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2 SU&U,. 

Eucalyptus, ft ka-llp'tns 
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Euchre, ft'kr 
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' el, oi'len spegl 
r orftltr 
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Buphrsoyne, fi-froa'l-ni 
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Eureka, ft-rfi'ka 
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Evesham, dvz'am 
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Eyck, lk 
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Eyre ar 
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Fabll, fa'bi-I 
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Fabronl, fk-brd'n6 
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Facet, Facette fau'et, fa set 
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Facule, fak'ft 16 
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Faed, fid 
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Fahlerz, fkl'erts 
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Faidherbe, fa-derb 
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Faineants, fi-ni kh 
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Fakir, fk-kfir 1 
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Faloon, fftlcn fal'kon 
Faloone, fkl k6'ni 
Falconer, fftk'ner 
Falconry, fa'kn-ri 
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Fallsoi. fa-llssl 
Falkland, fgk'land 


Falun, fklgn 
Fama Clamoaa, fft'mu 


©la-md'sa 
Famuli, fan'ft-0 
Farandola, fk-rkn'dd-lk 
Fareham, fir'am 
Farldpur, fa-rdd-pbr' 
Faringdon. fa'riDg-dun 
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Fartthatn, fkrn'am 
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Favre, fkvr 
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Fayoum, fk-yttm' 
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Felanitx. Felanlohe, fel-k- 
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Fellatah, fel-lk'tft 
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Feoffment, fefment 
Fire, far 
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Fermanagh, fer-mank 
Fermat, fer ink 
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Fernando de Noronha, no- 
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Ferrara, fer-rk'rk 
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Ferrol, fer-iol' 
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Ferula, fer'Q la 
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Florin, ft'o-rin 
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Fitzgerald, flts-jer^ald 
Fltaroy, fits ror 
Flume, fl 6'me 
Flagellants, flaj'el-ants 
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Flahaut de la Blllarder 
fik-fi d6 lk b6 ykr-dre 
Fliche, flash 
Flecknoe, flek'nd 
Flers, fl&r 

Fleur-de-Lis, fl6r-d6-W' 
Fleurus, fl6r-us 
Fleury, fl6 re 
Fliedner, flid'nir 
Flobecq, fld-bek 
Florian, fid r6-kfi 
Florida, flo n-da 
Flotow, fld td 
Flourens, lib rkfi 
Fochabers, foi'a bers 
Foggia, foj'k 
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Folx, fwk 

Foksohani, fok-shk'nd 
Follgno, fo-len yd 
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Fonblanque, fon blangk 
Fond du Lac, fond dfi lak 
Fontainebleau, foli-tan-bld 
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Fonterrault, toh-U vni 
Forbes, forbea or foibz 
Forcelllnl, for-ohel-16 n6 
Forli, for 16' 

Formica, for-ml'ka 
Forres, for'ea 
Forsyth, for-slth' 

Fortrose, fort-rdz' 

Fortuny, for to'nd 
Foscan, fos'kk 16 
Foscolo, fos ko 16 
Fossano, fos-sa'nd 
Fothertngay fo7A6r-ln-gft 
Foucault, ftt kd 
Fcucbi, fb-shi 
Fougasse, fb gks' 

Fnugires, fo zh&r 
Foulls, fou'lls 
Fouqui, fb-ki 
Fonquler-Tlnville, fb-ki -i- 
lan-v61 


Fourchambault, fbr shkfi-b^ 
Foiircroy, fbr-krwk 
Fourier, fo-ri-i 
Foveaux, fd vd 
Fowey, fd'i 
Foy, fwk 

Fra Diavolo, frk df-UVe-ld 
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DRAMA (from the Greek drama, an action, a 
drama; from dral, I act), a stage-play, a piece to 
be represented by performers who assume person- 
alities other than their own, and aot and Bpeak as 
such ; or, oollectively, a class of writings in which 
persons are introduced as acting and speaking, and 
the course of the story and the feelings of the parties 
are to be gathered from what they say and do. In 
epic poetry the persons of the poem are also often 
introduced speaking, but narration and description 
are the prevailing characteristics of the epic, whilst 
in the drama everything is represented as taking 
place before our eyes ; except, of course, such events 
as may be told us by words assigned to some of 
the characters. The drama, therefore, represents 
aotion and its motives directly, not in the way of 
narration or description. By a slight development 
of meaning we may also call an epic poem or a 
novel dramatic when a quiok succession of interest- 
ing events is rapidly developed ; when, in a word, it 
is strongly characterized by vividly portrayed action. 
The drama is commonly divided into two great 
branches, tragedy and comedy, the former, roughly 
speaking, melancholy in character, the latter cheerful. 

The origin of the drama must be sought for in 
that powerful agent in human nature — the love of 
imitation. The rude war-danoe of a savage tribe is 
a beginning of the drama, because it represents an 
aotion for the entertainment of the spectators or 
performers, and the dance is found among all early 
religious rites. (See Dancing.) So dramatic per- 
formances, that is to say, imitative representations 
of important events in religious history or belief, 
are found among the rites or religious services of all 
peoples in their early period. In various countries 
the Catholics, both Greek and Roman, to this day, 
at the oelebration of important religious festivals, 
bring forward exhibitions which represent, with 
more or less elaboration, the chief particulars of 
that event which is to be commemorated. The 
elements of the dramatic art are thus found among 
all nations; and probably every people which has 
made progress in civilization has, at the same time, 
developed this art. Dramatio compositions are 
found in the Old Testament, for example in Job 
and the Bong of Solomon. The Chinese and the 
Indians have their anoient dramatio pieoes; but 
the European drama, in its earliest form, owed its 
origin to the Greeks. 

At first the drama among the Greeks was by no 
means so distinctly separated from the epic and 
lyric poetry as we find it at a later period. Both 
forms, tragedy and comedy, took their rise in the 
celebrations of the festivals of the god Dionysus 
(Baoobus), at which hymns and chants were sung 
by choruses in honour of the deity; and the chorus 
continued to be a prominent feature of the old 


Greek drama. The Greek comedy oommenoed 
about 580-560 B.C. with Susarion, who is said to 
have travelled from place to place holding up to 
ridioule, on a small movable stage, the follies and 
vices of his age. That song was originally the main 
feature of both tragedy and oomedy is attested bv 
the very words tragddia and kOmddia, in which 
the latter element is the Greek 6di, song; and 
the name comedy is by many derived from kOmi, a 
village, so that its original meaning would be village- 
song, though others derive it from kOmos , a revel. 
By degrees the lyric element in oomedy gave way 
to the dramatic, and the comic drama assumed the 
form whioh is familiar to us from the plays of Aris- 
tophanes, the great Attic writer of comedy (about 
444-380 B.O.). He had predecessors and contempo- 
raries such as Eupolia, Oratinus, and Pherecrates, 
but there can be little doubt he had no equal, though 
the fragmentary remains of other writers hardly 
afford us a means of comparison. Most of his plays 
belong to what is distinctively known as the old 
oomedy , in which personal satire was the chief ob- 
ject, and public characters, as well as private persons, 
were referred to by name and exhibited on the 
stage. The old oomedy of the Greeks was thor- 
oughly national, with much of a political tendency. 
At the end of the Peloponnesian war (b.o. 404), 
Greek oomedy received a new character and form. 
The middle oomedy , so called, now began. It was now 
strictly forbidden to bring living persons by name 
on the stage, and the ohorua, till then the chief in- 
strument of vituperation, was abolished; whilst, 
with the representation of general characters, corre- 
sponding masks were introduced, instead of those 
imitating the countenances of particular individuals. 
Even Aristophanes was obliged to submit to these 
regulations in his last plays. To the new comedy of 
the Greeks, whioh formed the next development, be- 
longs Menander, about 800 B.O., who by the keenness 
of his wit and the regularity of his pieoes began a 
new period, the Greek comic drama. Of his writ- 
ings and those of bis rival, Philemon, fragments 
only have come down to us, so that we possess no 
oomplete specimen of the new oomedy, though the 
Latin plays of Plautua and Terenoe help us to an 
understanding of its character. In it we see an 
approach to the comedy of the modern type. £ 
Tragedy consisted originally of lyric and ep fa 
sonn sung in honour of Baochns, at the festival 
of the vintage, and the name means literally * goat- 
song’. (See Grkzci — L iterature.) The invention of 
tragedy is generally ascribed to Thespis (about 580 
B.G.), who was followed by Pbrynlchus; but the true 
creator of Greek tragedy was ASschylus ( 525-466 
b o.). Thespis had only one actor, who from time to 
time relieved the chorus by declamation. ACschylus 
changed this rep r es en tation into real aotion by 

it 
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mating me of two, and thus Inventing the dia- 
logne. The aoton now became the principal ob- 
iootof internet with the spectators ; the ohoms, on 
the dfcber hand, became less prominent ; its songs 
were shortened, though they still remained long, 
*nd were always written in a tone of the highest 
lyrical elevation, which sometimes appears even in 
the dialogue. jEschylus aimed more at sublimity 
than beauty. There are many traces of rudeness in 
his plays, yet they are wonderfully grand. The 
action is simple in the extreme. The chorus no 
longer chants songs which have no connection with 
the play, but it forms a part of one whole, is the ad- 
viser of kings, the confidant of the persons of the 
action, the comforter of the unhappy, the terror of 
tyrants. ^Eschylus also introduced masks; and by 
means of a long gown and the cothurnus , or buskin, 
the lofty stature of the heroes was imitated. The 
accommodations for the spectators were improved, 
and machinery and scenery were introduced. The 
theatres, which had been formerly built of wood, 
now became large stone erections. They had no 
roof, and the performance took place during the 
daytime. Sophocles (495-406 B.o.) followed M s- 
chylus, and showed himself a master of the tragic 
art. He first introduced a third actor on the Btage. 
Next came Euripides, and these three great poets 
carried Greek tragedy to its perfection. Many poets 
followed them, but only the three just named have 
left works whioh have oome down to us; and long 
before the beginning of the Christian era, and by 
the time the Greek peoples had been absorbed in 
the Roman empire, the drama had greatly declined. 
The old Attic drama had something of a religious 
character. It really belonged to the worship of 
Dionysus, was supported by the Btate, and was at- 
tended by the people at large, the entrance- money 
being provided from public funds. The dramatists 
produced their plays for public competition, and suc- 
cess was followed by the highest honours. Three 
tragedies, connected in plot and forming a trilogy, 
were exhibited on the same occasion; a sort of bur- 
lesque piece, in which satyrs figured, concluding the 
whole. 

The Romans, a practical nation, and not possess- 
ing that keen sense of beauty whioh we find in 
ancient Greece, never accomplished much in dra- 
matic literature. The earliest specimens of the 
drama in Italy were the Atellan plays, so called 
from Atella, a city of the OBcans. These were 
farces or pieces in which broad buffoonery pre- 
vailed. The regular drama among the Romans was 
a mere imitation of that of the Greeks, LiviuB An- 
dronicus, Ennius, and Pacuvius being the earliest 
writers of Roman tragedy. Plautus and Terence, 
a number of whose plays have come down to us, 
were imitators of the new Greek comedy. Their 
plays possess great merit and have been the basis 
of many modern imitations or adaptations. Of the 
Roman tragedy, the dramas whioh go under the 
name of Seneoa are the only specimens extant. 
The Romans as a people were much fonder of such 
spectacles as gladiatorial contests and the games of 
the circus than of the drama. 

In the beginning of the middle ages such dramatio 
entertainments as survived were attacked by the 
clergy as heathenish, immoral, and indecent exhibi- 
tions; but the favour which they enjoyed among 
the people, and the spirit of the times, induced the 
clergy to encourage theatrical exhibitions of subjeots 
from sacred history, or having at least a religions 
and moral character. Henoe arose the mysteries, 
mortdi efts, and miracle -plays, whioh in various 
countries of Europe, including Germany and Eng- 
land, preoeded the rise of the national drama. 


Many of these mysteries and moralities that were 
performed in the English towns have come down 
to us. Latterly hiBtorioal characters began to ap- 
pear in them, and this naturally served to pave 
the way for the introduction of the regular drama. 
In Italy the modem drama began earlier than in 
other countries, plays being first written in Latin 
in imitation of those of classio ( times. About the 
beginning of the sixteenth oentuiy the Italian 
language began to be employed. ArioBto and 
Machiavelli wrote dramas ; and the Mandragola of 
the latter is an exc&fent comedy. Comedy was cul- 
tivated by many Italians, including numerous ecclesi- 
astics. Alfieri is the most important of the dramatic 
writers of Italy, yet his oomedies are to be considered 
rather as bitter satires. Goldoni is considered the 
best Italian writer of comedy. 

The English and Spaniards devoted their at- 
tention to the drama almost at the same time; the 
former reaching their acme in Shakspere, the 
latter in Lope de Vega and Calderon. The his- 
tory of the English theatre and the drama is 
naturally divided into two partB, the first of whioh 
begins with Elizabeth and endB with the reign of 
Charles I. The lapid development of the drama 
during the reign of Elizabeth owed nothing to 
foreign influence. Lyly, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, 
Shakspere, Ben JonBon, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Chapman, Webster, Middleton, Marston, Ford, and 
Massinger, are among the chief names connected 
with the brilliant period of English drama. The 
Puritans of the Commonwealth prohibited all kinds 
of plays, and the theatres were shut up for thirteen 
years. With Charles II the drama reappeared, and 
in comedy exhibited a licentiousness hardly equalled 
by that of any other Christian nation. Among thf 1 
chief names belonging to this period are Dryden, 
Otway, Wycherley, Etherege, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Farquhar. To the eighteenth century belong 
the names of Addison, Steele, Cibber, Gay, Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, and others. During the nineteenth 
century many writers have produced dramas, some 
of them of a high order of merit. Among these may 
be noted Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, Talfourd, Mil- 
man, Sir Henry Taylor, Knowles, Lord Lytton, 
B -owning, Swinburne, and Tennyson. Among other 
nineteenth -century writers for the stage may be 
mentioned Douglas Jerrold, Tom Taylor, Charles 
Reade, Thomas Robertson, W. G. Wills, Henry 
Byron, Dion Boucicault, Robert Buchanan, W. S. 
Gilbert, H. A. Jones, and A. W. Pinero. 

The French drama was in a miserable state before 
Corneille (1606-84). Corneille, Raoine, Moliere, 
Voltaire, and in later times Hugo, are some of the 
most distinguished dramatists. The theory of the 
unities, to whioh the Frenoh have so tenaciously ad- 
hered, has caused French tragedy to be considered 
cold, stiff, and unpoetioal by other nations; but 
French oomedy is universally admired. Among 
modem dramatists may be named A. de Vigny, 
George Sand, A. de Musset, Mdrimde, Ponaard, 
Augier, Scribe, Dumas the Younger, and Sardou. 

The German drama is of later birth than any we 
have mentioned, and for long the Germans contented 
themselves with translations and adaptations from 
the French. Leasing was the first what by word and 
deed, broke the French sway (1755), and he was 
succeeded by Schiller and Goethe, who rank as the 
greatest of the more modem dramatists. Prominent 
names in German drama are Kotzebue, Khmer, 
Schlegel, Tieok, Brentano, Grlllnanar, Gutzkow, 
Frey tag, Lanbe, Von Moser, &a The Datoh drama 
begins with the classical tragedies of Roster in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and reached 
its highest in Vondel (1687-1659). Hdbeig, Hei- 
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berg, Oehlensohlttger, Ibsqn, and Bjornsen are the 
chief names connected with the Scandinavian drama. 

So much has been written regarding the fan da* 
mental differences between tragedy and comedy, 
and the deep-seated feelings of human nature on 
which these are based, that we may be excused for 
here quoting the^femarks of Schlogel on the subject 
in his Lectures on Dramatic Literature: — 

‘Tragedy and comedy bear the same relation to 
one another as earneatneea and mirth. Both these 
states of mind bear the stampof our common nature; 
bat earnestness belongs morerb the moral, and mirth 
to the sensual side. The creatures destitute of reason 
are incapable, of either. Earnestness, in the most 
extensive signification, is the direction of our mental 
powers to some aim. But as soon as we begin to 
call ourselves to account for our actions, reason com- 
pels us to fix this aim higher and higher, till we come 
at last to the highest end of our existence; and here 
the desire for what is infinite, which dwells in our 
being, is thwarted by the limits of the finite, by 
which we are fettered. All that we do, all that we 
effect, is vain and perishable; Death stands every- 
where in the back-ground, and every well or ill spent 
moment brings us in closer contact with him. And 
even if a man has been so singularly successful as to 
reach the utmost term of life without misfortune, he 
must still submit to leave all that is dear to him on 
earth. There is no bond of love without separation, 
no enjoyment without grief for its loss. When we 
contemplate, however, all the relations of our exist- 
ence; when we reflect on its dependence on an end- 
less chain of causes and effects; when we consider 
that we are exposed in our weakness to struggle with 
the immeasurable powers of nature, and with con- 
flicting desires on the shores of an unknown world ; 
that we are subject to all manner of errors and de- 
ceptions, every one of which is capable of undoing 
us- that, in our passions, we carry our own enemy in 
our bosoms; that every moment demands from us 
the sacrifice of our dearest inclinations, in the name 
of the most sacred duties; and that we mav, at one 
blow, be robbed of all that we have acquired by toils 
and difficulties; that, with every extension of posses- 
sion, the danger of loss is proportionately increased, 
and we are the more exposed to the snares of hostile 
attack, — then every feeling mind must be filled by 
melancholy, against which there 1 b no other protec- 
tion than the consciousness of a destiny above this 
earthly life. This is the tragic tone; and when the 
mind dwells on the consideration of the possible as 
an existing reality; when that tone is inspired by the 
most striking examples of violent resolutions in hu- 
man destiny, either from dejection of soul, or after 
powerful but ineffectual struggles, — then tragic 
poetry has its origin. We thus see that tragic poetry 
has its foundation in our nature, and, to a certain 
extent, we have answered the question, why we are 
fond of mournful representations, and even find some- 
thing consoling and elevating in them? As earnest- 
ness, in the highest degree, is the essence of the 
tragic tone, the essence of the comic is mirth. The 
disposition to mirth is a forgetfulness of all gloomy 
considerations, in the pl eas ant feeling of present 
happiness. We are then inclined to view everything 
In a sportive light, and to admit no tamrcssions cal- 
culated to disturb or ruffle us. The Imperfections 
of men, and the incongruities in their oonduot and 
relations, are no longer an object of dislike and com- 
passion, but sa ve to entertain the mind. The oomie 
poet must, therefore, carefully abstain from whatever 
Is calculated to excite moral disgust with the conduct 
of men, or sympathy with their situation, because 
this would bring us back to a tone of earnest feeling. 
He must paint their irregularities as arising out -f 


the predominance of the sensual part of their nahp% 
and as constituting a mere ludicrous Infirmity, wtteh 
oan be attended with no ruinous oonsequenoes. TUb 
is uniformly what takes plaoe in what we call comedy 
in which, however, there is still a mixture of seriouw 
ness. The oldest comedy of the Greeks was, h o weva a , 
entirely gay, and in that respect formed the moot 
complete contrast with their tragedy. Not only the 
characters and situations of individuals were worked 
up into a picture of the true oomio; bat the state, the 
constitution, the gods, and nature, were all fantasti- 
cally painted in the most extravagantly ridiculous 
and laughable odours.’ 

We shall now say a few words respecting the so 
much talked of unities in the drama. In oonseqoenoe 
of a passage in the Poetics of Aristotle, the French, 
principally through the influence of Boileau, adopted 
the theory of the three unities in a drama — those of 
action, place, and time, — and this theory has recom- 
mended itself so strongly to the national taste, that 
a strict observance of tne unities 1 b considered by 
the French one of the chief merits of a dramatic 
production. The reader who wishes to form a cor- 
rect idea of the theory of Aristotle may consult with 
advantage the work of Schlegel above mentioned. 
The French have construed it to mean, in substance, 
as follows: — 1st, that the action of the drama must 
be one ; the interest or attention must not be dis- 
tracted by several plots, but everything must be 
subservient to the main addon ; 2dly, all the actions 
must take place on the same spot, or very nearly so, 
in order that the illusion may not be disturbed ; and 
3dly, everything ought to happen on the same day, 
for the same reason. These three rules are all true 
to a certain degree. The unity of action is ss neces- 
sary in a drama as in any production of the fine arts; 
the whole must be essentially one; but the Germans 
and British think it absurd to confine unity of action 
within such narrow limits as the French do. On ths 
contrary, as, in a picture of Raphael, many groups 
exist, all interesting, yet all contributing to form one 
great picture, and subservient to the main object of 
the work; so they think it not only allowable, but an 
excellence, to introduce a number of actions In a 
drama, if they are so connected as all to make but 
one whole. What a variety of character and action 
is to be found in Romeo and Juliet 1 and yet how 
closely is everything connected * how directly every 
scene draws towards the great tragic end ’ The gran- 
deur of a lofty dome is not diminished by the statues 
and bass-reliefs which It may contain. 

The two other unities — those of place and time- 
may also be too servilely followed. As for disturb* 
ing the illusion, Schiller very truly says, that every* 
thing on the stage is different from reality. Who 
thinks that the light of the lamps is daylight! Who^ 
we ask, ever found such a precise square as the stags 
in a forest* or who ever saw people in real life turn- 
ing their faces all to one point, as the actors neces- 
sarily do, that their action may be seen. The French 
consider it a great fault If an actor turns his back 
towards the audience. Is not this inconsistent? Be- 
sides, is not the very theory of unity of time, which 
requires all the events in a drama to happen on one * 
day, entirely at variance with nature? ana which is 
easier, to consider all the events r e pr e s en ted in « 
drama, all the developments of the actions, as hap- 
pening in one day, or to transport ourselves, In im- 
agination, from one plaoe to another, and s upp ose 
weeks and months to pass between the falling anf 
rising of the curtain? Yet there la no doubt that 
the performance may make too great claims on our 
imagination. It is impossible to settle the 

limits within which the dramatic writer should con- 
fine himself. As long as he oan avoid off ending the 
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imagination by the abruptness of his transitions, he 
may be considered as not having overstepped the 
fast bounds. The liberties allowed in the drama, as 
in all the higher branches of art, most depend very 
mudh on the genius of the artist. Since snout 1820 
a new dramatic school has been formed in Prance, 
which, departing from the ancient strictness of what 
Is called the olcusic, approaches more and more to the 
German and British, or what is called the romantic 
drama. The establishment of this modern school 
formed part of the general reaction against the ex- 
cessive adherence to classic models in literature, the 
leader in the movement being Victor Hugo. For 
further information regarding the dramatic literature 
of the various countries, see the different articles 
throughout this work. See also A. W. Schlegel’s 
Dramatic Art and Literature (in Bohn's series) ; 
J. P. Collier's History of English Dramatio Poetry; 
Donaldson's Theatre of the Greeks; Haigh’s The 
Attio Theatre; A. W. Ward's English Dramatio 
Literature (1876; new and revised edition, three 
vols., 1899), Ac. 

DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. It is enacted by 
8 and 4 WilL IV. cap. xv. that the author of any 
dramatio pieoe not printed by him or his assignee 
shall have as his property the sole right of represent- 
ing It, or causing it to be represented, in any place of 
dramatio entertainment ; and the author of any pub- 
lished dramatio piece shall have the same privilege 
during his life, or his assignee for twenty-eight years 
from the date of publication. By 5 and 6 Viet. cap. xl v. 
sec. 20, the provisions of the previous statute are ex- 
tended to musical compositions; and the term of 
copyright provided for books is applied to the liberty 
of performing dramatic and musical compositions. 
Seotion 21 grants to the proprietors of dramatic 
works the power of exacting from every offender a 
sum not less than forty shillings, or the full amount 
of the profit arising from the performance, or an equi- 
valent to the loss sustained by the party aggrieved, 
provided the action is brought within a year. 

DRAMMEN, a seaport of Norway, in a valley on 
both sides of the Drammen, at its mouth in an arm 
of the Christiania Fjord, 25 mileB B.8.W. Christiania. 
It has manufactures of leather, cotton, ropes, sail- 
oloth, earthenware, tobacoo, Ac.; and is the second 
port in the kingdom for the export of timber, which 
is oonveyed chiefly to Great Britain, France, and 
Holland. The harbour is deep enough to allow large 
vessels to load along the quays. The town has 
suffered severely from conflagrations Pop. (1891), 
20,441; (1900), 23,093. 

DRAPERY. See Costume. 

DRAUGHT, the depth of a body of water neoes- 
sary to float a ship ; hence a ship is said to draw 
so many feet of water, when she sinks so far in the 
water or is borne up by a column of water of that 
particular d epth . 

DRAUGHTS, a game played by two persons on 
a ohequered board like the ohess-board marked off 


into eight rows of eight squares each. The squares 
are ooloured alternately blaok and white, or any two 
sufficiently distinctive colours may be used instead, 
the names blaok and white being retained. Each 
player has twelve circular pieoes known as men, 
which he plaoes, at the beginning of the game, one 
on each of the twelve black squares (or the twelve 
non-black squares according to arrangement) of the 
first three lines of the boara on his ffc^e. The men 
belonging to one player are black; those of the 
other, white, or some other oolour. The board must 
be so placed that each player has in the ooroer at 
his rignt tfknd a square of the oolour whioh is not 
being played on. Black moves first always, but at 
the end of each game the men are interchanged. 


The pieces are moved one square at a time forward 
diagonally to the right or left until interrupted by 
one of the opposing pieces, or until they reach the 
line of squares at the farther end of the board. In 
the first case, if there is a vacant space immediately 
behind the opposing pieoe, it oan be captured, which 
is done by leaping over the undefended pieoe, 
placing the other in the vacant square, and re- 
moving the captured pieoe from the board. Any 
number of men may be captured at one move 
if the above conditions be satisfied. In the second 
case, the pieoe becomes a king, and is 'crowned* 
by having another placed upon it ; it then has the 
power of moving backward as well as forward. The 
game iB ended when one party succeeds in capturing 
all the other's ‘men’, or in so hemming them in 
that they cannot move, or when one player, recog- 
nizing the hopelessness of his position, resigns. A 
variety of the game known as Polish Draughts is 
sometimes played. Each player may have either 
twenty or forty pieoes which move as in the ordinary 
game, but may capture backward. The king may 
move over any number of unoccupied squares or 
capture a piece or pieces at some squares’ distance. 
The board in this case is divided into 100 squares, 
but an ordinary board may be used. Draughts is 
known to be of very high antiquity, for in Egypt, as 
appears from the monumental paintings, it was a com- 
mon amusement 2000 years B.o. Homer describes 
the suitors of Penelope as whiling away their time 
with a game resembling draughts. The game made its 
appearance in Europe only three or four centuries ago. 

DRAVE, or Drau, an Austrian river which rises 
in the Pusterthal, in Tyrol, flows E.B.E. across 
Carinthia and the south of Styria, and betuppen 
Hungary on the left and Croatia and Slavonia on 
the right, and after a course of about 465 mileB 
joins the Danube below Esseg. In the upper part 
of its course it has a very rapid ourrent, and owing 
to this and the sudden floods which come down 
charged with debris it is not easily navigated. ItB 
lower course is between flat banks, which it often 
overflows, causing great devastation. 

DRAWBACK, in commerce, an allowance made 
< to merchants on the re-exportation of goods liable 
to customs or other dutieB, which in some cases 
consists of the whole, in others of a part, of the 
duties whioh had been paid upon the importation. 
The more common arrangement now is to put goods 
liable to suoh duties in a warehouse under a Dond 
as security for the payment of the duty provided 
the goods are finally entered for home consumption, 
while if re-exported no duty is paid. 

DRAWBRIDGE, a bridge with a lifting or 
sliding floor, such as may be used for crossing the 
ditches of fortresses or may be constructed to cross 
navigable waters where the height of the roadway 
is insufficient to allow vessels to pass underneath. 
There are various kinds of drawbridges. One is the 
lifting bridge, whioh is raised bodily on one end. 
For fortifications this is the kind commonly em- 
ployed, the platform forming or strengthening the gate 
when raised. Swing or turning bridges often have 
their platform divided into two separate parts, each 
moved on pivots on the opposite sides of the channel 
and meeting in the middle when in use. Another 
variety of this bridge has its roadway undivided 
and turning on a pivot working in a large hollow 
cylinder or pontoon placed in the middle of the 
stream. BascuU bridges turn on a horizontal pivot 
in the middle, and stand in a vertical position when 
the passage is open. Rolling bridges are those whioh 
rest upon rollers and oan be propelled horizontally 
upon them so as to close or open the water-way or 
passage. See Bridge. 
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DRAWING is the art of representing upon a flat 
mrfaoe the forms of objects, and their positions and re- 
lations to eaoh other. The idea of nearness or distance 
is given by the aid of perspective and foreshortening. 
Two ancient Greeks, Ardioes and Telephones, are said 
to have been the first who attempted to give the idea 
of ronndness by a combination of lines called hatching. 
Philodes and Glean thes were the inventors of mono- 
chromes, or drawings in one oolonr, in whioh the 
lighter parts were produoed-by mixing the colour with 
white. This formed the transition from drawing to 
painting. The Greeks were very Btrict and precise 
in their teaching of drawing. Pamphilus, the teacher 
of - Apelles desired that his pupils should remain ten 
years with him receiving instruction. Linear draw- 
ing was brought in Greece to the highest degree of 
perfection. The contest between Apelles and Proto- 
genes as to which of them could draw lines with the 
greatest delicacy and precision is well known. 

The term drawing, in its strict senBe, is only 
applicable to the representing of the orms of objects 
in outline, with the shading necessary to develop 
roundness or modelling. Pictures in oil or water 
colours, though based on drawing, should be exclu- 
sively called paintings. This distinction is observed 
in what follows. 

The various styles of drawing may be divided into 
three kinds: (1) pen drawings; (2) chalk drawings , 
whioh may include lead-pencil drawing ; (3) drawings 
shaded with the brush or hair-pencil. Pen drawings 
are often confined to pure outlines ; an appearance of 
relief or projection being given by thickening the 
lineB on the shadow side. Finished pen drawings 
have all the shading produced by a combination of 
lines termed hatching. Small, fine-pointed brushes 
are now often used instead of the pen, more delicacy 
and variety of tone being obtained. Drawings shaded 
with the brush are outlined with the pen, the shading 
being laid on or washed in with the brush in tints of 
Indian ink, sepia, or bistre. ThiB method is used 
chiefly for architectural drawings and historical 
sketches. Chalk drawings are most suited for be- 
ginners, as the errors can be easily corrected. Black, 
red, and white chalks are used. When the chalk is 
powdered and rubbed in with a stump, large masses 
and broad effects can be produced with much rapidity. 
A combination of hatching and stumping is generally 
preferable to adhering exclusively to either mode. 
There are also chalk or crayon drawings in whioh 
the leading colours of the objects represented are 
given lightly with different onloured crayons. This 
style is well suited for portraiture. Good examples 
of sketches and studies by the best masters are now 
easily accessible through the photographic pro- 


Drawings may be divided into five classes: sketches, 
finished drawings, studies, aoademio drawings, and 
cartoons. First sketches are the ideas put upon 
paper by an artist, with the intention of oarrying 
them out with more completeness and detail in some 
more elaborate work. They are merely intended to 
fix and retain his first thoughts. Finished drawings 
are suoh as are carefully exeouted and made com- 
plete in all their parts. By studies are generally 
understood separate parts of objects carefully drawn 
either from life or from figures in relief ; for example, 
heads, hands, feet, arms ; but sometimes the term is 
applied to drawings of entire figures. To this class 
also belong drawings of the skeleton and muscles, 
as well as of draperies, animals, trees, foregrounds 
or other parts of landscapes. Aoademio dratoings 
are those made in art academies from a living model 
in lamplight, whioh brings out the shadows more 
wan daylight. The position of the person who 
serves as a model is carefully arranged at the com- 


mencement of eaoh sitting, and to that position he 
is required to maintain himself. In this way the 
learners practise themselves in the drawing of the 
figure in various attitudes. In studying drapery 
and dress, a lay figure, made of wood and with 
movable joints, is clothed in various styles, and 
drawings made from it. Cartoons are drawings made 
on stout paper of the size of the paintings to be exe- 
cuted from them. They are mostly employed for 
pictures of large size, and are regularly used by 
fresco painters. The design is pricked through or 
traced from the cartoon upon the surface that is to 
receive the finished picture. See Oabtoov. 

The first sketches of the great masters are espe- 
cially prized, because in them we find expre ss ed most 
dearly the first glow of their oonoeptions. It is 
therefore much more diffioult to make a oopy of a 
first sketch with suoh aoouraoy as to deceive, than it 
is to make such a copy of a finished piotuie, for in 
the former case so muoh depends upon the freedom 
and facility with which the idea is expressed. The 
great schools of painting differ from one another ss 
muoh in their drawing as in their painting. In Italy 
the Roman school, through Raphael’s fins sense for 
the beautiful and expressive in form, and through his 
study of the antique, became the true teacher of 
beautiful drawing. The Florentine school tried to 
surpass the Roman precisely in this particular, but 
it lost by exaggeration what it had gained by lean- 
ing and a dose study of anatomy. In the Lombard 
sohool a tender style of drawing is seen through har- 
monious colouring, but this is rather derived from 
nature Mid instinctive feeling than attained by a dose 
obedience to scientific principles. In the Venetian 
school the drawing is often veiled in the richness of the 
colouring, and if in some of the Venetian masters the 
drawing is bold and powerful, it indicates no deeper 
sense, no elevation or dignity, and is only imposing by 
its fearlessness and luxuriant fulness. The Dutch 
school excels in a careful and minute style of natur- 
alistic drawing, combined with great exoellenoe in 
colouring. The Frenoh school in the time of Poussin 
was very correct in its drawing; at a later period 
its style betrayed a great amount of mannerism. 
David introduced again a purer taste in drawing 
and a close study of the antique, and these are 
qualities which distinguish his school (the so-oalled 
classical school) from the romantio school of a later 
period, and the eclectic sohool of the present day, 
whose drawing is characterized by less dignity and 
grace, but shows more individuality and character. 
The modem German masters have a different style, 
which has been formed by an independent study of 
nature, and of the great masters, modified by the idio- 
syncrasies of the German mind. The drawing of 
the British sohool is naturalistic rather than aoademio. 
It has of late years much improved in aoouraoy and 
expressiveness. 

The best mode of acquiring the art of drawing 
is to oommenoe by the simplest geometrical lines, 
proceeding to geometrical figures, from the more 
simple to the more complex. The student should 
first practisedrawing accurately — perpendicular, hori- 
zontal, oblique, curved, and waved lines; then Ae 
should draw squares, triangles, circles, Mid ovals. 
These forms are the beet for early instruction, be- 
cause from their simplicity any inaccuracy in theta 
delineation is easily detected. When the learner h M 
conquered the difficulty of drawing tbeee forms wjth 
aoouraoy be should prooeed to draw those of a mbs* 
arbitrary kind, suoh as the scroll and cylinder; then 
pyramids, obelisks, or vases, cups, books, baskets, A*, 
by which he will gradually beootne peJhiMsd of a 
more correct vision, and be able to give a proper de- 
gree of graoe to hie curved lines. 
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Having aoquired a sufficient facilitj in drawing 
and shading these simple forms, he ought next to 

E d to drawing from copies outlines of antique 
and statues. Such subjects are well oalou- 
to give correctness to the eye, as from their 
beauty and perfection any slight deviation from their 
just proportions instantly offends and is easily de- 
feeoted. On the other hand, when landscapes and 
flowers are used as copies, an error in drawing the 
irregular forms that occur in them is much less easily 
perceived, the student is apt to be too easily satisfied 
with his work, and to fall into negligent habits which 
oannot afterwards be easily eradicated. All these 
drawings should be made on a large soale, and be 
executed in a bold, distinct, and what painters call 
a broad style. Thus all the separate features of the 
faoe should be drawn the full size of life ; for next to 
drawing from bad examples, nothing is a greater 
hindrance to profioienoy than the making of small 
and miniature drawings. 

In beginning a drawing, first get the object or ob- 
jects into proper position on the paper, next into 
proper size, and last into proper shape. By invert- 
ing this mode of procedure learners frequently render 
their work very irksome, and are mortified to find 
that when they have matured a portion of their 
drawing, the part is not truly in position, or not of 
the proper size. When the pupil has made a few 
copies of drawings of busts, statues, &c., he Bhould 
next commence drawing from a model Under this 
term is comprehended any object presented for imi- 
tation, whether a bust, statue, living human body, 
or a vase, flower, Ac. The model Bhould be placed 
somewhat higher than the level of the student’s eye. 
and that the shadows may be clearly defined it should 
be lighted by a single lamp, or by one window, the 
lower shutters of whioh are closed. The learner's 
first oare should be accuracy of outline; next a 
studious observation of the shading and shadows that 
give roundness and relief to objects, combined with 
an earnest aiming at perfect manipulation. These 
being mastered, boldness of touch and rapidity of 
execution will follow. 

Chalk- drawings are generally executed on a col- 
oured paper, for the purpose of producing a middle 
tint, so that a drawing on gray or stone- coloured 
paper will have three degrees or toneB of colour 
— two from the chalks and one from the paper. 
Charcoal is used to sketch in the outline, which 
is then matured and made correct with Italian or 
hard black chalk. The shadows are laid in freely 
and broadly with soft black Frenoh chalk, and then 
softened and blended together with a stump. Chalk 
has many advantages over black-lead pencil ; more 
especially it is suited for drawings of large size, and 
It is by practising on a large scale that freedom and 


accuracy of hand are mainly to be acquired. 

Before attempting to make sketches of landscapes 
from nature, the student ought to be pretty well 
aoquainted with the general rules of perspective. He 
may then sketch whatever pleases him, commencing 
with the foreground and nearest objects, and from 
them oomparmg the size and relative positions of 
the more distant; for instanoe, if a wall or building 
pome into the foreground of the sketoh, from it he 
may find the position of a more distant objeot, such 
.as a church, by comparing horizontally what part of 
the wall the churoh is opposite, and so on, for the 
retiring distanoe. The relative positions of objects 
on the same plane may be determined in the same 
way by oom paring them perpendicularly with the ob- 
jects & the foreground over whioh they are seen. In 
making stfldies or finished sketches of single groups 
of rooks, trees, buildings, Ac., it is best to employ 
hlaok and white chalk and tinted paper. Buskin's 


Elements of Drawing in three Lessons for Beginners 
may be reoommended. See also Hutchinson’s Some 
Hints on Learning to Draw (1893). 

DRAWING-BOARD, a board on which paper is 
strained for water-colour painting. It is made of a 
flat pieoe of wood held together and prevented from 
warping by an edging of other pieces, the grain of 
which runs in an opposite direction. The drawing- 
paper is first darapea and then attaohed to the edges 
of the board with thin glue, gum, or paste, and when 
dry becomes perfectly tight and flat. 

DRAYTON (Market), or Drayton-in-Hales, a 
market-town of England, oounty Salop, pleasantly 
situated on the right bank of the Tern, 18 miles 
north-east of Shrewsbury. It has an anoient Gotbio 
churoh restored in 1884; various other placeB of 
worship, and a grammar-school founded in the reign 
of Philip and Mary. There are foundries and agri- 
cultural implement works. On Bloreheath (or 
Bloore Heath), about 2 miles from the town, a 
sanguinary battle was fought on Sept 23, 1459, be- 
tween the Yorkists and Lancastrians, in which 
the latter were defeated. Pop. (1881), 5954; (1891), 
6089. 

DRAYTON, Michael, an English poet was born 
at Hortshill, Warwickshire, in 1568. He himself 
tells us that he was for a time a page and that he was 
well-born, but little more is known of the events of 
his life. We know, however, that he was a man of 
excellent character, a friend of some of the eminent 
writers of the time, including probably Shakspere. 
His first appearance as an author was in 1591, by 
the publication of Harmony of the Church, con- 
taining the Spiritual Songs and Holy Hymns of 
Godly Men, &c., followed in 1693 by Ide^* the 
Shepherd’s Garland, and Roland’s Sacrifice to the 
Nine Muses, a series of eclogues. In the same year 
appeared his legend of Piers Gaveston, and in 1594 
hiB Matilda. Drayton’s great poem is his Polyolbion, 
in thirty books, of which the first eighteen were 
published in 1613, and the remainder subsequently. 
This work is a sort of topographical description of 
England, and is generally extremely accurate in its 
details, with, at the same time, many passages of 
true poetic fire and beauty. It is frequently, how- 
ever, tedious and obscure, and its ex creme length is 
sufficient to deter many from undertaking its per- 
usal. The gem of Drayton’s poems is his Nym- 
phidia, the Court of Fairy, edited by Sir E. Birdges 
in 1814. His other works comprise several his- 
torical poems, such as the Barons’ Wars (1608, first 
issued in 1596 under the title Mortimeriados) ; Eng- 
land’s Heroical Epistles (1597) ; the Legend of Great 
Cromwell (1607); the Battle of Agincourt (1627); 
besides numerous legends, sonnets, and other pieoes. 
He died in 1681, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where there is a monument to bis memory. 

DREAMS, trains of ideas whioh present them- 
selves to the mind during sleep. It is pretty gene- 
rally admitted that during sleep there is always a 
certain amount of mental activity, of whioh we may 
have more or lees consciousness at the time and of 
whioh we may have mote or less subsequent recollec- 
tion. The principal feature of the state of dreaming 
is the absenoe of voluntary oontrol over the current 
of thought, so that the principle of suggestion— one 
thought calling up another, aoooitUng to the law of 
association — has unlimited sway. Not only can we 
oon verse in dreams with persona we fancy to be pre- 
sent, and listen to a coherent reply whioh they make 
to us, bat we sometimes go so far as to deliver an 
oration or pen a treatise, which in our waking remem- 
branoe may often seem muoh more clearly and vigor- 
ously thought out than if we had composed them by 
the effort of the will. Oahanis, in his Rapports dn 
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Physique et da Moral do 1’ Homme, mji of Condillac, 
that he often brought to a conclusion in hie dreams 
reasonings on whioh he had been employed during the 
day, and whioh he had not completed when he went 
to bed; and of Franklin, that that wise and enlight- 
ened m*n believed that he had been often instructed 
In his dreams concerning the issue of events whioh at 
that time ooonpied his mind. Coleridge thus de- 
scribes the drcumstanoee under whioh the fragment 
called Kubla Khan was composed: — He had fallen 
asleep in his nhair while reading in Purchas’ Pil- 
grimage of a palace built by Khan Kubla, and re- 
mained in that state for about three hours; during 
which he oould not have composed less than from 200 
to 800 lines, if that can be called composition in 
whioh all the images rose up before him as things 
with a parallel production of the correspondent ex- 
pressions, without any sensation or consciousness of 
effort. On awaking he instantly sat down to commit 
the poem to paper. After he had written the lines 
subsequently published, he was interrupted for a time, 
and when he returned to the task the poem had van- 
ished from his memory. The cause of this coherency 
no doubt is, that when we are awake the attention is 
more liable to be withdrawn from the train of ideas 


by external objects. Generally, however, dreams are 
wanting in ooherency; all probabilities and possibili- 
ties of time, place, and circumstance are violated. 
Nothing is more oommon than for the mind in dreams 
to combine objects and events which oould have had 
no associated existence. The faces of friends long 
since dead, and events long since past rise before us 
sometimes with more intense vividness than in real 
existence, and cause no surprise by their incongruity, 
because the mind viewB them without the association 
of ideas which, in a waking state, would place them 
at such a distance from the present time that no 
cognizance could be taken of them except as very re- 
mote events. It is the belief we for the time possess 
that these trains of ideas are sensations that removes 


all sense of surprise and incongruity; we have not, 
together with these apparent sensations, the ideas of 
the death or the period elapsed, and Wf are not sur- 
prised at seeing, or believing that we see, the persons 
or events, any more than we would be surprised at 
seeing, if that were possible, the same persons or 
events when we are awake, if we did not know that 
the person had died or that the event was historical 
This explanation is confirmed by those instances in 
whioh we do feel surprise. The idea of a person or 
event believed to be seen may call up any of the ad- 
ditional ideas that have before been absent We 
fancy we see a person, and then we think of his death; 
we are immediately surprised, and we have an inner 
dream that we are dreaming. 

Although the predisposing causes of dreams may 
be various, they may be generally referred to some 
peculiar condition of the body, and are frequently 
railed into action through the agency of the external 
■enses, the least excitable of which is sight, then 
follow taste, smell, hearing, and touch, the last being 
peculiarly ex c i t abl e . Sensations of physical pain, in- 
cluding these of heat and odd, and sensations in the 
alimentary oanal, have an important influence on 
dnama. Dr. G regory relates, that having occasion 
to apply a bottle of hot water to his feet on retiring 
to bed, he d re a med of making the asoent of Mount 
Btaa and found the heat intolerable. Dr. Reid hav- 
ing had a bUster applM to his head dre 
* *lpo d by Indi a n s. Persona in whom ore of the 
i ** imMm "tiTi, hem thrift dreams mndHUd by this 
Mb” *' Draf persons never h*ve the fa n prra- 
den sf hearing need*, the blind never dream of 
viaUeobjeet^ anait hse been obeaved that a mute 
vton dreaming ap peared to cany on a conversation 


by means of his fingers or in writing. One notable 
peculiarity is that when the physical sensation infln- 
enoes the dream, the intensity of itpleisurtole or 
painful,' is considerably increased. Thus if the ear 
be disturbed by the sounds of a flute, a thousand 
beautiful and pleasing associations may be invoked; 
the air is filled with the sounds of harps, or the oom- 
bined intricate harmonies of a concerted and accom- 
panied piece, and we may call up images of the per- 
formers themselves. The rapidity with whioh we 
dream is also remarkable. We may seem to live a 
weary lifetime in the dream of a minute; the sprink- 
ling of a few drops of water on a gentleman’s face 

E reduced a dream in whioh the event* of a whole 
fe passed before him, ending with a protracted 
struggle on the borders of a lake into which he was 
plunged. The whole process must have taken place 
in a second or two, as the dreamer was aroused from 
sleep by the application of the water. Some authori- 
ties declare that all our dreams take place when we 
are in process of going to sleep or become awake, and 
that during deep sleep the mind is totally inactive. 
This is denied by the majority of philosophers, and 
with apparent reason. 

The belief that in dreams an insight is given Into 
future events was universally prevalent in ancient 
times, and is shared in to some extent by intelligent 
people even in our day. Founding on the nanrativee 
of dreams in the Bible, and backing them up with 
illustrations in more recent historical times, com- 
bined with some instanoes that have come under their 
own knowledge, they construct what they oonsider a 
strong case. The non-believers in the reliability of 
dreams urge that, setting the scriptural instanoes 
aside, as belonging to the purely miraculous ages, 
there have no more dreams been prophetic than an 
equal number of random guesses; In fact, the wander 
is that out of the thousands of dreams one has in a 
lifetime so few should coincide with an after event 


It is also argued that if dreams were sent us aa revela- 
tions, the true and the false would not be mixed up 
in such utter oonfusion, that it would be impossible 
to distinguish the one class from the other. 

DREDGING is oommonly applied to the opera- 
tion of removing mud, silt, and other depositions 
from the bottom of harbours, canals, rivers, docks, 
&c. The beds of all large rivers, more particularly 
those which pass along comparatively flat or alluvial 
soils, are much encumbered in their channels by 
banks of sand and small gravel, while an their mar- 
gins are found the finer or more minute depositions 
of silt and mud. Large streams, from the peat body 
of water whioh they bring, and from the greeter 
strength of their currents, will be always able to 
make a passage; but narrow and winding men, with 
slowly-flowing waters, are often materially injured 
by the depositions. To such a degree has this been 
experienced at Sandwich, in Kent, that that ancient 
seaport is left almost in the state of an inland town. 
The rivers of Holland, and those flowing through tbs 
plains of Italy are likewise thus affected; and so- 
oording to the imparity of the waters, the entrances 
of docks and hanxvun, canals, basins, bo., are mews 
or less silted up, and require to be deemed nr 
dredged. " 

The most simple mode of dredging, end probabjv 
the one originally adopted for removing the lnequriEI- 
ties from toe bottom of riven and harbours, is tbs 
spoon dredging-boat An appantos of this desc ri p 
tton was used for dredging toe harbour of Leghorn 
so far back as 1090. The spoon apparatus consists 
of a strong ring or hoop of malleable faun, about 6 or 
7 feet in drcumfcreuoe, properly formed /orffiaktm 
an fanmrion upon the soft and muddy gro u nd* Hw 
this ring is strongly attached a large bag of boflook’e 
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hid* or tanned iailDwt, perforated with * Bomber of 
■mall holea, with a capacity of 4 or 5 oubio feet A 
long pole or handle la attached to the spoon, and a 
rope to the bottom of the bag, for directing their 
portion at the oommenoement of each operation. 
The pole or handle varies in length and thickness, 
the length, recording to the depth of water, being 
from 15 to 80 feet This apparatus is generally worked 
with a winch, and the ohsln or rope is brought from 
the spoon to the winoh, through a block suspended 
from a small crane, for bearing the spoon and its 
contents to the side of the boat The purchase-rope 
fa led npon deck by a snatch-block In the proper 
direction for the barrel of the winch. 


The bucket dredging-machine driven by steam 
has been generally supposed to be of British origin; 
and it appears to have been first used in England 
on the Wear about 1796, being subsequently im- 
proved by Hughes, John Rennie, and others. It 
waa not brought Into general use sooner than ten or 
twelve yean after the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. At the present dav, whenever a 
continued necessity exists for dredging, the steam 
apparatus is always employed. The special feature 
of the steam-dredger is the ladder or frame carrying 
a succession of buckets on an endless chain, the lower 
end of the frame being vertically adjustable, so as to 
allow the buokets to aooop at a greater or less depth. 
The machine is driven by a steam-engine through 
the intervention of gearing. In the case of dredgers 
which discharge the excavated material over the 
stern a long shaft amidships oonveys the motion 
from the gearing about the engine to a tumbler- 
block fixed on a frame above the stern, and around 
which the endless chain revolves. The buckets are 
of iron, are somewhat scoop-shaped, and have a 
ontting edge of steel. They out into the bottom of 
the water on the under side of the frame, turn on a 
second tumbler-block at its foot, oarry the mud, silt, 
fta, along the upper side of the frame, and empty it 
at the top over the first tumbler-block into puntB, 
barges, or hoppers lying close to the vessel. When 
the materials excavated are to be carried away and 
deposited on land, punts or lighters are used; when 
they are to be carried out to sea, hoppers are em- 
ployed. The latter are vessels driven by steam, 
having a large tank-like oompartment capable of 
containing 400 to 600 tons of material, and pro- 
vided with a hinged bottom whioh can be onened 
when the place of deposit 1 b reached, and the 
dredgings easily and quickly discharged Dredg- 
ing-machines are sometimes made with single and 
sometimes with double bucket-ladders, and may be 
so constructed as to discharge over both sides as 
well as at the stern. Large dredgers can dredge 
at a depth of from 80 to 85 feet, and when working 
on favourable ground will excavate at the rate of 
400 to 600 tons per hour. 

The olam-ahdt dredger, also known as grab, derives 
Its name from the construction of the bucket, which 
oonsfats of two pieces hinged together horizontally 
after the manner of a dam-shell, and provided with 
some meohanism by means of which it can be opened 
and dosed readily by the same power that raises and 
lowers it. The racket, suspended from the end of a 
crane jib, descends epsn to the bottom, and while 
there H Is filled by dosing It It is then raised and 
opened in order to empty it The descent is usually 
regulated by two vertical polee connected with the 
crane, and the buoket itself frequently has sharp testh 
on its ontting edges to enable it to penetrate bard 
substances. Various forms of steam-pump dredges, 
In whioh apotion-pipss are used, have been devised, 
and such luetitm-iredgtr* are now in oommon use. 

DRSNTHE, a province of Holland, bounded z. 


by Hanover, a. and w. by province Overijsed, w. by 
Friesland, and N. and B. by Groningen; area, 1080 
square miles. It is in general more elevated than 
the surrounding provinces, especially in the oentre, 
from whioh the ground fails away on ell sides. Thera 
are also several small lakes. T*he soil is in general 
sandy, and large portions of the province are covered 
with heath and morass, those parts whioh are elevated 
forming good land when cleared of turf. The princi- 
pal grain crops are rye and buokwheat, though barley 
and oats are also partially cultivated. Excellent flax 
and hops are also grown. Oak, ash, linden, birch, and 
other kinds of timber cover a considerable area. The 
principal wealth of Drenthe, however, fa obtained 
from breeding horses and rearing superior cattle, 
sheep, swine, and poultry of all kinds. Its capital 
is Assen. Pop. (1899), 148,642. 

DRESDEN, one of the finest oities of Germany, 
the residence of the kings of Saxony, and capital of 
the monarchy, is situated in a beautiful valley on 
both sides of the river Elbe. On the left bank are 
the Altstadt (Old Town), Friedriohstadt, and other 
quarters, and on the right the Neustadt (New 
Town), the An tons tad t, Ac. The municipal area 
received a large extension in 1897. The portion 
on the right bank oalled the Neustadt since 1732 
is really the older, and was formerly known as Old 
Dresden. Among the structures worthy of notice 
are the bridges across the Elbe: the Augustus 
Bridge, originally built in 1178 and rebuilt between 
1727 and 1/29; the bridge called the Albert Bridge, 
a mile above the old one, opened in November, 1877; 
the Qneen Carols Bridge, midway between, opened 
in 1895 (besides the bridge whioh accommodates rail- 
way and general traffio, and an iron bridge solely for 
railway traffio) ; the Sophienkirche or Protestant 
Court Church; the Roman Catholio Court Ohuroh, 
which contains several fine pictures; the Church of 
Our Lady, an imposing edifice; the Church of St. 
John; the royal palace; thelawoourts; the Museum, 
a beautiful building, containing a famous picture- 
gallery and other treasures, and forming; a wing of 
the building known as the Zwinger, which contains 
zoological and other collections; the Japanese Palace 
(AuguBteum), containing the public library of from 
300,000 to 400,000 volumes, besides a rich collection 
of antiquities; the Johanneum, now containing the 
oollection of porcelain and the historical museum, 
a valuable oollection of arms, armour, domestic 
utensils, <fec., belonging to the middle ages. The 
royal palaoe is unattractive externally, but has a 
fine interior adorned with fresooes, 6c., and the 
Green Vault oontains a most valuable collection of 
jewels and small works of art The court theatre 
forms a large and splendid edifioe designed by Gott- 
fried Semper, begun in 1871, and opened on the 2nd 
of February, 1878. The new town-house, the perma- 
nent exhibition building, and the new railway-station 
shonld also be mentioned. There is a fine park of 
300 acres. The city is distinguished for its excel- 
lent educational, literary, and artistic institutions, 
among whioh are the Polytechnic School, organized 
muoh on the plan and scale of a university; several 
gymnasia and real -schools of the first rank ; a military 
academy; the Conservatory and School of Mnsio; the 
Academy of Fine Arts; the Royal School, few draw- 
ing, modelling, 6c. The manufactures of Dresden 
are not unimportant, and are various in character; 
the china, however, for which the city fa famed, fa 
made chiefly at Meissen, 14 miles distant In Dres- 
den are made articles in gold and silver, mathematical 
and surgical instruments whioh bear a good repute^ 
straw bats and plait, artificial flowers, gloves, leather, 
cigars and cigarettes, musical instruments, chemicals, 
perfumes, mineral waters, chooolate, playing-oards,6o. 
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There are large h re weriee, and in the neighbourhood 
there are coal-mines, iron and glaaa works, and 
manufaotorits of chemical stuffs, Ac, The oommeroe 
Is considerable, and of late years, ainoe the develop- 
ment of the railway system, the trade with foreign 
parts has considerably increased. A good deal of 
mislnnan ia done with the upper parts of the Elbe, by 
means of the steamers, which ply as far up as Tetachen. 
Pop. in 1895, 386,440; in 1900, 395,849. 

We may here aay a few words on the collections of 
art Hie gallery of pictures, one of the finest in the 
world, was begun very early, but first became of 
much Importance under Augustus IL, king of Po- 
land and elector of Saxony. It owes its most valu- 
able treasures, however, to Augustus IIL, a prodigal 
monarch, Who exhausted his country by his extrava- 
gances. He purchased the greater portion of the 
gallery of the Duke of Modena for £180,000, and 
many single pictures, among them Raphael’s master- 
piece, the Madonna dl Sis to. The pictures number 
about 26,000, and in particular comprise many fine 
specimens of the Italian, Dutch, and Flemish schools. 
From the Dutch school there are, among others, 
some forty Rubenses, twenty Van Dykes, over twenty 
Rembrandts, besides Ostades, Gerard Dows, Teniers, 
Wouvermanns, bo. Of the old German school, Hol- 
bein’s Madonna, a sublime work, is particularly 
distinguished. Of the French school there are many 
Claude Lorraines, Poussins, Le Bruns, and others. 
Of the Italian school the gallery is rich in pictures of 
Coreggio, including his famous Night ; of Raphael, 
the Madonna di Sis to, the Madonna della Seggiola, 
and others. There are also works of Leonards da 
Vinci, Glulio Romano, Andrea del Sarto, Battoni, 
Titian (his famous Venus and the Tribute Money), 
Garofalo, Paul Veronese, Guido Reni, Carracci, Carlo 
Dolce, and every distinguished Italian painter. This 
collection is liberally open every day to all visitors. 
Besides this fine gallery of pictures the museum con- 
tains also a collection of engravings and drawings, in 
all amounting to upwards of 350,000. There is here 
also a rich collection of casta exemplifying the pro- 
gress of sculpture from the earliest times, and 
including oopies of all the most important antiques, 
made under the direction of Raphael Mengs, in Italy. 
The collection of antiques in the Japanese Palace 
contains some excellent statues, among which are dis- 
tinguished three female figures from Herculaneum. 
The Johanneum Museum contains a historical mu- 
seum and a large variety of specimens of Chinese, 
Japanese, East Indian, Sfevres, Meissen, Ac., porce- 
lain ware arranged chronologically. Dresden beiqg 
thus rich in treasures of art, and favoured by a 
beautiful natural situation, is the summer resort of 
many foreigners. 

Dresden is of Slavonic origin, and first came under 
German and Christian influence after the subjuga- 
tion of the Slaves about the year 922. At the be- 
ginning of the 18th century it is mentioned in docu- 
ments as a city, and as a residence of the markgravee 
of Meissen. Since 1485 it has been the residence of 
tire rulers of Saxony. In the first half of the 18th 
century it was greatly embellished, but suffered much 
in the Seven Tears' war. In 1760 it waa bombarded 
by Frederick the Great nine days. The Austrians 
occupied the dty in 1809 without injuring it The 
campaign of 1818 was most ruinous tor the dty and 
its environs. From May till about the middle of Sep- 
tember it was held by Napoleon, and eevere fighting 
In and around the dty took place almost every day. 
After some yean of war and suffering, on the 7th 
of June, 1815 , peace and industry returned to the 
German Florence, as Herder calls Dresden. After 
that time dwelling-houses, gardens, and parks took 
the place of tha former fortifications. During the 


revolutionary movement of 1649 It suffered rather 
severely. In 1866 it was occupied by the Prussians, 
but was evacuated in the following spring. It has 
been greatly beautified and extended in reoeut timer 
(especially under the auapfoes of King John), and Hr 
population Is rapidly increasing. 

DRESS. See Clothdio. 

DREUX (indent Duro*caua) t one of the oldest 
towns of Franoe, department of Eure-et-Lofr, on the 
Blaise, near to where it joins the Euro, 20 
zr.K.w. Chart ree. It is bimt at the foot of a hill, 
crowned by a dilapidated castle ; has many old build- 
ing!, among which are the parish ohuroh, an inter- 
esting Gothic edifice of the thirteenth century, with 
a tower of the sixteenth ; and the hotel de villa, of 
the sixteenth oentury, containing a museum of aa- 
tiquitiee, Ac. The castle above-mentioned **»"*»*«■ 
a chapel, founded in 1142; to which has been added 
the costly mausoleum of the Orleans family, 
by Louis Philippe not long before his expulsion. 
Dreux has a chamber of oommeroe, several tanneries, 
and some trade in grain and other provisions. When 
it was founded is uncertain; but it had its own oounta 
and a mint, a.d. 1031. It was long the aapital of 
the oounty of Drouais, now merged in department 
Eure- et- Loir. It was taken and ravaged by the 
Anglo-Normans in 1188. A sanguinary battle took 
place near the town in 1562, between the Royalists 
under Montmorency and the Huguenots under Condi, 
in whioh the latter were defeated. In 1598 Henry 
IV. took it by assault after an obstinate siege of 
eighteen days, in which its defenoes were much 
damaged ; they were never repaired, and the town 
soon thereafter decayed. Pop. (1891), 8520. 

DRIFFIELD, Great, a market town, 
county and 27 miles east by north of York, at the 
head of a navigable canal, communioating with the 
Humber at HulL It oonsists chiefly of one lam 
and broad street , and has an indent parish ohuroh, 
several Dissenting chapels, National and other schools, 
a mechanics’ -institute, reading-room, and dispensary. 
Driffield has some large flour-mills ; it has also works 
for the manufacture of artificial manures and linseed- 
cake. Pop. (1891), 5703, (1901), 5766. 

DRIFT SAND is sand thrown up by the waves 
of the sea and blown when dry some distance Inland 
until arrested by large stones, tree roots, or other ob- 
stacles, round which it gradually accumulates until 
the heaps attain considerable dimensions. When 
these mounds have reached a oertain elevation they 
are urged farther inland. The same wind, says Cuvier, 
that drives the sand from the sea upon the mound, 
drives the sand from its summit to its land side. In 
some parts of the coasts of France, tee Landes In 
particular, these inroads upon the land have bean 
attended with destructive consequences. The quan- 
tity of sand annually deposited along that ooast le 
estimated at 8,000,000 cubic feet, and its annual 
progress inland some 72 feet Such has been tie 
destructive effects upon a village of Brittany that 
nothing is visible of it exoept a portion of the church 
steeple. For the purpose ot arresting the inland pro- 
gress of drift sand various measures nave been adopt- 
ed, the most successful being the planting of sand- 
loving plants with long creeping roots, each as Cartx 
artnarta, which help to fix the sand and break the 
influence of the wind. 

DRILL. — 1. A tool need for boring botes in wood. 
metaL stone, ivory, Aa It consists of a sharp obtest 
to which a circular motion te oornmnnkated by mssno 
of a handle, oapabte of bain* tuned round eerily In 
a fixed stook, or by a cord, wnioh, being moved borl- 
sontally backward and forward, nsnese^he vertical 
chisel to revolve alternately in the direction of tee 
movement. In machinery and sngineeriag work s - 
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•he Mb are generally driven by the gearing of the 
factory. The catting end of this tod has usually % 
s harp projecting pin in the oentre and the edges 
forming the angle are bevelled in opposite directions. 
— 2. A fine linen texture of a satiny finish, used for 
gentlemen's summer dr e ss e s. Plain drills are worked 
with five shafts, fancy patterns with eight — 8. The 
course of instruction in which a soldier or sailor is 
taught the use of arms and the practice of military 
and naval evolutions. It is generally considered that 
four months' drill is required to fit an infantry re- 
cruit for the service. — 4. (i Cynocephahu leucoplumt), 
a species of baboon of a smaller size and lese fierce 
disposition than the mandrill, and like it a native of 
the coast of Guinea. The face and ears are bare and 
of a glossy black colour, the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet are also naked and of a deep copper 
colour. — 6. In agriculture, a machine for sowing 
seeds in rows (see following article). 

DRILLING is the term applied to the plan of 
sowing in parallel rows as distinguished from Bowing 
broadcast. It was introduced into England by 
Jethro Tull, who published a work on the subject in 
1781. He saw that mere ploughing and rough har- 
rowing were not cultivation, but only its rudimentary 
operations; and that the soil required to be stirred and 
pulverized, not only before sowing, but also after the 
plants had appeared above pound, in order that 
weeds might be extirpated ana fresh particles of soil 
brought in oontact with the roots of the crop. The 
plan of sowing in drills or ridges, and hoeing in the 
intervals was therefore adopted by Tull as the best 
means to attain his objects. He, however, committed 
the mistake of fancying that finely divided earth 
was the food of plants, and condemned the use of 
manure. The advantage of sowing in drills has 
stood the test of experience, and drill husbandry, by 
combining the advantages of continued tillage with 
those of manure and a judicious rotation of crops, is 
a marked improvement on the old mode of sowing 
all seeds broadcast. The crops which are now gen- 
erally drilled are turnips, potatoes, beans, pease, car- 
rots, clover, oereals, flax, <fea Clover ana flax are 
sown in drills about 3 or 4 inches apart, oereals from 
6 to 10 inches, and beans, potatoes, and turnips at 
from 26 to 28 inches apart. The distance between 
the rows in the green crops is generally such as to 
allow the use of a light plough or horse-hoe to be 
drawn between them without endangering the grow- 
ing plants. The first form of drill was of very simple 
construction, and was only adapted for sowing one 
low at a time. The sower pushed it before him like 
a small wheel-barrow. The improved form is a much 
mere complicated instrument. It is supported on 
two wheels and is drawn by a horse. It sows ground 
bones, ashes, or any other dry manure at the same 
time with the seed. The seed is let gradually down 
from beams in the body of the machine into furrows 
made by its ooulters. Drilling is of more importance 
on dry than on moist soils, as m the former weeds are 
more apt to spring up and injure the crops. Among 
the praeipal advantages of drilling over broadcast 
sowing we may mention that a considerable saving of 
seed is effected in the sowing of grain crops, but the 
great advantage is that in the oaee of green crops it 
the fanner more readily to clean the land 
both by the hand and by the hone-hoe. To keep the 
soil stirred and pulverised, which can only be pro- 
perly done when the crops have been drilled, favours 
the retention and absolution of the moisture. 

DRINK See Donnes. 

DRIPSTONE, a projecting tablet or moulding 
over the head of a doorway, window, archway, or 

fipJif- 

DRIVKB, In navigation,aq u a drila U r al sa il ho is t e d 


on the mixsen-gaff and stretched at b ottom by a 
boom. It is the principal fore-and-aft sail, and is of 
great use in a contrary wind. Spanker is the popu- 
lar nautical name for this official term. 

DRIVING, Cabilx&s or Fubious. Several legis- 
lative provisions have been made with the view of 
preventing accidents arising from carelessness in the 
driving and m imaging of wheeled vehicles. Where a 
fatal accident occurs from negligenoe or furious driv- 
ing the pereon in fault is held guilty of culpable homi- 
cide. By 1 and 2 Will. IV. cap. xliii the driver of 
a cart, &c., is liable in a penalty not exceeding £6 for 
riding in the vehicle without double reins; for leav- 
ing a cart travelling on the road without a person ti> 
guide the beast; for not keeping to the left or near 
side of the road in passing or while being passed 
by another vehicle; or for wilfully preventing an- 
other person or vehicle to pass. Drivers or owner* 
are liable in a penalty not exceeding forty shillings if 
more than two carts are under the management of 
one person ; if the last of two oarts has more than 
one horse; or if the horse of the last cart is not at- 
tached by the rein to the front cart and following 
in the same line not more than 6 feet behind. Own- 


ers are liable in forty shillings if the driver is under 
fourteen years of age. The driver of a stage-ooaoh 
or such public conveyance must not quit his horses 
or the box, at any place where assistance can be 
procured before a proper person comes to hold the* 
horses, neither must he permit any other person to 
drive without consent of a proprietor or against the 
consent of the passengers, nor quit the coach without 
necessity or for a longer time than necessary. Drivers 
of stage-coaches who occasion injury to passengers by 
misconduct or furious driving may be punished crim- 
inally by fine or imprisonment. 

DROGHEDA, a municipal town and seapoft. of 
Ireland (formerly a pari, borough) in the county of 
Louth, on both Bides of the Boyne, about 4 miles from 
the sea, 26 miles north of Dublin. Both portions of 
the town, the area of whioh has been recently ex- 
tended, lie partly in hollows, and partly on rather 
steep acclivities. It oonsists of four prinoipal streets, 
which intersect each other at right angles, and of a 
number of smaller, with numerous lanes and alleys. 
The greater number of the houses are built of brick, 
and are in general substantial and well constructed; 
but there are extensive suburbs composed largely of 
miserable cabins, which greatly disfigure the ap- 
proaches. Flax and cotton spinning are carried on 
in Drogheda and the immediate vicinity to a very 
considerable extent Among the other industrial 
establishments of the town are chemical works, saw- 
mills, a foundry, breweries, a tannery, &c. Drogheda 
carries on a pretty large export trade, ehiefly with 
Liverpool. The exports consist principally of corn, 
meal, flour, cattle, provisions, linen, &a; and It 
imports coal, manufactured goods, and oolonial pro- 
duce in considerable quantity. The harbour of 
Drogheda is formed by the waters of the Boyne, 
4 miles from the sea, and extends about half a mile 


below the bridge, with 16 to 18 feet of water abreast 
of the quays. At the entrance of the harbour are 
three lighthouses. The navigation of the Boyne for 
barges of 60 tons extends inland to Navan. 10 miles. 

Drogheda was a principal rendezvous for the f orase 
whioh were so frequently required in Ulster between 
the fourteenth ana seventeenth centuries. On the 
breaking out of the rebellion in 1641 It was unsee- 
oeesfully besieged by the rebels; in 1640 It wae 
stormed by Cromwell and Its gar rison pvt to the 
sword; and in 1600 it resisted the attach ot a division 
of ICfag William’s army. Within 2 miles of its walk 
was fought the famous 'Battle of the Boyne.' Drog- 
heda was also the see* of many Irish parliaments at 
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various periods, particularly during the fifteenth oen- 
tury. Pop. in 1891, 11,812; in 1901, 12,765. 

DROHOBYCZ, a town of Austria, in Galicia, on 
the Tysmienica, 41 miles s.s.w. Lemberg. It consists 
of the town proper and several suburbs ; contains two 
churches, one the handsomest in the country, a syna- 
gogue, Basilian monastery, castle, and high school; 
ana has an important trade, chiefly with Hungary, 
in corn, leather, linen, earthenware, and particularly 
salt, obtained from salt springs in the vicinity. Near 
the town are also valuable iron mines and pitch wells. 
Pop. (1880), 15,714; (1890), 17,784. 

DROITWICH, a market- town, municipal, and 
formei parliamentary borough of England, in the 
county and 6 miles n.n.e. of Worcester, on the 
banks' of the'Salwarp; pop. in 1891, 4021; in 1901, 
4163. Droitwich is supposed to have been the 
Saline of the Romans, and some Homan remains 
have been discovered. It is still famous for its brine 
springs, rising near the centre of the town through 
strata of red sandstone and gypsum, and from which, 
as appears from grants to the church of Worcester, 
salt has been manufactured for more than 1000 
years. Muoh salt is obtained from these brine 
springs, or wyches, as they are provinoiallv termed, 
and they are also used as saline baths. Droitwich 
now gives name to a parL div. of the oounty. 

DR6ME, a south-east department of France, with 
a general slope westward to the left bank of the 
Rhone, but oovered almost throughout by ramifica- 
tions of the Alps, the average height of which, how- 
ever, does not exceed 4000 feet; area, 2508 square 
miles, of which about one-fourth fo waste, one-third 
under wood, and a great part of the remainder under 
tillage and pasture, but the soil possesses little natural 
fertility, being thin and sandy, and the grain raised 
falls short of the consumption. A considerable ex- 
tent of the surface is occupied by vineyards, and 
several of the wines produced have a high reputation; 
the most celebrated being those of the Hermitage, 
grown near Tain, and the wines of Die, Donzfere, 
Chateau-neuf, Montdlimart, and Mercurol. In many 
districts the olive and mulberry tree thrive well, and 
large quantities of silk are obtained. Game, includ- 
ing chamois, hareB, and partridges, abounds. The wolf 
is by no means uncommon, and eagles and vultures 
are occasionally seen. The lakes and rivers are well 
supplied with fish. The minerals include iron, lead, 
oopper, and coal; limestone, gypsum, and marble, white 
and veined, are common. The manufactures oonsist 
of ooarse woollen, serge, printed linenB, gloves, leather; 
and there are numerous dye-works, paper, cotton, and 
silk mills, several roperies, brick and tile works, and 
blast-furnaces. Its principal river, the ancient Druna, 
which gives it its name, divides it nearly into two 
equal parts, crossing it almost centrally from east to 
west It has a course of about 68 miles, through 
wild and picturesque scenery, and joins the left bank 
of the Rhone 12 miles south by west of Valenoe. 
Drdme is divided into four arrondissements, twenty- 
nine cantons, and 379 communes. Pop. in 1896, 
800,213; in 1901, 294,704. 

DROMEDARY. Bee Camel. 

DROMORE, an episcopal city and market-town, 
Ireland, oounty Down, on both sides of the Lagan, 
here crossed by two bridges, 16 miles south-west of 
Belfast It consists of a square and seven well-built 
streets, and in its oathedral, a small unpretending 
structure built by its celebrated Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
loTj his r emains are deposited. Pop. in 1891, 2859. 
DRONTHEIM. See Tbovdhjxm. 

DROPSY, a preternatural collection of serous or 
waterv fluid in the cellular tissue, or different cavi- 
ties* the body. It receives different appellations, 
to tiw particular situation of the fluid. 


When it is diffused through the cellular tissue 
under the skin, either generally or partially, it la 
called oedema or anasarca. An accumulation of fluid 
in the oayity of the abdomen is termed aseites, in the 
cavity of the chest hydrothorax or hydropt peetorit, 
in the cavity of the serous membrane surrounding 
the heart hydroperieardtum, in the ventricles of the 
brain hydrocephalus, in the scrotum hydroede. 

The production of dropsy oannot be understood 
without a knowledge of the mode in whioh the vari- 
ous tissues and organs of the body are nourished. 
In every tissue, with very few exceptions, there are 
two sets of vessels, blood-vessels and lymphatio or 
absorbent vessels, and these two sets of vessels are 
very closely related to one another. Blood is brought 
to the tissue or organ by an artery of greater or less 
size, which by dividing and subdividing into smaller 
and smaller branches distributes the Mood to every 
part of the tissue or organ. The subdivision into 
finer vessels goes on till the blood is being distributed 
along vessels of extreme fineness, whose walls are 
exceedingly delicate, permitting fluid from the blood 
to pass through them to bathe the tissues. These 
are the capillary vessels. These vessels gradually 
reunite, forming small veins, whioh unite to form 
larger veins, and so on until the blood brought to the 
tissue by an artery is finally carried off by a vein, 
the medium of communication between these two 
vessels being the exceedingly fine close network of 
ves* Is forming the capillary system. The capillary 
network, then, is the means by which the blood and 
tissues are brought into communication, the tissnee 
being bathed with fluid passing through the delioate 
capillary walls, and exchanges between the fluid 
bathing the tissues and the blood-current through 
the vessels being possible through the fine walls of 
the capillary vessels. Now it is quite dear that the 
quantity of fluid oozing into and bathing the tissues 
will depend upon the pressure of blood in the vessels. 
The fuller the vessels are the more will ooze through 
their walls. This pressure, in turn, will depend upon 
two things: (1) the quantity of blood brought to the 
tissue by the supplying vessel — the artery, and (2) 
the ease with which the blood passes off by the out- 
going vessel — the vein. If the supplying vessel, the 
artery, be very widely dilated, permitting a very 
large quantity of blood to distend the capillaries ot 
the tissue, it is evident that fluid oozing into the 
tissues through the capillary walls will be greatly 
increased. On the other hand, suppoee the quantity 
of blood reaching the part by the artery to be only 
moderate, but suppose something to be pressing on 
the outgoing vein, obstructing the flow of blood along 
it, it is equally evident that still the capillaries will 
be greatly distended, because the blood passes off 
from the tissue with difficulty, and the oozing of fluid 
will again be greatly increased. There are other two 
circumstances which will have a bearing upon the 
quantity of fluid esoaping from the vessels. If tfao 
blood be of a more watery character than usual, it is 
obvious how a much larger quantity of fluid than 
usual would bathe the tissues. The state of the walla 
of the capillaries will affect the amount. If the body 
be in an enfeebled state the blood-vessels will abate 
the enfeeblement, and by their want of tone permit 
an escape of fluid more than is usual in a state of 
health. Even though the body as a whole is in a 
healthy state, one put of the body, owing to injury, 
inflammation, and so on, may be in a dep r essed con- 
dition, and the blood-vessels of that part only may 
therefore permit an escape of fluid gre at er than (s 
usual. 

Now the question Is, What becomes of^bis fluid 
which has escaped from the blood-vowe ls into the 
tissues, and which is part of the fluid or plasm of tho 
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ttadt It batlm tb» Hmam, and yields op to them 
tberarfahmeot tha,*. quire. A considerable por- 
tion of ft wOl, therefore, be appropriated. But more 
tfan ia Medial to nourish the tissues always trans- 
ude* from the vessels, and to this there falls to be 
added tike waste products of the activity of the tissues. 
lUe forms lymph, and must be removed. In part it 
Is removed by passing back again into the capillaries 
and being carried off by the veins. But special 
are provided for its removal, namely, the 
lnnphatic or absorbent vessels. These exist in everv 
tissue supplied by blood-vessels, beginning in mi- 
nute spaces in the tissues, uniting to form larger 
vessels, and passing to glands in wnioh the removed 
material undergoes elaboration, permitting it to be 
poured bade again into the blood These lymphatic 
chann els are in intimate connection with the blood- 
vessels, the latter being in many instances surrounded 
by lymphatic channels. Thus, putting it roughly, we 
have a tissue permeated by fine blood-vessels through 
whose walls nnid parts of the blood eeoape to nourish 
the tissue; originating in the tissue we have fine 
lymphatic channels by which the exoess of fluid, plus 
waste matters of the tissue, are drained off. 

Now we are in a position to understand how dropsy 
may be produced It is obvious that the draining-off 
process by the lymphatics must keep pace with the 
oozing process from the blood-vessels, or, if it does 
not, fluid will accumulate in the tissues, constituting 
dropsy. Dropsy is, therefore, the result of some in- 
terference with a natural process of exchange between 
the blood and the tissues through which it flows. It 
arises when more fluid passes Into the tissues than 
can be removed by the lymphatics. It ought to be 
quite evident, then, that dropsy is not a disease in 
Itself. It Is a result, a symptom, and it is equally 
evident that it may be a consequence of a great 
variety of circumstances. We have indicated in what 
circumstances a great exoess of fluid may ooze through 
the capillary walls. If there be a great determina- 
tion of blood to a part, and if the vessels of that part 
be in an unhealthy state, that part will suffer from 
dropsical swelling; in short, we will have the puffy 
swelling in which pressure with the fingers leaves 
depressions that accompanies inflammation of any 
part. This is the cause of the effusion in pleurisy, 
to which the term hydrothorax is applied, and of the 
effusion of fluid round the heart, called hydroperi- 
oardium. The serous membrane, in the one case of 
the lungs, in the other of the heart, is inflamed, and 
more fluid exudes into the serous cavity than the 
lymphatics can remove, and thus a dropsy occurs. 
Two of the most common forma of dropsy arise from 
other causes also already indicated. It has been 

e ted out how some obstruction to the free out* 
of blood from a tissue by the veins will greatly 
Increase the escape of fluid into the tissues. This (s 
one of the commonest causes of dropsy — obstruction 
to tirn circulation in the veins; and In such cases the 
dropsy occurs usually chiefly in the most dependent 
parts, about the feet and ankles. Pressure of tumours 
upon veins ia a frequent cause. Certain diseases of 
the liver, by obstructing the flow of blood through 
that organ, cause marked dropsy in the lower limbs 
and in the belly. The venous blood from the lower 
Umbs and abdominal organs, having to pass through 
the liver on its way to the heart, any difficulty there 


the liver on its way to the heart, any difficulty there 
will make ifceelf felt in all these parti. But nothing 
produces dropsy in this way so quiokly, and causes it 
to become so extensive, ss some disorder of the heart 
which impedes the due flow of blood through it. In 
such a ease the dropsy begins in the feet end ankles, 
end creeps upwards slowly or rapidly according to 
the extent of the failure of the heart Another chief 
cause of dropsy Is an alteration of the character of 


the blood by whkh it becomes more watery. The 
beet instance of this Is found in kidney disease, 
attended by albumin in the urine. In these cases 
the dropsy is first noticed in the face, the puffineas 
first showing about the eyes. The treatment of 
dropsy is the treatment of the disease of which it is but 
a sign — the removal of the obstruction to the venous 
return of blood, the strengthening of the weak heart, 
the removal of the kidney disorder. When cure is 
impossible, relief is often obtained by exciting the 
removal of water from the body by strong purgatives, 
by stimulating the flow from the kidneys by exciting 
sweating, and so on. 

DROSERACE^E, a natural order of exogenous 
plants. They are herbaceous, annual or perennial, 
with alternate leaves. The calyx is either mono- 
sepalous, with five deep divisions, or It has five dis- 
tinct sepals. The corolla is composed of five flat and 
regular petals. The stamens are five in number, or 
some multiple of five; they are free, and alternate 
with the petals. The ovary is one-oelled, rarely two 
or three-celled. The stigmas are sessile and radiating. 
The fruit is a capsule, with one or more cells, opening 
by its upper half only into three, four, or five valves. 
The species are marsh plants, and natives of tempe- 
rate and warm climates. Some of them are natives 
of Britain, among others those belonging to the genus 
Drotera, or Sundew, which gives its name to the order. 
Dioncea (the genus to which the plant known as 
V onus’ TVap-fly — Dioncea muscipula — belongs) and 
Pamassia are also members of this order. 

DROSKT, a kind of light, four-wheeled carriage 
used by the Russians. It is not covered, and in the 
middle there rises a sort of bench placed lengthways. 
When there is only a single person in the drosky he 
generally throws one leg on each side of this .bench, 
but the conveyance is also capable of holding two 
persons. The wheels are covered with wings, which 
keep off the mud. The term is now applied to several 
other kinds of vehicles. 

DROSOMETER (Greek, drosos, dew, and metron, 
a measure), an instrument for ascertaining the quan- 
tity of dew which falls. It consists of a balance, one 
end of which is furnished with a plate fitted to re- 
ceive the dew, the other containing a weight protected 
from it. 

DROUAIS, Jean Germain, the most distinguished 
French painter of the school of David, was bom at 
Paris in 1763. Having gone to Rome to study the 
great works of art there, he was, in 1784, successful 
in carrying off the great prize, his subject on that 
occasion being, The Canaanitisb Woman at the Feet 
of Jesus. He was publicly crowned and led In tri- 
umph by his fellow-students to their master. He 
accompanied him as a pensioner to Rome^wfiere he 
studied and copied the greatest masters. His Dying 
Gladiator, and particularly his Marius at Mintumsa. 
on being exhibited in Paris, gained for him and 
David's school a new triumph. He now sketched 
his Philoctetes at Lemnos; but his career was sud- 
denly checked by an inflammatory fever, which put 
an end to his life in 1788, before he had completed 
his twenty-fifth year, and while he was engaged on 
a picture of Cains Gracchus. His rivals and his 
friends united in erecting a monument to him in St. 
Mary's Churoh (in the via Lata). 

DROWNING is a mode of death produoed by im- 
mersing the exterior opening of the respiratory tube 
in a liquid. The immediate cause of death is suffo- 
cation or asphyxia, but other causes also enter into 
the result, and in some oases suffocation may play no 
part in the resulk the person dying from shook dar- 
ing the fall or on striking the water. A serious In- 


; the water. A serious In- 


jury may have been reoeived immediately previous 
to immersion, the person may have fallen into the 
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w alto owing to the ooounenoe of a fit, epfleptio or 
apoplectic, or may have been attaoked by inoh daring 
the straggle In the water. Thus the appearances 
found on a body removed from the water irill not be 
uniform. Even in case* where the person was alive 
on immersion or Immediately before it, all these dr- 
oomstanoes require to be taken into consideration 
before a definite conclusion can be arrived at as to 
the cause of death. The appearanoes relied upon as 
indicating that the person was alive when immersed, 
and that immersion was the cause of death, may be 
stated. The skin is pale, or somewhat livid, or 
bloated, and the appearanoe of goose-skin is found— 
cutis anterina — owing to erection of the hairs by 
the action of the muscles of the hair-bulbs. The 
mouth and nostrils are filled with foam, and the 
tongue is usually swollen and pressing against the 
teeth. The hands are usually clenched, small articles, 
such as straw. Ac., which have been floating in the 
water, or mud, Ac., being found in them. The penis 
appears very small owing to extreme retraction. On 
post-mortem examination water is found in the 
stomach, which may be shown to be of the same 
oharaoter as that in which the body was found. 
Water is found in the lungs, and the air-passages are 
filled with froth. The veins and right side of the 
heart are engorged with blood, and the brain is con- 
gested. 

Complete insensibility arises in one or two minutes 
after immersion, but death does not occur for a 
minute or two later, in from two to five minutes 
after immersion. Newly bora ohildren and young 
puppies, it has been found, stand submersion longer 
than the fully grown. So long as the heart continues 
to beat recovery is possible, in all oases of asphyxia 
the heart continues to beat even when all effort to 
breathe has ceased; and as the heart may be feebly 
pulsating when the person presents no appearance of 
life, efforts at resuscitation should always be made, 
in the absence of any authoritative opinion that 
death has occurred. 

The following are the directions for restoring the 
apparently drowned, issued by the National Lifeboat 
Institution, founded on the methods of Dr. Marshall 
Hall and Dr. Silvester (see Plate): — 

Send immediately for medical assistance, blankets, 
and dry clothing; but proceed to treat the patient 
instantly on the spot, in the open air, exposing the 
faoe, neck, and chest to the wind, except in severe 
weather, and removing all tight clothing from the 
neck and chest, especially the braces. The points to 
be aimed at are— first and immediately, the Restora- 
tion of Breathing; and secondly, after breathing is 
restored, the Promotion of Warmth and Circulation. 
The efforts to restore breathing must be commenced 
immediately and energetically, and persevered in for 
one or two hours, or until a medical man has pro- 
nounced that life is extinct Efforts to promote 
warmth and circulation, beyond removing wet clothes 
and drying the skin, must not be made till the first 
appearanoe of natural breathing. To Restore Breath- 
ing. — Place the patient on the floor, with the face 
downwards, and one of the arms under the forehead, 
in which position all fluids will more readily escape 
by the mouth, and the tongue will fall forward, leav- 
ing the entrance into the windpipe free. Assist 
thfa operation by wiping and cleansing the mouth. 
If satisfactory breathing commences, use the treat- 
ment described below to promote warmth. If there 
be only slight brsathing, or np breathing, or if the 
breathing falL then, to excite breathing , turn the pa- 
tient on one side, supporting the head, and excite the 
nostrils with snuff, hartahorn, and smelling-salts, or 
tiokle the throat with a farther, Ac. Bub the chest 
mid Isos warm, and dash cold water, or odd and hot 
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coat or other artioie of 
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chest on a folded 
Ton the body ve*y 
beyond, add then 
porting these mea- 
sures about fifteen times In a' minute, oooasjpnally 
varying the side. (By placing the patient on the 
chest, the weight of the body forces the air odt: 
when turned on the side this pressure is removed, and 
air enters the chest) On each occasion that the 
body is replaced on the faoe, make uniform but effi- 
cient pressure with brisk movement on the baok, be- 
tween and below the shoulder-blades on eaoh side, 
removing the pressure immediately before turning 
the body on the side. During the whole of the ope- 
rations, let one person attend solely to the move- 
ments of the head and of the arm plaoed under it 
While the above operations are being proceeded with, 
dry the hands ana feet; and as soon as dry clothing 
or blankets can be procured, strip the body, mid cover 
r gradually reolotne it, but taking care not to inter- 
fere with the efforts to restore breathing. Should 
these efforts not prove successful in the course of 
from two to five minutes, proceed to imitate breath- 
ing by Dr. Silvester’s method, as follows : — Place the 
patient on the back, on a fiat surfaoe, inclined a little 
upwards from the feet; raise and support the head 
and shoulders on a small firm cushion, or folded ar- 
ticle of dress placed under the shoulder-blades. Draw 
forward the patient’s tongue, and keep It projecting 
beyond the lips; an elastic band over tile tongue ana 
under the chin will answer this purpose, or a piece of 
string or tape may be tied rouna them, or by raising 
the lower iaw the teeth may be made to retain the 
tongue in that position. To imitate the movements of 
breathing. — Standing at the patient's head, grasp the 
arms just above the elbows, and draw the arms gently 
and steadily upwards above the head, and keep them 
stretched upwards for two seconds. (By this means 
air is drawn into the lungs.) Then turn down the 
patient’s arms and press them gently and firmly far 
two seconds against the sides of the chest (By this 
means air is pressed out of the lungs.) Repeat these 
measures alternately, deliberately, and perseveringly 
about fifteen times in a minute, until a spontaneous 
effort to respire is perceived, immediately upon which 
cease to imitate the movements of breathing, and 
proceed to induce circulation and warmth. For this 
purpose commence rubbing the limbs, upwards, with 
firm grasping pressure and energy, using handker- 
chiefs, flannels, Ac. (By this measure the blood is 
propelled along the veins towards the heart.) Ap- 
ply hot flannels, bottles or bladders of hot water, 
heated bricks, Ac., to the pit of the stomach, the 
armpits, between the thighs, and to the soles of the 
feet If the patient has been carried to a house after 
respiration has been restored, be careful to let the air 
play freely about the room. 

A simpler method, and one eerily applied by one 
person, is that of Dr. Beniamin Howard of New 
York. Plaoe the body on Its face, with the roll of 
clothing under the stomach, one arm being bent up- 
wards, so that the hand lies under the for eh ead. 
Pull the body by the feet downwards over the roll 
of clothing. Thu expels water from the chest. Im- 
mediately after this turn the body on the baok, plaoe 
the roll of clothing under the shoulders, so thrt the 
head falls bade ana the neck is stretched. Kneel over 
the body, one knee close al ongs ide of either thi gh . 
Spread both hands over the lower pert of the sheet, 
so that the thumb hooks in under the lowest ribs on 
each side, the fingers being spread out on the obfit 
Steadily prom forwards, poshing with the weight of 
the body on the area, raising the ribs, the operator's 
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body befog tibiae t h rown well forwards over the pa- 
tient. Tub enlarges the cavity of the chest, and 
oanees air to enter. When the riba have been pushed 
up to their utmost extent, with a slight effort from 
tine arms the operator pushes himself back to the 
more erect position, ana allows the ribs to recoil to 
their former position, thus expelling the air. This 
process is repeated fifteen times a minute, and may 
be maintained for a long period without fatigue. If 
respiration be restored use the means already indi- 
cated to promote the circulation and warmth. 

Cautions. — Prevent unnecessary crowding of per- 
sons round the body. Avoid rough usage, and do 
not suffer the body to remain on the back unless the 
tongue is secured. Never hold the body up by the 
feet. On no account place the body in a warm bath, 
unless under medical direction, and even then only 
as a momentary excitant. The reason for this cau- 
tion Is as follows. When the blood is in circulation 
carbonic acid is produoed, which is removed from the 
Uood by means of the oxygen inhaled in respiration. 
Consequently, when the circulation is stimulated by 
the warm bath, while respiration is not proportionally 
excited, carbonic acid is formed in the blood and re- 
mains there, acting as a poison on the patient. 

General Observations. — On restoration to life a tea- 


spoonful of warm water should be giveu; and then, 
if the power of swallowing be returned, small quan- 
tities of warm wine, or weak brandy and water, 
warm; the patient should be kept in bed, and a dis- 
position to sleep encouraged. Great care is requisite 
to maintain the restored vital actions, and, at the 
came time, to prevent undue excitement. It is an 
erroneous opinion that persons are irrecoverable be- 
cause life does not soon make its appearance; and it 
la absurd to suppose that a body must not be meddled 
with or removed without the permission of a coroner. 
(For other oases of suspended animation see AS- 
PHYXIA.) 

DROWNING, formerly a mode of capital punish- 
ment in Europe, but now no longer resorted to for 
that purpose. The last person executed by drowniug 
In Scotland suffered death in 1611, by which time 
this mode of punishment had already become obso- 
lete In England. In Ireland there was an execution 
by drowning so lately as 1777. 

DROYLSDEN, an urban district of England, in 
Lancashire, situated on an elevated plain, 3 4 rnileB 
B. Manchester, served by the Lancs, and YorkB. And 
Great Central railways. The town consists chiefly 
of one principal street, irregularly laid out, but well 
kepi. There are large ootton manufactories, some 
copperas works, one or two small dye-works, print 
wows, chemical works, &c. Pop. in 1881, 8687 ; in 
1891. 9482; in 1901, 11,087. 

DROZ, the name of three celebrated mechani- 
cians: — 

1. Pierre- J aoqukt, bom at Chaux-de-Fonds in 
1721. Aspiring to be something more than a mere 
workman, he endeavoured to perfect the different 
parts of clock-work, and succeeded in attaching to 
common time-pieces, at a small expense, machinery 
which produoed music resembling the chime of bells, 
*nd the musio of a flute. His attempts to discover 

* the means of effecting a perpetual motion led him to 
Important discoveries. He contrived, among other 
things, a pendulum, which, being composed of two 
metals of unequal dilatability, remained unaffected 
by heat or oola. He afterwards made his oeleb rated 
writing automaton, which, by means of machinery 
contained within the figure, was made to move its 
fingers and hands, and to form handsome letters. 
His last work was an astronomioal clock. He died 
before this was finished, in 1790. 

2. Hekbi-Louis-Jaoquit, son of the preceding, 


born (1762) at Chaux-de-Fonds. From his earliest 
youth he was employed in mechanical works. At 
the age of twenty -two he went to Paris with some 
of the products of his labour; among which was an 
automaton, representing a young female, which 
played different tunes on the harpBiohord, followed 
the notes in the music-book with her eyes and head, 
and, having finished playing, rose and saluted the 
oompany. In Paris he caused one of the workmen, 
taught by his father, to make a pair of artificial 
hands for a young man who was mutilated, by means 
of which he was enabled to perform most of the 
necessary offices for himself. 'Young man,' said the 
mechanician Vauoanson to Droz, when he saw this 
work, 'you begin where I should be willing to end.’ 
He died in 1791 at Naples, where he had gone for 
the recovery of his health. 

3. Jban-Pierbe, born in 1746, died in 1822, united 
himself, in 1783, with Boulton, in Birmingham, for 
the purpose of striking all the English copper coin. 
He made for the French mint a stamping-machine, 
which, with one stroke, and less expenditure of power 
than is required in the usual process, stamps both 
sides and the rim of coinB. 

DRUGGET, a coarse kind of woollen cloth, for- 
merly used by the lower classes for purposes of cloth- 
ing, but now ohiefly used as a covering for carpets, 
or as a material for making carpets. 

DRUGS, supposed to be from the root of dry, and 
hence literally signifying any dried thing, that is 
dried for the purposes of pharmacy. It is the general 
name of substances, vegetable, animal, or mineral, 
used in medicine. The name is also applied to dye- 
ing materials, and to materials used in tanning and 
other artB. See Pharmacy, Materia Medica. 

DRUIDS, the priests among the ancient Celts. 
Julius Caesar has left more information concerning 
them than any other writer. According to him, they 
possessed the greatest authority among the Celtic 
nations. They were the learned men and philoso- 
phers. They performed all public and private sacri- 
fices, explained the doctrines of their religion, distri- 
buted alj kinds of rewards, administered justice at 
Btated times, and determined the punishment which 
should be inflicted on offenders. Whoever opposed 
their decisions was excommunicated by them, Mid 
thereby deprived of all share in religious worship. 
They could even pronounce this curse against a whole 
people; and, in fact, their power had hardly any 
limits I'hey appointed the highest officers in all 
the cities, and these dared not undertake anything 
without their advice and direction. They were free 
from taxeB and all publio burdens. Instruction in 
religious and all other kinds of knowledge, the art of 
war alone excepted, was intrusted entirely to them. 
They gave oral instruction in the form of verses, 
which often had a hidden meaning, and which were 
committed to memory. According to Caesar, they 
believed in the immortality of the soul, and its trans- 
migration through different bodies. They taught, 
moreover, the nature and motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the magnitude of the universe and the earth, 
the nature of things, and the power of the gods. 
They also practised magic and soothsaying. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, they were not ignorant of natu- 
ral philosophy and physic. They had a wonder- 
ful reverence for the holy mistletoe, that namely 
which grows on the oak, on which tree the mistletoe 
is a rare parasite. This they looked upon as the 
holiest object in nature, and as a panacea; and Pliny 
states that at a certain period Druids clothed in white 
used to go into the woods and cut down the mistle- 
toe with a golden sickle. The sacred groves of the 
Druids are mentioned by Lucan in the first book 
of his Phanalia. They likewise esteemed the oak 
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snored. Mack nonsense has been written on the 
Droids, about whom we really know very little.* The 
*> called ‘Druidioal remains ’ have no claim to this 
designation. See Rhys’s Oeltio Heathendom (1883). 

DRUM, a hollow instrument, either cylindrical in 
«hope with a stretched on both ends, or hemi- 
spherical with a skin stretched over the top, from 
which sound is produced by beating with a stiok. 
Cylindrical drums have wooden sides. Hemispheri- 
cal ones are called kettle-drums, and have heavy 
brass bottoms. They are always in pairs, one dram 
being tuned to the key-note, and the other to the 
fifth of the key. An ordinary small drum is worn at 
the aide, and is beaten with two small sticks on one 
end. Large cylindrical drums are called bass drums, 
and are carried in front. The drummer has one stick 
in each hand, and beats the drum on each end. The 
wIHtm of drums are tightened sometimes by screws, 
and sometimes by oords placed at the side. The 
drums now furnished to the drummers in the British 
army have screws for the purpose. The peculiar 
use of the drum for military purposes seems to have 
been introduced among the Europeans in the time of 
the Crusades. The drum, as a military instrument, 
is used both to beat the march and to give signals. 
No man, who has not experienced it, can imagine the 
exciting power of the drum. The kettle-drum, the 
bass drum, and other kinds of drums, are all common 
In the East. A drum-Jiead court-martial Was a 
council hastily summoned iu the field to try offences 
on the spot. It was superseded (1881) by a summary 
court-martial. 

DRUM, a Celtic word signifying a knoll, ridge, or 
small hill, frequently found alone as the name of a 
village, farm, estate, Ac., and often also as a prefix, 
as in Drum&lbin, Drumderg, Drumlanrig, Drum- 
mossie, Ac. 

DRUM-MAJOR, in the British army, the title 
of the non-commiBsioned officer whose duty it iB to 
teach and direct the other drummers, and whose 
proper designation now is sergeant-drummer. 

DRUMMER, one of the members of a regiment 
whose office it is to beat the drum. In all the 
branches of the service he receives slightly more pay 
than a common soldier. The drummers of a regi- 
ment are under the control of the sergeant -drummer. 
See preceding article. 

DRUMMOND, Thomas, the inventor of the lime 
ball light known by his name, was boro at Edin- 
burgh in October, 1797, and died at Dublin, April 15, 
1840. He early displayed great mathematical ability, 
which induced him to follow the profession of an en- 
gineer. For this purpose, after passing through the 
course at the High School of Edinburgh, he went to 
Woolwich to receive special instruction in the duties 
of an engineer, and while still pursuing his studies 
here he showed his inventive talent by devising a 
form of pontoon which recommended itself by its 
facility of transport as well as by its admirable adap- 
tation to the immediate purpose for which it was 
intended. After completing his studies he was 
stationed for a time in Edinburgh, and in 1820 he was 
invited by Colonel Colby to assist him in a trigono- 
metrical survey be was then making of the Highlands 
of Scotland. During the period he was engaged on 
these labours he spent each winter in London, whore 
he applied himself to the study of chamistxy under 
Braude and Faraday. Having casually heard the 
incandescence of lime mentioned in a lecture, it struck 
him that tne light produoed by incandescence 
might be advantageously applied to replace the Ar- 
gaud-lamps which were used in the surveys, and after 
devoting a good deal of attention to the subject, be 
found a means of effecting the desired object On 
the first ooc— ion on which the light was employed. 


in the Irish survey, begun in 1824, It avowed the posi- 
tion of a station 66 miles distant While en the 
same sway he invented a helioetat which has al- 
ways been employed sinoe in land-surveying, and 
with the aid of which observations oan be taken at 
distances exoeeding 100 miles. Drummond was sub- 
sequently obliged to retire from the survey on ac- 
count of a severe illness which he had contracted 
through exposure to the climate of Ireland. He 
afterwards returned to his duties on the survey, but 
soon quitted them again to beoome Lord Spenoer’a 
private secretary. In 1835 he was appointed under 
secretary for Ireland, and in 1836 he waa chairman 
of a commission on railways in Ireland, and gave In 
a very valuable report of the proceedings of the com- 
mission. His services to Ireland were recognised 
by the erection of a statue by publio subscription. 

DRUMMOND, William, of Hawthoraden. a poet 
of the seventeenth century, distinguished lor the 
elegance and tenderness of his verses, was born at 
Hawthoraden House, on the Esk, within 7 miles of 
Edinburgh, 13th December, 1585. He was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh; after which he spent 
four years in foreign travels, residing for a part of 
the time at Bourges, to study the civil law. On his 
return to Scotland he resigned all idea of the law, 
and, retiring to his romantic seat of Hawthornden. 
gave himself up to the cultivation of poetry ana 
polite literature. A dangerous illness fostered a 
serious and devout turn of mind, which was evinced 
by his first productions, The Cypress Grove, in prose, 
containing reflections upon death; and Flowers of 
Sion, or Spiritual Poems. The death of a young 
lady to whom he was about to be married rendered 
home insupportable, and drove him again abroad. 
He remained on the Continent eight years. In his 
forty-fifth year he was married, and again took up 
his residence at Hawthoraden. Here he entertained 
Ben Jonson for three weeks on the occasion of a visit 
which the English dramatist made to Scotland in the 
winter of 1618-19. To this visit a great deal of in- 
terest is attached from the fact that Drummond took 
notes of the conversations held with Ben Jonson, 
which were afterwards published, though not till 
long after the death both of Jonson and Drummond. 
They first appeared in the folio edition of Drum- 
mond's works in 1711, and this drcumstanoe frees 
Drummond from the charge which has sometimes 
been brought against him, of having committed a 
flagrant breach of hospitality in revealing to the 
world the strictures which Ben Jonson, in the confi- 
dence of private conversation, had freely passed on 
some of his contemporaries. These notes were re- 
published separately by the Shakspeare Society In 
1842, edited by D. Laing. He died on the 4th of 
December, 1649, shortly before completing his sixty- 
fourth year. As a historian, Drummond Is chiefly 
remarkable for an ornate style, and a strong attach- 
ment to the High Church principles of the Jacobites. 
His History of the Reigns of the Five Jameses was 
published several yean after his death. He is now 
remembered only ss a poet There la much sweet- 
ness and melody in hi* verse, end although tinged 
with the oonoeits of the Italian school, there is much 


genuine imagery sod truth of feeling in all his poetry, 
but particularly in his sonnets, which an replete with 
tenderness ana delicacy. Various editions of his 
poems have been published, the most recent of which 


in all his poetry, 
l are replete with 


poems have been published, the most recent of which 
are that, with his Life by Peter Cunningham (Lon- 
don, 1838), and that by W. B. Turnbull, 1866. An 
edition of his whole works was published at Edin- 
burgh, 1711, folia under the superintendence cl 
Rod di man. See Prof. Masson’s Life (187$). 

DRUNKENNESS. By the law of England toy 
one found drunk an a highway or publio p e sos er b 
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a lio nis ed house Is punishable with a penalty of 10*. 
for a first offenos, 20s. for a aeoond offence within 
the year, mad 40 a for a third offence within the year. 
To bo drank and riotous, or to be drank while in 
charge of a bone, oarriage, or gun, renders the 
offender liable to a ffne of 40a, or to imprisonment 
for one HKUith, In Scotland persons found drank, 
and ino apa hl t of taking care of themselves, are 
punishabfe by a fine or imprisonment ; and the same 
penalties are imposed upon those guilty of drunken- 
ness accompanied by riotous or indecent behaviour 
in the streets. Local police acts often contain ad- 
ditional regulations. In the eye of the law drunken- 
ness is no excuse for any crime, but a contract is 
invalid if either party was in a state of complete 
drunkenness when it was signed. See Drunkards, 
Habitual, in Supf. 

DRUPE, in botany, a simple succulent fruit, 
containing a hard kernel; such as the cherry. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE, one of the princi- 
]«1 theatres in London, was established in the reign 
of James L, under the name of the Phoenix. In 
1671 it was burned down, and was rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren between 1672 and 1674, but again 
consumed, Feb. 24, 1809. On this occasion it was 
rebuilt by B. Wyatt, and was re-opened on the 10th 
of Oct. 1812, with an address composed by Lord 
Byron. It was in connection with this opening that 
the Smiths (James and Horace) wrote the Rejected 
Addresses. The interior was entirely rebuilt in 1 822. 
This theatre is estimated to be capable of containing 
more than 8600 persons. Among the celebrated 
actors who have added renown to Drury Lane The- 
atre may be mentioned Betterton, David Garriok, 
John Philip Kemble, and Charles Kemble, Mrs. Bid- 
dons, and Edmund Kean. Garriok was at one time 
part proprietor of it, and John Kemble manager. 

DRUSES, a people of Syria, scattered over an 
extensive tract of country lying to the south-east of 
Beyrout, and generally Bpeaking south of the country 
ocoupied by the Maronites; or, more particularly, 
they occupy the southern parts of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon (the slopes of Hermon), while considerable 
numbers also inhabit theHauran (south of Damasous), 
where the mountainous tract ocoupied by them is now 
often designated the Druse Mountain. The total 
Druse population is estimated at from 75,000 to 1 
85,000. In the northern districts ocoupied by them I 
they are mingled with the Maronites, but many towns { 
and villages are peopled almost exclusively by the i 
Druses. There are some circumstances which tend to 
show that the Druses are not indigenous to the terri- 
tory they now possess, although they have long sinoe 
dropped their own language and adopted the Arabia 
It is very oommonly believed that they contain an 
admixture of descendants of the Franks who came to 
this region in the time of the Crusades, but this is 
an extremely doubtful opinion. The peculiar interest 
attaching to this people belongs, however, more to 
their political constitution and their religion to 
their origin. Politically the Druses are divided into 
two parties, that called the Jumblatiehs, with the 
family of Jumblat at their head; and the Yezbekiehs, 
with that of Abou-Nakod at their head. These two 
parties live in almost constant strife, except when 
they have a common foe to contend against, when 
they forget their internal dissensions ana unite their 
strength for offenoe and defence. Their religion Is 
a curious mixture of Judaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedanism. They believe in one God, who 1® the 
only being to whom worship ought to be paid. Ac- 
cording to their religious books he cannot be defined 
by any of the qualities belonging to created beings. 
The doctrine of the unity of the Deity does not admit, 
hi their view, even of the consideration of any nuality 


or attribute existing in him. They profess to believe 
fa the unitv of Goa with the abstraction of every 
quality and mode of existence. The Druses also 
believe that God has at different times appeared to 
men fa a human form, and that his last appearance 
was under the name of Hakem, of Egypt, who an- 
nounced himself at Cairo as a divine incarnation 
about 1080 a.d. They therefore regard Hakem as 
God, and they believe that he will one day return 
to earth again, cause their religion to triumph, and 
punish the unbelieving. They have neither prayers, 
fasts, nor festivals, and, with the exception of a privi- 
leged class, the Akals, or initiated, they have no 
worship. When they go among the Turks they be- 
have as Mussulmans, and in the midst of the Chiutian 
community of the Maronites they enter the Christian 
churches, and imitate the Christian believers fa the 
use of the holy water. The uninitiated, called Jahils, 
are exempt from all religious duties whatever. The 
Druses have also a peculiar moral oode. They have 
seven oommandments, a number taken from the saared 
writings of the Mohammedans. The following, ac- 
cording to Hamsa, are their seven commandments: — 
1, Truthfulness; 2, Mutual defenoe; 8, Renunciation 
of all other religions; 4, Separation from evil spirits 
and perverse men plunged in error; 6, Recognition 
of the unity of God at all times; 6, Contentment fa 
all labours; 7, Patience in all circumstances. At 
the end of the sixteenth century this people began to 
excite attention in Europe. In 1588 they were made 
tributary to Turkey by Amurath HI.; but fa the 
beginning of the seventeenth century recovered 
their independence under the renowned Emir Fak- 
reddin, and reached the summit of their power; but 
this leader was in 1685 strangled at Constantinople, 
and although other princes were placed over them, 
they never recovered their former reputation. T%ey 
endeavoured, indeed, by the assistance of the Rus- 
sians in 1773, to regain their freedom; but they were 
soon obliged to become again dependent on the Turks. 
Troubles have more than once broken out between 
the Druses and Maronites, &c., their neighbours. 
An outburst of this kind occurred fa 1860, and 
fearful atrocities were perpetrated upon the unhappy 
Maronites, who, however, seem to have been the 
original aggressors. But a French force was sent out, 
and by its intervention tranquillity was restored. Sinoe 
then, under a Christian governor appointed by the 
Porte, the Druses have been quiet. 

DRUSILLA, a daughter of Herod Agrippa L, 
king of the Jews, by his wife Cypros. She was only 
six years old at the death of her father, A.D. 44, bnt 
had been betrothed to Epiphanes, eon of Antigonus, 
who, however, refused to complete the match, because 
one of its stipulations bound him to become a Jew. 
Azizua, king of Emesa, being less scrupulous, ob- 
tained her for his wife, but had not possessed her 
long when she divorced him to marry Felix, pro- 
curator of Judea. She is thus the Drusilla who is 
mentioned in the Acts, and was probably present 
when Paul peached before Felix. She had a eon, 
named Agnppa, who perished fa an eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

DRUSUS, the name of several distinguish ed 
Romans, among whom were: — 1. Marcus Lmus 
(grandfather of Livia, wife of Augnstus), who lived 
a oentury before Christ Rome was then divided by 
the disputes of the senate and the equestrian order. 
The power of the latter, which, sinoe the time of the 
Gracchi, had risen to its utmost height, excited the 
jealousy of the senate, who struggled sealously for 
their old but now almost lest authority. Drains 
endeavoured to gain over the people to the party of 
the senate by the division ok lands, to which the 
se n a t e agreed with the utmost reluctaaoa, and to 
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gain the Roman alHee by the promlia of dth taM hlp. 
Ha oasne forward, rtiyteg on «Ua a ssistance, as a 
mediator between the noetQe parties. He proposed 
tosnpplythe vacant aeeta of the senator* with knights, 
and to allow the new magistrates the judicial autho- 
rity which, from the time of the Gracchi, had be- 
longed to the knights alone, bat before that time to 
the senators. He saeoeeded in this plan, notwith- 
standing the most violent opposition from both par- 
ties. Bat the jealousy with wnich eaoh party guarded 
its rights, ana the rash and violent manner in which 
Drosos had effected the onion, rendered him unpopu- 
lar with both parties. When, therefore, he propoeed 
to grant the right of citizenship to the allies, for their 
services to the senate, that body rejected the propo- 
sition decidedly, so that Drusua could effect nothing. 
On his return to his house from an assembly of the 
people, accompanied by a number of the Latins, he 
waa stabbed at his door by an unknown hand, b.o. 91. 
He died a few hoars after, exclaiming, ‘ When will 
the republic again possess such a citizen as I have 
beenr His death was the signal for the beginning 
of the social war which had been so long threatening. 

2. Nero Claudios, son of Tiberius Nero and of 
Li via (afterwards wife of the Emperor Augustus), 
and brother of Tiberius, who was afterwards emperor, 
was sent as questor, with his brother, against the 
Rhstians, whom he subdued He then suppressed 
an insurrection in Gaul, defeated the Germans who 
dwelt beyond the Rhine, passed the river, vanquished 
the Sicambri, and made the Frisians tributary to the 
Romans. He was the first Roman general who pene- 
trated to the German Ocean. After these campaigns 
he became pr® tor (11 b.o.), but returned in the next 
spring to Germany, subdued many tribes as far as 
tne Weser, and commenced the erection of fortresses. 
On this account he was honoured with an ovation 
at Rome, and was appointed proconsul; the army 
saluted him with the title of t mperator, which was 
not, however, sanctioned by Augustus. B.O. 9 he 
was made consul, but returned soon after to Ger- 
many, and penetrated as far as the Elbe, but was 
unable to pass the river. He, however, ordered 
trophies to be erected there to testify his progress. 
He died in the same year while on his return, in the 
thirtieth year of his age. The canal uniting the 
Rhine with the Ijssel (fossa Druri ) was his work; 
and the place called Druaenhelm, in Alsace, where 
he encamped for some time, received its name from 
him. By his wife Antonia he had a daughter, Li via, 
and two sons, Germanicus and Claudius, the latter of 
whom afterwards became emperor. Rome lost in 
Dnuas a man equally distinguished in the field and 
the oounaO, and one of her most virtuous and noble 
citizens. 

DRYADS, wood-nymphs, in the Greek mythology; 
■apposed to be the tutelar deities of trees m groves, 
particularly of the oak; whenoe their name. 

DRV DEN, Johv, one of the most eminent TfagHuh 
poets, was desoended from an ancient family in the 
north of England. He was born at Aldwinkle All- 
Batata, Northamptonshire. August 9, 1081 ; and re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at Tichmanh, 
in the same county. He was afterwards admitted a 
king’s scholar at Westminster, under the celebrated 
Dr. Busby, whenoe he Was removed to Trinity Col- 
lege^ Cambridge. He left the university without 
giving any proofs of these talents for poetry for 
which he was afterwards so much distinguished, un- 
lem we may consider as suoh two or three small pleoes 
toftmed by all the false taste of the age. The 
ftofly of Dry den was thoroughly tinctured with 
Puritanism, and tome of ite members held situations 
cf considerable distinction in the Protector's court 
and he naturally imbibed the opinion* of those around 
▼on. V. 


him. The first theme of Emporium fowhki 

the Death of Cromwell, but thtitttads warn unfavour- 
able for poetry. It fc questionable whetlMr tide nftma 


made any i mpr e mion en the pubtio mind. The Res- 
toration brought the downfal of Dryden'e friends and 
patrons. Sir Gilbert Pickering, hh eonsIn-Mmaa, 
one of Charles' judges, with whom Dryden lived — 
In what oapadty is not known, though probably in 
that of amanumsis or secretary-- was too happy to 
escape into obscurity. The influence of Sir John 
Dryden, his unde, ended at the same time. He was, 
therefore, left to find his way to distinction by Ua 
own exertions. He joined the Royalist party, and 
hastened to congratulate the king oy publishing, in 
1661, the versee entitled A Panegyric to hk Sacred 
Majesty. In that age it was considered neither In- 
delicate nor improper for a poet to reoeive grat u ities 
from those to whom hie pieces were in*mibecL These, 
with the income of his small patrimonii^ estate, wan 
probably the only means of livelihood Dryden at that 
time possessed. He became, therefore, anxious to 
form some more certain means of support than was 
afforded by such occasional contributions, or by liter- 
ary drudgery to the booksellers. The theatres, which 
had been early dosed by the Puritans, now newly 

r ied, after so long a silence, were resorted to with 
the ardour inspired by novelty, and seemed to 
offer the most promising reward. He aooordingly 


prepared for representation the Wild Gallant, which 
was acted in 1 662-68, but without suooess. Not oast 
down by his failure he brought forward the Rival 
Ladies, which was well received. His next produc- 
tion was the Indian Emperor, a piece ingrafted on 
the Indian Queen, written, or at least published by 
Dryden in connection with his friend Sir Robert 
Howard, which had been flatteringly received. The 


Indian Emperor at once raised Dryden to the highest 
pitch of public estimation, an elevation whim he 
retained till his death. 

The great fire of London put a stop for some time 
to theatrical exhibitions. In the interval Dryden 
published the Annus Mirabilis, an historical aooount 
of the events of the year 1666, one of the most ela- 
borate of his productions, though not written in his 
later and more peculiar style of poetry. In 1608 he 
also published his celebrated Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy — the first attempt to regulate dramatic writ- 
ing. The publication of this piece involved him in 
various controversies, particularly with his brother- 
in-law, Sir Robert Howard, who waa by no means 
flattered by being, under the name of Orites, made, 
during the whole of the piece, the champion of un- 
successful opinions. They were, however, soon re- 
conciled. The fame of Dryden was now at its height, 
and so oonfident was he of the readiness and east 
with which he composed, that he entered into a con- 
tract with the king’s company of players, by which 
he became bound to produce to them no lees than 
three plays in the oourse of the year. This was, how- 
ever, tasking his muse too highly, as he could only 
produce about half the number contracted for. In 
1668 the Maiden Queen, a tragi -comedy, was repre- 
sented, with what suooees we are not told, though 
the established fame of its author may warrant uSm 
supposing it to have been well received. This was 
followed in 1670 by the Tempest, an alteration from 
Shakspeare, in which he was satiated by Sir William 
Davenant. It waa motived with general applause, 
notwithstanding the very questionable taste and pro- 
priety of the added characters. Dryden was sfcetlfy 
afterwards appointed to the offices of royal hfatetfo- 
grapher and poet-laureate, with » salary o t £900 a 

^°From this period till 1081 Dzrdon'e Eft WM 
p asse d to dramatic compos ition , and fa wgmmfcQg^ta 
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l**4s<»mofaisfaa*dbytbe jealousy of the smell wits wm at first ooolly received, though brought oat wftk 
at the day. I& tibia time he produoed about a dozen of great splendour, and it wm not till several retrenoh- 
pfapa* mostly with marked iuoce«, which wm only in- menta and alterations were made that it rose to that 
tatrnptt d by the witty Duke of Buckingham's satirical high plaoe In publio estimation which It eo long mail 
nlaf of The Rahearisd (published at the end of 1671), tamed. Hia last play, Love Triumphant, was acted 
fa which the heroic style of composition was satirised in 1694; it met with a very unfavourable reception, 
with a power and effect which have seldom been and is in truth the worst of all Dry den's compositions. 
eqhalle<L Long before the period referred to Dryden During the year previous he had published, in oon- 
had become tired of the uninterrupted labours of dr*- junction with Congreve, Creech, and others, a trans* 
matte writing, and the rivalries of Crowne and Settle, ration of Juvenal, and one of Pernios entirely by 


and longed for leisure to engage in an epic poem. He 
had even gone so far as to select a subject: but the 


himself. About a third part of Juvenal was trans- 

o lated by Dryden, who wrote an essay on satire which 

faate (A the age wee against thia species oi compost- \ waa prehxed to the whole. 

faon; and the necessities of Dryden compelled him to We now come to the production on which much 
incessant labour. Stimulated to exertion by the state of Dryden’s fame depends, his translation of Virgil 
of parties, he produced, in 1681, Absalom and Aohi- On the announcement of his purpose of translating 
thophel, a piece which for powerful yet delicate satire the Mantuan bard, the undertaking was hailed as a 
is perhaps unsurpassed by any poem in the language, national one. Men of learning supplied various edi- 
Its sucoess was so great, that the court party had tions of the author, and contributed to his assistance 
again recourse to his pen on the release of the Earl in other ways; nor was the public backward in lend- 
of Shaftesbury from the Tower, and notwithstanding ing their aid. The subscription lists contained the 
Dryden had already in the poem just mentioned names of most of the noble and learned in the land, 
drawn his character with unequalled power and feli- It appeared in 1697, and so eagerly was it sought 


city, he again, in the Medal, sketched with the same after, that a new edition was called for in the course 
masterly hand the leading points of Shaftesbury’s of the first six months. This great work, which was 
history, in a strain in which the beauty of the poetry the fruit of about three years’ labour, has been pro- 
added additional force to the satire. In retaliation of nounced by Pope, a competent judge, * the most noble 
the slanders and petty impertinences called forth by and splendid in any language.' 


in which both Shadwell and Settle are severely pun- had hardly finished Virgil when he distinguished 
iahed. himself by his immortal ode to St. Cecilia, commonly 

Shortly after the accession of James II. Dryden known by the name of Alexander’s Feast. He also 
became a Roman Catholic, a conversion the sincerity contemplated translating Homer, notwithstanding 
of which has been not unreasonably regarded with his age and ill health, and even executed some por- 
suspicion, considering the time at which it occurred, tions as a specimen. In the meantime he employed 


Yet if the sacrifices whioh his staunch adherence himself in the composition of his Fables, imitations of 
to his new faith at the Revolution, when others of Boccaccio and Chaucer, which were published early 


higher name changed their principles without re- 


He survived their publication only a few 


proach, and when adherence to them was a heavy months. He died May 1st, 1700, in the sixty-ninth 
disqualification, may be taken as evidence of his year of his age. As if to make amends for their 
afaoerity, it can hardly be questioned that Dryden neglect during his life, the great and the noble now 
was from conviction a sincere Homan Catholic, hastened to show every mark of respect to his me- 
At court the new convert was received with open rnory. His body was removed to the Physicians' 
arms; a considerable addition was made to his pen- Hall, where it lay embalmed for twelve days ; it was 
don, and his pen was put in requisition to defend then conveyed, with considerable state, to Westmin- 
the cause which he had adopted The Hind and ster Abbey, and deposited between the graves of 
the Panther, a polemical poem, in which the con- Chaucer and Cowley. 

troveray between the Romanists and Protestants Dryden married Lady Elisabeth Howard, eldest 
is allegorically described, which affords the best sped- daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, and sister to his 
men of the peculiar beauties of his style and its friend Sir Robert Howard. How much this added 
blemishes, and whioh raised the voice of the nation to his happiness may be questioned. Her ladyship’s 
against him as the avowed defender of James’ at- temper was imperious ana haughty; indeed, her way- 
timipts at establishing arbitrary power, was his first ward disposition — the effect of a disturbed imagina- 
production. It went rapidly through several editions, tion — shortly after Dryden’s death degenerated into 
which is rather to be attributed to the fame of the absolute insanity, in which state die remained till her 
author, and to the adventitious circumstances in which death in 1714. By her ladyship he had three sons, 
it was published, than to any disposition to acquiesce none of whom survived him ten yearn. The personal 


fa its arguments. 


appearance of Dryden ought not to be omitted. In 


At the Revolution Dryden waa deprived of the youth he was eminently handsome; but as he ad- 
offices* of poet-laureate and historiographer, which vanced in years he became corpulent and florid, which 
were bestowed on his despised opponent Shadwell, a procured him, from the witty and profligate Earl of 
wretched poet, with perhaps just sufficient ]>ower of Rochester, the nickname of Poet Squab. In society 
rhyme to vindicate his claim to the honours of the he was most modest, reserved, and taciturn; his whole 
laurel Deprived of the certain income which these demeanour was characterized by a mildness which 
offices secured him, at least during the reign of James, was not to be expected from his powers of satire. As 
Dryden again turned his attention to dramatic com- a poet Dryden stands very high. What was said of 
position. The unpopularity of the party with which Rome, adorned by Augustus, has beau applied by 

he had connected himself, his unfortunate religious Johnson to English poetry, improved by Dryden 

tenets, and the exertions his enemies were making for he found it of brick, and left it of Id hh 

the ruin of his reputation, made him pause ere he hands it lost the harshness which distinguishes the 
again ventured on the stage, and caused him to bestow writings of Donne and of Cowley, and became emi- 
more care on his next pieoe than was usual with him. nently harmonious and powerful, but often somewhat 
This was his tragedy of Don Sebastian, which has turgid In Alexander’s Feast he at onoe raised 
been regarded aa the chef-d'oBuvre of hia plays. It the ode to its highest elevation, denuded H of 
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the cerements in which his predecessor! had bound 
it, and, in language simple and harmonious, oonveys 
ideas oi the most lofty and striking description. Mis 
power of satire is unrivalled. While the lesser poets 
of the day were enoumbering it with foul invective, 
he struck out a new path in the art H!b strong and 
trenchant blade out deep, while the coarse weapons 
of his rivals would not penetrate the surface. Of his 
powers as a tragic poet his Don Sebastian affords 
the best example. His comedies are unfortunately 
stained by the licence of the age : they poesese in 
general a certain heaviness of character — a con- 
tinuous flow of wit was not to be looked for from 
one who wrote rather for subsistence than from any 
peculiar taste for this species of composition. Indeed 
he himself complained that he was ‘forced upon com- 
posing comedies to gratify the taste of the age, while 
the bent of bis genius was otherwise directed ’. 

Of editions of Dryden’s workB we may refer to 
the prose works by Malone (1800, four vols. 8vo); 
his poetical works, edited by Todd, with notes by 
Warton (1812, four vols. 8vo); and the whole of 
his works by Sir Walter Scott (1808, eighteen vols. 
8vo); re-edited with additional notes by George 
Saintsbury (1883-80). See Dryden in the English 
Men of Letters Series by Saintsbury (1881), and 
Garnett’s Age of Dryden (1896). 

DRY PILE, a very important form of galvanic 
battery, so named from the fact of its requiring 
merely a slight moisture among its leaves. Various 
kinds of dry piles are constructed. A very excellent 
one, Zamboni’s dry pile, is made in the following 
way: — Some sheets of paper, covered on one side 
with tin-foil or silver, such as are used for ornamental 
purposes, are moistened with sugar and water, and 
then rubbed over with very finely powdered black 
oxide of manganese. These are laid one on the top 
of the other, the silvered side of one being in contact 
with the oxide of manganese of the next. They are 
then cut with a punch into discs of about an inch in 
diameter, and they are pnt into a glass tube, care 
being taken that the order just mentioned is pre- 
served. The tube !b fitted at each end with a brass 
cap furnished with a knob, and it is filled so full that 
the paper discs are pressed firmly together. From 
1000 to 2000 discs may be used. The knob at the 
oxide -of -manganese end will be found positively 
electrified, the other negatively. A pile containing 
2000 discs will charge a Leyden -jar. The glass tube 
is generally coated with shellac varnish to improve 
its insulating power. The sugar with which the 
paper is saturated is intended fora hygrometrio sub- 
stance. If the pile be carefully kept it will preserve 
its power for many years. If it be artificially dried 
it loses it, but will frequently regain it when a suffi- 
cient amount of moisture has been absorbed from the 
air. Its action is quite similar to that of a galvanic 
battery, or of the Voltaic pile (which see). 

DRY-POINT, a sharp etching-needle for incising 
fine lines on a copper plate, to which neither etching 
ground nor acid is applied. See Engraving. 

DRY-ROT, a somewhat inappropriate name for 
a disease in wood produced by moisture and other 
causes, and resulting in the growth of a fungus 
which spreads its myoelium or spawn throughout 
the tissues, and occasions rapid disorganisation. 
Polyporus hybridua it the dry-rot of oak -built 
ships, Mervlius Imcrymans is the most common 
and most formidable dry-rot fungus in Britain, 
found chiefly in fir-wood; while Polyporus destruc - 
ter has the same pre-eminence In Germany. Soak- 
ing in a r eas o te will prevent dry-rot; and if timber 
is properly seasoned, and when built into a structure 
is not In contact with stagnant air, it is likely to 
esaape. Trees are liable to this disease when grow- 


ing In wot and imperfectly drained sol l That wood 
in a thoroughly dry stats may bo pre served for long 
periods is evident from the condition of the tim be r 
In s< >me structures belonging to a very remote period. 
When the disease has sot in no means of checking it 
can be depended on but the removal of the decayed 
and affected parts and the free admission of the air. 

DSCHAKOWA, or Dtakova, a town in Turkey 
in Europe, in the n.e. of Albania, on the Grenik, 63 
miles E.N.E. Scutari. It oontainB six mosquea a 
Roman Catholio and a Greek ohuroh, and has 
a population oi about 25,000. 

DvJAL, In grammar, that number or inflection 
which is used in some languages when two things 
are spoken of, whilst another number (the plund) 
exists to express many. The dual in some lan- 
guages is a firmly -established grammatical form, 
as in the classical Greek; in other languages it is 
used only in certain cases with certain words, or 
only faint traces of it are to be recognised. The 
Sanskrit has a dual number. Of modem languages 
which have a literature, Arabio Is the only idiom 
which has retained it. The Anglo-Saxon had a 
dual in the declension of the first and second per- 
sonal pronouns; for example, wit, we two; git, you 
two; uncer , of us two; incer, of you two. In the 
American languages traces of the dual are very 
often met with from Greenland to Araucania. 

DUALISM, Dualist. Dualism is the philo- 
sophical exposition of the nature of things by ths 
adoption of two dissimilar primitive principles, not 
derived from each other: such, for instance, are 
the ideal and the real, or matter and spirit. Sir 
William Hamilton divides dualists into natural 
dualists (or natural realists), who believe that we 
have an immediate knowledge both of mind and 
matter; and hypothetical dualists (or oosmothetio 
idealists), who believe that we have an immediate 
knowledge of nothing but mind, but who neverthe- 
less, by various reasonings and arguments, attempt 
to prove the real existence of an external world. In 
a stricter sense dualism is confined to (a) the adop- 
tion of two fundamental beings, a good and an evil 
one, as is done in some oriental religions; (5) to the 
adoption of two different principles in man, vis. a 
spiritual and a corporeal principle: this is called the 
psychological dualism. One who embraces any such 
view is called a dualist. Opposed to the system of 
dualism is monism, which is either idealism or realism, 
spiritualism or materialism. 

DUBARRY, Comtebbe. Bee Barry (Marie 
Jeanne, Comtebbe Du). 

DUBLIN, a maritime county of Ireland, in the 
ro vince of Leinster, on the east coast of the island, 
aving the Irish Channel E., Meath and Kildare w., 
Wioklow s., and Meath N. Greatest length N. to 8. 
82 miles; greatest breadth, 18 miles; area, 226,821 
acres, or 354 square miles. Of this area, 78,500 
acres are in cultivation, about 120,000 are pasture- 
land, 4000 are in plantations, 30,000 are in mountain 
and bog, and 260 are in water. The chief grain 
crops are oats and wheat. The chief green crop is 
potatoes. The other crops are barlev, turnips, Ac. 
The surface is level, rising at its southern boundary 
into a range of elevated hills, of which Kippure, the 
highest, reaches the height of 2478 feet above the 
sea. The prevailing character of the subsoil is ealp 
limestone and granite. The elevated grounds above 
the coast in the southern parts of the county are 
very picturesque, and are occupied by marine villas, 
and by seats of the nobility and gentry. The 
northern districts are comparatively level and tame, 
but are fertile, and covered with a beautiful vexduTe. 
There are, in all, about 70 miles of sea -coast, includ- 
ing the bays or inlets of Dublin, Howth, KilHney, 
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Melahide, and Rogervtown. 1%# principal stream 
it tha Liffey, whiob Intersects the oounty w. to s. 
Important water communications am the Royal 
and the Grand Canals, both centring in Dublin, and 
uniting the Liffey with the Shannon. The county is 
not rich In minerals, and the manufactures are un- 
important. The fisheries am extend re, and employ 
abore 2000 men and boys. The county is trarersed 
•by four railways, whioh, like the canals, centre in 
the capital. It is divided into nine baronies, and 
returns two members to the House of Commons. 
Pop. (including Dublin city) in 1881, 418,010; in 
- 1801 , 410 , 218 , consisting of 322,822 R. Catholics, 
77,806 Prote s tant Episcopalians, 7724 Presby- 
terians, 4120 Methodists; in 1001, 447,266. 

DUBLIN, the metropolis of Ireland, is situated 
in oo. Dublin, within a mile of Dublin Bay, into 
which the river Liffey runs after dividing the city, 
through whioh its course is nearly from west to 
east, into equal parts. The bay is neither commodi- 
ous nor safe, particularly in winter. Its defects are 
remedied, however, by the harbour inoloeed within the 
north and south walls, the latter of whioh is a mag- 
nificent wall of stone running out into the sea for 8& 
miles from the south bank of the Liffey, and ter- 
minated by a lighthouse. There is also a harbour 
of refuge at Kingstown. From the point where the 
Liffey enters the bay it is embanked on either side 
with a noble wall of freestone, forming a range of 
beautiful and spacious quays through the whole oity. 
The river is crossed by nine handsome bridges, six 
of stone, two of iron, and one swivel-bridge. Dublin 
is alao nearly insulated by two canals, very impor- 
tant for inland communication. The houses, with 
the exoeption of the principal publio structures, are 
generally brick, and from three to five stories high. 
In the old part of the city the streets are irregular, 
although those whioh range parallel to and at right 
angles with the Liffey are uniform. The main 
thoroughfare, east to west, is by the magnificent 
quays along the Liffey, presenting, indeed, one of 
the finest features of the city, lined, as they are, by 
elegant buildings; but the river, which is tidal and 
has the sewage °f the oity conveyed into it, is often 
offensive. 'Die principal thoroughfares are towards 
the south side of the oity. Special mention may be 
made*of Grafton Street, the busiest commercial 
locality in Dublin, and Westmoreland Street, con- 
necting the south side by O’Connell Bridge with 
Sackville .Street, a splendid street 650 yards long 
and 40 yards wide, containing monuments to 
O’Oonnell and Nelson. The O’Connell Bridge, 
formerly called Carlisle Bridge, was rebuilt and 
opened for traffic in 1880. It is a magnificent 
structure, the same width as Sackville Street, and 
having in the centre a spacious footway. A line of 
railway* called the * Loop line joins the north and 
south sides of the oity, and forms a through con- 
nection between the four great railway systems of 
Ireland. 

Few cities possess more numerous or more hand- 
some publio buildings. In the centre of the south 
side stands Dublin Castle, on a slight elevation, ori- 
ginally built early in the thirteenth oentury. It is 
XKftt the official residence of the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, but Is more remarkable for else than for 
architectural features. The castle ohapel is an ex- 
quisite specimen of Gothic architecture. East from 
the oastle, end facing College Green, is the Bank of 
Ireland, formerly toe Irish Parliament House, a 
large and elegant structure, with a noble oolonnade 
of Ionic pillar*, At right angles to the bank, and 
facing the same area, is Trinity College, an impos- 
ing modern structure of the Corinthian order. The 
pirn of buildings known as the Four Courts, stretch- 


ing along King's Inns Quay, has a beautiful por- 
tico of six Corinthian oolumns, and is surmounted 
by a large oiroular lantern; St accommodates 
the oourta of Ohanoery, Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exobequer, whioh are now united nnder 
the title of The High Court of Justioe. The most 
important of the other publio buildings are the 
custom-house, with a cupola 125 feet high; the 
King's Inns, the post-offioe, rotunda, oom exchange, 
the mansion-house, corporation buildings, sessions 
house, the Wellington military barracks, Mountjoy 
oonviot prison, North and South Union workhouses, 
south oity markets, Christian Union Buildings, Royal 
College of Surgeons, the Soienoe and Art Museum, 
the Leinster Hall, and the four railway -stations. 

The most important literary and scientific institu- 
tions are Trinity College (see next article); the Royal 
University of Ireland; the Roman Catholio Univer- 
sity College; Wesley College; the Royal Dublin 
Society; the Royal Hibernian Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture ; the Royal Irish Aoa- 
demy; the Archaeological Society; the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society; <fec. The principal libraries, besides 
that of Trinity College, are the National Library; 
Marsh’s Library, oontaining about 18,000 volumes ; 
and that of the Royal Dublin Society. At Marl- 
borough House are the extensive buildings in which 
the National Board of Education has its chief offices. 
They oonsistof two training colleges for teachers, with 
extensive practising schools, professors’ offices, and 
book-stores. In the centre of College Green is an 
equestrian statueof William III., erected in 1701, and 
in front of Trinity College are bronze statues of Burke 
and Goldsmith. There are also statues of O’Connell, 
Moore, Grattan, Smith O’Brien, Sir John Gray, &c. 
In the Phoenix Park is an obelisk, 210 feet high, 
in honour of the Duke of Wellington. Glaffbevin 
Cemetery, to the north of Phoenix Park, contains 
memorials to O’Connell, the 4 Manohester Martyrs’, 
Curran, Hogan, and others. 

Dublin contains two Protestant Episcopal cathe- 
drals— St. Patnok's and Christ Church. St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral is an antique building, erected in 1190, 
decorated with a steeple in 1870, and a very lofty 
spire in 1750. Between 1860 and 1865 it was re- 
stored at a cost of £150,000 by Sir. B. L. Guinness, 
M.P., father of Lord Ardilaun and Lord Iveagh. 
Christ Church, built in 1038, the ancient cathedral 
of Dublin, is another venerable pile. In 1878 it was 
reopened after being restored at a cost exceeding 
£200,000. St George’s Church is a superb edifice, 
with a magnificent front and lofty spire. There is a 
handsome Presbyterian Church in Rutland Square, 
built at a cost of £14,000. The Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Marlborough Street is a very large edi- 
fice. The charitable institutions are numerous, and 
some of them possets splendid buildings. They in- 
clude among them the Royal Hospital for disabled 
soldiers, a noble edifice by Sir C. Wren; several 
infirmaries; the lying-in hospital; two lunatic asy- 
lums, one of whioh, St. Patrick’s, or Swift’s Hospital, 
was founded by Dean Swift. The Royal Barnwks, 
affording accommodation for 5500 men, are in the 
west end of the town, near the river. There are 
several other military barracks. 

A little north-west of the oity, up the Liffey, is 
the Phoenix Park, one of the most extensive and 
beautiful publio parks of whioh any European oity 
can boast. Its area is 1758 acres; it is adorned with 
trees, and its sorfaoe picturesquely broken into 
heights and hollows. In the Phoenix Perk are 
the Vioe- regal Lodge, the residence Of the lord- 
lieutenant, with gardens sad grounds occ upyin g 
160 sores; the ehief secretary's and under seore- 
tary’s official residences; toe Royal Hibernian 
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Military School and the depot of the Royal Iriah 
Constabulary; ae also the gardens of the Royal 
Zoological Society. In 1880 St Stephen's Green, 
on the south side of the city, became a public park 
through the munifloence of Lord Ardilaun; and in 
1887 Killiney Hill also was opened as a publio park 
by Prinoe Albert Victor. 

The manufactures carried on in Dublin are of little 
note. The poplins, a fabric of silken warp and wool* 
len weft, for whioh Dublin has been long oelebrated, 
are still in some request and brewing and distilling 
are largely oarried on. The trade is important the 
shipping entered and cleared having each a tonnage 
of about 2,800,000 annually. Dublin returns four 
members ter Parliament. Pop. in 1891, 245,001; in 
1901, as extended in 1900, 289,108. 

DUBLIN, University or. The first university 
of Dublin was founded in 1820, but it gradually de- 
clined until, in the reign of Elizabeth, it had wholly 
disappeared. The present university was founded in 
1591, when a charter, or letters-patent was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth for the incorporation of the 
‘College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity'. This 
oollege is stated in the charter to be incorporated as 
the ‘ mother of an university ', whence it appears that 
it was intended to be only the first of a number of 
oolleges to be afterwards established in connection 
with the same university, the senate of which is in- 
corporated by a charter distinat from that of Trinity 
College. Up to this time, however, no other such 
colleges have been established, so that Trinity 
College alone still enjoys the rights of the univer- 
sity. The members of the corporation oonsist of 
a provost, seven senior fellows, twenty -six junior 
fellows, and seventy foundation scholars. The 
management of the college is intrusted to the pro- 
vost and senior fellows in conjunction with the 
visitors and the counoil, the last-named body con- 
sisting of the provost, fonr senior fellowB, four junior 
fellows, four professors who are not fellows, and 
four other members of the senate. The senate of 
the university, as incorporated by royal charter, 
consists of 'the chancellor of the university, or, in his 
absence, of the vice-chanoellor, and suoh doctors or 
masters of the university as shall have and keep their 
names on the books of Trinity College*. The senate 
possesses, under prescribed conditions, the right of 
electing the chancellor of the university. It is also 
the body which grants degrees, subject to the sanction 
of the college board and of the caput of the senate. 
This latter body consists of the chancellor or vice- 
chanoellor, provost (or vice-provost), and the senior 
master non-regent, and every member of the caput 
has the right of refusing a degree by a veto. The 
fellows are appointed for life. The senior fellows are 
promoted from the number of the junior fellows in 
order of seniority, and every vaoancy among the 
junior fellows is filled up by the provost and senior 
fellows after a strict examination for twelve days in 
mathematics, pure and applied, experimental sciences, 
classics, with Hebrew and oognate languages, and 
mental and moral seienoe The scholars are chosen 
from among the undergraduates, after an examina- 
tion in pure and applied mathematics and logics or 
experimental sdenoe, or in Greek, Latin, ana Eng- 
lish composition. Non-foundation scholars are not 
members of the corporation of the oollege. Scholars 
reoaive an annual salary of £20 Irish money, have 
their commons free of expanse, and their rooms lor 
ball the charge paid by other students. They bold 
their scholarships until the end of the June quarter 
of the fifth year following their election, or follow- 
fag the time at which they become or might have 
faeoooM master of arts, whichever period terminates 
first Student* before being admitted, most submit 


to an examination fa Greek, * Batin, arithmetic, 
English composition, history, and geography,. Stu- 
dents may entsr as belonging to one at four classes. 
The flnit consists of noblemen, noblemen's sons, and 
baronets. Tbs second consists of the fellow-oom- 
moners (who dins at the fellows' table). The third 
and most important is the class of pensioners, forming 
the great body of the students. And the fourth is 
the sizars, who are partially maintained out of the 
college funds and are now admitted by competitive 
examination. These last are limited to thirty in 
number. The academical year is divided Into throe 
terms — Hilary, Trinity, and Michael m as term. To 
obtain the B.A. degree the student must keep eight 
terms in all, covering normally four actfdemio years. 
Terms sre kept during the undergraduate oouree, 
either by lectures or by examinations, but terms in 
divinity, law, medicine, and engineering most be 
kept by attendance on the leotures of the prof seems. 
The system of instruction is superintsndsd by the fel- 
lows, together with a large staff of professors. Several 
of the junior fellows act as tutors, and every student 
most place himself under one of these on entering 
the college. The tutors during term deliver leoturss 
on the subjects neoessary to a degree. These are 
In the first year, mathematics, Greek, Latin, Eng- 
lish composition ; in the second year, mathematics, 
mathematical physics, logic, Greek, Latin, English 
oom position ; in the third year, logic, mathematical 
physios, English composition, Greek, Latin, experi- 
mental and natural science, astronomy, history, 
French, German; and in the fourth, astronomy, 
ethics, English composition, loglo, mathematical 
physics, languages, experimental and natural soienoe, 
history, and political science. During the first 
academic year a student is called a junior fresh- 
man ; during the second, a senior freshman ; during 
the third, a junior sophinter; and during the fourth, 
a senior sophister. Students who have su c cessfully 
passed all the necessary examinations in the oouree 
given above, have the degree of B.A. oonferrad on 
them by a grace of the senate in full congregation. 
Those who wish to obtain honours must pass through 
a more extended course of study. Honours are 
attainable in seven departments: 1, mathematics 
and mathematical physios ; 2, classics ; 8, logidh sad 
ethics ; 4, experimental soienoe ; 5, natural seienoe ; 
6, history and political soienoe; 7, modern litera- 
ture. Those who successfully pass thafoxamina- 
tions in any of these departments are films nil accor- 
ding to merit as senior or junior moderators, and 
respondents. Noblemen and noblemen’s sons sre 
entitled to have the degree of B.A^ conferred on 
them per apeeialem gratiam ; and follow-commoners 
are entitled to receive it with one term -examination 
less than pensioners. The de gres s' sre conferred on 
commencement days, of which tbele arc four fa caoh 
year. There are divinity, law, medical, and engineer- 
ing schools in connection with the university, and 
degrees or lioenoes in each o I these branches are 
granted by the university senate on the completion 
of the prescribed courses. The degrees of DJ8a sad 
LittD. are conferred on B.A.’s who have shown 
certain scientific or literary claims. The degress 
bachelor and doctor in mneio are also co nf erred. 

The oollege possesses a fine library of about fi00,00C 
printed volumes sad 1700 manuscripts; and the 
number Is increased manually by about 1600 vo lum es, 
which are partly purchased and partly obtained undat 
the copyright act. It bee also a well stocked bofank 
garden ana museum. In 1818 James L granted fa 
the university the right of returning two membrnv 
to Pariisment. One was taken away at the Unfan, 
but was r e s t ored by the reform bill of 1882. The 
parliamentary eonsCkumoy oo nrists el tbs peovart. 
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Mbm md foundation scholars, ex-fellow* and ex- 
fooada ti o n scholars, masters of arts, surgery, and 
angjna*riag,aad graduates holding all higher degrees. 

DUBN1TZA, a town in Bulgaria, 26 miles south- 
wards from Sofia, on the left Dank of the Stroma, 
at tin foot of Mount Dubnitza. The inhabitants 
am chiefly supported by working iron mines in the 
neighbourhood. Silk is produced in the locality. 
Pte. 6000. 

DUBOIS, William, cardinal, prime minister under 
the Duke of Orleans when regent of France, was the 
son of an apothecary, and was born in 1656, in a 
small town in the provinoe of Limousin. At the age 
of twelve years he was sent to Paris ; and after hav- 
ing studied in the College of St. Michael he obtained 
the plaoe of private tutor. He next became tutor 
to the Duke of Chartres, afterwards Duke of Orleans 
and regent. It was mainly through his influence 
that the duke married Mile, de Blois, a natural 
daughter of Louis XIV., who was much pleased 
with the match, and rewarded Dubois with the 
abbey of St Just in Picardy. Louis, who had 
become sensible of his talents, allowed him also to 
join the French ambassador at London. When he 
returned to France, under the modest title of a 
secretary, he soon became the privy -councillor of 
the Duke of Orleans, and overseer of his household. 
In 1715 the duke was declared regent; and Dubois 
now ventured to indulge extravagant hopes. In 
spite of influential opposition he was appointed by 
the duke councillor of state. The intrigues of the 
Spanish court, at that time under the direction of the 
Cardinal Alberoni, made the duke desirous of a 
powerful ally. Dubois directed his attention towards 
England, and offered to conduct a secret negotiation 
with the oourt of that oountry. He Bucceeeded in 
overcoming the dislike of George I. to the person of 
ths regent, and in 1717 concluded the triple alliance 
between England, France, and Holland He was 
rewarded by the ministry of foreign affairs, and now 
began to aspire to the highest dignities ot the church. 
The archbishopric of Cambrai having beoome va- 
cant, Dubois ventured to request it of the regent, 
although he was not even a priest The regent was 
astonished at his boldness; but as the King of 
England united with Dubois in his request, he ob- 
tained it, and in one morning reoeived all the orders, 
and a few days after, the archbishopric. By his 
consummate address he obtained a oardinal’s hat, 
and in 1721 was appointed prime minister. His 
power had now no bounds ; but h» excesses had ren 
dared him infirm. He was scarcely able to get in 
and out of his carriage, and yet he appeared on horse- 
back for the sake of receiving military honours at a 
review. The exertion oaused an internal injury, of 
which he died, August 10, 1723. Dubois was an 
avaricious, lying, licentious creature, yet clever and 
industrious, and able to make himself very agreeable 
where it suited bis interest 

DUBUQUE, a city of Iowa, United States, capi- 
tal of a county of the same name, picturesquely 
situated on the right bank of the Mississippi, about 
50 miles below the confluence of the Wisconsin. It 
oooupiee an important commercial position as an 
entrepot lor the agricultural and mineral products 
of too northern naif of Iowa, and the timber of 
Wisooasin, and also from the valuable lead mines in 
its vicinity. It hue numerous manufactures. Pop. 
In 1890, 60311. 

DUOANGE. Bee Dcnnurx. 

DUCAT, the name of oertain gold or silver coins, 
The name is derived from the It. dueoto, and that 
from L. dmtUus, a duchy. The first issue of these 
oohn has been oommonly ascribed to Boger IL , Duke 
ot Apulia* who, In 1140, coined du c at s hearing the 


figure of Christ, and the inscription, 'Sit tibi, Christa, 
datus quern tu regis iste ducatus’ ('To thee, Christ 
be devoted that duohy which you rule ’). The Vene 
tians followed in coining gold duoats, and called 
them zeeehini ('sequins 1 in English), from Zeooa, 
the place where they were ooined. They were 
founa to constitute a convenient medium of ex- 
change, were adopted by Genoa, and thus came into 
general use. This standard of ooin was also adopted 
in Hungary. The value of the old Dutch ducat (a 
old ooin) was about 9s. 9cf. In the Kingdom of the 
wo Sioiliea, before the Italian Btates were united 
into one kingdom, a silver duoat was in circulation 
of the value of about 8s. 5£<£. In the new Austrian 
coinage introduced in 1892 there is a gold duoat of 
the value of 8s. In some of the South German 
States, and also in Hanover and Hamburg, there 
were formerly gold ducats of nearly the same value 
the Austrian one, but after the introduction of 
a uniform monetary system into Germany these 
ceased to be in circulation. Swedish gold ducats 
were ooined from 1835 till 1868, but they are 
rarely met with, and have no fixed legal value. 

DUCATOON, formerly a Dutoh silver ooin worth 
about 5s. 3d. sterling. There were coins of the same 
name and similar value in the old duchies of Tuscany 
and Savoy, and in the Republic of Venice. 

DUCHESNE, or Du Chesne, AndrA (in Latin, 
Chcsnius, DuoheniiM , Quercetanus), from his histori- 
cal researches has been called the father of French 
history. He w&b born in 1584, at Isle Bouchard, in 
Tour&ine; he studied at Loudun and Paris, was ap- 
pointed royal geographer and historiographer, and 
died in 1640. His most important works are his col- 
lection of French Historiaus (Histories Franoorum 
Scriptores, three vols. 1630-49, to whici^hls son 
FrangoiB Duchesne added a fourth and fifth from the 
papers left by his father) ; his HiBtoriee Normanorum 
Scriptores ab Anno 838-1220 (1619); and his genea- 
logical works, which throw much light on the history 
of France. The number of his writings is very great. 
He left more than a hundred folios in manuscript. 

DUCK, a general name for birds of the family 
Anatid®, but more particularly restricted to a group 
of genera comprising Anas, Spatula, Dafila, Quer- 
qucdvla, Mareoa , Aix, Fuligtda, Hardda, Somatcria , 
Ac. The ducks proper are distinguished from the 
swans ( Cygnus ), comprised in the same family, by 
having shorter necks ; and from the geese, also of 
the same family, by ha wag shorter necks, and legs 
less strong and placed farther back. They also sub- 
sist largely on insects and other animal food, while 
the geese and swans live mostly on vegetable food. 
Among the ducks we may mention the MaUard, or 
Common Wild Duck {Anas boachas), which is found 
both in Europe and America This is the original 
stock of the domesticated duck, and appears to have 
been reclaimed at a very early period. It is found 
in nearly every fresh- water lake and river of the 
United Kingdom, throughout the north of Europe 
and Asia, in the greater part of the United Btates, 
and in the West Indies. The nest is usually placed 
by the side of a stream or lake, or in a marsh or 
bog, among dose grass, reeds, and rushes, and may 
often oontain from twelve to sixteen eggs, <xf a 
dull greenish-white. The flesh of the wud duck 
is held in general estimation, and various methods 
are resorted to in order to obtain than birds in 
quantities In Picardy, in Fra&oe, vast numbers 
srs taken in dsooys and sold in the Paris market* 
where* in one season, 30,000 francs have bean 
paid for the produce of a single small lake. They 
also abound in Lincolnshire in En gland , and 
used to be taken in great quantities by nearly 
the same me a n s as in Picardy. Pennant had 
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m account tent him of the produce of ten deooys, 
which in one winter amounted to 82,200. The num- 
ber taken In England by meant of decoys has greatly 
decreased, however, various simple contrivances 
are made use of in America for the capture of these 
wary birds. In some ponds frequented by them five 
or su wooden figures, cut and painted to represent 
ducks, and sunk by pieoes of lead nailed to tne bot- 
tom, so as to float at the usual depth on the surface, 
are anchored in such a position as to be within easy 
range of a sportsman concealed among brush, Ac. 
These attract the passing flocks, which alight, and thus 
expose themselves to certain destruction. In winter, 
when detached pieces of ice are occasionally floating in 
the river, some of the sportsmen on the Delaware paint 
their boats white, and laying themselves flat in the 
bottom, direct them almost imperceptibly near a flock 
before the ducks have distinguished them from a 
floating piece of ice. On land another stratagem is 
sometimes practised with great success. A tight 
hogshead is sunk in the marsh or mud near the place 
where ducks are accustomed to feed at low water, 
and where otherwise there is no shelter; the edges 
and top are artfully concealed with tufts of long, 
coarse grass, and reeds or sedge. From within this 
the sportsman watches his collecting prey, and usually 
commits great havoc. In China the sportsman covers 
his head with a calabash, pierced with eye-holes, and 
thus equipped wades into the water, keeping only 
his head above the surface, and on arriving amidst a 
flock, seizes them by the legs, fastens them to his 
girdle, and thus takes as many as he wishes, without 
disturbing the rest. 

Musk Duclc. erroneously called Muscovy Duck 
( Cainna moschata). — This well-known bird is the 
largest of the duck kind, and approaches nearly to 
the size of a goose. It has obtained its name from a 
strong smell of musk which exhales from its body, 
and not because it comes from Russia, as has been 
supposed, since it is a native of South America. The 
musk ducks are tamed in great quantities in the 
West Indies, and are found wild in Guiana, where 
they nestle on the trunks of trees, close upon the 
water's edge. They feed much upon a plant called 1 
wild rice, and are difficult to approach. 

Canvas-back Duck (FuLigula or Nyroca vaRisneria). 
— This delicious bird Lb peculiar to America, and was 
known to the epicure lone before it was described by 
the naturalist We are indebted to Wilson for the first 
acoount of it He gave it the name of the plant on 
which it feeds, and which had been called after the cele- 
brated VallianerL The canvas-back ducks arrive in 
the United States from the north about the middle of 


October, and principally assemble in the numerous 
rivers in the neighbourhood of the Chesapeake Bay. 
On the SuBquehannah they are called canvas-backs, 
on the Potomac white-bach, and on James' River 
sheldrakes. When they first arrive they are very 
lean; but from the abund&noe of their favourite food 
they become fat about November. They are some- 
times found in such multitudes as to cover several 
aCrea. From the great demand for these ducks, and 
the high price they always command, various methods 
an employed to deooy them within gunshot The 
most successful is that termed tolling, in which they 
are enticed to approach the shore by means of a dog 
properly trained The canvas-back is constantly at- 
tended by another species, the American widgeon 
(J fareca Americana), which manages to make a good 
subsistence from his labours. This bird is extremely 
fond of the tender roots of that particular species erf 
(dant an which the canvas-baok feeds. The widgeon, 
which never dives, watohes the moment the canvas- 
bock risen and before he has his eyes well opened, 
ma tc h e s the monel from his month, and makee off. 


Among other species of dnefei an, JBtyneupfi ety- 
peata, or shoveller, remarkable f fir the strange farm 
of its bilL Chautdasmus strtpera. or gadwsH, which 
is more rare in America than in Europe. DqjCa 
acuta, pintail or sprigtafl, remarkable for the form 
of its tail; abundant In both hemispheres. Anas 
obscura, black or dusky duck, peculiar to America, 
and very abundant; this is pemaps the most saga- 
dons and timid of all the American docks. Aix 
sponsa , summer or wood duck; not more remarkable 
for its great beauty, in which ft stands pre-eminent, 
than for its habits, its migrations being directly op- 
posed to those of the other spedes. Qxicrquedcdacrecm, 
or teal (See Teal.) Somateria moUistima, eider-duck 
(which see). Oidemia fusca, velvet duck, found in 
both hemispheres; its flavour is rank and fishy, 
and it is therefore seldom sought after. 0. nigra, 
Bcoter; found both in Europe and America; these 
birds, and a few others of the same fishy flavour, an 
exempted from the interdict which forbids Roman 
Catholics the use of animal food on oertain days, on 
the supposition of their being oold-blooded and par- 
taking of the nature of fish. Nyroca or Fnligula 
ferina , pochard or red-head; oommon to both ounti- 
nents; it approaches very near to the canvas-baok in 
delicacy; its usual weight is about If lb. Fvligvla 
marUa , scaup-duck or blue-bill a well known and 
common spedes in both continents, ffardda glacialis, 
long-tailed duck, or old wife; common to both conti- 
nents, remarkable for the long and slender middle 
feathers of its tail Clangula nistrionica, harlequin- 
duck; a magnificent spedes found on both continents; 
it derives its name from the singularity of its mark- 
ings; along the ooast of New England it is oadled the 
lord. 

DUCK, a sort of strong linen cloth, used for men's 
trousers, smock-frocks, small sails, &o. 

DUCK-BILL, or Duok-moul See Omtttho- 

BHTNCHOS. 

DUCKING-STOOL. See Cuokihg-btool. 

DUCKWEED ( Lenina, Linn.), a genus of plants 
by some botanists made the type of the small ardor 
Lcmnacea, by others considered as belonging to the 
sub-order Lcmnta of the natural order Aracea. The 
spedes are small plants which float on the surface of 
stagnant ponds or slow running streams. The fronde 
take the place both of stems and leaves, and are 
usually of a bright green colour. The flowers arise 
from a slit just below the margin of the frond. Four 
spedes are found in Britain, which are distinguished 
from one another by the shape of their fronds. 

DUCKWORTH, Sie Johh Thomas, a British 
admiral, born at Leatherhead, in Saney, in 1747 or 
1748, entered the navy in 1759. Between 1776 sad 
1779 he served In America. In 1798, on the break- 
ing out of the French war, he was appointed to the 
oommand of the Orion, 74, forming part of the Chan- 
nel fleet under Lord Howe, and distinguished himself 
in 1794 in the great naval victory gained by that 
celebrated admiral In 1798, while commanding the 
Leviathan in the Mediterranean under Earl St" 
cent, he acquired new fame at the capture of Minorca. 
Some years later, when be had obtained the rank 
of vice-admiral he was cruising off Cadiz as second 
in oommand to Lord Collingwood, and set out m 
pursuit of a French fleet which had tailed to the 
West Indies to succour St Domingo, He canto 
up with it after effecting a juncti on with Admira l 
Coohrane, and suooeedM in capturing an 80 and 
three 74 gun ships. For this service he reoaived the 
thanks of both houses of Parliament* and was pre- 
sented by the city of Lo nd on with its freedom and 
a sw o rd of the value of 290 guineas; «d by the 
assembly of Jamaica with thanks and a sword ef the 
value of 1000 guineas. In 1807, having bean flp- 
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mhrn* lfto and ISIS ha was Governor of New- 
kmwmaL In 1811 ha was created a baronet He 
•at in FsrHamut for some time as one of the mem- 
beaa lor Sooth Bonney, and died in 1817. 

DtfC&Ofl, Charles Pivot (not Pmiu, aooord- 
h| to Jal), a French novelist, writer of memoir^ and 
grammarian, born in 1704 at Dlnant He reoeived a 
good education at Paria, early tamed his knowledge 
to profit in 1780 wm chosen member of the Academy 
at inscriptions, and in 1747 member of the French 
Academy, of which he was afterwards appointed 
permanent secretary. Though he resided at Paris 
It was elected mayor of his native town in 1744. 
When the states of Bretagne, in reward of their seal 
for the welfare of the kingdom, were permitted to 
nominate such of their number as they tnougl 


they may bo dr a wn and bent tQl the a port ni o o» 
spaoe in the middle of the knot does not exceed one- 
fourth of a line or one forty-eighth of an Inch In 


lorn, were permitted to 
or as they tnought most 


worthy of the royal favour, Dudos was unanimously 
elected one of the number, and in 1755 received 
letters of nobility. He had already in 1750 been 
appointed to succeed Voltaire as historiographer of 
Fnuioe. He died at Paris, 1772. Among the best 
of his novels are Confessions du Comte de B . 
(1741). His Considerations but lea Mceurs de ce 
Sifecle are full of striking sketches of character and 
deep knowledge of human nature. His History of 
Louis XL is esteemed, but showB the hand of the 
novelist Of more value are his M&noires secrets sur 
les Rfegnes de Louis XIV. et XV. This work was 
composed in his character of historiographer. He 
also distinguished himself in his Remarques sur la 
Grammaire g&uSrale de Port* Koval as a grammarian. 
His complete works were published at Paris in 1820 
|p nine vole. 

DUCROTAY DE BLAINVILLE. See Blain- 
villi (Henri Marie Ddorotat de). 

DUCTILITY, that property of oertain substances 
through which they may be drawn out into fine wires 
or threads without breaking ; closely allied to mal- 
leability, but not quite the same thing. The con- 
nection and the difference between the two will be 
found discussed under Divisibility, where also it 
is shown that platinum has been found to be of all 
tile metals the most ductile, gold coming next, and 
other metals following in a oertain order. Here 
we shall not treat of the subject further than to give 
some particulars in regard to the ductility of glass, 
whioh in its ordinary condition is proverbially brittle. 
When glass, however, is subjected to a sufficientdegree 
of heat it can be managed like soft wax, and may be 
drawnoutintothreadsexoeedinglylongandfine. Ordi- 
nary spinners do not form their threads of silk, flax, 
or the like, with half the ease and expedition the glass- 
spinners do threads of this ordinarily brittle matter. 
Borne of them are made into plumes of filaments much 
finer than hair, which bend and wave, like hair, with 
every wind. Two workmen are employed in making 
them: the first holds one end of a piece of glass over 
a flame, and when the heat has softened it the second 
operator applies a glass hook and draws out a thread 
of glass, whioh still adheres to the mass; then fitting 
Us hook on the circumference of a wheel about 2} 
feet in diameter, he turns the wheel as fast ss he 
pl e ases till it is covered with a skein of glass thread. 
The parts, as they recede from the flame, by gradu- 
ally 'tooling beoome more cohesive, the parts nearest 
the fire are least oohesive, and consequently must 
give way to Urn effort made to draw them towards 
the wheel These threads are commonly of a flat, 
oval shapes being three or four times as broad as 
thick; some of them seem scarcely bigger than the 
thread of a silk-worm, and are surprisingly flexible. 
If tbs two sods of such threads are knotted together 


had we the art of drawing threads as fine •• those of 
a spider's web, we might weave stuffs and cloths of 

thuny 

DUD A, DUDKA, DUDOTKA, the name of a 
singular wooden wind-instrument used in some parts 
of Russia, consisting of two tubes of different length, 
each with three sound-holes and having a single 
mouth-piece, thus somewhat rosembUpg the doable 
flute of the ancients. 

DU DEFFAND, Madame. See Dbefand. 

DUDERSTADT, a very old town of Germany, 
in the Prussian province of Hanover, 10 miles east 
from Gottingen, in a fruitful valley at the confluence 
of the Hahle and Breme. It has a fine Catholic 
church of the fourteenth century, a Protestant church 
of the thirteenth, an old town-house, Act. It manu- 
factures woollens and cottons, gloves, pianos, cigars, 
Ac., and has a considerable trade. In the middle 
ages it was a member of the Hanseatic league and a 
place of some importance Pop. (1895). 5219 

DUDE V ANT, Amantive-Luoile- Aurora Du- 
pin, Madame, better known by the nom de plume 
of George Sand, bom 5th July, 1804, was the 
daughter of Mauri oe Dupin, an officer of the repub- 
lican army, who was descended from a natural 
daughter of Marshal Saxe. Until the age of four- 
teen she was brought up at the Chateau of Nohant, 
near La ChAtre (department of Indre), mostly under 
the care of her grandmother, a great admirer of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, who was at constant fend 
with her mother about her upbringing. In ftese cir- 
cumstances she grew up somewhat wild, and it was 
agreed to send her to a convent The English Au- 
gustine convent in the Rue des Fosses Saint Victor, 
Paris, was selected, and here she remained from 1817 
to 1820. In 1822 her parents obliged her to marry 
M. Dudevant, son of an officer and baron of the 
empire. By this marriage she had a son, Maurice 
Sand, who has become known as a httiratmr and as 
an illustrator of his mother’s works. Madame Dude- 
vant’s married life proved unhappy, and in 1881 she 
left Nohant for Paris with L. S. J Sandeau, a young 
lawyer. She obtained her livelihood at first by paint- 
ing fancy articles such as cigar-oases, but began to 
work at literature in collaboration with Sandeau. 
After some minor productions in the Figaro, she and 
Sandeau brought out in the Revue de Paris a novel 
called the Pnma Donna and another called Rose et 
Blanche. These works were brought out under the 
pseudonym, formed by abbreviation, of Jules Sand. 


They excited little attention, but the genius of 
Madame Dudevant had been recognized by Henri 
Delatouche, under whose patronage her first sole novel 
Indiana was brought out (1882), and who suggested 
the pseudonym of George Sand. Indiana nad a 
brilliant success, but excited much criticism by its 
extreme views on social questions. This was also 
the case with the following works, whioh represented 
the first stage of Madame Sand’s career as an author: 
Valentine, L41ia, Jacques, Andrd, Leone Leoni, 
Simon, Mauprat, La Demibre Aldini, Lavinia, Me- 
tella, and others, whioh appeared within the first few 
years after her dibut. Up till this time she had formed 
no systematic views, but according to her own aooount 
had worked simply as an artist, her social views 
being suggested by her own experience. Finding 
herself accused of being an esprit fort and a pbflaao- 
pher, and that she had been writing St SimooJsm 
when she only intended to write prone, she deter- 
mined to discover what was meant by phUoeophy. 
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Booh it bar own aooount of the transition from the 
first to the seoond stage of her career, but a more 
obvious external oaoae co-operated in the transition, 
ifer talents and the tendenoj of her works made 
■omeof the leading social doctrinaires eager to oon vert 
he? to their views. Among her leading teachers were 
TAtmwmili, Michel de Bourgea, and Pierre Leronx, 
and the influence of these and others appeared in her 
following works, which showed a decline In origin- 
ality ana artistic power. Her liaison with Sandeau 
lasted two years. She afterwards visited Italy with 
Alfred de Musset; and lived eight years with 
Fr£d4rio-Fran$ois Chopin, the composer, with whom 
phe visited Majorca in 1888. These relations also 
influenced or occasioned Borne of her works (as Elle 
et'Lni, 1858). In 1886 she obtained a judicial 
separation from her husband, with the care of her 
children. In 1848-48 appeared in the Revue Inde- 
pendents, Consuelo, its continuation the Countess of 
Kudolstadjb, and Horace, all which belong to the 
semi-philosophic period. In 1844 she returned to 
the artistio method, but with a gradual diminution 
of the intensity of irregular passion displayed in her 
earlier works. La Mare au Diable, Francois le 
Champi, and La Petite Fadette are admirable pas- 
torals; Jeanne, Teverino, Lucrezia Floriani, La 
Filleule, Mont Revdche, Les Maltres Sonneurs, 
L’Homme de Neige, Pierre qui Houle, Mile, de la 
Quintinie, Confession d’une jeune fill©, Monsieur 
Sylvestre, are among her later works, some of which 
have taken a first rank among French novels. She 
attempted the drama in 1840, but her early works were 
failures, and it was not till after 1848 that she suc- 
ceeded with Francois le Champi, Claudie, Le PresBoir, 
Le Marquis de villemer, (fee. She took an active 
interest in the revolution of 1848, and contributed 
considerably to newspaper and other political litera- 
ture. In this connection she translated in 1850 
Mazzini’s Republique et Royautl en Italie. In 1854 
she published in the Presse, Histoire de Ma Vie, 
a„ psychological autobiography. She died on the 
8th of June, 1876, at her residence the Ch&teau of 
Nohant 

DUDLEY, a town of England, in an isolated 
part of Worcestershire, inclosed by Staffordshire, 
8 miles west by north of Birmingham, on the South 
Staffordshire and Great Western Railways. Among 
its institutions are a mechanics’ institute and a geo- 
logical society, with a museum rioh in mineral speci- 
mens, and a free library and school of art. It is 
situated in the midst of the ‘ black country’. The 
ooal- fields in the neighbourhood are extensive, and 
the iron-works are numerous. The pnnoipal trades of 
Dudley consist in the smelting of iron and manufac- 
ture of iron goods; boilers, chain- cables, anchors, fire- 
irons, fenders, vioes, spades, scythes, and nails being 
the principal artioles made. Flint-glass is manufac- 
tured, as also are ornamental articles of fossiliferous 
limestone, with whioh the vicinity abounds. The 
immense caverns wrought into the limestone rock are 
remarkable, and interesting to the geologist. There 
are here the remains of a castle, finely situated on a 
height, and said to have been founded in the eighth 
century by a Saxon prinoe called Dudo or Dud, 
who has given the town its name. Dudley returns 
one member to Parliament. Pop. of mun. bear. (1881) 
46,252, of pari. bor. 87,527; (1891), 45,740 and 
90 » 2 ??il 19( *l)i bor. 48,809, pari bor. 96,988. 

DUDLEY, S3 Edmund, noted in English his- 
tocy as an instrument of Henry VIL in the arbi- 
trary acts of extortion practised during the latter 
yearn of Us reign. He was bom in 1462, of an an- 
slant and r e s p e ct a b le family ; and was educated at 
the University of Oxford. Becoming a student of 
the law at Gray's Inn, he arrived at such itiiiwmw 


in his profession as reeoaupssrtbd Mm to the favour 
of Henry VIL, who made mtob v use of Us eervtoss, 
and conferred on him various offices and emoluments. 
In the vear 1604 he was made speaker of Ike 
House of Commons, and through Us influence eev- 
eral enactments took plaoe, oppressive to the people 
and profitable to the monaroh. On the aooeesion of 
Henry VIIL he was arrested for high treason, and 
perished on the scaffold, August with Us 

associate Sir Riohard Empeon. 

DUDLEY, John, Duke of Northumberland, son 
of Sir Edmund Dudley, minister of Henry VIL He 
was bom in 1502, and after his father's execution 
was restored in blood by act of Parliament. In 1642 
he was raised to the peerage as Visoount Lisle, in 
right of his mother, who inherited that title. About 
the same time the poet of lord high-admlgal was con- 
ferred on him for life. Hp received other honours, 
served with reputation in Scotland and France, and 
was left by Henry VIIL one of Us executors named 
in his will, as a kind of joint-regent during the min- 
ority of Edward VI. Under that prince he mani- 
fested the most Insatiable ambition, and obtained 
vast accessions of honours, power, and emoluments. 
At first he joined his interest with that of the Duke 
of Somerset, the king’s unde, whom, however, at 
length he undermined and destroyed. He had been 
advanced to the titles of Earl of Warwick and Dnke 
of Northumberland ; and after the fall of his rival 
his authority was almost unbounded. The illness of 
the king, over whom he had gained complete aeoend- 
ency, aroused his fears, and he endeavoured to 
strengthen his interest by marrying his son Lord 
Guilford Dudley to Lady Jane Grey, descended 
from the younger sister of Henry VIIL, and per- 
suaded Edward to settle the crown on his kinswomen 
by will, to the exclusion of his two sisters, the 
Prinoesses Mary and Elizabeth. The death of the 
king, the abortive attempts to placo Lady Jane Grey 
on the throne, and the niin of all those oonoerned in 
the scheme, are among the most familiar events in 
the annals of England. Northumberland Umself 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, August 22, 1558. 
He professed himself a Catholic a short time before 
his execution, and died in that faith, though the 
avowed object of the plot was to secure the establish- 
ment of Protestantism in England. 

DUDLEY, Robert, Earl of Leicester, was the fifth 
son of the Duke of Northumberland, and was born 
about 1682. He was knighted when young, and was 
made gentleman of the bed-chamber to Edward VL 
Though involved in the criminal designs of Ms father, 
and included in the sentence of attainder passed 
against him on the accession of Mary, he was par- 
doned and employed by that queen. After Elisabeth 
ascended the throne Dudley soon acquired the dis- 
tinction of being her favourite. Offices, honours, sad 
wealth were showered on him with an unsparing 
hand. He was appointed master of the horse, knight 
of the Garter, and prlvv-oonncillor; and he received 
grants of the princely domains of Kenilworth, Den- 
bigh, and Chirk Castle. In 1560 the death of his 
wife took place at Cumnor Hall in Berkshire. This 
event, according to popular opinion, as appears from 
Aubrey, involved Dudley in the guilt of murder. W 
he sacrificed the life of his oonsort in the hope of 
marrying the queen, his ambitious views were ffib- 
appointed. Elizabeth, however, enco ur aged Mm to 
aspire to the hand of Mary of Scotland, not meaning 
be should obtain it In 1664 he was c r ea t e d baste 
Denbigh and Earl of Leicester, and was tbs toast 
year elected chancellor of Oxford University, haring 
previously been oboeen to tbe same ofltoe at 
bridge. In May, 1678, be was eaoretly married to tha 
baroness dowager Sheffield, Lady Douglas Howard, 
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fee whom he bid children, bat whom he <firowned m 
m wife, and ©ran compelled to many another per* 
eon. In 1575 he gave a princely entertainment to 
the queen at Kenilworth Castle, the fertilities of 
which ere described in a pfoturoeque manner in Scott’s 
celebrated romance of Kenilworth, and. In defiance 
of chronology, conne ct ed with the death of Leicester’s 
first wife. Leicester in 1578 offended the queen by 
his marriage with the widow of Walter Devereux, 
earl of Essex. He, however, recovered her favour, 
and In 1586 was appointed, through her influence, 
governor of the Netherlands, then reoently emanci- 
pated from the Spanish yoke. His conduct in this 
station did not give satisfaction to the queen, or to 
the states over which he presided, and he was recalled 
the following year. He returned to his oomm&nd in 
Jens, 1687/but he was finally displaced a few months 
after, and returned to England. He was accused of 
mi sconduct by Lord Buckhurst and others, but Eliza- 
beth still retained so much partiality for him that 
the supported him against all his enemies; and on 
the prospect of the Spanish invasion in 1588 she ap- 
pointed him commander of the foroes assembled at 
Tilbury for the defence of the kingdom. Leicester 
died September 4, the same year, at Combury Park, 
in Oxfordshire, and was interred in a chapel of the 
collegiate church of Warwick, where a splendid monu- 
ment was raised to his memory. 

DUEL (from dwUum, derived from duo) is a 
combat between two, at a time and place appointed, 
In consequence of a challenge, and so is distinguished 
from an encounter taking plara without any previous 
arrangement The custom of duelling was derived 
from the northern nations; the judicial combat and 
the private duel, upon the principle of the point of 
honour, having both been unknown to the ancients. 
The Germans, Danes, and Franks carried the practice 
of the judicial combat so far that none were excused 
except women, sick people, cripples, and such as were 
over sixty years of age. Even ecclesiastics and 
monks were obliged to maintain their controversies 
by a champion in arms; and this singular species of 
jurisprudence was not confined to criminal accusa- 
tions, but the titles to estates were decided in the 
same manner. At length, however, this mode of 
trial was limited to those accusations of capital of- 
fences in which there was no other testimony, and 
in which oommon fame pronounced the accused party 
to be guilty. The party vanquished was punished 
by hanging, beheading, or mutilation of members. 
A judicial combat was authorized by G undebald, 
king of the Burgundians, as early as a.d. 601. Fleta 
(bk. L ch. 82) says it is a oombat between two to 
prove the truth in respect to their controversy, and 
the party who conquers shall prevail in the suit. The 
practice of trying rights to land, as well as the 
guilt cor innooenoe of an accused party, by combat 
under judicial authority, very naturally suggested 
the derision of personal quarrels in the same way 
(particularly those in which the point of honour was 
oonoemed), and all cases in whicn there was no ade- 
quate redress provided in the ordinary tribunals. 

The example of Francis L of France and Charles 
V. of Spain gave a sanction to this mode of arbitra- 
tion. On the breaking up of the treaty between 
these sovereigns and the declaration of war by the 
French and English heralds at the court of Charles, 
Jan. 2, 1528, the emperor, in replying to the decla- 
ration of the French monarch, desired the herald to 
acquaint his sovereign that he would henoeforth con- 
sider Urn not only as a base violator of public faith, 
but as a stranger to the honour and Integrity becom- 
ing a gentleman. On receiving this menage Francis 
immediately sent back the herald with a cartel of de- 
fiance, gave the emperor the lie in form, challenged 


him to single oombat, and r e qui red Urn to appoint 
the time, plaoe, and weapons. Charles aooepted the 
challenge; but after many messages concer ni ng the 
arrangements for the oombat, acoompanied with mu- 
tual reproaches bordering on the most indecent scur- 
rility, all thoughts of the duel were given up. But 
this affair, though it thus terminated without any 
rencounter, is supposed to have had a great influenoe 
in producing an important change in manners all over 
Europe. Upon every insult or injury which seemed 
to touch his honour, a gentleman thought himself en- 
titled to draw his sword, and to call on his adversary 
to give him satisfaction. Such an opinion becoming 
prevalent among men of fierce courage, of high spirit, 
and rude manners, where offence wm often given 
and revenge always prompt, led to the sacrifice of 
many lives. The ‘ detestable practice of duelling, 
introduced,’ as the Counoil of Trent says, * at the in- 
stigation of the devil,’ raged with the greatest vio- 
lence in France, where it iB calculated that 6000 
persons fell in duels during ten years of the reign of 
Henry IV. His celebrated minister, Bully, remon- 
strated against the practice; but the king connived 
at it, supposing that it tended to maintain a military 
spirit among his people. But afterwards, in 1602, 
he issued a very Bevere decree against it, and declared 
it to be punishable with death; and at the same time 
commanded any person who had suffered wrong or 
received an insult to submit his case to the governor 
of the province, in order that it might be considered 
by a tribunal consisting of the constables and mar- 
shals of France. This decree, however, acoompanied 
by the institution of a tribunal of honour, did not 
put an end to duels in France. New prohibitions 
were issued in 1609, 1611, 1618, 1628, 1024, and on 
numerous other occasions, but they were e# power- 
less to stop the practice. Richelieu was firm in carry- 
ing out all edicts by which he hoped to check the 
power of the nobility, and accordingly insisted on the 
strict observance of those against duels. Under his 
ministry the Count of Bouteville- Montmorency suf- 
fered death in 1627 for having violated a decree of 
the French parliament against duelling. This had 
for a time the effect of deterring others from engag- 
ing in this practice. During the minority of Louis 
XIV. the law was more feebly administered, and 
more than 4000 nobles are said to have lost their 
lives in duels; but afterwards Louis XIV. showed 
as much severity in repressing them as Richelieu 
himself had done. The rage for duelling was re- 
enkindled in the eighteenth century, in spite of a 
royal decree of 1728. With the revolution of 1789 
commenced the period of legal impunity for duels, 
and a new class of duels became oommon, those, 
namely, between men engaged in politics. Bills, 
with a view to put down the practice, were brought 
forward in the chambers in 1829 and 1880, and a 
similar proposal was made to the Council of State in 
1832; but they were not accepted. At last, in 1887, 
the Court of Cassation determined to follow a new 
law with regard to duels, and protesting against the 
practice in the name of morality and law, it decided 
that in case of death or injury resulting from a duel, 
the principal parties and the seconds should be pro- 
ceeded against and punished in aooordanoe with the 
general pro visions of the code pined. The French 
courts, however, reserve to themselves a discretionary 
power in dealing with cases of duelling, and the prac- 
tice is by no means yet obsolete in Franoe. 

Single oombat* an said to have been Introduced 
into England by the Normans. In the time of chi- 
valry numerous single oombats took place in England, 
which, in the proper sense of the term, oan soaroely 
be called duels. It may be said that the duel, strictly 
so called, was introduced into England about the 
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fm* time that it became common In Franoe, such 
was the oontagion of the example of Francis L and 
Charles V. In the reign of Jaxnee L of England 
them were numerous cases of duelling, the moet oele- 
brafeed of which is that in which Lord Bruoe and 
Lord SaokrUle (afterwards Lord Dorset) were the 
principals, and in which the former was killed. The 
Cavaliers were extremely sensitive on the point of 
honour, as Sir Walter Scott shows in the admirable 
delineation which he furnishes us with in Woodstock 
of the ideas and manners which prevailed in that 
party. Cromwell was an enemy of the duel, and 
during the protectorate there was a cessation of the 
practice. It came again into vogue, however, after 
the Restoration, thanks chiefly to the French ideas 
that then inundated the oourt of St James. Some 
of the duels of that epoch are in perfect acoord with 
the loose morality then prevalent. An instance of 
this Is the duel in which the Duke of Buckingham 
killed the Earl of Shrewsbury, while the wife of the 
latter, the cause of the duel, who had accompanied 
the duke to the ground, witnessed the encounter in 
the dress of a page. A stiiking thing is that as 
society became more polished in England, duels be- 
came more frequent. They were never more nume- 
rous than in the reign of George III. Among the 


Among the 


principals in the fatal duels of this period were Charles 
James Fox, Sheridan, Pitt, Canning, Castlereagh, 
the Duke of York, the Duke of Richmond, and Lord 
Camelford. The last-mentioned was the most noto- 
rious duellist of his time, and was himself killed in 
a duel in 1804. Of all the duels which have taken 
place during the reignB of George IV., William IV., 
and Queen Victoria the most celebrated is that which 
was fought between the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Winchelaea in 1829, the cause of which was 
certain animadversions which Lord Winchelaea had 
passed on the Duke’s conduct in connection with the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill. The duel passed off 
without anyinjury being done to either of the parties 
engaged. The Duke of Wellington missed his aim, 
whereupon Lord Winchelsea fired into the air and 
apologized. The last duel which attracted some at- 
tention in England was that between the Earl of 
Cardigan and Captain Tuckett. Sinoe that time, 
partly owing to the fact that public opinion has set 
itself strongly against duelling, and partly to the fact 
that this change of public opinion has led to a more 
rigorous enforcement of the laws against duellists, the 
practice may almost be said to have become extinct 
in England. Even In the army duelling is now rare, 
since the offence is now, according to the Articles of 
War promulgated in 1844, one for which any pemon 
oonoemed in it may be tried by court-martial and 
cashiered, or punished in any other way the court 
may think fit. 

As in France so in Germany the prmctioe of duelling 
is not vet extinct Indeed in the army it is recog- 
nized by law as having a oertain defined position. 
It is stUl also not uncommon at the German univer- 
■itiee, though the duels of the students are seldom 
serious affairs, being rather fencing matches with sharp 
weapons than duels proper. 'Die combatants are 
generally padded all over the body exoept the faoa 
and sword-arm. Recently, however, eome of the 
stu dent d uels hate terminated fatally. 

DUET, a musical composition for two voices or 


DUFKESNE, or Du Frbshi, Cha&lk, Skxguscb 
DU Oakos, hence often called Ducangt, a man of 
who did much for the history of the 
age% emesklly as regards Us own country, as well 
as for the Byzantine history. Ha waa born in 1610, 
* • Amiena, of a respectable family, and 

< * nd fad ** Jesuits’ Collage at that plaoe» after- 


wards at Orleans and Paris. Alt ttb hot place hi 
became parliamentary advocate kf 1681, and in 164f 
royal treasurer at Amiens, from which plaos he wee 
dnvenby a pestilence, In 1668, to Paris. Here ha de- 
voted himself entirely to literature, and published Us 
great works, viz. his Glossaries of the Greek and 
Latin peculiar to the Middle Ages and the Modems; 
his Historia Byzantine (Paris, 1680, foL); the AwmIs 
of Zonaras; the Numkmatioa of tire Middle Ages; 
and other important works. He died In 1688. 

DUFRESNY, Ohablbb Rmtoaa, a French comic 
poet, bom at Paris in 1648; died in 1724. Being a 
man of talent, and passing for a great-grandson of 
Henry IV. of France and la belle jardmiire d'Auet, 
he was well received by Louis XIV., who made him 
his valet de chambre. He was afterwards appointed 
manager of the royal gardens, on account of the strong 
love of flowers which he manifested, and in tills capa- 
city he introduced into Franoe the taste for gardens 
in the English style. He received various other gifts 
from the king and the regent, but they did not suf- 
fice to meet his extravagance, and he died in reduoed 
circumstances. Among his dramatic pieces may be 
mentioned L’Esprit de Contradiction, a one -act 
play in prose; Le Manage fait et rompu, written 
in verse, and a second prose piece in three acts, 
called Le Double Veuvage. He is also the author 
of a romance in which he depicts the manners of the 
time after the fashion of Le Sage. It is called Lee 
Amusements s&ieux et comiques. His complete works 
were published in b!x vols. in 1731. Selections from 
his works were published by Auger in two vole. fa> 
1810. 

DUG DALE, Sib William, an English antiquary, 
bom in 1605, of a good family in Warwickshire, early 
devoted himself to the study of native antiquities, 
and formed an intimate acquaintance with other 
learned men engaged in the same pursuits, particu- 
larly the celebrated Henry Spelman, whose interest 
obtained for him the appointment of a pursuivant-at- 
arms. He was afterwards, in 1640, made rouge-croix 
pursuivant, and had apartments in the heralds’ office, 
with ample opportunities for his favourite etudy. 
During the renellion he accompanied Charles L in 
his campaigns. He was some time in Oxford before 
it capitulated to the Parliament in 1646, Immediately 
after which he repaired to London, and in concert 
with Dodsworth completed his collections out of the 
Tower records and the Cottonian Library. These 
formed an important part of the Monastioon AngU- 
canum (1655 to 1678), in which, however, Dodsworth 
had the principal share. The principal work of whioh 
Dugdale had the sole merit is the Antiquities of 
Warwickshire, published in 1666. At the Restora- 
tion he was appointed Norrov Idng-st-arms, and In 
1677 Garter king-at-arms, with the honour of knight- 
hood. He died in 1686, at the advanoed age of 
elghty-one. Beside* the works already mentioned, 
he published the Baronage or Peerage of England, 
in three vols. folio (1075-76); Origines Judldak®* 
or Historical Memoirs of the English Law, Courts of 
Justice, Ac. (1666); a History of St Paul's Cathedral 
(1658); and various minor writings. He also com- 
pleted and published the seoond volume of Bpelman’e 
Concilia. 6 

DUGONG (ffalicore), a genus of Cetaoea, oharao- ' 
terized by an elongated body, a broad caudal fin sf a 
crescent shape, thirty to thirty-two t e et h, of whioh 
four above and six to eight below are indean, and 
five on each ride of both jaws are molars. It h mao 
canines. Its skin is very thick, but without heir, 
though its upper Up is beset with strong bristles; end 
others are found more sparingly on d m we nt parts of 
modes known are the Medicare 


Ha body. The only modes known are the Medicare 
JmUem at Fr. Cuvlw, and another, discovered in the 
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M % BtaeOi tolled BaUcart ktoenacuH. 
The Uttar k peteaps .nly a variety of the former, 
wMte, tt tee namoimpHea belongs to the Indian Ar- 
chtoeUfla u frequents shallow shore* covered with 
Ike mwkm p^*» on which it feeds, and lives in 
hank which defend themselves mutually, and often 
gggan fishing vessels The Malays consider 
ttsMh as ddSoaa There is reason to apprshend 
that In theooune of a few yearn the moe, already 
nmq h thinned by fisheries, will become ext i nct 
See Plate at Cetacea, fig. 6. 

DTTGUAY-TROUIN, Runs, a distinguished 
French was the son of a rich merchant and 

ektiful navigator, and bom at St Malo in 1673. He 
made his first voyage in 1689 in a vessel of eighteen 
guns which his family fitted out in the war against 
England and Holland His oourage induced his 
family to trust him with a ship of fourteen guns. 
Being driven on the ooaat of Ireland he burned two 
ships and took a fort in spite of the opposition of a 
numerous garrison He was onoe taken prisoner, 
and carried into Plymouth. He there gained the 
love of an English female, who procured him his 
liberty. He onoe more made a cruise on the coast of 
England and took two ships of war. Duguay-Trouin, 
now in his twenty-first year, attracted the attention 
of the government. Louis XIV. sent him a sword 
He captured great numbers of English and Dutch 
ships on the coast of Spain and Ireland; in 1696 he 
took a great part of the outward-bound Dutch fleet 
under Wassenaer ; in 1697 he entered the royal 
marine as a captain. He signalized himself so much 
in the Spanish war that the king granted him letters 
of nobility, in which it was stated that he had cap- 
tured more than 800 merchant ships and twenty ships 
of war. By the capture of Bio de Janeiro (1711) he 
brought the crown more than 25,000,000 francs. 
Under Louis XV. he rendered important services in 
the Levant and the Mediterranean. He died at 
Paris, 1786. His memoirs appeared there in 1740 in 
four vole. His £loge was written by Thomas. 

DU GUESOLIN, Bertrand, Constable of France, 
renowned for his talent and courage, was bom about 
the year 1814 at the castle of Motto- Broon, near 
Rennes. According to the descriptions which remain 
of him be was of a vigorous frame, with broad shoulders 
and muscular inns. 1 1 am very uglv,’ said he when 
a youth; ‘I can never please tfle ladies; but I shall 
at least know how to make myself terrible to the 
enemies of my king.’ At the age of seventeen he 
won the prize at a tournament at Rennes, where he 
bad gone against the will and without the knowledge 
of his father. From this time he was always in arms. 
After the disastrous battle of Poitiers in 1356 he 
came, while King John was yet a prisoner, to give 
assistance to his eldest son, Charles, who then held 
the regency. Melup surrendered; those of his party 
obtained their freedom, and many other towns yielded 
to him. Charles V., who in 1864 had succeeded his 
father, rewarded in a suitable manner the services of 
Du Guesolin, who in the same year gained a victory 
at Oooherel over the foroee of the Xing of Navarre, 
Commanded by Captal de Buoh. But at the end of 
the war in Brittany be was obliged to surrender 
himself to Chandoe at D’Auray. After being liber- 
ated on ransom he gave his support to Henry of 
Transtamara. who had assumed toe title of the Eing 
of Castile against hk half-brother, Peter the Cruef 
He suooeeded in establishing Henry pn the throne of 
bat Peter the Cruel then summoned the 
Blank Prince and Chandoe to hk aid, and a check 
‘western put to the victorious oareer of Du Guesolin. 
He waa defeated and takm prisoner at Navarete in 
1867, but was soon ransomed, and by the victory of 
Moatki ro-ortahHshed Henry on the throne in 1869. 


In 1870 Da GueecHn was made Constable of Freaoe, 
and toon after returned to hk native country to 
defend it against the RngH*b- The letter, hitherto 
victorious, were now everywhere beaten. They were 
deprived of all the territories they poeseaeed in Franoe, 
retaining only a few of the chief towns on tee coast 
He died in the midst of his triumphs before Ohfttean- 
neuf -de-Rendon, July 18, 1880. 

DUISBURG, a manufacturing town and inland 
port of Prussia, in the Rhine Provinoe, in the angle 
between the Rhine and its tributary the Ruhr, about 
18 miles north of DUsseldorf. The town has civic, 
educational, and other institutions in keeping with 
its importance. The finest of the churches is the 
fourteenth -century Salvatorkirche, with fine wall- 
paintings, Ac. Duisburg has blast-furnaces, foundries, 
and other works depending on the iron trade; chemi- 
cal works, cotton-mills, and weaving-factories; brass 
and oopper works, breweries, &o. It has commodious 
basins for shipping, and does a very large trade by 
rail, nver, and canal It is an ancient place, early 
rose to be a free town, and became a member of the 
Hanseatic league. It possessed a university from 
1655 to 1818. Pop. in 1895, 70,272; in 1900, 93,605. 

DUJARDIN, Karel, a Dutch artist, who excelled 
in painting landscapes, animals, and scenes in low 
life, was bom in 1640 at Amsterdam. He went to 
Italy when young, and was a member of the Society 
of Painters at Rome, among whom he was called 
Barba di Becco. His works met with general appro- 
bation. On his way home to his native country he 
contracted considerable debts at Lyons, to free him- 
self from which he married his old and rich landlady. 
He went with her to Amsterdam, where his pictures 
were valned very highly. He soon secretly left his 
home in that city, probably from dislike t^his wife, 
and went to Rome, where he was welcomed by his 
old friends and admirers, and lived at great expense. 
Thence he went to Venice, where he died, in 1678, 
in the prime of his life. His landscapes have spirit 
and harmony, his figures expression, and his colour 
the brilliancy which distinguishes his school Hk 
paintings are rare, and command a high price. He 
also published fifty-two landscapes etched with much 
spirit and ease. 

DUKE (in French due, in Spanish dumie, in Italian. 
duca, all derived from the Latin dux , leader, commas 
der), a title belonging originally to a military leader 
Gibbon says the title came into use when Constantin-* 
separated the military and civil commands of the pro- 
vinces; the title dux was then applied to the military 
governor of a provinoe, and for a time the ducal rank 


governor of a provinoe, and for a time the ducal rank 
was considered inferior to that of the comet (count). 
The Goths, Franks, and other northern tribes who 
invaded the vast Roman territories, adopted, if they 
had not before borrowed, the titles of duke and 
count Among those warlike peoples, however, the 
dukes, as military chiefs, soon acquired a marked 
pre-eminence over the counts, whose functions in the 
Eastern and Western Empires were more of a dvfl 
and judidal nature. Under Charlemagne, who was 
jealous of the increasing power of the higher nobility, 
the dignity was suffered to oease, but under his weaker 
sucoeasora the ducal governors of the provinces attained 
an almost absolute independence. The of 

hereditary power and independent jurisdiction, first 
to the central provinoe known as tee Ida de Franoe, 
and than to Aquitaine, extended itself under tee Carlo* 
vingiana to Burgundy, Normandy, and Gascony, and 
on the aooeerion of Hugh Capet to all the other sub- 
altern tenures. It waa not long until tee dukes, 
feeling secure in the unlimited governing power of 
their provinces, proclaimed their ti tie to be as good 


as that of the king. They coined money, sinned 
the cr o wn and sceptre, gave law to their subjects, 
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made war even against the king, and reduced the 
royal jurisdiction to a few towns such as Rheims and 
Laon. Under the Capetiens, however, these duchies 
were gradually reunited to the crown, and those sub- 
sequently accorded to the members of the royal family 
enjoyed none of the privileges of independent sove- 
reignty. Prior to the revolution dukes were created 
by letters patent of the king, and were of three kinds, 
and those designated as dukes and peers held the first 
rank and had a seat in parliament. The dignity of 
the seoond dess descended to their male children, but 
that of the dukes by brevet ceased with themselves. 
The rank of duke in the royal family of Franoe was 
superior to that of prinoe, and sometimes inferior to 
that of count The ducal, along with all other titles 
of nobility, was abolished at the revolution, but was 
restored by Napoleon in 1806. In Germany the 
dukedom passed through phases similar to that exhib- 
ited in Fiance. In 847 the Emperor Louis appointed 
a duke (Her zog) of Thuringia to protect the frontiers 
againBt the Wendes, or vandals, a Slavonic tribe. 
The power of the dukes gradually increased, their 
dignity became hereditary, and they soon became 
powerful members of the German Empire. An 
Archbishop of Cologne, Bruno, was the first who bore 
(in 059) the title of archduke ( Brz-herzog), which since 
the time of the Emperor Frederick IIL (1453) has 
been given exclusively to the princes of the house of 
Austria. All the Austrian princes are archdukes, as 
a distinguishing title of the imperial family. In 
Britain the title of duke ranks as a title of honour or 
nobility next below that of a prince or princess of 
the royal blood and that of archbishop of the Church 
of England. The first hereditary duke in England 
was the Black Prince, created by his father, Edward 
III., in 1386. The duchy of Cornwall was bestowed 
upon him, and was thenceforward attached to the eldest 
son of the king, who is considered a duke by birth. 
The duchy of Lancaster was soon after conferred on 
his third son, John of Gaunt, and hence arose the 
special privileges which these two duchies still in 
part retain. In the reign of Elizabeth, in 1572, the 
ducal order was extinct, and not revived till the 
creation of Villiers, duke of Buckingham, and Ludo- 
vic Stuart, duke of Richmond, by James I There 
are over thirty dukes on the British peerage rolls, 
including those of the blood-royal. The coronet of 
a British duke consists of eight strawberry leaves of 
a conventional type on a rim of gold. In the Bible 
the word dukes fa used, Gen. xxxvi. 15, for the duoe*, 
that is, chiefs or leaders, of the Vulgate. 

DUKE OF EXETER’S DAUGHTER, a rack I 
in the Tower of London, so called after its inventor, 
a minister of Henry VI. According to Blackstone 
it was never put in use. 

DUKINFlELD, a borough of England, in the 
north-east of the oounty of Chester, separated by the 
river Tame from Ashton-under-Lyne (which is situ- 
ated in the oounty of Lancaster), and forming a part 
of the parliamentary borough of Staleybridge. It 
has several churches and also chapels belonging to 
various bodies of Dissenters, literary institute and 
technical school, Ac. Extensive collieries, cotton 
factories, engineering, bride and tile works give 
employment to the greater part of the population. 
Pop. in 1881, 16,043; m 1891, 17,408; in 1901, 18,029. 

DULOAMARlN. The Solarium duloamara, bit- 
ter-sweet, or woody nightshade (see Nightshade), 
an indigenous plant, Is used in medicine. The 
young twigs dried, bruised, tr ea t e d with water, 
and strained, give an infusion which is used exter- 
nally in tUn di s ea ses, and internally as a sudo- 
rific and alterative. The plant baa been analysed, 
but the results do not quits agree. It contains, 
acoosdbg to one chemist, a substance called by him 


dukamariiL which is separated, horn the aqueous 
extract with some trouble, and'lps^ush yellow, trans- 
parent, resinous, easily powdered times, readily soluble 
in alcohol, but sparingly so in ether, and very slightly 
soluble in water. It has a slight alkaline reaction, 
and gives a platinum salt By a different process a 
body can be separated which has some of the proper- 
ties of an alkaloid, but Is almost inert physiologically. 
Solanln (which see) has also been obtained from 
bitter-sweet 

DULCIGNO, a small e ea po rt town, formerly in 
Albania, now in the principality of Montenegro, on 
the Adriatic. It is built on an isolated hill forming 
a cape, which is united to the low land by an isthmus; 
it oontains about 4000 inhabitants, and is the seat of 
a Roman Catholio bishop. The inhabitants, formerly 
notorious under the name of Duleignottes, as the moat 
dangerous pirates of the Adriatic, are # now engaged 
in commeroe or in the fisheries of the river Bojana, 
6 or 7 miles south-east from the town. 

DULCIMER, a musical instrument resembling, If 
not identical with, the psaltery or nebd of the Jews. 
The modern dulcimer consists of a small square, tri- 
angular, or trapeziform box about 4 feet long, con- 
taining the sounding-board, at the right and left of 
which are the screws for tuning. The strings are of 
wire, and there are two or three in unison for each 
tone. The compass embraces about three octaves. 
It is played with two little sticks having oval knoha 
at each end. When played forte, the sound Is too 
confused to be pleasant, as there is no oontrivanoe to 
stop the vibration of the strings, such as the dampers 
of the pianoforte. The instrument is now seldom 
met with exoept in the hands of street musicians. 

DULCITE (C«HaOHf) is identical in composition 
with mannite, but differs from it in properties and 
in derivatives. It was obtained by Laurent In 1850 
from an unknown sugary substance from Mada- 
gascar, which was in rounded lumps, but crystalline 
when broken through. By* dissolving in water, filter- 
ing from impurities, and evaporating, the duldte was 
deposited in large transparent, lustrous, modified 
monoolinio prisms. Dulcite has a specific gravity of 
1 a 46 It has a slightly sweet taste, no odour, ana no 
rotatory effect on light It is soluble in water, very 
sparingly soluble in alcohol. It fuaea about 860* F.; 
at a higher temperature it loses water and yields 
dulcitan, and at a still higher temperature is decom- 
posed, giving off gases ana a distillate with an acetous 
odour. Nitrio add oonverts it into mudo add, not 
into saccharic add; the faming add Into a nitro- 
compound ; strong sulphuric add into duldsulphorio 
add. It does not ferment with yeast Duldte com- 
bines with metallic oxides; ths compounds with the 
alkalies and alkaline earths are crystalline and 
soluble in water. 

DULSE, the Scotch name applied to various 
■pedes of reddish brown or rose -coloured Alga ( RKo - 
aomeniapalmata, Iridaa eduUt, Ac.) It is oonsumed 
in considerable quantities throughout ths northern 
countries of Europe and in the Gredan Archipelago. 
The pepper • dulse (Laurentia pinnatifida ), distin- 
guished for its pungent taste, and the young stalks 
of the sea tangle, were of old often eate n fat Scotland. 

DULUTH, a town of the United States, oapltgl 
of St Louis county, Minnesota, situated at the S.W. 
extremity of Lake Superior, 156 miles X.VJl of St 
Paul's. It is the terminus of several important raff- 
ways; its excellent natural harbour has been deepened 
and extended; and large docks and other Mia 
have been reoantly oonatruoted. Its si t u a tio n a I the 
head of the navigation of the great lakes affo sdt a 
convenient outlet for a large wheat area, while ip the 
neighbourhood there are deposits of iron, granite^ 
freestone, Ac. Pop. (1890), 48,115; (1600), 
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DULWICH, a suburban portion of London, in Sur- 
rey, included inthe parish of Camberwell, and forming 
one of the three one-member parliamentary division* 
of the borough of Camberwell. It if noticeable ohiefly 
m aooount of its oollege and schools (the former called 
tile College of God’s Gift), founded in 1019 by Edward 
Allen or Alleyn, a distinguished actor in the reigns 
of Kttsabeth and James I. The old oollege build- 
ings form three sides of a quadrangle, and the institu- 
tion has attached a manor of 1400 acres. The mem- 
bers of the college were to be a master, warden, four 
feUoivs, six poor brethren, six sisters, twelve scholars, 
and thirty out-members, but latterly the constitution 
of this ohari table foundation has been greatly modified. 
Tbeoriginal revenues were only £800, but now amount 
to £20,000. The Dulwich College schools are by far 
the most important branch of Alleyn’B charity. The 
‘upper school* occupies three handsome blocks, stand- 
ing apart from the college proper, and opened in 1870 
at a oost of about £100,000. The ‘ lower school ’ fe 
accommodated in new buildings in Townley Road. 
The upper school is now a great public sohool, with 
exhibitions to either Oxford or Cambridge. Dulwich 
College is celebrated for its fine collection of pictures, 
many of which were bequeathed by the founder ; 
but the greater and more valuable portion of them 
were the bequest of Sir Francis Bourgeois, a land- 
scape-painter of some eminence, who died in 1810. 
The oolleotlon includes paintings by Teniers, Wou ver- 
mans, Ouyp, Claude, Paul Potter, RuyBdael, Van- 
dyke, Rubens, Rembrandt, Poussin, Salvator Rosa, 
Caravaggio, Paul Veronese, Guido, Titian, and other 
great masters. A free sohool was founded at Dul- 
wich in 1741 by James Allen, a master of the 
oollege, for the instruction of sixty boys and sixty 
girls. Pop. (1901), 10,216; of pari, div., 97 , 354 . 

DUMARaATS, Cesab Chesneau, a philologist, 
was bom In 1676, at Marseilles. He early lost his 
father, hie fortune was dissipated by the extravaganoe 
of his mother, and a library which he inherited was 
sold. The idea of losing the latter so disturbed the 
boy, then but seven years old, that he concealed all 
the books of which he could possess himself. He 
heoamo an advocate, married unhappily, kept a 
school, and died in misery, 1756. His merits were 
overlooked by his own age, and his best works re- 
mained for a long time unknown. D’Alembert aptly 
calls him the La Fontaine of philosophers. De Ge- 
rando, in a prize dissertation presented to the French 
Institute in 1805, has justly appreciated the merit of 
this profound inquirer. His works were published 
at Paris, 1797, In seven volumes. The principal are, 
A Hew Method of Teaching the Latin Language; a 
Treatise on Tropes; the Principles of (general) Gram- 
mar; and his contributions to the Encyclopedia. 

DUMAS, Alexandre, one of the most popular 
and prolific of modem French dramatists ana novel- 
ists, was bom at Villers-Cotterets, 24th July, 1803. 
He was the son of a republican general who bore the 
same name, and grandson of Marquis de la Pailleterie 
and a negroes, Tiennette Dumas. In 1807, on the 
d ea t h of his father, who left his family unprovided 
for, he was left in charge of his mother, who let him 
have pretty much of his own way. The oonsequence 
was that he picked up little education at sohool, and 
when he went to Pans at the age of twenty, to push 
his fortune, his beautiful handwriting was the only 
recommendation which General Foy, a friend of his 
father; could offer in his favour in introducing him to 
the notice of the Duke of Orleans. This nobleman 
(afterwards Louis Philippe) employed him as an as- 
sistant-secretary at 1200 francs a year. He now de- 
voted his leisure hour* to completing his education, 
end his ambition ceaselessly prompted him to shine in 
the field of literature. Some of his lighter dramatio 


works were rejected by the theatrioai directors, some 
were accepted, and had more or less success, bringing 
but little fame or profit to their author. At last 
(10th Feb. 1829) his drama of Henri IIL appeared 
on the stage of the Oom^die-Franfaise. The third 
tier of the theatre was filled by the good-natured Duke 
of Orleans and his brilliant circle of friends, who led 
the applause. It was produced when the battle be- 
tween the Romanticists and the Classicists was at its 
height, and hailed as a triumph by the former sohool 
The piece became popular and brought the lucky 
dramatist the sum of 80,000 francs, and the post of 
librarian to the Duke of Orleans. The same year 
appeared his Christine, and in quick succession, An- 
tony, Richard d* Arlington, Tfr&a, Le Tour de Neale, 
Catherine Howard, Mile, de Belle-Isle, Ac. Dumas 
had now become a noted Parisian character. The 
critics fought over the merits of his pieces, and the 
scandalmongers over his prodigality and galanteriet. 
Turning his attention to romance, and desirous of 
becoming the Walter Scott of his country, he pro- 
duced a series of historical romances, among which 
may be mentioned, Lea Deux Dianes; La Heine Mar- 
got; Lea trois Mousquetaires, which, with Its continu- 
ations, occupies eight volumes. The Comte de Monte- 
Cristo and the Memoires d’un M&licin, and one or 
two others, are also well known through translations 
to English readers. Several historical works also 
bear his name: Louis XIV. et son Sifecle; Le Regent 
et Louis XV.; Le Drame de *93; Florence et les 
Mddicis, Ac. In 1852 he began the publication of 
his M&noires, a curious autobiography, which pre- 
sents interesting sketches of literary Ufe during the 
restoration, but which soon disgusts the reader by 
the intense egotism displayed aU through the work. 
He tried to acquire political importance through the 
publication of a daily newspaper, La Liberty which 
was a miserable failure; then followed a monthly 
magazine, Le Mois, which was not more successful; 
this again was followed by Le Mousquetaire, subse- 
quently called Le Monte-Cristo, which lived a good 
number of years, and in which he published his ro- 
mances, translations, M&noires, Causeries, Ac. In 
1846 he accompanied the Duke of Montpenrier to 
Spain as the historiographer of his marriage; and 
some time afterwards a small steamer was put at his 
disposal for a voyage to Africa. On his return to 
Paris he opened a theatre for the purpose of produc- 
ing only his own pieces; and built a fantastic and 
costly country seat, which was known as the Ch&teau 
de Monte-Cristo, and on which he expiended 450,000 
francs. In 1853 his extravagances had so reduced 
his means that he was compelled to retire to Bel- 
gium. Speedily recovering from pecuniary embar- 
rassment he visited Russia, the Caucasus, Greece; and 
Turkey. In 1860 he accompanied Garibaldi in the 
expedition which freed Naples from the Bourbons, 
and contributed not a little, if we oan take his own 
word for it, to the great liberator’s success. He died 
at the residence of nis son, at Puits, near Dieppe, on 
the 5th December, 1870. 

It is difficult to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
as to the merits of this author. Some of his produc- 
tions are little else than mere translations from Eng- 
lish and German sources. His first drama, Henri IU., 
is but a skilful piece of patchwork, Walter Scott and 
Schiller furnishing him with the bulk of the material 
Equally fatal to nis reputation is our knowledge of 
the fact, gained from a lawsuit he had with the 
Presae and the Constitutionnel newspapers, and from 
a work by Mirecourt, entitled, Fahnquefie Romans, 
Maison A. Dumas et Ck (Dumas A Cow's Romance 
Factory), that he had arranged to supply those jour- 
nals during the year with more novels than the most 
expert scribe oould copy in the time, and that ha had 
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In hi* pay numerous hack* who did the serious part 
of the work. The only claim he oonld lay to a great 
number of the production* toned under hi* name, 
was that he either aketohed the plot or revised them 
before going to preea. Yet of the talent and even 
genius of Duma* there can be no reasonable doubt; 
he great fertility of invention, much humour 
and gaiety, and genuine dramatic power, aa the work* 
that were undoubtedly from his pen sufficiently tes- 
tify; and it was not till he had secured a front 
rank in literature by hi* own exertions that he de- 
scended to the unworthy plan of employing assistants 
to manufact ure novels to order. A number of his col- 
Ubarateurs, such as Feuillet, De Nerval, Souvestre, 
and Meurioe, have subsequently gained a good posi- 
tion in French contemporary literature. 

His son, Alexandre, was one of the cleverest and 
most successful of the modern French novelists and 
dramatists. The notorious novel, La Dame aux 
Camillas (The Lady with the Camellias — a courtesan 
of Paris), published in 1848, afterwards dramatized 
by himself, and on which Verdi's opera Traviata is 
founded, was his first notably successful fiction. 
Among his numerous plays are Le Demi-monde, 
Monsieur Alphonse, Denise, and Le Fils Naturel. 
He was born in 1824, and died 27th November, 1896. 

DUMAS, Matthieu, born at Montpellier in 1768, 
early entered the French cavalry, and as adjutant to 
Rochambeau took part in the war of North American 
independence. After his return he obtained the rank 
of major, and was employed on several military mis- 
sions in tiie Levant and in Holland In 1 788 he held 
an important appointment in the war office. At the 
commencement of the revolution he assisted Lafayette 
in organizing the national guard, in 1790, when Louis 
XVI. was brought back from V are lines to Paris, he 
was the superior officer in command, and in 1792 
was appointed brigadier-general and commandant of 
Metz. As a member of the National Assembly he 
declared himself decidedly in favour of moderate 
measures, and thus made himself so obnoxious to the 
more violent demagogues that he was ultimately 
obliged to take refuge in Switzerland. Here he re- 
lieved the tedium of exile by commencing the his- 
torical work which was afterwards published, and 
gives him an honourable place among military 
writers. On the establishment of the directory he 
returned to France, and was elected by the depart- 
ment of Seine and Oise a member of the Council of 
Ancients, where he joined the party of Portalis, Du- 
pont de Nemours, Carnot, and others Most of the 
party ultimately perished in the tropical swamps to 
which they were transported; Dumas escaped almost 
by miracle, and found an asylum at Hamburg Here 
he published the two first volumes of his Pr&ds des 
Evlnemens Militaiim He was recalled from exile 
by Napoleon, who had become first consul. His first 
employment was to organize the reserve for the army 
of Italy. In 1802 he was appointed state councillor, 
In which capacity he was employed in many import- 
ant affairs, and took the lead In the tribunate and 
legislative body in the discussions relative to the 
creation of the Legion of Honour; in 1806 he became 
general of division, and was shortly afterwards Nea- 
politan minister in the service of Joseph Bonaparte, 
who made him grand-marshal of the palace. In 1808 
be returned to Franoe, was actively employed in the ar- 
rangements for the war against Austria, fought in the 
battiesof Essling and Wagrazn, and arranged the terms 
of the armistice of Znaim. He held the office of gene- 
ral intendantof the army in the campaign of 1812, as 
well as in that of 1818, when he concluded the capi- 
tulation of Dresden. Prince Schwartzenberg, how- 
ever, refused to ratify its terms, and Dumas, made 
prisoner, was carried off to Hungary. On his return 


in 1814, after tbs rep ar at i on , Louis XV 10 . s p fo fat ed 
him councillor of state, gave him several important 
appointments connected with the army, and In 1816 
sent him to Mete, where his duty was to prevent the 
guard from going over to Napoleon. During the 
Hundred Days his only employment was in organis- 
ing the national guards. After the second restora- 
tion Dumas was first employed in the war depart- 
ment in 1818, and was again admitted to the ooundl 
of state; but having joined the opposition in the 
chamber of deputies, was deprived of all his appoint- 
ments. In 1830 he was one of the 221 deputies 
who signed the address which paved the way for 
the revolution of July. After the fall of Charles X. 
he once more, in oonoert with Lafayette, organised 
the national guard of Paris, sad obtained the chief 
oommand of all the national guards of France, to- 
gether with a peerage. Latterly he became almost 
blind, and died in 1887. His military work above 
referred to, embracing the ten yean from the Con- 
gress of Raatadt in 1797 to the Peaoe of TUrit In 
1807, extends to nineteen vols., and Is regarded as 
high authority. He also published a translation of 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. with notes, 
and left behind him materials for a work which was 
published by his son under the title of Souvenirs de 
M. Dumas. 

DUMBARTON (formerly Lennox, or Lcvenim), 
a maritime county, Scotland, consisting of two de- 
tached portions, the larger and most westerly having 
the county of Perth on the north. Loch Lomond ana 
the county of Stirling on the east, the Clyde separat- 
ing it from the county of Renfrew on the south, and 
Loch Long separating it from the county of Argyle 
on the west Its utmost length Is about 87 miles, 
breadth varying from 6 to 7 miles, and in some places, 
towards its northern extremity, diminishing to 1 and 
1& mile. The smaller portion is about 4 miles east 
from the former, and comprises the two parishes of 
Cumbernauld and Kirkintilloch. It is about 14 miles 
long, and from 1^ to miles broad, having the 
county of Stirling on the north and east and the 
county of Lanark on the south and west These two 
parishes formerly belonged to the oounty of Stirling, 
but were annexed to tliat of Dumbarton in the reign 
of Robert L More than half the area of the county 
is occupied by lofty and rugged mountains, some of 
them attaining a height of upwards of 8000 feet 
above sea level. Though unfit for cultivation, and 
covered with snow for several months in the year, 
they abound in excellent pasture for sheep, ana pro- 
duce many rare alpine plants. The lower lands era 
fertile, and in general well cultivated. Next to to 
mountains, which contribute to the formation of some 
of the most magnificent soeuery in Scotland, are, as 
regards picturesque beauty, its lakes, of which the 
principal is the far-famed Loch-Lomond, which sepa- 
rates it tar about 24 miles from Stirlingshire. The 
most considerable of the other fresh-water lakes, of 
which there are nine or ten, is Loch Sloy. The Gam- 
loch, an arm of the sea lying parallel to Loch Long, 
forms opart of the county into the Roseneath penin- 
sula. The principal river is the Levea, which tones 
from Loch Lomond, and discharges itself into the 
Clyde a little below the town of Dumbarton. The state 
of agriculture in this oounty is as various as to soD 
and surface. The farms in general are small, except 
where the heath and mountains are used as sheep 
pasture. Wheat is now raised to a considerable ex- 
tent, but oats are the principal grain cron. Tuntdpa, 
beans, and potatoes are also grown, the last in lane 
quantities and of superior quality. The climate is ns 
general mild, but extremely moist, and is thus mmm 
favourable to pasturage and the gro wt h of wood f 
to agriculture. 
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wanilrlatka nusatj.whkh add muah to the beanty of 
| ini large pSaatatk an of wood have been 
*M» daring the lartaalf century. The ohief mineral* 
M «4 ftmsstaaa, faoostone, and elate, all of whioh 
ttlwMM non or b«-tha lint two to a great ex- 
ttftiML at Cad Kilpatrick, Kirkintilloch., and Cumber- 
aanWv On the bulks of the Levon sad elsewhere are 
aavarld extensive ootton printing, dyeing, and bleach- 
ing ariaMisTmmiiln Helensburgh and Loch Lomond 
ax effected by railway with Glasgow, and another 
tin* vans from the loch to Stirling. The detached 
astt <of the county Is traversed by the lines belong- 
ing to the North British and Caledonian Bail way 
Companies, and by the Clyde and Forth Canal, 
which has its west termination at Bowling. Besides 
Puna barton, the chief town, the county contains the 
towns of Helensburgh, Kirkintilloch, Alexandria, 
Kenton, and Bonhlll, some of them with active manu- 
factures. The county returns one member to the 
House of Commons. Fop. (1881), 76,833; (1891), 
98,030; (1901), 113,870. 

DUMBARTON, a royal and parliamentary burgh 
and seaport, Sootland, ohief town of above oouuty, 
on the left hank of the Levan, within a short distance 
of its junction with the Clyde, 13 miles w.n.w. Glas- 
gow, on a branch of the North British Bail way. The 
principal street is semicircular, and from it many 
other streets diverge. The houses on the line of the 
main street are in general well built, hut in some 
of the subordinate streets and lanes there are bouses 
antiquated and mean- looking; great improvements 
have, however, reoently been carried out, and many 
new houses built On the right bank of the river is 
the suburb of West Bridgend (now included within 
the parliamentary burgh), united with the town by 
a good stone bridge of five arches The chief public 
buildings are the burgh ball, built in 1866, and con- 
taining ropms for the academy, and the county build- 
ings. There are a mechanics’ institute, a public 
reading-room, and a free library. Ship-building is 
the staple business of the town, there being in all six 
spacious yards, employing about 4000 men. This 
branch of industry, as on the Clyde generally, has 
made great advanoes in recent years. Two marine- 
engine manufactories are also carried on, employing 
about 1000 men. Besides these there are a brewery, 
several foundries, an extensive forge, a manufactory 
of patent windlasses, engines, saw-mills, &o. The 
Leven Is navigable to Dumbarton quay, at high 
water, for vessels of considerable size; but the chan- 
nel, though it has been muoh improved, is still some- 
what obstructed by sandbanks. Steps have, however, 
been taken to have these obstructions entirely re- 
moved bv dredging. 

A little to the south of the town is the famous 
rook and oastle of Dumbarton, situated on a flat point 
of land at the oonfluenoe of the Leven with the Clyde, 
now acce ss i ble at all times by land, although formerly 
surrounded by water. The rock terminates at the 
summit in two points, and, being precipitous and 
entirely isolated, has a very striking appearance. It 
is 206 feet in height, and about 1 mile in circumfer- 
ence at the base. On the aide facing the river, look- 
ing south, stands the house onoe occupied by the 
governor; and between the two summits are the 
various buildings of the fort, consisting of the bar- 
racks, armoury, &&, the former oapahle of accommo- 
dating 160 men. The double-handed sword, said 
(doumfully) to have belonged to Wallaps, has lately 
bean removed to the Wallace monument, Stirling. 
A long flight of steps leads to the barraoks, fee., which 
am Btfaoosarible otherwise. At what period a castle 
was fizat emotod doea not appear, hut it seems to have 
been a stronghold from the earliest times, and is known 
to have been so for at least 1000 years. It was at 


different times In possession of Edward L It came 
subsequently and successively into the possession of 
Baliol, Bruce, Queen Mary, Charles L, and Crom- 
well. It was from this castle that the unfortunate 
queen lust named was oonveyed to France while yet 
a child. In 1568 she visited this fortress with a 
numerous retinue on a progress to Argyleshire, 
Dumbarton Castle was the scene also of a singularly 
daring adventure. In May, 1671, it was taken by 
escalade, on a dark and stormy night, by Captain 
Thomas Crawford and a few soldiers, under circum- 
stances demanding an extraordinary degree of intre- 
pidity. This fortress is one of the four stipulated to 
be kept in repair by the articles of the Union. Dum- 
barton was known in ancient times by the name of 
Aloluyd, which, in the British language, signifies the 
rook on the Clyde. It unites with Port-Glaagow, 
Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Kilmarnock in sending a 
member to the House of Commons. Pop. in 1881, 
14,172; in 1891, 16,908; m 1901, 19,884. 

DUMDUM, a town, municipality, and cantonment 
in Hindustan, in the province of Bengal, miles 
E n.e. Calcutta It has commodious barracks built 
of brick, contains an English school, and has a station 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway. It was the head- 
quarters of the Bengal Artillery from 1783 until they 
were removed to the more central station of Meerut 
in 1853 The town is famous as being the scene of 
the first open manifestation of the Sepoys against the 
greased cartridges, whioh led to the outbreak of the 
mutiny of 1857. Pop in 1891 (including the mili- 
tary), 11,000. 

DUMFRIES, a maritime county, Scotland, on 
the Solway Firth, having on the north and east the 
counties of Lanark, Peebles, Selkirk, and Roxburgh; 
on the west, Ayr and Kirkcudbright; on the south, 
the Solway Firth and part of Cumberland; length, 
north-west to south-east, 68 miles; breadth, between 
82 miles and 33 miles, area, 1098 square miles, or 
702,953 acres, of which about a third is under cul- 
tivation. The surface is irregular, but for the most 
part mountainous, especially in the north and north- 
west districts, where the hills attain a considerable 
elevation, some of them exceeding 2000 feet. Lofty 
mountains occur also at intervals throughout the 
whole length of the northern limit of the county, in- 
cluding Hartfell, the highest in the south of Sootland, 
2790 feet in height, and Ettrick Pen, about 8 miles 
south-east of the former, 2220 feet. These parts of 
the county abound in the most romantic scenery. 
In the lower, or southern portions, there are some 
extensive morasses, one of which, called Loohar Moss, 
is from 10 to 13 miles long and from 2 to 8 miles 
broad. In these swamps large trunks of trees, marine 
shells, ancient canoes, and iron anchors have been 
found at great depths in the moss. Arable husbandry 
has greatly improved here during the last half cen- 
tury, as have also farm buildings of all descriptions. 
They are now mostly commodious and well arranged, 
built of stone and lime, and covered with Oats, 
potatoes, and turnips are the most common produots. 
The cultivation of the last has increased greatly of 
late years; they are generally consumed on t£e ground 
by sheep. The oattle are mostly of the Galloway 
breed, and are much in request for the English my . 
ket. The sheep on the hill pastures are mostly Che- 
viots; on the lower and arable lands the Lcioostor 
prevails. Immense numbers of pigs are reared in 
the oounfcy, hams and bacon, both of excellent quality, 
being cured in large quantities ,ior the Liverpool, 
London, and Newcastle markets. The farms in the 
lower districts vary from 100 to 400 acres, sad in 
the higher from 600 to 6000 acres. The priaafad 
streams an the Nith, the Army. ^ the Eak. all 
falling into the Solway Firth, whioh In fact motives 
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the whole of the ctadnage of the ooont j. There ere 
likewise a number of small lakes. The ohlef minerals 
of eoonomio importance ere coal, lead, limestone, 
end sandstone. Coel Is worked et Cenonbie end et 
Senqnher, end leed-mines et Wenlookheed end Lead- 
hills. The Wenlook ore oonteins e considerable pro- 
portion of silver. Limestone end freeston - abound 
in various parts of the county, end the la ter in par- 
ticular is largely quarried end sent to venous parts 
of the country. Cold also has been found amongst 
the mountains; end in the time of James V. consider- 
able quantities were obtained. The county returns 
one member to the House of Commons. The oounty 
town Is Dumfries, with which Annan, Sanquhar, 
Lochmaben, and Kirkcudbright (the lest in Kirkcud- 
brightshire) — the Dumfries burghs — unite in sending 
a member to Parliament. Other Dumfriesshire towns 
are Moffat, Langholm, end Lockerbie. Pop. in 1881, 
76,140; in 1891, 74,882 ; m 1901, 72,569. 

DUMFRIES, ariver port and parliamentary burgh 
of Scotland, capital of the above oounty, beautifully 
situated on the left bank of the Nith, about 6 miles 
from its junction with the Solway Firth, 64 miles B. w. 
of Edinburgh, a station on the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway. The houses are chiefly built of red 
sandstone, and are generally remarkable for their ele- 
gance. On the opposite side of the river is an exten- 
sive suburb called Maxwelltown, which communicates 
with the town by an old and a handsome modern 
bridge, together with a suspension bridge for pedes- 
trians. The publio buildings comprise the trades’ 
hall, oounty buildings, including the court-houses and 
oounty jail; the assembly-rooms, theatre, academy, 
free library; the Orichton Royal Institution or 
lunatio asylum; the infirmary, and the Bavings- 
bank, in front of which is a statue of the Rev. Dr. 
Dunoan, the originator of savings-banks. Near 
the oentre of the town is the old town-house, of 
which Inigo Jones is said to have built the mid- 
steeple, and in the oentre of Queensberry Square 
there is a Btately Doric column erected to the 
memoiy of Charles, duke of Queensberry. There 
are two important iron-foundries, several hosiery 
and tweed factories, tanneries, coaohbuilding works, 
&c. The river Nith is navigable to the town for ves- 
sels drawing about 8 feet of water. There are stations 
lower down the Nith for vessels drawing too much 
water to come up to the town. When the town became 
an important railway oentre the shipping trade dimin- 
ished for a time, but it is again reviving. Dumfries 
is of great antiquity, and has been the scene of some 
remarkable historical events; one of which was the 
slaughter of John Oomyn by Robert Bruce, which 
oooorred in the ohapel of tbe Franciscan or Gray- 
friars’ convent that stood in the Friars’ Vennel, on 
February 10, 1800. In the burying-ground of St 
Michaels are deposited the remains of the poet Burns, 
who died in Dumfries, and whose resting- place is 
marked by a handsome mausoleum. Burns resided 
in Dumfries for some years preceding his death, and 
the street In which he lived now bears his name. A 
statu® of the poet was erected in front of Grayfriars’ 
Church in 1882. Dumfries unites with Annan, San- 
quhar, Lochmaben, and Kirkcudbright in sending a 
member to Parliament Pop. in 1881, 17,092; in 
1891, 17,821; in 1901, 17,081. 

DUMONT, Pubb Etunki Louis, the friend and 
literacy assistant of Min^waa sod Jeremy Bentham, 
was born at Gsnsva on July 18, 1759. He was des- 
tined for an eoolestisstioal oareer, and was ordained 
» minister of tha Protsstant church in 1781. He 
a t tached Mm es l f to the Democratic party in Geneva, 
*nd whan the opposite party gained the ascendency 
he wept to 8t Petersburg in 1782, where he was 
appointed pastor of the French Reformed Churoh. 


His talents for the pulpit caused hi* acquaintance to 
be sought by tbe eminent men, Rua s toap u r atrangem, 
who were at the court of Catharine II. He had 
remained there but eighteen months when Lord Lane- 
downs invited him to England, with tire intention of 
employing him to finish the education of his son. It 
was in the house of this statesman that he formed 
intimate connections with Jeremy Bentham and Sir 
Samuel Romilly . The French revolution broughthim 
to Paris in the year 1789. He was soon called to asso- 
ciate himself with the men who at this time became 
prominent in directing the destinies of France. It is 
asserted that the famous address to the king, proposed 
by Mirabeau, July 9, 1789, to obtain the Bending back 
of the troops, was oom posed by Dumont. They under- 
took together a journal, the Courier des Provinces, 
designed to develop and render popular the new doc- 
trines ; And, as was likely to happen in such a partner- 
ship, the most assiduous as well as the most important 
labour fell upon Dumont As soon as scenes of vio- 
lence and cruelty began to sully the cause of liberty 
Dumont quitted Paris and returned to England. 
When the details of the reign of terror reached him 
in England he was overcome with grief, and remained 
for some years plunged in sadness. What contributed 
the most to draw him from this state of depression 
wss his increased intimaoy with Jeremy Bentham, 
whom he hod known sinoe 1788. The enthusiasm of 
Dumont for Bentham was kept up, without .deviation 
or division, to the end of hiB life. He sometimes said 
of what he most admired in other philosophers, 4 It 
is convincing; it is truth itself; it is almost Ben- 
thamio ’. It is well known that M. Dumont edited 
many of the works of this distinguished jurist, after 
divesting the ideas of the uncouth garb in which the 
author had clothed them. (See Bentham.) Dumont 
has spoken of the manuscripts which his friend put 
into his hands as a 4 first draft’, ‘unfinished manu- 
scripts’, ‘not corrected’, 'fragments or simple notes’. 
This was pointing out but a small part of their imper- 
fections, and so much was done by Dumont to some 
of these works that not only the arrangement and line 
of argumentation, but sometimes even the results 
were altered. Suppressing much, sometimes adding, 
always making more perfect, he finally produced a 
system which has powerfully excited thought and 
reflection all over Europe. When Geneva recovered 
her independence in 1814 M. Dumont hastened back 
to his country, where his attempts to Introduce liberal 
principles into the constitution of this little state 
exposed him to much political persecution; but he 
succeeded, eventually, in effecting some important 
improvements. He afterwards laboured assiduously 
to introduce an improved penal oode, and was a 
member of a oommittee appointed in May, 1817, for 
this purpose. He was also active in getting up a peni- 
tentiary, for which he drew up a plan in 1824. He 
died at Milan on September 29, 1829. 

DUMONT D’UR V ILLE, Juleb Sebastien C£bab, 
a celebrated French navigator, was born in 1790 at 
Condl-sur-Noireau, in the department of Calvados. 
After completing his studies at Caen he entered the 
navy, in which he ultimately rose to be vice-admiral. 
In 1819>20 he sailed in the expedition under Gaultier 
Dupare to the coasts of the Archipelago and the Black 
Sea. In 1822 he sailed with Captain Dupemy in tho 
oorvette La Coqwlle, mad made his first voyage found 
the world. On a eeoond voyage In the Avtrolahe 
(1826-29), and a third in the Zd* in 1884, he held 
the command. He was twice wrecked in the course 
of these distant voyages, first on the Tonga Islands, 
and next in Torres* Straits, and on both oo ca afama 
he owed his escape chiefly to self-p eas— Ion and skilful 
seamanship. Inl880thegomnmentof Julyintrtastod 
him with the ship which carried Charles X. fans 
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HMjftoifgtn Miqkml He afterwards rendered im- 
p grtMlt Serriee by hk search for the remains of the 
KM expedition of La Pfarase, the surrey of long 
knots of ooast in Now Zealand and New Guinea, the 
4tos*ay of numerous and an antarctic oon - 

tosperfectly kno^°tract» of nav^atfcn^ as Torres’ 
in Australia, and Cook’s Straits, between the 
tom large islands of New Zealand. To his contribu- 
tions to geography he was indebted for his nomination 
feo the office of president of the Paris Geographical 
Society. One fruit of his voyages was the Enumeratio 
Plantarum in Tnmilia Archipelagi et Littoribus Ponti 
Euxini (Paris, 1822). After hk eeoond circumnavi- 
gation, he published the Voyage de 1* Astrolabe (ten 
yols. Paris, 1830-39), and Voyage Pittoreeque autour 
da Monde (two vols. 1884). He bad also the chief 
part in drawing np the new voyages of the Aitrolabe 
and ZeUe. His death was very tragical After 
escaping all the dangers of the sea, he was burned 
alive, along with his wife and son, in the frightful 
accident which took place on the Paris and Versailles 
Railway, 8th May, 1842. Monuments have been 
erected to him in his native town, and in the oeme- 
tery of Montparnasse at Paris. 

DUMOTJRIEZ, Ghablss Fbanqoib Dupebbisb, 
a French general of great military talent, was born 
at Gambrai in 1739, of a noble family of Provence. 
He joined the army in Germany in 1757, and was 
appointed a commissary. He then served as a cor- 
net in the regiment of Esoars. The day before the 
battle of Cloatercamp he was wounded and taken 
prisoner; in 1761 was made a captain ; dismissed in 
1763, and presented with the cross of St. Louis. He 
afterwards visited Corsica, Spain, and Portugal The 
conquest of Corsica, which had been ceded to France 
by Genoa In 1768, being determined upon, Du- 
mouriez went as quarter-master-general of the small 
army which was sent thither, and was afterwards 
made colonel In 1770 the government gave him 
the commission to oppose the measures of the Rus- 
sian court at the confederation of Bar. He took 
part in the campaign of 1771 against the Russians. 
In 1773 he was sent by the king on a mission to 
Sweden, but was arrested at Hamburg by D’Aigui- 
llon, to whom the mission was not agreeable, and put 
In the Bastile. In 1788 he was appointed brigadier. In 
1789 he published a pamphlet in favour of the prin- 
ciples then in vogue, but failed in obtaining, as he 
wished, the rank of general He therefore returned 
to Cherbourg, where he was made oommander of the 
national guard in that city, and governor of Lower 
Nonnandy. At the end of the year he again returned 
to the capital, where he became a member of the 
Jacobin club. About this time he was made field- 
marshal of the twelfth diviaion of the army; but, 
being dissatisfied with a post where he had little 
opportunity to distinguish himself, he remained in 
the capital, and oourted more than ever the Jacobin 
party. After leaving the ministry, in which he had 
bean placed for some time, he was made lieutenant- 
general in the army of Luckner, on the northern fron- 
ting, and was invested with the command of the army 
of the centre after the departure of Lafayette (Aug. 
19). The Prussians, Austrians, and united emigrants, 
had then made themselves masters of Longwy and' Ver- 
dun, and warn advancing upon Champagne. He took 
his position at Grandpre, and oooupied the five passes 
of the woody heights of Argonne ; but when the peas 
of Croix aux Bob was forced by the Austrians, he 
retired to Si Mdnehould, while Kellerman main- 
tained his position at Valmy (September 20, 1792), 
and then opened a negotiation with the King of 
Prussia. In October he returned to Paris, and formed 
a (dan with the executive council for the winter cam- 


paign. On his return to the army he issued a pro- 
clamation, palling upon the Belgians to rise against 
their sovereign, and, November 6, assaulted the Aus- 
trian camp at Jemappes. Notwithstanding their 
■mail numbers, the imperial troops did not yield till 
after a long and bloody battle. Duznouriez then 
took up his winter -quarters on the Meuse and the 
Roer. February 15 he opened the campaign with 
the bombardment of Maastricht, and from Breda 
and Clundert, both which places he had captured, 
he made his attack on Holland. The greatest part 
of his troops, however, whom he had scattered, in 
winter-quartern, were in no oondition to meet the 
Prinoe of Coburg. This general, March 1, assaulted 
the French outposts on the Roer, overcame them, 
and threatened Maastricht. Dumouriez now drew 
together his troops to the plains of Tirlemont, gave 
battle to the Austrians at Neerwinden, and was de- 
feated. He met with another loss at Louvain, and 
found himself obliged to retreat 

These disasters were the signal for his downfall 
On his arrival at the French frontiers four commis- 
sioners and the minister Beumonville, who were sent 
to arrest him, were delivered by him into the hands 
of the Austrians. He then issued a proclamation, 
in which he promised the restoration of the constitu- 
tional monarchy, in the person of the heir to the 
crown, but was attacked by the Versailles volunteers, 
compelled to cross the Scheldt, and to flee to the 
Prince of Coburg (April 4, 1793). The oonvention 
set a price of 300,000 livres upon his head. At first 
he retired to Brussels, afterwards to Cologne. The 
elector refusing him a residenoe in Mergentheim, he 
went to Switzerland, and in July passed over to 
England, which, however, he was compelled to quit; 
he then roved through Switzerland and Germany r 
and after staying for a time near Hamburg, where 
he published his Memoirs, found a final refuge in 
England. There was no party, except that of the 
Mountain, for which this political Proteus did not 
declare himself, in some of the various pamphlets 
that he published during his exile. Shortly after 
the battle of Eylau he wrote his J ugement but Bona- 
parte, adressd k la Nation Franyaiae et h 1’ Europe. 
During the Spanish and Portuguese war he was very 
active in communicating plans to the British govern- 
ment, and to the Spanish and Portuguese authorities. 
The British ministry granted him an annual pension 
of £1200. He died, March 14, 1828, at Turville 
Park, near Henley -upon -Thames, England, at the age 
of eighty-four. 

DUN, a Celtic word meaning fort, fortified height, 
hiU, common in place-names, and giving rise to the 
final syllable -dunum in the Latinised forms of place- 
names in Gaul as Augustodunum (Autun). It ap- 
pears in many names in Sootland and Ireland, as in 
Dunblane, Dundee, Dundalk, Dunboyne, Ac.; and is 
sometimes changed to dura, as in Dumbarton. It is 
not the same word as A. Bax. ddn, E. down, Dutch 
duin. hill sand-hill which is seen in Dunkirk. 

DUN A, or Wmtxxh Dvdta, a river of Russia, 
rises in the government Tver, about 15 miles w. of 
the source of the Volga, flows first circuitously, 
s.b.w., through that government, and along the fron- 
tiers of the governments of Pskov, ftmnUnslr, and 
Vitebsk, till it reaches the town of Vitebsk, when 
it turns gradually round, assumes a wjt.w. direc- 
i tion, se p a r at ing Vitebsk and Livonia, on its right, 
i from Minsk and Courland on its left, and finally 
i falls into the gulf, about 10 miles below the town of 
Riga, after a course of abent 650 miles. In spring 
. it is navigable nearly to its source, bat at other 
f times not beyond Wills. It continuee frosen from 
l the end of November to the birgfnnfng of April and 
has several rapids, which bsooma d ang erous u h m the 
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water is low. It is oonneoted with the Volga and 
the Dnieper by means of canals. It is sobieot to 
inundations, particularly at the melting of the ice, 
and frequently oommits great ravages. It abounds 
with fish. 

DUNABURG, or Dvinsk, a fortified town of 
Russia, government of Vitebsk, on the right bank of 
the DUna,'or Dvina, 112 miles south-east from Riga. 
It was formerly the capital of Polish Livonia, and 
has two Roman Catholic churches, a synagogue, and 
a convent. It Is of great military importance, and 
carries on a considerable trade. Pop. (1897), 72,231. 

DUNBAR, a royal and municipal (formerly pari.) 
burgh, and seaport town in Haddingtonshire, situ- 
ated on a gentle aodivity at the mouth of the Firth 
of Forth, 27 miles east of Edinburgh. It consists, 
chiefly, of one principal street running east and west, 
with some smaller streets and a number of lanes. It 
is a place of great antiquity, and originated in a 
castle, once of great strength and importance as a 
bulwark against the invasions of the English. The 
castle underwent several memorable sieges, the most 
memorable of whioh was that by the Earl of Salis- 
bury, when it was successfully defended for nineteen 
weeks by Black Agnes, countess of Dunbar. The 
castle was destroyed by order of Parliament in 1667. 
In 1660 Cromwell totally defeated the Scottish army 
under David Leslie near the town. The harbour and 
quay of Dunbar are rather incommodious, and the 
usual depth of water is scarcely sufficient to float 
vessels of 300 tons burden. With the exception of 
some trade in corn, malt, and potatoes, almost the 
only traffic carried on by sea here is connected with 
the catching, curing, and selling of fish, particularly 
herring. In the town there is also a brewery. 
Dunbar is growing in favour as a seaside resort, and 
has fine esplanades, villas, large hotels, &c. Up till 
1886 the town united with North Berwick, Jed- 
burgh, Haddington, and Lauder in sending a member 
to Parliament. Pop. (1891), 3646; (1901), 8681. 

DUNBAR, William, the most eminent of all the 
old Scottish poets, was born, probably in East Lo- 
thian, abont the middle of the fifteenth century. In 
1476 he went to St Andrews, where, in 14/7, he 
took the degree of B.A., and two years later that of 
M. A After this time he seems to have become a 
travelling noviciate of the Franciscan order, travelling 
in England and France, but he returned to Scotland 
in 1490, and attached himself to the court of James 
IV , from whom he received a small pension. It has 
also been inferred from several allusions in his poems 
that he had passed some considerable time on the 
Continent in the king's service, probably as ‘ clerke ’ 
or secretary to some of the Scottish ambassadors. 
On the marriage of James IV. to Margaret of Eng- 
land, Dunbar celebrated that event, so auspicious of 
the happiness of his country, in a poem of singular 
beauty, entitled, The Thriasil and the Rois, in which 
he emblematized the junction and amity of the two 
portions of Britain. He seems to have afterwards 
been on good terms with the queen, for he addresses 
several poems in a very familiar style to her majesty. 
Notwithstanding, however, his great merit as a poet, 
he seems to have lived a life of poverty, with perhaps 
no regular means of subsistence but his pension. He 
Appears to have addressed both the king and the 

S ieen for a be n efi c e, but always without suooess. 

ow it came to pass that King James, who was so 
kind a patron to men possessing powers of amuse- 
ment, neglected to provide for Punbar, is not to be 
- _ : fbn Next to the Thriaril and the Rois, 
the most conridembte poem by Dunbar was tbe 
Goldyn Tkrgn a moral allegorical piece, intended to 
dsuMSHtmte the general ascendency of love over rea- 
•onx the golden targe, or shield of reason, he shows 


to be an insufficient protection to thethef^of Cupid. 
He is also supposed to be the author Of An exquis i tely 
humorous tale, entitled, The Freirie of iWwiok, 
which has supplied the groundwork of a well-known 
poem of Allan Ramsay, designated The Monk and 
the Miller’s Wife. Another composition, styled the 
Twa Maryit Wemen and the Wedo, contains much 
humorous sentiment and many sarcastic reflections 
upon the fair eex. The poem entitled A Dance, 
presents pictures of the seven deadly sins, equally 
expressive, perhaps, with any that could have been 
delineated by Milton himself. The date of his death 
is uncertain. It is supposed to have occurred between 
1520 and 1530. He had the fortune, rare in that age, 
of seeing some of his works printed in his own lifetime. 
In 1508, among the very first efforts of the Scottish 
press, Chepman and MyUar published his Goldyn 
Targe, his Twa Maryit Wemen and the Wedo, and 
several other poems. The remainder have only 
reached us in manuscripts. An edition of his poems^ 
with life and notes, by Dr. David Laing, was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh In 1834; more reoent is that by 
Dr. John Small (Scottish Text Society, 1884). 

DUNBLANE, a police burgh and an old eplsoopal 
city, Scotian d> in the county of Perth, 6 miles north- 
east of Stirling, on the Allan, and a station on the 
Caledonian Railway. The most remarkable object 
is an ancient cathedral, recently restored, with a 
tower, situated on an eminence overlooking the town. 
The date of its erection is supposed to have been in 
the twelfth century. The nave is 180 feet by 68 
feet, and the choir, now the parish churoh, is 80 feet 
by 30 feet. Bishop Leighton, who held the see from 
1662 to 1070, bequeathed his library to the clergy of 
the diooese, his executors providing a suitable build- 
ing for its reception, and endowing the establishment 
with funds to defray the librarian’s salary, uphold 
the fabric, and add to the books. The publio have 
access to the library, which ha^ received large acces- 
sions. A hydropathic establishment was opened in 
1876. About two miles from the town the indecisive 
battle of Sheriff muir was fought in 1715, between 
the royal forces under the Duke of Argyle, and the 
Jacobites under the Earl of Mar. Pop. in 1891, 
2186; in 1901, 2610. 

DUNCAN, Adam, Viscount, a naval offioer of 
distinguished skill and courage, was bom in Dundee 
in 1781. He went to sea when young, obtained a 
lieutenancy in 1 756, was made master ana commander 
in 1759, and was a post-captain in 1761. In that 
station he served, in the following year, at tbe taking 
of Havana; and in 1779 be shared in the victory off 
Admiral Rodney over the Spaniards. In 1789 he was 

romoted to the rank of rear-admiral of tbe blue; and 

y regular gradation, in 1794 he became vice-admiral 
of the white squadron. Tbe following year he waa 
appointed commander of the North Sea fleet; when, 
after a tedious and harassing service of two yean, 
occupied in watching the morions of the Dutch In the 
harbour of the Texel, Admiral Duncan found himself 
obliged to leave his station and sail to Yarmouth 
Roads, in conseqnenoe of the mutinous disposition of 
his sailors. The Dutch fleet put to sea, whioh waa 
no sooner made known to Admiral Duncan’s man 
than they returned to their duty, and he immediately 
sailed in pursuit of the enemy, oame up with them 
near Camperdown, defeated them, and captured the 
commander, Admiral De Winter, and eight of hflfe 
shipe, 11th Oct. 1797. The conqueror was rewarded 
with the title of Vboount Duncan and a pension of 
£2000 a year. He died August 4 , 1804 . 

DUNCAN, Thomas, an eminent Scottish paltrier, 
was born at Kinelaven, Perthshire, on 24th May, 1807 . 
He studied art under Sir William Allan, began to 
exhibit at the Soottish Academy in 1828 , and bcaame 
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m late* Itt 1880. The first picture which 

hit tow beyond the Tweed, and helped to 
pmm f Mi admiarion m an associate of the Royal 
Academy (1848} was Prince Chariee Edward and 
tftttHIgMmndan entering Edinburgh after the Battle 
Of Preatoopans (1840). Another famous picture of 
Mi fa Charles Edward asleep after Oulhxien, pro- 
MdfoA by Flora Macdonald. His last exhibited work 
*fc| the Martyrdom of John Brown of Priesthill, 
now in the Corporation Gallery of Glasgow. He 
also executed many portraits. He died at Edinburgh 
on 25th May, 1845. 

DUNCANSBY HEAD, a picturesque promon- 
tory, forming the north-eastern extremity of Scot- 
land, in the oonnty of Caithness. It consists of a 
circular rooky eminenoe of about 2 miles in oir- 
cuxnferenoe, and is intersected by large ravines and 
remarkable fissures. About If mile west stood the 
celebrated John O’Groat’s House, of which no trace 
now remains, but there is a hotel instead. 

DUNDALK, a maritime town and formerly pari, 
borough, Ireland, capital of the county of Louth, on 
Castletown Hirer, where it suddenly expands to half 
a mile In width, about 2 miles above its mouth in 
Dundalk Bay. It is an andent plaoe, and In a battle 
fought In its vicinity Edward Bruce, the brother of 
King Robert Brace of Scotland, was slain. It con- 
tains among its edifioes several Roman Catholic and 
other churches, a number of schools, a court-house 
with a Doric portico, a guild-hall, cavalry barracks, 
and a nunnery. It manufactures ropes and castings, 
and the trade, chiefly in cattle and agricultural pro- 
duoe, Is extensive. Pop. in 1881, 11,974; in 1891, 
12,449; in 1901, 18,067. 

DUNDAS of Abniston, the name of a family 
which has long held a oonspionous place in Scotland. 
— SlB Jamb Dundas, the first of Am is ton, who was 
knighted by James VI. and who was made governor 
of Berwick, was the third son of George Dundas of 
Dondas, a descendant of the Dunbars, earls of March. 
— His eldest son, Sib J ambs, was knighted by Charles 
L, was member of Parliament for Mid-Lothian, and 
was appointed one of the judges of the Court of Ses- 
sion (1602). He was soon after deprived of this 
appointment for refusing to abjure the solemn league 
andoovenantand retired to his family seat at Arniston, 
where he died in 1079. — His eldest son, Robert, was 
also raised to the benoh of the Court of Session by 
William III., and filled that station with great honorn: 
and integrity for thirty-seven years. He died in 1727. 
— His eldest son, Robert, was born in 1685, became a 
member of the faculty of advocates in 1709, and in 
1717, while the country was recovering from the con- 
fusion consequent upon the rebellion of 1715, he was 
■elected to fill the reeponslble office of solioitor-general 
for Scotland. In 1720 he was made lord-ad vocate; 
and in 1722 was returned member to the British 
Parliament for the oonnty of Edinburgh. When Sir 
XL Walpole and the Argyle party came into power, 
In 1 725, horesigned his offioe, and soon after was elected 
dean of the faculty of advocates. In 1787 he was 
n|sed to the benoh, taking, like his father and grand- 
father, tiie title Lord Arniston. On the death of 
Lord-president Forbes of Oulloden, in 1748, he was 
appointed his tnooessor. He died in 1758. His son 
• Henry was the first Viscount Melville. (See below.) 
— His eldest eon, Bobibt, born in 1718, studied at 
Edinburgh and Utrecht He returned to Scotland 
in 1787, beoame a member of the faculty of ad vooates, 
mid at the early age of twenty-nine was appointed 
■olid tor-general for Scotland. In 1764 he was member 
for the oonnty of Edinburgh, and the following year 
was appointed Lord-advocate. In 1760 he beoame 
lord-president of the Court of Session, a situation 
which ho held until bis death in 1787. 


DUNDAS, Hnrer, Viscount Melville a distin 
guished Scottish statesman, was born in 1742, mid 
was a son of the second Robert Dondas mentioned 
above. He etndied at the University of Edinburgh, 
in 1768 was admitted a member of the faoulty of 
ad vooates, and in 1766 was appointed solldtor-general 
for Sootland, while from 1775 to 1788 he was lord- 
advocate. In Parliament he represented the oonnty, 
and subsequently the oity of Edinburgh. In 1782 
he was appointed treasurer of the navy and made a 
member of the privy-oounoil; bnt he continued only a 
short time in office, the ooalition between North and 
Fox having displaced his party. He soon resumed 
his offioe under Pitt, whose firm friend and partisan 
he approved himself. In 1784, on the passing of the 
act for regulating the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, Dundas became a member of the board of control. 
In 1791 he was made home seoretary, and in 1794 he 
became secretary at war. On Pitt’B resignation in 
1801 he ceased to be war secretary, but he supported 
Addington, and was created Viscount Melville in 1802. 
In 1804 he was appointed first lord of the admiralty 
under Pitt. Next year he was impeached, before the 
House of Lords, ‘of high crimes and misdemeanours' 
in his former office of treasurer of the navy. Ab the 
evidence adduoed against him did not direotly impli- 
cate him in the malversation proved against his 
deputy, he was acquitted. He did not, however, 
hold any office afterwards. He was long practically 
the manager of Scottish affairs, and also of those of 
India. His death took plaoe in May, 1811. Edin- 
burgh contains two public monuments to Lord Mel- 
ville’s memory — one, a marble statue, by Cbantrey, 
in the Parliament House; the other a column, sur- 
mounted by a statue, in St Andrew’s Square. 

DUNDEE, a city, county, royal and parliug^nt- 
ary burgh and seaport of Sootland, in the county 
of Forfar, finely situated on the north bank of the 
Tay, about 10 miles from the open sea, 37 mtleB 
n.n.e. of Edinburgh. It stretches along the Tay 
for a distance of nearly 5 miles from east to west 
the suburbs having been greatly extended of late 
years in both directions by the erection of numerous 
mansions and villas, which on the east are approach- 
ing Brough ty Ferry. Its appearance from the 
opposite shore, from which its distanoe is 1£ to 2 
miles, is at once striking and pleasant Hills rise 
in successive and diversified undulations immedi- 
ately behind the town, the Law and Balgay Hill 
being prominent in the middle distanoe. The former 
stands in bold relief to the north, and attains a 
height of 570 feet; the latter, running down to the 
west with a more gradual slope, is well wooded, and 
has been acquired as a pnblio park, part of it being 
tastefully laid out as a cemetery. In the centre of 
the town is a large open m&rket-plaoe, surrounded 
by substantial old-fasnloned freestone buildings of 
four stories, and measuring about 760 by 100 feet. 
It is really a widening of the principal thoroughfare, 
called here the High Street, and suooesslvelv, as it 
goes westward, Nethergate, and Perth Road. Al- 
though the houses and publio buildings in this street 
are of no great architectural merit, yet its width, its 
curve, its slight upward westerly slope, and the ir- 
regularities both of frontage and of sky-line that 
prevail, give it a most picturesque appearance. The 
other streets are either old, narrow, and irregular, 
or modern, broad, and uniformly uninteresting. On 
approaching Dundee from the sooth or east the 
most conspicuous buildings ate the old Tower of 
St Mary's (the Parish) Church, and the Episcopal 
Church spire. The former, 156 feet high, ia the 
only remnant of the original otrardk, erected in the 
fifteenth century. This church was divided after 
the Reformation into three Presbyterian places of 
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worship, and was nearly all destroyed by fire in 
1841. The building, still constating of three distinct 
churches, was re-erected from plans by Bryoe, and 
although of mixed and moderate architectural pre- 
tensions, has a striking general effect. The Epis- 
copal Church spire is a fine specimen of Sir George 
Gilbert Scott's work, and stands with its ohnroh 
on the old Oastle hill, whioh is now oovered and 
surrounded by buildings. Amongst the other publio 
buildings are several good specimens of early 
nineteenth - century classical work, of which the 
conrt-house and the High School in severe Doric 
are perhaps the finest; the Custom House and 
the Assembly Booms being more formally adapted 
to modern needs. The Town-hall, a quaint and 
well-proportioned building of a bygone style, is a 
fine example of the architecture of the elder Adam, 
dating from 1784. Dudhope Oastle, on the south- 
west slope of the Law, was once the property of 
Claverhouse. Having, with the ground around it, 
been recently acquired for the oity, the building is 
used for evening classes, and a publio park has been 
laid out. Spanning the Cowgate is an old arch 
from whioh Wishart preached. The Albert Institute, 
designed by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, affords accommo- 
dation for Free Libraries, Museum, and Sculpture 
and Picture Galleries. The Royal Infirmary, an 
Elizabethan building, well situated ou the lower 
elopes of the Law, is one of the beet-managed insti- 
tutions of this kind in the oountry. In addition to 
the infirmary with nearly three hundred beds, there 
are a convalescent home, a hospital for incurables, 
a reformatory training-ship, and several other insti- 
tutions for the relief of suffering and the prevention 
of crime. 

In the north-east of the town 1 b a fine Gothic 
pile, built and endowed as a charity through the 
bequest of a native of Dundee, after whom it was 
formerly called the Morgan Hospital Some years 
ago it was bought by the School Board, and under 
the name of the Morgan Academy it is now one of 
three schools in whioh systematic secondary educa- 
tion is offered by the Board. The High School for 
girls, and the new Post-office, are florid specimens 
of very modern renaissance work. The exchange, 
the Eastern Club, the Savings-Bank, and the 
Y.M.C.A. rooms are minor buildings with distinct 
architectural features. University College, now a 
part of St Andrews University, was founded in 
1888 by the gift of Miss Baxter and Dr. Boyd 
Baxter, and offers complete academic courses in 
arts, science, and medicine. There are now four- 
teen chairs and a few lectureships, the number of 
students being over 100. The buildings are mainly 
old and adapted to their present use by internal 
alterations, but a large building soheme is at pre- 
sent under consideration. The grounds, opening 
on the Nethergate, form one of the brightest spots 
in the oity. There are also a Technical Institute 
endowed by Sir David Baxter, a modem and com- 
fortable theatre, an interesting enclosed cemetery, 
the Howff, with many curious monuments, includ- 
ing one to the originator of the adhesive postage 
stamp, James Chalmers, a native of Dundee ; and 
several statues, including a modem and costly 
bronze of the late Queen Victoria. Most of these 
works are disappointing. During the past few yean 
there has been a marked improvement in the style 
of domestic and commercial architecture. Dundee 
possesses three or four good public parks. Of recent 
years a vexy large tract of ground has been re- 
covered in tne west end from the bed of the river, 
and the esplanade, nearly 2 miles long, affords very 
fine views. 

Dundee has long been the seat of linen and canvas 


manufactures, but in 1880 the IntBtidaqjbon of job 
revolutionised these industries; and # development 
of oommerce took place so rapidly that the popu- 
lation of Dundee outgrew its accommodation. It is 
to this sudden and unexpected change that the 
inchoate and inadequate nature of mush of the 
present residential part of Dundee is due. In 1898 
the imports of flax were 19,899 tons, of tow and flax 
oodilla 6075 tons, and of jute 266,550 tons. The 
manufactured article is exported all over the world, 
in nearly every description of goods, from the 
coarsest wrappings to tne finest fancy designs in 
oarpets. The number of persona employed is about 
80,000, and the annual value of the goods is abont 
£8,000,000. Besides what may be called the staple 
industry there are large shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing works ; and muoh spinning, weavWjmd general 
machinery is manufactured in Dundee. The northern 
seal and whale fishery is carried on from this port, 
but the difficulty of a remunerative punuit of this 
fishery is yearly increasing through the apparent 
gradual extinction of the whales. For many yearn 
the minor industry of marmalade making has been 
perhaps the beat known of all those of Dundee; 
numerous well-equipped confectionery and biscuit 
works are also profitably conducted. The shipping 
trade of Dundee is a wide one, and the accommo- 
dation at the harbour is exceptionally fine. At the 
east end of the oity a large area of ground has been 
reclaimed, and the deep-water jetties lately built 
will allow the largest vessels to unload at all states 
of the tide. There are four wet-dooks, a tidal 
harbour, and two graving-docks. The number of 
vessels belonging to the port of Dundee at December 
81, 1899, was 141, with a tonnage of 108,805. The 
opening of the new Tay Bridge in 1887 (60 feet 
higher up the river than the old Tay Bridge, opened 
in 1878, and blown down December 28, 1879, when 
over eighty persons were drowned), and the Forth 
Bridge in 1890, have so stimulated railway enter- 
prise that Dundee is within tea hours of Loudon by 
two distinot routes. 

Dundee was at an early period a place of consider- 
able note, and like most old towns was originally 
walled. It was made a royal burgh by William 
the Lion, was twice in the possession of the English 
under Edward I., was retaken by Wallace and 
Bruce, and in the reigns subsequent to that of the 
latter was ranked the third town in Scotland after 
Edinburgh. In 1845 it was besieged, taken, and 
sacked by the Marquis of Montrose; ana six 
years afterwards it was stormed by Monk, when 
a great number of its inhabitants were put to death, 
not fewer, it is said, than a sixth part^ or about 
1800 persona During the reigns of the Scottish 
kings Dundee was one of their places of residence. 
It is the birthplace of Heotor Boeee, the historian ; 
and of Admiral Duncan, the hero of Oam perdu wu. 
It was made a city in 1888, a county by Itself In 1894, 
and returns two members to Parliament. Pop. In 
1871, 119,141; in 1891, 165,640; in 1901, 160, 871* 

DUNDONALD, Thomas Cochrans, Txnth Eabl 
or, was born at Annsfield, in I Lanarkshire, on the 
14th of December, 1775, and when a mere bqy was 
entered on the books of the navy as a midship- 
man, He embarked in 1793 with his tmekt than 
Captain, and afterwards Sir Alexander Cochrane, in 
the Hind, of twenty-eight guns. After service in 
various other ships he joined the Queen OkaeiaUe, 
the flagship of Admiral Lord Keith in the Mediter- 
ranean. While here he was despatched from Gibral- 
tar Bay with the boats of the Queen CkaeietU and 
the Emerald frigate to the relief of the Lard Nd ton 
schooner, whioh had been hemmed inbysevetalFftpeh 
vessels. This service was accomplished by him with 
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HlftMtHb Mjgmtfcy and minnow On the 28th of { oeedings which followed upon it Suffice ft to tax 
Mas*, 180O* was appointed to the Speedy aloop- j that Lord Cochrane, inspected of being concerned te 
of-war of f o urt een guns, end spread the terror of his it, wee brought to trial, oonvicted, fined, imprisoned, 
MM along the coast, having In the course stripped of his rank of the knighthood of toe Bath, 

if tm months captured thirty-three veesels, carrying ana expelled from the House of Commons. He had 
1S8 fort and 588 men, besides assisting in the cep- from the first strongly protested hie innocence, and 
turn of many others. One of his prises was the El many not inclined to favour him believed that at 
Iff mo, of thirty-two gone, for the oapture of which the wont he was the dupe of a more designing rela- 
hoar din g , off Barcelona, he was gazetted post-cap- five. It was remarked, moreover, that Lord Ellen - 
trta hi 1801. Before he obtained this rank a mis- borough, who presided at the trial, entirely forgot 
fortune had befallen him. The Speedy and her crow, his position as an TSnglUh judge; and so far bom 
after a desperate attempt to escape from a French leaning to the aocused as became him, was evidently 
squadron under Admiral Linois, had been compelled bent on obtaining a conviction. On these and rimi- 
to surrender on the 8d of July, and he was in oonse- bur grounds great doubts wore felt as to the justice 
quenoe a prisoner. On being exchanged he returned of the sentence which had been pronounced, while 
home and remained cm half-pay till October, 1803, the electors of Westminster did all they oould to 
when he was appointed to the Arab, of twenty-two wipe off the stigma, by again returning Lora Ooohrane 
guns, and employed in the blockade of Boulogne, as their member. The effect, however, was to ruin 
The following year he removed to the Pallcu frigate, all his prospects in this country, which he therefore 
thirty-two guns, and Bailed for the coast of Spain quitted in 1818, to command the fleet of Chili, which 
with despatches for his uncle, Admiral Sir Alex- had thrown off the yoke of Spain, and was then 
ander Cochrane, then blockading FerroL Here he was struggling for independence. He fully repaid the 
again most successful in making prizes, one of which, trust thus reposed in him by many exploits, among 
the Fortuna from Bio de la Plata, had specie on the most memorable of which, both for the skill ana 
board to the amount of £150,000. In the spring of gallantry displayed, and the important results which 
1806, still in the Pallcu, he proceeded to the Bay of followed, was the cutting out, in 1820, of the Berner- 
Biscay, and after cutting out a corvette of fourteen alda, a large 40-gun frigate, from under the guns 
guns and ninety-five men, which was lying in the of the Castle of Callao. He subsequently obtained 
Gironde under the protection of two batteries, sooured the command of the Brazilian fleet from the Emperor 
the French coast, destroying the semaphores and Dom Pedro, and after his return to Europe spent 
storming a battery. The following August he re- part of 1827 and 1828 in the cause of the Greeks, 
moved to the Impirieuee, of forty-four guns, and In 1880, after the accession of King William IV., 
within a month destroyed fifteen of the enemy’s ves- and the formation of a Whig ministry, Lord Cochrane 
■els, laden chiefly with wine and provisions. The was restored to his rank in the British navy; in 1831, 
Spanish war of independence having now commenced, by the death of his father, he succeeded to the name 
Lard Cochrane was sent to the coast of Catalonia to and title of Earl of Dundonald ; in 1841 he bedtime 
oo-operato with the patriots, and rendered essential vice-admiral of the blue; in 1847 he was again made 
service by many daring exploits. One of these was a knight of the Bath ; in 1848 he was appointed 
his volunteered defence of Trinidad Castle, attached commander-in-chief on the North America and West 
to the fortress of Rosas, with eighty of his own men India station; and in 1851 and 1864 respectively he 
and as many Spaniards, and the repulse of an assault became vice-admiral of the white, and rear-admiral 
made by a French force of 1000. His character for of the United Kingdom. To the very last his in- 
daring being now completely established, he was tellect found full employment in the pursuit of in- 
selected in 1809 to superintend the destruction of a ventiona, from which he anticipated and partly real- 
French fleet by fire-ships. It was anchored in Basque ized both fame and profit; and in the composition of 
Roads under the protection of formidable batteries, an autobiography, which, though left incomplete by 
and had for some time been watched by Admiral his death on 31st October, 1860, in his eighty-sixth 
Lord Gambler. Unfortunately the Admiral was as year, is a most interesting addition to this species of 
much characterised by caution as Lord Cochrane literature. 

was by daring, and failed duly to follow up the de- DUNDRUM BAY, an inlet of the Irish Sea, on 
ctruotfon which the latter had oommenced, by sue- the east coast of Ireland, county of Down, between 
oeeding, after almost superhuman efforts, in striking St John’s Point on the north-east and Dunmore 
terror into the enemy by bis terrific explosions, and Head on the south-west, 6 miles south of Down- 
driving several of their ships ashore. Lord Cochrane patriot. It is 9 miles wide at its entrance, and 
was chagrined above measure at this comparative nearly 8 inland. It is exposed to a heavy swell in 
failure, and as he had some time before been returned south and south-east winds. 

to Parliament, and was then sitting for Westminster, DUNEDIN, a town, New Zealand, capital of the 
he did not hesitate, when a vote of thunl™ was pro- province of Otago, situated in lat 45° 45' B. It stands 
posed to Lord Gambier for his conduct, to oppose the at the upper extremity of an arm of the sea, about 
vote, an the plain ground that, so far from deserving 18 miles long. It is about 9 miles from its port, 
thanks, he ought not to be allowed to escape censure. Port Chalmers, with which it is connected by rail- 
The result was a oourt-marti&l, which acquitted Lord way. Though founded in 1848 by the New Zea- 
Gambier, and found all the oharges brought against land Company, its more rapid progress dates only 
him groundless. The previous parliamentary career from 1861, when extensive gold-fields discovered in 
of Lord Cochrane had offended the government; his the neighbourhood attracted a huge influx of popu- 
exposure of abuses at the admiralty had exasperated lation. It is as well laid out as the hilly character 
those who allowed or profited by them ; ana there of its site will allow, is well paved, lighted with gas, 
cannot therefore be a doubt that in official quarters, and has a good supply of water from a reservoir at 
there was a willingness to stop hia career of prefer- the head of the Water of Leith Valley, and another 
ment, as soon as any plausible pretext oould be found connected with the Silver Stream. Among the more 
for it. This was unfortunately furnished sooner prominent buildings are the municipal town-ball 
than any had anticipated. It would far exoeed due building*, the post-office, hospital, ana government 
limits to give a full aooount of the false report of buildings, the university, the new High School, §ev- 
Napoleon’s downfall, which was got up In 1814 evi- end churches, and a Roman Catholic cathedral, the 
denfcly for stock-jobbing purposes, and of the pro- i new museum, several banks, the atWamm and me- 
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ohanios’ institute, the freemasons’ hell, two theatres, 
Ac. There ere several perks, including the Jnbilee 
Perk end a fine race-course. Wool ana gold ere the 
staple exports of the town. Several manufactories 
are now In existence, among other* two woollen 
factories, chemical works, a soap-work, foundries, 
boot and clothing factories, do. An efiident system 
of hone and cable tramways affords a means of com- 
munication between the various parts of the town 
and the suburbs. There is a regular line of steamers 
between this port and Melbourne. Through the 
opening of the new Victoria Channel from Port 
Chalmers, vessels drawing 18 feet can now ascend 
to Dunedin. This channel is well defined by buoys 
and beacons. .-Pop. of Dunedin proper in 1901, 
24,886 ; including suburbs, 52,390. 

DUNES. See Dbivt Sand. 

DUNFERMLINE, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, in the oounty of Fife, situated 
about 16 miles north-west of Edinburgh by way of 
the Forth Bridge. The principal part of the town 
is situated on a declivity, commanding most exten- 
sive prospects, and descending towards the Firth of 
Forth, from which it is distant 8 miles; but that 
portion of it termed Nether Town occupies a plain. 
The streets though narrow are well built, and within 
late years many improvements have been carried 
out. The town is now abundantly supplied with 
water. The nave of the Old Abbey Church, a vener- 
able and interesting object, is all that remains of a 
sumptuous and richly-endowed Benediotine abbey, 
founded by Malcolm Canmore, and partially de- 
stroyed by Edward I. and again at the Reformation. 
It was the place of sepulture of the founder, his 
queen, and seven subsequent monarchy including 
Robert Bruce, whose tomb and remains were brought 
to light in 1818, during the erection of the hand- 
some New Abbey (parish) Church to which the an- 
cient pile now forms a sort of vestibule, and which 
is a cruciform structure with a massive square tower. 
There are other handsome churches, including a 
U.F. church in the Gothic style, on the highest 
ground in the city. The principal public buildings 
include the corporation buildings, founded in 1876 
(cost £20,000); the county buildings, erected in 
1807-11, and now partly occupied as a court-house; 
St. Margaret's Hall (18/8), containing a fine organ; 
the post-office; the high school; the free library; a 
technical school (opened 1899), like the library the 
gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie; the public baths, fee. 
Dunfermline early took the lead in the manufacture 
of table-linen, and is still unrivalled by any other 
town in the kingdom. This manufacture and that 
of coloured wonted and cotton covers, which has 
become the other staple, now occupies about half 
the population. There are also iron-works, hand 
and power loom factories, extensive dye-works, and 
in the neighbourhood several important collieries. 
From a very early period Dunfermline was a royal 
residence, and there are still some ruins of a castle, 
anoiently oocupied by Malcolm Canmore; and the 
remains of a palace, which was rebuilt by Anne of 
Denmark, and was the birthplace of Charles I. By 
a charter of James VL Dunfermline was erected 
into a royal burgh in 1588. It is one of the Stirling 
district of parliamentary burghs. Pop. in 1881, 
17,084; in 1891 (mun. burgh), 22, 157; in 1901. 25,250. 

DUNGANNON, a municipal burgh of Ireland, 
oounty of Tyrone, on a height above a branch of 
the Black water, 85 miles west by south of Belfast 
It is an anciant place, and was the chief seat of the 
O’Neils, tbs kings of Ulster, from the earliest period 
of history. Its principal edifices are the police bar- 
racks, a Roman Catholic, an Episcopal, a Presby- 
terian, and a Methodist church, royal eohoola, the 


Provincial and Belfast banks, a Ramin Catholic 
convent and sohool (1894), Ao. Ite chief manufac- 
tures are linen and earthenware. Pop. in 1891, 8812. 

DUNGARVAN, a municipal borough and sea- 
port of Ireland, in the oounty of Waterford, oa a 
tongue of lahd formed in the hay of Dungarvan, by 
the mouths of the Brioky and Oolligan. It is a 
finely-situated town, of agreeable appearance, and 
is much resorted to for sea-bathing. Its ancient 
castle, situated in the oentre of the town, is now 
used as a barrack. Thera is a town-hall, market- 
house, hospital, ohurohes, Ac. The harbour is shal- 
low and there is little trade. Many of the inhabi- 
tants depend on the fisheries. Pop. in 1881, 6808; 
in 1891, 5268; in 1901, 4850. 

DUNG BEETLE, a term applied, from their habit 
of burying their eggs in dung, to a number of oolo- 
opterous Insects of the Lamellioorn family, or that 
family of beetles in whioh the an tenon terminate 
usually in lateral leaflets. They inolude the sacred 
beetle of Egypt, Ateuohua (Soarobceus) moer, one of 
a group of large forms found on the Mediterranean 
shores. This species, whioh is immortalized in 
Egyptian carvings, is black, but not shining. The 
female places the egg in a pellet of dung and rolls it 
till a pill-like mass is formed: this it drags with 
the hind-legs, or pushes or carries on its head, till a 
suitable spot is found for its interment. The strong 
inourved spinous fore-legs are good tools for digging. 
This dispersal of dung and oonsequent subsoil manur- 
ing is said to have given the animal its peculiar sano- 
tity among an agricultural people like the Egyptians. 
The genus Copna is of wide distribution ; it burrows 
beneath the dung and lays its eggs in vertical shafts, 
each with a pellet of dung. Aphodiu* deposits its 
eggs in the dung. The (Jeotrupc s, or 'shard-born 
beetle ’ of temperate regions, whioh flies in the even- 
ings with a loud hum, lays its eggs in underground 
burrows, which are plugged with dung. The pro- 
viding protection and nutrition for tne larva by 
dung, and the instinct leading to it, is the more 
remarkable that with it the interest of the parent 
in its offspring ends. See Plate at Entomoloot. 

DUNKEIjD, a small town of Scotland, in Perth- 
shire, on the left bank of the Tay, here crossed by a 
fine bridge, about 15 miles north by west from Perth, 
in the midst of beautiful and romantic soeneiy. It 
is a very ancient place, and from 850, when Kenneth 
I. removed the remains of St. Columba from Iona 
to a church which he had built here, beoams the 
metropolitan see of Scotland till supplanted by St 
Andrews. The ohoir of the ancient cathedral, the 
ruins of which are finely sitnated on the banks of 
the river, is still used as the parish church. In the 
vicinity stands Dunkeid House, a seat of the dukes 
of Athole. The grounds of this duoal residence are 
unsurpassed in Scotland for extent and beautv; 
they lie on both banks of the Tav, and inolude the 
cathedral, an uncompleted building that was in- 
tended for a ducal palace, Craig Vinean and Craig- 
y-Barns, 50 miles of walks and 80 miles of drives, 
the Rumbling Bridge and falls of the Bran, Ao. 
The town contains a town-hall and a memorial foun- 
tain. Near the cathedral are shown two magnificent 
larch-trees, said to have been brought from the Tyred 
in 1788. They are perhaps the largest in Scotland, 
and estimated to oontain over 400 cubic feet of 
timber each. On the opposite ride of the river is 
the pretty village of Biraam. Pep. (1691), 618. 

DUNKIRK (French Dv nlc rqv*), a town of 
France, in the department Nord, on the oos et of 
the North Sea, 40 miles north-west of Lille, at tbs 
junction of several canals. Of the public squares, 
that of Champ de Man and that adorned by a status 
of Jean Bart (1845) see the most noteworthy. These 
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interesting church®*, among the chief 
we ohneoh of 8t Eloi, built about 1660, with 
fcwrt* about 800 feet high, now used as a 
belfry; ibe chapel of N6tre -Dame des Danes, 
b sa w d Ip 1605 and restored in 1815; and the 
convent and ohuroh of St. Jean -Baptiste. Other 
battyiags and institutions worthy of notioe are the 
esTcnhsaiilh iiiiiiilmj town-hall ; the poet-offioe ; the 
PfeMl de Justice; the museum, with some good 
1tT>tnnp and pictures; the arsenal; a public library; 
SB exchange; a civil and a military hospital; a 
departmental prison ; an orphanage ; Ac. Dunkirk 
la wall protected by several forts, both on the land 
sfde and on that of the sea. Its manufactures are 
extensive, comprising fishing-nets, ropes, sail-cloth, 
straw hats, starch, soap, leather, earthenware, oil, 
chemicals, Ac., besides distilling, sugar-refining, and 
other industries. Dunkirk is the chief port of depar- 
ture of the French Iceland fishing fleets. The har- 
bour has been greatly improved in recent years, so 
that now vessels drawing 26 feet can enter safely. 
There are four dry-docks and a patent slip. The 
trade is extensive and important Dunkirk was a 
town under its present name, which means 'the 
churoh of the dunes in the ninth oentury. It has 
played a prominent part in many wars, and has been 
besieged on many occasions. It was in English hands 
in 1662, when Charles IL sold it to Louis XIV. In 
the Peace of Utreoht (1718), and again in the Treaty 
of Paris (1768), England stipulated that its harbour 
and fortifications should be destroyed. It was un- 
■uooeeefully besieged by the Duke of York in 1798 
at the head of a fore*? of English and Dutch. The 
present commercial Importance of Dunkirk dates 
from the period of the second empire. One of the 
most famous natives of the town is Jean Bart (1651- 
1702), the celebrated seaman. Pop. (1896), 89,718; 
with the snbnrba Eosendael and Saint-Pol-sur-Mer, 
about 55,000. 

DUNLIN {Tringa alpxna ), a British bird of the 
genus to which the sandpiper, knot, and stint belong. 
It is smaller than the snipe; is in winter ashy-gray 
above, white below, with dark spots on the breast ; 
in the breeding season it is mottled with rufous 
above, and the breast is crossed with black. The 
straight bill is adapted for boring, and its cavity 
reaches to the extremity, not, as in the Bnipe, stop- 
ping short of the tip. In Scotland there are several 
local varieties, those of the east being a half larger 
than those of the Hebrides. It breeds on moors 
and marshes along with the snipe and plover, re- 
turning after the season to the sandy and muddy 
reaches of the ooast. 

DUNMOW, Great and Little, two parishes of 
England, in the connty of Essex. The former con- 
tains the market-town of Great Dunmow,on a height 
above the Chelmer, 82 miles north-east of London. 
It has a large ancient churoh and several other 
plaoes of worship, a library and scientific institu- 
tion, Ac. Pop. 2781. Little Dunmow is well known 
from the ancient custom in it of giving a flitch of 
bacon to any couple who, a year and a day after 
their marriage, oould swear that they had neither 
quarrelled nor repented. It is said to have 
ten claimed only eight times from the reign of 
Henry VX up to 1860. There was no presentation 
from 1751 to 1855, when the old custom was rein- 
stituted through the efforts of Harrison Ainsworth. 
It is still kept up, but claimants for the flitch are 
not always forthcoming. The ohuroh comprises part 
of that belonging to an old Augustinian priory 
founded in 1104. 

DUNNAGE, a nautical term applied to loose 
wood or other miscellaneous substances, such as old 
mats or sails stowed amongst casks and other cargo, 


either to prevent their motion or to protect them 
from the bilge-water in the hold. 

DUNNET HEAD, a promontory of Scotland, 
in Caithness, at the western entranoe of, and pro- 
jecting into the Pent) and Firth (here about 7 miles 
broad), the most northern point of the mainland of 
the kingdom. It rises to the height of 400 feet 
above sea-level On the N.w. extremity there ie a 
lighthouse 846 feet high. 

DUNNING, John, Babon Ashburton, an emi- 
nent lawyer, was the son of an attorney at Ash- 
burton, in Devonshire, where he was born October 
18, 1781. He was educated at the grammar-school 
of his native plaoe, served as clerk to his father, and 
then came to London, entered the Middle Temple, 
and was called to the bar. He established his repu- 
tation in 1762 by drawing up a defence of the East 
India Company against the claims of the Dutoh; 
and his already large practice was immensely aug- 
mented by his arguments on the side of Wilkes in 
the question of the general warrants. In 1766 he 
was chosen recorder of Bristol, and in 1768 solicitor- 
general, which office he resigned in 1770 in oonse- 
quence of the resignation of hie patron, Lord Shel- 
burne, by whose influence he had been chosen member 
for Caine, in Wiltshire. In parliament he remained 
a firm opponent to the ministry who conducted the 
American war; and on the return of Lord Shelburne 
to power in 1782 he was made Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and advanced to the peerage. 
He died at Exmouth on August 18, 1788. 

DUNNOTTAR, a parish of Kincardineshire, 
Scotland, famous for its ancient ruined castle, situ- 
ated on a cliff almost detached from the mainland, 
overlooking the German Ocean, 2 miles south by 
east from Stonehaven. Some sort of fortress or 
castle stood here from very early times. Blind Harry 
tells a fable of how Wallace set fire to a ohuroh on 
this rook, in which 4000 English had taken refuge. 
The older part of the ruins probably belongs to 
about 1894, when the castle was rebuilt by Sir 
Win. Keith, marischal of Scotland. During the 
Commonwealth the castle was selected as the 
strongest place in the kingdom for the preserva- 
tion of the Soottish regalia from the Republican 
forces which had overrun the country. Lambert, 
one of Cromwell's generals, besieged the plaoe, 
whioh was starved into capitulation. The regalia 
had, however, been previously removed by a strata- 
gem, in which Mrs. Granger, the wife of the minister 
of an adjoining parish, played the ohief part. She 
brought away the crown hid among some olothes in 
her lap, her servant - maid oarrying the sword and 
sceptre in a bag of flax on her bade. In 1686 the 
castle was used as a state prison for 167 Oove- 
I nanters, who had been seized at various times in 
the west of Scotland during the persecution under 
Charles II. They were all thrown into a chamber, 
since oalled the ‘Whig’s Vault', where many of them 
died. In Dunnottar ohurohyard (near Stonehaven) 
there is a monument to those Covenanters, and here, 
in 1798, Sir Walter Scott met Robert Paterson, 
the original ‘ Old Mortality '. The fortress was 
dismantled soon after the rebellion of 1715, on the 
attainder of James Keith, the last earl-marischaL 

DUNOIS, Jian, Count of Orleans and of Longue - 
vOle, was horn about 1408, and was a natural son of 
Louis, duke of Orleans. Dunois made the name 
‘ Bastard of Orleans ’ illustrious by his military 
exploits in the war for the liberation of France, 
then completely in the power of England. He 
began his career with the defeat of Warwick and 
Suffolk, whom he pursued to Paris. Being be- 
sieged by the English he defended Orleans with 
the greatest oourage until relieved by the Maid of 
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Orleans. To Dunois belong* almost entirely the 
honour of expelling the enemies of hie country from 
Normandy and Guienne. In 1450 he had com- 
pletely freed France from the preaenoe of the 
English, and It may truly be aaid that Oharlee 
VIL vm Indebted to him for his crown. Dunols 
received from him the title of deliverer of hia 
country ', the county of Longueville, and the dig- 
nity of high chamberlain of Franoe, Louis Xl. f 
who hated the ministers and counsellors of Charles, 
deprived Dunois of all hia titles and dignities; but 
on finding how dangerous an enemy he had raised 
(Dunois becoming the soul of the League for the 
Public Good which was formed against the king), 
the royal favour was speedily extended, and a oom- 

g ete reconciliation took place at Conflans, (1465). 
e died in 1468. 

DUNOON, a celebrated watering-place in Soot- 
land, oounty of Argyle, beautifully situated on the 
shore of the Firth of Clyde, 25 miles west by north 
from Glasgow. Including Kim and Hunters Quay 
it stretches for more than 8 miles along the coast. 
There are some handsome churches and other public 


buildings, including a convalescent seaside home. 
There is an immense passenger traffic here in the 
summer season carried on by means of the Clyde 
steamers, and there is a fine pier reoently recon- 
structed. On a green rocky knoll are slight remains 
of the castle of Dunoon, a residence of the family 
of Argyle till the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Pop. in 1891, 5288; in 1901, 6772. 

DUNS, or (according to the spelling formerly 
in regular use) Dunse, a town in Berwickshire, 85 
miles south-east of Edinburgh, situated at the foot 
of Duns Law, near the river Whitadder. It is a 
neat place, consisting of several spacious streets 
terminating in a square, where the markets are 
held, and in the centre of which there is a town- 
house in the Gothic style. Besides the established 
ohurch, an elegant fabric with a spire, there are 
various other places of worship and a high school. 
Pop. in 1881, 2437; in 1891, 2198; in 1901, 2206. 

DUNS, John, commonly called Duns Scotus, an 
eminent scholastio divine regarding whose life little 
or nothing is really known. Some place his birth 
in the year 1266, others in 1274 ; probably he was 
a Scot by origin, but Ireland and England also 
claim him. He is said to have been admitted when 
young into an Institution belonging to the Franciscan 
friars at Newcastle, whence he was sent to Merton 
College, Oxford. Becoming celebrated for his skill 
in scholastic theology, civil law, logio, and mathe- 
matics, he was in 1801 appointed divinity professor 
at Oxford, and the fame of his learning and talents 
drew crowds of scholars from all parts. In 1804 
he was sent by his superiors to Paris, In the uni- 
versity of whioh city he was admitted to the highest 
honours, and appointed professor and regent in the 
theological sohools, in which situation he acquired 
the title of 'the most subtle doctor'. In 1308 he 


was sent to Cologne by the head of his order to 
teach theology, but was out off by apoplexy. None 
of these statements, however, is regarded as well 
founded. Duns opposed Thomas Aquinas on the 
subject of grace ana free-will ; and henoe the SooHsts 
are opposed to the Thomists . The immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary was another of the 
tenets whioh divided these fierce antagonists ; and 
it is believed by many authors that it was Duns 
who first propounded it. There can be no doubt 
but that the bitterness of the quarrel between the 
Sootista and Thomists was intensified by the strong 
rivalry of the Franciscans and Domin loans, the 
order to which Duns Sootns and Aquinas respec- 
tively belonged. Duns was also tbs apostle of 


realism, whioh was opposed to the systems of nomi- 
nalism and oonoeptuaUsm promulgated by the other 
sections into whioh the schoolmen were divided. 
(See SoHOEiAsnoisx.) Duns's reputation latterly 
sank so low, especially at Oxford, that his 
gave rise to the word dunce. He left behind him 
numerous works, whioh deal with grammar, logio, 
metaphysics, and theology, and were collected by 
Luke Wadding, in twelve vols. folio (Lyons, 1689). 

DUNSTABLE, a municipal borough of England, 
in the oounty of Bedford, 82 miles north-west of 
London, at the eastern base of the Chtttern chalk- 
hills. It was an important Homan station, and had 
a palace and a priory founded by Henry L Part 
of the priory chnroh is included In thejparish ohurch, 
a fine edifice exhibiting the Norman, Early English, 
and Perpendicular styles of architecture, and latterly 
restored. There is a grammar-school (rebuilt in 
1888). Dunstable is famous for Its manufactures 
of straw plait and bonnets; there are also printing 
and whiting worka. Pop. (1891), 4518; (1901), 5147. 

DUNSTAN, St., an Anglo-Saxon divine and 
statesman of the tenth century, alike celebrated in 
legendazy and authentic history, was bom at Glas- 
tonbury in 925, and was educated in the famous 
abbey at that place. He acquired a knowledge of the 
Latin language and of philosophy, and studied the 
Scriptures and the writings of the fathers ; besides 
whioh he became skilled in music, painting, carving, 
and working in metals. Through his high connec- 
tions he was introduoed early m life to the oourt 
of King Athelstan, but some indiscretion, or the 
jealousy of rivals, compelled him to retire from 
court; and the disappointment of his prospects, 
together with a dangerous fit of sickness, seriously 
impressed his mind, and led him to seek for tran- 
quillity in the monastic life. He took the vows at 
Glastonbuiy, and lived for a time in a small oell as 
an anohorite. On the death of Athelstan, Edmund, 
the brother and suocessor of that prince, invited 
him to court, and after a period of estrangement 
appointed him abbot of Glastonbury (945), where 
he introduoed great reforms. Edred, the next king, 
made him his prime minister and principal director 
in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. On tne death of 
Edred (955) his nephew Edwy, who was probably 
not more than fourteen years of age, asoended the 
throne. The enmity of the profligate oourtiers was 
particularly directed against Dunstaa, who was 
obliged to flee from his native country. He took 
refuge in Flanders, where he remained till he was 
recalled to England by King Edgar, to whom the 
imprudent Edwy had been obliged to cede a part 
of his dominions. Dunstan was made Bishop of 
Worcester, and also of London, and when Edgar be- 
came possessed of the whole kingdom (959), was raised 
to the see of Canterbury. In this station his Influence 
was exerted in promoting the introduction of the rule 
of St. Benedict, whioh Inculcated vows of oelibacy 
upon members of the monastic institutions. Many 
of the secular priests, who were generally married, 
were now expelled from religions houses, and re- 
placed by Benedictine monks. Dunstan' s seal for 
education and a higher morality were equally marked. 
During the reign of Edgar be was supported in tbs 
execution of his plans by the royal authority ; but 
under Edward the Martyr he experienced great oppo- 
sition from the patronsof the secular clergy; and after 
Etbelred EL became king his influence still further 
declined, sad he thenceforward interfered but little 
in pablio affairs. Hediedin988. Few characters in 
English history have been more variously re presen ted 
than that of Dunstan. The monks represent him as 
the most Isamed and aooomplkhed prelate and most 
eminent statesman of his age. Popular tradition 



DUODECIMAL SYSTEM— DUPETZT-THOUARS. 


Pftfato Mbmk mator of inagio arts, subjecting 
dmurn *> Me pa mm Oebern, who wrote the life of 
Dwaptaft ft oratory after his decease, first appears 
hftve |WPpigl>t«d the legendary tales, of which 
no notioe is taken by a contemporary anonymous 
bfcgmpfcar. Bee Bishop Stubbs’s Memorials of St. 


DwMik in the Rolls Series. 

DUODECIMAL SYSTEM, in numeration. In j 
non! tfanei it has been proposed to substitute for 
the preeast scale of nine digits and a cipher 

ft ifrimitMul scale of eleven digits and a cipher, thus 
miking twelve (Latin, duoderim) its base. In favour 
at the system it is urged that 12 admits of a greater 
n m yJ x> r of division into equal parts by 2, 8, 4, and 6; 
bat most mathematicians consider it as not having 
sof&cient superiority over decimals to counterbalance 
the immense inconvenience of making a change. The 
term duodecimal* is also given to the system of com* 
pound numbers used in calculating surfaces and solidi- 
ties from messures taken in feet, inches, and lines. 

DUODECIMO (often contracted 12mo) is that 
form of volume in which each leaf forms a twelfth 
part of the sheet or folio. 

DUODENUM, the commencement of the intes- 
tinal canal, the first of the smaller intestines, so called 
l>eoause in some animals it is found to be as long as 
the breadth of twelve fingers. 

DUPATY, Charles Marguerite Jean Baptiste 
Meboieb, bom 1746 at Rochelle. In 1767 he became 
advocate-general to the parliament of Bordeaux, after- 
wards president d mortier of that body, and drew upon 
himself by his love of strict justice the persecutions 
of the ministerial despotism which oppressed France 
in the last yean of Louis XV. Having written in 


in the last yean of Louis XV. Having written in 
the name of the parliament of Bordeaux against the 
Duke of Aiguillon when this nobleman became 
minister (1770), he was sent to Pierre-en-Cise (a 
fortress at Lyons, once a state prison), and after- 
wards banished, until the accession of Louis XVL 
Being acquainted with the defects of the ancient 
administration of justioe in Franoe, he made every 
exertion to expose them. The memorial by which 
he preserved the lives of three innocent citizens of 
Chanmont who were oondemned to the wheel deserves 
particular mention. His other works are Reflexions 
hktoriques snr les Loix ariminelles, a valuable work; 
various Disoonrs aoad^miaues ; and Lettres sur l’ltalie 
en 1785* which appeared in 1788 in two volumes. 
These letters, among many prejudiced views, contain 
some excellent observations on the arts, and interesting 
descriptions of natural soenery; but his style is often 
disfigured by laboured ornaments. He died in 1788 
at Paris. — His son, Louis Marie Charles Mxroier, 
born at Bordeaux September 29, 1771 ; died at Paris 
November 12, 1826. He was the restorer of sculp- 
ture fan Franoe. a member of the Institute, and pro- 
fessor in the Ecole dee beaux Arts; was at first an 
advocate, nerved during the revolution as a dragoon, 
then as cbartographer, and finally went to Rome, 
where he studied sculpture under the direction of 
Lesnot, and during a residence of eight years made I 
himself known by numerous works. His principal 
productions are Ajax pursued by Neptune, his eques- 
trian statue of Louis XUL (1816), and Orestes pur- 
sued by the Furies. Cortot, his successor in the 
Academy, completed some of his works. 

DUPEBRE, Viotob Gut, Baron, born at Rochelle 
in 1776, first sailed in a merchant vessel, but after- 
wards entered the navy, and having been taken 
prisoner by the British in 1796 did not obtain his 
liberty by exchange till three years after. In 1808 
he was employed with the flotilla of Boulogne, and 
afterwards cruised with the Veteran, commanded by 
Jerome Bonaparte, on the ooasts of Africa and America. 
After his return he was appointed in 1806 to the 


oommand of the Sirine, in which, in 1808, he carried 
out troops to Martinique. On his return he wan 
intercepted by an English man-of-war, which endea- 
voured to prevent him from entering L’Orient; but 
after a fight, In whioh he displayed much valour and 
good naval tactioa, he gained the shelter of the forte 
on the island of Groix, and ultimately reaohed the 
port in safety. Napoleon rewarded him by confer- 
ring on him the rank of captain. He now took the 
command of the frigate Bellona, sailed in 1809 from 
St Malo for the island of Mauritius, and during a 
cruise in the Indian Sea took the British oorvette 
Victor , several merchant vessels, and the Portu- 
guese frigate Minerva. In 1810 he returned with his 
prizes, and reached Mauritius in view of the British 
squadron by whioh that island was then blockaded. 
Three years later he again sailed with three ships, 
and returned after taking two large British East 
Indiamen. He found the island blockaded, am) 
though he forced the blockade the whole island was 
forced to capitulate in 1810. After Duperrtfs return 
he received the title of baron; in 1811 ne was raised 
to the rank of vice-admiral, and commanded in the 
Mediterranean. In the beginning of 1812 he was 
naval commander-in-chief in the Adriatic, and had 
succeeded in forming extensive building docks at 
Venice, and raising a powerful squadron, when the 
events of 1813-14 obliged the French to evacuate 
Italy. During the Hundred Days he guarded Toulon 
against the attempts of the British and Sicilian troops 
which landed at Marseilles. In 1818 he returned to 
the West Indies to take the command of the French 
ships on that station. In 1823 he commanded the 
squadron employed in the siege of Cadiz. In 1880 
he BU]>erintended the landing of the troops on the 
coast of Algiers, and contributed greatly to the fep- 
ture of the capital. After the revolution of July he 
was raised to the peerage, and held the portfolio of 
marine, first from 1834 to 1836, and again in the 
ministry of 1840. Sickness, however, obliged him to 
resign, and he died at Paris in 1846. 

DUPETIT-THOUARS, Aristide Aubebt, a 
famous naval captain, born at Boumois, near Saumur, 
in 1760, when a mere boy was so smitten with the 
love of a sea life by reading Robinson Crusoe that 
he ran off from the military school of Laflfeche and 
attempted to enter himself as a cabin-boy in a vessel 
at Nantes, but was discovered and sent back. He 
afterwards entered the military school at Paris, and 
laboured assiduously at his studies, though his own 
inclinations were thwarted and he was intended for 
land service. At length, however, on the commence- 
ment of the war with England in 1778 he had an 
opportunity of entering the navy, and so distinguished 
himself on several occasions in the West Indies that 
he obtained the command of the Tarleton. He after- 
wards fitted out a vessel by subscription, and set out 
with the double object of searching for La Plrouse 
and of carrying on the fur trade on the north-west 
coast of America. The voyage proved very unfor- 
tunate. After he had been token prisoner by the 
Portuguese, and long lain in a dungeon at Lisbon, he 
went to North America, where he made two attempts 
to reeoh the north-west coast by land. As soon ae 
the storms of the French revolution were over he 
came back and again entered the naval servioa. On 
the expedition to Egypt he commanded an 80-gun 
ship. He foresaw the only result which could be 
anticipated if it was resolved to wait for Nelson’s 
attack in the plaoe selected in the roads of Abouldr, 
and advised immediately to set sail. But though his 
advice was disregarded he fought with undaunted 
valour against the enemy, and fell in the struggle, 
1st August, 1798. His MSS. and oorrespo n denoe 
were published by his sister in three vola. 8vo, under 



DUPLEIX— DUPONT. 


the title of L e tt r es, MAnotaas et Opuscules d’Aria- 
tide Dupetit-Thouari. 

DUPLEIX, JoflBFH, governt of the Freneh poa- 
tmdoTM In India, wee the eon of a wealthy farmer- 
general and director of the East India Company, and 
bom In 1697. He early displayed considerable talent 
for mathematics and tne exact aoie n oes, and In 1720 
was appointed first member of council at Pondicherry, 
and ten years afterwards director of the French fac- 
tory at Chandernagore. In this capacity, while at- 
tending zealously to the interests of his employer^ 
he contrived by engaging in private trade to accumu- 
late a large fortune. In 1742 he received the appoint- 
ment ef governor-general, and proceeded to Pondi- 
cherry to enter upon the functions of his new office. 
At this period he oonoeived the magnificent design 
of rendering France paramount in India, and with 
this view cultivated assiduously the friendship of the 
surrounding native potentates. On the breaking out 
of war between Great Britain and France in 1740 
Dupleix formed the project of wresting Madras from 
the former country, but was anticipated by La Bour- 
donnais, governor of Bourbon and the Mauritius, who, 
Having fitted out an expedition from thence, arrived 
before the town and compelled its surrender. The 
wrath of Dupleix at this achievement was extreme, 
and his Influenoe so far prevailed that, in disregard 
of the terms of capitulation, the British governor and 
the principal functionarieswere transported as prisoners 
to Pondicherry, and other conditions of the compact 
shamelessly violated. This rivalry of their two lead- 
ing officers proved extremely detrimental to French in- 


terests in India, but the energy and talents of Dupleix 
would, if properly supported, have secured for his 
country an ascendency which Britain would have 
had some difficulty to overthrow. By his vigorous 
defence of Pondicherry the British admiral Boscawen 
was compelled to raise the siege which he had laid 
to it, and by his diplomatic abilities additional and 
important acquisitions of territory were made from 
the native powers. Unfortunately for Franoe, un- 
worthy jealousies and personal interests exerted snch 
influence with the home authorities that no adequate 
support was furnished to Dupleix in the prosecution 
of his scheme; and this, combined with constant 
importunities from the British court, who represented 
him as a firebrand and stirrer up of strife, occasioned 
his recall in 1764. He proceeded to Franoe, and 
there experienced the treatment which, at that dis- 
graceful period of her history, was manifested by 
Franoe towards all her great men in India, without 
exception. No redress could be obtained by him, 
and payment of nearly 13,000,000 francs which he 
had advanced to the French factory at Pondicherry 
was shamelessly withheld. In a vain endeavour to 
procure what was justly due to him, and a recogni- 
tion of his services to the public, Dupleix lingered 
out the remaining yean of his life, and died in 
poverty in 1704. 

DUPONT, J acquis Charlxs. surnamed Dt VEure, 
a French statesman, was bom 27th February, 1707, 
at Neubourg, in Normandy. He was practising as 
an advocate in his native province when the revolu- 
tion broke out (1789), and was made a judge in one of 
the law courts at Louvien in 1792. In 1798 he was 
a member of the Council of the Five Hundred, 
which was dispersed by Murat on the 18th Brumaire. 
In 1811 he was nominated president of the court of 
justice at Rouen, and in 1818 vioe-president of the 
corps ilgislatif. On the restoration of the Bourbons 
Dupont signahaed himself as a leader of the opposi- 
tion. In 1830, after the revolution of July, he was 
made ministar of justice — an appointment which be 
threw up at the end of six months. After the fall of 
Look Philippe he became a member of the provi- 


7 and talents of Dupleix 
i, have secured for his 
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■tonal government On the aooearion df Napoleon 
ILL, in 1852, he ceased to take part fa pdbHeaflaiii. 
He died 8d March, 1865, at Rouge-Pfcrm, fa Nor- 
mandy. Dupont wee called by ms polMonl friends 
the 4 Aristides of French liberalism.’ 

DUPONT, Pubu, surnamed Ik PJfamp, bom at 
Ohabanais, in 1765, was ednoatad for the artillery, 
and served first with the French legion in the Dutch 
service, and in 1791 In the French army, where he 
was appointed adjutant to General Dillon fa the 
army of the north. In 1792, during the retreat from 
Tonraay ordered by Dumouriee, Dillon was slain, and 
Dupont in endeavouring to defend him was severely 
wounded. When sufficiently cured he again joined 
the army fa Belgium. Here, by his skilful arrange- 
ments as a staff officer, he prevented Denmark from 
falling into the hands of the Duke of York, and was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier-general In 1798 
he quitted the army to escape from the storms of the 
revolution, and first appeared again aa superintendent 
of the topographical cabinet under the directory, 
which also made him director of the war depot. After 
the 18th Fructidor he lost his employments for a 
short time; but after the proceedings of the 18th 
Brumaire, in which he took an active part, he wee 
appointed head of the general dtat-major of the anny 
of reserve assembled at the foot of the Alps, and dis- 
tinguished himself in Italy at the battle of Marengo. 
As governor of Piedmont he, in 1800, pushed for- 
ward into Toscany, where he established a provisional 
government, and then defeated a superior Austrian 
force at the passage of the Mindo, near Possolo. 
In 1804 he was invested with the title of count, and 
in 1805 joined the army in Germany, where he ex- 
erted himself near Ulm, and freed Marshal Mortier 
when hemmed fa by a body of Russian troops. He 
was also very active in the campaign of 1806 against 
the Prussians, and in 1807 contributed by his skilful 
tactics to the victory of Fried land. In 1808 he ob- 
tained the command of a division fa Spain, but 
brought himself into such a position that he was 
obliged to sign the disastrous capitulation of Baylen. 
Napoleon was so provoked that he brought him to 
trial, and kept him a prisoner till 1818. He was first 
restored to active service on the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and fa 1814 beoame minister of war, but 
only held the office for a short time. He next ob- 
tained the command of the twenty-second military 
division, and though deprived of it daring the Hun- 
dred Days, resumed it on Napoleon's second downfall 
In 1815 he was elected member of the chamber of 
deputies by the department of Charente, and re- 
tained it with some interruptions till the revolution 
of July. He lived in retirement after 1885, and 
died at Paris fa 1840. 

DUPONT, Pibbre, a writer of French political 
songs, was born at Lyons, 23d April, 1821. He was 
educated by his godfather, a priest, and began to 
write and compose songs at an early age. After 
issuing a volume of poems fa 1844, be went to Paris 
and obtained a place fa the office of the secretary of 
the Institute. After the revolution of Feb. 1848 he 
came forward as the minstrel of socialism, and proved 
obnoxious to the government which came into power 
fa Deoember, 1852. He was arrested, imprisoned, 
and condemned to be banished for seven yean; but 
the intercession of his friends soon procured his re- 
lease. After that event he spent a gay end care- 
less life by the Rhone, penning and singing Ms bal- 
lads one day fa the mansions of the rich and tin 
next fa the cottages or workshops of the poor. Hie 
songs, which brought him fame, did not bring Mm 
fortune, and he died comparatively poor at 8k 
Etienne (Loire), 25th July, 1870. His works (aonfi 
and music) appeared in 1861 fa four voh. 8m 
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DOTONTDS NEMOURS, Pirns Samuil, bom 
a* Park, December, 1789, distinguished ae well for 
Ui kaewtadge tad talents as for me mild and bene- 
wda n t charSatar, hk excellent principles, and his 
btsnaekss Ufa: lived almost unknown at Paris as a 
private man of letters until 1778, when his principles 
o f^p hfltolWj^^s s^ political earn amy^ set fmghJtnJMs 

ritts ekww Choiseul/imd obliged him'toleave 
Pranne Several foreign princes offered him a recep- 
tion and conferred honours upon him. He returned, 
however, to his native oountry, and accepted of a 
■Mall place given him bv Turgot, minister of finance. 
In 1782 ana 1788, with Dr. Hatton, the English 

r it, he negotiated the basis of the treaty bv which 
independence of the United States of America 
was acknowledged. As inspector-general of com- 
merce and manufactures, and as a councillor of state, 
he afterwards did much to encourage French industry. 
In 1787 and 1788 he was appointed by Louis XVI. 
secretary to the assembly of the notables. In 1789 
he became a member of the first national assembly, 
where he distinguished himself by his principles, his 
courage, his talents, and his firm opposition to the 
intrigues of factions. He was twioe president of the 
national assembly, end always supported moderate 
principles. Under Robespierre he was imprisoned, 
and nothing but the fall of the tyrant preserved him. 
He was afterwards a member of the council of elders. 
After the directory was abolished he went to Amer- 
ica, in 1798. In 1802 he returned to France, but did 
not at that time take any offloe, notwithstanding the 
offers made him by Napoleon. The confidence of his 
fellow citizens followed him in his retirement, as was 
shown bv his appointment to several important 
offices. In 1814 Dupont was made secretary of the 
provisional government which prepared the way for 
the return cl the house of Bourbon to the throne of 
France. After Napoleon’s return from Elba he went 
again to America, of which country his two sons had 
already beooma citizens. He died there in 1817. 
Besides \ arious political treatises, he is likewise the 
author ol a French translation of the first three oantoe 
of the Orlando Furloeo. 

DtJPPEL, a fortified village in the province of 
Sohleswig, Prussia, on the ooast of the Little Belt 
The place is of considerable strategical importance, 
and has been the soene of some severe struggles be- 
tween the Danes, to whom it formerly belonged, and 
the Germans. In 1848 the latter were defeated by 
tire Danes before this place, which, however, was 
carried by assault the following year. During the 
years 1860-68 the Danes had strengthened the posi- 
tion bv all the means the modern art of fortification 
put within their power, but it wss captured by the 
Prussians in 1864, after a siege and bombardment 
whi ch laste d nearly two months. 

DUPUIS, Ohablss Fran 90 is, a member of the 
French National Institute, was bom at Trie le-Chl- 


matbamatice and s urv ey i ng. The Duke de la Roche- 
foqaaolt sent him to the UoUdge d’Haroourt, to pur- 
sue his studies; sod in his 24th year he was made 
professor of rhetoric at Lkieox. His intimacy with 
Lalande, and his own inclination, lad him to devote 
himself particularly to mathematics; the knowledge 
and the prejudices of that learned man had a great 
Influence on him. EQi Mdmoire sur 1’ Origins des 
Constellations et sur l'Explioation de le Me par 
FAstronomie (1781) is erudite, but rather sophistl- 
oal In 1788 he became a member of the Acadlmk 
des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, and went to Paris, 
where he was one of the (our oommisrioners 

of public instruction, to ascertain the resouroesof all 
the Institutions for education and learning in Park. 


As a member of the national convention, ha was 
constant in his support of moderate m e asur es. On 
this account he was chosen a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred; and the reputation which he than 
acquired for activity and information procured him 
admission into the National Institute. The tribunal 
and the corps ldglslatif both proposed him as a 
senator. His worn, Origins de tons las Oultea. on la 
Religion unlverselle (1794, three volt. 4to, with an 
atlas), is an attempt to discredit all revelation. La 
this performance he attempted to explain, not only 
all the mysteries of antiquity, but alio the origin of 
all religious traditions. An abridgment in one vol- 
ume afterwards followed. His two works an the 
Pelasgl, their origin in Ethiopia, their spreading over 
Lybia, Oyrenaica, and the north of Africa, and thenoe 
to Spain, Greece, and Italy, attracted great attention. 
His treatises on the zodiac of Denderah, and on the 
Phoenix, succeeded. In his last work, Mdmoire ex- 
plicate du Zodiaque ohronologique et mythologique 
(1806, 4 to, engravings), he maintained that the as- 
tronomical and religious opinions of the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Chinese, Fenians, and Arabians, had a 
common origin. He died at his estate near Dijon, 
1809, sixty -seven yean old, and left in manuscript 
a work on cosmogony and theogony, the object of 
which was to oonfirm the theory he had laid down in 
his Origine de tons lea Oultea. He also endeavoured 
in this work to explain hieroglyphics. 

DUPUYTREN, Guillaume, Barov, a famous 
French surgeon and anatomist, was bom in 1777 at 
Pieire-Bumkre in Haute- Vienne, studied at Paris 
after 1789, and In 1795 was appointed assistant-dis- 
sector to the medical faculty at Montpellier. In 
1801 he obtained the situation of overseer of anatomi- 
cal labours at Paris; and became in 1808 secondhand 
in 1815 first surgeon to the Hotel Dieu. The pro- 
fessorship of surgery to the medical faculty, conferred 
upon him in 1818, wss exchanged in 1818 for a din- 
lad lectureship in the above hospital About the 
same time he obtained a seat in the Academy. In 
1828 he was appointed first physician to the king, 
Louis XVTII., and retained the same situation under 
Charles X. A stroke of apoplexy had Impaired his 
activity in 1888, and he died at Paris in 1885. He 
possessed extraordinary acuteness in respect of diag- 
nosis, united with remarkable skill and dexterity m 
the most dangerous operations, in performing which 
he had a firmness of nerve which was never shaken. 
He invented several surgical instruments and modes 
of operation, and also rude some discoveries in pa- 
thological anatomy. His imposing personal appear- 
ance and powerful intellect gave nun a great com- 
mand over his patients and pupils. Hu writings 
relate to some points of surgery and pathological 
anatomy. Some of his pupils united In publishing 
his Oral Lectures on Clinical Surgery, delivered at 
the Hdtel Dieu (Paris, four vole. 1880-84); and his 
Theory and Praotioe as to the Treatment of Wounds 
by Warlike Weapons was published by PaOlard and 
Marx (two vole. 1884). 

DU QUESNE, Abraham, a French admiral under 
Louis XIV.. was bom at Dieppe, in 1610, and ac- 
quired his knowledge of naval affairs under his 
father, who was an experienced captain. In hk 
seventeenth year he wee in the sea-fight off Rochelle, 
uid distinguished himself during and after the year 
1687 in tire war against Spain, lh 1644 ha entered 
the servios of Sweden. He wae recalled in 1647 to 
France, and commanded the expedition against 
Naplee. Bordeaux, whioh had rebelled, he reduced, 
notwi thst a ndin g the assistance afforded It by Spain. 
In the ffldli a n war he thrice defeated the oo s nhinod 
fleets of Hol lan d and Spain, under the renowned De 
Ruyter, who was mortally wounded In the last «e* 



ngement After he bed veduoed Algiers and Genoa 
to the necessity of supplicating the mercy of Louis 
XIV., the king conferred upon him the fine estate of 
Bonohet, and made it a marqutsate, with the title of 
Duquesne. More then this he ooald not do, because 
Duquesne was a Protestant He was, also, the only 
person exempted from the banishment of his sect, 
occasioned by the repeal of the edict of Nantes. He 
died at Paris in 1688. 

DURA MATER See Brain. 

DURANCE, a river, France, which rises in Mount 
Genfevre, on the west slope of the Cottian Alps; 
flows circuitously first south-east, then south-west; 
and after a course of about 180 miles joins the left 
bank of the Rhone about 4 miles below Avignon. 
Though a large stream, its current is so rapid, and so 
much encumbered with debris, that it is nowhere 
navigable. It often commits great ravages by inun- 
dation. 

DURANGO, a town in Mexico, capital of the 
province of New Biscay, or Durango; 835 miles N.w. 
Mexico; pop. 27,000. It is a bishop's see. The 
town is situated on an elevation, 6845 feet above the 
sea. The air is healthy, the surrounding country 
fertile, producing an abundance of wheat, maize, 
fruits, and the trade is considerable. The state of 
Durango is fertile in places, and has valuable gold, 
silver, and iron mines. Its area is 42,511 square 
miles, and its population (1888) 265,930. 

DURAZZO ( *ncient,Dyrrhachium or Fpidamnus), 
a seaport, European iSirkey, province Albania, on 
the Adriatic, 50 miles south by west of Scutari It 
was originally founded by a colony of Greeks from 
Corcyra, and was long the most important maritime 
town of Illyria. A few columns and marbles are 
now almost the only remains of the ancient city; the 
modern town is a poor place of about 1200 inhabi- 
tants. 

DURBAN, a town and the chief or only seaport 
of Natal, is situated on the northern shore of the 
land-looked inlet known as Port Natal It is well 
laid out and solidly built, the principal buildings 
being a town-hall, museum, library, theatre, Ac., 
while there are several public parks besides the 
Botanical Gardens and the Town Gardens, and a 
race-oourse. The climate on the whole is healthy, 
and there is now a good Bupply of water. Tramways 
are laid throughout the town, and there is a railway 
which connects it with Pietermaritzburg and the in- 
terior, besides two local linea There is a bar at the 
entrance to the harbour, but recent operations have 
so far obviated this that vessels of large tonnage can 
now enter. On the ‘Bluff ’ at the entrance to the port 
a battery of heavy guns has been placed. Durban 
was founded in 1884, and named after Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, for some time governor of Oape Colony. 
Pon (1891) 25,612. 

Du REN (anoient, Marcodurum ), a town, Rhenish 
Prussia, on the right bank of the Roer and the rail- 
way from Alx-la-Cbapelle to Cologne, 16 miles east 
by north of Aix-la-Chapelle. It is of Roman origin, 
and is mentioned under its anoient name by Tacitus. 
In 1548, after an obstinate resistance, it was taken 
and destroyed by the Emperor Charles V., at the 
head of 60,000 men. The modern town has some 
handsome churches, a gymnasium, important manu- 
factures of woollens, paper, leather, and hardware; 
several large distilleries, and an extensive trade. 
Pbp. (18951 24,581; (1900), 27,171. 

DOREB* Albert, the g r e at e st of German paint- 
er *» hem at Ntbnberg, 1471. His father was a skil- 
ful g oldsmi t h of Hungary, and himself instructed 
Ms son Albert Dttrer’e talent early developed ifc- 
and although ha had made great p r ogr a m in his 
father's ptef eastern by the time ha waa fifteen, his in- 


clination took a decided tom for paXjpflflpff. Michael 
Wohlgemuth, then the best paints* It Humbert 
became his instructor In 1486* Having finished Me 
studies he entered upon his travels, and, In 1490, 
travelled through Germany and , A linos In 1498 
be passed through Colmar and Basel and In 1494 
returned home. Here he executed his masterpiece, 
a drawing of Orpheus. To please hie father ha 
married the daughter of Hana Fray, a celebrated 
mechanic; bnt this connection embittered his life, 
and perhaps brought him to an early grave. In 1505 
he went to Venice to aooomplish himself in hia art 
His abilities excited envy and admiration. Ha 

S tated the Martyrdom of Bartholomew for St 
ark’s church, which painting was purchased by the 
Emperor Rodolph, and removed to Prague. He also 
travelled to Bologna, to improve his knowledge of 
perspective. This journey bad no effect upon his 
style. At his return, in 1507, begins the proper era 
of his greatness. In 1620 he again visited the 
Netherlands, probably for amusement only. Hia 
fame spread far and wide. Maximilian l appointed 
him bis oourt-painter, and Charles V. confirmed him 
in this office, bestowing upon him at the same time 
the painter's ooat of arms, namely, three escutcheons 
argent in a deep azure field. Dtirer waa in favour 
with high and low. All the artists and learned men 
of his time honoured and loved him, and his early 
death, in 1628, was greatly lamented. Profound ap- 
plication, great facility in the mechanical part of hia 
art, and a remarkable talent of imitation, were the 
characteristics of Durer, and enabled him to exert a 
great influence on the character of German art He 
was the first in Germany who taught the rules of 
perspective, and of the proportions of the human 
body, according to mathematical principles. His 
treatise on proportions was occasioned, it is said, by 
his studies on the picture of Adam and Eve. Ha 
not only made use of the burin^ like his predecessors, 
but was also the inventor of etching, or, if not the 
inventor, the first who excelled in the art He in- 
vented the method of printing wood-cuts with two 
colours. His great mathematical knowledge enabled 
him to form a regular system of rules for drawing 
and painting. He wrote the first book on fortifica- 
tion, in Germany, and showed how to oast the let- 
ters of the alphabet aooordtag to fixed proportions, 
by geometrical calculations. He was particularly 
eminent as a portrait painter. He had the power 
of catching the exact expression of the features, and 
of delineating all the passions. Among his best 
engravings in oopper are his Fortune, Melancholy, 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, St Hubert, St Jerome, 
and the Smaller Passion (so called) in sixteen plates. 
Among his best wood-outs are the Greater Passion 
(so called), in thirteen plates; the Smaller Passion, 
with the frontispiece, thirty -seven pieces; the Reve- 
lation of St John, with the frontispiece, fifteen plates; 
the Life of Mary, two prints, with the frontispieoe. 
Bartsch, however, has made it more than probable 
that Dtirer himself did not engrave in wood. He 
only made the drawings on wooden tablets, which 
were then out by form-cutters, of whom there were 
many skilful ones at that time. Dtirer has also much 
merit as a writer. Hia writings, which were after- 
wards translated into Latin, French, Ac., were pub- 
lished in a oolleeted form at Arnbeim, by J. Jansen 
(1608, folio). See W. R Scott’s Albert Dttrer, Ms 
Life and Works, and Mrs. Heaton's History of the 
Life of Albert DUrer (both London, 1869), and 
Diirer’s Briefe Tagebtlcber und Reims, edited by 
Teasing (Vienna* 1872). 

DURESS, in law is restraint or compulsion; end 
it is a general principle, that a contract made under 
oompukiou is act binding; and many aols wffl he 
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s xou ee d an this ground, which weald otherwise be 
blsanahle. The donee may oonsht at imprisonment, 
threats a gains t one's life, Ac. 

DTJRFfiY, Thomas, » person of some note u a 
poet end wit in the letter half of the seventeenth 
centaiy, was born at Sister in 1568, being descended 
from e family of French Protestant refugees settled 
there. He was bred to the legal profession, but soon 
found a more congenial occupation in writing plays 
and songs, which, more especially the latter, aoquired 
great popularity, and made him a favourite at the 
court of Charles XL The bulk of these are extremely 
licentious, and have become almost forgotten. 
D’Urfey's name is now principally remembered in 
connection with his Pills to Purge Melancholy, a 
collection of songs and ballads, partly his own, and 
gathered from other sources. It was pub- 
in 1710 in five volumes, and was reprinted 
recently. Very few of the pieces are of merit in a 
literary point of view, many of them indeed are 
utterly contemptible, and the extreme license per- 
vading the whole collection renders it quite unfit for 
general perusal. D’Urfey died on Feb. 26, 1723. 

DURHAM, one of the three English oounties 
called oounties palatine. (See County Palatine.) 
The Bishop of Durham was formerly at the head of 
the administration of justice in this oounty, but his 
authority was transferred to the crown by 6 and 7 
William IV. cap. xix. Durham is bounded on the 
E. bv the German Ocean; on the N. by Northumber- 
land, from which it is divided by the rivers Tyne and 
Derwent; by Cumberland on the w., and by York- 
shire on the B., the river Tees parting the two coun- 
ties. The outline forms an irregular triangle, the 
western angle of which is largely occupied by moun- 
tains of the Pennine Range. This tract, however, 
is enriched by mines of lead and iron; but the chief 
mineral wealth is in the great coal-fields farther east 
between the Tyne and the Tees. Fireclay, limestone, 
and salt are also obtained in large quantities. In 
the eastern and central parts are fair and fertile 
valleys, agreeably varied with hill, dale, arable and 
pasture land. The total area of the county is 647,486 
acres, of which about two-thlrdB are under culti- 
vation. Of the cultivated area about 16 per cent is 
underoom crops, abont 8 percent under green crops, 
whilst some 86 per cent is in permanent pasture. 
The chief corn crops are oats and barley ; the chief 
green crops turnips and potatoes. The cattle are 
abundant, and are justly esteemed both for the dairy 
and for fattening; the sheep are generally large, and 
with long wooL Coal is raised in Durham to a 
greater amount than in any other English county. 
Resides three navigable rivers, each with an important 
town and tolerably good harbour (Stockton, Sunder- 
land, and South Shields) at its mouth, the county is 
traversed by numerous branches of railway passing 
through the heart of the mineral fields, and convey- 
ing their produoe either to the main lines or to the 
eoas^ where, in addition to the harbours already 
mentioned, J arrow and Hartlepool furnish important 
outlets, Newcastle with Gateshead (the latter only 
In this county) furnishing another. In connection 
with the industries of the county may be notioed its 
foundries, blast- furnaoes, iron-works, potteries, glass- 
houses, iron ship* building, engine and maohine- 
works, ohemical works, and linen and woollen manu- 
factures. The oounty consists politically of eight 
divisions, each of whioh sends one member to the 
House of Commons. Durham oity is the capital. 
Pop. In 1871, 685,088 ; in 1881, 867,586; in 1891, 
1,016,659; in 1901, 1,187,824. 

DURHAM (originally DiinAofae), an ancient and 
celebrated city ana parliamentary borough in Eng- 
land, capital of the oounty of the same name, situated 


on the river Wear, about 280 miles north by west of 
London. It stands on seven eminences, along the 
summits of whioh the most of the streets run. The 
houses are built some of stone some of brick, and 
many of them are very old and extremely irregular 
in form and dimensions. The principal public 
buildings, exclusive of the anoient castle, the cathe- 
dral, and other churches, are the town-hall, a hand- 
some edifice in the Tudor baronial style ; the oounty 
offices, the polios court, the connty prison, and the 
grammar-school. The eduoational institutions com- 
prise the university, the grammar-sohonl, the dio- 
cesan training-school for school-mistresses, blue-coat, 
and other sohools There are in the city an 
atheneeum, an infirmary, and a number of minor 
oharities. The only manufactures of any importance 
carried on are those of carpeting and mustard, for 
the last of whioh articles Durham has been for 
a long time celebrated. The vicinity abounds in 
beautiful public walks commanding a great extent 
and variety of picturesque sceneiy. But the great 
attractions of Durham are its famous oathedr&l and 
ancient castle. The former ocoupiea the summit of 
a peninsula overlooking the Wear on the east and 
west, and having rapid descents to the river, whioh 
are covered with hanging woods and gardens. The 
aspect of this venerable structure is peculiarly grand 
and impressive. The general character of the larger 
portion is Norman, of a very bold style, with inser- 
tions in all the English styles. Three magnificent 
and elaborately ornamented towers spring up from 
the body of the building, one from the centre, 212 
feet high, and two together from the west end, each 
143 feet high. The entire length of the edifice is 
420 feet. It was founded by William de St. Carilef, 
assisted by Malcolm, king of Scotland, in 1098. <<The 
castle, formerly the residenoe of the bishops, aild 
now forming part of the buildings of the University 
of Durham, stands to the north of the cathedral, on 
the summit of an artificial mound. It Is believed to 
have been founded by William the Conqueror, but 
the greater portion of the existing building is sup- 
posed to have been erected in 1350. Joseph Butler, 
author of the famous Analogy, was Bishop of Dur- 
ham from 1750 till his death in 1762. Durham 
returns one member to Parliament. Top. of mun. 
bor. (1881), 14,932; of pari, bor., 16,372; (1891), 
14,863 and 16,287; (1901), 14,641 and 14,936. 

DURHAM, University of, a university whioh 
originated in 1831 under Bishop Van Mildert, 
by the appropriation of part of the property be- 
longing to the cathedral chapter. In 1832 an 
act of Parliament was obtained sanctioning the 
erection of the proposed university, in 1883 the 
university was opened, and in 1887 it was incor- 
porated by royal charter. In 1841 the office of 
warden was permanently annexed to the deanery of 
Durham ; a oanonry in the cathedral was annexed 
to each of the professors of divinity and Greek ; a 
professor of mathematics and astronomy appointed, 
and eighteen fellowships were founded, besides six 
which had previously been founded by the dean 
and chapter. As at Oxford and Cambridge, the 
students mostly reside within the university build- 
ings, aocommodation being provided for them in 
University College, and in Bishop Hatfield's HalL 
The necessity of residing in anv college, hall, or 
house connected with the university Is not absolute, 
however, non-resident students being admitted 
under certain conditions. The ordinary manage- 
ment of the university is intrusted, under the Bishop 
of Durham as visitor, to the Dean and Chapter 
of the cathedral aa governors, and to the warden, 
senate, and convocation. The degrees conferred 
are much the same as those granted by other uni* 
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lenities, and siaoe 1895 all except those in divinity 
tnay be conferred on women. They Include the 
■degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts, Bachelor 
and Doctor of Literature, of Science, and of Divinity; 
the usual medical degrees, degrees in music, and the 
degree of Doctor of Oivll Law. The academical 
year is divided into three terms — Michaelmas, Epi- 
phany, and Easter. For the degree of B.A., B.Litt, 
or a license in theology, the candidate must (in the 
regular oourse) be in residence for six terms (or 
two years of twenty-six weeks’ residence each), 
and must of course pass the necessary examinations. 
A B.A. when of the standing of nine terms from 
admission to his degree may receive the degree of 
M.A. without examination if he had obtained honours 
•on taking* his degree. For the degree of B.D., 
candidates must be in priest’s orders, and not less 
than twenty-seven years of age, and any B.A. or 
licentiate in theology may obtain it by examination 
if he is of at least four years' standing. No religious 
test is required from any member of the university 
unless he is a student in the faculty of theology. 
Science was taught from the first, but not to a satis- 
factory extent till 1871, when the Durham College 
•of Science was instituted in connection with the 
university at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The medical 
department of the university is constituted by the 
Durham University College of Medicine, founded 
in 1861 at Newcastle, an institution which has greatly 
increased in efficiency in reoent years b) the estab- 
lishment of additional chairs. In 1891 the degrees 
of Bachelor and Doctor in Hygiene were instituted. 

DURIAN, or Dcrion {Durto zibethinua), a fruit- 
tree of the natural order Sterculiacese, pretty gener- 
ally diffused over the south - east of Asia, and 
esteemed by those acoustomed to it for the delicious 
flavour of its fruit. The fruit is, however, on a first 
acquaintance, revolting from its strong smell, which 
is said to arise from sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
tree is about the size and somewhat in the form of 
a pear-tree ; but the leaves are shaped like those of 
the cherry, except that they are entire and smooth 
at the edges. The flowers are large and of a yellow- 
ish white. The fruit also is large (in some of the 
species as large as a man’s head), and externally it 
is not unlike the bread-fruit. It has a hard rind, 
oovered with warts and tubercles. When ripe it 
beoomes of a brownish -yellow, and opens at the top. 
It must then be eaten fresh from the tree, as it 
putrefies in leas than twenty-four hours. The fruit 
-contains five large longitudinal cells, each contain- 
ing one to four seeds about the size of pigeons’ eggs, 
•embedded in pulp, which is the delicious part of the 
fruit. 

DtTRKHEIM, or DOkkhbim an dkr Habdt, a 
town of Bavaria, in the Palatinate, 14 miles w.s.w. 
of Mannheim. It is well built, possesses a Roman 
Catholic and two Protestant churches, paper-mills, 
•an oil-mill, Ac. Its annual sausage market, founded 
in 1494, is attended by large numbers of people. 
Dfirkheim has saline mineral springs, in the water 
of which Bunsen and Kirohhoff by spectrum analysis 
first detected the metals rubidium and caesium in 
1800. DUrkheim was early walled Mid fortified, so 
a« to possess considerable strength, and became an 
object of keen contest during the Thirty Tears’ 
War. Pop. (1895), 6065. 

DURLAOH, a town of Baden, 4 miles K.B.B. of 
Carlsruhe, at the foot of the Tnrmberg. It is an 
ancient plaoe, and has in its vicinity a ruined castle, 
which was tbs cradle of the reigning family of 
R a dan . It has manufactures of iron, machinery, 
otgans, sewing-machines, gloves, beer, tax, and is 
oekbntod for its fruit. Pop. (1900), 11,863. 

DUKRA, Dhusba, the Egyptian name of two or 


three varieties of an important foo&fraas, Sorghum 
vulgar* (or A ndropogon Sorghum), extensively grown, 
under various names (such as millet, broom-oorn, 
Kaffir corn, sorghum, Ac.), in many of the warmer 
parts of the world, including Southern Europe, 
parts of Africa, Asia Minor, India. See Somhux 
and Millet. 

DURRA, another name of Seistan Lake (which 

|0g) 9 

DURRENSTEIN, a village in Lower Austria, 
picturesquely situated on the left bank of the 
Danube, 41 miles west by north of Vienna. It is 
oelebrated for its feudal castle, the ruins of which 
occupy the summit of a lofty and precipitous rook. 
In this castle Richard Cmur-de-Lion was treacher- 
ously detained on his return from Palestine in 1192 
by Duke Leopold of Austria. It was destroyed by 
the Swedes in 1645. In November, 1805, the 
French here defeated the Austrians and Russians. 

DURUY, Victor, French historian and states- 
man, was bom at Paris of poor parents on Sept 11, 
1811. In 1880 he entered the £oole Normals 
Supdrieure, where he remained for three years, after 
whioh he taught history for a short period in the 
college at Rheims. He returned to Paris to take 
up the professorship of history in the College (after- 
wards Lyode) Henri IV, a post whioh he oooupied 
till 1861. In 1862 he was appointed inspector- 
general of public instruction and professor at the 
Ecole Polytechniaue, and in the following year 
Napoleon III. maae him minister of publio instruc- 
tion. During his six years’ tenure of this office he 
carried out many important reforms in spite of the 
determined opposition of the clerical party, and on 
resigning his office in 1869 he was nominated a 
member of the senate. He was eleoted a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1878, and in 
1884 a member of the French Academy. He died 
in Paris on Nov. 26, 1894. Besides many excellent 
school manuals, he wrote : Histoire des Romaics de-- 
puis les Temps les plus Reculds jusqu'h L ’Invasion 
des Barbaras (7 vols., 1870-79), his moat important 
work ; Histoire des Orecs depuis les Temps let plus 
Reculds jusqu’h la Rdduotion de la Grfeoe en Pro- 
vince Romaine (2 vols., 1862), crowned by the 
Academy; Histoire de France (2 vols., 1852); 
Introduction Gdn^rale h L’ Histoire de Franoe 
(1866); and other works. He was general editor of 
Hachette’s Great Histoire Univereelle. 

DUSSELDORF, a town in Prussia, capital of 
the government of the same name, in the Rhenish 
province, beautifully situated among villas and gar- 
dens on the right bank of the Rhinot hero oroesed 
by a bridge of boats, at the confluenoe of the Dflsssl, 
and on the railway from Elberfeld, 22 miles N.M.W. 
Cologne. It consists of the old town in the north, 
Karlstadt, the new town, and Friedricbstadt in the 
south, with the suburbs Derendorf, Flingern, Ober- 
bilk, Unterbilk, Ac. So many improvements have 
been made upon it within the present century that 
it has almost entirely a modern aspect, and ranks as 
one of the handsomest towns in the valley of the 
Rhine, with fine promenades and pleasure- grounda, 
partly replacing older fortifications, and spacious 
streets in many cases planted with trees. The chief 
publio squares are the Corneliusplats, with a foun- 
tain and a statue of Cornelius; Schadowplatc, with 
a monument of Sohadow ; the market-place, with an 
equestrian statue of the Elector Johann Wilhelm ; 
and the BurgplatL with the tower of the pestle 
whioh was foundea in 1710 and burned down In 
1872. In 1896 a bronse equestrian statue at the 
Emperor William L was unveiled. The principal 
churches, of whioh there are 12 Roman G a th otia 
and 8 Protestant, are fit. Lambert's church, a 14th- 
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oratory building, near the Rhine, adorned with 
marble monument! of Wflhelin IV. rad Johann 
Wilhelm, the leal two Dukee of Oleves and Berg; 
St Andrew'! church, completed 1829, a former 
Jeralt ohnreh; the Frraolaoan oonvent, with a fine 
bronee altar-table ; and the Protestant ohuroh of St 
John. The other buildings indude the Academy, 
a modem building in the Renaissance style; the 
oourt-house, with ^shadow's last oil-paintings ; the 
theatre ; the paat-offioe ; die Imperial Bank building ; 
the real-school; rad the town-house, in the market- 
place a building of the 16th oentury, with fine 
painvnga. Among the public institutions particular 
notice is due to die Academy of Art, founded, 1767, 
by the Elector Theodore, remodelled in 1821, and 
afterwards directed by Cornelius rad Schadow. It 
has the honour of having founded a school of paint- 
ing; which takes the name of Dtlsseldorf. There is 
an exhibition of modem pictures in the Art Hall, 
opened in 1861, and there are some paintings by the 
old masters, besides drawings, engravings, water- 
colours, &©., in the old palace. The Hofgarten is a 
magnificent public garden extending eastwards from 
the Rhine ; rad there are also a zoological garden, a 
Floragarten, Ac. Dilsseldorf oarries on the cotton 
manufacture, iron - founding, brewing, and many 
other industries, and its trade as a port and the 
centre of several railways is large and increasing. 
After being the capital of the duchy of Juliers and 
Berg, Diisseldorf passed under the rule of the counts 
palatine of Neuberg, and then became the residence 
of the Elector- palatine John William, under whom 
it enjoyed peat prosperity and became a centre of 
artistic work. It wss taken by the Frenoh in 1795, 
restored to Bavaria by the Treaty of Lun6ville in 
1801 ; in 1806 became the capital of the grand-duchy 
of Berg, with whioh it passed to Prussia in 1814. 
Pop. in 1896, 176,986; m 1900, 213,767.— Pop. of 
the gove rnment (1900), 2,599,806. 

DUTCH AUCTION, a kind of auction in which 
articles are put up for sale at a price above their 
real value, and above the value at which they are 
expeoted to be sold, and the price is lowered until a 
bid is made for the articles. 

DUTCH GOLD. See Dutch Metal. 

DUTCH LANGUAGE, Ac. See Netherlands. 

DUTCH LIQUID (CgH 4 Cli), an oily fluid first 
prepared by Dutch ohemiats by causing chlorine gas 
and olefiant gas to oombine. It may be used as an 
aneBsthetio. 

DUTCH METAL, Dutch Gold, or Dutch 
Leajt, an alloy obtaining 84*5-84 ‘7 p. ot. of copper 
and 16*6-15*8 p. ot of zinc, with a fine golden- 
yellow oolour, ductile, malleable, rad tenacious. 
When beaten out by a process analogous to that for 
gold-leaf, until the sheets are less than 1-60, 000th part 
of ra inoh thick, it constitutes Dutch leaf or Dutoh 
foil, and is used instead of gold-leaf for ornamental 
purposes. As it dissolves in nltrlo aoid it is readily 
distinguished from true gold-leaf. The scraps and 
parings from Dutch leaf are utilized by grinding 
thfm with oil or honey, or some convenient medium, 
and thus they constitute bronze powders. 

DUTCH PINE, a bright-yellow oolour used in 
distemper, for staining paper-hangings, and for other 


DUTOH RUSH, a name given to several species 
of Eqdsetu m, especially E. hiemale. See Equibetum. 

DuTTEEAH, Datttta, or DatxA, a town in 
Hindustan, capital of a state of the same name, in 
the Bundelkhrad Agency, on the route from Agra 
to Saugor, 110 miles a. by *. Agra. It consists of 
narrow, winding stree ts, in whioh, however, many 
of the housee are large and substantial. The rajah's 
palaoe is situated within a up-ground of about 


10 acres, inolosed by a lofty wall, with embattled 
towers at each of its four oornem. Pop. (1891), 
27 666 . 

DVINA, Northern, a river in Russia, formed 
in the government Vologda by the junction of the 
Suohona and the Jug; flows north for about 48 
miles, rad receives the Vitohegda on the right, after 
whioh it flows south-west and falls into the White 
Sea 45 miles below Archangel, by several mouths, 
whioh form a number of islands. The length from 
the souroe of the Vitchegda is about 1100 miles. 
By means of canals connecting the Suohona with 
the Neva, rad the Vitohegda with the Kama, a 
navigable oommunioation is opened between the 
White Sea, the Baltic, the Black Sea, rad the 
Caspian. 

DVINA Western. See DUna. 

DWALE, a name of the deadly nightshade. See 
Nightshade. 

DWARF, a person whose Rtature is muoh smaller 
than that of persons in general. The term is Bome- 
what vague, as we cannot say how small a person 
must be to be so called. Aooounts of dwarf tribeB 
have been common from early times, such tribeB 
being located especially in Africa; and from the 
acoounts of Du Ch&illu, Schweinfurth, Stanley, rad 
other travellers, it is known that there are several 
dwarfish tribes throughout this continent. The 
Obongo, a race of dwarfs, are described as living in 
woods near the Okunda river, in wretched huts 
made of branches, Other races are the Mabongo. 
and the Akka dwarfs of Central Africa (see Akkas 
in Supf. ) ; and a raoe is said to exist in the Congo 
States, mixed with other tribes. The Romans em- 
ployed dwarfs for several purposes; sometimes in 
gladiatorial exhibitions, on account of the ridi<ndons 
contrast which they afforded to their opponents. 
Towards the end of the middle ages, and even in 
some countries as late as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, dwarfs were a fashionable ap- 
pendage to the courts of European princes and the 
families of the nobles. They sometimes acted as 
jesters. Peter the Great assembled dwarfs from 
all parts of his empire, and ordered the famous mar- 
riage of the dwarfs. At the present day dwarfs are 
often exhibited as natural curiosities. Amongst the 
most celebrated dwarfs, the following may be men- 
tioned : — Jeffrey Hudson, the favourite dwarf of 
Charles I., who at the age of thirty is said to have 
been only 18 inches high, though he afterwards 
grew to 3 feet 9 inches ; Count Boruslavaki, a Polish 
gentleman, who died in 1837 : h|s height at twenty- 
five was 85 inohes, and he was a man of considerable 
intelligence and accomplishments, author of memoirs, 
whioh were published in London in 1788 ; B6W, the 
celebrated dwarf of Stanislas of Poland, whose 
height was 83 inches ; Charles H. Stratton 4 General 
Tom Thumb 1 , 81 inches high at the age of 26 ; 
Francis Flynn, * General Mite ’, 21 inches at sixteen. 

DWARFED TREES, a favourite ornament for 
dwellings among the Japanese and Chinese, who 
adopt a peculiar method of dwarfing. They ohoose 
some fruit- or flower-bearing branch of any tree of 
which they wish to produce a dwarf specimen, and 
cutting off a ring of the bark, surround the stripped 
part with clay, whioh they keep moist by means of a 
covering of moss, whioh is watered when it beoomes 
dry. After a period, varying in different trees from 
about three months to two yean, roots are sent ont 
by the branoh into the clay. The branch is then ont 
on below those artificial roots, and planted in a poor 
soil, where it is kept scantily supplied with water. In 
this state the tree will remain for years, with vitality 
enough to produce leaves and even flowers annually, 
but never producing ray bat abortive shoots 
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Another method is to plant trees In flower- pots with 
a shallow covering of soil, supplying them, as in the 
former oase, very sparingly with water, and pinch- 
ing off all the strongest snoots. 

DWIGHT, Timothy, American divine, was born 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, May 14, 1752. 
In 1769 he graduated at Yale College, and in 1771 
became a tutor there. In 1777 he was licensed as 
a preacher, and for about five years preached to 
different congregations in the neighbourhood of 
Northampton. In 1783 he waB ordained as minis- 
ter at Fairfield, in Connecticut, where he opened 
an academy. In 1787 the College of Prinoeton, 
New Jersey, conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 
In 1796 Dr. Dwight was elected president of Yale 
College, and he also held the professorship of theo- 
logy. He died at New Haven on January 11, 1817. 
His chief works are Theology Explained and De- 
fended, in a Series of Sermons (five vols., 1818, often 
reprinted); and Travels in New England and New 
York (four vols., 1821). A grandson of his, also 
named Timothy, has distinguished himself as a 
theologian, and after being Professor of Sacred 
Literature at Yale, became president of that uni- 
versity in 1886. 

DYAKS. See Borneo. 

DYCE, Alexander, a well-known antiquarian 
writer and commentator on Shakspere, was born at 
Edinburgh on June 30, 1798, and died on May 15, 
1869. He was the son of Lieutenant-general Alex- 
ander Dyoe, was educated first at the High School of 
Edinburgh, afterwards at Exeter College, Oxford; 
and, taking orders, acted as curate, firBt at Llanteglos, 
in Cornwall, and then at Nayland, in Suffolk, till 
1827, when he settled in London, where the most of 
his life was passed. He was first brought into notice 
by his Specimens of the British Poetesses (1825), 
which was followed by editions of the poetical and 
dramatic workBof Collins (1827), George Peele(1828), 
Webster (1830), Robert Greene (1831), Middleton 
(1840), Beaumont and Fletcher (1843-46), Marlowe 
(I860), Shirley (1833), Skelton (1843), Wotton, and 
Drayton, all of which were accompanied by notes 
and biographies of the authors. He also prepared 
for Pickering’s collection, called the Aldine Poets, 
editions of the workB of Pope, Collins, Beattie, and 
AkenBide, and for the Shakspere Society the old 
tragedies of Timon and Sir Thomas More. In 1840 
ho founded, in conjunction with Collier, Halliwell, 
and Wright, the Percy Society, for the publication 
of ancient comedies and ballads. His chief labours, 
however, were devoted to Shakspere, an edition of 
whose works he published in six vols. (London, 1857 ; 
seoond edition, greatly improved, nine vols., 1864-67). 
In his Remarks on Collier’s and Knight’s Editions 
of Shakspere (London, 1844) he pointed out several 
errors into whioh the modern commentators on Shak- 
spere had fallen; and in another work, entitled A 
few Notes on Shakspere (London, 1863), he pro- 
nounced very strongly against the emendations of 
the text of Shakspere published by Collier, and 
maintained by him to belong to the first half of the 
seventeenth oentury. The last work he was engaged 
on was an edition of Ford’s works, which was published 
in three vols. only a month before his death. 

DYOE, William, painter, was bom at Aberdeen 
on Sept 19, 1806, and died at Streatham on Feb. 14, 
1864. He was the son of William Dyce, M.D., a 
medical man of good standing. He graduated as 
M.A. at Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1822, and 
some time after commenced his art studies in the 
Boyal Academy. He made two visits to Rome to 
extend his studies and in 1880 he settled at Edin- 
burgh, where he soon became known as a portrait- 
winter and as a distinguished contributor to the 
VOLV 


exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy. In 
1827 he had exhibited at the Roybal 'Academy his 
Bacchus nursed by the Nymphs. About 1837 he 
settled in London. In 1836 he exhibited The 
Descent of Venus, the subject of which was taken 
from Ben Jonson’s Triumph of Love; and in 1839, 
St. Dunstan separating Eawy and Elgiva. In 1842 
be was appointed superintendent and secretary of 
the art schools in connection with the Board of 
Trade, but he resigned this office in 1844. In the 
latter year he was appointed professor of the fine arts 
in King’s College, London. W hen the decoration of 
the interior of the new houses of Parliament was made 
a subjeot of competition Dyce exhibited his talents 
in a new light, namely, as a painter in fresco. His 
first fresoo, The Consecration of Archbishop Parker, 
was executed in Lambeth Palace, and was followed 
by The Baptism of Ethelbert, in the House of Lords 
(1846). In 1848 he was commissioned to paint a 
series of seven frescoes in the House of Lords, but 
he only lived to complete five. Dyoe was made a 
Royal Academician in 1848. Among his other 
pictures are: Joash Shooting the Arrow of Deliver- 
ance (1844), Virgin and Child (1846), Omnia Yanitas 
(1849), Meeting of Jacob and Rachel (1850), King 
Lear and the Fool in the Storm (1851), and John 
Leading Home the Virgin (1860). 

DYEING.— The origin of the art of dyeing is lost 
in the mists of antiquity. Like spinning ana weav- 
ing it was originally a home industry practised only 
by the women of the household, who sought to orna- 
ment the fabrics they had made by staining them 
with the juices of fruits, or with infusions of leaves, 
baiks, &c. In due time pale and fugitive colours were 
rendered deeper and more permanent by steeping the 
dyed materials in special kinds of mud containing 
iron or alumina, as we find still practised among 
certain savage tribes to-day. The home dyeing in- 
dustry still met with in the remote highland districts 
of Great Britain is surely a survival of this primitive 
state of things. Historical evidenoe points to India 
as the country where, already at a very early period, 
the arts of dyeing and printing had attained a con- 
siderable degree of perfection. The Hindu products 
and processes gradually came to Egypt and eventu- 
ally to western Europe, more particularly during 
the later years of the eighteenth century, through 
the agency of various officials and travellers con- 
nected with the British and French East India 
Companies. 

Fifty years ago natural dye-stuffB alone were em- 
ployed by the dyer, but already in the year 1834 
the German ohemist Runge had noticed that one of 
the products distilled from coal-tar, namely aniline, 
gave a bright-blue coloration when treated with 
chloride of lime. This early observation, however, 
did not lead to any practical result, but in the year 
1856 the English chemist Perkin, while endeavour- 
ing to make artificial quinine, accidentally discovered 
a simple method of making Hie rich purple colouring 
matter mauve, and indeed from this same coal-tor 
product aniline. Other chemists soon discovered bow 
to derive from aniline quite a number of colours; 
red, blue, purple, green, &c. Sinoe that time the 
attention of an ever-increasing army of chemists has 
been devoted to the study of coal-tar products and 
the colours derived therefrom. Aniline, naphthalene, 
anthracene, and other products yield distinct series of 
colouring matters, so that coal-tor has now become the 
ohief source of the dye-stuffs at present employed. 
The vegetable dye-stuffs are gradually being super- 
seded by the newer colours, very many of which are 
entirely satisfactory as regards fastness to light and 
other influences. i 

Dyeing is the art of ^flooring textile and other 
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m viriali In such a manner that the colours are more 
or lens permanent, and not readily affected by those 
agendas to which they are ordinarily exposed, for 
example, light, washing, fee. Before dyeing, the 
textile materials have to be cleansed or bleached in 
order to ensure regularity and purity of colour. 
Cotton and linen are bleached by first boiling for 
eeveial hours with dilute alkaline solutions in order 
to remove fatty, pectic, and other matters. Then 
follow suooeaaive ateepings in dilute solutions of 
hlnaflhing powder (chloride of lime) and sulphuric 
add, m nob. operation being followed by a thorough 
washing with water. In this manner all traces of 
colouring matter and other impurities are effectually 
oxidized and destroyed. Wool undergoes a much 
mflAir cleansing process than cotton, known as 
•souring. It consists in washing the material with 
warm water containing soap or carbonate of soda, 
and finally with water only. In the case of unspun 
wool in its natural condition the operation effectually 
removes the peculiar fatty impurity krown as yolk 
and other foreign matter; in the case of woollen 
yarn and cloth the scouring removes the oil intro- 
duced into the wool by the spinner. Silk is scoured 
much in the same way as wool, but with this differ- 
ence, that soap solutions only are used, and that 
finally the material is even boiled with soap. By 
this treatment the silk, which in its raw condition is 
a dull stiff fibre, acquires a remarkable lustre and 
softness. Sometimes both wool and silk require to 
he bleached, and this is effected after the scouring 
operation by submitting them, while in a moist 
oondition, in dosed chambers, to the action of the 
fumeB (sulphurous acid) of burning sulphur, or they 
are steeped in cold alkaline solutions of hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Frequently the textile material is subjected to 
various subsidiary treatments in order to obtain 
certain special effects. For example, wool may be 
rinsed successively in dilute solutions of chlorine and 
alkali, in order to render it unshrinkable, through 
the removal of the microscopic surface -scales of the 
fibres; cotton yarn or calico may be subjected to the 
action of Btrong caustic soda (‘mercerizing’ process) 
while in a state of great tension, in order to give it 
a permanent silky lustre. These and other chemical 
treatments greatly modify the behaviour of the fibres 
towards dye-stuffs, usually causing them to dye 
xnnch more readily. 

In all the operations of the dyer it is very desirable 
to use clear soft water. Hard water containing lime, 
Iron, &o., causes serious defects, for example, dull 
and irregular colours, loss of dye-stuff, &c. Hence 
it has become the custom of dyers to purify and 
soften hard water by a treatment with quicklime 
and caustic soda, and then filtering or settling in 
tanks or reservoirs. 

Dyeing has been described as an art, but it is also 
a branch of applied chemistry, and in its practice 
the dyer makes use of certain chemical and physical 
affinities which exist between the fibre and the 
dye-stuff applied to it. One fundamental principle 
to be observed is, that the colouring matter and all 
other necessary agents must be applied in a state of 
solution, and while in direct contact with the fibre 
they must be rendered insoluble, so that they are 
precipitated within or upon the fibre and thus per- 
manently fixed. The method of effecting this varies 
greatly aooording to the fibre and the colouring 
matter employed. As a role the vegetable and the 
animal fibres are dyed by very different methods. 
In many oases, with the animal fibres particularly, 
their affinity for oertain colouring matters is so great 
that they are readily dyed by simple immersion in 
hot colour solutions. Such colouring matters appear 


to unite with the substance of the fibres themselves 
to form insoluble coloured compounds, and bo they 
become fixed within the fibre. In other cases the 
union between fibre and colouring matter is of a less 
intimate character. Two theories have consequently 
been advanced in order to explain the phenomena 
of dyeing. Aooording to the chemical theory the 
colouring matter on a dyed fibre is in a state of 
chemical combination with the fibre itself; aooording 
to the mechanioal theory the attraction between the 
two is entirely of a physical character. No single 
theory, however, iB sufficient to explain all cases of 
dyeing. 

The general character and properties of each dye- 
stuff are dependent upon its chemical constitution, 
that is, upon the relative arrangement of the atoms 
of which it is composed. The chemist has been able 
to determine the constitution of most of the colour- 
ing matters in uBe, and has accordingly arranged 
them in groups or classes, in which the members of 
the same group have a similar atomio arrangement; 
thus he speaks of tho nitro colours, azo colours, 
oxy-ketone colours, &c. Another system of classi- 
fication, however, is that in which the colouring 
matters are arranged according to the method of 
their application in dyeing. This simpler arrange- 
ment is better Buited to the needs of the practical 
dyer, and is therefore adopted for this article. In 
accordance with this method the following groups 
may be distinguished: Acid Colours, Basic Colours , 
Direct Colours , Developed Colours , Mordant Colours , 
Miscellaneous Colours. 

The Acid Colours are so called because they are 
of an acid character and are applied in an aoid dye- 
bath. As a rule, they are only suitable for dyeing 
the animal fibres, e.g. wool and silk, also lfether, 
horn, feathers, &c., but not the vegetable fibres. 
Some, however, can be employed in dyeing jute, 
straw, chip, and paper. After dissolving the colour- 
ing matter in water, the solution is very slightly 
acidulated by adding a little sulphuric, or in some 
oases acetic acid. A small quantity of sulphate of 
soda is usually added to ensure a level dye, that is, a 
uniform distribution of the colour. The material to 
be dyed is introduced into the oold or tepid solution, 
the temperature of which is gradually raised to the 
boiling point, the whole operation lasting 1 to 1£ 
hour. Only a few vegetable dye - stuffs belong to 
this class, for example, the purple oolour Orchil and 
the blue colour Indigo Eviract, On the other hand, 
the Acid Colours derived from coal-tar are very 
numerous and yield a great variety of hue. Beds 
are dyed with Acid Magenta, Azo Carmine, Biebrioh 
Scarlet, Fast Red, Azo Fuchsine, Chromotrope Red, 
&o. Brilliant but fugitive Pinks are dyed with 
Eosine, Phloxine, Cyanosine, Rhodamine, &c„ with 
which acetic aoid must be used. Orange and Yellow 
colours are dyed with: Naphthol Yellow, Tartra- 
zine, Fast Yellow, Azo Flavin, Orange G., Croceln 
Orange, &o. Bright Greens are dyed with: Acid 
Green, Guinea Green, Fast Green, &c. Blues are 
dyed with: Soluble Blue, Patent Blue, Thiocarmine, 
Induline, &c. Violets are dyed with: Acid Violet, 
Formyl Violet, Violamine, &c. Browns are dyed 
with: Aoid Brown, N&phthylamine Brown, Resorcine 
Brown, &c. Blacks are dyed with Naphthol Black, 
N&phthylamine Blaok, Anthracite Black. Victoria 
Black, ac. 

The Basic Colours are so called because their 
essential constituents, to whieh they owe their dye- 
ing power, are organic bases. The bases themselves 
are colourless and too insoluble in water to be of 
use, hence they are employed in the farm of their 
soluble coloured salts, usually the hydrochlorides of 
the colour-bases. Their solutions are precipitated 
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by tannic acid, because it combines with the oolour- 
bases to form insoluble tannafces. Under suitable 
conditions the fatty-adds act in a similar manner. 
Wooi silk, and animal substances generally, behave 
towards them very like tannic add; they too have 
a direct attraction for the colour-bases, and hence 
these fibres are readily dyed by simple immersion in 
hot aqueous solutions of the Basic Colours. During 
the dyeing prooess the soluble colour-salt is decom- 
posed, the colourless base combines with the fibre 
itself to form, as it were, an insoluble coloured salt, 
in which the fibre plays the part of an acid, while 
the hydroohlorio or other add of the colour remains 
in solution. The vegetable fibres cotton and linen, 
on the other hand, are not dyed so readily, sinoe they 
have no attraction for the colour-bases. They need 
first to be prepared or impregnated with tannic add, 
by steeping for 1 to 2 hours in a oold solution of this 
substance, or in a cold infusion of some tannin 
matter, e.g. sumach, myrabolams, &o. Thus pre- 
pared the cotton is said to be mordanted, the tannio 
acid in this connection being styled the mordant. 
Although a natural attraction exists between the 
cotton and tannio acid, the latter needs to be still 
more permanently fixed, by passing the prepared or 
mordanted fibre into a cold solution of tartar-emetic 
(antimony salt), whereby it is precipitated within 
the fibre as very insoluble tannate of antimony. 
Only after these mordanting and fixing operations 
is the cotton or linen ready to be dyed with the 
Basic Coloura, the operation of dyeing being then 
the same aR with wool. Jute is dyed direct, without 
the necessity of mordanting, for it behaves like 
tannin -prepared cotton. Most of the colours of this 
class, sometimes also called the Tannin Colour s, are 
fugitive to light, only certain dark-blues being toler- 
ably fast in this respect. Among the vegetable dye- 
stuffs there is but one belonging to this class of 
Basic Colours, viz. barberry root. Although of 
minor importance it is still used in the dyeing of 
leather and silk, to which it imparts a bright-yellow 
colour. The following list includes some of the 
principal coal-tar colours of this class : — Reds : Ma- 
genta, Rhodamine, Safranine, Pyronine. Oranges 
and Yellows : Auramine, Phosphine, ChrysoYdine, 
Benzoflavine, Acridine Orange, Thioflavine. Greens'. 
Malachite Green, Brilliant Green, Azine Green, 
Methylene Green. Blues : Aniline Blue, Victoria 
Blue, Methylene Blue, Meldola Blue, Nile Blue, 
Capri Blue, Indazine Blue, Metaphenylene Blue, 
Induline, IndoYn Blue. Violets and Purples’. Mauve, 
Hofmann's Violet, Methyl Violet, Ethyl Purple, 
Paraphenvlene Violet. Browns'. Bismarck Brown. 
Grays: Nigrisine, Methylene Gray. Blacks : Fast 
Blaok, Jute Black. 

The Direct Colours are so called because they 
have the characteristic property of dyeing cotton 
direot, that is, without the aid of any mordanting 
process so necessary with the Basio Colours. Other 
names given to this class are : Direot Cotton Colours, 
Congo Colours , Benzidine (Hours, Benzo Colours, 
Diamine Colours. The first member of this class 
derived from coal-tar was Congo Bed, discovered in 
1884. The dyed colour was fugitive to light and 
extremely sensitive to the action of acids, which at 
once turned it blue. At the present time, however, 
this group inoludes a very great variety of oolours 
fast to these and other influences; and it forms, 
indeed, one of the most important and valuable 
■eries of dye-stuffs employed. Cotton, linen, and the 
vegetable fibres generally are dyed in the simplest 
possible manner by merely boiling them in a solution 
of ths dye-stuff, with or without the addition of a 
little soap, carbonate or sulphate of soda, &e. With 
•ome oolours acetic add is a better addition. These 


assistants render the eolour brighter or more in- 
tense. Wool and silk are frequehtty dyed in the 
same manner as ootton, but in many cases the 
colours are applied to these fibres after the manner 
of Acid Colours. Applied to these fibres the Direot 
Colours are usually -fast to milling and washing, 
whereas on ootton they are not fast in this respect. 
By selecting suitable dye-stuffs of this close it is 
possible to dye mixed fabrios composed of two fibres 
a uniform colour, a fact which has been largely 
made use of in dyeing materials containing both 
cotton and wool. Very few vegetable dye-stnffs 
belong to this class of Direot Colours, e.g. Safflower, 
Turmeric, Saffron, Annatto. They are all fugitive, 
and are now of little or no importance to the dyer. 
Safflower 1b a bright-pink dye-stuff formerly muoh 
used for dyeing tape. The colour was extracted by 
means of carbonate of soda, and after acidifying 
with citric acid, the material was dyed at onoe in 
the cold solution. Turmeric is a bright-yellow dye- 
stuff which dyes both wool, ootton, and silk in an 
acidified decoction of the oolouring matter. Saffron 
is also a bright-yellow dye-stuff applied by dyeing 
in a hot decoction, without any addition. Annatto 
is a bright-orange dye-stuff similarly applied with 
a slight addition of soap to the bath. So numerous 
are the members of this class among the coal-tar 
colours that only a few names oan be given in the 
following list, many equally important colours being 
omitted. Reds: Benzopurpurine, Diamine Scarlet, 
Rosazurin, Erica. Oranges and Yellows : Toluylene 
Orange, Mikado Orange, Chrysamine, Brilliant 
Yellow, Chrysophenine, Hessian Yellow, Ourcumin. 
Greens: Benzo Olive, Diamine Green. Blues : Benzo 
Azurine, Sulphonazurine, Diamine Blue, Benzo In- 
digo Blue. Violets: Heliotrope, Diamine Violet, 
Hessian Violet, Azo Violet. Browns: Caohou de 
Laval, Benzo Brown, Congo Brown, Toluylene 
Brown, Diamine Brown, Cotton Brown, Mikado 
Brown. Blacks: Benzo Black, Violet Blaok, Dia- 
mine Black, Vidal Black. 

Developed Colours. — In this group there is in- 
cluded a variety of oolours which are formed in situ 
upon the fibre by the successive application of two 
or more substances. The group may be conveniently 
divided into the following sub-groups: Insoluble 
Azo Colours , Primuline Colours, Developed Direot 
Colours. 

The Insoluble Azo Colours are produced as coloured 
precipitates upon the material (cotton) by first im- 
pregnating it with an alkaline solution of a so-called 
phenolic substance, e.g. naphthol, and then, after 
drying, passing it into a cold solution of an azo 
compound. The latter substance is prepared by the 
action of nitrons acid upon a solution of an amido 
substance, e.g. aniline. By varying the phenolio 
and amido substance in this process quite a variety 
of useful colours may be dyed, e.g. red, crimson, 
orange, chocolate, blue, ana black. A very well 
known member of this group is the so-called Para- 
nitraniline Red obtained by the use of /fl-naphthol 
and paranitraniline. Owing to its extreme brilliancy 
this colour is used as a substitute for Turkey red, 
although it is by no means so fast to light. If in 
conjunction with the /9-naphthol metanitraniline is 
employed instead of paranitraniline a yellowish- 
orange colour is obtained in place of red, with nitro- 
toluidine a reddish -orange, with amidoazotoluene a 
reddish-chocolate, with benzidine a dark -chocolate, 
with dianisidine a dark-blue, with a-naphthylamine 
a bright claret-red, and so on. All these colours ars 
fairly fast to washing and to light. 

The Primuline Oolours (also called In grata Colours) 
form a small group of oolours derived from the yellow 
dye-stuff Primuline, which dyes ootton direct. If 
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the yellow-dyed material is passed Into a oold sola- 
tic® of nitrous arid, obtained oy adding hydrochlorio 
aoid to a solution of sodium nitrite, the yellow 
primuline dye, being an amido substance, is con- 
verted into an orange-cojoured axo compound. If, 
after washing, the material is at onoe passed into 
the solution of various phenolic or amido substances, 
a variety of colours are produced or developed. In 
praotioe the operation of passing the fabric into 
the nitrous-acid solution is called the ‘diazotising* 
process, and the various phenolic and amido sub- 
tanoes are called ‘developers’. The employment of 
j9-naphthol develops a red (Primuline Red), phenol 
develops a yellow, resorcinol an orange, naphthy- 
lam ine a purple, meta-phenylenediamine a brown, 
and so on. All these oolours, especially the red, are 
moderately fast to washing, and are muoh used for 
dyeing cotton. 

The Developed Direct Colours are obtained in a 
manner precisely similar to that just described. 
Cotton is dyed with one of the Direct Colours having 
an amido character, the dyed cotton » passed into 
nitrous-acid solution in order to convert the colour 
on the fibre into an azo compound, and then, after 
washing, the material is passed into the solution of 
some developer. The original Direct Colour, which 
is not fast to washing, is thus converted into a new 
and distinct colour which is fast. The following 
Direct Colours, for example, may be usefully em- 
ployed in thiB manner: Diamine Black, Diamine 
Brown, Diamine Blue, Diamine Cutch, Diamino- 
gene. The change of colour by the process is not so 
striking with these colours as with Primuline, the 
original colour usually becoming darker or even 
black, or changing from purple to brown. 

Mordant Colours . — These form one of the moBt 
important classes of colouring matters, for they 
include not only most of the vegetable dye-stuffs, e.g. 
madder, logwood, fustic, &c., but also many valuable 
fast coal-tar colours, commonly known as the Ali- 
zarin Colours, after their typical representative, 
Alizarin. These Mordant Colours have by them- 
selves very little colouring power, as a rule, and 
if employed alone in dyeing they give little or no 
result, a mere loose stain. If applied, however, in 
conjunction with metallic saltB, notably those of 
chromium, aluminium, iron, tin, and oopper, they each 
yield a variety of colours, according to the metallic 
salt employed. The Mordant Colours are, indeed, or 
oontain, certain principles of a weak acid or phenolic 
character, by virtue of which they have the property 
of combining with metals or their oxides, to produce 
variously- coloured precipitates or lakes. In employ- 
ing them the object of the dyer is so to apply the 
two constituent elements of the ultimate dye, namely 
the metallio salt and the colouring matter, that they 
shall produce the coloured precipitate upon or within 
the material to be dyed. This usually involves two 
distinot operations: first, that of applying the metallic 
salt or mordant, and oalled the mordanting process ; 
and seoond, that of dyeing , in whioh the mordanted 
material is boiled in a solution or decoction of the 
dye-stuff. During the dyeing operation the colour- 
ing principle of the dye-stuff combines with the 
metallio salt already upon the material, and the 
coloured lake is thus produoed and fixed upon the 
fibre. The method of mordanting varies with the 
fibre and the metallio salt employed. Wool is mor- 
danted with chromium by boiling it for 1 to 1$ hour 
with a solution containing 3 per oent of biohromate 
of potash (reckoned on the weight of wool). Fre- 
quently obtain assistants are added to the solution 
to ensur^good results, e.g. sulphuric aoid, cream of 
tartar, lactic arid, &o. Aluminium is applied in the 
form of alum, or aluminium sulphate (10 per oent), 


with the addition of oreaxn of tartar (0 per oent). 
Ferrous sulphate and stannous chloride require the 
addition of oxalio arid or oream of tartar. Qlopper 
sulphate may be used without addition. The success 
and efficaoy of the mordanting of wool depends upon 
the property which this fibre possesses of decompos- 
ing metallic Balts when it is boiled in their solutions, 
and depositing within itBelf insoluble metallio com- 
pounds (basic salts) in whioh probably the substance 
of the fibre itself is a constituent element. Silk is 
capable of being mordanted like wool in many oases; 
it iB, however, frequently treated in the same manner 
as cotton. It may be steeped in cold metallic salt 
solutions, e.g. alum, chromium chloride, basic ferric 
Bulphate, &c., and, subsequent to washing, passed into 
a cold dilute solution of silicate of soda, in order to 
fix in the fibre insoluble silicates of the metals. 
Cotton is mordanted with chromium and aluminium 
by first impregnating it with a solution of so-called 
Turkey -red oil or sulphated oil, then drying, and 
steeping for a short time in basic chromium chloride 
or aluminium acetate; to remove acidity the material 
is then passed through warm water containing sili- 
cate of soda or a little chalk in suspension, and 
finally washed. If it iB desired to mordant the 
cotton with iron or tin, the material is Bteeped for 
two hours in a cold solution of tannio acid, then 
passed into a cold solution of pyrolignite of iron or 
stannic chloride, and finally washed. A similar pre- 
paration with tannic acid may also replace the use 
of sulphated oil when applying the chromium and 
aluminium salts. Other methods of mordanting 
the various fibres are in vogue to which reference 
cannot here be made. Speaking generally, the 
aluminium and tin mordants are employed in the 
production of the brighter colours, red, orrflige, 
yellow, &c.; the iron mordants, on the other hand, 
give the darker colours, e.g. brown, black, &c. The 
chromium mordants are now considered the most 
important of all, because they give a wide range of 
colour both bright and dark with the various dye- 
stuffs, and the colours are usually faster than when 
other mordants are employed. Among the vegetable 
dye-stuffs of thiB class may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: Madder , Cochineal , Peacliwood , Sapanwood, 
Limawood, Camwood , Barwood, Sanderswood , Old 
Fustic , young Fustic , Quercitron Baric, Persian 
Berries , Weld, Logwood. Madder was formerly the 
most important and highly valued of the dye-stuffs of 
this class. It is the ground dried root of an Indian 
plant, at one time largely cultivated in France and 
Holland. With the different mordants it gives a re- 
markable variety of colour, viz. red with aluminium, 
orange with tin, reddish-brown with chromium, 
purple and black with iron. All the colours are 
remarkably fast to light and washing. Madder and 
its commercial preparation garancine were formerly 
very largely employed in Turkey-red dyeing, calico- 
printing, and wool -dyeing. It iB now entirely super- 
seded by the coal-tar colour alizarine. Cochineal is 
a speoies of scale-insect living on the cactus-plant in 
Mexico and elsewhere. It yields a somewhat similar 
series of shades to madder, but its ohief use u for 
dyeing brilliant fast Bcarlot on wool. The usual so- 
called ‘ single-bath ’ method is to mordant and dye 
simultaneously, viz. to boil the wool in a solution 
containing nitrate of tin, oxalic aoid, and ground 
coohineal. The employment of coohineal for this 
purpose has, however, greatly diminished through 
the introduction of the cheaper azo-acarlets, which 
are Aoid Colours not requiring the tin mordant. 
Peachioood, Sapanwood , and Limawood consist of 
the ground wood of large trees growing in Central 
America, Peru, and the East Indies. They contain 
very soluble colouring principles and dye somewhat 
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like madder, the shades being much bluer in tone, 
however, and very fugitive; henoe they are becom- 
ing rApidly displaced by alizarine and its allies. 
Camwood^ Barwood, and Sanderswood contain colour- 
ing principles much less soluble than the last, and 
are the product of large trees growing in the interior 
of West Africa. They are almost entirely used in 
wool-dyeing, either in conjunction with the indigo- 
vat or for the purpose of dyeing various shades of 
brown. The wool is first boiled with a decoction of 
the ground wood and then dyed in the indigo- vat; 
for brown, after 1$ to 2 hours’ boding, there is added 
to the dye-bath a little bichromate of potash, or 
sulphate of iron or copper. In this case the dye- 
stuff is applied before the mordant, a method known 
as the ‘saddening’ method of dyeing, since the 
colour at first imparted to the wool is rendered 
darker or is ‘saddened’ by the action of the mordant. 
Old Fustic is the wood of the dyer’s mulberry-tree 
growing in Cuba, and is the most important and 
most largely employed of the yellow mordant dye- 
stuffs, since it is cheap, and the colours are fast 
although not very brilliant. With chromium mor- 
dant it gives an olive-yellow, with aluminium and tin 
brighter yellows, with copper and iron greener and 
darker olive colours. It is generally used along with 
other dye-stuffs to obtain compound shades. Young 
Fustic consists of the branches of a shrub growing 
in Southern Italy. It yields fugitive colours, and is 
now little used. Quercitron Bark is the ground inner 
bark of an oak growing in the Southern States of 
North America. It is generally employed as an 
extract, or in the form of its commercial preparation 
called Flavine. The latter is an excellent dye-stuff 
employed by wool-dyers for the production of bright 
orange and yellow colours. It is applied, after the 
manner of cochineal, by the single-bath process with 
oxalic acid and tin mordant. Persian Berries , the 
unripe fruit of a species of buckthorn growing in the 
Levant, and Weld , a species of wild mignonette, are 
both excellent dye-stuffs. Their employment is, 
however, limited, the UBe of weld being mainly con- 
fined to the dyeing of a bright-yellow with alum 
mordant on woollen-cloth facings for military uni- 
forms. Logwood is the wood of a tree growing in 
Central America. It is largely employed by wool, 
silk, and cotton dyers for dyeing black and dark- 
blues, which, although fast to washing, are only 
moderately so towards light. On wool the mordant 
used is chromium, on cotton and Bilk it is iron. 
Although large quantities of dyewoods are still 
employed they are, as previously stated, gradually 
being replaced by coal-tar colours. The following 
list includes typical representatives belonging to 
the class of Mordant Colours: — Reds: Alizarine, 
Anthrapurpurine, Flavopurpurine. Oranges and 
Yellows: Alizarine Orange, Alizarine Yellow, Gallo- 
fiavine. Greens : Alizarine Green, Coerulem. Blues : 
Alizarine Bordeaux, Alizarine Cyanine, Alizarine 
Blue, Anthracene Blue. Violets and Purples: Gal- 
lein. Browns: Anthracene Brown. Blacks : Aliza- 
rine Black. Mordant dye -stuffs of a somewhat 
different order from the foregoing are : Cloth Red, 
Diamine Fast Red, Milling Yellow, Diamond Yel- 
low, Diamond Green, Dark Green, Gambine, Dia- 
mond Black. 

Miscellaneous Odours. — Under this head may be 
conveniently included several dye-stuffs which are 
applied in a distinct manner from the foregoing. 
indigo is a valuable blue dye-stuff obtained from 
the leaves of an Indian shrub. It is a dark-bine 
wder quite insoluble in water, but which can 
rendered soluble for dyeing purposes by two 
methods, first by a treatment with strong snlphoric 
add, and secondly by submitting it to the so-called 


reducing aotion of nascent hydrogen itt th$ presenoe 
of alkalis. The first method converts the indigo into 
so-oalled Indigo Extract , which is sold as a bine paste 
and applied ap an Aoid Colour in dyeing wool and 
silk. In the Beoond method the indigo-blue is con- 
verted into indigo-white, which readily dissolves in 
the alkali present, the solution thus obtained being 
called an indigo -vat. If ootton, wool, or silk is 
steeped for some time in the clear yellow eolation of 
such a vat, and then exposed to the oxidizing influ- 
ence of the air, they are dyed a permanent blue. 
The indigo -white absorbed by the fibre loses its 
acquired hydrogen, and thus insoluble indigo-blue is 
regenerated within and upon the fibre. In the wood - 
vat the reduction of the indigo is effected by ferment- 
ation, the ingredients of the vat being indigo^ wood, 
bran, madder, lime. The woad constituting the 
ferment is an earth y-looking product made by grind- 
ing the leaves of the woad plant to a paste, allowing 
it to ferment, and then partially drying it. In the 
hyposulphite-vat the reduction is effected by chemi- 
cal means, the ingredients in this case being zino 
powder, bisulphite of soda, and lime. Aniline Black 
is a valuable colour, not sold in powder or paste 
form, as other dye-stuffs are, but produced direct 
upon the fibre by the oxidation of aniline. It is 
remarkable for its extreme permanency towards 
light and other agencies. Its chief employment is 
in connection with cotton, it is also applied to silk, 
but rarely to wool. Cotton may be dyed by steeping 
it for one or two hours in a cold solution containing 
aniline hydrochloride, bichromate of potash, and 
sulphuric acid. A black precipitate is thus gradually 
formed within and upon the fibre. Other methods 
are in vogue, in which the material is first im- 
pregnated with a solution containing aniline hydro- 
chloride, chlorate of soda, and a salt of copper or 
vanadium, and then passed through specially-con- 
structed drying and oxidizing chambers to develop 
the black. Catechu is an important brown dye-stuff 
made by boiling with water the wood, leaves, or 
fruit of various mimosas and other trees growing in 
India. The extract is boiled down to a pasty or 
solid condition. Cotton is dyed brown by first boil- 
ing it with a decoction of catechu, and then passing 
through a boiling solution of bichromate of potash. 
In the catechu bath the cotton abstracts the colouring 
principle catechin and acquires only a pale-cinnamon 
colour, which is almost immediately developed to a 
darker brown by the oxidizing action of the biohrom- 
ate of potash in the second bath ; by repeating the 
two operations very rich full browns are obtained. 
On wool, catechu yields khaki browns in single 
bath by using copper sulphate as the mordant. On 
silk catechu is largely employed for weighting pur- 
poses in the process of dyeing black. Chrome Yellow , 
Iron Buff, Prussian Blue, and Manganese Brown, 
employed in cotton dyeing, are frequently classed as 
Mineral Colours. Chrome Yellow is obtained by 
immersing cotton successively in solutions of acetate 
of lead and bichromate of potash, whereby the yellow 
precipitate of chromate of lead is fixed upon the fibre. 
Iron Buff is obtained in a similar manner by the 
successive application of sulphate of iron and car- 
bonate of soda, and finally developing the full colour 
by washing with water and exposure to air. The 
buff colour is really due to the precipitation of oxide 
of iron on the cotton. Prussian Blue is at onos 
developed by passing the buff-dyed cotton through 
an acidified solution of potassium ferrooyanids. Iiie 
production of Manganese Brown on ootton Is similar 
to that of iron buff, manganese cbloridejeing used 
instead of ferrous sulphate, and caustio VUa replac- 
ing the carbonate soda. The brown colour ultimately 
produced upon the fibre is an oxide of msnginasa. 
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Tho mineral colours are very useful for certain pur- 
poses, and are to be regarded as very fast to light 
Daring the last fifty years the art of dyeing has 
developed in a wonderful manner, through the in* 
trodnotion of the coal-tar colours and of special 
machinery, also by reason of the investigation of the 
ohemioal ohanges involved iu the various operations. 
Bo oomplex, indeed, has the whole art become that 
In a short article like the present only the fringe of 
the subject can be touched, but it is hoped that 
enough has been stated to give some insight into 
this most interesting branch of applied Boience. [ 
DYER, John, an agreeable poet of the secondary 
order, was born at Aberglasney, in Carmarthenshire, 
in 1700, and educated at Westminster School Being 
left, by the death of his father, at liberty to follow 
his own inclination, he became a pupil to Richardson 
the painter, and travelled about as an itinerant artist, 
but never seems to have gained any distinction in that 
capaoity. In 1727 he made himself known as a poet 
by the publication of his celebrated Grongar Hill 
tile intermixture of moral reflections, introduced in 
an easy manner, with the description of rural scenery, 
has rendered this poem highly and deservedly popular. 
After the publication of Grongar Hill he went to Rome 
to study painting, and published in 1740 a poem in 
blank verse under the title of the Ruins of Rome, 
Hot appearing likely to succeed in hiB profession, he 
was recommended to take orders, and was accordingly 
ordained by Dr. Thomas, bishop of Lincoln. He then 
married, and retired to a small living in Leicester- 
shire, which he Boon afterwards exchanged for another 
in Lincolnshire; and he subsequently held two livingB 
in thiB oounty. In 1757 he published his largest 
poem, the Fleece, in five books, a very ingenious pro- 
duction. He died in 1758. His poems, which com- 
prise a few more pieces than those already mentioned, 
were published in one vol. 8vo, 1761. 

D Y ING DECLARATION, a deposition made by 
one who is in prospect of death. Such declarations 
are admitted as evidenoe both in England and Scot- 
land. It iB allowable for a witness to give parole 
evidenoe in a dying declaration, bnt more weight is 
attached to it when it was taken down in presence 
of witnesses. It is not neoessary, however, to observe 
all the formalities which are required in the authen- 
tication of the declaration of a prisoner when a dying 
declaration is committed to paper. Before dying 
declarations can be admitted as evidence against a 
prisoner it is necessary to prove that the deceased 
person at the time of making the declaration really 
apprehended impending, though perhapB not imme- 
diate, dissolution. Act 30 and 31 Viet. cap. xxxv. 
sea 6 and 7, contains enactments with regard to dying 
declarations, and makes provision, among other things, 
for priso ners being present when they are made. 
DYKE. See Dike. 

DYKE, a term applied by geologists to masses, 

E morally of crystalline rock, which are often found 
terseoting other Btrata in the manner of huge walls 
of mater or less thickness. They are very common in 
ooM-fidds, and often give very visible indication of 
their volcanio origin, or at least of their having onoe 
been rendered fluid by heat, and then either ejected 
from below or injected from above, so as to fill up 
fissures in the strata. A coal-seam in the vioinity of 
a dyke Is often as completely oarbonized as if it bad 
been placed in a coke furnace. Its level also is usu- 
ally changed, the seam, if eontinued at all on the 
other aide of the dyke, being found either much higher 
or much lower than before. See Mining. 

DYNAMICS, the science which investigates the 
action of force. Foroe, when it acts on matter, is 
vsoognised^s acting in two ways: first, so as to compel 
lost* or to preve nt change of motion; and seoondly, 


so as to cause or to change motion. Hencethe aoienos 
of dynamics is divided into two branches, to whioh 
the names statics and hvnetios are respectively given. 
There is a branch, properly speaking of pure mathe- 
matics, which treats of the mere circumstances of 
motion without considering the foroeB which produce 
it. This subject iB always considered in connection 
with the sdenoe of dynamics, and thename kinematics 
is given to it. Popularly it has been the oustom to 
give to the science of force the name mechanics, the 
branch whioh treats of force applied so as to compel rest 
or prevent ohange of motion being oalled statics , and 
the branch of theBoienoe whioh considers force&pplied 
so as to cause or change motion being called dynamios , 
while no special name was given to that which is now 
called kinematics, the subject being treated under the 
last-mentioned head. Since this usage still exists in 
popular language, we have adhered to it in this work: 
the reader is therefore referred to the article Me- 
chanics for information on the science of force. 

DYNAMITE, an explosive substance patented 
by A. Nobel in 1867. It originally consisted of a 
siliceous earth from Obeilohe in Hanover known as 
Kiesdguhr , impregnated with 76 per cent of nitro- 
glycerine, the object of the mixture being to facilitate 
the carriage and use of that Bubstanoe by diminishing 
its susceptibility to slight shook while not destroying 
its explosive force. The siliceous matter iB of diato- 
maceous origin, it is extremely friable and porous, 
and has a considerable absorbent power. Dynamite 
is prepared in a porcelain vessel in whioh a mixture 
of 30-25 parts of the siliceous matter in the finest 
powder is stirred with 70-75 parts of nitro-glycerine 
until the mass is quite uniform and has the appear- 
ance of raw Bugar. Diatomite, a substance superior 
to kieselguhr, is now also employed, and as tl* -sili- 
ceous powder is not easily obtained various substances 
have been adopted to mix with the nitro-glycerine, 
such as charcoal, sand, sawdust, Ac. (See Nitho- 
Glyoebink. ) The mixture remains without change 
for any length of time unless exposed to water. It 
bum 8 away quietly if a light » applied to it, but 
explodes if heated to a high temperature. It is usually 
exploded by a Bpecially-arranged fulminating cap. 
Its disruptive effect upon tough timber, blocks of 
granite, and slabs of wrought iron is most intense, 
and is estimated at several times that of gunpowder, 
being besides more concentrated. For blasting opera- 
tions under water it is preferred, as it requires less 
labour in making oavities tor the charge, while it 
only loses part of its explosive power in water. In 
mining it is found to be too shattering in its effects. 

DYNAMO, or Dynamo-Eleotbio Machine, in 
the widest sense, any machine for producing electric 
currents by the movement of magnets in the neigh- 
bourhood of coils of conducting wire, or by the move- 
ment of the coils near the magnets. All such machines 
are based on the important discovery made by Faraday 
in 1831 that instantaneous currents are induced in 
conductors by the movement of magnets in the neigh- 
bourhood. The first machine of this kind, known as 
a magneto-electric machine, was devised by Pixil in 
1833, and was soon afterwards improved by Saxton. 
Clarke improved the machine still more in various 
ways, chiefly by causing the coil instead of the per- 
manent magnet to rotate. In 1854 Siemens intro- 
duced a new form of armature, as the revolving coil 
with its iron core is called, whioh marked a great 
advance. The iron portion is a cylinder with a very 
wide and deep groove out along two opposite sides ana 
oontinaed round the ends, and the coll is wound In the 
groove like thread upon a shuttle. This armature ia 
placed between the opposite poles of a row of horse- 
shoe magnets which bestride it along the whole of its 
length, Mid it is rotated by of a driving-band 
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passing round a pulley at one* end. As in Clarke’s 
machine, the polarity of this electro-magnet is reversed 
at each half -revolution, and consequently a commu- 
tator is required to make the alternately opposite 
ourrents of the coil pursue a uniform direction m the 
external circuit. Wilde’s machine consisted essen- 
tially of two Siemens machines, one above the other, 
the current from the former being made to produce 
a powerful electro-magnet between whose poles the 
second armature rotated. The most important devel- 
opment of the principle of these machines, however, 
was one proposed almost simultaneously by Wheat- 
stone and Siemens in 1867, but it would appear that 
a machine on this principle had been patented in 1854 
by a Swede, Boren Hjorth. They suggested that the 
induced* current, or a part of it, should be made to 
circulate round the soft-iron magnet which produced 
it. Iron has usually some traces of permanent mag- 
netism, especially if it has once been strongly mag- 
netized. This magnetism serves to induce very feeble 
currents in a revolving armature, and these currents 
may by being sent round the iron magnet be made to 
increase its magnetization. This in turn strengthens 
the induced currents, and so by such continued mutual 
action powerful currents may be soon obtained. Such 
self-exciting machines were formerly distinguished 
from those hitherto mentioned as dynamos , but this 
name is now applied more widely. Gramme’s machine 
employed a form of armature known as the ring arma- 
ture, but it would appear that this had been used in 
some earlier machines. This armature had the effect 
of reducing fluctuations in the strength of the current 
to anegligible quantity . A modification of the Siemens 
armature in the direction of the ring fojm produced 
the drum armature. Dynamos may be classified as 
direct-current , in whicli the external current flows 
constantly in one direction, or alternating, in which 
there is no commutator, and the current inconsequence 
flows alternately in one direction and the opposite, 
the reversals succeeding each other hundreds or thou- 
sands of times in a Becond. There are three typeB of 
direct-current dynamo — the series dynamo, the shunt 
dynamo, and the compound dynamo. In the first of these 
the whole current from the armature passes through 
the field-magnet coils, which must be composed of 
stout wire, so as to have low resistance and not 
consume much of the energy of the current. In the 
second form the current from the armature divides 
into two parts, the larger part going through the 
external circuit and the smaller through the field- 
magnet coils, which must in this case consist of a great 
length of fine wire. The compound dynamo combines 
these two methods of winding, and preserves an almost 
constant electro-motive force. The electro-magnets 
of an alternate-current dynamo are supplied with a 
constant ourrent from a small direct-current dynamo. 
Among the numerous recent forms of dynamo the 
Brush, the Wallaoe-Farmer, the Weston, the Maxim, 
and the Edison may be mentioned. For a full acoount 
of the subject the reader is referred to Silvanus F. 
Thompson’s work on Dynamo-Electric Machineiy 
and Urquhart’a Dynamo Construction. See also 
Magneto-Electric Machines, Electric Lighting, 
Electric Railway, fro. 

DYNAMOMETER, an instrument for measuring 
the relative strength of men and animals, or the 
force of maehineiy. When the pull upon a draught 
implement, as a {dough, is the point to be determined, 
the dynamometer is made a link in the draught- 
chain, and then subjected to the tension which it is 
desired to ascertain. In such cases the instrument 
used is simply a spring; and by the amount of 
extension or collapse which it suffers the intensity 
of the strain which it has experienced is indicated 
One of the most common dynamometer! of this kind 


is formed of an elliptical spring, whldh, in proportion 
to the longitudinal extension suffered 4vhen in use, 
experiences a lateral collapse, the measure of which 
indicates the amount of strain to which it has been 
subjected. ' In Clybum’s dynamometer the strain 
is indicated by the compression of a spiral spring 
inclosed in a cylindrical case, the extent of the strain 
being shown by an index moving along a scale on 
the outside of the implement. 

DYRRHACHITTM. See Durazzo. 

DYSART, a royal and pari, burgh and seaport 
of Scotland, in the oonnty of Fife, on the Firth of 
Forth. There is a considerable business done In 
the manufacture of linen goods and in yarn spinning. 
Goal is shipped in some quantity. Dysart House, 
formerly a seat of the Earls of Rosslyn, is in the 
immediate vicinity. Dysart possessed great im- 
portance in the fifteenth century, and was famous 
for collieries and salt-works. A little to the west, 
on a steep crag, stand the ruins of the ancient castle 
of Ravenscraig. Dysart is one of the Kirkcaldy dis- 
trict of burghs. Pop. of royal burgh in 1891, 3022; 
of pari, burgh, 12,849; in 1901, 3539 and 15,256. 

DYSENTERY (Greek dys, difficult, entera, 
bowels), a Bloody Flux, a disease consisting in an 
inflammation of the large intestine, especially its 
lower end. The mucous lining of the bowel beoomea 
intensely congested, and uloeration may ensue 
through the stripping off of patches of the mem- 
brane. Should recovery take place and this heal, 
it is at the risk of seriously oontraoting the tube. 
Dysentery iB commonest in tropical countries, espe- 
cially in low-lying, swampy regions, and it often 
does great havoc in armies encamped or operating in 
such districts. It is not a common disease in Great 
Britain. Its causes are somewhat obscure, but the 
alternation of wet and cold with warm, dry weather, 
has been thought to have something to do with it. 
Bad air, bad food, and especially bad drinking-water 
certainly tend to produce or intensify it. Persons 
nursing patients suffering from dysentery do not 
run any risk of infection. It is as yet uncertain 
whether or not water polluted by the dysenteric 
discharge might cause the disease if drunk. The 
symptoms of the disease are as follows: the patient 
feels out of sorts for a time, or perhaps feverish, with 
hot, dry skin and clammy mouth, and is then sud- 
denly attacked by diarrhoea. He passes a Jarge 
loose stool, and is afterwards afflicted with painful 
straining to dislodge something from the Dowels 
(tenesmus), but only small quantities of mucus, often 
mixed with blood, are discharged. Faecal matter 
occurs in the stool only occasionally as small hard 
lumps. Severe pains in the bowels (tormina) ac- 
company the tenesmus. After about eight days the 
stools become very offensive, cease to be mucous, 
and appear like flesh washings with shreds floating 
in them. The patient also suffers from flatulence, 
and has pain in making water, which, moreover, is 
high-coloured. Extreme prostration with faintness, 
weak pulse, hiccup, and vomiting, and a feeling of 
sinking at the heart indicate a fatal termination. 
Those who recover improve about the sixth or tenth 
day, but the disease may remain in a chronic form, 
characterized by constant oolioky pains and looe%f 
stools, with tenderness of the belly. This chronic 
form will usually in time lead to a liver disease 
which will prove fatal. Many substances have been 
recommended as remedies for dysentery, among 
them calomel, opium, ipecacuan, tincture of witch- 
hazel, lead and bismuth preparations, logwood, fro. 

DYSPEPSIA, indigestion or difficulty of d W 
tion; disorder of the digestive function. The 
digestive organs In man include the month, armed 
with teeth for mechanically breaking dpwn no food 
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by m— tioatioiji; the salivary glands, furnishing a fluid 
intimacy combined with the food in mastication; 
the pharynx, a muscular and membranous bag for 
the reception of the masticated bolus from the mouth ; 
the oesophagus, a muscular and membranous tube for 
conducting the bolus into the stomach ; the stomach, 
a muscular and membranous bag, or enlargement of 
the alimentary canal, secreting a fluid, in which the 
food is subjected to a fermentive process, until re* 
dnoed to chyme ; the duodenum, or first part of the 
bowel, in which the chymous mass is submitted to 
the notion of the biliary and pancreatic fluids, and in 
whioh the nutritive elements begin to separate from 
the innutritive matters, and to be absorbed by the 
laoteals; the liver and pancreas, furnishing, the one 
bile, and the other a juice containing a combina- 
tion of very active ferments, which fluids are mixed 
with and act on the chyme in the duodenum, the 
jejunum and ileum, or small intestines, in the course 
of which the separation begun in the duodenum is 
completed, and nearly the whole of the nutritive 
principles are rendered fit for absorption, forming 
chyle, and are absorbed; and lastly the large intes- 
tine, a reservoir for all the excrementitious principles, 
and which, in it, are converted into freces. The 
whole of these organs compose the apparatus of diges- 
tion, but the stomach and duodenum are the most 
important. The masticated and insalivated food 
having passed into the stomach, it is intimately 
mixed, by means of the churning movements of the 
stomach walls, with the liquid secreted by the glands 
of the gastric mucous membrane, at a temperature of 
100° Fahr. This liquor, called gastric juice, contains 
an active ferment, called pepsin, and is acid from the 
reaence of a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, 
t acts upon the albuminous constituents of the food, 
converting them into peptones. Albumins cannot 
pass through organic membranes, and cannot, there- 
fore, be absorbed into the circulation, while peptones 
can. Fat is liberated in the stomach by the conver- 
sion and consequent solution of the containing cell 
walls, but neither fats nor starches are directly af- 
fected by the gastric juice. In a short time the food 
beoomes pulpy, and then reduoed to a semi-fluid of a 
light grayish colour called chyme. The chyme hav- 
ing passed into the duodenum, meetB with the pan- 
creatio liquor, the bile, and intestinal juice secreted 
by the glandB of the mucous membrane of the boweL 
The aoids of the chymous mass are neutralized by 
the alkaline principles of the bile, which also aid the 
absorption of fat, while the ferments of the pancreatic 
juice, aided by the intestinal juioe, convert albumins 
into peptones, Bt&rch into sugar, and fat into fatty 
add and glycerine, rendering them all fit for absorp- 
tion. The nutritive material is then absorbed by the 
laoteals of the villous projections of the mucouB mem- 
brane and by the blood-vessels. In the large intes- 
tine the absorption of nutritive material is completed; 
and the feeoes thus acquire a consistent character. 

From this sketch of the function of digestion it is 
evident that its most important processes are: those 
performed in the mouth, consisting of (1) chewing, 
and (2) the action of saliva on the starchy parts of 
the food; those of the stomach, (3) the contractile 
movements mixing the alimentary mass with the 
fluids as they are secreted, (4) the action of gastric 
ioioe on albuminous parts of the food; those in the 
Dowel, of (6) the aotion of bile on fat, (6) the aotion 
of panoreatio juice on starch, albumin, and fat, and 
{7) the aotion of intestinal juioe. 

Derangement in any of these processes may give 
rise to dyspeptio symptoms* dyspepsia being not so 
muoh a disease in itself ae a symptom attaohed to 
diseases of the apparatus of digestion. Notice can 
only here bp given of some of the more common 


types of dyspepsia, noting their more prtinounoed 
symptoms and the lines of their treatment. 

(1.) Slow digestion is a very common form of indi- 
gestion. Its usual symptoms are a sense of weight 
and fulness after taking food. It is accompanied by 
costiveness. There are also coated tongue, a bad 
taste in the mouth, flatulence, and, accompanying 
oocasional discharges of wind from the moutb, there 
are small quantities of sour material. The failure 
to digest speedily, and the accompanying constipa- 
tion, induce a tendency to headache, and a feeling of 
dulness, mental depression, and disinclination for 
exertion. Very often suoh a condition of affairs is 
induced simply by want of proper regulation of 
times of eating, and of quantity of food, by want of 
exercise, and so on. In such cases the liver is slug- 
gish. It mAy be this was the immediate oause of 
the indigestion, but in any case it tends to maintain 
and aggravate it. In other oaseB the indigestion is 
what is termed atonic, that is, due to want of tone. 
There is lack of energy in the stomach, defioient 
secretion of gastric juice, or lack of power in the 
juice to perform its work. This want of tone in the 
stomach may be simply part of a general condition 
of body, that general condition, for instance, termed 
anaemia, in which the sufferer is pale and wants the 
ruddy look of health. Its treatment proceeds on 
veiy simple lines. Let food be taken at regular in- 
tervals of five hours or bo, let it be light and easily 
digestible, fatty food, pastries, and highly-spiced 
disheB being avoided. In fact the simpler the diet 
the better. Let regular exercise be taken. If the 
person is in a position to have horse exercise nothing 
can be better. Next the constipation must be got 
rid of. For this an excellent remedy is the resin of 
podophyllin (^th grain), the extract of nux vorflica 
(&th gram), and the extract of gentian (1 grain) 
made into a pill. One such pill Bhould be taken 
every morning before breakfast. Ab a rule it pro- 
duces no discomfort. Instead of this a pill contain- 
ing 6 grains of rhubarb and 1 grain ipecacuanha 
owder may be used. In either case the pill should 
e continued for ten days or longer. It is useless, 
however, to take such pills if bad habits of dieting 
are maintained. Jn the atonic form of dyspepsia 
dilute hydrochloric acid is extremely valuable. It 
should be given in doses of from 5 to 10 drops in 
a little water, always immediately after meals. In 
many cases not acid but alkaline treatment is best, 
but the alkali must be given before meals. The best 
alkaline medicine for the purpose is the bicarbonate 
of soda, in dosee of 8 to 15 grains. Bitter tonics are 
also prescribed, such as tincture of gentian root, ohi- 
retta, &c., which may be given with the soda. In 
cases of general weakness preparations of iron are 
used with tonicB, for example quinine and iron tonic, 
&c. 

(2.) Another common form of indigestion 1 b that 
arising from catarrhal conditions of the stomach or 
bowels — inflammatory conditions of the mucous lining 
of the Btomach. The irritation may be temporary, in 
which case the indigestion is likely to be short-lived, 
and perhaps severe. But if the irritation be ohronio 
the indigestion is of a most intractable sort, indeed, 
as long-lived as the irritation. In Buoh a case their 
is loss of appetite, a bitter taste in the mouth, coated 
tongue, and specially sickness and vomiting, the 
vomiting, it is to be observed, coming on very soon 
after a meal. Headache usually attends it; the pulse 
is quicker and fuller, and the skin hot If the vomit- 
ing be frequent or severe it is likely soon to be tinged 
with bile, and so people say it is a bilious attack. 
This is as likely as not a mistake. It is the frequent 
efforts of vomiting that force up some of the bile 
ont of the small intestine into the stomach, from 
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which It la afterwards expelled. It la the vondting 
that causes the bile in the stomach, not the bileTihat 
oanaea the vomiting. Of ooarae the irritation may 
not be ao great as to make the symptoms marked, 
and they are more or less modified, and accompanied 
frequently by the eructation of badly smelling gasea, 
when the bowel shares in the irritation. Looseness 
of the bowels with colicky pain is present Now an 
irritable condition of the stomach may be caused by 
swallowing food hastily, without proper chewing. 
The remedy is evident, and if it is the want of teeth 
that caused the food to be swallowed in masses, let 
false teeth be properly fitted. It may be improper 
food -that has created the disturbance. In this con- 
nection it. is to be noted that some people are affected 
by certain quite ordinary foods as if they were irri- 
tant poisons. Some people cannot take mutton with- 
out sickness and vomiting setting in. Even milk 
has been known to act similarly. With many people 
a boiled egg produces nausea, depression, and diar- 
rhoea. A common cold, ending in gastric catarrh, 
will produce this kind of indigestion. But nothing 
so readily induces the catarrhal condition with its 
attendant irritability as excess in alcohol. The treat- 
ment of this form consists first of all in avoiding all 
substances that are likely to sot up or continue the 
irritable condition of the digestive organs. Secondly, 
nothing has such a marked effect on an irritable sto- 
mach as careful regulation of the quantity of food 
taken. If a person is troubled with constant vomit- 
ing of food, let the quantity of food be gradually re- 
duced till the amount is found which the stomach 
retains. If it is a very small amount that is retained, 
let it be repeated at short intervals, and let the quan- 
tity be gradually increased and the intervals length- 
ened until the natural condition is restored. A short 
attack of irritability of the stomach and bowels will 
be wonderfully allayed by sips of iced milk, or by 
the sucking of small pieces of ice. The powder of 
ipecacuanha is a favourite remedy for such cases in 
i- grain doses. The cases of chronic irritation — chro- 
nic catarrhal conditions —are, however, extremely 
difficult to treat, and a great many remedies have 
been tried. A valuable remedy is bismuth. Trous- 
seau, the French physician, advises it in large doses 
along with precipitated chalk, at least 10 grains of 
each being taken together before each meal. Failing 
this, acids may be tried, — dilute hydrochloric acid 
taken in 10-drop doses in water at the end of each 
meal. Effervescing draughts are also useful, and 
much benefit has often been derived from such an 
effervescing draught as Eno’s fruit salt affords, 
taken early every morning. 

(8.) Acid indigestion is marked by an excessive 
secretion of very add juice. Severe heartburn is 
common in this form of the complaint, and every 
now and again a small quantity of the add material 
comes up with eructation, seeming to burn all the 
way up, till all down the gullet feels raw and fiery, 
and even the teeth are set on edge. This may go on 
for hours, and be accompanied by a sense of fulness 
as if the food were unable to escape from the sto- 
mach. The acidity is often accompanied by flatu- 
lence. Again it must be insisted on that the person 
regulates his food with care. The bowels should 
also receive attention, and, if necessary, a saline 
draught should be taken in early morning. Eno’s 
fruit salt or similar medicine will do, or a wine- 
glassful of a mineral water like Hunyadi Janos. 
Now it is certain that often nothing relieves this 
co n di tion like an antadd, such as soda or magnesia, 
of which half a tea-spoonful may be taken in water. 
A tea-spoonful of sddlitx salt dissolved alone in 
water is useful, and helps also to relieve the bowels. 
Tbs subnitrate of biamuth, 10 to 15 grains, a quan- 


tity that can easily be pioked up -4$* sixpence, Is 
also advised. Acid indirection, howo n er, sometimes 
yields most readily to add treatment, but the add 
(10 drops of dilate hydrochloric add la water) must 
be given a short tine before each meaL When given 
at this time it ohecks the excessive secretion of add 
and prevents the development of add by fermentive 
changes in the stomach. 

(4.) Flatulent indigestion is characterized by the 
formation of gases in great quantity in the stomaoh 
and bowels, and is often accompanied by acidity. 
In very many oases confirmed flatulent indigestion 
is due to nothing else than bad regulation of diet, to 
too long intervals between meals, and to the too fre- 
quent use of tea. Let these errors be first of all cor- 
rected. Where the flatulence is the main symptom 
and the gases appear to be developed by fermenta- 
tion, charcoal » the best remedy. It should be taken 
either soon before or immediately after food, aooord- 
ing as the wind is developed immediately on eating 
or some time after. The dose is 6 to 10 grains of 
wood charcoal. In other cases where the flatulence 
is only one of other general dyspeptic symptoms, an 
acid with some vegetable tonic is valuable. In 
women flatulent dyspepsia is often accompanied by 
palpitations, headaches, attacks of giddiness and 
faintness, &c. In such conditions the aromatic spirit 
of ammonia with spirit of chloroform Is very benefi- 
cial. The popular remedy, peppermint water, gives 
temporary relief. So also does ginger, 5 to 20 grains 
in warm water, or tincture of cardamoms, a tea- 
spoonful in water. 

(5.) Indigestion with excessive appetite, takes the 
form of a persistent feeling of emptiness in the sto- 
mach, uneasiness, and craving for food even a short 
time after food has been taken. This craving for 
food is termed bulimia, and is common in women. 
The condition seems often due to the food being too 
rapidly passed on from the stomach into the bowels, 
so that digestion is not properly accomplished. 
Looseness of bowels usually is present The treat- 
ment for this kind of indigestion is opium in some 
form or another, and in very small doses. 

(6.) Painful digestion may arise from many causes. 
Heartburn is one kind of pain, and flatulenoe usually 
causes pain also. In these cases treatment for the 
acidity causing the heartburn, or for the flatulenoe^ 
ought to remove the pain. Again a sense of uneasi- 
ness may grow to actual pain in slow and weak 
digestion, for which the remedies mentioned under 
slow digestion ought to be used. The pain may 
take a spasmodic character, and may extend to the 
back between the shoulders— the kind of pain popu- 
larly called 'cramp in the stomach,’ and more 
learnedly g&atrodynia (gaster, the stomach, and odunc, 
pain or anguish). The nitrate of bismuth in 10-graln 
doses is very useful for this, and if this fails 8 grains 
of the compound ipecacuanha powder should be added 
to it. Sometimes the hydrochloric-add treatment 
(4 to 8 drops immediately after a meal) is efficacious 
for this affection also. The water-brash {pyrosis) is 
another form of painful digestion. Pain at the pit 
of the stomach is followed by the putting up of 
mouthfuls of a watery and sour, or sometimes Insipid 
fluid. The pain is often severe, and the quantity of^ 
fluid considerable. Bismuth should be used as pre- 
scribed for cramp in the stomach. If necessary, 
adds may be tried before food if the fluid put up be 
sour, after food if it taste insipid. Colic, a no ttier 
symptom of intestinal derangement, is due generally/ 
to irregular and spasmodic contractions of the large 
bowel Severe twisting pains are experienced aboil 
the region of the navel, the poise is usually lowered 
and the faoe pale and anxious looking; tbs a h es n oe 
of fever helping to distinguish oolio from an juflam- 
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mstevj attack. Pressure on the stomach relieves 
tike pain, which usually yields readily to the applica- 
tion of hot cloths to the belly, accompanied by a 
does of castor-oil or other simple medicine. In the 
case of an adult 16 drops of laudanum may be 
given with or shortly after the castor-oiL (For in- 
formation on the regulation of diet Bee Dietetics.) 

DYTISCUS, more correctly Dttioub. Bee Water 
Beetle. 

DZIGGETAI, or Kiang (Equus Hemionus ), an 
animal found in Central Asia, allied both to the hone 
and the ass. Its distinguishing marks are, no long 
hain on the tail except at the extremity, a longitu- 
dinal dorsal streak, broadest over the small of the 
back, and no cross-band on the shoulders. In other 
respects it resembles the hone in front, and the ass 
behind. Like the ass it has a large head, but the 
form of the head is like that of the horse. The ears 
are not so long as those of the ass, and in shape 
resemble hones' ears. It is a delicately formed ani- 
mal, and very light in its movements; it runs with a 
rapidity exceeding that of the best Arabian hones. 
It has been acclimatized in Europe, and has brought 


forth young in several soological collections. It haa 
even been broken in and trained to the saddle. 

DZOT7NGABIA, Iu Proper, or Thuv-Sbav- 
Pa-Loo, an extensive territory in Central Asia, the 
boundaries of which are not very well defined. It 
stretches from about 41° 80' to 48° 41' F. lat, and 
from about 78° to 96° n. Ion. The surface consists 
chiefly of an elevated and almost desert plateau, sur- 
rounded and partly intersected by lofty mountain- 
chains. Large tracts are altogether or nearly unfit 
for human habitation, but some of the plains and 
valleys are covered with good pasture. Dzoungarla 
was originally the independent empire of the Dzoun- 
gars, a branch of the Mongols, but about 1764 the 
territory was subjugated by the Chinese, under 
whom it remained till about 1864, when a rebellion 
broke out, and the Chinese settlements in Dzoun- 
garia were completely destroyed. A period of anarchy 
followed, whioh was not put an end to till in July, 
1871, Kuldja was occupied without opposition by 
the RuBBians. Since then the greater portion of 
Dzoungaria has remained in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, tiie rest being again under Chinese rule. 


E. 


E, the second vowel and fifth letter of the La- 
tin alphabet, and of other alphabets, such as the 
English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, &c., de- 
rived from it. In Latin it had sometimes a long and 
sometimes a short sound, but in Greek two char- 
acters were employed to represent these different 
sounds, namely, E or e for short e, and Hum ) for 
long e. E was the weakest of the Latin vowels, and 
accordingly it frequently took the place of the other 
vowels when their sounds became weakened. Many 
Latin words which in their simple form contain & 
change this to t when they are compounded, as from 
folio, refello; from mando, commendo; from castus, 
inccstus; from aptus, ineptus ; and this is particularly 
the case before two consonants. E was always used 
also in the reduplication of verbs having a in their first 
syllable, as cado, cecidi ; pario , peperi; tango, tetigi, 
&<x E was sometimes substituted for o and u, but 
this was not very common; examples are vertex, 
verier, verto, for vortex, roster, vorto; dejero and pejero , 
from juro. E appears instead of i in the neuters of 
adjectives in is, as facile, gracile , acre, &c., and 
sometimes in datives of the third declension, as 
morte for morti. It fa also frequently found in manu- 
scripts instead of the diphthongs a: and ce. In the 
Romance languages we find t sometimes taking the 
plaoe of i in Latin, and i sometimes taking the place 
of the Latin e; as Lat. mittere, It. mettere, Fr. mettre ; 
missaticum, It messagio, Fr. message; limbus. It 
Umbo; lignum, It legno, &c.; cera, Fr. cvre; mtdius 
locus, Fr. milieu; meliorare, It. migliorare. We also 
find the Latin e represented by ie in French and 
Italian, as met, It miele, Fr. mid; pes, It. piede, Fr. 
pied; brevis, It brieve, Fr. brief, & c. The letter E in 
English has at least five sounds, as in the following 
five words: mete, met, there, obey, her. It fa fre- 
quently used at the end of a monosyllabic word to in- 
dicate the preceding vowel is to be pronounced long; 
compare pen, mad, met, can, not, tub, with pine, made, 
mete, cane, note, and tube. The number of e sounds in 
French is variously given by different authorities, 
some admit ting only three, others as many as nine. 
The French Academy reoognines only three sounds 


of e in French, the i ouvert or open, the 6 fermi or 
shut, and the t mutt, all of which occur in the words 
sivbre, ivSque, ichelle. To these however there ought 
at least to be added the e of such words a aje, 
me, &c. In German there are four different ways 
of pronouncing the letter e; 1 , merely as an aspira- 
tion, or very short indeed, as in hotte or hoffen; 2, 
short, like the English e in bet, met, as in recht, 
rennen; 3, long, like the English o in fate, as in 
reden, predigen; 4, like the French b ouvert, or like 
the German a, as in Elend, although little dis- 
tinction is generally made between the two latter. 
Some provinces generally pronounce both like the 
latter; others pronounce them like the former, or 
like a in fate. The letter e may be called an in- 
truder into the German language, because it has 
taken the place formerly occupied by full and me- 
lodious vowels, and it occurs too often. E fa the 
commonest letter in English. E, in the Greek 
numeration, signified five. E, as an abbreviation, 
stands, in English, for east. On ancient medals it 
stands for the names of cities which begin with this 
letter; for exercitus, effigies , edictum. E, in music, 
fa the third note of the diatonic scale of C, answering 
to the mi of the Italians and French. See Abbre- 
viations. 

EADMER, an English monk, the friend and bio- 
grapher of St Anselm. He became the friend of 
Anselm about 1093, and after that date little fa 
known about him till 1120, when he was choeen 
Bishop of St Andrews. This dignity, however, Ead- 
mer did not accept, because the Scottish king refused 
to allow him to be oonsecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the supremacy of which in Scotland he 
did not acknowledge. Eadmer accordingly returned 
to England, and died a simple monk of Canterbury. 
The time at which his death took place is not known 
with certainty, but it is supposed to have been in 
January, 1124. Besides the fife of St Anulm, Rad. 
mer has also written the lives of St Wilfrid, St 
Dunstan, St Odo, and other English saints as weD 
as a treatise on the Excellence of the Holy Virgin, 
and another on the Foot Virtues possessed by Mary. 
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H3> moat Important work la the History of his own 
Time (Historia Novonun), a narrative of events in 
England and the English Church, from 1006 to 1122. 
The best edition of this work is that of Selden (Lon- 
don , 1623). 

EAGLE, a gold ooin in the United States of the 
value of ten dollars, or £2, Is. 8 d. sterling. It was 
first ooined in 1795, in accordance with an act of 
Congress, dated January 2, 1792. There are also 
half eagles (first coined in 1795), quarter eagles (first 
ooined in 1796), and double eagles (first coined in 
1849), of proportionate values. 

EAGLE. The eagles form* a group or sub-family 
(AauiUnse) of the great family Falconidee which in- 
cluaes the eagles, falcons, and hawks, and forms one 
of the three gnat divisions of the order Raptores or 
Accipitres. The eagle has been elevated, by the 
popular voice, to the rank of the noblest and most 
courageous of the rapacious birds. Its natural fierce- 
ness is so great that it has seldom been employed for 
the purposes of the chase; but the Kirghis and other 
tribes of Central Asia use the golden eagle to kill an- 
telopes, foxes, and even wolves. The eagle soars to a 
greater height than any other European bird, from 
which circumstance the ancients considered it as a 
messenger of Jove, ‘ Fvlvam aquilam Jovia nuntiam .’ 
Its sense of sight is exquisito. It lives for a great 
length of time, even in the captive state. Mr. Pen- 
nant mentions one in the possession of a gentleman, 
which he had kept for nine years, and the person 
from whom he had received it thirty-two. The lead- 
ing genera of this sub-family and their most familiar 
species are as follows — 

1. Aquila. Bill long, powerful: curve commences 
at cere, margins sinuous: wings reaching to tip of 
tail, which is broad and moderately long: tarsi fea- 
thered to the toes. 

A. imperial, ig y Bechst. This, the Imperial Eagle, is 
the largest known Bpecies. It lives on the forest- 
covered mountains of Germany, Hungary, and Dal- 
matia, and is probably the species to which the 
popular belief in the courage, strength, and noble- 
ness of eagles is to be traced. It has a large white 
spot on the scapulars; the tail is black, marked above 
with gray: the female is fawn-coloured, with brown 
spots. It has been noticed in Asia as A. bifasciata, 
and as A. heliaca. A. chrqsaetua t the Golden Eagle 
(see plate at art. Obnithology), though smaller than 
the preceding, measures over six feet from tip to 
tip of the expanded wings, and 3 feet from the beak 
to the end of the tail. The adult plumage ib perfected 
In the third year, prior to which the young birds have 
been spoken of as a separate species, the ring-tailed 
eagle, A. fulva. The adults have the body brownish, 
becoming darker with age: the feathers of the head 
and neck pointed, and of a golden-red hue : tail deep 
gray, barred with brown, and ending with that col- 
our: beak bluish-black: cere and feet yellow: iris 
brown: wings do not reach to end of tail: female 
larger than male. The young birds have the inside 
of the thighs and tarsi white, not brown : lower tail- 
coverts whitish: greater part of tail white above, but 
ending in a brown patch. This species is found all 
over tile northern hemisphere, but is less frequent in 
America, and does not range south of the Himalayas, 
where, however, it is sometimes confused with the 
lammergeyer. The nests are of great size, mid, situ- 
ated in inaocesaible places, are used year after year; 
their great size is necessary not merely to support 
tiie birds, which weigh about 18 lbs., but also the large 
quantity of prey which they oollect The egg s are 
two in number, white, with brownish and purplish 
bl o t che s. Other species are the Spotted Eagle (A 
ncn*is» GmeL), which is common in India, and even 
vflrits Europe; it feeds on small animals: tbs Tawny 


Eagle (A fulveacena, Gray) of Centeallndia: A novA 
oiaetf a robust African eagle: A. mor+k mmdet, Gould, 
from Australia: the Black Eagle (A Ifakrienrit) at 
southern Injlia and the Malay Peninsula. 

2. The Hawk Eagles include the genera SpiaaMtu, 
VieilL; Limna&us , vig.; Morphnua , Cut. Spixa&ua 
has the bill strongly curved; the wings reach to the 
middle of the tail, which is long and broad: the 4th, 
5th, and 6th wing feathers are nearly equal, the 5th 
the longest. This genus is represented in Africa by 
Sp. ornatus, VieilL ; m South America by Sp. tyrwnnua. 
Gray, from BraziL Morphnua, also a South Ameri- 
can genus, is perhaps closer to the buzzards. Ztm- 
naStua has a short high bill, with a strong festoon on 
the upper mandible: the wing is short, me tail long 
and square: the head is usually crested. These birds 
have a more hawk-like aspect than the preceding. 
The Variable Hawk Eagle (L. niveua , Temm.) is found 
in Bengal; the Spotted Hawk Eagle in the Himala- 
yas, Khasia Hills, and Ceylon. Several other species 
occur, whose distinctness is not, however, certain. 

3. The Serpent Eagles, Circaitua , are found in all 
parts of the world. C. gaUicua , the common Ser- 
pent Eagle, or Short-toed Eagle (see plate at art. 
Oknithology), ranges through Southern Europe, 
Asia, and especially North Africa. The bill is 
shorter and more evenly rounded from the base, and 
entire on the margin. The wings, which reach nearly 
to the tip of the bread, even-ended tail, have the 
third and fourth feathers the longest. The tarsi are 
naked, and the toes rather short, the lateral ones 
equal. The adults are darker brown above and on 
the head than are the young; the under parts are 
fulvous in youth, with longitudinal brown streaks 
from chin to breast, the rest white, with a pale brown 
streak on the centre of each feather. In maturity 
they are white from chin to vent, and the brown 
marks are broad stripes which forma zone on the breast. 
The female is larger than the male, and measures 
30 inches. The food is chiefly reptilian, but it will 
even condescend to centi|>edeB and large insects. In 
structure and habits this bird is nearer to the buzzards 
than any other of the eagles. The Crested 8eq»ent 
Eagle ( Spilomia ) is confined to south and east Asia. 

4. The Fishing Eagles, or Sea Eagles, differ as a 
group from the other eagles in the less breadth of the 
sternum posteriorly, and in the presence of a small 
notch; the intestines are also longer. The Osprey, 
or Bald Buzzard ( Pandion haliattus , Linn.), is repre- 
sented by specimens from all parts of the world. Mr. 
Gurney considers that only one species exists in 
Europe, America, Africa, Asia, and Australia. The 
female is about 26 inches in length, the male some- 
what shorter. It is white on the head, the nape, and 
under surface, dark-brown on the upper surface; 
stripes of the latter colour mark the forehead and 
the tail, and pass from the eyes over the ears; while 
the breast is marked with brown spots in youth which 
coalesce into bars in the adult. The daws are 
rounded beneath, and the sides are prickly with rigid 
scales. It is a keen fisher, darting down on its prey 
with violence, and bearing it to the land to be de- 
voured when permitted by the Bald Eagle. The latter 
(Halutitus Uucocephalua ), found in North America and 
north-east Asia, is the symbol of the United States, 
though Franklin deplores the selection on account of 
his mean and dishonest habits. Like all members of 
the genus his diet is less restricted than that of the 
true eagles; he even takes carrion, and is especially 
fond of preying on the industrious fisher, the osprey. 
The gradations of plumage up to that of maturity 
have been carefully studied, and are instructive as 
timwing the danger of specific iden tific at i ons on single 
specimens. Genera and sub-genera have been founded 
on specimens from various parts of the vorid. The 
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Cinereous or White- tailed Sea Eagle [H. albioUla 
(see plate at art Ornithology) is found generally 
throughout Europe. Besides fish it feeds on hares, &c. 

The Hawk Eagles are true eagles in respect of 
their large size, powerful limbs and changes of plum- 
age, the peculiarities, among which the shortness 
of their wings is most prominent, for which they have 
been referred to the true hawks (Accipitrina) being 
Insufficient Unlike the two preceding groups the 
tarsus is feathered. The genera are chiefly Asiatic, 
and perhaps the whole group should be restored to 
the true eagles. 

EAGLE, as an ensign. As king of birds the eagle 
was the bird of Jove, the carrier of the lightning, 
and thereby expressive of sole or supreme dominion. 
In this sense he is used as the emblem and symbol 
of nations, princes, and armies. He was the hiero- 
glyphic sign of the cities Heliopolis, Emesa, Antioch, 
and Tyre. Among the attributes of royalty which 
the Tuscans once sent to the Romans as a token of 
amity was a sceptre with an eagle of ivory; and from 
that time the eagle remained one of the principal 
emblems of the republic, and was retained also by 
the emperors. As the standard of an army the eagle 
was first used by the Persians. Among the Romans 
they were at first of wood, then of silver, with 
thunderbolts of gold, and, under Caesar and his 
successors, entirely of gold, without thunderbolts. 
For a long time they were carried, as the standards 
of the legions, on a long staff. The imperial eagle of 
Germany was originally one-headed, and it is said to 
have been first adopted by Charlemagne, after the 
pattern of the Roman eagle, on the occasion of his 
coronation at Rome, as the symbol of the empire 
founded by him. As a symbol of the German 
Empire it had a place on the imperial standard so 
early as the time of Otho IL The eagle was also 
adopted by the Kings of Prussia, Poland, Sicily, 
Spain, Sardinia, by the Emperors of Russia, and by 
the United States of America. Napoleon chose the 
eagle as the standard of the French army, but it 
differed from the Roman eagle of the time of the 
empire in having its wings folded instead of out- 
spread, and in being only gilt, not made of real gold. 
The eagle of the United States of America stands 
with outspread wings, guarding the shield below 
him, on which are the stripes and stars representing 
the states of the Union, and the motto £ pluribus 
unttm. The double-headed eagle was first found 
among the Roman emperors of the East, who thereby 
expressed their claims to the Eastern and Western 
Empires. It is first found as a symbol of the 
German Empire (probably to betoken the union of 
the imperial and the royal dignity) on a coin struck' 
by the Emperor Louis V. in 1325. In 1846 the 
double-headed eagle was chosen to be the symbol of 
the German Confederation, and it is now that of the 
Gennan Empire. The eagle is also the badge of 
several orders, as of that of the Black Eagle founded 
by Frederick L of Prussia in 1701; that of the Red 
Eagle, another Prussian order; and that of the 
White Eagle instituted in Poland in 1825, and now 
ineluded amon g the Russian orders. 

EAGLEHAWK, a municipal borough in the 
colony of Victoria, in Bendigo county, 4 miles from 
Bendigo, with whioh it is connected by a steam 
tramway, and 105 miles from Melbourne. It is a 
dean, well-built place, in a rich gold-mining district. 
Pop. 7897. 

EAGLE OWL, The sub-family to which the 
Eagle Owl [Bubo) belongs has the head large and 
broad, with conspicuous erectile ear-tufts or horns, 
and die facial disk less complete than in other groups. 
The Eagle Owl of Europe [B. maximus, Sibb.) attains 
when mature a length of 4bout 2 feet. The throat is 


white, the rest of the body yellowish brown, mottled 

black stripes : feet covered to the daws wit^frownish 
yellow feathers. This handsome bird is found through- 
out Europe in mountainous situations, and is even 
believed to range as far east as the borders of China. 
It is a solitary bird, and feeds on lizards, frogs, rats, 
and mioe, small birds, and even the young of deer. 
Two whole rats were taken from the stomach of one 
shot in the north of Scotland. It nestles in rocks and 
ruins, and lays two or three round white eggs. A 
rare bird near Rome at present, its visits were in 
ancient times of very evil augury, and many quaint 
superstitions have gathered round it, chiefly perhaps 
on account of the ear-tufts, whioh give it an unbird- 
like aspect (see plate at art. Ornithology). Its 
American representative is the Virginian Horned 
Owl (B. Virginianus , Bp.). 

EAGLE WOOD. See Aloes Wood. 

EAGRE, a Norse word signifying the same as 
bore in a river. See Bore. 

EAHEINOMAUWE, the native name of the 
northernmost of the two islands constituting New 
Zealand. 

EAR [auris). The ear is the organ of hearing. 
It is situated at the side of the head, and is divided 
into external and internal ear. The external ear, 
which is the least complicated portion of the or- 
gan, is composed of the pavilion, or projecting part, 
called also the auricle or pinna, and the auditory 
canaL It is of a greater or lesser size, according 
to the individual. The pavilion is formed of a fibrous 
cartilage, elastic and pliant: the skin which covers 
it is thin and dry. There are also seen, upon the 
different projections of the cartilaginous ear, certain 
muscular fibres, to which the name of muscles^ has 
been given. The pavilion, receiving many vessels 
and nerves, is very sensible, and easily becomes red. 
It is fixed to the head by the cellular tissue, and by 
muscles, which are called, according to their posi- 
tion, anterior , superior, and posterior. These muscles 
are much developed in many animals: in man they 
may be considered as simple vestiges. The mea- 
tus auditorius, or auditory canal, extends from the 
concha or central hollow of the pavilion, to the 
membrane of the tympanum; its length, variable ac- 
cording to age, is from 10 to 12 lines in the adult; 
it is narrower in the middle than at the ends; it 
presents a slight curve above and in front. Its 
external orifice is commonly covered with hairs, like 
the entrance to the other cavities. The membrane 
of the tympanum (membrana tympani), of which the 
name indicates the function, is a membranous par- 
tition stretched obliquely across the bottom of the 
auditory canal, which it separates from the middle 
ear or arum {tympanum). The membrane is semi- 
transparent, and very thin, although it is composed 
of three layers; it vibrates under the impression of 
the sonorous waves, and transmits the vibratory 
movement to the little bones of the ear. Between 
the membrane of the tympanum and the internal ear 
is the drum or tympanum, a cavity hollowed out like 
all those of the middle and internal ear, in the petrous 
portion of the bone. Among the details of its form 
and organization we remark the fenestra ovaUs. whioh 
communicates with the vestibule, and the fenestra 
rotunda, whioh leads to the ooohlea. The drum also 
communicates with the mastoid oells, numerous oells 
which are found in the mastoid process of the tem- 
poral bone, containing air, and destined to multiply 
the vibratory surfaces; and lastly, it unites by a sort 
of funnel with the Eustachian tube, a canal about 
14 Inch in length, which opens into the upper portion 
of thepharynx, and admits the air Into the middle 
ear. The oavity of the tympanum, and all the canals 
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which end there, are covered with a very slender 
mucous membrane : this cavity oontains three Bmall 
bones, which have been named the hammer (malleus), 
the anvil (incus), and the stirrup (stapes), and which 
form a chain from the mcmbrana tympani to the 
ftnestra ovalis , where the base of the stapes is fixed. 
There are some little muscles for the purpose of 
moving this osseous chain, or stretching and slacken* 
ing the membranes to which it is attached. The 
internal ear or labyrinth consists of a bony part, 
the osseous labyrinth, of which three semicircular 
canals, the cochlea, and the vestibule are parts, and 
a membranous part, the membranous labyrinth. 
The tochlea is a bony cavity in form of a spiral. 
The semicircular canals are three cylindrical cavities, 
bent in a semicircular form; two of them are dis- 
posed vertically, and the other horizontally. These 
canals terminate by their extremities in the vesti- 



A, Pavilion, or projecting ear B, External auditory canal. C, Membrana 
tympani D Tympanum E, Incus, or anvil M, Malleus, or hammer. 
G, Semicircular oanals H, Cochlea, or shell. I, Eustachian tube 


bule. The vestibule is the central cavity, the point 
of union of all the others. It communicates with 
the tympanum, the cochlea, and the semicircular 
canals. Each of these bony parts is lined by a 
delicate membrane internally, and contains a mem- 
branous counterpart. Thus the bony semicircular 
canals contain membranous semicircular canals, 
separated from the bony walls by a thin fluid, the 
perilymph. The inner wall of the membranous 
canals is lined by epithelium, some of whose cells 
possess hair-like processes, and are in connection 
with filaments of the auditory nerve, or nerve of 
hearing. The vestibule contains two membranous 
sacs, communicating with one another, the utricle, 
communicating with the membranous semicircular 
canals, and the saccule, connected with tho canal of 
the cochlea. Perilymph also surrounds these sacs, 
and their internal lining membrane is also supplied 
with hair-cells. The bony cochlea similarly possesses 
a membranous part, being divided, in its length, by 
partitions partly bony ana partly membranous, into 
three compartments, the middle one being called the 
canal of the oochlea, or ooohlear duct On the mem- 
branous floor of this duct are supporting structures 
bearing hair-cells in connection with the auditory 
nerve. These supporting rods and their cells form 
Corti's organ, the essential part of the organ of 
hearing, vibrations of the air produced by a sound- 


ing body first strike the tympanum, and tnenoe are 
communicated till they ultimately veioh Corti's organ, 
from which they pass along the nerves to the brain. 

EAR A ONE. See Otalgia. 

EARL, a degree of the British nobility between 
marquis and viscount (For the origin of the title 
and the dignity, see Aldbbman.) The title was made 
hereditary by William the Conquerer, and corre- 
sponds to the count of the European continent. (See 
Count.) In official instruments earls are called, by 
the sovereign, trusty and well-beloved cousins — an 
appellation as ancient as the reign of Henry TV. 
An earl’s coronet is composed of eight pearls, raised 
upon points, with small leaves between, above the 
rim. (See plate at Heraldry.) Though not of 
the highest rank, earl is the title of highest antiquity 
in England. Ab the earls for some time after the 
Norman oonqueBt were oalled counts their wives are 
still called countesses. 

EARLESTOWN, a town of Lancashire, between 
Liverpool and Manchester, 5 miles north of War- 
rington There are here the wagon works of the 
London and N W. Railway, employing about 1200 
hands, and in the immediate neighbourhood are the 
Sankey sugar works and other large 
works. The parish ohurch and Bohools 
are handsome structures, and there 
are several other plaoes of worship. 
Pop. in 1891, 6688. 

EARL MARSHAL, a great state 
officer of England, who had, anciently, 
several courts under hiB jurisdiction, 
as the court of chivaliy and the court 
of honour. Under him is tho herald’s 
office or college of arms. He had 
some pre-eminence in the court of 
Marehalsea (now abolished). 

EARLOM, Richard, mezzotint en- 
graver, was bofn in London in 1743, 
and studied under Cipriani. About 
1766 he was employed by Alderman 
Boydell to make drawings from the 
celebrated collection of pictures at 
Houghton, most of which he after- 
wards admirably engraved in mezzo- 
tint. In this branch of art he had 
been his own instructor, and he intro- 
duced into the practice of it improvements and 
instruments not previously used. The fruit and 
flower pieces executed by Earlom, after Van Huy- 
sum, established his fame. In history he dis- 
tinguished himself by his engraving of Agrippina, 
from the grand picture by West. He also engraved 
some oriental scenes after Zoffani, and published two 
volumes of plates from the Liber Veritatis of Claude. 
He died in London on Oct. 9, 1822. 

EARLSTON (originally Ereildoun), a village of 
Scotland in Berwickshire, 28 miles south east of 
Edinburgh. In the vicinity are the ruins of an 
ancient tower, which belonged to the famous 
Thomas the Rhymer. The village carries on the 
manufacture of a description of cotton goods oalled 
Earlston ginghams ; and has besides a tweed factory 
and dyeworks. Pop. in 1891, 1060. 

EARLY ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, th*r 
name generally given to the first pointed Gothic 
used in England. This style of architecture began 
to be used in England about the end of the twelfth 
century, and lasted for about a hundred years. It 
immediately snooeeded the Norman, and finally/ 
merged in the Decorated style. It is characterised 
by long lanoe-shaped windows, which an often 
gathered into dusters and inclosed by a large arch, 
the space between which and the tope of the windows 
is often pierced with circular, trefoil or qnatmfoU 
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The moulding* consist of alternate 
rounds and deeply -out hollows, separated by small 
fillet*, The doorways are often divided into two 
by a tingle shaft. The pillars usually consist of thin 
shafts arranged round a central pier, and the capitals 
are either of plain mouldings, or are enriohed with 
deapty-out foliage. The oeilings are frequently 
groined. See Plate IV. at Architecture. 

EARNEST (in Scotland also called wrrtuB or 
arias), any sum paid in advance, to bind parties to 
the performance of a verbal agreement The party 
fa then obliged to abide by his bargain, and is not 
discharged upon forfeiting his earnest, but may be 
sued for the whole money stipulated, and damages. 
No contract for the sale of goods not to be delivered 
Immediately, to the value of £10 or more, is valid, 
nnlftsi a written contract is made by the parties, or 
those lawfully authorized by them, or earnest is given. 
In Scotland the earnest is not looked upon as part of 
the price, unless it bears some considerable propor- 
tion to the whole sum to be paid. In England the 
general view is, that the sum paid as earnest, how- 
ever small, is part of the price. 

EAR.-RING, an ornament for the ear, consisting of 
a ring or hook passing through the lobe, with a pen- 
dant of diamonds, pearls, or other jewels, frequently 
attached. It seems to be in repute among all nations, 
the most savage as well as the most civilized, and it 
dates from the most remote antiquity. In Gen. mv. 
22 we read that Abraham’s servant presented Re- 
bekah with an ear-ring, and the same ornament is 
mentioned in several other passages of Scripture. 
In the statue of Aphrodite by Praxiteles the goddess 
was represented with rings in her ears. Among the 
fine specimens of antique art now extant there are 
several heads bearing only a single ear-ring on the 
left ear; and it appears that the Greek children only 
wore them on the right ear. Ear-rings were not so 
commonly worn by men as by women, yet, that men 
did sometimes do so is evident from the fact that the 
Emperor Alexander Severn* thought it necessary to 
Interdict this ornament to men. The ear-rings worn 
by the ancients sometimes consisted of simple rings, 
but pendantB were frequently attached to them, and 
these sometimes very heavy. The form of the pen- 
dants was very various. The Roman ladies used ear- 
rings of great value. 

RARTH, the name of the planet which we inhabit. 
First, as to the form of the earth: To an observer 
whose view is not obstructed, it presents itself as a 
circular plain, on the circumference of which the 
heavens appear to rest. Accordingly, in remote an- 
tiquity, the earth was regarded as a flat, circular 
body, floating on the water. But the great distances 
which men were able to travel Boon refuted this 
limited idea ba an optical illusion; and even in anti- 
quity the spherical form of the earth began to be 
suspected. On this supposition alone can all the 
phenomena relating to it be explained. A sphere of 
so great a magnitude as our earth, surrounded by a 
stratum of sir, or the visible firmament, must pre- 
, sent to the eye of an observer, on a plain, the appear- 
ance just described. But how could the earth appear, 
from every possible position, as a surface bounded by 
Che firmament, if it ware not a sphere encircled by it? 
How else oould the horizon grow wider and wider, 
the higher the position we choose? How else can 
the foot be explained, that we see the tops of towers 
■j&d of mountains, at a distance, before the bases be- 
come visible? But besides these proofs of the spheri- 
city of the earth, than are many others, such as its 
drooler shadow on the moon during an eclipse, the 
gradual appearance and disappearance of the sun, 
Inequality of day and night, the changes in the posi- 
tion and ooorse of the stars, and the gradual disap- 


pearance of some and appearance of others, m we go 
tram the equator to the pole* Finally, if the earth 
were not spherioal, it would be impossible to sail 
round it, which is frequently done. The cause of the 
earth’s sphericity is very evident, if we consider it ai 
having been at first a yielding mass, capable of assum- 
ing any form : then, by the foroe of gravity, every 
particle contained in it tending towards the common 
centre, the globular form is the necessary conse- 
quence. As to the objection to the sphericity of the 
earth, drawn by weak and ignorant people, from the 
imagination that persons and things on the opposite 
side of the earth from us would fall from its surface, 
and many similar ones, they will appear to have no 
force whatever, when we consider that, in a globe oi 
the magnitude of the earth, everything on the surface 
tends to the centre, and that, in the true meaning oi 
the terms above and below, all the surface of the earth 
is below, and all the atmosphere is above. 

The earth is not, however, an exact sphere, but la 
flattened at the poles. This is the form assumed by 
a globe of fluid or pasty matter solidifying while in 
rapid rotation round an axis through the centre. 
The problem of determining the form under these 
circumstances was first taken up by Newton; but 
the complete solution of it we owe to Maclaurin, 
Clairaut, and Ivory. Measurements confirm their 
results. See also Maupebtuis, Condamine, and 
Degree (Measurement of). 

Another important desideratum for a more intimate 
acquaintance with the earth was, to fix its magni- 
tude. The labours of the ancient* in this respect, 
were all fruitless, owing to their want of suitable in- 
struments. Accurate results were first obtained in 
the year 1615. Willibrord Snellius, a Dutchman, 
first struck into the only true way, and measured an 
arc of a meridian from Alkmaar to Leyden and Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, by means of triangles. After him the 
measurements of Picard, and the later ones of Mau- 
pertuia, approximated nearer the truth. These made 
the circumference of a great circle of the earth 25,000 
miles. But it is to be remarked that, in this calcula- 
tion, the earth is regarded as a perfect Bphere. Fur 
ther measurements of all parts of the surface of tho 
earth have at length fixed rigidly and accurately the 
true magnitude of it. 

If we take a view of our earth in its relation to the 
solar system, astronomy teaches us that, contrary to 
appearances, which make the sun revolve about the 
earth, the earth and the other planets revolve about 
the bub, and, being themselves opaque bodies, receive 
from the sun light and heat. The earth completes its 
revolution round the sun in about 865 days and six 
hours, which forms our common year. The orbit of 
the earth is an ellipse, with the sun in one of its foci 
Hence the earth is not equally distant from the sun 
in all parts of the year; its least distance has been 
estimated at 93,648,000 miles, and its greatest at 

96.402.000. The mean distance would therefore be 

95.000. 000 miles. Recent investigations of astrono- 

mers, however, have shown that this distanoe is too 
large by about 8,000,000; and that the true mean 
distanoe is about 91,678,000 mile* In winter we 
are nearest the sun, and in summer farthest from it: 
for the difference in the seasons is not occasioned 
by the greater or lees diBtanoe of the earth from the 
sun, but by the more or less oblique direction of the 
sun’s ray* The length of the path travelled over 
by the earth is estimated at 567 , 019,740 miles, and 
as this immense distance is passed over in a year, 
tiie earth must move 17 a second — a rapidity 

bo far exoeding our conceptions, that it gave very just 
occasion to the pleasant remark of Lichtanberg, that 
while one man salutes another in the street, he goes 
many miles bareheaded without catching Be- 
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thia ««niia.1 motion abont the sun, the earth hae 
also a daily motion about its own axis (according to 
mean time, in twenty-three hours, fifty-six minutes, 
and four seconds). This diurnal revolution is the oc- 
casion of the alternation of day and night. But as 
the on which the earth performs its diurnal ro- 
tation forms with its path about the sun an angle of 
23 the sun ascends, from March 21 to June 21, 
about 23£° above the equator towards the north pole, 
and descends again towards the equator from June 
21 to September 23; it then sinks till December 21, 
about 23£° below the equator, towards the south 
pole, and returns again to the equator by March 21. 
This arrangement is the cause of the seasons, and the 
inequality of day and night attending them, which, 
for all countries lying beyond the equator, are ecjual 
only twice in the year, when the ecliptic coincides 
with the equator. Such is the Copemican system of 
the universe. An illustration of the revolution of 
the earth round the sun, and the phenomena of the 
seasons, is given in the accompanying plate. 

To the physical knowledge of the earth belongs 
especially the consideration of its surface and its in- 
terior. The earth’s surface contains over 196,000,000 
square miles, of which scarcely a third part is dry 
land ; the remaining two-thirds are water. Of the 
surface of the earth Europe comprises about one 
fifty-fourth part; Asia, one fourteenth; Africa, a 
seventeenth; and America, a sixteenth. The Aus- 
tralasian and Pacific islands together are somewhat 
larger than Europe. The population of the whole 
earth is estimated at from 1450 to 1500 millions. 
The interior of the earth is entirely unknown to us, 
as the depth to which we have been able to penetrate 
is nothing in comparison with its diameter. That 
there must be a high temperature in the interior is, 
however, certain. On this subject Bee Earth in 
Supp., and as to its density see Density. See also 
Nebular Hypothesis, Geology, Mountains, Vol- 
canoes, Earthquakes, Currents, &c. 

The earth, as already mentioned, has two motions, 
the daily motion round its axis, and the yearly motion 
in its orbit or revolution round the sun. The theory 
of the motion of the earth has become memorable in 
the history of the human mind, showing, as it does, a 
marked ability in man to resist the impressions pro- 
duced by appearances, and to believe the contrary of 
that which had been believed and taught for many 
centuries. The theoiy of Copernicus not only found- 
ed the modem system of astronomy, but made men 
eager to examine other articles of their creed, after 
they were thus convinced that they had erroneously 
taught and believed the earth to be stationary for 
6000 years. All the opinions of the ancients respect- 
ing the motion of the earth were speculative hypo- 
theses, arising from the Pythagorean school, which, 
as we know, considered fire the centre of the world, 
round which all was moving. Thus we ought to ex- 
plain the passage of Aristarchus of Samos, mentioned 
by Archimedes in his Aren aria. Aristarchus, as a 
Pythagorean, held the idea that the earth revolves 
round its axis, and at the same time in an oblique 
circle round the sun ; and that the distance of the 
stars is so great that this circle is but a point in com- 
parison with their orbits, and therefore the motion 
of the earth produces no apparent motion In them. 
Every Pythagorean might have entertained this idea, 
who considered the sun or fire as the centre of the 
world, and who was at the same time so correct a 
thinker, and so good an astronomer, as Aristarchus 
of Samos. But this was not the Copemican system 
of the world. It was the motions of the planets, 
their stations and their retrogradationa, which astro- 
nomers could not explain, and which led them to the 
oompliaated motions of the epicycles, in which the 


planets moved in cycloids round the earth. Aristar- 
chus lived 280 B.O, Hipparchus, the great astrono- 
mer of antiquity, 150 b.o m therefore 180 yean later. 
At this time all the writings of Aristarohus were ex- 
tant, and had the Copemican system been set forth 
in them Hipparchus would not nave despaired of ex- 
plaining the motions of the planets. The same is 
true of Ptolemy, in whose Almagest, the most com- 
plete work of antiquity on astronomy, this system is 
not mentioned in the account of Aristarohus. Every 
Copemican speaks of the motion of the earth, but 
not every one who speaks of the motion of the earth 
is a Copemican. Copernicus was led to the dis- 
covery of his system by consideration of the compli- 
cated motion of the planets, and in the dedication of 
his immortal work, De Revolutionlbus Orblum, to 
Pope Paul III., he says that the truth of his Bittern 
is proved by the motion of the planets, since their 
successive stations and retrogradations are the simple 
and necessary consequence of the motion of the 
earth round the sun; and we need not take refuge in 
the complicated epicycles. Copernicus did not live 
to see the persecutions which the Roman Catholic 
priests raised against his system. They began only 
100 years later (about 1610), when the telescope was 
invented, when the moons of Jupiter and the phases 
of Venus were discovered, and by these means the 
zeal for astronomy had been highly excited. Every 
city in Italy was then a little Athens, in whioh the 
arts and sciences flourished. Galileo obtained high 
distinction, and defended the new system of the 
world. The Roman inquisition summoned him be- 
fore its tribunal, and be was compelled to abjure this 
theory. (See Galileo.) The general sympathy for 
the fate of this astronomer increased the popularity 
of the system, and it was as violently defended on 
one side as it was attacked on the other. Among 
the arguments against the motion of the earth it was 
alleged that a stone falling from a tower did not fall 
westward of the tower, notwithstanding this had ad- 
vanced eastward several hundred feet during the four 
or five seconds of the fall of the stone. Copernicus 
had answered justly: the cause of its remaining near 
the tower is, that it has the same motion eastward, 
and, in falling, does not lose this motion, but ad- 
vances with the earth. Galileo said the same, and 
asserted that a stone falling from the top of the mast 
of a vessel at full sail, falls at the foot of the mast, 
notwithstanding the mast advances perhaps 10 or 
more feet during the fall. Gassendi tried these ex- 
periments in the harbour of Marseilles, and the 
stones fell at the foot of the mast, notwithstanding 
the vessel was under full sail; Galileo therefore 
maintained that it is impossible to draw any conclu- 
sions concerning the motion of the earth from such 
experiments, since bodies would fall on the earth in 
motion precisely the same as on the earth at rest 
In 1 642 Galileo died. In the same year Newton was 
born. He proved in 1679 that the opinion of Galileo 
was erroneous, and that we certainly can try experi- 
ments on the motion of the earth; that the balls 
would not deviate westward, but would fall a little 
eastward of the plumb-line, about a half inch at the 
height of 800 feet The cause is this: since the 
top of the tower is at a greater distance from the 
axis of the earth than its base, the motion must 
be greater at the former point than at the latter; the 
ball in falling does not lose this motion, and there- 
fore advances before the plumb-line, whioh strikes 
the foot of the tower, since it has a lea motion east- 
ward. This hint given by Newton was followed by 
Hooke. He tried experiments on the motion of tbs 
earth at a height of 160 feet, and snarled that he 
succeeded. Only 112 yean later, a young geometri- 
cian in Bologna* Guglielminl, attempted to repeat 
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these experiment*, which had been considered very 
difficult, % astronomers, in the tower Degli A Bin alH, 
In that city, at a height of 240 feet. After having 
surmounted aU difficulties, he succeeded in causing 
the fall of sixteen balls which perceptibly deviated 
eastward. But Guglielmini committed an error in 
not suspending the lead every day when he tried his 
experiments, of which he often made three or four in 
one night He did not drop the plummet until after 
he had finished all his experiments, and as it did not 
come to a perpendicular position until six months, on 
account of stormy weather, the tower in the mean- 
time was a little bent, the point at which the plum- 
met should have fallen was altered, and his experi- 
ments were lost. This happened in 1792. Benzen- 
berg, a German, performed similar experiments in 
1804, in Michael’s Tower, in Hamburg. He let fall 
thirty balls from the height of 285 feet; the balls 
deviated from the perpendicular 4 lines eastward. 
But they deviated at the same time 1£ line south- 
ward, probably owing to a gentle draft of air in the 
tower. He repeated these experiments in 1805, in a 
coal-pit, at ScmebuBch, in the comity of Mark, at the 
height of 260 feet; there the balls deviated from the 
perpendicular five lines eastward, just as the theory 
of the motion of the earth requires for the latitude 
of 51®, but neither southward nor northward. From 
these experiments Laplace calculated that the 
chances are 8000 to 1 that the earth turns round its 
axis. The invention of the telescope, by means of 
which the rotation of Jupiter was Boon observed, but 
still more Newton's discovery of universal gravity, 
and of the nature of the celestial motions, established 
the theory of the motion of the earth ; and in modem 
times no man of intelligence doubts it any longer. 
The French general Allix, however, endeavoured to 
prove that the motion of the planets does not depend 
on the law of gravitation. The flattening of the 
earth at the poles, and the diminution of gravity in 
the vicinity of the equator, proved by experiments on 
the motion of the pendulum in the equatorial regions 
(see Pendulum), also give as convincing proofs of 
the rotation of the earth, as the aberration of light 
(Bee Abebbation) affordB of the revolution of the 
earth round the sun. Foucault’s pendulum experi- 
ment is a beautiful illustration of the earth's rotation. 
See Foucault’s Pendulum Experiment. 

EARTH CURRENTS. Telegraph lines, and 
particularly long submarine lines, are constantly 
troubled by violent electrical disturbances of the 
nature of transient currents, which rush in one direc- 
tion or the other through the line. The name earth 
currents is given to these movements of electricity. 
They are frequently eo powerful and bo changeable 
as to render the use of the telegraphic instruments 
for the time impossible, the earth currents passing so 

The nature of these disturbances is not thoroughly 
understood. They are found, however, to be very 
intimately connected with the perturbations of terres- 
trial magnetism called magnetic storms , and these, it 
is well known, are closely connected both with the 
appearance of the aurora borealis, and with the oc- 
currence of the sun’s spots. (See Storm — Magnetic.) 
It seems probable that earth currents and the aurora 
are due to secondary discharges taking place in con- 
sequence of alterations in terrestrial magnetism, and 
that these alterations in terrestrial magnetism are 
caused bv violent solar disturbances. 

EARTHENWARE, as distinguished from porce- 
lain, is opaque, as distinguish ed from stoneware the 
body is dull and earthy. It consists of day, such as 
that from Cornwall, mixed with ground fiints for the 
white and better kinds, or of common clay, sometimes 
mixed with sand and lime, and frequently ooloured red 


or brown bv iron, for the ooarser varieties. The 
glaze depends on the quality of the ware; generally 
it is of a readily fusible character and contains lead; 
but a simple salt glaze is employed for oommon 
articles. Occasionally the unglazed body is employed, 
as for water-bottles, cream-iugs, vases, and ornaments; 
these have generally a reddish-brown colour, due to 
iron. The finer kinds of earthenware, such as Ma- 
jolica, Delft ware, Faience, and Palissy ware, are not 
only glazed, but are besides elaborately coloured and 
enamelled and ornamented with raised figures of 
various kinds. See Faience, Potteby. 

EARTHQUAKE, a shaking of certain parts of 
the earth’s surface, produced by causes not perceiv- 
able by our senses. This motion occurs in very dif- 
ferent ways, and in various degrees of violence. 
Sometimes it is perpendicular, throwing portions of 
the ground into the air, and making others sink. 
Sometimes it is a horizontal, undulating motion, and 
sometimes it appears to be of a whirling nature. 
Sometimes it is quickly over; sometimes continues 
long, or recurs at intervals of weeks, days, or months. 
At one time it is confined within a small circle; at 
another it extends for many miles. At one time it 
is hardly perceptible; at another it is so violent that 
it not only demolishes the works of human art, bnt 
changes the appearance of the ground itself. Some- 
times the surface of the ground remains unbroken; 
sometimes it bursts open into clefts and chasms; and 
then occasionally appears the phenomenon of the 
eruption of gases, and ako of flameB, with the ejection 
of water, mud, and stones, as in volcanic eruptions. 
The eruptions of proper and permanent volcanoes art 
preceded by, and proportionate to the agitations of 
the earth in their neighbourhood. These observa- 
tions furnish grounds for the conclusion that earth- 
quakes cannot proceed from external causes, but arise 
from certain powers operating within the circumfer 
ence or crust of the earth. Moreover, all the pheno- 
mena of earthquakes bear so much affinity to those 
of volcanoes, that there can hardly be a doubt that 
both proceed from the same causes, acting differently, 
according to the difference of situation, or different 
nature of the surface on which they operate. A vol- 
canic eruption differs from an earthquake principally 
in proceeding from a permanent crater, from which 
similar irruptions are always liable to recur, while 
the recurrence of earthquakes, though frequent in 
the same localities, are not confined exactly to the 
same spot. All the other phenomena of a volcano, 
such as the subterranean thunder-like noises, the 
shaking, raising, and bursting asunder of the earth, 
and the emission of elastic fluids, the fire and flames, 
the ejection, too, ot mineral substances — all occur, 
now and then, more or less, in earthquakes as well as 
in volcanic eruptions, even when at a distance from 
active volcanoes; and the genuine volcanic eruptions 
are, as has been remarked, accompanied or announced 
by shakings of the earth. All our observations go to 
prove that volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, the heav- 
ing of the ground from within, and the disruption of 
it in the Bame way, are produced by internal heat, 
the active manifestations of which proceed from a 
great depth beneath the surface of the earth. The 
moat remarkable earthquakes of modern times are 
those which destroyed Lima, in 1746, and Lisbon, in 
1755; in the latter above 30,000 persons perished. 
It extended to Africa, America, ana Greenland. Of 
a still more recent date are the earthquakes that 
visited Calabria in 1857, by which about 10,000 
lives were lost; Peru and Ecuador In 1868, when 
about 25,000 persons perished; and the fohmd of 
Ischia, when about 5000 were killed. An earthquake 
shock that caused some damage to property visited 
eastern England in 1884. 
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EARTHS. In former chemical classifications 
and to some extent still, the term earth is applied 
to denote a tasteless, inodorous, dry, uninflammable, 
non- volatile, insoluble subetanoe, which is difficultly 
fusible, and of a moderate spedfio gravity. The 
earths are seldom found in a state of purity in 
nature; their general mode of occurrence is in in- 
timate union with each other, and with various 
adds and metallio oxides. Under these circum- 
stances they constitute by far the greatest part of 
the strata, gravel, and soil which go to make up the 
mountain^ valleys, and plains of our globe. The 
more important earths are tone, baryta, strontia, 
magnesia, alumina, ztreonia, glueina, yttria, and 
tharina. The earths are divided into two classes, 
the alkaline and proper earths. The alkaline earths 
are baryta, strontia, lime, and magnesia, and they 
have a certain resemblance to the alkalies. They 
are soluble in water, baryta and strontia readily, 
lime sparingly, and magnesia very slightly. Their 
solutions affect vegetable colours in the same way 
as the alkalies. They combine with acids, forming 
neutral salts, some of which are readily soluble in 
water, while others are quite insoluble. The proper 
earths are insoluble in water, infusible at the greatest 
heat of our furnaces, and, by being exposed to heat, 
in a greater or less degree, they lose their property of 
easy solubility in acids. Some of them are incap- 
able of combining with carbonic acid, and the re- 
mainder form with it insoluble compounds. The 
earths were regarded as simple bodies until the 
brilliant researches of Sir H. Davy proved them to 
be oompoundB of oxygen with metals somewhat 
similar to those of the alkalies potassium and sodium. 
For a more particular account of the properties of 
the earths and of their metals consult the articles 
relating t o the m respectively in this work. 

EARTHWORM, the popular name of various 
species of Annelida, belonging to the class Cheeto- 
poda and the order Oligoohmta, but applied more 
particularly to (jhe genus Lwnbricua. Earthworms 
have a long, ringed body, whioh in Borne exotic 
species ( Mioroohceta Rap pi of South Africa ; Mtgat- 
colides auutralti of Australia) attains a length of 
about six feet. All earthworms have groups of 
Bmall rod-like locomotive organs called setae, pro- 
jecting from most of the segments of the body, but 
the first segment behind the head, and sometimes 
several of the succeeding ones, has no setsB. Each 
segment has eight or more sets, arranged in groups 
on the under surface, or more rarely forming a circle 
round the body. The body oavity is divided by 
transverse septa into segments corresponding with 
the externally marked rings. All the species have 
a swollen glandular girdle called a diteUum, used 
for secreting the cocoon whioh incloses the eggs. 
Earthworms have neither eyes nor ears, but they 
are sensitive to light and, to some extent, to sound. 
The alimentary system of true earthworms is very 
complicated. The food is first reoeived into a mus- 
cular pharynx, from which it passes into the long 
gullet, lined by calcareous glands. Behind the 
gullet is a swollen crop opening into the muscular 
gissard, which often non tains stones for use in grind- 
ing. The food on leaving the gizzard enters the 
long Intestine, which leads to the anus. Parts of 
the alimentary canal are lined by characteristic 
yellow cells. The vascular system of earthworms 
Is well developed, and the excretory system consists 
of bodies known as nephridia, analogous to kidneys, 
of whioh there are two to most of the segments. 
All earthworms are hermaphrodite, but the union 
of two individuals is neoessaiy for reproduction. 
A— reproduction is unknown among true earth- 
worms. The egg-ooooons secreted by the ditellum 
Von. v. 


are usually of an ellipsoidal shape. The young do 
not pass through any larval stag*, Earthworms 
readily reproduce parts of their bodies that may 
have been lost bv aoeident Earthworms burrow in 
the soil and seldom come to the surface during the 
day. They feed on decaying leaves, twigs, sou, do, 
and their faces form the well-known worm-caste. 
The masterly researches of Charles Darwin have 
shown how important a part they play in the econ- 
omy of nature by continually exposing fresh soil on 
the surface, and thus assisting powerfully in the 
formation of vegetable mould. Some earthworms 
exhibit phosphorescence. The burrowing Oligoohmta, 
or earthworms proper, have been grouped in seven 
families, of whioh the best known Is Lumbrioidn, 
with eight seta in four ventral pairs on each seg- 
ment. The chief genus of this family is Lumbrious 
( L . agricola is the oommon earthworm; other British 
species are L. herculeus, L. rubdlut). The eggs of the 
oommon earthworm are deposited below the surfaoe 
of the soil in spring. The young worms are hatohed 
in summer, and are fully developed in the autumn. 
The young differ from the mature worms ohiefiy in 
Bize, but they have no olitellnm. See F. E. Red- 
dard’s Monograph of the Oligoohmta (Oxford, 1895), 
and Darwin’s Formation of Vegetable Mould through 
the Action of Worms (1881). 

EAR- TRUMPET, an instrument used by per- 
sons partially deaf to strengthen the sensation of 
Bound. The purpose of the external ear, both In 
men and beasts, is to collect, by its funnel form, the 
waves of sound, and conduct them to the internal 
organs, the seat of the sense of hearing. All the 
artificial instruments, then, ought to resemble in 
form the natural ear. They are sometimes made 
like a trumpet of moderate size, the smaller aper- 
ture enters the ear, and the wider is directed to the 
quarter from which the sound proceeds. But these 
instruments are inoonvenient, both on aooount of 
their size and the necessity of 'continually holding 
to the ear. Ear- cornets (so called from the Frenoh, 
comet acouatique) are applied to the outside of the 
ear, and kept in their place by a slender steel spring. 
A small instrument in the form of a scroll, called an 
auricle, is worn inside the ear, the mouth only being 
visible. It may be doubted, however, whether these 
instruments are as efficient as the larger tubes. 
Flexible india-rubber tubes, kept open by a spiral 
wire spring, are among the most convenient forms 


of ear-trumpet. 

EARWIG- {Forficula), a genus of orthopterous 
insects, forming the type of a family, Forfioulida, 
which is sometimes regarded as constituting a 
distinct order under the name Dermaptera, or 
Euplexoptera. The popular name is derlvsd from 
the supposed habit of the common species of insinu- 
ating itself into the ears of persons who incautiously 
sleep among grass where it is found. This insect 
has generally a habit of concealing itself in cavities, 
endeavouring to reach their innermost r eces s es, and 
in some rare oases may have sought a hiding-place 
in the ear, but its passage into the internal ear would 
be stopped either by the waxy secretion or by the 
tympanic membrane. Yet this notion of its habits 
is widely spread, the insect in Germany being called 
‘ear- worm* (Ohrvurm), In Tranoe ‘pierce -ear’ (petw- 
oreUle). The oommon earwig (F. aurimtlaria ) Ufoond 
throughout Europe, in North Africa, Asia Minor, and 
North America. It has a length of from two-fifths 
to two-thirds of an inch, the male being usually 
larger than the female. The antemus are thread- 
like, and the number of Joints is fifteen. The 
fore-wings a re short, horny, and somewhat root- 
angular, but the laiger hind-wings are thin and 
mainly membranous, and fold up somewhat Uko 

its 
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a tin under the fore-wings. The last segment of 
the abdo men carries a pair of curved, horny, pincsr- 
lika appendages, which, in the male, are toothed at 
the base. The eggs are laid in spring, about twenty 
at a time, and are carefully protected by the female. 
The young earwigs differ little, except in size, from 
the mature insects; they are guarded by the mother 
during the first period of their existence. Earwigs 
shun light as far as possible and this habit is taken 
advantage of by gardeners to catch them and destroy 
them. Inverted flower-pots and other shelters of a 
■imilar kind are placed in suitable spots. The ear- 
wigs enter into these during daylight and so fall an 
easy prey to the gardener. In daytime they may 
be found in various situations, suoh as beneath the 
bark of trees, under stones, in the soil, or in any 
suitable hole. They feed on fruits, seeds, leaves, 
and flowers, and at times on animal refuse. Other 
eight species of this genus are found in Europe. In 
the genus Chdidura, represented in Europe by nine 
species, the wings are altogether wanting. Labia is 
another genus with only one European species (L. 
minor), which is common in Britain about manure 
heaps and similar habitats. The genus Labidura, 
with twenty-five or more joints in the antenna, is 
represented in Britain by a single rsre species ( L . 
riparia). 

EASEL, the frame on which an artist supports 
the canvas or panel on which he is painting, usually 
made to fold up after use. 

EAST, one of the four cardinal points of the 
compass, being the point of the horizon where 
the sun is seen to rise when in the equator, or a 
point on the earth determined by a perpendicular 
to tbs meridian drawn towards the quarter of sun- 
rise. For the origin of the word see Eastsb. 

EAST ANGLES. See England— H istory. 

EASTBOURNE, a municipal borough and 
popular watering-place of England, in the county 
of Sussex, on the English Channel, 8 miles north- 
east of Beachy Head and 56 miles by rail from 
London. The present town has grown up sinoe 
about 1870, and includes the formerly separate 
villages of Eastbourne, South bourne. Sea Houses, 
and Meads. The site is a very healthy one, and 
the death-rate of the town is very low. Many 
of the streets are adorned with trees, and not a 
fsw of the buildings are worthy of notice. Among 
the churches the most notable are those of St. 
Mary, mostly early English, restored in 1891 ; 
St. Saviour ; All Souls ; besides numerous chapela 
belonging to the Roman Catholios and various Non- 
conformist bodies. Other buildings and institutions 
worthy of mention are the fine town-hall, built of 
hriok in Bsmaissanoe style; Eastbourne College; 
the building containing the swimming baths; two 
theatres; the All Saints Convalescent Hospital; 
the Princess Alice Memorial Hospital; together 
with several handsome hotels. Tne Grand and 
the M" 1 ”* Parades extend for some two miles 
along the sea-front, whioh is lighted by eleotrio light, 
and, like the other promenades running parallel to 
them, they are beautifully laid oat The long pier 
was constructed in 1872, and in 1894 a new landing- 
step wee completed. There is a fine pavilion and 
ooaoert hall, and the beautiful Devonshire Park 
niwitshis ****&*** pavilion, used for concerts and 
other purposes. There are fine golf-links behind 
the town. ***»■*•»* remains have been discovered 
at Eastbourne on several occasions. E a stbou rne 
gives name to a pari. div. of Sunax. Pop. (1891), 
84£69; of parLdiv., 66,460; in 1801, 48,837 and 79,415. 

EASTER, the great Christian festival com- 
memorating the resurrection of Jesus Christ ob- 
served with great solemnity by the Roman Catholic, 


Greek Orthodox, Anglican, and other ohurches, but 
not to the same extent by Presbyterians and similar 
bodies. The Easter festival was regarded by the 
early Christians as a continuation of the Jewish 
feast of the pasaover, and the name of the festival 
in the classical and Romance languages (French, 
pdquei ; Italian, paiqua ; Latin, pasoha) is derived 
from the Hebrew word for pasaover. The Greek 
name pascka was afterwards regarded as connected 
with pasehein (to Buffer), and from this etytnologioal 
error arose some important ohanges In the Christian 
conception of the festival. Easter was much more 
solemnly observed during the earlier history of the 
Christian Church than it is now, and the oelebra- 
tions connected with it extended over a longer 
season. The week preceding the festival proper, 
Holy Week, was kept as a time of fasting and pre- 
paration, and the week following was given up to 
joyful celebrations. The ecclesiastical year began 
with this greatest of festivals. Easter Eve was ob- 
served with especial strictness, and midnight services 
ushered in the morning of the resurrection festival, 
and marked the end of the Lenten fasting. Candles, 
waxen tapers, and lamps played a prominent part 
in such services, and in some oases acquired sym- 
bolical meanings. Catechumens were baptized in 
considerable numbers on Easter Eve. The advent 
of Easter Day marked the beginning of a season of 
rejoicing, which terminated on Low Sunday, a week 
after the festival. All oooupations were suspended 
for a time, many prisoners were released, debtors 
were forgiven, slaves were manumitted, and alms- 
giving became general. For long there was con- 
siderable controversy in the church regarding the 
proper time of celebrating Easter. The dispute 
between the Western and Eastern churches on this 
matter came to a head in the second century, rhe 
Eastern ohurches celebrated the festival on the 
fourteenth day of the Jewish month Niaan, the day 
of the pasaover; but the Western churches, regard- 
ing the festival less as a continuation of the paaeover 
than sa a oommemoration of Christ’s resurrection, 
kept it on the first Sunday after the fourteenth day 
of Niaan. For some time both practices were 
allowed, but the council of Nice in 825 A.D. de- 
finitely enjoined the general adoption of the Western 
practice. It was ordained that Easter must be cele- 
brated on the Sunday following the 14th day of the 
paschal moon; that the paschal moon is that moon 
of which the 14th day falls on, or next follows, the 
day of the vernal equinox; that the 21st of March 
is to be considered the vernal equinox. From that 
time onwards those who adhered to the Eastern 
method were regarded as heretics, and were known 
as quartodeeimans. The controversy between the 
Celtic and the Roman church in Britain regarding 
the keeping of Easter, whioh was decided in favour 
of the latter at the counoil of Whitby in 664, had 
regard to the cycle to be used in computing the 
time of the celebration. The oldest oyole was that 
known as the octaMUru (from Greek words for 
'eight' and 'year'), which consisted of eight years 
only and was very imperfect, even with several cor- 
recting modifications. That usually known as the 
Metonie cycle, from its supposed inventor, consisted 
of nineteen years, and depends on the fact that 19 
years differ from 285 lunations by less than one- 
tenth of a day. The Metonio cycle ultimately dis- 
placed all others in fixing the oelebratioas of Easter. 
In Britain the Celtic church retained an eighty-four 
yean' cycle at a time when the English ahorch in 
Britain had, in common with Western churches 
generally, abandoned it in favonr of the Metonio. 
The keeping of Easter is now based an sn arti- 
ficial Inner cycle whioh ta finally pe rf ect ed fay the 
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establishment of the Gregorian Calendar in 1582. 
(See Calendar) The name Eaeter, Anglo-Saxon 
E<ubrt, lik* the German Ostern, is moat probably 
derived from the name of the feast of the Tentonio 
goddess Oitara, whioh was oelebrated by the ancient 
Saxons early in the spring, and for which, ae in many 
other instances, the first missionaries wisely substi- 
tuted the Christian feast. The name is probably 
derived from a root meaning 1 to burn \ which also 


oaten. Easter-fires, Eaater-eggs, and many other cus- 
toms and superstitions, have all their origin from the 
ancient heathen feast, whioh, as the celebration of 
the resurrection; of nature, was very appropriately 
succeeded by the festival whioh commemorates the 
resurrection of Christ. 

EASTER ISLAND, an island in the South 
Pacific Ocean, Ion. 109° 17' w.; lat. 27° 6' s. It is 
of a triangular form, one side about 12 miles long, 
the other two about 9 each. It has mountains of 
some height. The soil is fertile, but little cultivated. 
Yams, sweet-potatoes, &a, are grown. There are 
some remarkable sculptures on this island, consisting 
of gigantic stone images in great numbers. In 1882 
there were only about 150 natives, 800 of them 
hiving been some yean before conveyed to Tahiti 
and the Gambier Islands. In 1888 Cnili took pos- 
session of the island, and has established a penal 
settlement here The pop, is said to be about 1200. 

EASTERN EMPIRE. See Byzantine Empire. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. From the earliest 
times the commercial enterprise of Europeans has 
been directed towards an immediate intercourse 
with the East Indies. The discovery by the Portu- 
guese at the dose of the fifteenth century of the long- 
sought route to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
gave a new impulse and direction to this enterprise, 
and in nearly all the leading nations of Europe steps 
were taken, either by the direct action of govern- 
ment, or by the formation of chartered and privi- 
leged companies, to participate in the advantages of 
the boundless commerce prospectively revealed in 
the opening up of this new ocean highway. Some 
account will be found of the principal companies 
thus inaugurated in our article Colony. We here 
confine ourselves to the history of the greatest of 
them all, our own East India Company. 

The English, in their first attempts to reach India, 
directed their course to the north-west, as the Dutch 
did to the north-east. In 1553 Edward VI. chart- 
ered a company, with a capital of £6000, which em- 
barked on the career of discovery by equipping three 
vessels, which were despatched under the charge of 
Sebastian Cabot, for the discovery of a northern pass- 
age to India. This expedition, though failing in its 
original object, gave rise to commercial relations 
with the northern coast of Russia. After several 
other attempts to penetrate to India by land, and by 
the Cape route, a society was formed in London to 
prosecute a voyage to the East Indies, and from this 
humble beginning sprung the company which was 
destined to acquire the greatestpowsr of any com- 
mercial association on record. This society, fanned 
in 1599, with e subscribed capital of £30,133, 6s. 8 <1, 
contributed by 101 subscribers of £100 to £8000 each, 
was evidently designed for a permanent enterprise, 
though proposing, is an immediate trial of its powers, 
only a single voyage. ▲ charter was granted to the 
company by Queen Elizabeth on 81st December, 
1600, for fifteen yean, renewable for a similar period. 
In this charter the company is styled, 4 The Gover- 
nor and Company of the Merchants of London trad- 
ing into the East Indies.' The number of persons 
taocspo r a t ed In it is 218, mors than double of the 


original number of subscriber*. The-ttt&ng limits 
assigned by the charter are * all Che Mmda, porta, 
havens, mMm, Greeks, towns, and places of Asia, 
Africa, and America, or any of them, beyond the 
Cape of Batik Esperanza to the Straits of Magellan,' 
with the exception of such places as are already In 
possession of any Christian prince in league or amity 
with the British crown who shall ref use Us consent to 
such trade. The first voyages resulted in large pro- 
fits, as much as 234 per cent, being realised on some. 
During this period, although the ultimate intention 
was probably to form a joint-stock company, only 
the general management of the undertaking was in 
oommon, each merchant venturing his own goods at 
his own risk. In 1604 James L granted a license to 
Sir Edward Michelborne, a member of the Company, 
to trade to Cathaia, China, Japan, Corea, and Cam- 
bay a. Although these countries had not yet bees 
visited by the Company, it considered this a violation 
1 of its charter, and being desirous, from the profits of 
its first voyages, of extending its operations, it sought 
a renewal of its charter, that it might not be hindered 
in raising funds by the suspicion that King James 
might not respect a charter granted by his predeces- 
sor. The charter was consequently renewed in 1609, 
with the additional power granted to the Company of 
seizing and confiscating ships and goods of contraband 


traders, either in the British dominions, or in any of 
the plaoes where they were authorized to trade. The 
number of members included in this charter was 276. 
Instead of the fifteen years’ duration, the charter was 
made perpetual, reserving the power to the crown of 
recalling it at three yean' notice. This renewal of the 
charter was followed by a subscription for a sixth 
voyage, the largest that had yet been made, amount- 
ing to £82,000. 

Among the motives which had induced the Oam 
pony to press for this renewal of their charter was 
the necessity they had experienced from the jealousy 
of the Dutch and Portuguese to send out vessels fitted 
not only for trade, bnt for defence, and, perhaps, If 
the whole truth must be told, for attack. Accord- 
ingly, Captain Best, who commanded the eighth ex- 
pedition, attacked four Portuguese war galleons, con- 
voying 200 sail of merchantmen, off Surat, and gained 
a complete victory, which so impressed the Great Mo- 
gul that he immediately made a treaty with Captain 
Best, giving the English full liberty to trade in his 
dominions. This treaty was concluded on 6th Feb. 
1613. It was followed at onoe by a resolution of 
the Company to trade on a joint-stock. £429,000 was 
raised as capital, and apportioned in fitting out four 
voyages for 1618, 1614, 1615, 1617. In 1617-18 
the Company was so enlarged as to include 954 pro- 
prietors, while a new joint-stock of £1,600,000 was 
subscribed. 

A remarkable event in the history of the Company 
now took place. These large subscriptions excited 
anew the jealousy of the Dutch. They had already, 
to some extent, oonoeded the right of traffic to tbs 
Company in the islands where they held the supre- 


macy, but they regarded the great extension of its 
operations as a wholesale invasion of their privileges, 
and they determined, at least, to reserve a monopoly 
in the trade in spioas from the Moluccas, Bom 
parties appealed to King Jamas, and at length a 
compro mi se was effected, sad by a tr ea ty oon a o d ed 
7th July, 1619, a sort of alliaaoe was entered Into 
betw e en the Dutch and English companies: the ftraA 
ing rights of the English company, without Emit of 
capital, ware acknowledged; purchases were to ha 
arranged by common amts; the English wane is 
have half the pepper sad a third of tbs finer spices; 
new forts acquired la the Motuooas or skrmaa 
were to be jointly gar rboned; finally a onawnHta* af 
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j of four member* from each com* 

. .. i crea t ed with large powers, and twenty war- 

ships placed at lta dispotiL The duration of the 
ttonty via to be for twenty year*. This treaty, which 
mm probably not entered into very heartily on either 
tide, was fil maintained, and ended in a tragical oo- 
cnnenoe. Under the pretence of a conspiracy the 
Dutch authorities first tortured and then massacred 
tile leading members of the English factory established 
under the treaty at Amboyna. When the news of 
this outrage, which occurred on 27th February, 1623, 
readied England, it excited the utmost indignation; 
but the feeble reign of James was drawing to a close, 
and was succeeded by the disastrous one of Charles 
1., and H remained unredressed, save that the com- 
mission appointed, in the time of Cromwell, to adjust 
the claims of the two companies, awarded £3615 to 
the heirs of the sufferers at Amboyna. The English 
Company, ill supported by the crown, was, during 
this period, often reduoea to great straits. Their 
stations had often to be abandoned on account of the 
difficulties entailed by the oppressive character of 
Dutch rule, their trade became unprofitable, and 
their stock fell to a discount To add to these diffi- 
culties, Charles L, in 1635, gave a license to a rival 
company of traders, which became known as Cour- 
ten’s Association. He charged the Company with 
attending only to their own profit, and neglecting to 
form permanent stations after the example of the 
Portuguese and Dutch. An attempt to form a new 
joint-stock failed, and a partial union with the new 
association was effected. Differences still remained, 
tiie new company advocating the old principle of 
private ventures, which oame at length under the 
arbitration of Cromwell, who gave his decision in 
favour of a united joint-stock, and promised a new 
charter. The Company now proceeded to recognize 
their foreign establishments. A territorial footing 
had been acquired in Madras in 1640, to which set- 
tlement was given the control of all the factories in 
Bengal and the Coromandel coast, the supreme 
ooundl in India still remaining at Surat. A new 
charter, granted by Charles il in 1660, enlarged 
the powers of the Company, giving it political and 
judicial authority in the factories and colonies estab- 
lished by it, with the right to appoint governors. It 
also altered its constitution, which had hitherto given 
only one vote to each member, by giving a vote for 
each £500 of stock. In the reign of James II., as a 
natural fruit of these exaggerated powers, the Com- 
pany openly adopted aggressive designs, and sent a 
fleet to India to effect a forcible occupation of Chit- 
tagong. But the time was not come, and their In- 
dian servants were compelled to make a humiliating 
submission to Aurengzebe, who forgave their crime, 
and permitted them to resume their trade. 

On the Revolution of 1688 the Company was in- 
volved in new difficulties. James II. had been their 
g re at e st patron, and they stood upon the precarious 
ground of a royal charter, while Parliament had now 
beoome the supreme authority of the land. To de- 
fend the liberty of trade a new oompany was pro- 
posed, and the Dutch and the French had already 
got nearly a monopoly of the Indian markets. They 
suooeedea, indeed, in getting a new charter from the 
crown; but the Commons, in 1692, presented an ad- 
dress to the crown praying for their dissolution. At 
this *<«««, by an accidental failure to pay a tax upon 
their stock, the Oompany formally forfeited their 
charter, and were compelled to aooept its renewal 
with the important proviso of a reservation to the 
crow n of the right to alter or modify its conditions. 
This proviso was taken advantage of to make several 
important alterations. The maximum stook to be 
haul by any individual was fixed at £10,000, every 


£1000 of whloh was to give a vote, while the right 
of membership was thrown open to all British sub- 
jects. The opposition to the Company was not yet 
arrested, and they were still anxious to obtain parlia- 
mentary sanction: but a new difficulty arose, for, on 
on the evidenoe of Sir Thomas Cooke, they were con- 
victed of extensive bribery. Advantage was taken 
of those difficulties to inaugurate a new oompany in 
a quarter from whioh opposition was not anticipated. 
Scotland had hitherto been prevented bv internal 
troubles from taking a direct snare in the East India 
trade. The Scottish Parliament now sanctioned a 
company entitled the 'Company of Scotland tradeing 
to Affrica and the Indies/ with mercantile and politi- 
cal privileges at least as extensive at those of the 
English oompany. A list of 1219 shareholders^ and 
a capital of £400,000, gave the new oompany a for- 
midable start compared with the humble beginning of 
its established rival. The English Parliament openly 
and bitterly opposed this encroachment upon English 
trade. The king himself, after sanctioning the act 
of Parliament, did not dare to support his Scottish 
subjects; and the proceedings of the agents of the 
new company involved them in a war with Spain. 
Under these accumulated difficulties the Scottish 
company succumbed. Meantime the misconduct 
of tike English company had so strengthened its 
enemies, that, in spite of all its opposition, a resolu- 
tion in favour of the formation of a new company 
passed the House of Commons on 4th May, 1698, 
and this company was actually constituted by Act 
9 William III. cap. xliv. This act provided for 
the extinction of the old company. One condition 
of the act, however, was fatal to the independent 
existence of the new company. Its whole capital 
of £2,000,000 was, by the act, pledged as a fean 
to the government. This and the foreign estab- 
lishments held by the old company led to negotia- 
tions, and finally the two companies were amalga- 
mated by Act 6 Anne, cap. xvii., under the title of 
the United Company of Merchants of England trad- 
ing to the East Indies. By this act a new loan of 
£1,200,000 was taken from the Company. The 
charter was made terminable on three years’ notice 
after 1726. The arrangements between the two 
oompanies were left to the award of Lord Godolphin, 
which was pronounced on 29th September, 1708 
The possessions of the old oompany at the time of 
amalgamation, upon whioh the valuation of £330,000 
was placed in 1700, include 'the ports and islands of 
Bombay and St Helena, with all their rights, profits, 
territories, and appurtenances whatsoever;’ under the 
presidency of Bombay are enumerated the factories of 
Surat, Swally, and Broach, where the Company have 
agents; and Amadavad, Agra, and Lucknow, where 
they have only buildings, Ac. On the coast of Malabar 
are mentioned the forts of Carwar, Tellicherry, and 
Anjengo, and the factory of Callout; in Persia the 
factories of Gombroon, Sheraz, and Ispahan; on the 
Coromandel coast, Forts St George and St David, 
with the surrounding territory ; the factories of Cud- 
dalore, Porto-Novo, Pettipolee, MelohilepaUm (Ma- 
sulipata m), M adapollam, and Yizagapatam; in Ben- 
gal Fort-William, and the factory of Chuttanuttee 
ana surrounding territories, the factories of Balasore, 
Cossimbuzar, Dacca, Hooghly, Moulds, Rajahmaul, 
and Patna. Possessions in Cochin-China, the island 
of Sumatra, Ac., are also enumerated. A footing 
was thus already established in the three presidencies. 
The factory of Chuttanuttee or Ohutianee, the future 
site of Calcutta, had only been acquired by a formal 
grant in 1695, after the humiliating submission to 
Aurengzebe. Each of the three presidencies was 
organised under a president and oouncfl, with inde- 
pendent powers. The act of the United Oompany 
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bad mmAm some Important altaratloiis In ha powers. 
The oonstltation of the Company was re eto red to iti 
early footing, aooording to which each proprietor 
ooold azerdaa only one rota, the limit of stock to be 
held by eaoh proprietor being withdrawn, and £600 
again constituted the minimum entitling to a plaoe 
in the court of proprietors. This led the large* two- 
prietora to divide their aharea among nominal holders, 
_ i aa to increase their influence. The director! were 
elected annually, and as they held valuable appoint- 
ments at their disposal corruption began to enter 
largely into the conduct of the elections. The divi- 
dends of the Company, however, rose rapidly after 
the amalgamation, and finally settled at 8 per oent,; 
and it proeured without difficulty, at various periods, 
a prolongation of its exclusive privileges until 1780, 
still with three years' notice. In the meantime the 
French oompany (see Colony) had, as well a a the Eng- 
lish, been growing in power and importance in the East, 
and on the outbreak of the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession in 1744 commenced those struggles which were 
destined to end in the establishment of British supre- 
macy over nearly the whole of India. We do not pur- 
pose here to give an outline of events which Involve 
nearly the whole history of India and a great part 
of that of Europe during the period of their oocurrenoe, 
and shall confine ourselves to the history of the 
organization of the Company which had so large a 
part in them. It 1 b curious, however, to note with 
what reluctance, when their struggles with the French 
and the zeal of their own servants had led them into 
collision with the native powers, this mercantile oom- 
pany embraced the destiny which was forcing on them 
the position of great territorial magnates. In their 
instructions to the Council of Madras in 1768, after 
intimating the limits they wish to keep in opposition 
to French ascendency, they say, 1 If we pass these 
bounds we shall be led on from one acquisition to 
another till we shall find no security but in the acqui- 
sition of the whole, which, by dividing your force, 
would lose us the whole, and end in our extirpation 
from Hindustan.' 1 It is not for the Company,' they 
add, ‘ to take the part of umpires of Hindustan.' 

In 1766 the right of the Company to acquire terri- 
torial possessions formed, in consequence of recent 
acquisitions, a subject of parliamentary inquiry; and 
in the following year Parliament vetoed a resolution of 
the oourt ofproprietors to raise their dividend to 12$ 
per oent. The question of the political rights of the 
Company being thus opened up, the ministry began 
to act on their view of it by sending out a crown 
plenipotentiary to India. After a protracted strug- 
gle at home and abroad, a regulating act was passed 
in 1778 remodelling the powers of the Company, 
and placing it completely under the control of Par- 
liament. Instead of the twenty-four directors being 
elected annually, six were now to retire in rotation 
each year. £600 stock entitled a proprietor to at- 
tend the oourts; £1000 gave one vote; £8000, two; 
£6000, three; and £10,000 or upwards, four votes. 
Provision was made to prevent the multiplication of 
votes by a fictitious distribution of shares. By this 
act the constitution of the councils of the presidencies 
was also regulated, and to the governor-general and 
council of Fort-WilHam, in Bengal, was assigned the 
superintendence over councils of the presidencies of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolea. The first members , 
of the oouncfii were named by the legislature, but 
future elections, after their term of office had expired, 
were left to the Oompany. The act provides for the 
awtahlhhment by the crown of oourts of judicature 
In India. Hie charter, which expired in 1780, was 
renewed till 170L The renewal act (21 George ILL 
cap. lxv.) provided that the Company, which waa 
already bound to submit to the government all da- 
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•patches received from India, sknAd submit far 
approval all despatches proposed to be ha—nlttsil 
thither. A further modification of the 
power of the Oompany waa effected by an act (24 
George EH. cap. xxv.), which received the royal con- 
sent on 18th August, 1784. This act estahfishod a 

a since known as the board of control, to aujMr- 
diroct, end control all acta, operation^ and 
oonoerns relating to the civil and military government 
or revenues of India. The board was to consist of 
a principal secretary of state, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and four privy -councillor! nominated by 
the cr ow n . As the first two members seldom at- 
tended, the senior of the appointed members came 
ultimately to be designated President of the Board 
of Control. The directors of the Company wan 
bound to submit all their papers to this hoard, and 
obey its instructions. Commercial matters were net 
to be submitted to the oontrol of the board; and his 
majesty in ooundl was to decide without appeal 
whether any matter was included in this exoeption 
or not In matters relating to peace and war, and to 
diplomatic negotiations, the instructions of the board 
of control were to be communicated to a secret com- 
mittee consisting of three members appointed br the 
directors, and who were to withhold all knowledge 
of these instructions from the rest of the oourt. 
From this time the political power of the Company 
was little more than nominal. While the right of 
nominating the servants of the Company waa still 
left to the directors, the absolute right of recall was 
vested in the crown. A subsequent declaratory hill 
(28 George III. cap. lxxviit) regulated the power of 
the board of oontrol to send out troops at the ex- 
pense of the Company. By act 88 George HL cap. 
lii. the exclusive trade and revenue privileges of the 
Company were oontinued to them for twenty-four 
years from 1st March, 1794. A concession was 
made to the opposition of the large towns to the oon- 
tinuanoe of a commercial monopoly, requiring the 
Company to allow annually a certain amount of their 
tonnage for the accommodation of private trade. 
This concession was not deemed satisfactory; and as 
early as 1808 a select ooznmittee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to enter into the terms on 
which a renewal of the charter might he recom- 
mended. At first the government were disposed, on 
condition of throwing open the export trade, to give 
the Company the benefit of their warehousing arrange- 
ments by confining imports to London; but petitions 
oontinued to pour m in favour of the entire opening up 
of the trade, and the directors were unwilling to con- 
cede even what was required of them. Finally 
the charter was renewed in 1818 for twenty 
years from 10th April, 1814, in regard to territorial 
possessions, but the right of exclusive trade was re- 
stricted to China, and the India trade waa thrown 
open to all British subjects under the restrictions that 
it must be carried on in vessels of not lam than 860 
tons register, and that imports should be admitted 
only to ports certified by oiders in ooundL A church 
establishment for India was also provided by this act 
The appointment of governors-general, governors, 
and oommandara-in-chief were no longer to be valid 
without the direct sanction of the cro wn . # 

The renewal of the Company’s charter fax 1884 
took plaoe amid oontinued opposition to their mer- 
cantile, and even to their legislative privileges. It 
oontinued them in all their possessions except the 
island of St Helena, put an end to the exclusive right 
of trade with China, and enacted that the Company 
should with all convenient speed dose their commer- 
cial businem, and make sale of all their property not 
retained for government purposes; all their other 
property was to be held in trust for the mown, which 
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wm io talks §w their debts and guarantee their 
dividend eet of the revenues of India. The stock was 
f«2«ed at £6,000,000, which was to bear interest at 10 
0er cost, and be redeemable after 80th April, 1874, 
on payment of £12,000,000; bat if the Company 
shoald be deprived by authority of Parliament of 
the possession and government of India, it mijht, 
ad any time after 1854, demand redemption at a 
yearns notion. The anticipation contained in this 
aot of an early close of its political ex is ten oe was 
realised. On the outbreak of the mutiny of 1857 
It was felt indispensable to vest the government 
of India directly in the crown. This was done in 
1858, by act 21 and 22 Victoria, cap. cvl, by 
whloh the government of India and all the powers 
of the Company were assumed by the crown. Hence- 
forth the Company existed only for the purpose of 
receiving payment of its capital, and of the divi- 
dends due upon capital until its repayment 
The anomaly of a vast empire being governed by 
a mercantile oompany is almost unprecedented in 
history, and such an anomaly oonld not exist without 
innumerable abuses. One of these, the corruption 
incident to the government of the Company itself, has 
been sufficiently indicated in this sketch. Another 
abuse to which, in fact, the rise of the British empire 
in India is in great measure due, was the almost 
unlimited power of the servants of the Company. 
On the spot, and familiar with the circumstances, 
these servants oould not but frequently regard the 
instructions of their employers with contempt. 
They traded for themselves; they abused their 
power over the natives ; and, finally, they embarked 
on a oareer of conquest, into which they were partly 
dragged by circumstances. They were unrestrained 
by the fear of a powerful authority at home, which 
would have kept in check the servants of a regular 
government, so that both the good and the evil that 
have resulted from this peculiar domination would 
probably have been restricted within narrower limitH 
by a more vigorous home administration. The 
monopoly of trade so long held by the Company 
tended greatly to restriot the Indian trade, and to 
enrich individuals at th^ expense of the public; 
while from the impossibility of controlling so vast a 
monopoly the wealth thus diverted from tho ordinary 
channels of trade did not flow into those which the 
monopolists had prepared for it. The Company was 
frequently reduced to financial difficulties, and 
brought sometimes to the brink of ruin, while its 
servants were enriching themselves at its expense. 
These inevitable evils made the cessation of the 
Company’s powers, both commercial and political, 
only a question of time; but it must not be for- 
gotten, that to this extraordinary institution, aided 
indeed bv events which were neither anticipated nor 
desired by its promoters, Britain owes its Indian 
Empire. The government of India has now been 
placed under a speoial secretary of state, aided by a 
council of not less than ten members appointed for 
ten years, vacancies being filled up by the secretary 
for India. The majority of the oouncil must be quali- 
fied by residence in India. The executive govern- 
ment in India itself is vested in the governor-general, 
or; as he is commonly called, the vioeroy. See India. 

EAST INDIES, the name generally bestowed on 
India and Bonth-eastern Asia, continental and in- 
sular, as far as the borders of China, including 
Ceylon and many other islands. 

EASTLAKE, Sib Charles Look, President of 
the Royal Academy, was born at Plymouth, 17 th 
November, 1798. He was for a short time a pupil 
in the Charterhouse, and entered the schools of the 
Royal Academy, where Hay don, a friend of his 
fattier, supervised his education. In 1815 he went 


to France, but the oommenoement of the Hundred 
Days drove him to England, and he remained for 
some time in Plymouth oooupied as a portrait- 
painter, where, when the BeUerophon arrived, he 
made a most successful portrait of the emperor. In 
1816 he went to Italy, and for fourteen years his 
home was at Rome, his Italian life being broken by 
visits to England and Greece. Pictures of banditti 
and other subjeots exhibited in England procured 
him the associateship of the Academy in 1827. Pil- 
grims Arriving in Sight of Rome (1828) became so 
popular that the artist became tired of repeating it 
in different versions. In 1880 he was made an 
R. A., his diploma picture being 5 agar and IshmaeL. 
Escape of Francesco Carrara (1884), Gaston de Foix 
(1838), Christ Blessing Little Children (1839), and 
Christ Weeping over Jerusalem (1841), were next 
among his noteworthy productions. Helena (1849), 
Ippolita Torelli (1851), Violante (1853), may also 
be mentioned. He translated Goethe’s Theory of 
Colours (1840), and published in 1847 Materials for 
a History of Oil-painting. He became president of 
the Royal Academy in 1850, being knighted on the 
occasion; was keeper of the National Gallery in 
1843-47, and director of the same institution from 
1855 onwards. He died at Pisa, 14th December, 
1865. 

EAST LONDON, a seaport of Cape Colony, on 
the east coast, at the mouth of the Buffalo River, 35 
miles S.E. of King William’s Town, and about 600 
miles from Cape Town by sea. The chief buildings 
are the town -hall, a building containing concert- 
room and public library, several ohurches, hospital, 
public schools, &c. Some of the streets are planted 
with trees, and the appearance of the town has been 
much improved of late. There is a race-oour&, a 
recreation -ground, and a public park known as the 
Queen’s Park. The climate is healthy, and the 
neighbouring scenery very fine. As it is the ter- 
minus of a railway, with extensive harbour accom- 
modation, it now forms an important outlet for the 
produce of this portion of the oolony. Pop. in 1891, 
6858. 

EASTON, a city of the United States, capital of 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania, at the junction 
of the Delaware and Lehigh rivers, 75 miles B.W. 
from New York and 60 miles n. from Philadelphia, 
with both of which plaoes it is connected by rail 
It is the centre of a rich agricultural and mining 
district, and contains a silk factory, a shoe-factory, 
organ works, &o. It is the seat of La Fayette 
College. Pop. (1890), 14,481, 

EAU, a French word, signifying water, and used 
in English with some other words for several 
spirituous waters, particularly perfumes. Eau de 
Cologne is a fragrant water, made originally and in 
most perfection in Cologne. Formerly many wonder- 
ful powers were ascribed to it, and numberless recipes 
have been given for its manufacture. It was invented 
by a person named Farina, in whose family the secret, 
as they say, continues to be preserved, sinoe chemis- 
try has not been able as yet to give the analysis of 
it. It is imitated, however, everywhere. There are 
various manufactories of it in Cologne, producing 
several millions of bottles yearly; mnoh also is 
manufactured at Paris, in Saxony, and other places. 

Ea u de Luce, invented by a person named Luce, 
at Lille, in Flanders, is a volatile preparation, made 
from oil of amber, alcohol, and ammonia. It is a 
milky fluid, powerfully antisposmodlo, and stimu- 
lant. Mixed with nitric acid it forms a substitute 
for musk. Eau de Javelle is the name given to the 
disinfecting and bleaohing solution of chloride of 
potash, but this name is now often applied to a pre- 
paration of chloride of soda having similar properties. 
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EAUX-BONNES, ft oelebnted watori ng-plaoe fn 
France, department Bawes-Pyrdndes, at the bottom 
of ft narrow gorge, about 25 miles south of Pan. 
The springs, which have a temperature of about 
90*, are strongly impregnated with sulphur. About 
6000 to 10,000 visitors resort hither in the oouree 
of tiie season, which lasts from June to October. 
The sulphur springs of Eaux-Chaudes are situated 
4 miles to the north-west Pop. (1891), 785. 

EBAL, a mountain in Palestine, 85 miles north 
of Jerusalem, situated north of Mount Gerizim, 
from which it is separated by a narrow valley con- 
taining the town of Nablous, anciently Shechem. 
Here the Israelites were commanded, on their en- 
trance into the. Holy Land, to set up an altar of 
hewn stones. The fulfilment of thiB is reoorded in 
Jos. viii. 80-85. 

EBB. See Tinas. 

EBB W- VALE, a town in the N.w. of Monmouth- 
shire, England, 2 miles east of Tredegar, situated in 
a district which is rich in iron and coal deposits. 
It has important iron and steel works and large 
collieries. The chief buildings are the places of 
worship, especially Christ Church, and a Literary 
Institute. Pop. (1891), 11,137; (1901), 20,993. 

EBENACEA3, a natural family of plants, be- 
longing to the group of corollifioral dicotyledons, 
consisting of non-lactesoent trees and shrubs, of 
which the wood is very hard, and frequently of very 
dark colour in the centre, as ebony. The leaves are 
alternate, and generally coriaceous and shining. 
The flowers are commonly axillary, hermaphrodite, 
or unisexual; the calyx is monosepalous and per- 
sistent, with three or six equal divisions. The 
corolla iB monopetalous, with imbricated divisions. 
The stamens are usually double or quadruple in 
number of the divisions of the corolla. The ovary 
has several cells, containing each one or two pendent 
ovules ; the style is divided, the Btigma simple or 
bifid. The fruit is a globular berry. The principal 
genera are Diospyros, which yields ebony and iron- 
wood (see Ebony), Royena , to which the African 
bladder-worts belong, and Paralea. 

EBENEZER (Hebrew, the stone of help), the 
name of a field where, at Samuel’s request, the Lord 
discomfited the Philistines with thunder, &c. On 
thiB occasion Samuel set up a stone, and gave it this 
designation, to indicate that the Lord had helped 
them. The site has not hitherto been definitely 
ascertained. 

EBERS, Georg Moritz, Egyptologist and novel- 
1st, was born at Berlin on Mar. 1, 1837, and studied 
law and philology at Gottingen. About 1859 he 
began to devote himself almost exclusively to Egypto- 
logical studies, and in 1868 he was appointed extra- 
ordinary professor of the language, history, and anti- 
quities of ancient Egypt at Jena. In the following 
year he travelled in Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia, and 
on his return in 1870 became ordinary professor of 
Egyptology at Leipzig. Another visit to Egypt in 
1872-73 resulted in the discovery of the important 
medical papyrus, now known by his name. In 1889 
ill-health caused him to give up the active discharge 
of the duties of his ohair, and on Aug. 7, 1898, he died 
at Tutzing, Among his published contributions to 
Egyptology are Disquisitiones de Dynastia vicesima 
sexta Begun ASgyptiorum (1865); Agypten und 
die Bilcher Moees (voL i., 1868, not completed); 
Durch Gosen sum Sinai (1872) ; Papyrus Ebers 
(1875); Eine GaLerle antiker Portraits (1889); Die 
hierojglyphiachen Schriftzeichen der Agypter (1890); 
and ms Agypten in Bild und Wort (two vol*., 1878— 
79), translated into English as Egypt, Descriptive, 
Historical, and Picturesque (1880). Besides these 
works he published many novels, mostly dealing 


with Egyptological subjects, among which ws may 
mention Eine Agyptiache Kdnigstocfcter (An Egyp- 
tian Prinoeas, 1864); Uarda (1877); Homo Bom 
(1878); Die Schwestem (The Sisters, 1880); Der 
Kaiser (The Emperor, 1881) ; Serapis (1885) ; Josna 
(1889); Per Aspera (1892) ; Kleopatra (1894) ; and 
Araohne (1897). He also published a poem oalled 
Elison (1888), and an autobiography (1892), entitled 
Die Gesohichte meines Lebens. A "collective edition 
of his works was published at Stuttgart in 1898-97 
in thirty -two volumes. 

EBIONITES, a sect of the first century, so oalled 
from their leader, Ebion; but others derive the 
name from the Hebrew word ebion, meaning ‘poor’. 
They held several dogmas in common with the 
Nazarenes, united the oeremonies of the Mosaic insti- 
tution with the precepts of the gospel, observed both 
the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sunday, and, 
in oelebrating the Eucharist, made use of unleavened 
bread. Some of them held that Christ was born 
like other men, of Joseph and Mary, but others of 
them, whilst allowing that he was bom of a virgin, 
denied that he was the Word of God, or had any 
existence before his human generation. They said 
he was, indeed, the only true prophet; but vet ft 
mere man, who, by his virtue, had arrived at being 
called Christ , and the Son of God. Of the New 
Testament they received as genuine only the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, and they regarded St. Paul as a 
corrupter of the truth. 

EBLIS, in Moslem demonology, a jinn or spirit 
created out of smokeless fire, who was cast out of 
heaven for refusing to worship Adam because he 
waB made of earth. Ho thenceforth reigned as 
chief of the devils. He is described as of enormous 
Bize, with a red-striped Bkin, a ring-pierced nose, 
long hair, large flapping ears, and a very long tail. 

EBONITE, or Vulcanite, differs from ordinary 
vulcanized caoutchouc only in the larger proportion 
of sulphur it contains — from 80 to 60 per cent — and 
in the higher temperature at which it is made ; but 
inferior Qualities are produced by the addition of 
bitumen, heavy-spar, shell-lac, and other impurities. 
It has a brownish black colour, is hard and tough, 
it outs easily and takes a good polish, is therefore 
very largely used for making combs, brooches, 
bracelets, and a great number of other ornaments. 
It is not affected by water or by any of the usnal 
caoutchouc solvents. As it becomes strongly electro- 
negative by friction, it has been much used in the 
construction of electric machines. 

EBONY, a kind of wood, extremely hard and 
susceptible of a very fine polish, whioh is muoh used 
in mosaic, inlaying, and other ornamental works. 
Its colour is red, black, or green. The black is most 
esteemed, and is imported principally from Madagas- 
car, Mauritius, and Ceylon. Red ebony , so oalled, 
though its colour is brown striped with black, is less 
compact, and is also brought from Madagascar. The 
green is softer than either of the preceding, yields a 
fine green tincture, which is employed in dyeing and 
is brought from the West Indies, particularly from 
Tobago, as well as from the above-mentioned islamls. 
The best is jet black, and free from knots or reddish 
veins. Ebony is imitated by subjecting some bard 
kinds of wood, especially that of the pear-tree, to a 
hot decoction of galls, and, when this is dry, apply- 
ing ink with a stiff brush; a little warm wax is then 
used to give it a polish. The ebony-tree {Diospyros 
ebenus) grows wild in the East Indies, and has been 
cultivated for many years in Mauritius, which sup- 
plies a great part of that consumed in Europe. The 
central part, or heart-wood, only is black ; the sap- 
wood does not differ in colour from that of other 
trees. Several other species of the genus afford 
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i MBonf them D. deetmdra and dodewmdra of 
a -China, which, are need in that oountry for 
sabinet-work, 4a The ebony whioh the Greeks 
deed in the meet ancient times was procured from 
India; but It was unknown in Borne till after the 
victories obtained by Pompey over Mithridatea. The 
ancient inhabitants of India, the Greeks, and finally 
the Romans, made frequent use of this fine wood, 
inlaying it with ivory, on aocount of the contrast of 
odours. According to Pliny, the statue of Diana at 
Ephesus was of ebony, but according to Vitruvius, 
It was of cedar. Artists and poets used ebony alle- 
gorically for the attributes of the inf email, giving a 
throne formed of it to Pluto and Proserpine, and 
making the gate* of hell of the same dark and dur- 
able material. It is used at the present day for 
sculptural deoorations, embellished and inlaid with 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, silver, and gold. 

EBRO (Latin, /torus), a river in Spain, once the 
boundary between the territory of Rome and Car- 
thage, has its source lu the province of Santander, 
10 miles w. by N. of Reynosa. Pursuing a south- 
east course it separates Biscay and Navarre from 
Old Castile, intersects Aragon and the south - east 
portion of Catalonia, and fallB into the Mediter- 
ranean by two mouths in lat 40° 40' N., after a 
course, including windings, of nearly 500 miles. It 
is navigable for boats up to Tudela, about 180 miles 
from its mouth, but is obstructed by Bhoals and 
rapids, to avoid which a canal, about 100 miles long, 
has been constructed south of and nearly parallel to 
the river. 

EBULLITION. In ordinary language the term 
ebullition, or boiling, is applied to the commotion 
accompanied by escape of vapour which takes place 
when a fluid, such as water, is heated. But the 
escape of vapour from water depends not merely upon 
the temperature, but upon the presence of gases and 
other bodies, upon the vessel, and a variety of circum- 
stances, so that a strict definition is necessary. The 
usual statement is that ebullition is the conversion 
of a liquid into a vapour or £as having the same ten- 
sion or elastic force as the air. This conversion takes 
plaoe at different temperatures for different sub- 
stances, but it is so oonstant for each substance that 
the fixity of the boiling-point of a fluid is regarded 
as a very good test of its purity. In determining 
what that point is, it is of oourse necessary to ascer- 
tain what the atmospheric pressure is, to see that it 
does not vary during the experiment, and to fix upon 
some standard pressure for comparison of results. 
The pressure is estimated by the barometer, the 
standard length of the mercurial column being 80 
inches (on the Continent 760 millimetres, or 29*022 
inches). Accordingly, when aqueous vapour has an 
elastic force sufficient to balance a mercury column 
of this length, the water from which it issues is said 
to be in a state of ebullition, and this is what takes 
place at the temperature of 212° F. If now the 
pressure be diminished, the temperature required 
also falls, so that on the top of Mont Blanc the boil- 
ing-point falls to 182° F., and in a vacuum to 70* F. 
Strong spirit of wine, at the standard pressure, boils 
at about 175° F., chloroform at 142° F.. bisulphide 
of carbon at 122° F., ether at 95° F. f hydrofluoric 
acid at 68° F., chloride of ethyl at 55° F., liquid sul- 
phurous add at 14* F., that is, 18° below the melting- 
point of ioe. At the ordinary temperature, there- 
fore, sulphurous add is a gas, and it requires but a 
•light alteration of temperature or pressure to change 
some of the liquids just mentioned into gases. See 
Hi&i. 

£CART£, a game at cards for two persons. It Is 
of French origin, and the terms used in it are gene- 
tally French. It is sometimes played differently in 


this oountry from the French mode, hut the dlffct- 
enoes ate not material. The game is played with 
a piquet pack, that Is thirty-two cards, the mall 
cards, from two to six, being e x c l u d e d. For conveni- 
ence of dealing, two packs are generally used. The 
players cut for the deal ; the lowest card (in Franoe 
the highest) deals. The dealer gives five cards to 
each player, three and two at a time, and turns up 
the eleventh card as trump (French, atout). If the 
turn up is a king he soores one, and if a king turns 
up in the hand of either player the holder may score 
one, but in each case tills must be announced before 
the first trick by saying, ‘I mark king.' The king 
is the highest card, the queen next, then knave, ace, 
ten, <kc. Trump takes all other suits. In playing 
the non-dealer leads; the other player must follow 
suit, and take the trick if he can; if he cannot follow 
suit, he must play trump, if he holds one. The win- 
ner of the trick leads again till the five tricks are 
exhausted. Three tricks count one point, five tricks 
(in French, vole) two points. Five points make a 
game. The player, according to the French game, 
must announce the suit he plays, and if he plays 
differently, can be compelled to play as he announces, 
or if he cannot, as his adversary pleases. The lead- 
ing speciality of the game, from which it derives its 
name, is, that before beginning to play the non-dealer 
may claim to discard (^carter), that ia, to set aside 
any of his cards with which he is dissatisfied, and 
have their place supplied with fresh ones from the 
pack. When this claim ia made, by saying in English, 
I propose,’ or in French, *je propose,’ ‘je demande,' 
'si vous voulez,’ the dealer may either accept or de- 
cline. If he accepts, he says, 'How many?’ (combien 7 ) 
His adversary then names the number of cards ha 
wishes to exchange, which the dealer hands him faun 
the pack, the discarded cards are set aside on the left 
hand of the player. The dealer has then the privi- 
lege to set aside as many cards as he pleases, dealing 
himself new ones from the pack. If the elder hand 
(non-dealer) is not satisfied, he can claim another dis- 
card, which gives a similar privilege to the dealer, 
and so on till the pack is exhausted The discarded 
cards can on no account be recalled, except that when 
one player has claimed a discard, and there are not 
cards enough left to allow the other player to discard, 
he may draw the number of which he ia deficient 
from his own discarded cards. When the pack is 
exhausted, the game proceeds as already explained, 
and this ia also done when either player declines a 
further discard ; but in this case, whether the non- 
dealer declines to ask the discard or the dealer to 
grant it, the other player soores double for his tricks. 
The penalties and the mode of discarding sometimes 
vary from that here explained. In this oountry only 
one discard is sometimes allowed to each player, and 
in Franoe the penalty is mitigated to one point, if he 
loses the odd trick after refusing any discard but 
the first. The game is usually played in rubbers. 

ECBATANA, the chief city or ancient metropolis 
of Media, built, according to Pliny, by Seleuous. 
It was the summer residence of the Persian and 
Median kings, and existed in great splendour at 
a very early period in the history of the world. 
Its walls are described by ancient writers in a 
style of romantic exaggeration, and particularly by 
Herodotus and the author of the book of Judith. 
Daniel is said by Josephus to have built one of its 
most ma g nific e n t palaces, some of the beams of 
whioh were of silver, and the rest of oedar plated 
with gold This splendid edifice afterwards served 
as a mausoleum to the kings of Media, and is affirmed, 
by the last-mentioned author, to have been entire 
in his time. There are no traoes now remaining of 
these lofty buildings; and even the site of this oale- 
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tented city has become a subject of dispute among 
modem travellers. It wee pillaged by the army of 
Alexander. 

BCCE HOMO (Latin, Behold the man !). This 
name ia often given to crucifixes and piotnree which 
represent the suffering Saviour, because, aooording 
to John xix. 5, Pilate broke oat in these words when 
Jesas came forth wearing the crown of thorns and 
the purple robe. 

ECCHYMOSIS ia the medical term applied to 
the extravasation of blood beneath the skin, or in 
the tissues of the body, whether resulting from a 
bruise or any other cause. 

ECCIUS. See Eck. 

ECCLESIASTES, one of the canonical books of 
the Old Testament. It is professedly written by 
Solomon, but its authorship has been questioned by 
Grotius and later critics. It is said to contain Ara- 
maic words, and consequently to belong to a later 
period. The Saddncean theories of the book, and 
other objections, are likewise urged against its early 
origin. The critics, however, who object to the pro- 
fessed origin of the book have been unable to agree 
in fixing the period of its production, and perhaps 
the same methods of criticism might suffice to raise 
doubts as to any other origin that might be assigned. 

ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS, for 
England, are a body corporate with a common seal, 
perpetual succession, and power to hold real estate, 
constituted by act 6 and 7 Will. IV. cap. lxxviL, 3 and 
4 Viet cap. cxiii., and 18 and 14 Viet. cap. xciv. It 
consists of all the bishops of England and Wales, the 
deans of Canterbury, St. Paul’s, and Westminster; the 
chief- justices and other legal dignitaries, and several 
lay members. It has extensive powers in regard 
to the organization of the church, the distribution of 
episcopal duties, revenues, Ac. The schemes adopted 
by the commission, on being laid before her majesty 
in council, approved of, and gazetted, acquire the 
force of acts of Parliament. 

ECCLESIASTICAL CORPORATIONS (Eng- 
lish law), corporations created for the furtherance of 
religion, and for the perpetuation of the rights of the 
church, the members of which are exclusively spirit- 
ual persons. They are of two kinds- corporations 
sole, viz. bishops, deans in peculiar, parsons, and vicars; 
and corporations aggregate, viz. deans and chapters. 
The ordinary is their visitor by common law. The 
crown, as supreme ordinary, is the visitor of the 
metropolitan or archbishop, the archbishop is the 
visitor of all his suffragan bishops, and the bishops of 
all the spiritual corporations in their dioceses. 

ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS OF ENG- 
LAND. England is divided ecclesiastically into 
provinces, dioceses, archdeaconries, rural deaneries, 
and parishes. The provinces are two, Canterbury 
and<York; the bishoprics (besides the two archbishops) 
are thirty-three, viz. London, Durham, Winchester, 
Bangor, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, 
Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Bristol, Hereford, Lichfield, 
Lincoln, Liverpool, Llandaff, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Ripon, Rochester, 
St. Alban’s, St. Asaph, St. David’s, Salisbury, Wor- 
cester, Sodor and Man, Truro, Wakefield, and South- 
well. Gloucester was lately separated from Bristol, 
and it is intended to form a bishopric of Birmingham. 
Each bishoprio ia subdivided into archdeaconries, Ac. 
There are two independent deaneries, those of West- 
minster and Windsor. 

ECHALOT, or Shallot {Allium atcalonievm ), a 
kind of onion, a native of Syria, being found abun- 
dantly near Asralon (whence it derives its specific 
name), but which has been cultivated in Europe for 
some centuries The bulbs axe pungent, but of an 
agreeable taste, and much used in cookery. 


ECHARD, La wrings, an English divine and 
historian of the 18th oentoxy. Ha was bom In Bui- 
folk in 1671, and studied at Cambridge He died in 
1780. Among his works are, The Roman History, 
three vols. 8vo; A General Eodesiastioal History, 
two volt. 8vo, both works extending only to the age 
of Constantine ; A History of England to the Revolu- 
tion, three vols. folio; The Gazetteer's or Newsman's 
Interpreter. 

fiCHELLES, Lis ('the Ladders'), a village, 
France, department of Savoie, on the right bank of 
the Guier, 12 miles south-west of Chambfry. Pop. 
798. The valley beyond the village is closed by a 
limestone rock 800 feet high. Originally the only 
mode of egress was to climb the precipice by means 
of ladders fastened to it, but a public road now passes 
through the precipice by a tunnel 28 feet in width 
and height, and nearly 1000 feet in length. 

ECHELON (Fran oh, a ladder or stairway), used 
in military language. A battalion, regiment, Ac., 
marches en iohdon, or par iehdon, If the divisions of 
which it is composed do not march in one line, but 
on parallel lines. The divisions are not exactly behind 
each other, hut each is to the right or left of the one 
preceding, so as to give the whole the appearance of 
a stairway. This order is used if the commander 
wishes to bring one part of a mass sooner into action 
and to reserve the other. If the divisions of tbs 
Iehdon are battalions, these are generally from 100 
to 200 steps from each other. An iehdon is said to 
be direct if its head maintains a position perpendicu- 
lar to the original line, as in direct attack or retreat ; 
it is said to be oblique when it deviates from the 
line, as in changing the order of formation. 

ECHENEIS, a genus or family of fishes, order 
Malacopterygii rub-bracohiati. Their speciality con- 
sists in having a disc on the bead formed of trans- 
verse cartilaginous laminae, sloping backwards, and 
with spines on their posterior edge. By this disc the 
fish can attach itself firmly to a solid object, as It 
frequently does to a rock or the bottom of a ship. 
The body is long and scaly, with a small dorsal tin 
opposite the anal; the head is flat, with a projecting 
lower jaw and small teeth. E. remora, the common 
remora or sucking-fish, is abundant in the Mediter- 
ranean, where they frequently attach themselves to 
the bottom of vessels. The ancients attributed to 
them marvellous powers in arresting the modem of 
vessels. It was believed to be owing to one of them 
that Antony’s ship was prevented from getting into 
action at the battle of Actium. They frequently 
attach themselves to other fish. 

ECHIDNA, or porcupine ant-eater, an 
placed among the Monotremata (Omithodelphia), 
showing, like the duck-mole {Platypus), certain curious 
resemblances to the birds. It has a globular skull, 
the thin, hard bones of which are early united, as in 
the bird, so that all trace of sutures has disappeared; 
the slender, elongated muzzle is naked and toothless. 
The bones of the shoulder and clavicle are arranged 
after the plan of birds and reptiles; and, as in these 
groups, the cavity which receives the bead of the 
thigh-bone is incompletely ossified in the centre. The 
pelvic organs open, ss in birds, into a cloaca or 
common chamber with the Intestines; and (like the 
duck -mole) the Echidna is oviparous, laying a single 
egg, which is hatched in the mother’s ventral pouch. 
The cochlea of the ear is not coiled, but bent on itself 
aa in some birds. These remarkable departures from 
the mammalian type have been explained on the 
hypothesis that the Omithodelphia are descendants 
from the same stock as that from which birds and 
reptiles were an offshoot The Echidna is found In 
New Guinea, but Is beet known in Australia and 
Tasmania. It is doubtful if the Inhabitants of the 
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— i distinct specie*, or only varieties, I 
the £ Avftru of Australia (see plate at Majisupia- 
114) fearing loos spines and short hair, and being of 
a darker colour than E. setostu, the Tasmanian form, 1 
wUoh has short spines and more abundant longer 
hair, the spines being also whiter. The latter isby 
Sanaa thought to be a variety adapted to the colder 
dfansta The Australian Echidna is abont the size 
sf a hedgehog, which outwardly, though it has a 
much longer snout, it very much resembles. It can 
also roll itself up like the hedgehog. It has powerful 
digging feet, and burrows with rapidity; its food is 
insects, and these are obtained by thrusting the long 
slender tongue, which is covered with a viscid secre- 
tion, among its prey, just as the ant-eaters do. It 
has been successfully kept in captivity, being fed on 
hard-boiled eggs chopped up fine, chopped meat, 
liver, &c. 

BCHIN ODERMATA. The animals included 

under this class are very dissimilar, the nearly sphe- 
roidal sea-urchin, with its hard calcareous test, stand- 
ing at one end of the series, the disc-like star-fish in 
the middle, and at the other end the worm-like soft- 
bodied Holothurian, the sea-slug, species of which 
form the tripang or biche dt mer, a favourite food in 
the Pacific area. The star-fish and sea-urchin are 
the most familiar examples. The common cross-fish 
of our shores consists of five rays, whose bases form 
an acute angle with each other, the central portion 
or disc not being sharply defined. The upper surface 
has the integument flexible, with small calcareous 
particles scattered here and there: the under surface 
shows the arms to be traversed each by a groove, the 
five being radially disposed round the central mouth. 
The whole animal thus consists of two equal portions, 
the characteristic appearances being confined to the 
upper and lower surfaces. From the five grooves 
delicate tubular bodies project, terminating in a flat- 
tened disc; these are the ambulacral feet, which are 
alternately erected and allowed to collapse, being 
filled with water from a vascular system in the in- 
terior, which communicates externally by the madre- 
poriform tubercle, a small perforated calcareous plate 
which may be seen on the upper surface of the body. 
Taking this tubercle and the mouth as convenient 
marks for the two surfaces, which may be called 
aboral and oral, the sea-urchin may be easily com- 
pared with the cross-fish. The mouth and tubercle 
are placed at what may be called the oral and 
aboral poles of the nearly spherical body, and in the 
living animal the ambulacral feet may be seen pro- 
jecting no longer on the under surfaces of rays, but 
along five bands, which, from the resemblance to a 
terrestrial globe, may be called meridional. But 
these bands do not reach the pole; they leave around 
It an area which is the equivalent of the whole 
upper surface of the star-fish. The same excess of 
the ambulacral or oral surfaoe over the aboral or 
antambulacral is seen in the Holothurians. The 
radial aspect is the first point which strikes the ob- 
server; but this arrangement is not fully carried out 
in the interior. The stomach of the star-fish is in the 
centre of the body above the mouth, and is prolonged 
by ooecal processes into the arms, the genital organs 
; the apaoe beyond their extremities; there 


is only one aperture to the digestive canal But in 
the sea-urchin the intestine is spirally wound round 
the inner surfaoe of the shell, and the vent opens at 
the apex of the shell. In the Holothurians it is like- 
wise nan-radial, as are also the reproductive organs. 
The nervous system consists of a ganglionated ring 
around the mouth, whence fibres follow the course of 
the ambulacral grooves. The water canals consist of 
an annular vessel surrounding the oesophagus, and of 
an axial trunk connecting this vessel with the madre- 


porifonn tubercle through which water filters inis 
the canals. Freon the annular vessel trunks pass off 
and traverse the ambulacral lines, giving off cn the 
one side the dilatable feet, on the other oertain pear- 
shaped sacs by which the movements of the waiter 
are regulated, emptying as the feet are distended and 
conversely. A true vascular system exists in most 
adult Ecmnoderms, and follows the disposition of both 
alimentary and ambulacral systems. The skeleton 
consists of calcareous matter, which is either granu- 
lar or spicular, as in some star-fishes and Holothu- 
rians; or consists of plates fitted into each other with 
wonderful regularity, as in the sea-urchins; nor is it 
confined to the integument: the internal canals and 
vessels also have calcareous matter deposited in their 
walls, and the patterns of these structures are often 
of value in identifying the animals whenoe they 
come. The integument further is Bet with epinee, 
which are articulated to the skeleton of sea-urchins; 
with ptdiceUaria, or stalked organs, consisting of ar- 
ticulated calcareous plates which fold together pincer- 
like; or with paxiUce, brush-like tufts, whose func- 
tions are uncertain. But the most interesting of the 
hard parts is the lantern of Aristotle, a beautiful 
composite structure of radial character, which acts 
as a masticatory organ. It consists, in the urchins, 
of ten pieces united in pairs, so that each pair lodges 
in its hollow a slender calcareous rod of fine texture, 
and resembling the incisor tooth of a rabbit. Acces- 
sory pieces of various forms make up the number of 
parts to twenty-five, and the pyramidal mass is pro- 
truded, the points separated so that when they are 
approximated the five teeth cut out a conical piece. 
Because of their radial aspect the Eohinoderms were 
placed among the Radiates of Cuvier, but the peculi- 
arity of their development bringB them into relation- 
ship with the thread-worms, tape-worms, and the other 
forms grouped under Scoltcida, which, with Eohino- 
derms, now make up the sub- kingdom Annvloida. The 
embryos are, in fact, bilateral, the cilia by whose action 
they at first roam about becoming restricted to certain 
bands which are symmetrically arranged. When the 
body is projected into processes, these also are sym- 
metrically disposed. Within this larva, which in 
some groups, as the sea-urchins, acquires a calcareous 
skeleton, a complete intestinal canal is developed, which 
lies in the axis of the body, but its two apertures curve 
towards the ventral surface of the body. No other or- 
gans are seen. On one side of the dorsal surface of the 
body a depression takes place, whose walls thicken 
so as to form a mass of blastema, out of whioh the 
body of the adult is developed, while the depression 
becomes the ambulacral canal, with Its ramifications. 
The new growth or blastema gradually enlarges and 
surrounds the larval intestine, which it appropriates, 
a new mouth and vent being formed, while those of 
the larva are either cast off with the rest of the lar- 
val skeleton, or, like it, slowly disappear by absorp- 
tion. This remarkable process of secondary growth 
is wholly distinct from a sexual process. The form 
of the Iatvbb and the details of the changes are of 
value in classification. The Echinoderms are divided 
into eight orders, characterized as follows: 1. Echin- 
oidea, the sea-urchins, whose body is spheroidal or 
discoidal, and built up of calcareous plates Buturally 
united to each other, which form ten meridional 
bands, five being imperforate, and the alternate five 
perforated, to give outlet to the ambulacral feet. The 
larvffi are pluteiform, and have a skeleton. 2. After- 
idta, or star-fishes. The flattened body is stellate, 
the rays uniting at various angles so as to form a 
pentagonal disc, or a deeply out star, having the 
mouth in the middle of one surface. The ambulacra 
are confined to and occupy the whole of that surface 
of the arms. The larve are vermiform, and have no 
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skeleton. 8 . Ophiuridea, or sand-stars. Hie body 
is a depr e ss ed , well-defined disc, from distinct points of 
which the arms are given off, and these are of dif- 
ferent structure from the disc, consisting of vertebral 
ossicles surrounded by four plates, of which the ven- 
tral one covers the ambulacra! vessel. The plutei- 
form larvae have a skeleton. 4. Crinoidta, feather- 
stars, stone-lilies, encrinites, &o. These forms, abun- 
dant in some of the older formations (as in the 
carboniferous), were, till recently, believed to be be- 
coming extinct. The cup-shaped disc 1 b supported on 
a longer or shorter stalk, which may be tree or at- 
tached: the mouth is situated in the centre of the 
upper surface, opposite to the insertion of the stalk. 
The arms are composed of articulated plates, and 
give off lateral pinnules, which support the genital 
organs. The free-swimming larvee develop within 
their bodies the ultimately stalked adult. 5. Holo- 
thuridea , or sea-slugs. The larva and adult are ver- 
miform, and both want a skeleton, the adult having 
only calcareous spicules scattered in the skin. The 
ambulacral tubes pass from the oral to the aboral 
and. The wholly extinct orders are: 6, the Cystidea , 
which consist of a cup formed of suturally united 
plates, and supported on a stalk; at the apex of 
the ovoid body is a Bmall aperture, and at one side a 
large one exists, closed by pyramidal plates ; 7, the 
Edriastcrida, which were not stalked; five ambulacral 
grooves radiated from the central mouth; 8, the 
Blasioidea were stalked, had ambulacra of complex 
structure, and apertures of unknown function be- 
tween each pair. Several Echinodermata are shown 
in plate at the article Mollusc a. 

ECHINUS, Sea-ubchin, or Sea-boo, a marine 
animal, the type of an order and a family of the class 
Echinodermata, inhabiting the Be as of most countries, 
and subject to gr**at variety in the Bpecies. Ei hinus 
esetdentus, the edible sea-egg, is common on the coast 
of Europe, and is esteemed as an article of food. In 
systematic arrangements the genus Echinus of Lin- 
naeus has been much divided, and is at present re- 
stricted to those species which have an orbicular, oval, 
or globular body, covered with spines, articulated 
on imperforate tubercles. These Bpines are very 
slightly attached, and fall off the dead animal on the 
least friction ; in consequence, the specimens which 
commonly come under observation are deprived of 
them entirely. Five ranges of pores diverge from 
the centre, and tend towards the summit, dividing 
the shell into well-marked sections. The mouth is 
situated on the inferior surface, in the centre, and is 
armed with five osseous pieces or plates; anus supe- 
rior. Many species are ornamented with a profusion 
of long and pointed Bpines, while in others they are 
quite short These spines assist in locomotion, but 
the chief work is done by the ambulacral feet. (See 
Echinodermata.) The apparatus of the mouth is pro- 
vided with strong muscles, and is well calculated for 
crushing the hard portions of the animal’s food. In 
the same species the colours vary considerably, the 
traits changing, however, on the death of the animal. 
Echini are said to retreat to deep water on the ap- 
proach of a storm, and preserve themselves from 
injury by attaching themselves to submarine bodies. 
E, mdo is perhaps the largest species known, and is 
found not uncommonly in the Mediterranean. Many 
fine species have been discovered in a fossil state 
imbedded in chalk, &&, in beautiful preservation. 
See Echinodermata. 

ECHO, a nymph (one of the Oreads), who, accord- 
ing to fable, was changed by Hera (Juno) into a rock, 
because her loquacity prevented Hera from listening 
to the oonversation of Zens with the nymphs. The 
use of her voice, however, was left her so far ss to 
be able to repeat the last word whioh she heard from 


others. Another account Is that Echo fall In love 
with Narcissus, and because be did hot reciprocate 
her affection she pined away until nothing wee left 
bat her voioe. 

ECHO. Echoes are caused by the reflection of 
sound-waves at some moderately even suxfaoa The 
waves of sound on meeting the surface ere turned 
back in their course according to the same laws that 
hold for reflection of light. Even clouds are capable 
of producing echoes, aB 1 b observed at sea when a gun 
is fired off under a dense cloud. Echoes from the 
clouds also, in all likelihood, play an important part 
in the long rolling of thunder. In order that the 
echo may return to the place from which the sound 
proceeds the reflection must be direct, and not at 
an angle to the line of transmission, otherwise the 
echo may be heard by others but not by the trans- 
mitter of the sound. This may be effected either 
by a reflecting surface at right angles to the line 
of transmission, or by several reflecting surfaces 
which end in bringing the sound back to the point of 
issue. To make a distinct echo the reflected sound 
must be concentrated rather than diffused. To this 
result a degree of concavity in the reflecting body is 
conducive. If the sound is repeated several times, 
which is the case when it strikes against objects at 
different distanoes, many echoes are heard. Hie re- 
flecting surface must be at a certain distance. In 
order that the echo may come to the ear after tile 
sound, and be distinctly separated from it. Sound 
travels about 1100 feet in a second; consequently, an 
observer standing at half that distance from the re- 
flecting object would hear the echo a second later 
than the sound. Such an echo would repeat as 
many words and syllables as could be heard in a 
second. This is called a polysyllabic echo. If the 
distance is less, the echo repeats fewer syllables; if 
only one is repeated, then the echo 1 b monosyllabic. 
The most practised ear cannot distinguish in a second 
more than from nine to twelve successive sounds, so 
that a distance of not less than 60 feet is needed to 
enable a common ear to distinguish between the echo 
and the original sounds. Echoes at least distances, 
as from the walls of churches and public halls, are 
liable to mix with and destroy the distinctness of the 
original sound. Any object at a sufficient distance 
on which a sound may strike and be reflected directly 
to its source will cause an echo; but the most im- 
posing echoes are produced by combinations of snob 
reflecting surfaces, by whioh sounds are concentrated 
and repeated. Woods, rocks, and mountains prodnoe 
natural echoes in every variety, for which particular 
localities have become famous, and with which super- 
stitious legends are often associated. The open walls 
of ruined and empty buildings likewise become 
famous for echoes, and in this as well as other ways 
become haunted with good and evil spirits. An an- 
cient echo has always something venerable about it, 
and whether natural or artificial never fails to inspire 
respect 

ECIJ A, a town of Spain, Andalusia, on the left 
bank of the Genii, here crossed by a handsome bridge, 
42 miles E.N.E. Seville. It 1 b of very ancient origin, 
and according to tradition was visited by the apostle 
Paul. At a very early period it became an episcopal 
see, and its importance under the Romans is attested 
by many ancient remains. It is surrounded by a di- 
lapidated wall, and is in general poorly built, but has 
two magnificent palaces, several churches gaudily 
deoorated, though of little architectural merit, and 
some fine shady walks, particularly acceptable in a 
climate so hot that it has been called the oven of An- 
dalusia. Pop. in 1897, 23,992. 

ECK, Johann Mate von, the celebrated oppo nen t 
of Luther, waa bom in 1486 at Eck, a email place Is 
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Bwribk, frtot Mi tm bailiff, 

good taknta» Mriy obtained, by the ■tody of the 
nthM flood mhonlmnn, a degree of learning and akQl 
in disputation, which afterwards Lather and Me- 
lanotaon tinmfllms ooold not deny. He was Doo- 
toflol Theology, canon in EiahstUdt, and pro-chanoel- 
lorof the University of Ingolstadt, where for the first 
time, in 1518, he drew up, in opposition to Lather’s 
theses, Us Obelised, which he had oomposed only for 
private nee, at the request of the Bishop of Eichstadt 
Being* engaged by this production in a diaonaaion 
witakarlstadft, he met Lather in 1518 at Augsburg, 
and arranged that the question should be doomed by 
a public (Deputation with Karlstadt at Leipzig, but 
his vanity oould not be satisfied without bringing 
Luther into the quarrel, and he accordingly attacked 
several of Luther's views in his programme for the 
disputation. The consequence of this learned tour- 
ney, which lasted from 27th June to 16th July, 1519, 
ana in which Eck only proved himself a very clever 
debater, was a aeries of keen polemical tracts between 
him on the one side, and Luther and Melancthon on 
the other. Eok anathematized the Witten bergers as 
Lutherans; and then, partly from personal hatred 
and partly at the instigation of Fugger, proceeded in 
1520 to Rome to solicit strong measures against them. 
He returned with a condemnatory bull against Lu- 
ther, and with permission to publish ih but met with 
violent opposition in many places, and in particular 
at Leipzig was forced to take refuge in the Pauline 
monastery. In 1530 he attended the diet of Augs- 
burg, and there, in presence of Duke William of Ba- 
varia, made the remarkable admission that he oould 
confute the Augsburg Confession by the fathers, but 
not by the Scriptures. He took part in the refuta- 
tion drawn up by the Roman Catholics, and also in 
the attempts made at this diet to bring about a re- 
conciliation. These proved as fruitless as those 
afterwards attempted at the diets of Worms in 1540, 
and Ratisbon in 1641, at both of which Eck was 
present He died in 1548. The desire to shine and 
play a conspicuous part appears to have been the 
strongest feature in his character. He is also sus- 
pected, from his connection with the Fugger family, 
to have been influenced by mercenary motives. 

EOKHEL, Joseph Hilary, a learned Jesuit, who 
distinguished himself greatly by his works on coins, 
medals, and other remains of classical antiquity. He 
was bom at Enzerafeld, in Austria, in 1737. After 


becoming a member of the society of St. Ignatius 
he was appointed keeper of the imperial cabinet of 
medals ana professor of archeology at Vienna. He 
died in 1798. Eckhel may be regarded as the founder 
of the science of numismatics, the principles of which 
are elaborately developed in his treatise, entitled, 
Doctrina Nummoruxn Veterum (eight volumes, folio, 
1792-98). He also published catalogues of the an- 
cient coins and gems in the imperial cabinet, and 
other learned treatises. 


BOKMllHL, a village of Bavaria, cirole of Lower 
Bavaria, on the Gross Labor, 13 miles S.S.K. of Ratis- 
bon, the scene of a sanguinary battle between the 
French and Austrians, on 22a April, 1809. Aus- 
tria had taken advantage of the occupation given by 
Spain to the arms of Napoleon to recommence the 
straggle against French ascendenoy, which she had 
been oompeUed to abandon by the disastrous defeat 
of Austeriitz. On the 9th of April, immediately 
after the declaration of hostilities, the Austrian troops 
crossed the Inn and ooonpied Munich. The French, 
who had Bavaria, Saxony, and Wttrtemberg in their 
alliance, were posted chiefly at Ratisbon, Ulm, 
and Augsburg, with their head-quarters at Strasburg. 
Napoleon, who, in anticipation of this event, had re- 
turned Iran Spain, arrived on 18th April at Ingol- 


stadt; on the 20th he defeated the Archduke Look 
at Abensberg. On the same day the Archduke 
Charles took Ratisbon. which Davout had aban- 
doned in order to join Napoleon, and moving along 
the right bank of the Danube, took up a position at 
EckmtihL Napoleon pursued the Archduke Louis to 
Landshut, while Davout was engaged in a desperate 
attack upon the main army of the Austrians at Eck- 
mtihL Advised by this general of the position of 
affairs, Napoleon turned upon the Archduke Charles, 
who sustained a decisive defeat, being out off from 
the road to Vienna, and forced to retreat to the Up- 
per Palatinate, while Napoleon advanced upon the 
Austrian capital, which surrendered on the 12th of 
May. Davout, who had sustained the brunt of the 
battle, was created Prinoe of EckmtihL 

ECLECTICS (from the Greek eklektikoe, select, 
from eklegS, to select) is a name given to all those 
philosophers who do not follow one system entirely, 
but select what they think the best parts of all sys- 
tems. Their philosophy is called eclectic , and their 
method eclecticism. In the history of philosophy 
this term is chiefly applied to that sect of Greek phi- 
losophers who Btrove to unite and reconcile the opin- 
ions of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, and to bring 
them into one harmonious system. The Roman phi- 
losophy never got beyond the stage of eclecticism. 
Cicero, the most important of their philosophical 
writers, was not an independent thinker, but merely 
an able expounder of the views of preceding writers, 
such as Pansetius and Poseidonius. In France, since 
the beginning of the present century, the term eclec- 
ticism has been applied to the philosophic method of 
Royer Collard and Victor Cousin, who endeavoured 
to correct the sensualistic tendency of the school of 
Condillac and Locke, then prevalent in Franqa, by 
a return to the older philosophy of Descartes and 
Malebranche, and by appropriating from the philoso- 
phy of the Scottish and German schools everything 
kindred to that system of thought. 

ECLIPSE. 

An Eclipse of the Moon is a privation of the light 
of the moon, occasioned by an interposition of the 
earth between the sun and the moon; consequently, 
all eclipses of the moon happen at full moon; for it 
is only when the moon is m opposition that it can 
come within the earth’s shadow, which must always 
be on that side of the earth which is from the sun 
The earth being in the plane of the ecliptic, the centre 
of its shadow is always in that plane; if, therefore, 
the moon be in its nodes, that is, in the plane of the 
ecliptic, the shadow of the earth will fall npon it. 
This shadow being pf considerable breadth is partly 
above and partly below the plane of the eoliptio; if, 
therefore, the moon in opposition be so near one of its 
nodes that its latitude is less than half the breadth 
of the shadow, It will be eclipsed. But because the 
plane of the moon's orbit makes an angle of more than 
5° with the plane of the ecliptic, it will frequently 
have too much latitude at its opposition to allow it 
to oome within the shadow of the earth. 

An Eclipse of the Sun is an oocultation of part of 
the faoe of the sun, occasioned by an interposition of 
the moon between the earth and the sun; thus all 
eclipses of the sun happen at the time of new moon. 
The dark or oentral part of the moon’s shadow, where 
the sun's rays are wholly intercepted, is oalled the 
um&ra, and the light part, where only a part of them 
are intercepted, is called the penumbra; and it is 
evident that if a spectator be situated on that part 
of the earth where the umbra falls, there will be a 
total eclipse of the sun at that place; in the penum- 
bra there will be a partial eclipse, and beyond the 
penumbra there will be no eclipse. As the earth is 
not always at the same distance from the moon, if an 
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eclipse should happen when the eerth la so far from 
the moon that the rayi of light proceeding from the 
upper sad lower limbs of the son oroas each other 
before they came to the earth, a spectator situated on 
the earth in a direct line between the oentree of the 
ran and moon, would see a ring of light round the 
dark body of the moon; suoh an eclipse la called 
annular; when this happens there oaa be no total 
eclipse anywhere, because the moon's umbra does 
not reach the earth. People situated in the penum- 
bra will perceive a partial eclipse; and an eclipse can 
never be annular longer than 12 minutes 24 seconds, 
nor total longer than 7 minutes 58 seconds; nor can 
the duration of an eclipse of the son ever exoeed 
2 hours/ 

The sun being larger than the earth, the earth’s 
shadow is a cone, whose base is on the surface of 
the earth, and the moon is eclipsed by a section of 
the earth's shadow. If the earth were larger than, 
or equal to the sun, its shadow would either perpetu- 
ally enlarge or be always of the same dimension; 
and in this case the superior planets would sometimes 
come within it and be eclipsed, which never happens, 
as the shadow does not extend to the orbit of Mare. 


An eclipse of the moon is partial when only a part of 
its disc is within the shadow of the earth; it is total 
when all its disc is within the shadow; and it is 
central when the centre of the earth’s shadow falls 
upon the centre of the moon’s disc. Now the nearer 
any part of the penumbra is to the umbra, the less 
light it receives from the sun; and as the moon enters 
the penumbra before she enters the umbra, she gra- 
dually loses her light, and appears less brilliant. The 
duration of on eclipse of the moon, from her first 
touching the earth’s penumbra to her leaving it, does 
not exceed five hours and a half. The moon does 
not oontinue in the earth's umbra longer than three 
hours and three-quarters in any eclipse, neither is 
she totally eclipsed for a longer period than one hour 
and three-quarters. As the moon is actually deprived 
of her light during an eclipse, every inhabitant upon 
the face of the earth who sees the moon sees the 
eclipse. An eclipse of the sun, as we have said, hap- 
pens when the moon, passing between the sun and 
the earth, intercepts the sun’s light; and the sun can 
only be eclipsed at the new moon, or when the moon, 
at its conjunction, is in or near one of its nodes. For 
unless the moon is in or near one of its nodes, it can- 
not appear in or near the same plane with the sun; 
without which it cannot appear to us to pass over 
the disc of the son. At every other part of its orbit 
It will have to much northern or southern latitude 
as to appear above or below the sun. If the moon be 
in one of its nodes, having no latitude, it will cover 
the whole disc of the sun, and produce a total eclipse, 
except when Its apparent diameter Is less than that 
of the eon: if It be near one of its nodes, having a 
small degree of latitude, it will only pass over a part 
of the sun’s disc, or produce a partial eclipse. In a 
total eclipse of the sun the shadow or umbra of the 
moon falls upon that part of the earth where the 
eclipse is seen, and a spectator placed in the shadow 
will not see any part of the sun, because the moon 
will intercept all the rays of light oomlng directly 
from the sun. In a partial eclipse of the sun a 
penumbra, or imperfect shadow of the moon, falls 
upon that part of the earth where the partial eclipse 
is seen. Were the orbit of the earth and that of the 
moon both In the same plane, there would be an 
eclipse of the sun every new moon, and an eclipse of 
the moon every full moon. But the orbit of the moon 
makes m tape of with the plane of the earth’s 
orbit, and ra ses H in two points, called the nodet. 
Astoonomere have calculated that if the moon be less 
Uun 17* SI' from either node at the time of new 


moon, the sun may be eclipsed; or If lam than 11* 84* 
from either node, at the full moon, the mom may ha 
eclipsed; at all other timet there ton be no eoMpee, 
for the shadow of the moon will fall either above or 
below the earth at the time of new moon; and the 
shadow of the earth will fall either above or below 
the moon at the time of full moon. An eoUpse of 
the sun begins on the western side of his dleo and 
ends on the eastern; and an eclipse of the moon be- 
gins on the eastern side of her disc and ends on the 
western. The average number of eolipoes in a year 
is four, two of the sun and two of the moon; and as 
the sun and moon are as long below the horizon of 
any particular place as they are above It, the aver- 
age number of visible eclipses in a year is two, one 
of the sun and one of the moon. See Astbovoxt. 

ECLIPTIC, the sun’s path, the great circle of 
the celestial sphere, in which the sun appears to 
describe his annual oourse from west to east. The 
Greeks observed that eclipses of the sun and moon 
took place near this circle ; whence they called 
it the ecliptic. By a little attention we shall 
see that the sun does not always rise to the same 
height in the meridian, but seems to revolve round 
the earth in a spiral. (See Dat.) We likewise ob- 
serve every day, at its rising and setting, new stare 
in the neighbourhood of the sun. It will also be seen 
that the sun is in the equator twice a year, about 
March 22 and September 22. The points of the 
equator at which the sun is stationary on these days 
are at the intersection of the equator with the eclip- 
tic. June 21 the sun reaches its greatest height in 
the heavens, and December 21 it descends the lowest. 
Because the sun appears to turn back at these points 
they are called the tropics , and the times at which 
the turning appears to commence are called solstices 
( solstitia , sclis stationes). At these points the sun 
has attained its greatest distance from the eauator. 
These four points, the equinoctial and solstitial 
points, are distant from one another a quarter of a 
circle, or 90°. Each of these quadrants, or quarters 
of a circle, is divided into three equal arcs of 80“: 
thus the whole ecliptic is divided into twelve equal 
arcs or signs: these receive their names from oertain 
constellations through which the ecliptic pass e s , and 
which extend each 80°. The constellations, or twelve 
celestial signs, succeed one another in the following 
order, from the vernal equinox, reckoned towards 
the east: — 

<7* Aries, March 20. rffc Libra, September 28. 

8 Taurus, April 20. ni Scorpio, October 28. 

n Gemini, May 21. t Sagittarius, Nov. 22. 

OB Cancer, June 21. V? Caprioornus, Dee. 21. 

(I Leo, July 22. SS Aquarius, January 10. 

fljt Virgo, August 28. H Pisces, February 18. 

The dayi of the month annexed show when the sun. 
in its annual revolution, enters each of the signs of 
the sodiaa The 80° in every sign are divided 
into minutes and seconds, not reckoned separately, 
but after the signs. An arc of the ecliptic, for ex- 
ample, of 97° 15' 27*, reckoned from Aries eastward, 
is called three signs, 7* 15' 27* Ion., or, what is the 
same thing, it terminates in V 15' 27* of Canoer. In 
this way the longitude of the stare is given. The 
ecliptic, like all circles, has two poles, which mors* 
about the poles of the earth every twenty-four horns, 
and in this manner deacribe the polar circles. What 
appears to be the path of the sun, however, ia in 
reality the path of the earth. The planets and the 
moon revolve In different planes; but t h ese sue In- 
clined at only a very small angle to the plana of the 
ecliptic; hence these bodies can be but a small dis- 
tance from tbs ecliptic. The plana of the eoliptiols 
very important in tosore tf oal astronomy, bosoms the 
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OAKUM ol all tib a other planets are projected upon it 
end reckoned by IL By the obliquity of the eoliptio 
ere undfirataml iti to the equator, or the 

Tinght farmed by the planee of these two great circles. 
This angle is measured by the aro of a third great 
droU, drawn so as to intersect the two others per- 
pendicularly, in the points at which they are far- 
thest apart. The ancients endeavoured to measure 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. According to Pliny, it 
was first determined by Anaximander; according to 
Gassendi, it had been ascertained by Thales. The 
most celebrated measurement of this obliquity in 
ancient times was made by Pytheas, at Marseilles. 
He found it, 850 H.O., to be 23* 49' 23". A hundred 
yean later, according to Ptolemy, Eratosthenes found 
it to be 23° 61' 20". Various measurements have 
sulaequently taken place, even down to our own 
time; and it is remarkable that almost every mea- 
surement makes the angle leas than those which pre- 
ceded it Among the modem estimates are that 
of Cassini, 23° 28 7 S6"; of Lacaille, 23° 38' 19"; of 
Bradley, 23° 28' 18"; and of Mayer, 23° 28' 16"; the 
observations ol Delambre, Maskelyne, Piazzi, Bessel, 
and others, give this important astronomical element, 
for the year 1800, at 23° 27' 56". In respect to the 
decrease of the inclination of the ecliptic, the most 
celebrated astronomers of our time, as L&lande, 
adopted the opinion that this decrease continues 
uninterruptedly. Louville determined the annual 
decrease to be 1', La Caille 44", and Lalande 33". 
Several philosophers of modem times concluded, 
from these observations, that the equator and the 
ecliptic were formerly in the same plane, that the 
shock of a comet, or some mighty revolution on the 
earth, gave the axis of our planet this inclination, 
and that for thousands of years the axis has been 
returning to its original position, which it will reach 
after 190,000 years. Laplace, on the contrary, in 
his Mdoanique Celeste, showed that this will never 
take plaoe, but that the decrease of the angle between 
the planes of the equator and the ecliptic depends 
merely upon a periodical effect, arising from the 
action of tiie otner planets; that, after a certain 
time, it will increase again, and that the limits of 
variation are narrow and fixed. A very long space 
of time will be required to make satisfactory obser- 
vations respecting this fact. The inclination of the 
eoliptio is subject to another change, which makes it 
increase and decrease alternately for nine years, dur- 
ing which time the greatest difference amounts to 
la. The oombined result of these two changes is 
to cause the pole of the earth not to point constantly 
to the same spot in the heavens, but to describe an 
undulating circle round a certain point; but this 
movement is so slow that it takes many thousand 
yean to complete it See Nutation and Precession. 

ECLOGUE, in poetry, a Belect pieoe of any sort; 
In general the name is given to poems of the same 
form; thus the satires of Horaoe were called eclogue*. 
Since Virgil’s Bucolics received this name (from 
grammarians probably, and not from the poet), the 
teem eclogue* has usually been applied to what Tbeo- 
aritus called idyl * — short highly - finished poems, 
principally of a pastoral nature. See Idyl. 

fcCOLE DES BEAUX ARTS, that is, School of 
Fine Arts, the government school of the fine arts at 
Parit which was founded by Mazarin in 1648. In 
1868 very considerable alterations were made in the 
mi»|iHMint and constitution of this aohool The 
management which had previously been in the hands 
of the Academy, was transferred to the government 
and the teachera, who had formerly been divided 
between two departments, one comprising painting 
and sculpture, and the other devoted to architecture, 
wees now classed as pretfuawr* ohargdt d* oat**, or 


those engaged to teach the regular branches In the 
course of instruction, and chef* d atelier t or superin- 
tendents of the work-room. Further changes were 
introduced in 1883, more especially in the direction 
of widening the course of study, lectures being now 
instituted on mathematics, descriptive geometry, 
physics and chemistry, general history, the history 
of art and esthetics, archeology, and literature. Hie 
competitions for the grand* prix de Rome trice place 
at this school All artists between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five, whether pupils of this school or not, 
are open to compete. The competitions in printing, 
sculpture, and architecture are annual, those in plate 
engraving are held every two years, and those in en- 
graving medals and preciouB stones every three yean. 
A single prize is awarded in each branch. The suc- 
cessful competitors in the first four branches receive 
an annual allowance from the state for four years, 
and those in the last branch for three years, this 

nod being passed at Rome. 

ECOLE NORMALE SUPlflRIEURE, a school 
at Paris for the training of those teachers who have 
the charge of the higher education in Franoe. It 
was originally created in 1794. During the first 
session there were 1500 pupils, all young men above 
twenty-one years of age, who had already received 
a good education, and who had been chosen by the 
departmental administrations. Among the teachers 
were some of the most distinguished scholars and 
men of science in France, such as Lagrange, Laplace, 
Hauy, Daubenton, Berthollet, La Harpe, & a On 
finishing theii course the pupils left Paris charged 
with the duty of establishing similar schools for the 
education of teachers in their own districts. Napo- 
leon I., by the decree of 1808, and the regulations of 
March 30 and May 29, 1810, organized a new £oole 
Normale, for the reception of pupils of the lyoees of 
above seventeen years of age, who were to be edu- 
cated free of cost for the teaching profession. The 
curriculum extended over two years, during or at 
the termination of which they were expected to take 
a degree either in the department of literature or of 
science. The restoration caused few alterations to 
be made in the Ecole Normale; the chief change then 
made was the increase of the length of the curriculum 
to three yean. At a later period, however, the school 
was suspected of fostering sentiments hostile to the 
government, in consequence of which it was sup- 
pressed in 1822, and an attempt made to supply its 
place by an £cole prtyaratoire. In 1830 the Ecole 
Normale was re-established, on which occasion V. 
Cousin revised the course of study, and introduced 
considerable changes. The chief change was the in- 
stitution of annual competitions among the pupils, 
the best of whom belonging to each year were ad- 
mitted free of charge, while the others were required 
to pay 5001 (£20) towards defraying the cost of 
their edu c ation. The revolution of 1848 again 
opened the school to all pupils free of oharge. 
Various changes have since been introduced. Pupils 
are admitted to the school annually by competition 
according to the number of vacancies that arc de 
dared to exist They must be of the age of eighteen 
yean at least and twenty-four at moat, ana must 
give an undertaking to devote themsdvea to public 
instruction for ten year*. The course extendi over 
three yean, and diffen according as it oomas under 
the division of literature or that of adenoe. The 
number of pupils is about 130. In 1880 a corres- 
ponding institution was established for training 
female teachen for the normal schools of Franoe. 

SCOLE POLYTEOHNIQCE, s school in P«Hn, 
wtohlfabid with tht pnipow of giving Inatratioa in 
matten connected with the Tartoas branches of the 
public service, each as mines, roads and bridges, ear 
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M neering , the aimy and the navy, government maau- 
| ictnrea, &a It waa founded under the name of the 
ftoole centals dee Travaux publics, by a law of the 
convention dated 7th Vend4miaire of the year IIL 
(Sept. 28, 1794), and accordingly exactly one month 
before the ftoole normale *up4rieure, on the suggestion 
of Lamblardie, director of the J&oole dee Ponta at 
Chansdea, and with the aid of Monge, Carnot, and 
Prieur. It waa originally intended to furniah inatruc- 
tion only in civil and military engineering. The 
pupils were required to be of French nationality, and 
between sixteen and twenty yean of age. At a later 
tirnu the maximum limit of the age at which pupila 
were admitted waa extended to twenty-five for those 
4n the militar y depar tmen t. The length of thw cur- 
riculum Waa three yean. Among the original pro- 
fessors were Lagrange, Prony, Monge, Hachette, 
Delorme, Baltard, Fourcroy, Vauquelin, Berthollet, 
Ac. The achool gave admission originally to 400 
^pupils. A law of Sept 1, 1795, gave it its present 
name; and another of the 22d Oct. of the same year 
defined the relations between it and the special schools 
for the separate branches taught in the former, re- 
duced the number of pupils to 300, and made the 
length of their course greater or smaller according to 
the profession adopted by the pupil. The curriculum 
for all waa afterwards limited to two years, which is 
Its present duration. At first the pupils were not 
required to live within the school buildings, but in 
1805 a radical change was made in the organization 
of the school. The pupils were required to live in 
the school buildings, and were organized as a military 
corps. They were also obliged to provide themselves 
with books, instruments, and everything else they 
.should want, and to pay yearly 800f. (£32) to the 
state. This sum waa afterwards raised to 100 Of. 
(£40). The school was originally placed under the 
direction of the minister of the interior, but it after- 
wards passed under that of the minister of war. 
New regulations relating to this school were issued 
•on the 1st and the 25th of Nov. 1852, but these in 
the main confirmed those previously existing. The 
pupils who, on quitting the school, pan satisfactory 
-examinations s re admitted into the public service. 
A list of the situations open to them is made out, 
and each pupil in order of merit has the right of 
rending a notice to the administration, stating fas 
their order those branches of the service for which he 
has most inclination 

ECTHLIPSIS, in Latin prosody, the elision of an 
m at the end of a word with the preceding vowel, 
before another word beginning with a vowel or the 
letter A 

ECUADOR, an independent republican state in 
South America, lying under the equator, whence it 
fakes its name, it lies between about 4° 30' a., and 
1° 40' n. let, and 78° and 81° 40' w. Ion. Its greatest 
length from Cam San Lorenzo on the w. to the Ion. 
78° w. is 540 miles, and the area of the state, as ascer- 
tained by a plaaimetrical calculation, is 11 6,845 square 
miles, or, including the Galapagos Islands, 118,585 
square miles Ecuador is at present divided into 
si x t e en provinces; the four largest towns are Quito, 
Guayaquil, Cuenca, and Loja. This state e m b r aces 
every variety of clim a te, having tierras eaUentet s, or 
low tracts, in su ff erably hot; Um/iodas or t emp er ate 
regions, from 8000 to 9000 feet above the sea; frvu, 
or cold districts, extending from the upper Htnita of 
the preceding to the borders of the paramot or cold 
•deserts, lying between the elevation of 11,000 feet 
and the limits of perpetual enow; and finally, the 
arwadai or mowy heights themselves. Hie auknin- 
atinf mmariis in this part of the Andes ere ranged 
•does together in doable file, or along the enter edges 
•of a names eleeetsd -*-&s®ltodismi3dg% in the hoi. 
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state. On the west of this ridge theredferitiai of the 
Cordilleras are covered with eras hrak Ok the 
east also impenetrable forests o ccu py the odd region, 
between the temperate heights and these Intaran 
able and periodically desert plains below, here called 
by the Spanish name Llanos, and which rresnsble the 
pampas end savannas of other regions. Tbs central 
ridge or elevated region of Ecuador is formed by s 
double rangeof snow-dad mountains — several of them 
active volcanoes — which inclose a longitudinal valley, 
varying in elevation from 8800 to 18,900 fret, and 
divided by transverse barriers. The moat elevated 
of these mountains are an the western range, Chim- 
borazo, Hiniza, Caaalagoa, Cotacaehi, Fiohinoha, 
Corazon, Atacasho; an the eastern range, Gayambi, 
Cotopaxi, Tilanganata, Altar, Sinchdagua, 
and S&ngai. The average height of the wmmtslna 
on the western range is lower than on the eastern, 
but the highest mountain of all is Ghfcnbsraso 
(20,703 feet) on the western range. On the plain of 
Quito, 9300 feet above the sea, there reigns a perpet- 
ual spring, with a temperature so constant that seen 
the snow line on the surrounding mountains seems 
hardly to vary throughout the year. The ahariute 
height of the line of perpetual congelation is here 
about 15,700 feet, which is considerably lower than 
in Bolivia, where, owing to the dryness of tho ohmata, 
the fall of snow is scanty. At Quito the rain is 
abundant, falling generally for a few houre fas the 
afternoon, and rarely so constant or so heavy ee to 
mar seriously tbs enjoyment derived from the usu- 
ally bright sky and delicious atmosphere. Farther 
south, in Loja, and east in the plains^ there is leas 
rain than at Quito; while on the opposite direction, at 
Barbaooas, it rains nearly every day in the year. The 
country round Guayaquil is inundated to a gre at ex- 
tent in the rainy season (July), after which it remains 
for some months a pestilential mareh, from whioh 
issue incredible multitudes ef mosquitoes and other 
noxious ineecta, and reptiles. Cotopaxi, though not the 
highest, is the most celebrated and co nsp i cu ous peak 
in this most remarkable region of the Andes. It at- 
tracts the eye at ones, being a perfectly symmetrical 
truncated cone, presenting a uniform, unfmxuwef 
field of mow of resplendent brightness It in not to 
its beauty, however, that it owes its celebrity, hot to 
its terrific eruptions, which, recurring frequently in 
the course of the last and the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, totally changed the fuse of the south 
part of the valley of Hambato, ov e rtu rn ed the towns 
or buried them under sooriie end ashen Rkhemba 
was destroyed in 1797 by an s ra pthm of Ttangar- 
agna, when the rivo% dammed up by mend reck 
falling from the mountains^ s w e pt away ev ery vestige 
of the town. Great numbers of the inhabitants per- 
ished on that oocaai o n. Pichinoha, which, previo u s 
to the Spanish con que st, was an active volcano, 
rises immediately above the plain ef Quite. Its 
crater is 8 miles in ofaroamf arenoe, and may be viewed 
by a spectator from the precipitous reeks which form 
its brim. Thus assn it appeal* to be nearly an a 
level with tbs plain ef Qukov or abou t 8800 feat, er 
1 i aoila deep, and is onto black withta, whi l e U i 
upper edges am covere d with snow. 

The cultivated and o** population of Ecuador 
lie chiefly in the valley, which extends along between 
t h e s ummits of the Cordillera, and whi c h may be caw 
ridered as divided by tTarevsraa ridges or dykes fata 
the valley* sf Quito, Hambuto, red Ommm. The 
average bright wt this tract b about 9008 fret above 
the sea, though at Its south silrreiKy, at redh*yred 
Leja* It rinks ahead 8000 feet Theettri fireman 
natal ally on tbs caatwm slope of the GsniMRua, and 
— — 
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tassa or Fastaqa, and other streams, the weten of 
which all find their way either directly or Indirectly 
to the Maiaflon. They are for the moot part rapid, 
and interrupted by rooks and shallows, quite unavail- 
able for purposes of internal communication. Per- 
haps one or two of the largest, as the Napo and Pas- 
tassa, might he navigated by flat-bottomed steamers 
of speoial construction; but at present commerce 
derives no aid from their navigation. On the west 
or ride of the mountains, among the chief 

riven are the Esmeralda*, end the river of Guaya- 
quil, formed by the junction of the Caraool or Guayaa 
and Daule, both navigable for some distanoe. The 
estuary of this river, Ming protected towards the sea 
by the large island of Puna, forms a secure and 
capacious harbour. This island is remarkable as 
being the landing-place of Pizarro, when he led his 
man to the conquest of Peru. 

Among mammalia Ecuador possesses the puma, 
jaguar, monkeys of several species, various kinds of 
doer, as well as tapirs and peccaries. Parrots and 
humming-birds are also numerous, but perhaps the 
most remarkable of the birds in Ecuador is the con- 
dor, which dwells on the slopes of the Andes. On the 
eea-ooast life is apt to be rendered miserable by the 
stings of flies and other insects. Reptiles are abun- 
dant in the forests, and alligators in the streams. The 
botanical productions of this country are many and 
Intrinsically valuable, but not absolutely peculiar to 
it, and they are consequently excluded in some degree 
from commerce by the competition of countries (such 
as Colombia and Venezuela) whioh are nearer to 
the European markets, and have greater facilities of 
Internal communication. The cinchona bark of Loja 
is of the beat kind, and waa formerly in general de- 
mand ; but the price now paid for it barely defrays 
the expense of carrying to the sea-coast The cocoa 
Of the same locality and of the coast near Guayaquil 
la excellent, and finds a ready sale. Rioe, pepper, 
tobaooo, and wheat are among the other products. 
Agriculture is in a very backward state. 

Of the population, the aboriginal red race, or Per- 
uvians, as they may be called, speaking the Quichua 
or some eognate language, form more than half ; the 
reat are negroes, mulattoes, mestizoes, zamboes, a 
degenerate breed of mixed negro and Indian blood, 
and whites, the last a small minority. The whites or 
Spanish Creoles are the ohief possessors of the land ; 
the civilized Indians form the great body of the 
labouring classes. and produce almost all the artioles 
that are exported. Aooording to the latest estimate 
the inhabitants of the sixteen provinces numbered 
1,870,000. The commeroe is unimportant ; the ohief 
port suitable for foreign trade is Guayaquil. In 1897 
the number of foreign vessels that entered this port 
waa 198 (100 British) of 265,208 tons burden; the 
river craft and routing vessels had an aggregate 
burden of 20,700 tons. The moat important artiole 
of oommeroe is oooo^ whioh partly grows wild, but 
la also cultivated in the hot mantime districts. 
This artiole was exported from Ecuador in 1897 
to the value of £960,081 (in 1890 the value wu 
£1,078,064). The other ohief exports are coffee, 
India-rubber, Peruvian bark, hides, sugar, ivory- 
nuts, to, The total exporta from Ecuador In the 
year 1897 wars valued at £1,217,628, and the total 
exports to Britain in 1899 were £176,601. The total 
Imports from Britain in 1899 were £416,408. Mining 
ana manufactures are unimportant The latter are 
oonfined almost exclusively to weaving for home con- 
sumption, and to the plaiting of the so-called Panama 
hats and other articles. Education is free and compul- 
sory, and there la a university at Quito, with univer- 
lityooUeges at Ouenoa and Guayaquil The religion 
la Roman Catholic, and them is one arohblahopric, 


Quito, and six bishoprics. Slavery wu abolished in 
1864. A tine of railway 68 milee long has been con- 
structed between Duran (opposite Guayaquil) and 
Chimbo, and the length of telegraph tine ia 1200 
miles. 

The present constitution dates from 1884, although 
it has been modified sinoe. The government is vested 
in a president elected for a term of four years, the 
method of election being directly by the people. He 
ia assisted by a vice-president, besides a council of 
which, in addition to the ministers of state, the pre- 
sident of the supreme law-courts and others are 
members. The congress is the legislative body, and 
consists of two houses, one formed of thirty senators, 
the other of thirty-three deputies, both eleoted by 
universal suffrage. The congress has extensive privi- 
leges, and cannot be dissolved by the president. The 
seat of government is at Quito. The annual revenue 
has latterly been over £880,000, mostly raised from 
customs dues. There is a considerable publio debt, 
interest on which has not been well paid. 

The territory belonging to the present Republic of 
Ecuador, at the time of the oonquest of Peru by the 
Spaniards, formed part of the great empire of the In- 
cas. After this period the civilization of the inhabi- 
tants very rapidly declined, and the towns and ad- 
mirable roads, which, laid out on a uniform plan, led 
over the passes of the Andes, sometimes to a height 
exceeding that of Mont Blanc, fell into deoay ; but 
the remains of these royal roads or causeways, as well 
as of the Tambos or palaces, still attest the perse- 
verance, grandeur of design, and careful workman- 
ship of the natives. From 1582 till 1822 Ecuador 
was under Spanish government, and formed first a 
part of the vioeroyalty of Peru, then, from 1664 till 
1718, an independent presidency, and from the l at ter 
date part of the presidency of New Granada, when 
New Granada declared its independence in 1811, 
Ecuador took part in the revolutionary war against 
Spain which followed, and its own independence as a 
part of the Central Republio of Colombia was secured 
in 1822. After much internal strife and bloodshed 
Ecuador erected itself in May, 1830, into a separate 
republio under General Juan Joed de Flores. The 
subsequent history of Ecuador forms an uninter- 
rupted series of revolutions and wan with neighbour- 
ing states, especially with Peru. Latterly there 
have been frequent disputes with Peru and Colombia 
in regard to boundaries, Ecuador laying claim to 
large traots of territory at present held by these re- 
publics. If these claims were admitted to the full 
extent the area of Ecuador would probably be 
doubled, and the state would possess a valuable 
territory on both sides of the upper Amazon. 

ECZEMA, a disease of the skin, marked by an 
eruption of small vesicles, preoeded by redness, heat, 
and itohing of the part. In rourse of time the minute 
vesloles buret, and discharge a thin acrid fluid, whioh 
often gives rise to excoriation. The most severe 
form of this disease arises from the effects of mercury 
on the system, but the disease is likewise caused by 
exposure of the skin to irritating substances. It 
frequently oooun on the hands of grooen from work- 
ing amongst raw sugars, and is then named 'grooer’s 
itch’. It also occurs amongst brioklayert, masons 
and others, from the effect of the time on the skin. 
The best treatment is frequently bathing the parte 
affected In tepid water, and the application of emol- 
lient poultioes. 

KDAM, a town of North Holland, near the Zuy- 
der-Zee, 12 miles v.x.n. of Amsterdam, and about 
a mile from the western shore of the Znydsr-Zea 
with which it is connected by a canal Pop. (1899), 
6444. This place is chiefly noted for its trade in 
cheese, of whioh nearly 1,000,000 lbs. are annually 
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sold in its market. The Edam la all sweet-milk 
oheeee, whioh is divided, aooording to its colour, into 
red and white. The town was onoe fortified, and has 
still walls with seven gates. 

EDDA (meaning ‘ great grandmother ’), the name 
given to two ancient Ioelandio works, the one con- 
sisting of mythological poems, the other being in 
prose. They are the chief source of the mythology of 
the gods and heroes of the north of Europe. The 
first of these collections, called the Older or Poetic 
Edda, was oompiled in the thirteenth century. For 
a long time an earlier date was given, the oompiler 
being erroneously believed to have been Ssemund 
Sigfusson, a learned Ioelandio clergyman who lived 
about 1006 to 1138. In 1643 the best copy extant 
of this older collection was found and rescued from 
deoay by Bishop Brynjulf Svendson. It consists of 
thirty-three pieces, written in alliterative verse, and 
is divided into three parts, the first of which contains 
tales of the Scandinavian gods and goddesses, making 
a tolerably oomplete mythology of the Ases (see 
Northern Mythology), and particularly narratives 
of the exploits and adventures of the three ohief 
Scandinavian deities, Odin, Thor, and Freya; the 
second contains the songs relating to the Scandinavian 
heroes, and especially celebrates the achievements 
of Sigurd and his ancestors; and the third is the 
dogmatic portion of the work, containing the ele- 
ments of the religious faith of the ancient Scandina- 
vians. In the song of Sigurd in the Becond part can 
be traoed the origin of the legend of the Nibelungen. 
According to the results of the latest German criti- 
cism on this subject the majority of these poems 
are assigned to a period later than the ninth cen- 
tury, and seem to have arisen at different dates, 
from the ninth to the eleventh century. The prose 
Edda, or Younger Edda, which oon tains a great deal 
about the Scandinavian mythology, with dissertations 
on the language and metreB of the Icelandic poets, 
and numerous extracts, was based on these poems, 
then complete, and other ancient songs. It is usually 
ascribed to Snorri Sturluson, born in Iceland in 1178, 
and who was assassinated there in 1241 on his return 
from Norway, where he had been scald or court poet. 
The first part of the Older Edda was printed in 
the original text, accompanied by a Latin transla- 
tion, in 1787, by the Magnaean Institute, under the 
title of Edda Ssemundar Hina Froda, Pars 1. (Edda 
of Ssemund the Wise, part i. ). The second part was 
published in 1818, by the Magnaean Institute, con- 
taining the Volundarquida, and all the poems which 
form riie connection between the Scandinavian and 
German heroio era. The third part, containing the 
VoluspA, the HftvamAl, and the Kigsm&l, was pub- 
lished in 1828. The standard edition fo that of So- 
phus Bugge, 1867. The best edition of the Younger 
Edda is that whioh was published with a Latin ver- 
sion in three volumes at Copenhagen, 1848-87, at 
the expense of the Arna-Magnsean Institute. Trans- 
lations of both the Eddas are numerous. English 
translations of the Older Edda are those of Thorpe 
and R. B. Anderson. A translation of the Younger 
Edda by Dasent appeared in 1842; a German trans- 
lation of both Eddas by Simrock in 1851; and a 
oomplete literal version of both Eddas into French 
was published by M. Ldouzun-le-Duc in 1868. 

EDDYSTONE BOCKS, well known to sea- 
men who navigate the English Channel , consisting of 
three principal ridges, and extending 600 or 700 
yards in length. They lie nearly in the fair way 
from the Start to the lizard, and are therefore an 
object of the utmost importance to mariners. Hence 
it is, that on the summit of the largest rook a light- 
house has been ereoted, to serve as a beaoon or signal 
to avoid the danger, as they are oovered at the flood 
Tol y. 


tide, but beoome dry at the ebb. It is situated 16 
miles 8.B.W. of Plymouth, 45 1. of Lizard Point; 
Ion. 4* 16' w. ; lat 50 s 10' 54" N. The swell at these 
rooks is tremendous. After a storm, when the sea 
is to all appearanoe quite smooth, and its surface 
unruffled by the slightest breeze, the ground-swell 
or under-current, meeting the slope of the rooks, 
often causes the sea to rise above the lighthouse in a 
magnificent manner, overtopping it as with a canopy 
of foam. Henry Winstanley, between 1606 and 1700, 
built the first lighthouse, but, in 1703, perished with 
it in a storm. Another lighthonse stood from 1700 
till 1755, when it was burned. The third, by the 
celebrated Smeaton, was finished in 1750. This 
tower withstood the Btorms of considerably over a 
century, when it was found that the rooky foundation 
was being gradually undermined by the sea. In 
May, 1882, a new lighthouse, built from designs by 
Sir J. N. Douglass, ohief engineer to the Trinity 
Board, at a short distance from Smeaton’s, was in- 
augurated by the Duke of Edinburgh. It is built 
entirely of granite. The focal plane of its light is 
138 feet above high-water, the light being visible 
17£ miles. The old lighthouse, whioh was visible 
for 13 miles, has been re-erected on Plymouth Hoe. 

EDEN, the original residenoe of the first human 
pair. The account given in Genesis of the situation 
of Eden is not such as to enable us to identify it with 
any existing locality. It 1 b said to have had a gar- 
den in the eastern part of it, and we are told that a 
river went out of Eden to water this garden, and 
from thence it was parted into four heads, whioh 
were called respectively Piaon, Gihon, Hiddekel, and 
Euphrates (Phrat). The Pison is said to compass 
the whole land of Havilah; the Gihon that of Ethio- 
pia (Cush) ; and the Hiddekel to go toward the east 
of Assyria. Of the rivers mentioned the Phrat of 
the original seems to have been correctly identified 
with the Euphrates, and the name Hiddekel appears 
elsewhere in Scripture (Dan. x. 4) to be applied to 
the Tigris; but it is impossible to say what rivers or 
placeB were meant by the names Pison, Gihon, Ha- 
vilah, and Cush. It was not the whole of Eden that 
was assigned to man for his first habitation, but the 
part towards the east to which the translators of the 
Authorized Version have given the name of the Gar- 
den of Eden, and whioh Milton, in Paradise Lost, 
calls Paradise, that word (originally Persian) having 
in its Greek form ( paradeigoi ) been applied to the 
Garden of Eden by the translators of the Septuagint. 

EDEN, a river in England, rising in a hill in 
Westmoreland, near the n. w. boundary of Yorkshire; 
flows n.w., crossing Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
passing Appleby and Carlisle, and falls into the Sol- 
way Firth. Total course, in a direct line, 40 miles. 

EDENTATA, or Toothless Animals, the name 
of an order of Mammalia, though, as a descriptive 
term, it is only properly applied to the ant-eaters and 
the pangolins or scaly ant-eaters. The remainder 
are merely destitute of teeth in the front of the jaws. 
The teeth, however, are destitute of enamel, do not 
have complete roots, and are not replaced by a seoond 
set. This order is also characterized by the presence 
of great daws surrounding the ends of the toes, and 
more or loss approximating to the nature of hoofs. It 
is divided into two sections, the first comprehending* 
the sloths, whioh subsist on vegetable food, and the 
gigantic foesil animals the Megatherium and the 
Meg&lonyx; and the second including the armadfl- 
loe and the ant-eaters, which live mainly on insect^ 
though some of the armadillos eat other sorts of ani- 
mal food, and also vegetables. 

EDESSA, the name of two ancient cities.— L The 
ancient capital of Macedonia, and the burial-place of 
its kings, now Vodhena. It is probably the same 

in 
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with the afeQl more ancient Aege. The seat of gov- 
ernment woe afterwards transferred to Fella. — 2. An 
important city in the province of Osrhoene, in the 
■oral of Vrmimtnniia is supposed to have been 
looaded by SeLeucut, one of the su ooe— or s of Alex- 
ander the Great, although some carry it book to a 
very ancient period, and hold that it owes its origin 
to Nimrod. It was governed by a raoe of native 
princes or kings, who were dependent first on the 
BeLeucidee, and afterwards on the “Roman emperors. 
Subsequent to the establishment of Christianity it 
became oelebrated for its theological schools, which 
were largely resorted to from all quarters. Edessa is 
also famous in ecclesiastical history for the pretended 
epistle addressed by Jesus Christ to one of its kings. 
In 1098, in the first Crusade, Edessa came into the 
hands of Baldwin, afterwards king of Jerusalem. 
This Edessa is thought to be the modem Orfah or 
Uriah. 

EDFOO (ancient, Apollinopotit Magna), a town 
in Upper Egypt, on the left bank of the Nile, 64 
miles B.S.S. of Thebes. It is now a poor place, com- 
posed chiefly of mean huts, but its ancient magnifi- 
cence is attested by several remains, especially two 
temples, one of which, dedicated to Noum, is the 
largest in Egypt, after those of Kamak and Luxor. 
The sculptures on the smaller temple represent the 
birth ana education of Horus, an Egyptian deity, 
whose parents were Kneph and Athor. From the 
masses of rubbish around and within it, it cannot be 
easily inspected, but its form is very regular, and 
its general effect grand and imposing. The modern 
Edfoo has a pop. of about 2000. 

EDGAR (the Peaceable), one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Saxon kings of England, was the 
son of King Edmund. He succeeded to the throne 
In 968, and managed the civil and military affaire of 
his kingdom witii great vigour and success. He 
maintained a body cl troops to control the mutinous 
Northumbrians, and repel the incursions of the Scots, 
and fitted out a powerful navy to protect his subjects 
from the Danes. By these precautions he not only 
prevented invasion from the Danes, but secured the 
submission of the independent provinces of Wales 
and Ireland, and the surrounding islands. During 
the reign of Edgar wolves were nearly extirpated 
from the southern parts of the island, by exchanging 
a tribute from Wales for payment in the heads of 
these animals. He married Elfri, daughter of the 
Earl of Devonshire, in 966. It was during his reign 
that Dunstan was primate of England. He died in 
976, and was succeeded by his son Edward the 
Martyr. 

EDGAR ATHELING, grandson of Edmund Iron- 
side, end son of Edward the Outlaw, was born in Hun- 
gary, where his father had been conveyed in infancy, 
to eecape the designs of Canute. After the battle of 
Hastings, Edgar (who bad been brought to England 
In 1067) was proclaimed king of England by the 
Saxons, who still showed front against William, but 
was afterwards constrained to make his submission 
to the latter, who conferred on him the earldom of 
Oxford. Having been concerned in some combina- 
tions of the English nobles against William, he re- 
treated with his two sisters, Margaret and Christina, 
to Sootland, where, in process of time, the former 
twmmm the wife of King Maloolm Caamore. Mal- 
colm espoused the cause of his brother-in-law, and on 
two different occasions led an army into England to 
enforce his *to the crow n, but both attempts 

proved failures. Edgar subsequently effected a re- 
conciliation with William, and was allowed to take 
up his abode at Rouen, where a pension was assigned 
him. He was afterwards permitted to return to Eng- 
land by William Rufus, and with his sanction under- 


took an expedition to Sootland for the purpose of dis- 
placing the usurper Donald Bane, in favour of Us 
nephew Edgar, son of Maloolm Canmore, end In this 
object he succeeded. On the aooession of Henry L 
he joined Duke Robert of Normandy in his ineffec- 
tual attempt to essert his rights, but was taken pri- 
soner at the battle of Tenchebray. Henry seems to 
have entertained too contemptuous an opinion of him 
to subject him to any severe treatment, and *he was 
accordingly allowed to spend at large in En g l and the 
remainder of his days. The time of his death is un- 
known. He was both weak in body and feeble in 
intellect, and never being an object of dread or un- 
easiness to any of the Norman kings, was thereby 
throughout life secured from their violence. 

EDGEHILL, an eminence in Warwickshire me- 
morable as the place where the royal forces were 
drawn up on the occasion of the blooay but indecisive 
battle fought on Sunday, October 28, 1642, between 
the Royalists under Charles L and the forces of the 
Parliament under the Earl of Essct, 

EDGEWORTH, Mabla, a celebrated authoress, 
was bom at Hare Hatch, near Reading, Berkshire, 
on January 1, 1767. In 1782 her father, Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, succeeded to the family estate 
of Edgeworthstown, in the oounty of Longford, Ire- 
land, and thither he proceeded and took up his abode. 
In 1802 she established her position as an authoress 
by her Castle Rackrent, a novel of Irish life, in which 
the manners and customs of a by-gone generation 
are most graphically and humorously described. A 
Treatise on Irish Bulls appeared in 1808, and about 
the same time commenced a series of tales of various 
descriptions, which were continued for many years, 
and are probably the structures on which her fame 
with posterity will rest. These comprise Moral ^ales, 
Popular Tales, and Tales of Fashionable Life, all 
written in the clearest and most vigorous style, with- 
out the least affectation of sentiment or fine writing, 
and yet conveying unmistakably the impress of a 
highly educated and reflecting mind. Reference must 
also be made to the Parents’ Assistant, that charming 
collection of tales for children, and the well-known 
series of Early Lessons, Harry and Lucy, Frank, and 
Rosamond. Belonging to the class of regular novels 
are Belinda, Leonora, Patronage, Harrington, and 
Ormond. Up to her father’s death in 1817 all Miss 
Edgeworth’s publications bore to be in oo-operation 
with him, though almost all his share in their com- 
position was restricted to a superficial revision and 
the pruning away of a few redundancies. In 1828 
she made a journey to Scotland, and paid a visit of 
a fortnight to Sir Walter Soott at Abbotsford, which 
was subsequently returned by him at Edgeworths- 
town. She died on 21st May, 1849, at Edgeworths- 
town. The first collected edition of Miss Edgeworth’s 
works was published in London in fourteen vols. in 
1826. Other editions appeared in 1882, 1848, and 
1866. A complete list of the contents of the last- 
mentioned edition is contained in Lowndes’ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual In estimating Miss Edgeworth’s 
merits os on authoress, too much praise cannot be 
given to her terse and nervous style, alike simple and 
elegant, or to the lucidity and oonsecutiveness whioh 
characterize all her compositions. Her skill in plot 
is considerable, and the interest excited in the charac- 
ters and issue of the story is never allowed to flag. 
EDIBLE BIRDS’ NESTS. See Bods’ Nest. 

EDICT, a public proclamation. In ancient Rome, 
the higher officers of state, who were elected annually, 
publicly declared, at their entrance upon office, the 
principles by which they should oonanot their ad- 
ministration. This was done particularly by the 
ediles, who superintended buildings and markets, 
and by the proton, as supreme judges. Tbaae an- 
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olu d proclamations, by which the deficiencies of the 
general statntee wen supplied, and the laws were 
adapted to the peculiar wants of the period, gradu- 
ally acquired a certain permanency, as each officer 
retained, unaltered, most of the regulations of his 
predecessor ( ediotum tralatitxum ); and they became, 
in fact, the source of that branch of Roman law 
which, being founded on the offioial authority of the 
authors, was called jus honorarium, and was opposed 
to the striotly formal law, jut civile. Ediots were 
sometimes made for some special occasion, in whioh 
case they were called edieta repentina. It was against 
the abuse of this kind of edicts that the Lex Cornelia 
in B.0. 67 was directed. Those which were applicable 
in all cases during the tenure of offioe of the magis- 
trate' who issued them were called edieta perpetua. 
The name of ediotum perpetuum was also given to a 
collection and arrangement of the clauses which the 
praetors were accustomed to put into their annual 
edicts, made under the Emperor Hadrian by Salvius 
Julianus about 131 A.D. What the exact nature of 
the work thus done by Julianus was is not known, 
but the edict prepared by him, and sanctioned by 
impeded authority, had unquestionably a special 
force, and it is likely that it restricted in future the 
right enjoyed by magistrates of issuing edicts, to 
such cases as were not provided for in the edict of 
Julianas. Only a few fragments of the anoient 
Roman ediots have been preserved. 

EDICT OF NANTES. See Nanteb. 
EDINBURGH, Edinbubghbhire, or Midlo- 
thian, a maritime county of Scotland, bounded N. 
by the Firth of Forth, along whioh it extends from 
11 to 12 miles; N.w. by the county of Linlithgow, 
n.e. Haddington, B. Berwick, and B.w. and B. by 
portions of Lanark, Peebles, Selkirk, and Roxburgh. 
Its extreme length, E. to W., is 35 miles; its greatest 
breadth, N. to s., 24 miles. Of the total area of 
231,724 acres, rather more th»o half is under culti- 
vation, besides a considerable area in permanent 
pasture, meadow, woodB and plantations, &c. The 
chief com crops are oats and barley; and the chief 
green crops turnips and potatoes. The B.S.E. and 
aw. parts of the county are diversified by hills, 
of which the two principal ranges are the Pentland 
and Moorfoot, the former stretching from a.w. to 
n.e. into the centre of the comity, from Peebles to 
within 4 miles of Edinburgh The views from some 
of the higher elevations of the Pentlands, looking 
towards the N. and N.W. are very fine. The 
county is watered by several rivers, but none of 
muoh importance. The principal are the North 
and South Esks and the Water of Leith. The 
banks of the two former are remarkable for their 
picturesque beauty. Edinburghshire rests on a 
series of strata oonnected with the coal formation. 
Coal, limestone, and sandstone are extensively 
wrought throughout the whole district In the 
hilly parts, particularly in the south-east, the 
olimate is cold but healthy; in all other places it 
is the same with that of the adjoining coast sub- 
ject to dry and cold east winds in spring. The soil 
is greatly varied, but consists chiefly of a clayey 
loam, alternating with sand and gravel. It is not 
generally remarkable for natural fertility; the 
richest portions are the low lands towards the 
Forth, where the most luxuriant crops are obtained; 
and the valley watered by the North and South 
Esks, where vegetation is rapid, early, and abun- 
dant. The agricultural farms are of considerable 
rizq, varying from 100 to 400 acres; the farm build- 
ings substantial and wall arranged, generally of 
•tone; the implements of husbandry of the best 
and most approved description; and the lands well 
drained and inclo sed. A large portion of theoounty. 


however, is under pasturage, chiefly the south and 
hilly parts. Considerable attention is paid to the 
management of dairy-farms, of whioh the principal 
produce is milk and butter for the supply of Edin- 
burgh; ifiost of the dairy-farms are in the western 
part of the county. The manufactures of the oounty 
are comparatively limited, but include ale, long cele- 
brated; whisky, to a considerable extent; gunpowder 
and paper, especially along the banks of the North 
Esk, which may be considered the principal seat in 
Soetland of paper manufacture. The oounty com- 
municates by the Union Canal with the Forth and 
Clyde Canal; is intersected by numerous excellent 
roads, and by sundry railways, all of whioh oentre 
at the capital. The chief towns are Edinburgh, 
capital of Scotland, Leith, Dalkeith, Musselburgh, 
and Portobello. The oounty is divided into forty- 
six parishes, and returns one member to the House 
of Commons. Pop. in 1871, 328,379; in 1881, 
889,164; in 1891, 484,641; in 1901,488,647. 

EDINBURGH, the metropolis of Scotland, and 
one of the finest, as well as most anoient cities, 
In the empire, lies within 2 miles of the south 
shore of the Firth of Forth, distant from London 
388 miles; from Glasgow 42 miles; and from Aber- 
deen 105. It is picturesquely situated, being built 
on three eminences which run in a direction from 
east to west, and surrounded on all sides by lofty 
hills exoept on the north, where the ground slopes 
gently towards the Firth of Forth. The central 
ridge, which constituted the ancient city, is termin- 
ated by the castle on the west, and Holyrood Palaoe 
on the east, near whioh rise the lofty elevations of 
Salisbury Crags, Arthur’s Seat, and the Cal ton HilL 
The valley to the north of this ridge formerly con- 
tained the North Loch, whioh is now drained, and 
traversed by the Edinburgh and Glasgow branch of 
the North British Railway. On the rising ground 
beyond this valley stands the New Town. The dty 
(excluding Portobello), Within the new municipal 
limits, extends about five miles from east to wsst 
and about four from north to south; and, when 
viewed from the Calton Hill, presents an unrivallsd 
panoramic scene. On the north-west are the splen- 
did lines of streets of the New Town, constructed of 
white freestone, and spreading down with moderate 
descent towards the sea. Westward extends the 
vista of Princes Street, nearly a mile in length, and 
on the south-west rises the huge unbroken line of 
tall structures forming the Ola Town, terminated 
by the towers of the castle. Beyond and towards 
the south the town is seen to spread out in lines of 
streets and detached houses, till arrested by the 
inclosures towards the Braid Hills, or on the east by 
Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags. Towards the 
north the view from the Calton HU1 is also striking, 
comprehending a prospect of Leith, the Firth of 
Forth, and the hills of Fifeshire. 

The New Town occupies a ridge of muoh broader 
crest and less abrupt secent than that occupied by 
the Old Town, from whioh it is separated by the 
hollow which formerly contained the North Looh. 
The slopes on both sides of tbs hollow ate laid out 
as public gardens, and the railway here is crossed 
by two bridges and an earthen mound. The moyd 
was formed from the earth and rubbish dug (rota 
the foundations of buildings in the New Town. 
The houses here, all built of a beautiful whits free- 
stone from quarries in the vicinity, are compara- 
tively modern and remarkably handsome; many/Of 
the squares, c r esce n ts, fto, being magnifiosnt The 
streets, with a few exceptions, are specious and 
regular, and are kept in excellent order. Exten s i ve 
and well laid out pleasure grounds, and the com- 
mand of beautiful views from various po int s . 
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complst® the attritions of this elegant quarter 
of the city. On the south side of the Old Town, 
and separated from it also by a hollow, occupied by 
an ancient street called the Cowgate, and crossed 
by two bridges, stands the remaining portion of the 
dty. With the exception of a few unimportant 
s tree ts this is also a comparatively new town. The 
finest houses and streets in this part of the dty are 
those in the southmost districts of Newington, 
Grange, and Momingside. The city has of late 
years been stretching out rapidly in this direction 
as well as to the west, where many fine streets have 
been formed. The principal street in the Old Town 
is that whioh occupies the crest of the oentral ridge, 
and which bears at different points the names of 
Oanongate, Netherbow, High Street, Lawnmarket, 
and Oastle Hill. This anoient and very remarkable 
street iB upwards of one mile in length, rising gra- 
dually with a regular and steep incline from a small 
plain at the east end of the town, on which stands 
the palaoe of Holyrood, and terminating in the huge 
rook on whioh the oastle is built, 883 feet above sea- 
leveL The appearance of this street, tbe soene of 
many interesting historical incidents, is rendered 
exceedingly imposing by the loftiness and antique 
aspect of tne houses with which it is lined, most of 
them ranging from five to seven Btories in front, and 
often more behind. On the right-hand Bide, going 
east, the High Street opens into Parliament Square, 
where stand St. Giles’s Church, the ancient Parlia- 
ment House, and the County HalL To the west of 
St. Giles stands a monument to Walter, late Duke 
of Buooleuoh and QueenBberry, erected in 1888; 
while the anoient ctoss of Edinburgh, removed in 
1760, but restored in 1886 by the late Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, member for the county, now stands near 
the east end of the church. At the east comer of 
the Parliament Square Btands the police offioe, and 
opposite the cross on the north side of the street 
the municipal buildings, erected by Lord Provost 
Drummond in 1760. Lower down, on the right 
side, Is the Tron Ohuroh. Farther on is the site of 
the Netherbow Port, one of the anoient gates of the 
oity, and near it on the left side the house in which 
John Knox lived. The main street, now taking the 
name of Canongate, extends to Holyrood House. 
From the High Street descend laterally in regular 
rows numerous narrow lanes called closes , many of 
them extremely steep, and very few, at their en- 
trances, more than six feet wide; those whioh are 
broader, and admit of the passage of carriages, are 
called wynds. In these and the adjacent streets 
the houses are frequently more than 120 feet in 
height, divided into from six to ten stories, or, as 
they are looally termed, fiats, each flat being in- 
habited by two or more families, the entrance to all 
the different dwellings being from the common 
staircase. Among the streets in the New Town 
most worthy of notice are Prinoea Street, George 
Street, and Queen Street, all lying parallel to each 
other, east and west Prinoes Street runs along the 
edge of the hollow which separates the New Town 
from the Old. Being built only on the north side, 
a magnificent view of the Old Town, towering dark 
and high on its rocky ridge, of the lordly castle, and 
the intervening valley, is obtained, rendering it one 
of the most delightful promenades of which any dty 
oaa boast At the east extremity of this street rises 
the Gal ton Will, one of the most striking features 
of tMm gjngular dty, a rooky eminenoe studded with 
monuments, with a broad verdant summit com- 
manding a view of tbe Firth of Forth, with its 
shipping and surrounding shores, of surpassing 
beauty. Beyond the east extremity of the town a 
huge belt of precipitous rock, called Salisbury Crags, 


rises to the height of nearly 580 feet above the level 
of the sea. Immediately behind, a oonioal hill, with 
a narrow rooky summit, called Arthur’s Seat, towers 
above the crags, attaining an elevation of 822 feet. 
A broad pathway winds dong the faoe of the Crags, 
and a carriage drive leads round the entire hill, 
from many points of which beautiful prospects are 
obtained. 

In tbe Old Town the most remarkable and the 
most interesting public building is the Oastle, the 
position of whioh has been already desoribed. The 
fortreBB contains accommodation for 2000 soldiers. 
On a small flagged area, occupying the highest sum- 
mit of the Castle, stands St. Margaret’s Chapel, the 
most anoient edifice in the CaBtle, erected by Mar- 
garet, the Saxon Princess, wife of Malcolm Oanmore, 
near the close of the 11th century. In front of it, on 
a spaoe called the Bomb Battery, stands conspicu- 
ously a huge piece of anoient ordnance called Mans 
Meg , built of malleable iron staves, cask fashion, 
and believed to have been forged at Mons, in 
Flanders, a.d. 1486, though Sir Walter Scott and 
other archeologists suppose it to have been made 
near Castle Douglas. At the east end of the lofty 
range of ancient buildings on the Bouth-east side of 
the castle is the small apartment in whioh Queen 
Mary gave birth to James VL in 1666, and in an 
adjoining room are kept the ancient regalia of Scot- 
land, found in the year 1818 in an old oaken chest, 
where they had lain undiscovered for upwards of a 
century. West of Queen Mary’s rooms with a 
southern elevation stands the old Parliament Hall, 
restored by the late Mr. William Nelson in 1888- 
89. These ancient buildings, in conjunction with a 
group of more modern edifices to the west and north, 
form a quadrangle called the Palace Square. Since 
June 7, 1861, a gun on the castle has been fired 
every day (except Sunday) precisely at one o’olook. 
The gun is fired by an apparatus in connection 
with a clock on the castle, which is in electric com- 
munication with the observatory on Blackford HilL 
The palace of Holyrood stands, as already men- 
tioned, at the lower or east extremity of the street 
leading to the castle. No part of the present palace 
iB older than the time of James V. (1628), while the 
greater portion of it dates only from the time of 
Charles II. In the north-west angle of the building 
are the apartments whioh were occupied by Queen 
Mary, nearly in the same state in which they were 
left by that unfortunate prinoess. On the area in 
front stands a handsome Btone fountain, designed 
after one whioh Btood in the court of Linlithgow 
palace. Adjoining the palace on the north side are 
the ruins of the ohapel belonging to the Abbey of 
Holyrood, founded in 1128 by David I., the only 
portion of that establishment now remaining. A 
privilege of sanotuary for insolvent debtors » at- 
tached to this abbey, and extends over Arthur’s 
Seat, &o., but has oeased to be of any value. The 
Church or Cathedral of St Giles, the tutelar saint 
of the oity, situated in the High Street, is a large, 
ancient and imposing edifice in later Gotbio style, 
with square tower and lantern spire, forming a 
conspicuous feature in views of Edinburgh. The 
exterior was renovated, with questionable taste, in 
1829-32, the interior wss carefully restored at the oost 
of Dr. William Chambers in 1888. The Parliament 
House, now forming the vestibule of the Court of 
Session— the supreme civil court of Sootland— Is the 

¥ lace in whioh tne Scottish Parliament used to meet 
t is a magnificent hall, 122 feet long by 49 feet broad 
with a lofty, open, timber roof, ana oontains marble 
statues of Duncan Forbes of Oulloden, the first Lord 
Melville, Lord Dundas, and others. Adjoining it is 
the Advocates’ library, the largest library in Boot- 
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land, containing upward* of 800,100 printed vol- 
umes and 8000 MSS. It is one of the libraries 
entitled to a copy of every book published in 
Great Britain. In an adjoining building is the 
Signet Library, belonging to the Writers to the 
Signet, and containing about 90,000 volumes. In 
the vidnity, on George IV. Bridge, is the Free 
Library, erected 1887-89 at the expense of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburg, United States. 
Among the other buildings of note in Edinburgh 
are the Royal Institution, a beautiful Grecian edi- 
tioe erected for the accommodation of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh and other bodies; the National 
(Picture) Gallery, built in the Ionic style, and situ- 
ated behind the Royal Institution; the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, in Queen Street, a Vene- 
tian Gothic building erected by the late Mr. J. R. 
Findlay at an initial cost of £50,000 — the building 
accommodates also the extensive collection belong- 
ing to the National Museum of Antiquities; the 
Physicians’ Hall in Queen Street; the Assembly - 
rooms and Music Hall in George Street; the 
Register Offioe, with an equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington in front; the General Post 
Office; the Museum of Science and Art; the 
Theatre Royal ; the University buddings ; the fine 
large Episcopal Cathedral of St. Mary’s, with its lofty 
spire, opened in 1879 (cost about £110,000); the 
Tron Church ; the Sheriff Court buildings ; the Royal 
Exchange ; the Com Exchange ; the Bank of Scot- 
land ; the New or Free Church College (theological) ; 
the buildiugs of the University Students’ Union; 
the Jail and Bridewell ; the High School, a splendid 
Doric edifice ; the Royal Astronomical Observatory 
on Blackford Hill; the new Infirmary, one of the 
largest in the kingdom, opened in 1879; the 
Waverley Market, the roof of which is laid out as 
an ornamental flower-garden; the various club- 
houses; Ac., &c. 

The moBt striking of the public monuments of 
Edinburgh is that to Sir Walter Soott, on the south 
side of Princes Street. Its form is that of an elaborate 
Gothic cross, 200 feet high, and it was designed by 
George M. Kemp, a self-taught genius. A marble 
seated figure of the novelist and poet, by Steell, 
occupies the platform of the monument, and over 
it the groined archeB form a canopy. Other 
noteworthy monuments in the oity are those to 
Robert Burns, David Hume, Allan Ramsay, James 
Watt, Lord Melville, and the Prinoe ConBort me- 
morial. There are also bronze statues of the Earl 
of Hopetoun, Professor Wilson, Dr. Livingstone, 
Dr. Chalmers, Kir J. Simpson, George IV., and 
William Pitt (the last two by Chantrey). On the 
esplanade in front of the castle are a statue to the 
Duke of York, and several regimental memorials, 
and on the Calton Hill monuments to Lord Nelson, 
Dugald Stewart, and Playfair, the mathematician. 

The more prominent educational institutions of 
Edinburgh are the University (see next article); the 
new Medical Sohool ; a dental school, and two veter- 
inary colleges; the New or Free Church College; the 
U.P. Divinity Hall; the Edinburgh High-school; the j 
Edinburgh Academy; the Fettes College, an endowed 
high-sohool; the Training Colleges for teachers of 
the Established, Free, ana Episcopal Churches ; the 
Royal Soottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture ; the Watt Institution and School 
of Arts, established in 1821 for the higher in- 
struction of the industrial cla ss es, known as the 
Harlot- Watt College since its association with the 
Herlot Trust; and Heriot’s Hospital, founded by 
George Heriot, goldsmith and jeweller to Jamee 
VL, for the maintenance and education of poor 
children, but admin istered on a reorganised basis 
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since 1885. (See Hebiot.) Other hospitals of a 
similar nature are Donaldson’s, John Watson's, 
Cauvin’s, the Merchants’ Maidens and the Trades’ 
Maidens hospitals. In Sept. 1870 four hospitals, 
the Merchants’ Maidens, George Watson’s, Stewart's, 
and Gillespie's, all mainly under the management of 
the Edinburgh Merohant Company, were oon verted 
into day-schools under a provisional order. The 
schools that have taken the place of the first three 
of these institutions are intended to give a high-class 
education to boys and to girls, and their endow- 
ments have been partly employed in the foundation 
of bursaries and scholarships in connection with the 
schools. The Gillespie schools (for boys and girls) 
are primary, and part of the funds of this hospital 
are still utilised for the support of aged persons 
formerly maintained in it. The societies ana Insti- 
tutions for the promotion of soienoe and other 
branches of knowledge are exceedingly numerous. 
The principal are the Royal College of Physloians, 
incorporated in 1681 ; the Royal College of Surgeons ; 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh; the Highland 
Society, instituted in 1785 for the promotion of 
agricultural improvements in Scotland ; the Astrono- 
mical Sooiety; the Society of Antiquaries, estab- 
lished by royal charter in 1780 ; the Medioo-Chirur- 
gical Sooiety ; the Royal Medical Society ; the Royal 
Physical, the Botanical, and the Speculative Societies. 
There are two extensive public gardens primarily 
dedicated to soientifio purposes — the Royal Botanic 
Garden, and the contiguous Arboretum. The 
principal libraries, exoept that of the University, 
have been mentioned above. 

The industries of Edinburgh are important and 
varied. Ale-brewing, for which it has been famous 
for upwards of 200 years, is the principal, there 
being now about thirty breweries in the oity. 
Letterpress printing, famous for its excellence, la 
another of the leading industries. Coach-building, 
type and iron founding, the manufacture of india- 
ruober and vulcanite, are carried on to a consider- 
able extent; and also the construction of paper- 
making and other kinds of machinery. Glass 
painting and staining are prosecuted to some ex- 
tent, and with much success. Edinburgh is the 
head-quarters of the publishing and book trade in 
Scotland; and as a literary mart it is the second 
town in the United Kingdom, being In this respeot 
exceeded only by London. It has led the way in 
the introduction of literary ventures of a new olass. 
Here were founded the Edinburgh Review, the first 
of the quarterlies; Blaokwood’s Magazine, which, 
by its life and vigour, revolutionized the oharaoter 
of the monthlies ; and Chambers’s Journal, the first 
of the cheap weeklies. 

The origin of the oity of Edinburgh and the deri- 
vation of the name are alike uncertain. The town 
is mentioned as early as the tenth oentury, but it 
did not acquire much importance until it was made the 
royal residence and capital of Scotland under the 
Stuarts in 1487. The first Parliament held at Edin- 
burgh was in 1215, and after 1456 nearly all the 
Soottish Parliaments were held there. In 1296 the 
castle was taken by Edward I.; in 1818 it was 
recaptured by Randolph, Earl of Moray. In 1660 
the city and castle surrendered to Cromwell, and in 
1689 to the troops of William HI. In 1786 it was 
the aoene of the famous Porteons mob, of which a 
graphic account is given in Sir Walter Soott's Hear! 
of Midlothian. In 1745 it opened its gates to the 
Pretender, Prinoe Charles Edward. Edinburgh fa 
the native city of John Law, the projector of the 
Mississippi scheme ; David Hume ; Hugh Blair, tbs 
theologian and writer on belles-lettres; Dugald 
Stewart, Sir Walter Soott, and Lord Brougham. 
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Edi nbur g h is a terminus of the Caledonian Rail- 
way, and the chief station of the North British. 
The Waver! ay Station of the latter covers an area 
cl St acres, of which half is under roof. Leith is 
tile poet of Edinburgh, and may be said to form a 
suburb. Portobello, whioh lies some distanoe to the 
oaet, on the Firth of Forth, is included within the 
municipality. The city returns four members to Par- 
liament. Pop, in 1891, 268,646 ; in 1901, 81 6,479. 

EDINBURGH, University or. This university 
waa founded by the town-council of Edinburgh, under 
a charter granted by James VI. of Scotland in 1582, 
being opened as a very modest seat of learning the 
following year. The faculty of arts was the earliest; 
then followed that of divinity, the first professor 
being appointed in 1620. In 1621 an act of the 
Scottish Parliament ratified to the university all the 
privileges enjoyed by other universities in the king- 
dom, and the ratification was confirmed in the Treaty 
of Union between Scotland and England, and in the 
Act of Security. Some of the medical chairs were 
Instituted in the seventeenth oentury, but it was only 
in the beginning of the eighteenth that the medical 
faculty was fully established. This faculty has lat- 
terly attracted many more students than any other. 
The constitution of the university was modified by 
the act of 1858 relating to the Scottish universities, 
by whioh the University Court and the body of 
duraton were created, and various regulations were 
made as to study and discipline. Down to 1858 the 
institution remained under the absolute control and 
patronage of the town-council. Further changes were 
introduced, as in the other Scottish universities, under 
the act passed in 1889, and these are embodied in the 
statements given below. Women may now graduate 
in arts, science, and medicine. The university is a 
corporation consisting of a chancellor, rector, prin- 
cipal, professors, registered graduates and alumni, 
and matriculated students. It is governed by the 
University Court, the Senatus Acaaemicus, and the 
General Council. The Chancellor is elected for life 
bv the General Council. He is the head of the 
University and the president of the General Council. 
The Rector is elected for three years by the whole 
body of matriculated students. He presides over 
the University Court The Prinoipal is the resident 
head of the college and president of the Senatus 
Aoademious. The offioe is held for life. The 
University Court consists of the Rector, Principal, 
the Lord-pro voet of Edinburgh, and assessors ap- 
pointed by theChanoellor, town-counoil of Edinburgh, 
the Rector, the General Oounoil, and the Senatus 
respectively. The University Court has power to 
review all decisions of the Senatus Aoademious, 
exoept as otherwise expressly regulated ; to improve 
the arrangements of the University, after due com- 
munication with the Senatus, and after such proposed 
Improvements have been submitted to the General 
Counoil; to fix the fees; to censure, suspend, or 
deprive of offloe any member of the Senatus, upon 
sumeient cause shown, and after suoh sentence of the 
Court has received the sanction of the Queen in 
ooundl ; and finally to inquire into and control the 
pecuniary affairs of the University. The Senatus 
Aoademious or Senate consists of the Principal and 
the whole body of professo rs . It is intrusted with 
the superintendence and regulation of the teaohing 
and discipline of the University. The General 
Council consists of the Ohanoellor, the members of 
the University Court, the professors, and all gradu- 
ates. The General Counoll takes Into consideration 
all questions affecting the well-being and prosperity 
of the University. The body of Curators consists of 
ssvsn members, three of whom are nom in a t ed by 
the University Court, and four by the town-oounciL 


There are six faculties in the university, vis.: arts, 
sdenoe, divinity, law, medicine, and music. In the 
faoulty of arts there are fifteen professorships, twelve 
in the faoulty of scienoe, four in the faoulty of divinity, 
seven in the faoulty of law, and thirteen in the faoulty 
of medicine. Some of the professors are appointed by 
the Crown, others are elected by the University Court 
and by special electors, and a considerable number by 
the Curators, who also elect the Principal. The num- 
ber of matriculated students in 1898-99 was 2808. 

As in the other Scottish universities the oourse in 
arts for the degree of M.A. extends over not less than 
three winter sessions of at least twenty teaohing weeks 
each, or two win ter sessions and three summer sessions. 
Before entering on his ourrioulum, each student must 
pass a preliminary examination in the following sub- 
jects: English, Latin or Greek, mathematics, and 
one of the following: Latin or Greek (if not already 
taken), French, German, Italian, dynamios. There 
is a higher and a lower standard in Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics, and the candidate must pass in 
the higher standard in one of these. He must then 
attend full courses of lectures in at least seven sub- 
jects, of whioh four must be : Latin or Greek; Eng- 
lish, or a modern language or history; logic and 
metaphysics or moral philosophy; mathematics or 
natural philosophy. Candidates may obtain honours 
by submitting themselves before graduation to a 
severer examination in one or more departments. 

Five years after the M. A. graduation the degrees of 
D.Phil. and D.Litt. may be obtained on examination, 
the former by graduates who have taken the MJL 
degree with honours in mental philosophy, the latter 
by graduates who have taken the M.A. degree with 
honours in any group other than mathematics, 
natural philosophy, or mental philosophy, and whl* 
have attended at least two winter sessions or an 
equivalent period at Edinburgh University. A school- 
master’s diploma of two grades is also granted, namely 
to those who have taken the M.A. degree with honours, 
and to those who have taken the ordinary M.A. 
degree, respectively. The university also conduct* 
annually local examinations of schools similar to those 
of Oxford and Cambridge. It is one of the institu- 
tions in which candidates for the civil servioe of India 
may pass their period of probation. 

Four medical degrees are conferred bv the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh — Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), 
Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Master of Surgery 
(Oh.M.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.). The 
candidate must pass a preliminary examination 
(unless holding such a degree as will exempt him), 
and before he can attain the degree of M.B. or 
Ch.B. he must have been engaged in medical study 
for at least five years. Neither of the degrees of 
M.B. or Ch.B. is conferred upon any person whn 
does not at the same time obtain the other. Candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine must 
already have obtained the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery, and einoe obtain- 
ing these degrees must have practised for at least 
two years in general practice, or one year in the 
army or navy, or in attendance on an hospital, and 
must be at least twenty-four years of age. They 
must also pass an examination in clinical medicine 
and submit a written thesis. The regulations for 
tile degree of Master of Surgery are similar. 

The degrees in law conferred by Edinburgh Uni- 
versity are Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), Bachelor of 
Law (B.L.), and Doctor of Laws (LL.D.). Candidate* 
for the degree of LL.B. must be graduates in arts of 
some university whose degree is recognised for that 
purpose by the University Court. They must also 
go through a prescribed university oourse In law, 
extending over a period of throe academical years. 
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one of which must be passed in Edinburgh, and most 
successfully pass the necessary examinations. The 
degree of BJl is intended for such law students as are 
not grad nates In arts. One year of the law oourse of 
candidates for this degree must be passed at Edin- 
burgh. The degree of LL.D. is purely honorary. 

The degrees of Baohelor of Divinity (B.D.) and 
Doctor of Divinity (D.D.) are bestowed in the faoulty 
of divinity. Candidates for the degree of B.D. must 
be graduates in arts of some British or specially re- 
cognised Colonial university; but if not graduates in 
arts of this university, they must have attended two 
classes in one or more of its faculties. The degree of 
D.D. is purely honorary. The theological ourrioulum 
of the university extends over three full and regular 
sessions or two full and three partial sessions. 

The two degrees specially conferred under the 
head of science are Baohelor of Scienoe (B.Sc.) and 
Doctor of Scienoe (D.So.). The degree of B.So. 
may be taken in any one of four departments, viz., 
Agriculture, Engineering, Natural Science, or Public 
Health. That of DSc. is conferred in Natural 
Science, in Engineering, and in Public Health; and 
is conferred only on those who have already obtained 
that of B So. Candidates for the degree of B.Sa 
(except in Public Health) must have attended during 
three academical years at least seven courses of in- 
struction embracing the subjects included in the 
soionoe examinations which they propose to under- 
go, and four of these courses must have been taken 
at the University of Edinburgh. Candidates for 
the degree in Public Health must be graduates in 
medicine and must have attended at least two 
courses of instruction, scientific or professional, bear- 
ing on the subjects of the examination Candidates 
for the degree of D.Sc. may submit themselves for 
examination after a lapse of five years from the date 
of their takmg that of B Sc. 

The University Buildings comprise the College or 
University (old) building, a fine building, begun in 
1789 and completed in 1828, a dome being subse- 
quently added; the new medical class-rooms or 
University new buildings, built in 1878-88 at a cost 
of about £250,000, with the M*Ewan Hall presented 
as a gift; a separate music class-room possessing a 
fine organ ; a botanical class - room in connection 
with the botanic gardens, &o. In connection with 
the university there are several museums, the Royal 
Botanio Garden, herbarium and museum, the natural 
history museum in the Museum of Science and Art, 
&o. The library of the University contains about 
200,000 printed volumes, besides 7500 manuscripts, 
and numerous pictures and busts of professon and 
distinguished alumni. There is also a separate 
theological library containing about 10,000 volumes. 
There are various bursaries, scholarships, and fellow- 
ships in connection with the different faculties 
amounting to about £12,500. Their value varies 
from about £5 to about £170, and they are tenable 
for periods varying from one to four years. In re- 
spect of endowment Edinburgh University is not 
so well provided for as might be wished, but of late 
years much has been done to supply deficiencies. 
The University unites with that of St Andrews in 
returning one member to Parliament The con- 
stituency consists of the General Council. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, Thx. This oelebrated 
quarterly review was established in 1802, at a time 
when the periodical literature of the United Kingdom 
consisted of Winks conducted with inferior talent and 
occupying narrow grounds. Its success was im- 
mediate. All the great subjects of literature, scienoe, 
philosophy, and politics were discussed in It with bold- 
ness, spirit, varied learning, acute reasoning, elegant 
criticism, a piquant satire, and profound and original 


views. In politics It supported the Whigs. It was 
started by a number of young men In Edinburgh who 
were accustomed to meet occasionally to disonss ques- 
tions connected with literature, politics, philosophy, 
Ac. The principal of theee were Brougham, Francos 
Jeffrey, the Rev. Sydney Smith, and F. Horner. It 
was edited for a few numbers by Sydney 8mith; after- 
wards Jeffrey was the editor from 1808 to 1829 , and 
was one of the most fruitful contributors throughout 
the long time during whioh he conducted it. Under 
his editorship the periodical reached the highest 
summit of its prosperity, when it had from 12,000 
to 13,000 subscribers. Jeffrey was succeeded by 
Maovey Napier. Among the principal writers (be- 
sides those above-mentioned) are to be found the 
names of Playfair, Leslie, Sir Walter Scott, Sir W. 
Hamilton, Mackintosh, Dugald Stewart, Dr. Thomas 
Brown, Carlyle, Macaulay, James Mill, H&llam, Aa. 

EDITION, the number of oopies of a book printed 
at one impression. The first edition of any eariy 
printed work, especially one of the classics, is oalled 
the editio prbncept. 

EDMONTON, a town of England, in the oounty 
of Middlesex, on the New River, 7£ miles north of 
London. An extensive trade in timber and other 
merchandise is carried on here by means of the Lea 
River navigation. The 4 Bell at Edmonton' has 
become famous by association with the adventures 
of John Gilpin. Charles Lamb died at Edmonton 
in 1834. Pop. in 1891, 25,381; in 1901, 40,899* 

EDMUND L, King of England, an able and 
spirited prince, son of Edward the Elder, born about 
921, succeeded his brother Athelstan in 940. He 
subdued Northumbria and the Five Danish Boroughs 
in 944 , and in the following year conquered Cumbria, 
which he bestowed on Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
on condition of homage. He was stabbed at a banquet 
by Liofa, an outlaw, who entered among the guests, 
and provoked the king to a personal attack upon 
him. Edmund immediately expired of the wound, 
M*y 26, 940. 

EDMUND II., sumamed Ironside , King of Eng- 
land, was a son of Ethelred II. by his first wife, and 
was born about 981. On the death of Ethelred in 
1016 he was chosen king at London, whilst Canute was 
elected to the same dignity at Southampton. Edmund 
defeated the forces of the Danish ruler at Pen in 
Somerset, repulsed his attaok at Sheraton in Wilt- 
shire, again defeated him at Brentford and at Otford, 
but was himself defeated at Assandun (now Ash- 
ington) in Essex, in consequence of the defection of 
Edric, dnke of Mercia. A compromise was then 
effected, by which the midland and northern oountiee 
were assigned to Canute and the southern to Edmund. 
The latter died at London or Oxford on Nov. 80, 
1016, murdered, it is said, at the instigation of the 
traitor Edric. This event made Canute master of 
the entire kingdom. 

EDMUND, St., King of the East Angles, bora in 
Nuremberg in 841, began to reign in 855; died In 
870. He was revered by his subjects for his justice 
and piety. Till within a short period of his death 
his kingdom enjoyed peaoe and prosperity, hut in 870 
be was attacked, defeated, and taken prisoner by the 
Danes. Hs refused the humiliating terms of pesos 
that were offered to him by his conquerors, who on 
thataoeount earned him to be bound to street soourged, 
pierced with arrows, and then beheaded. St. Edmund 
was buried at Beodrio’s Worth, and a monastery and 
town gradually grew up round the place of his sepul- 
ture, which took from him the name of Bury St 
E dmunds. 

EDOM, a oountry mentioned in the BiM% lvfqg 
to the south of Palestine. The Edomites an said a 
Genesis to be the descendants of Ke an , who was tbo 
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edMl Edom, and who dwelt in Mount Sdr, the 
BMnmtefn range now tailed Jebd Shera, stretching 
between the Dead See end the Golf ol Akabah. 
Their capital was Selah, which is most probably to 
be Identified with Petra, a stronghold hewn out of 
the rooks in the range of mountains just mentioned. 
The Edomites were already securely established in 
their rocky fastnesses when the Israelites left Egypt 
under Moms, and on that occasion the Edomites' 
refused to allow the descendants of Jacob to pass 
through their territory. At a later time the Edom- 
ites were attacked by Saul and Bubdued by David. 
Solomon, under whoee reign they in vain attempted 
to deliver themselves from the Israelitish yoke, fitted 
out a commercial fleet in their ports. After the 
separation of the ten tribes they remained subject to 
the Kingdom of Judah until the reign of Jehoram, 
when they revolted and secured their independence 
far a time. They were again subdued about half a 
century later by Amaziah, who took Selah and gave 
it the name of Joktheel (that is, 'God-subdued'). 
Under Ahaz the Edomites again made themselves 
independent, and remained so till the time of the 
invasion of Judea by Nebuchadnezzar. After the 
return of the Jews from the captivity, the hereditary 
hostility between them and the Edomites manifested 
itself anew. During the revolt of the Maccabees the 
Edomites made common cause with the Syrians, but 
about 125 B.O. they were completely subdued and 
rendered tributary by John Hyrcanns. In New 
Testament times Edom was called Idumaea. Anti- 
pater, the governor of Idumaea, was made procurator 
of Judaea by the Romans, b.c. 47. TTi« son was 
Herod the Great, the king of Judsa, in whose reign 
Christ was bom. 

EDRED, King of England, son of Edward the 
Elder, succeeded to the throne on the murder of his 
brother, Edmund L, in May, 046. He quelled a 
rebellion of the Northumbrian Danes, and compelled 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, to renew his homage for 
his English possessions. Although active and war- 
like he was extremely superstitious and subservient 
to the oelebrated Dunatan, abbot of Glastonbury. 
Edred died after a reign of nine years, and left the 
crown to his nephew, Edwy. 

EDRISI, Abd -Abdallah Mohammed, a famous I 
Arabian geographer, a descendant of the ancient 
princely family of the Edrisitea, bora about 1100 
A.D., at Tetuan, in the modem Marocco (according 
to others at Ceuta); died about 1180. He studied 
at the Moorish University of Cordova, after which 
he travelled through various countries bordering on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and visited even 
Franoe and England. He was then Invited to the 
oourt of Roger II. of Sicily, where he resided under 
the patronage of Roger and his successors till his 
dea th . He constructed at the request of Roger a 
terrestrial globe of silver, on which the figure of the 
earth was shown with as muoh accuracy as the state 
of geographical knowledge at the time permitted. 
He aooompanied this with a descriptive treatise bear- 
• ing the 'title Nuzhat Almuaht&k, which was completed 
about 1150. An old manuscript of this work was dis- 
covered at Paris In 1829, and was published in a French 
translation by Jaubert, between 1830 and 1840. 

EDUCATION. See Schools. 

EDWARD ths Elder, King of England, 
■on of Alfred the Great, bom about 870, succeeded 
his father in 901. Ethelwald, the son of his father’s 
elder brother, claimed the crown; and an Insurrection 
took place in his favour, but it ended with the death 
of Ethelwald in battle. The reign of Edward was 
further distinguished by suooessee over the Anglicized , 
and foreign Danes. He fortified many inland towns, 
acquired dominion over Northumbria and East An- I 



EDWARD, summed the Martyr, King of Eng- 
land, son of Edgar, succeeded his father, at the age 
of fifteen, in 975. His step-mother, Elfrida^ wished 
to raise her own son, Ethelred, to the throne, bat 
was opposed by Duns tan, through whose exertions 
Edwara was peaoeably crowned. His short reign 
was chiefly distinguished by the disputes between 
Dunatan and the foreign monks on one side, and the 
secular clergy on the other. The young king paid 
little attention to anything but the chase, which led 
to his unhappy death. Hunting one day in Dorset- 
shire he was separated from his attendants, and re- 
paired to Corfe Castle, where Elfrida resided. After 
paying his respects to her he requested a glass of 
liquor, and as he was drinking on horseback one of 
Elfrida’ a servants gave him a deep stab behind. He 
immediately set spurs to his horse, but fainting from 
loss of blood, be was dragged in the stirrup until he 
died. The pity caused by his innocence and misfor- 
tune induced the people to regard him as a martyr. 
He had reigned four years. 

EDWARD, sumamed the Confettor, younger son 
of Ethelred II. On the death of his maternal brother, 
Hardicanute the Dane, in 1041, he was called to the 
throne, and thus renewed the Saxon line. He was 
not the immediate heir, as his brother, Edmund Iron- 
side, had left sons ; but as he received the support of 
Godwin, earl of Kent, on condition of marrying his 
daughter, Editha, his claim was established. Edward 
was a weak and superstitious, but well-intentioned 
prince, who acquired the love of his subjects by his 
monkish sanctity and care in the administration of 

i 'ustice. He gained the title of saint and confessor 
>y abstaining from nuptial connection with his queeif 
Having been educated in Normandy he introduced 
so many natives of that country to his court, that 
the French language and manners became prevalent 
in England to the great disgust of Earl Godwin and 
his sons. A rebellion took place, and Edward was 
forced to dismiss his foreign favourites. Perceiving 
that the youth and weakness of his son, Edgar 
Atheling, would not secure the succession against 
the power and ability of Harold, the son of Godwin, 
he turned his eyes upon his kinsman, William of 
Normandy, in whose favour it has been asserted that 
he executed a will. He died in 1000, leaving the 
point of the succession undetermined; and with him 
ended the Saxon line of kings. He caused a body 
of laws to be compiled from those of Ethelbert, Ina, 
and Alfred, to which the nation was long fondly 
attached. He was canonized by Alexander IIL in 
1166. 


EDWARD, Prince of Wales, sumamed the Black 
Prince, one of the most chivalric and heroic charac- 
ters of history, the eldest son of Edward IIL and 
Philippa of Hainault. He was born in 1830, and at 
the age of fifteen accompanied his father in his in- 
vasion of Franoe, and received from him the honour 
of knighthood. The victory of Crecy (August 20, 
1846), which King Edward left principally to the 
exertions of the force under his son’s to 

use that warlike king’s language, 'showed that he 
merited his spurs.' It was on thia occasion that he 
aesumed the motto of Ich dien (I serve), used by all 
succeeding princes of Wales, and derived, it is said, 
from the crest of the King of Bohemia^ ]q that 
battle, which tradition, however, later antiquaries 
seem disposed to discredit. In 1355 he commanded 
the army which invaded Franoe from Gascony, 
the next year fought the great battle of Poictien 
(see Edward IIL), and distinguished himself by the 
oourtesy with which he treated his prisoner, King 
John. By the Peace of Bretigny hit father ^ ob- 
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Lfanomrin, Ac., which he annexed to°Siiienne and 
formed into a sovereignty for his son, under the title 
of the Principality of Aquitaine. There the prinoe 
took up his residence; and at his court Pedro the 
Cruel sought refuge, when driven from his throne by 
his natural brother, Henry of Trastaznare. Edward 
undertook the re-establishment of this tyrant, which 
he accomplished, but lost his health in the enterprise. 
Disappointed, by the perfidy of Pedro, of the stipu- 
lated reimbursements, the taxes he was obliged to 
levy on his new subjects rendered his government 
unpopular; and an appeal was made to the King of 
France, as his liege lord, who summoned him as his 
vassal to appear at Paris. ‘ I will come,’ replied the 
angry prinoe, ‘but it shall be at the head of 60,000 
men/ His health, however, was too far declined to 
enable him to take the field, when the King of France 
invaded his dominions; and having suffered the mor- 
tification of seeing his generals defeated, he with- 
drew into England, and after lingering some time 
died (1876) in his forty-sixth year, leaving an only 
son, afterwards Bichard II. 

EDWARD, Prince Charles. See Charles 
Edward Stuart. 

EDWARD I. (of the Norman line), King of Eng- 
land, son of Henry III., was bom at Winchester in 
1239. The contests between his father and the 
barons called him early into active life, and he finally 
uelled all resistance to the royal authority by the 
ecisive defeat of Leicester, at the battle of Eves- 
ham, in 1266. He then proceeded to Palestine, where 
he signalized his valour on many occasions, and in- 
spired so much terror that an assassin was employed 
to despatch him, from whom he received a wound in 
the arm, which, as tradition reports, being supposed 
to be from a poisoned weapon, was sucked by his 
faithful consort, Eleanor of Castile. On assuming 
the government he acted with great vigour in the 
repression of the lawlessness of the nobles and the 
corruption in the administration of justice; but often 
evinced an arbitrary and grasping disposition. In 
1274, and again in 1276, he summoned Llewellyn, 
prince of Wales, to do him homage, and upon his 
refusal, except on certain conditions, commenced the 
war which ended in the annexation of that princi- 
pality to the English crown in 1283. Edward then 
■pent some time abroad in mediating a peace be- 
tween the crowns of France and Arragon, and on 
his return commenced his attempts to destroy the 
independence of Scotland. After his return from 
the Scottish expedition in 1296, which terminated in 
the capture of Baliol, he became involved in a quar- 
rel with his clergy, who, supported by the pope, re- 
fused to submit to a tax which he had imposed on 
them. Edward forced their compliance by placing 
them out of the protection of the law. His frequent 
expedients to raise money at length produced great 
discontent among the nobles and people also, which 
obliged him to confirm the great charter and charter 
of forests, and also to give other securities in favour 
cf public liberty. He then made a campaign in 
Flanders against France, which terminated with the 
reoovery of Guienna and his second marriage with 
Margaret, the slater of King Philip. Meantime new 
oommotioni took place in Scotland under the guid- 
ance of the celebrated William Wallace. These 
tra n sa ct i on s recalled Edward from Flanders, who 
hastened to the borders with an army of 100,000 
men. The events of this interesting campaign can- 
not be detailed here; but the ignominious execution 
of the brave Wallace, in 1806, as a traitor, forma a 
blot in the character of Edward. Neither did it 
rail, since Robert Brace was able, in 1806, to place 
h ims e lf at the head of a new confederacy. Highly 


indignant at this determined spipit sf resistance 
Edward vowed revenge against the whole Scottish 
nation, and, assembling another army, was on the 
point of passing the bonier when he was arrested by 
sickness and died at Burgh-upon-Sands, near Carlisle, 
July 7, 1807. Few prinoea have exhibited more 
vigour in action, or policy in council, than Edward I. 
His enterprises were directed to permanent advant- 
ages rather than to mere personal ambition and tem- 
porary Bplendour. Nor was he less intent upon the 
internal improvement of his kingdom than its exter- 
nal importance. The laws of the realm obtained so 
much additional order and precision during his reign 
that he has been called the Englith Justinian. He 
passed an act of mortmain, protected and encouraged 
commerce; and in his reign first originated the society 
of merchant adventurers. The manners of this able 
sovereign were courteous, and his person majestic, 
although the disproportionate length of his legs gave 
him the popular surname of Longshanks. He left a 
son and three daughters by his first wife, Eleanor, 
who died in 1290, and two sons by his second wife, 
Margaret of France. 

EDWARD II., King of England, born at Caer- 
narvon Castle in 1284, and the first English Prince of 
Wales, suceeded his father, Edward I., in 1307. He 
was of an agreeable figure and mild disposition, but 
indolent and fond of pleasure. After marching as 
far as Cumnock, in Ayrshire, with the army collect- 
ed by his father, he returned, dismissed his troops, 
and abandoned himself entirely to amusement. His 
first step was to recall Piers Gaveston, a young Gas- 
con, whom his father had banished, and whom he 
created Earl of Cornwall, and married to his nieoe. 
He then went over to France to espouse the Princess 
Isabella, to whom he had been contracted by his 
father, leaving Gaveston guardian of the realm. Soon 
after his return the barons associated against the fa- 
vourite, whom they more than once obliged the king 
to send away. He was, however, m constantly re- 
called when the immediate danger was over, until an 
open rebellion took place; and, the person of Gaves- 
ton being captured, he was executed as a public 
enemy. In 1314 Edward assembled an immense 
army to check the progress of Robert Braoe, but was 
completely defeated at Bannockburn. After the 
death of Gaveston he selected a similar minion in the 
person of Hugh le Despenser, a young nobleman, 
upon whom he lavished favours of every kind, until 
the barons again rebelled, and the Parliament doom- 
ing Despenser and his father to exile, the king wee 
obliged to confirm the sentence. Edward, however, 
on this occasion, in concert with the Despenser*, con- 
trived to raise troops and attack the barons, at the 
head of whom was his cousin the Earl cf Lancaster, 
who, being taken prisoner, was executed at Pomfret. 
Several others also suffered, and the favourites were 
enriched with the spoils. Edward subsequently 
made another fruitless attempt against Scotland, 
which ended in the conclusion of a truce cf thirteen 
years. In 1324 Queen Isabella went to France to 
settle some disputes in relation to Gulenne, and while 
there, entered into a correspondence with several 
English fugitives, in whose hatred to the Despenaen 
•he participated. Among these was Roger Mortimer, 
a young baron of the Welsh marches between wham 
and Isabella a criminal intercourse followed, in con- 
sequence of which the queen was still more deter- 
mined upon the rain of her weak and nnhnpy hus- 
band. Having farmed in association with all the 
TEng rlUh malco ntents, being aided with a force 
by Co unt of TTmlnanjt embarked for England 
in September, 1826 , and landed in Suffolk. Her 
forces seized the Tower cf L on do n and other for- 
tresses. captured and executed both the Dispensers 
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i ikrt trial, and at length took tha king prisoner, 
who had aoooealad himself in Wales, with a view of 
a e n a pfa g to Ireland. The unfortunate Edward was 
w™ in Kenilworth Castle, and in January, 1827, 
Ma depos i t i o n was unanimously voted in Parliament, 
on the ground of incapacity and misgovemment. A 
of the crown was soon after extorted from 
him, Mid he was transferred to Berkeley Castle, where 
Mortimer despatched two ruffians, who, it is said, 
murdered him by thrusting a red-hot iron into his 
bowels, no external marks of violence might re- 
main, 21st of September, 1327, in the twentieth year 
of his reign and forty-third of his age. 

EDWARD IIL, son of Edward II., by Isabella of 
France, was bom in 1313. On his fathers deposition 
in 1827, he was proclaimed king under council of 
regency, while his mother’s paramour, Mortimer, 
really possessed the principal power in the state. The 

S ide and oppression of Mortimer now became so 
tolerable, that a general confederacy was formed 
against him, at the head of whioh was the young 
king himself, who, now in his eighteenth year, oould 
HI brook the ascendency of his mother’s minion. The 
result was the seizure of Mortimer (10th Oct 1330), 
in the castle of Nottingham, where he lodged with 
the queen. He was tried and condemned by a Par- 
liament at Westminster, and was executed 29th Nov. 
The queen was also confined to her manor at Risings, 
with a reduced allowance, and although treated with 
outward respect, never again during the remaining 
twenty-eight yean of her life recovered any degree of 
authority. Edward now turned his attention to Scot- 
land. Assisted by some principal English nobles, who 
enjoyed estates in that country which were withheld 
from them contrary to the terms of the late treaty, 
Edward Baliol, son of the John Baliol to whom the 
cr ow n had been awarded by Edward I., raised a force, 
and defeating the Scots in agreat battle, set aside David 
Brace, then a minor, and was crowned at Scone in 
1382. Baliol being driven away on the departure of 
his English auxiliaries, applied to Edward, who levied 
a well-appointed army, with which he defeated the 
regent, Douglas, at the famous battle of Halidon Hill, 
in July, 1888. This victory produced the restoration 
of Baliol, who was, however, again expelled, and 
again restored, until the ambition of Edward was 
called off by a still more splendid object. ITie crown 
of France, by the Salique law, having devolved to 
Philip de Valois, cousin-german to the deceased 
king, Charles the Fair, Edward was induced to claim 
It in right of his mother, that monarch’s sister. 
There existed other claims that were superior ; but 
these considerations weighed very little with a young, 
ambitious monarch, eager for oonquest and glory. 
The first hostilities produced nothing of much mo- 
ment. Edward, in order to obtain fresh supplies, 
made oonoeasions to Parliament which he never in- 
tended to keep; and finding his territory of Guienne 
threatened, he sent over a force for its defence, and 
quickly followed himself, accompanied by his son 
Edward, the famous Black Prince, all his ohief no- 
bility, and 80,000 men. The memorable battle of 
Crdpy followed, August 25, 1346, whioh was succeed- 
ed by the siege of Calais. In the meantime, David 
Bruce, having recovered the throne of Scotland, made 
an Incursion, at the head of a large army, into Eng- 
land; but being met at Durham bv a much inferior 
force, raised by Queen Philippa, ana headed by Lord 
Percy, he was totally defeated and taken prisoner, 
with many of his principal nobles. Philippa went 
over to her husband at Calais, and, by her interfer- 
ence prevented the barbarous execution of Eustache 
de St Pierre and five other citizens, whom Edward, 
on the eapitnlation of the plaoe, had determined to 
execute, in revenge for his long detention in the siege. 


In 1848 a trues was concluded with Ikanoa. The 
year 1840 was distinguished by the institution of the 
order of the Garter, which, owing to the fame and 
chivalrous character of Edward and his eldest son, 
soon became one of the moat illustrious orders of 
knighthood in Europe. Philip, king of Franoe, dying 
in 1350, was suooeeded by his son John, the com- 
mencement of whose reign abounded with intestine 
commotion, and in 1855 Edward again invaded 
Franoe on the side of Calais, while the Blaok Prinoe 
at the same time led a large army from Gasoony. 
Both these expeditions were attended with much 

E lunder and devastation; and Edward, being recalled 
ome by a Scottish inroad, soon repelled it, and re- 
taliated by carrying fire and sword from Berwick to 
Edinburgh. During this time the Prinoe of Wales 
had penetrated from Guienne to the heart of France, 
where he was opposed by King John, at the head of 
an army nearly five times more numerous than that 
of the English. The famous battle of Poictlera en- 
sued, in whioh the French monarch being taken 
prisoner, Edward held at the same time in captivity 


of his enemies. John was taken to England and 
treated with the greatest respect; and David was soon 
after liberated upon ransom. A truce had been made 
with France after the battle of Poictiers, at the ex- 
piration of which, in 1359, Edward once more passed 
over to Calais with a large army, and desolated the 
provinces of Picardy and Champagne, but at length 
consented to a peace, which was concluded in May, 
1360. Besides the stipulation of a large ransom for 
King John, several provinces and districts in the 
south-west of France and neighbourhood of Calais 
were yielded to Edward, who in his turn resigned 
his title to the crown of France and duchy of Nor*** 
mandy. The successor of John, Charles V., invaded 
the provinces intrusted to Prince Edward, then in 
the last stage of declining health, and Edward had 
the mortification of witnessing the gradual loss of all 
his French possessions, except Bordeaux and Bay- 
onne, and of all his conquests except Calais. In the 
decline of life he was in other respects unfortunate; 
becoming a widower, he fell into a species of dotage; 
and an artful mistress, named Alioe Ferrers, so abused 
her influence, that on a parliamentary remonstrance, 
he found it necessary to dismiss her. His adminis- 
tration also became unpopular; and he had the afflic- 
tion of witnessing his heroic son, Edward, sink a vic- 
tim to a lingering illness; which calamity he survived 
about a year, dying June 21, J 377, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, and fifty-first of his reign. 

EDWARD IV., King of England, was bom in 
1441. His father, Richard, duke of York, was 
grandson of Edward, earl of Cambridge and dnke of 
York, fourth son of Edward III., while the Lancas- 
ter branch descended from John of Gaunt, the third 
son. The York line had intermarried with the fe- 
male descendants of Lionel, the second son, which 
gave it the preferable right to the crown. Edward, 
on the defeat and death of his father at the battle of 
Wakefield, assumed his title, and having entered 
London after his splendid victory over theLancastri- 
ans at Mortimer’s Cross, in Feb. 1461, was declared 
king by acclamation. Soon after his aooeesion he 
had to fight for his crown against an army of 60,000 
Lancastrians assembled in Yorkshire; and the field 
of Towton confirmed his title by a decisive victory. 
Although the high-spirited Margaret was enabled by 
the aid of Louis XX of Franoe again to take the 
field, the result of the battle of in May, 

1464, obliged her to return to Flanders, and leave 
her husband, the imbecile Henry, a prisoner in the 
hands of his enemies. Freed from warlike cares Ed- 
ward indulged himself in the gallantries too ««>"««■ 
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to his age and station, and bv a marriage with Eliza- 
beth Wood villa, widow of Sir John Grey of Groby, 
a Lancastrian, plunged himself into very serious dif- 
ficulties, since at the same time he had despatched 
the Earl of Warwick to negotiate a marriage for him 
With Bona, sister to the Queen of France; so that he 
at onoe offended two royal houses and his powerful 
friend Warwick. Aided by France, Warwick, who 
had contracted his daughter to the Lancastrian Prince 
Edward, landed with Clarenoe and some other lords 
at Dartmouth; and quiokly saw himself at the head 
of 60,000 men, with whom he marched to enoounter 
Edward. They approached each other near Not- 
tingham, where the king, by the treachezy of the 
Marquis of Montague, in whom he placed great con- 
fidence, had nearly been betrayed into the hands of 
his enemies. He had just time to mount and ride to 
Lynn, where he instantly embarked, and reached a 
port in Holland, leaving Warwick in full possession 
of his kingdom, eleven days after he had set his foot in 
it Henry's title was again recognized by parlia- 
ment, and Warwick and Clarence were declared re- 
gents of the kingdom. Edward, who at first had 
been received rather coldly by his brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Burgundy, was at length secretly assisted 
by him with a small squadron of ships, and a force of 
about 2000 men, with which he safely reached Ra- 
venspur, in Yorkshire. Here his forces quickly in- 
creased by partisans from all quarters, and he was 
soon enabled to march to London, where he obtained 
entrance as king, and the unfortunate H enry again 
became prisoner. Warwick advanced against him as 
far as Barnet, where, on the 4th of April, 1471, an- 
other great battle was fought, which ended in the 
death of Warwick, and a decisive victory on the part 
of Edward. On the same day Queen Margaret and 
her son landed at Weymouth, and marched into 
Gloucestershire, where she was met by the victorious 
Edward, who totally defeated her at Tewkesbury, 
The queen and her Bon Edward being taken prisoners 
and brought into the presence of the victor, Edward 
aBked the latter how he dared to invade his dominions. 
On receiving a spirited answer he basely struck the 
captive prince on the face with his gauntlet — the 
signal for immediate massacre by the king's brothers 
and other nobles attendant Margaret was thrown 
Into the Tower, where Henry VI. soon after died, 
but whether by violence or by disease is uncertain. 
Edward now once more gave himself up to pleasure 
until seized with a desire to make French oonquests. 
Baffled by the arts and intrigues of Louis XI. these 
attempts ended in nothing of importance. The 
latter part of his reign was disturbed by his jealousy 
of his brother Clarence, whom he latterly got con- 
demned and put to death, it is said by drowning in 
a butt of Malmsey wine. Edward was preparing 
for another expedition against France, when he was 
taken off by sickness in April, 1483, in tbs forty - 
second year of his age, and twenty- third of his reign. 

EDWARD V., King of England, the eldest son of 
Edward IV., was in his thirteenth year when he 
succeeded his father in 1483. He fell into the hands 
of his uncle the Duke of Gloucester, the regent, who 
oauaed the young king and his brother to be sent to 
the Tower, and, it is said, had them smothered by 
ruffians. Two bodies, answering their description, 
being found buried at the foot of the stairs of their 
apartment, in the reign of Charles IL, were taken up 
by that king’s order, and deposited in Westminster 
Abbey. 

ED WARD VL, King of England, son of Henry 
VIIL by Jane Seymour, was barn in 1637. At his 
fathers death he was only ten yean of age, and as 
ha did not live to attain majority, the public acts of 
fak idgn are to be deemed those of Ms counsellors. 


His education waa intrusted to men of the first char- 
acter for learning, among whom was Sfar John Cheka. 
He was studious, somewhat retiring, devout, and 
showed a decided preference for the reformed 
doctrines, and antipathy to those of the Roman 
Church. He was often spoken of as ‘the English 
J osiah ’. After his father’s death his maternal unde, 
the duke of Somerset, became proteotor, but his 
administration raised np such powerful enemies 
that he was brought to the soaffold with the king’s 
consent (1552). After his death Dudley, duke of 
Northumberland, became all-powerful, and through 
his influence Edward, in a declining state of health, 
was induoed to set aside the succession of both his 
sisters, and to settle the crown upon Lady Jane Grey, 
claiming through his father’s younger sister, the 
Duchess of Suffolk. His deoeaee, from a pulmonary 
complaint, soon after followed, July 6, 1658, in the 
sixteenth year of his age and seventh of his reign. 

EDWARD, Thomas, a Scottish naturalist, and 
the son of a private in the Fifeshire militia, was bom 
at Gosport in 1814, and died 27th April, 1686. As 
the apprentice of a shoemaker ho spent the early 
part of his life in Aberdeen, and in 1887 he married 
and settled in Banff. Here ha struggled for forty 
years in a ceaseless effort to acquire a close know- 
ledge of natural history, while at the same time he 
supported his wife and eleven children on wages that 
never exceeded fifteen shillings a week. Apart from 
his laborious work as a shoemaker he collected, de- 
scribed, and exhibited numerous specimens of natural 
history. A biography of Edward, written by Mr. 
Smiles, appeared in 1876 (Life of a Scotch Naturalist), 
and being thus prominently brought before the public^ 
a pension of £50 a year was conferred upon him by 
the queen. 

EDWARDS, Bryan, the historian of the West 
Indies, was born at Westbury, in Wiltshire, in 1748. 
On the death of his father he was taken under the 
care of on uncle in Jamaica; who left him a large 
fortune. After a successful mercantile career ne 
returned to England, and in 1796 took his seat for 
the borough of Grampound, which he represented 
until his death, in J uly, 1 800. His most distinguished 
performance is his History, Civil and Commercial, of 
the British Colonies in the West Indies^ 1798, two 
vols. 4to. A new edition of this work, published 
after his death, in 1801, three vols. 8v«^ includes a 
history of St Domingo. Mr. Edwards also published 
in 1796 the Proceedings of the Govemorand Assembly 
of Jamaica in regard to the Maroon Negroes, 8va 

EDWARDS, Jonathan, the most celebrated of 
American metaphysicians and theologians, was bora 
at East Windsor, Connecticut, October 5, 1708. His 
father, a minister of the gospel, instructed him in the 
dead languages. Jonathan entered Yale College, 
Newhaven, in September, 1716, and after taking Ms 
degree in 1720, remained nearly two yean at Yale, 
preparing for the ministry. In September, 1728, he 
was elected a tutor in Yale College, and in the fol- 
lowing year began to act in that capacity, but resigned 
his office in 1726, in order to become minister at 
Northampton (Massachusetts), where be was ordained 
February 15, 1727. His various sermons and dis- 
quisitions procured for him a wide reputation. His 
Treatise on Religious Affections was immediately 
republished in England and Scotland, and placed 
him among the first writers of his sect. After more 
than twenty-three years of zealous service in North- 
ampton, a rapture occurred b e t ween him end Me 
congregation owing to the candour with which he 
publicly reproved oertain irregularities of some young 
persons connected with famiuee in Ms church. An 
eccletieetical council dismissed him In June, 1750; 
and In the following year he accepted a call to 
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m 1 mWmiy among the Indians at Stockbridge, 
in Ma— achnaetta. Here he remained six yean, 
exerting himself with an apostolical spirit, and at the 
same time prosecuting the deepest investigations in 
mental philosophy. Here he composed his famous 
works on the Freedom of the Will, and on Original 
Sin. The first is his masterpiece, and worthy of the 
powen of a Lobke or Leibnitz. It was completed 
within the space of four months and a half. The date 
of its first appearance is the early part of 1754. In 
1757 he was chosen president of the college at 
Prlnoeton, New Jersey, and accepted this invitation, 
though not without reluctance, on account chiefly of 
his desire to accomplish two great literary enterprises 
whioh he had begun long before— a History of the 
Work of Redemption, and a View of the Harmony 
of the Old and New Testaments. In January, 1758, 
he repaired to Princeton, where he died March 22, 
1758, in th e fifty-fifth year of his age. 

EDWIN, King of Northumbria, was the son of Ella, 
who seems to have ruled that kingdom from 559 to 
689. Being an infant at his fathers death the crown 
was seized by Ethelfrith of Bemicia. The young 
prince was sent for protection to the court of Red- 
wald, king of East Anglia, by whose aid he was 
eventually put upon the throne (617). He married 
Ethelburga, daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, and by 
her influence and that of Paulinus, a Roman mission- 
ary, whom she had brought from her father's court, 
he waa led to embrace Christianity, and make it the 
religion of his people. He was baptized in 627 at 
York, where he built the first church of wood. He 
did not long survive these events. The Mercians, 
under their king, Penda, revolted against the supre- 
macy claimed by the Northumbrians ; and the war 
which ensued was closed by a battle at Heathfield, 
or Hatfield, in Yorkshire, in which Edwin was de- 
feated and slain (633). 

HJDWY, King of England, son of Edmund I., suc- 
ceeded his uncle Edred in 955. Taking part with the 
secular clergy against the monks, he incurred the 
confirmed enmity of the latter. Having called Dun- 
stan to account for his share in the administration in 
the preceding reign, the latter refused to attend the 
summons, and was in consequence banished. His 
party was, however, so strong that a rebellion was 
excited, and Edwy driven from the throne, to make 
way for his brother Edgar. That his marriage with 
Elgiva, his near relation, may have given a pretence 
for his deposition and excommunication is very pro- 
bable, but there is reason to believe that the personal 
enmity of Dunstan and Odo, the leaders of the Papal 
party, was the real cause. His beautiful and unfor- 
tunate queen was seized by Odo's retainers, branded 
In the face to destroy her beauty, and transported to 
Ireland. In a short time she returned, cured of her 
cruel wounds, but was again captured, and was put 
to death bv shameful torture (957). Edwy died in 
the following year, when he oould not have been 
more than eighteen or nineteen years old. 

EEOLOO, a town, Belgium, province of East 
. Flanders, 11 miles north-west from Ghent, near the 
Lifeve, a canalized stream. It is a clean place, well 
built, and the seat of manufactures of woollens, cot- 
tons, hats, tobacco, chocolate, soap, starch, &c. ; and 
has breweries, distilleries, vinegar works, salt- refin- 
eries, dyeworks, and oil-mills; and an active trade in 
grain, linen, cattle, and timber. Pop. (1899), 13,053. 

EETj, a fish well known from its peculiar form 
and savoury flesh. Many varieties of eels are de- 
scribed by naturalists, some tenants of fresh-water 
streams, others inhabiting the sea. The latter ac- 
quire a vast size, and instances are said to ha ve occurred 
of their having attacked and overpowered boys, and 
even men, while bathing. Gifted with prodigi- 


ous strength and agility, and capable of inflicting 
severe wounds with its powerful jaw^ the sea ee l , or 
oongar, must prove a most dangerous assailant, when 
encountered in its native element Fresh-water eels, 
inhabiting running streams with gravelly bottoms, 
we said to bo uniformly white upon the belly, and 
infinitely more delioate than those of muddy waters, 
which are always yellow, and possess a peculiar 
smell, and a very disagreeable flavour. In the choioe 
of its food the eel is far from cleanlv, feeding indis- 
criminately upon all kinds of small fish, and deoayed 
animal matter ; in consequence of which many per- 
sons refuse to eat them. In the seas of India there 
are large species caught, varied with the most beau- 
tiful colours, resembling serpents; and one in parti- 
cular has so much the aspect of one of these reptiles 
as to bear the name of make-eel. The flesh of eels 
is sapid and nourishing, but owing to its fatness, of- 
fensive to weak Btomachs. Oil is procured from 
sea-eels, which is remarkably clear, and burns very 
brightly. A curious opinion formerly prevailed that 
a strip of eel-skin tied round the ankle would pre- 
vent the cramp, so dangerous to bathers. The voracity 
of the Mediterranean eel ( Murcena Helena) led to the 
belief that it fed on human flesh; and more than one 
wealthy and unpopular Roman is said to have thrown 
his slaves into the fish-pond for the double purpose 
of punishing offenders and of improving the flavour 
of the fish, vedius Pollio, in particular, is well known 
as having been guilty of this cruelty. Murcena was 
the term used to express the female eel, and my rue 
the male. The common eel belongs to the subgenus 
Murcena of Lacepbde, and may be distinguished thus: 
dorsal fin commencing very much in the rear of the 
pectorals, and becoming continuous round the tip of 
the tail with the anal; upper jaw shorter; colony 
olive -green above, silvery or yellowish beneath. 
Naturalists now place it in the genus Anguilla. In 
the conger-eel (genus Conger ) the dorsal commences 
near the pectorals, or over them, and the superior 
jaw is always longest. The conger attains the length 
of 5 or 6 feet, and the thickness of a man’s leg. A 
prejudice exists in America against the flesh, which 
in Europe is eaten in large quantities. Few animals 
are more tenacious of life than eels ; they oontinue 
to move even when deprived of the head and skin, 
preserving the muscular irritability for many hours 
after death. Great quantities of river eels are con- 
sumed for food among the lower classes, the fish being 
caught in various ways. One way 1 b by a kind of 
trident called an edspear. A fisherman wades to 
the shallows, and striking his spear in the mud in 
every direction around him, the eels, reposing on the 
bottom, are caught between the prongs. The repro- 
ductive organs of cels do not mature so long as they 
remain in fresh water, but when in salt water they 
quickly attain maturity. About September a sea- 
ward migration of adult eels takes place, and during 
the earlier months of the year the young eels or elvers 
ascend rivers in immense numbers. Made eels are not 
so readily obtained as female ones, being mostly re- 
stricted to the lower courses of rivers. After repro- 
duction the adult 6shes die. The respiration in the eel 
family proper (Mureenoidei) is conducted through 
lateral openings at the gills, as in other fishes; bat in 
the allied family Symbranchii the gOl chamber opens 
by a single orifice under the throat. A great variety 
is observable in the form of the air-bladder of these 
fishes, which is wanting onlv in a few spedes; when 
present its cavity is divided by septa which contain 
vascular networks. Want of scales is usnslly men- 
tioned as a characteristic of the family, but neverth* 
less inaccurately. Beales do exist; bat they are very 
minute, and so imbedded in the skin ss to be imper- 
ceptible in the recent animal, though sufficiently 
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evident In the dried Afa Some marvellous aocounta 
are on record of the migrations of eels from one 
river to another over intervening portions of dry 
1 It is sufficiently well known that such jour- 
neys are taken by these fish, and mostly over very 
ftmi.ll portions or soil oovered with damp grass, 
henoe the stories of showers of eels and the like. 
The migrations of eels to and from the sea are 
probably undertaken to avoid the oold of fresh- 
water streams in winter. The mud of brackish 
estuaries is especially attractive to them, its tem- 
perature being higher than of the sea. Fresh-water 
eels spawn in spring, the conger in winter. Three 
(perhaps four) species of eels are natives of Great 
Britain.* See illustration at Ichthyology. 

EFFENDI, a corruption of the Greek word 
authentic, which signifies lord or master in the modern 
dialect. It is a term of modern use in the Turkish lan- 
guage, and has been substituted for the Tartar word 
cheUbi (noble), now applied to persons of inferior 
rank. Effendi is particularly applied to the civil, as 
aga is to the military officers of the sultan, and 
both are used in conversation commonly joined to 
the name of their office. Thus the sultan b first phy- 
sician is called Hakim effendi, the priest in the ser- 
aglio Iman effendi, &c. The Reis effendi, or chancel- 
lor of the empire, is also minister of foreign affairs, 
and negotiates with the ambassadors and interpreters 
of foreign nations. Greek children are in the habit 
of calling their fathers effendi. The term is often 
used much in the same way as Sir, while the Greek 
kurioa may be compared to our Mr. 

EFFERVESCENCE, the rapid escape of a gas 
from a liquid, producing a turbulent motion in it, 
and causing it to boil up It is produced by the 
actual formation of a gas in the liquid, as in fermen- 
tation, or by the liberation of a gas from a substance 
containing it, as in the decomposition of marble or 
carbonate of sodium by an acid, and by the solution 
of zinc or iron in an acid, or by subjecting a liquid 
saturated with the gas to a diminished pressure, as in 
the opening of a soda-water or champagne bottle. 

EFFIGY, To Execute ob Degrade in. The 
word effigy is derived from the Latin effigies, picture; 
and the phrase at the head of this article denotes the 
execution or degradation of a condemned criminal, 
when he cannot be personally apprehended, by sub- 
jecting his image to the formalities of an execution; 
for instance, affixing the image with a rope round the 
neck to the gallows (hanging in effigy). This prac- 
tice is not altogether extinct in Prussia, and probably 
in other countries; but in England it has become 
merely a mode in which the populace expresses its 
feelings respecting an obnoxious personage ; such as 
the KTigliHb custom of parading and burning the 
effig y of Guy Fawkes on the 5th of November. 

EFFLORESCENCE, a term applied to crystals, 
which, on exposure to the air, lose water of crystal- 
lization and crumble down into a powder. The 
most f*TwiHfl.r instance is that presented by the glassy 
crystals of washing soda, which become white and 
pulverulent in the air. The same phenomenon is 
also presented by Glauber’s salt, phospnate of sodium, 
borax, and other compounds. Another application 
of the word is to the fine white, feathery crystalliza- 
tion of sulphate and carbonate of sodium which ap- 
pears on walls, or similar crystallizations on the sur- 
face of the earth, in decomposing rocks, Ac. In all 
these cases the salt is in solution in water, the fluid 
Is drawn bv capillary attraction to the surface, eva- 
poration takes place, and the salt crystallizes. After- 
wards the crystals themselves lose water and efflo- 
resce in the other sense of the term. Efflorescence 
is in same respects the opposite of d e li q uescence, sod 
the difference is shown by placing an efflo r esce n t and 


deliquesoent body under a bell- jar. The fanner gives 
up its water, which the latter ahatfsbs, 
thereby fluid. But in reality the term is only rela- 
tive to the drcum stances in which the phenomenon 
usually takee plaoe. Effloresoenoe occurs only when 
the tension of the vapour emitted by the salt at the 
temperature is greater than that of the vapour in the 
air at the time. And as this seems to be universally 
the case with carbonate and sulphate of sodium, efflo- 
rescence is looked upon as their natural oondition. 
But if the effloresced salt be exposed to air in whioh 
the tension of the vapour Is greater than that of the 
vapour it would give off at the temperature, then the 
salt will reabsorb water from the aar. 

EGBERT, considered the first king of ril Eng- 
land, was of the royal family of Wessex. On the 
death of Alohmund, the former king, Brihtrio, a 
powerful noble, succeeding In ousting Egbert, who 
had the best claim to the throne, and who was com- 
pelled to take refuge first in the court of Offa of 
Mercia, then in that of Charlemagne. On the death 
of B rib trie he succeeded him as King of Wessex, in 
800. He reduoed the other kingdoms, and rendered 
them dependent on him, In 827. He was much an- 
noyed by the repeated inroads of the Danes. Eg- 
bert died in 888. 


EGEDE, Hans, the rooetle of Greenland, was born 
in 1686 at Harstad in Norway, and in 1707 became a 
preacher at Wogen. Having heard that Cliristianity 
had been once established in Greenland, but had be- 
come extinct in the country for want of teachers, he 
was filled with grief. After the most careful inquiry, 
he heard that the eastern coast of Greenland was 


inaccessible on account of the floating ice. and that 
the southern was inhabited by savages. He resolved 
to visit the country, and to preach the gospel to the 
inhabitants. Having collected some money to aid 
him in his purpose, he resigned his charge, received 
from the Danish government, after the conclusion of 
peace with Sweden, the title of royal missionary to 
Greenland, with a small pension and three ships, one 
to remain with him, another to bring back the news 
of his arrival, and a third to engage in the whale- 
fishery. On May 21, 1721, Egede embarked, with 
forty-six persons under his command. The whaling 
vessel was wrecked; the other two reached Green- 
land, where Egede landed on June 4. The conver- 
sion of the Greenlanders was now undertaken, but 
offered great difficulties; and the whole oolony, tired 
of struggling against misery and wretchedness of every 
description, were eager to return to Denmark. Egede 
resolved to adopt that course; but the firmness of his 
wife prevailed upon them all to remain, and the ar- 
rival of two ships from Denmark set them at their 
ease. Egede took up his residence, with his two sons, 
among the natives, in order to learn their language, 
and so be able to carry out his project of conversion. 
He carefully noted down every word of which he dis- 
covered the meaning ; he often performed long jour 
neys, at the peril of his life, to visit the remotest 
Greenlanders, for the purpose of gaining their confi- 
dence, m which he succeeded by a thousand acts of 
kindness. After spending fifteen years in Greenland, 
amid innumerable discouragements, he returned in 
1736 to Copenhagen, to make new exertions for the 
support of Christianity in that country. The govern- 
ment appointed him director of the Greenland mis- 
sions, ana established his son Paul in the office of 
missionary there. When age rendered him incapable 
of the exercise of his duties, he retired to the isl a nd 
of Falster, where he died, 1758. His writings are 
in Danish, and relate to the natural history of Green- 
land, and his sufferings and adventures there. Els 
son, Paul Egede, bom 1708, was Us a — I sta nt from 
the time he was twelve yean old. Nbtwithstaftdbg 
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ft strong inclination for the naval servioe, he submitted 
to the wishes of his father, studied divinity, joined 
the mission in Greenland in 1784, and remained there 
till 1740. He then returned te Copenhagen, and 
afterwards was appointed Bishopof Greenland. He 
at Copenhagen in 1789. we have from him 
«si Aooount of Greenland, extracted from % Journal 
kept from 1721 to 1788; Diotionarium Groenlandioum; 
Grammatics Grcenlandica ; and translations of the 
Gospels, the Imitation of Christ, Ao., in the Green* 
land tongue. 

EGER, a town in the north-west of Bohemia, on 
a rooky eminence above the Eger, 91 miles west of 
Prague. It was once an important fortress, but its 
fortifications were demolished early in the nineteenth 
oentury, and its old castle, finely situated on a height, 
and onoe the residence of kings and emperors, iB com- 
pletely dismantled and orumbling into ruins. Among 
the existing edifices are a beautiful old ohuroh, restored 
In 1892, a town-house, a theatre, central school, and 
a railway-station in which six lines meet There are 
various industries, including machinery, wool, cotton, 
and leather manufactures, and a flourishing trade. 
The oelebrated Wallenstein was assassinated here 
(1684). A fine jtvenue, 8 miles long, leads to the 
watlring^plaoe ot Frftiwensbad. Pop. (1890), 18,658. 

EGER, a river which rises in Bavaria, in the 
Fiohtelgebirge, 12 miles north-west of the above 
town, flows first south-east, then takes a north- 
easterly direction, and falls into the Elbe near Leit- 
meritx, in Bohemia, after a course of about 190 miles. 

EGERIA, a nymph who received divine honours 
among the Romans. Numa is said to have had secret 
conversations with her, and to have received from her 
the laws which he gave to the Romans. Some say 
Egeria was the wife of Numa. 

EGERTON, Fbanois. See Bbidoewateb (Duke 

0 »). 

EGG. Birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and worms 
bring forth eggs, as do also the duokmole and the 
eohidna. The term egg is sometimes used as synony- 
mous with ovum, and using it in this sense we may 
say that almost all animals reproduce their kind by 
means of eggs, the egg in its simplest form being 
merely a oefl. But in popular use the term egg refers 
to the more oonspiouous bodies composed of the 
ovum and various additions and coverings. The eggs 
of fishes form their roe or spawn. EggB contain the 
germ of the young animal, and, in this respect, re- 
semble the seeds of plants. Seeds require heat and 
moisture to develop them; and a great part of their 
•ubstanoe serves for the nourishment of the germ. So 
It is with eggs, which have in addition, the necessary 
moisture in themselves, and, therefore, only need 
external heat for their development The bird’s egg 
consiits (1) of the shell. Immediately beneath this 
hard, porous oovering lies firmly inclosed (2) the ex- 
ternal membrane, which is also a little porous. Next 
oomea (8) the white of the egg, or albumen^ and, lastly 
(4), the yolk, or vitettut. In the yolk iB seen a small, 
lens- shaped speck, in whioh is found a little oval sac, 
' of a gtayiah colour. This is the plaoe where the 
voung animal originates. The form of the eggs of 
birds is generally more or less of an oblong spheroid, 
but some are almost spherical, and others have one 
end much more pointed than the other. There is a 
great variety of shades in the colours of birds’ eggs, 
though they are confined chiefly to white, blue, and 
green. The spots, blotches, or streaks with which 
many are marked, run in countless degrees and 
shades, from dark-brown and red into gray, ash- 
coloured, Ao. With regard to the size of eggs there 
is a very wide range, from that of the humming- 
bird to that of the ostrich, and still more to that of 
the extinct apyornls, the shell of whioh oould hold 


two gallons, and was about 8 feet in ciroumferenoa. 
The eggs of birds, espeolally of poultry, are a pleasant 
and nutritive food. Among reptiles, turtles produoe 

r whioh are good for eating. The roe of fishes is 
eaten and caviare is oomposed wholly of the eggs 
of fish. The white of hens’ eggs is used for various 
purposes, suoh as for clarifying certain liquors. It 
also furnishes a sort of varniBh, and mixed with 
powdered, fresh -burned lime and other substances, 
according to circumstances, it forms a very strong 
cement. To preserve eggs for any length of time, 
they must be kept from the air. They may be 
rubbed over with butter, lard, gum -water, Ac., set 
on the small end upon a perforated board, or, whioh 
is still better, they are placed in layers, upon the 
small end, in very dry ashes, in dry salt, Ac., inclosed 
in tubs and boxes, and put in a dry plaoe, protected 
from severe cold in winter, but at the same time not 
too warm. Eggs are of considerable importance in 
a commercial point of view. In England vast quanti- 
ties are brought from the country to the large towns, 
but not in sufficient numbers for the demand, and 
they are largely imported from the Continent, chiefly 
from France, Germany, Russia, Belgium, and Den- 
mark, also from Canada, U. States, Egypt, Morocco, 
Ac. The value of eggs imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1899 was £5,044,102. See also Ovum, 
Incubation, Repboduotion, Ac. 

EGG, an island. See Eioa. 

EGG A, a town of West Africa, in the British terri- 
tory of Northern Nigeria, on the right bank of the 
Niger. It consists of clay houses of a conical form, 
often closely packed together in narrow lanes. The 
inhabitants, numbering from 12,000 to 15,000, are 
partly Mohammedans, dress neatly, and manufacture 
cloth, generally dyed blue, pottery, leather, ireft 
goods, wooden articles, Ac. 

EGG-PLANT (Solanum mdongena ), a plant of 
the natural order Solanace®, reaohing the height of 
2 feet, and more or less covered with pubescence; 
the flowers are large, white or purplish; the fruit is 
of an egg-shape, smooth, and shining, and of a white, 
yellow, or violet colour. It is a native of the East 
Indies, and is cultivated in greenhouses in Britain, 
being also well known in the United States and 
elsewhere. The fruit is used as an artiole of food 
when cooked, which is done in various ways. 8. 
Sodomewn, Sodom egg-plant, or apple of Sodom, is 
a native of the north of Africa and south of Europe; 
the fruit is white, and of the size of a walnut 8. 
sanctum is the Palestine egg-plant, and there are 
several other species. 

EGIL SKALLAGRIM, an Icelandic bard or poet 
of the tenth century, who distinguished himself by 
his warlike exploits and adventures in Norway, 
Denmark, and England. Having killed in combat 
the son of Erik Blddox, king of Norway, he was 
doomed to death on being subsequently taken prison- 
er by that prince in Northumbria, but was allowed 
to redeem his life by giving a specimen of his powers 
as an improvisators. He immediately oomposed and 
recited a poem in praise of Erik, known as Egil’a 
Ransom, whioh prooured him his life and liberty. 
This piece (as well as two others attributed to him) is 
still extant, and Dr. Peroy translated it into English, 
and printed it in his Northern Antiquities. Egil Is 
said to have been born about 901, and to have died 
about 980, but little dependence can be placed on 
many of the statements regarding him in the Egil's 
Saga. 

EGINA Bee JSgiva. 

EGINHARD (or Exnhabd), early German w ri t er, 
born in East Franconia about 770, studied at Aix- 
la-Chapelle under Alcuin and the other learned 
men whom the Emperor Charlemagne had drawn 
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to hla capital Hit talents and learning gained 
him the love and confidence of C h arl em agne, who 
him hie private secretary, chaplain, and 
general superintendent of the imperial buildings. 
According to a well-known legend, Emma, the 
emperor’s daughter, fell in love with the handsome 
young scholar, and onoe admitted him to a nightly 
interview In her own room; the snow fell during the 
night, and Emma carried her lover across a court- 
yard on her shoulders, to save him from detection; 
the emperor, who had risen early, saw them from 
the window, and instead of punishing, united them 
in marriage. His wife’s name was Emma or Imma, 
but she was a sister of the bishop of Worms. On 
the death, of the emperor, Eginhard had much in- 
fluence with his successors. He was abbot of several 
great houses, and established a monastery at Selig- 
enstadt, on the Main, where he died in 840. Egin- 
hard is the oldest German historian; and we have 
from him a full and well-written history of the life 
of Charlemagne (Vita Caroli Magni), many editions 
of which have been published. Annales Einhardi, 
or Annals of the Franks, from 741 to 829, are also 
doubtfully attributed to him. A number of his letters, 
which are valuable contributions to the history of 
his age, are still extant. Among the best modern 
editions of his works is that of Teulet (Paris, 1840- 
43, two vole. 8 vo, with French translation). 

EGLANTINE, one of the names of the sweet- 
brier (. Rosa rubiginosa); but there is a good deal of 
confusion in its application, and it is often given in- 
discriminately to other species of rose. 

EGMONT, Lamoral, Count, was bom in 1522, 
of an illustrious family of Holland. He entered the 
military service, and gained a high reputation under 
Charles V., whom he accompanied to Algiers in 1541, 
and in other expeditions. He distinguished himself 
as general of cavalry, under Philip II., in the battles 
of St. Quentin (1557) and Gravelines (1558), and was 
made stadholder of the provinces of Flanders and 
Artois. Philip having gone to Spain, Egmont gave 
support to the discontent in the Low Countries ; he 
endeavoured, however, to adjust the difficulties be- 
tween the Duohess of Parma, who governed the 
provinces, and the nobles confederated against her. 
He even swore, in the presence of this princess, to 
support the Homan Catholic faith, to punish the 
sacrilegious, and to extirpate heretics. Still, his 
connection with the Prince of Orange and his most 
distinguished adherents made him an object of sus- 
picion to the Spanish court, and Egmont, with the 
noble Philip of Montmorency, Count Horn, became 
the victims of hate and fanaticism. The Duke of 
Alva, who was sent by Philip II. to the Netherlands 
in 1567 to reduce the insurgents, had Egmont and 
Horn treacherously seized, and caused them both to 
be executed at Brussels, June 5, 1568. Egmont died 
with heroio firmness. He had before written to 
Philip IL, that 4 he had never joined in any under- 
taking agadnst the Catholic religion, nor violated his 
duties as a loyal subject’. But the Prince of Orange 
having taken the field as the champion of his coun- 
try’s wrongs, an example was thought necessary to 
strike terror into the inirargents. Philip II. expressed 
himself thus on the subject : 4 He had caused those 
two heads to fall, because a pair of such salmon heads 
was worth more than many thousand frogs’. There 
can be little doubt that the Spanish king unneces- 
sarily dreaded the infiuenoe of the gallant soldier, 
but incapable politician. When the troubles in the 
Netherlands broke out, Egmont, moved by generous 
sympathy for his injured countrymen, rather than by 
any fixed principle of action, was found side by side 
with the Prince of Orange, in the van of the makoa- 
tenia. Bat in opposition to the popular movement 


oame his strong feeling of loyalty to Spain, and hla 
■till stronger devotion to the Roman Oath olio faith. 
Thus, the opposite forces by which he was im p ell ed 
neutralized each other, and. ever acting from impulse, 
he did not calculate the oonsequenoee of hia oondnet. 
When these oonsequenoee oame he was not prepared 
to meet them. See Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public. —A well-known drama of Goethe, called 
Egmont, is founded on the above catastrophe. 

EGREMONT, a town of England, in Comber- 
land, in the pleasant valley of the Ehen, about 5 
miles south-east of Whitehaven, and barely 8 miles 
from the Irish Sea. It consists mainly of a single 
long street, has a Norman ohuroh rebuilt in modem 
times, various other places of worship, a town-hall, 
mechanics’ institute, Ac. Here are the ruins of the 
anoient castle of Egremont, conneoted with which la 
the legend celebrated by Wordsworth in his poem, 
The Horn of Egremont Castle. The town give* 
name to a parL division of the oounty. Iron ore 
and limestone are worked. Pop. (1901), 5761. — 
There is another Egremont in Oheshim, on the 
Mersey, opposite Liverpool, of which, or of Birken- 
head, it may be considered a surburban district. 

EGRET, a name given to thorn speojpe of jrhite 
herons whioh have the feathors of the lower part of 
the back elongated and their webs disunited, reach- 
ing to the tail or beyond it at certain seasons of the 
year. Their forms are more graoefol than those of 
the common herons. The Amerioan egret (Ardea 
egrctta) has the plumage white, or partly of a 
creamy colour. The bird is found breeding from 
Florida to New York, and along the scores of the 
Mexican Gulf to Texas. Its food oonsists of the 
smaller quadrupeds, small fishes, frogs, lizards, 
snakes, and insects. The long silky filaments of 
the back are hardly to be seen, except about the 
love season, which varies from early spring to mid- 
summer according to climate; both sexes possess this 
train, and many are shot to obtain those feathers 
for ornamental purposes. The European egret (A. 
alba) is about 40 inches long, of a pure white plumage; 
the bill is black or dark-brown, yellow at the base 
and about the nostrils, and the lege are almost black. 
It is common in southern Europe, but comparatively 
rare in the northern and central parts. The little 
egret (A. garteUa) is about 22 inches long from bill 
to end of tail, the plumage is white; from the hinder 
part of the head spring two narrow feathers 4 indies 
long. This species is confined to the eastern hemi- 
sphere, being most abundant in southern Europe and 
northern Africa; it occasionally wanders as far as 
England. 

EGYPT (in Greek, Aiguptot; in Hebrew, Mitr 
or Mitraim ; in the language of the country in hiero- 
glyphics, KerrU — whioh signifies the blaolc land; and 
by the Arabs of the present day called Mitr ), a 
country in the north-eastern part of Africa, forming 
a semi-independent portion of the Turkish dominions. 
It is bounded on the n. by the Mediterranean Sea, 
on the k. by Arabia Petraa and the Red Sea, on the 
b. by Nubia, and on the w. by the Libyan Desert; 
cultivated area, 12,970 sq. miles; total area, 894 , 000 . 
Nubia is now attached to Egypt, and the Khedive 
or sovereign of Egypt has joint authority with « 
Britain over the Egyptian Soudan, whioh Includes 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal valley, Kordofan, and Darfur. 
Egypt is connected with Asia by tbs Isthmus at 
Suez, across which runs the great canal about 100 
miles long. The inhabited portion of Egypt is mainly 
confined to the valley and Delta of the Nile, which 
where widest does not exceed 120 miles, while in 
many parts the valley is only from 10 to 15 fflU ss 
wide, at the southern frontier only 2 miles. Wert of 
the Nile are several oases. Two rangra of lofty 
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mountains, the Arabian Hills on the east, and the 
Libyan on the west, inolose this valley. The Nile 
enters Egypt proper at Assouan (Syene), just below 
the First Cataract, and from this point flows north- 
ward until it reaches lat 80° 15', where it divides 
into two main streams, the one entering the sea by 
the Bosetta mouth on the west, the other by the 
Damietta mouth on the east. These two streams 
carry the bulk of the Nile water to the Mediter- 
ranean, and inclose a large portion of the territory 
known as the Delta, from Its resemblance to the 
Greek letter A, and which owob its existence to the 
deposits of alluvial matter brought down by the 
stream. The Delta is traversed by a net-work of 
primary and secondary channels, and is also inter- 
sected by numerous canals. Seven principal chan- 
nels or mouths were usually recognized in ancient 
times, the names of which, going from east to west, 
were the Felusiao mouth, the Tanitio, the Mendesian, 
the Fhatnitic (Damietta), the Sebennytic, the Bol- 
bitic (Rosetta), and the Canopic. The Nile has a 
current running seaward at the rate of 2£ or 3 miles 
an hour, and the stream is always deep enough for 
navigation. The water becomes a reddish -brown 
during the annual overflow: it is esteemed highly 
salubrious. Near the sea are Lake Menzaleh Mariut 
(Mareotis), and other extensive but shallow lagoons. 
The openings or lateral valleys of the hills confin- 
ing the valley of the Nile are comparatively few, or, 
being little frequented, are not well known. Those 
on the east side with which we are best acquainted 
are the Valley of the Wanderings (of the children of 
Israel), leading from the neighbourhood of Cairo to 
the head of the Gulf of Suez, and that through which 
passes the road from Koptos to Kosseir on the Red 
Sea. A short distance west of the Nile and above 
the Delta is the fertile valley of Fayoum (which see), 
in the north-west and lowest part of which iB the 
lake Birket-Karun or Birket-el-Kenin, fed by a canal 
or branch from the Nile. The level of the lake iB now 
130 feet below that of the Mediterranean. This lake, 
formerly known as Lake Meeds, anoiently covered 
a far larger area, and by meanB of sluices and other 
works was utilized for irrigation purposes. The de- 
serts on the west bank of the Nile generally present 
to view uniform plains of gravel or of fine drifting 
sand; on the east the scene is varied by rocks and 
mountains, but the aridity is extreme, and the heat, re- 
flected from surrounding cliffs, is often insupportable. 

Gases. — The oases already mentioned extend in a 
narrow line along the hollow region of the Libyan 
desert, parallel to the general direction of the valley 
of the Nile, and above 80 mileB west of it The 
Great Oasis, or El Wah (that is, the oasis) el KhArgeh, 
lies immediately west of the Thebaid, and has a 
length of 100 miles. About 50 miles west of the 
northern extremity of this oasis lies the Wah el 
Dakhileh, 24 miles long and 10 mileB broad. West 
by south from the Fayoum the date groves of the 
little Oasis, or Wah el Baharieh, display their un- 
usual verdure. In this fertile spot artesian wells 
are numerous, and some of anoient construction 
have been discovered whioh have a depth exceeding 
400 feet On the road between this oasis and that 
of El Dakhileh, inclining to the weBt, occurs half- 
way the Wah el Fartffrah, of small extent. West 
of the Fayoum, and about 200 miles from the Nile, 
lies the oasis of Siwah, where the foundations of the 
once-oelebrated temple of Jupiter Ammon may still 
be traced. The inhabitants of this secluded spot, 
though tributary to Egypt, are in language and 
manners wholly Libyan. The region of the oases 
terminates towards the north in the desert of the 
Natron Lakes. 

Rue and FaU qfNUe, Irrigation*— The most re- 


markable phenomenon connected with the river Is 
its annual regular increase, arising from the periodi- 
cal rains which fall within the equatorial regions 
and the Abyssinian mountains. As rain rarely falls 
in Egypt, the prosperity of the country entirely 
depends upon this overflowing of the river. On the 
subsiding of the water the land is found to be 
covered with a brown slimy deposit, whioh so en- 
riches the soil that with a sufficiency of water it 
produces two crops a year, while beyond the limits 
of the inundation and irrigation there !b no cultiva- 
tion whatsoever. The Nile begins to rise in June, 
and continues to increase until about the end of 
September, overflowing the low lands along its 
course, the water being oonveyed to the fields by 
artificial courses where natural channels fail After 
remaining stationary for a Bhorfc time, the river rises 
again still further, but subsequently begins to sub- 
side, showing a markedly lower level in January, 
February, and March, and reaohing Its lowest in 
April, May, and early June. The overflow water 
is now to a great extent managed artificially by 
means of an extensive system of reservoirs and 
canals, so that after the river subsides it may be 
used as required. A certain proportion of the fields, 
after reoeiving the overflow and being Bown, can 
ripen the crop without further moisture ; but many 
others always require artificial irrigation. Steam- 
pumps are now largely used in northern Egypt. 
Latterly the government has tried to make the 
farmers less and less directly dependent on the in- 
undation, and the great barrage of the Nile below 
Cairo, 1 the largest weir in the world’, is one means 
to this end, the great dam or barrage at Assouan 
being another. 

The native methods of raising water for irrigation a 
are chiefly by the saJneh, or water-wheel, and the aha- 
douf. The first consists of a horizontal wheel turned 
by one or two oxen, which sets in motion a vertical 
wheel, around which are hung a number of earthen 
jars, this wheel being sunk into a reservoir connected 
with the river. The jars thus scoop up the water and 
bring it to a trough on a level with the top. Into 
this trough each jar empties itself in succession, and 
the water is conducted by an inclined channel into 
the cultivated ground adjoining, whioh may have 
been previously divided into compartments of 1 or 2 
yards square, by raising the mould into walls or 
ridges of 5 or 6 inches in height. Into these com- 
partments the cultivator forms an entrance for the 
water, by depressing a little space in the ridge or 
wall with the sole of his foot; and this overlooking 
of the channels of irrigation, and adjustment of the 
openings from one compartment to the other with 
the foot, is continued till the cultivator is assured 
by the growth of the plants that eaoh compartment 
is daily and duly supplied with its proper quantity 
of water. To this peculiarity in the cultivation of 
the soil of Egypt, whether for corn or other pro- 
duction, allusion is made in Deut. xi. 10. The 
second means of raising water, namely, the shadouf, 
oonsists of a leathern bucket slung at one end of a 
pole, which has a weight at the other and sways np 
and down on a vertical support, a oontrivanoe by 
which the oultivator is enabled to scoop up the water 
considerably below his feet, and raise it with com- 
parative ease to the mouth of a channel on a level 
with his breast. The latter mode of raising water 
is of great antiquity, and is depioted on the walls of 
the anoient tombs of Egypt, ana also in the sculptures 
from Nineveh. A sufficient rise of the river (the rise 
varies at different points) is essential to secure the 
prosperity of the oountry; and as the water subsides, 
the chaplet of buokets on the saldeb is lengthened, 
or several shadoofs, rising one above the other on 
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the river bent, ere required. Should the Nile rise 
above the reaulaite height It may do great damage; 
while If It Mould not attain toe ordinary height, 
there la a deficiency of orope; but bo regular are the 
Operations of nature that, with rare exceptions, the 
Inundations are nearly uniform. What is called the 
winter crop, consisting of wheat, barley, Ac., is sown 
as soon as the river subsides sufficiently, and the 
harvest takes place in March and April. The sum- 
mer crops, including rice, cotton, Ac., ocoupy the 
period from April to August, or even onwards till 
November or December. Maize forms an import- 
ant crop in the autumn season. 

Climate , — The atmosphere in Egypt is extremely 
dear and dry, /the temperature regular an<^ hot, 
though the heat is tempered during the daytime for 
seven or eight months of the year by the strong 
wind which blows from the north, and which enables 
sailing vessels to ascend the river against the stream. 
The winter months are the most delightful part of 
the year, the air being oool and balmy, and the 
ground covered with verdure; later, the ground 
becomes parched and dry, and in spring the suffo- 
cating khamseen, or simoom, frequently blows into 
the valley from the desert plains on each side of it, 
raising douds of fine sand, and causing great annoy- 
ance, until the rising of the river again comes to 
bless the land. It rains but rarely, except near the 
sea-shore. At Memphis the rain falls perhaps three 
or four times in the oourse of a year, and in Upper 
Egypt only once or twice, if at all; showers of hail 
sometimes reach the borders of Egypt, but tbe 
formation of ice is very uncommon. Earthquakes 
are occasionally felt, and thunder and lightning are 
neither frequent nor violent. Egypt is not remark- 
ably healthy, especially in the Delta, ophthalmia, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and boils being somewhat pre- 
valent But many invalids now winter in Egypt 
especially in the neighbourhood of Cairo, or higher 
up the nver, where the air u dry and pure. 

Geology and Mineralogy . — The hilly region which 
separates Egypt from Nubia is composed of granitic 
rocks, which terminate at Assouan (Syene), but ex- 
tend up the shore of the Red Sea to near the Gnlf 
of Sues. The Arabian and Libyan hills are both 
composed of cretaceous strata, the predominant rock 
being sandstone. This sandstone extends from As- 
souan to Esn4, about 85 miles, where it is covered by 
a limestone of the upper chalk series. From thence 
for 180 miles the valley is bounded with a tertiary 
nummulite limestone. Over a great extent of Egypt 
the rooks are oovered with moving sands, and in 
the lands bordering on the Nile by the alluvium 
deposited during the inundations, whioh consists of 
an argillaoeous earth or loam, more or leas mixed 
with sand. This sedimentary deposit has no traoes 
of stratification. The minerals used in the ancient 
buildings, sculpture, vases, Ac., were found in the 
rook formations of the oountry. These inolude 
granite, syenite, basalt, sandstone, alabaster, lime- 
stone, breocia, and porphyry. Among other valu- 
able products were emeralds, gold from the mines 
in Upper Egypt, iron from tbe desert plains of 
Nubia, and natron from the lakes in the Oasis of 
Ammon, henoe called sal-ammoniac. Bitumen, salt, 
and sulphur are also among the minerals of Egypt. 

Botany, — It would appear that, anciently as now, 
Esypt did not produce Umber ; the chief trees, be- 
■Idee the date-palm and tamarisk, being the syca- 
more, Christ’s - thorn, oarob, and two species of 
*oarfa. Many trees have been planted in recent 
time*, wpeoiallv about Cairo, snob as the lebbek 
{MMm ia IMek) and the eucalyptus. The papyrus 
plant, once so important, is now to be found only in 
one or two spots. Of it was manufactured a paper, 


whioh was supplied to all the ancient wqid. Boats, 
baskets, cords, and shoes were also made of H. Be- 
sides this and the lotus or water-lily of the NQe, 
Egypt has always been celebrated for Its production 
of wheat, barley, a great variety of the bean class, 
leeks, garlic, onions, flax, and for plants of the cu- 
cumber tribe, as we learn from the sculptures and 
from several passages in Holy Writ, and they are still 
abundant as ever. To the products of anoient times 
have been added the sugar-cane, ootton plant, indigo^ 
and tobacco. Wine was abundantly produced in 
anoient Egypt, and the sculptures bear ample testi- 
mony to the extent to which the anoient Egyptians 
indulged in wine and beer or other* intoxicating 
beverages. The vine is still much cultivated, but 
little or no wine is made, as it can easily be Im- 
ported. 

Zoology . — Egyptian oxen were celebrated in the 
ancient world; buffaloes are now common. The 
camel was introduced at an early period ; horses and 
asses have long abounded, Ine wild animals in- 
olude the hyena, jackal, fox, lynx, genet, ichneumon, 

{ 'erboa, wild goat, gazelle and one or two other ante- 
opes, hare, Ac.; the hippopotamus was known, and 
the orooodile formerly reached the Delta, but is now 
seldom seen below Assouan. Water-fowl are plenti- 
ful, and were anciently prepared and salted like 
the fish of the Nile, as we learn from the sculptures, 
and must have been a great source of wealth ; there 
are numerous vultures, hawks, Ac. The sacred ibis 
is still a regular visitor during the inundation, and 
the pelican is found in the northern lagoons. The 
asp and other reptiles are common. The Nile 
abounds in fish. Scorpions and venomous spiders 
oocur. Among the countless insects are the sacred 
beetle, the locust, and mosquito. Many of the 
animals, birds, and reptiles were held sacred by the 
people; whoever killed a sacred animal, an ibis or 
a hawk, was put to death. If a cat died a natural 
death every person in the house shaved his eye- 
brows ; if a dogdied, the whole body and the head 
were shaved. The cats were buried at Bubastis, the 
dogs in the vaults of their own cities, field-mloe and 
hawks at Buto, the ibis at Hermopolis, and .other 
animals where they were found lying. Of all 
animals the sacred calf Apis was the most revered. 
His chief temple was at Memphis. The females, 
being sacred to Isis, were thrown into the Nile, which 
was considered sacred, and the males were buried at 
Sakk&ra, where their tombs were discovered by M. 
Marietta. 

Industry and Commerce . — The branch of industry 
for whioh Egypt is peculiarly adapted by nature Is 
agriculture, and large quantities of cereals, cotton, 
and other agricultural produce are raised; yet, gener- 
ally speaking, agriculture is still In a very low state, 
the necessary consequence of tbe wretched condition 
and extreme poverty of those engaged in it. The 
Egyptians still adhere to their ancient custom of 
uniting the followers of each business or profession 
into a guild, governed by their sheikh, who acts, if 
need be, as their representative. These guilds are 
exceedingly numerous, as might be expected among 
a people whose social organization dates from a remote 
antiquity. Few occupations can claim especial men- 
tion on the score of Importance or singularity. 
Among these few we must plaoe tbe business of the 
egg-hatching establishments. A very steady beat 
(about 104*) is required for tbe soooess of this pro cess, 
yet the keeper of the ovens never usee a thermometer, 
but is guided wholly by experienoe and practised 
sensation. The badness of tanning also b ene in 
whioh the Egyptians raoossd perfectly, by a process 
peculiar to themselves. They make excellent nor* 
oooo leather, whioh is goatskin dressed and dyed In 
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* partiouliff maimer. The pottery of Egypt also 
deserves a ward of praise, chiefly for the merit of the 
bnrdaks or water-jars. Coarse cotton cloths, and 
cloths of mixed cotton and wool, are largely made 
in the oountry ; silk is cultivated to some extent; and 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane received a great 
impulse from the vioeroy Ismail, who erected a 
number of mills at great expense. The commerce of 
Egypt is large. The total value of the exports is 
about £12,800,000 per annum ; imports, £9,730,000. 
In 1899 the exports from Egypt to Great Britain 
amounted to £10,914,354 (£7,743,611 being cotton); 
British imports into Egypt to £5,224,394. Goods 
carried by the Suez Carnal do not form part of the 
oommeroe of the country, and the transit trade proper 
is of little importance. There are now over 1200 
mllee of railway in operation in the country. A 
railway runs from Alexandria to Assouan, and an- 
other by way of continuation from Wady Haifa, 
below the Second Cataract, to Khartoum. 

Inhabitants . — Of the inhabitants of Egypt those 
of the peasant class, or Fellahs, as they are called, 
are undoubtedly indigenous, and may be regarded 
as descendants of the ancient Egyptians. They 
have mostly embraced Mohammedanism. The 
Oopts are the descendants of the ancient Egyptians 
who embraced and still ding to the Christian reli- 
gion. Though comparatively few in number (Bay 
600,000), their education aud useful talents enable 
them to hold a respectable position in society. The 
Fellahs are generally peasants and labourers; the 
Copts fill the posts of clerks, accountants, &o. 
With those aboriginal inhabitants are mingled, in 
various proportions, Turks, Arabs (partly Bedouins), 
Armenians, Berbers, negroes, and a considerable 
number of Europeans. The Turks hold many of 
the principal offices under government. The great 
bulk of the people are Mohammedans, the Chris- 
tians being only about 7 ‘5 per cent. The Egyptians 
in the masB are quite illiterate, but under the 
supervision of the ministry of public instruction 
progress is being made. In 1898 there were about 
10,000 schools with 228,000 pupils. The language 
in general use is Arabic. The population of Egypt 
in 1882 was stated at 6,820,000 ; by the census of 
1897 it was 9,784,405, including 38,175 Greeks, 
24,467 Italians, 19,557 British, and 14,155 French. 

Government, Revenue , <fce. — As Egypt embraces 
two widely different regions, namely, the broad 
plains of the Delta aud the comparatively narrow 
valley of the river higher up, so it naturally falls 
into two parts or divisions, namely, Upper and 
Lower Egypt. These were anciently regarded as 
■operate kingdoms, denoted in hieroglyphics by 
different crowns or royal tiaras. Whenever they 
were united under the same rule, the Pharaoh bore 
the title of 1 The Lord of the two worlds’. But the 
lower part of the valley, which includes the Fayoum, 
differs widely again from the narrower portion higher 
up; benoe the division intoUpper, Middle, and Lower 
Jkynt. The whole oountiy appears to have been 
■uboivlded from the earliest ages into districts, or, 
as the Greeks termed them, nomas, each with a chief 
city. Upper Egypt, or the Said, was often named 
by writers the Thebais ; and Middle Egypt, 

divided into seven nomas, the Heptanomis. The 
ooantsr is now divided into several governorates 
(the chief being Cairo and Alexandria), and into 
provinces or mudiriihi, each under a mudir or 
governor. The government of Egypt is in the hands 
of the vioeroy or kbedive, as supreme ruler, who 
pays an annual tribute of £695,857 to Turkey, and 
Is riHr 1 by a ministry formed on the model of 
those of Western Enrons. The oapital is Cairo, 
▲t present there is a British army of occupation in 


Egypt, and the government is carried on under the 
supervision of Britain, the rebellion of Arab! Pasha 
in 1882 having been put down and the authority of 
the khedive restored by British troops. For some 
yean previous to this two oontrollen-general, ap- 
pointed respectively by France and Britain, had 
extensive powers of control in the administration 
of the country. The British have initiated various 
reforms in the administration, such as the establish- 
ment of new native tribunals. The administration 
of justice is somewhat complicated, there being 
native tribunals, consular courts, mixed tribunals, fcna 
religious oourts. The financial condition of Egypt 
is being Blowly improved under British manage- 
ment. The public debt in 1899 amounted to about 
£95,600,000. The chief items of revenue are the 
land tax, indirect taxes, and railways. The re- 
venue for 1899 was about £11,700,000, the ex- 
penditure was slightly smaller. 

History. — The history of Egypt before the begin- 
ning of the Ancient Empire in 4000 or 5000 B.o. is 
almost entirely mythical. Nativo tradition regards 
this period as a time during which various gods and 
heroes successively ruled over the country. Most 
probably it was a period of internal disunion, when 
numerous petty kings held independent sway over 
small kingdoms, and it is fairly certain that the later 
nomes or counties represented in some measure the 
independent kingdoms of this epoch. The union of 
these small states into the Egyptian empire was 
apparently preceded by the formation of the two 
rival kingdoms of the Northern Land (Lower Egypt) 
and the Southern Land (Upper Egypt). This divi- 
sion was more than a mere political accident, and 
continued in name even to Roman times. 

Manetho of Sebenny tos, who wrote a Greek hist(Py 
of Egypt in the third century b.o., arranged all the 
kingB of Egypt from Menes, the first historic ruler, 
to the Ptolemaic period, in thirty-one dynasties. 
This arrangement is still followed by scholars, but it 
iB usual to group the dynasties as follows : Ancient 
Empire (dyns. 1-6); period of disunion (dyns. 7-11); 
Middle Empire (dyns. 12-14); Hyksos period (dyns. 
15-17); New Empire (dyn. 18 to end). Accurate 
dates can be given only after 700 B.O., but the dura- 
tion of these periods may be approximately given thus: 
Anoient Empire, 5000-4000 to 2700 B.O. ; Middle 
Empire, 2000 to 1680 B.O.; New Empire to Macedo- 
nian Conquest, 1580 to 332 B.O. 

Menes, who begins the first dynasty, is regarded 
as the king who first united the two kingdoms into 
one. The dynasty is supposed to have originated 
in This (Tini), probably the modern Girgeh, and in 
the neighbourhood, near Abydos, the tombs of eight 
of its kings have been excavated, whilst the names 
of others have been discovered. The tomb of Menes 
himself is supposed to have been found by De Morgan 
in 1897 at Nakadeh, farther up the river. In the 
time of the first dynasty Egypt had already made con- 
siderable progress in civilization, but traces of earlier 
barbarism lingered amongst the people. Menes is 
said to have founded Memphis. Little is known of 
the seoond dynasty, and in the third the only notable 
name is Zoser, who built the stepped pyramid at Sak- 
kfira. The third and the remaining dynasties of 
the Anoient Empire proceeded from Memphis. The 
fourth (about 8000 B.o.) is a very important one. 
Its founder, Snefru (Snofru), had to repel Asiatic 
attacks. The pyramid of Meidflm is his tomb. 
The three succeeding kings, Cheops (Hufu), Cheph- 
ren (Hafri), and Myoerinus (Msnkanrt), are famous 
as the builders of the great pyramids of Ghcab- 
Under the fifth dynasty Egyptian art reached Its 
culmination (see below). Tim sixth and last dynasty 
of the Andimt Empire comprised five kings, ba- 
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ginning with Tety or Atoty (Othoes), and including 
two of the name of Pepy or Apopy (Phiops). Pepy L, 
the founder of Memphis proper, waa a warlike ruler, 
And essayed the oonquest of Palestine. Pepy IL 
sent out important commercial expeditions. During 
the period of the sixth dynasty the oentral govern* 
ment gradually lost its authority, and at its dose 
the monarchy was overthrown. Civil strife prevailed 
for a long time, and several dynasties ruled dmultane* 
ously in different parts of the country. All ultimately 
fell under the sway of the Theban kings (dyn. 11). 

The twelfth dynasty, the first of the Middle Empire, 
was founded by Amenemhet I., who re-established a 
oommon government of the whole country. During 
the ascendency of this house Egypt was very pros- 
perous, and many of the buildings still in existence 
were erected. Literature and art were in a flour- 
ishing oondition. The founder of the dynasty is 
said to have abdicated after escaping a conspiracy 
against him, and to have written in his retirement a 
still extant work known as the Instructions of Amen- 
emhet. He was succeeded by his son TTsertesen I., 
who erected a temple at Heliopolis (On), of which 
only an obelisk remains. His successor was Amen- 
emhet II., who was followed by Usertesen II. The 
latter monarch built the pyramid of Ill&hOn, on the 
borders of the Fayoum; and the present K&hun, where 
Petrie found valuable papyri and other antiquities, 
is on the site of a city founded by him for the work- 
men at the pyramid. The next king, Usertesen III., 
conquered Nubia. His successor, Amenemhet III 
(Moeris of Herodotus, about 1870 B.O.), built his 
pyramid at Hawara, where also there are some re- 
mains of the celebrated temple or labyrinth described 
by Strabo and others. The next king was Amenem- 
het IV., and after him came Sebk-nofru, a queen, 
the last monarch of the dynasty. The period of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth dynasties was one of anar- 
chy and confusion. A very large number of rulers 
sat on the throne, but few, if any, ruled over more than 
a part of the country, and moBt of them had very 
short reigns. The internal disunion of these dynas- 
ties prepared the way for the conquest of Egypt by 
the Hyksos about 1680 B.o. Who the Hyksos (for- 
merly miscalled Shepherd-Kings) were is doubtful, 
but they came from Asia Minor, and reached Egypt 
by way of Syria. They founded an extensive empire, 
and afterwards granted to Upper Egypt a sort of auto- 
nomy under Theban viceroys. These viceroys are 
reckoned as the seventeenth dynasty. They strug- 
gled long to throw off the foreign yoke, and at length 
snooeeded under Ainosis (Ahmose) I., the founder of 
the eighteenth dynasty and first monarch of the 
New Empire. About 1583 B.o. that monarch cap- 
tured Hauaris (Hawaret), the last fortress held 
by the Hyksos, near Pelusium. The Hyksos in the 
main oonformed to Egyptian oustoms, and made 
no important changes in Egyptian institutions and 
Egyptian culture. 

Amos Is I. not only expel! ed the H v ksos, but obtained 
a more direct control over all parts of the country 
than any of his predecessors had exercised. As a 
result Egypt now beoame a warlike nation bent on 
the conquest of neighbouring lands. Am os is himself 
oonquered Palestine and Phoenicia, and his successor 
Amenophls (Amenhotep) L (about 1570 b. a) carried 
bis arms far into Nubia. The next king, That* 
mosis (or Thothmes) L (about 1560 B.O.), com- 
pleted the conquest of Nubia, and essayed the con- 
quest of Syria. His successor was the queen Hat- 
•epee wet, who reigned along with Thutmoels H and 
Tbutmosfa (or Thothmes) IIL All three have been 
regarded as children of Thutmoeis L, but their rela- 
tionship Is doubtful. Hatsepeswet built the temple 
of Ammon at D8r-el*BahrL After the death of his 


co-rulers Thutmosts IIL reigned alone (about 1900 
s-a.). He subdued Syria, and Oarried his arms even 
beyond the Euphrates, Reports of his campaigns 
and lists bf conquered cities in Palestine have msm 
down to us. The next kings were Amenopbis IL 
(about 1485 B.O.) and Thutmoais IV., the latter of 
whom dug the Sphinx of Ghizeh out of the aand 
which covered it Amenophis III. (about 1450 B.O.), 
the next king, carried on diplomatic negotiations 
with princes in Syria, Babylonia, Assyria, Jerusalem, 
and elsewhere, and many of his despatches are pre- 
served in the cuneiform tablets of Tell el-Amama. 
He built several temples, one of them at Medlnet 
Habu, in front of which he erected the ooloasi of 
Memnon. The reign of the next king, Amenophls 
IV. (1415 B.a), is notable for the religious revolution 
carried out by him. He sought to weld his empire 
more firmly together by replacing the numerous looal 
cults by a monotheistic worship of the sun, and the 
Theban worship of Ammon waa specially perse- 
cuted. He abandoned Thebes, and founded a new 
capital near the modern Tell el-Amarna. The new 
religion, however, did not survive the death of Its 
founder (about 1897 B.O.). Ay, his successor, re- 
established the older oults, and Thebes again became 
the capital. 

King Ramses (Ramessu) I. is the first of the great 
nineteenth dynasty (about 1855). He was succeeded 
by Sethos (Seti, Setoy) 1. (about 1850 B.a), who had 
a short but distinguished reign. He built several 
temples, and carried on war against the Hitiitas 
(Heta). His successor, Ramses 11. (Sesostria, 1840- 
1273 B.a), was by far the greatest of all the Egyptian 
kings. He carried on the war against the Hittites 
with great vigour, and gained agreat victory at Kadesh, 
on the Orontes, but he was not everywhere successful. 
In the twenty-first year of his reign he oonoluded a 
treaty of peace, under which Palestine was secured to 
Egypt and northern Syria to the Hittites. He was 
even more remarkable as a builder than as a warrior. 
To him are ascribed the temples of Luxor, Karnak, 
Abydos, Aba Simbel, the Ramesseum, and many 
others. He greatly improved the district known as 
Goshen by cutting a canal through it, colonising it 
with Syrians, and building several cities. Rainses 
II. has been identified with the Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion, but this is doubtful, and we learn very little 
indeed from the monuments regarding the Israelites 
in Egypt. He was suooeoded by his sou Meneptah 
(Merneptah, Amenephthes), who fought against the 
Libyans and Mediterranean pirates. The remaining 
kings of the dynasty are unimportant. 

The twentieth dynasty begins with Setoaht, whom 
son and successor was Ramses III. (about 1200 B.O.). 
This latter monarch expelled the Libyans who had 
settled in the Delta, and fought against the Philistine 
pirates. He also strove to emulate his great name- 
sake as a builder, his chief work being the temple of 
Medlnet- Habu. He presented great wealth to the 
god Ammon, and in consequents the higb-prlest of 
this deity latterly became more powerful than tbs 
Pharaohs themselves. The successors of R amsas IIL, 
namely, Ramses IV.-XIL, the so-called Ramen ri dm, 
fell more and more under the priestly Itijai o a 
and finally, about 1100 B.a, Herihor, high-priest of 
Ammon, seised the throne. He was soon replaosd 
by Bmendes (Nesbindedl) of Tan is (Zoaa), whs 
founded the twenty-first (Tanttic) dynasty. Before 
the end of the twentieth dynasty Nubia and Paisa- 
tine had been lost, and the kingdom was growing 
steadily weaker. About the year 950 BA SoasaJc 
(Beeo nc his, Shi* halt), one of the leaders of Litysa 
mercenaries who had beoome very powsrM fta tbs 
state, ascended the throne ae the first king of the 
twenty seoond dynasty , and fixed the royal rsridsnse 
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atBuhaetls. Sneenk wae contemporary with Solomon, 
and In the time of Rehoboam he captured Jerusalem, 
a victory celebrated in an inscription at Karnak. 
Under the later rulers of the Libyan dynasty the 
oentral authority gradually declined, and in conse- 
quenoe the Ethiopians oonquered Upper Egypt The 
» of the oountry was in some measure subject to 


kings of the twenty -third dynasty, but about 750 B.o. 
the Ethiopian king Pianhy defeated Tefnaht, king of 


Sals, and captured Memphis. Booohoris (Bokenrenf ), 
son of Tefnaht reconquered what his father had lost, 
and founded the twenty-fourth (Baltic) dynasty in 
Lower Egypt. This dynasty was a short-lived one, 
and ended with the defeat of Bocchoris by the Ethi- 
opian king Sabako about 706 B.o. Under Sabako, 
the first king of the twenty-fifth (Ethiopian) dynasty, 
the Egyptians assisted some small Syrian states 
against Assyria. His successor was Sabatako (Sebi- 
ohos, (196-691), who was followed by Taharko (Tir- 
hakah). Taharko continued the anti- Assyrian policy 
of his dynasty, and consequently in 671 or 670 b.o. 
Eearhaddon, king of Assyria, marched into Egypt, 
captured Memphis, and drove Taharko southwards. 
He restored the local kings as vassals of Assyria, 
and for some time all revolts and invasions from the 
south were unsuccessful. Of these under-kings Necho 
(Niku) of Sals, of the line of Bocohoris, was the 
chief. Psammetik (Psammetiohus) I., son of Necho, 
snooeeded his father about 663 b.o. With the aid 
of Greek and Carian troops he threw off the Assyrian 
yoke about 660 b.o., and re-established his authority 
over the numerous kinglets. Under his dynasty, 
the twenty-sixth, Egypt was very prosperous. An 
artiatio revival began, mainly characterized by a 
reversion to ancient forms, and the Bame tendency 
waa manifest in other departments of the national 
life. Psammetlk’s successor (609-594), Necho II. 
(Pharaoh-Nechoh in 2 Kings xxiii. 29), took ad van 

» ge of the troubles of Assyria and conquered Syria. 

e defeated and slew Josiah in a battle whose site 
is doubtful, but in 604 Nebuchadrezzar defeated 
him at Oarohemish. Necho II. constructed a canal 
from the Nile to the Bed Sea, partly along the line 
of that made by Ramses II., and sent Phoenician 
ships to circumnavigate Africa. Psammetik II. (694- 
586 B.O.) seems to have warred against Ethiopia, 
and Apries (UahebrS, Hophrah, 588-569 b.o.) assisted 
the Jews against Nebuchadrezzar. By this time 
there was a considerable intercourse between Egypt 
and Greeoe. Greek mercenaries were regularly em 
ployed by the Egyptian monarchs, and Naucratis 
became a Greek trading port and settlement A mil! 
tary revolt plaoed Amasis II. on the throne in 569. 
His son and suocetsor, Psammetik III. (526-525 b.o.), 
was defeated at Pelnsium in 525 by Cam by king 

of Persia, and Egypt became part of the Persian em- 
pire. Cambyeec u said to have been guilty of great 
enmities in Egypt but on the whole the Persians 
tried to oonoiliate the Egyptians by a moderate and 
benefioent rule. Darius I. (621-466) repaired Necho’s 
wMial and built several temples. In 487 the Egyp- 
tians successfully revolted, but Xerxes (486-465) 
soon reconquered them. Under Artaxerxes L (466— 
426) another revolt headed by Inaras, a Libyan, 
a— Intrd by the Athenians, took plaoe, but without 
suooees. Amyrtaus of Sals led a successful rebellion 
in 404, and made Egypt independent till 848. Dur- 
ing this period three dynasties are mentioned, of 
whioh the thirtieth is the most important To it 
belong Neotanebus L (882-804), and Nectanebua II. 
(861-548). In 848 the Persians under Artaxerxes 
ITT. (862-888) again oonquered Egypt but in 882 
B.O. they were driven out by Alexander the Great 
with whom begins a new period, the Gnseo-Roman, 
in the history of the oountry. 


When Alexander's army occupied Memphis the 
numerous Greeks who had settled in Lower Egypt 
found themselves the ruling class. Egypt beoame 
at onoe a Greek kingdom, and Alexander showed 
his wisdom in the regulations by which he guarded 
the prejudices and religion of the Egyptians. He 
founded Alexandria as the Greek capital, and this 
city became the great centre of oommerce and Greek 
civilization that It long continued to be. Alexander 
died in 823, and Ptolemy, one of his generals, be- 
became governor of the oountry. In 306 he dedared 
himself king of Egypt, and founded the Ptolemaic 
dynasty, which ruled in Egypt for well-nigh three 
hundred years. Under the Ptolemies Greek litera- 
ture, science, and arts flourished, but the writers of 
the Alexandrian school (whioh see) fell far Indeed 
behind those of the palmy dayB of Greeoe. It was 
in the early days of the Ptolemies that the famous 
Greek version of the Bible — the Septuagint — ap- 
peared. Latterly the Graeco Egyptian state began 
to deoline, Roman influence made itself felt, Egypt 
beoame involved in the civil wars of Rome, and after 
the battle of Actium (30 B.O.), in whioh the famous 
Cleopatra took an inglorious part, it was made a 
Roman province. (See Ptolemy, Cleopatra.) The 
Egyptians had continued building temples and cover- 
ing them with hieroglyphics as of old ; but on the 
spread of Christianity the older religions lost their 
sway. Now arose in Alexandria the Christian cate- 
chetical school, whioh produced Clemens and Origen. 
Monasteries were built all over Egypt; Christian 
monks took the plaoe of the pagan hermits, and the 
Bible was translated into Coptic. 

On the division of the great Roman Empire (a.d. 
337), in the time of Theodosius, into the Westepp 
and Eastern Empires, Egypt became a province ot 
the latter, and sank deeper and deeper in barbarism 
and weakness. It then became the prey of the 
Saracens, Amru, their general, under the Caliph 
Omar, taking Alexandria, the capital, by assault. 
This happened a.d. 040, when Heraclius was the 
emperor of the East As a province of the caliphs, 
it was under the government of the celebrated 
Abbasides— Harun-al-Rashid and Al-Mamon— and 
that of the heroic Sultan Saladin. The last dynasty 
was, however, overthrown by the Mamelukes (1240), 
and under these formidable despots the last shadow 
of former greatness and civilization disappeared. 
Selim, sultan of the Turks, eventually (1616 to 1617) 
oonquered the last Mameluke sultan, and Egypt 
became altogether a Turkish province, governed by 
a pasha. After this it was the theatre of internal 
wars by the Mameluke beys against the Turkish 
dominion, which was several times nearly extin- 
guished. Confusion and civil war between the dif- 
ferent faotions of the Mamelukes continued to prevail 
until 1798, when the Frenoh Invasion under Na- 
poleon Bonaparte united their chiefs in self-defenoe; 
but the Mameluke army was all but annihilated in 
the battle of the Pyramids. The French now con- 
quered the whole of Egypt and held It till 1801, 
when they were driven out by the British under 
Aberoromby and Hntohinson. 

On the expulsion of the Frenoh the Ottoman Porte 
effectually urged its claim to sovereignty, and the 
voung officer commanding the Turkiui foroes, Mo- 
hammed (or Mehemet) All, contrived to have him- 
self appointed Pasha of Egypt and to shorten the 
road to absolute power by entrapping and treacher- 
ously murdering the Mameluke leaders (1811). He 
consolidated his power in Egypt, and extended his 
role beyond it, annexing to hu dominion! all than 
part of Arabia bordering on the Red Sea, while on 
the Nile his oonquests extended to Benner and Kor- 
dofan. At length he broke openly with the Porte, 
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overran and took po— eerion of Syria, bat finally bad 
to give up this territory, obtaining from the Sultan, 
however, in 1841, a firman confirming to him the 
vtoeroyalty of Egypt, as a fief of the Ottoman 
Empire, hereditary in his family. Mohammed Ali 
bad divested himself of many of the prejudices of 
his countrymen, employed Europeans in the ad- 
ministration of his dominions, and followed Euro- 
pean models to a large extent, though the govern- 
ment still remained an unqualified despotism. 
Having abolished the right of private individuals 
to bold property in land, he became the proprietor 
of the whole kingdom (houses and gardens ex- 
cepted). The Fellahs received wages, sowed their 
fields • as they were ordered by the government, 
carried their produce to the government stores, and 
were paid for it at the government price. Thus 
Mohammed Ali took into his own hands all the 
agriculture, as well as all the manufactures of the 
kingdom. In 1840 he was succeeded by his grand- 
son Abbas, who, dying in 1854, was succeeded by 
his uncle Said, son of Mohammed. Under his rule 
railways were opened, and the cutting of the Suez 
Canal oommenoed. Said’s successor, Ismail Pasha, 
obtained the government in 1863. Ismail began 
his reign by taking various steps to develop oom- 
ineroe, improve the administration of justice, and 
suppress slavery, but his extravagance both in his 
publio and private expenditure brought the finances 
of the oountry into a state of utter disorder. One 
of the most important events of his rule was the 
completion of the Suez Canal in November, 1869. 
Under him Egypt made large accessions of territory 
in the south. The condition of the finances led to 
the establishment of 'dual control’ by Britain and 
France, and in 1879 Ismail was forced to abdicate 
under pressure of the British and French govern- 
ments, and was replaced by his son Tewfik. His 
position was soon threatened by the so-called ‘na- 
tional part} ’ with Arabi Pasha at its head, who 
aimed at his deposition and at the abolition of 
European intervention. In May, 1882, a rising took 
plaoe in Alexandria, when many Europeans were 
killed and their houses pillaged. The khedive fled 
from Cairo, where Arabi remained autocrat. The 
French refusing to interfere, Bntain now deter- 
mined to act, and on July 11 a British fleet bom- 
barded the forts at Alexandria, causing the rebels 
to retreat. In August a force under Sir Garnet 
(now Lord) Wolseley landed at Ismailia, and on 
September 13 Arabi’s forces were totally defeated 
at Tel-el-Kebir, and the rebellion crushed, Arabi 
and his associates being banished. Before this a 
rebellion against Egyptian rule had broken cat in 
the Soudan under the leadership of Mohammed 
Ahmed, who professed to be a Mahdi or divinely- 
sent Mohammedan oonqueror. His followers soon 
became numerous, defeated Egyptian troops that 
opposed them, and threatened the exiatence of all 
the Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan. In 1883 
they annihilated an Egyptian foroe under Hicks 
Pasha near El Obeid in Kordofan, and in 1884, 
Osman Digna, as representing the Mahdi, defeated 
another force under Baker Pasha near Suakim. 
British troops were now despatched to Suakim, and 
at El Teb and Tamai severe defeats were inflicted on 
the Arabs by General Graham. Meantime General 
Gordon had been sent to Khartoum to withdraw the 
garrisons from the Soudan, but he was shut up in 
the town for nearly a year, and perished before the 
relief expedition under Sir Garnet Wolseley oould 
rea c h him (Jan. 1886). The Soudan was then given 
up, and the southern boundary of the Egyptian 
dominions fixed at Wady Haifa. (See Soudav.) In 
1892 Tewfik died, and was suoceeded by his son 


Abbas Hilmi In 1896 an Anglo-Bgyptian expedition 
for the reoonquest of the loci provinces was dm- 
patched under Sir Herbert (now Lord) Kitoheaer. 
Dongola wss soon oooupied. Abu Hamed was cap- 
tured in the following year, and on April 8th, 1898, 
the insurgents were defeated iu a battle near the con- 
fluence of the Atbara. Finally, on Sept 2nd, 1898, 
the forces of the Khalifa, as the MahaTs suooese or 
was called, were defeated with great slaughter at 
Omdurman, beside Khartoum. The territory thus 
reoonquered has been placed under a governor- 
general, and is being rapidly organised. ▲ subse- 
quent attempt of Franoe to oooupy Fashoda and 
enforce a claim to the Bahr-el-Ghazal valley led to 
some friction with Britain. 

Ancient Civilization. — The civilization of Egypt 
had reached an advanoed stage 4000 yean bdfore 
the Chriati&n era. Even before the year 2000 B.O. 
the Egyptians had duodecimal as well as deolmal 
numbers, and weights and measures adjusted to a 
pound of 1400 grains. The division of the year 
into twelve months of thirty days, the year Ming 
divided into three periods of four months each — 
the period of inundation, the period of vegetation, 
and the period of harvest ; their statuary and paint- 
ing ; their ornaments of gold and silver ; their musi- 
cal instruments — all bear witness to the advances 
already made by the Egyptians in science and art. 
In mechanical arts, the carpenter, boat - builder, 
potter, leather-cutter, glass-blower, and others, are 
frequently represented on their ancient monuments; 
and we see the blow-pipe, bellows, and siphons; the 
press, balance, lever ; the saw, the adze, the chisel, 
the forceps, the syringe, harpoon, razors; we have 
also glazed pottery, the potter’s wheel, and tile kiln ; 
and dated specimens of glass of the time of Thoth- 
mes III. (1445 B.G.). Gold-beating, damascening, 
engraving, casting, inlaying, enamelling, wire-draw- 
ing, and other processes were practised. In war- 
fare, shields, ouirasses of quilted leather, helmete, 
spears, clubs, maces, daggers, bows, battle-axes, pole- 
axes, hatchets, and falchions ; for sieges the testudo, 
ladders, torches, and lanterns were in use. In agri- 
culture the plough, hoe, sickle, and other implements 
were employed. The processes of growing ana prepar- 
ing flax, and making it into thread, string, ropes, 
and doth, as well as the looms employed, are all 
depicted. Mats and baskets were beautifully made, 
either of the halfeh grass or palm leaves, or of the 
outer rind of the papyrus plant, which was used in 
making paper. Coffins or wooden sarcophagi were 
chiefly of sycamore or oedar, covered with stuooo 
and richly painted. The ordinary boats of the Nile 
were of planks of the acacia, and had two rudders 
or large oars, with a sail of doth frequently painted 
or worked in coloured patterns. Many of the 
vessels of burden were of great size. Tbs boats 
made of papyrus were mostly punts for fishing or 
for gliding through the cabals of tha Delta, im- 
plements for punting, ladles, bells, crnciblea, and 
surgical instruments have also been found. The 
commerce of the Egyptians with neighbouring na- 
tions enriched the oountry with slave*, cattle, gems, 
metals, rare animals, and objects of curiosity. The 
Egyptians expended enormous wealth on the tomft 
and furniture of the dead, and the paintings acquaint 
us fully with the various ceremonies followed Ik 
embalming they excelled There was a well-developed 
system of civil and political government; of <uvQ 
and criminal law. The condition of women appeals 
to have been superior to what it was in nation 
of antiquity. 

Ancient Religion Two main features of the re- 

ligion of Egypt were the worship of the heavenly 
bodies and of a multiplicity of load deitie s. Tmsgin- 
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my god* held office* relating either to the duties or 
future state of mankind. Genii of the nomea, cities, 
or risen were worshipped as gods, and each month 
and day was consecrated to a deity. Sacred animals 
Were worshipped, as being ohosen by the deities for 
their abode or visible representative on earth, Apis 
being one of the most prominent, the sacred bull of 
Ftah. The divinity often formed a triad along with 
a wife and a son. The great triads were composed of 
the principal divinities, the first two members being 
frequently of equal rank, and the third subordinate, 
as in the case of Osiris, Isis, and Horus. Other triads 
are formed of deities of an inferior class ; and occa- 
sionally a sort of triad was composed of two deities 
and the king. While the worship of Borne of the 
triads was peculiar to particular places, the worship 
of others was universal — that of Osiris, Isis, and 
Horns, for example, having prevailed all over Egypt. 
Among the chief deities other than those mentioned 
were: Be (Ba) or Be-Harmakhis, the Bun-god of 
Heliopolis; Ammon-Re (Amen-Ra), also a Bun-god, 
the national god under the Middle Empire ; Hathor, 
goddess of joy and love; Anubis, a god of the dead; 
Thout or Thoth, a moon-deity. The Egyptians be- 
lieved in an author of evil, who was called Set, or 
by the Greeks Typhon ; and the antagonism of good 
and evil is shown by the hostility between Osiris and 
Typhon. The Egyptians believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls and iu the existence of a future state 
in which mankind would be rewarded or punched 
according to their aotions while on earth. There are 
also distinct allusions to a resuscitation of the body, 
and the embalming of the dead (see Mummies), and 
the provision of various articles for the deceased in 
the tomb, inoluding a copy of the Book of the Dead, 
as a sort of guide in the other world, all had refer- 
ence to this belief. Details and illustrations bearing 
on this subject will be found in Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians, as well as in other works referred to 
below. 

Anoient Architecture, Sculpture, dec . — The monu- 
ments we have left to us in Egypt are of two periods 
— those built in the times of the Pharaohs, and those 
built during the sway of the Greek and Roman rulers 
of the oountry. Although the temples of the two 
periods differ considerably in plan and in other par- 
ticulars, there is yet sound reason for believing that 
those built under the Greeks and Romans were con- 
structed after designs, as they certainly occupy the 
sites, of Ph&raonio temples still more anoient than 
any now existing ; that they were, in fact, mere re- 
storations of temples built by the earlier Pharaohs. 

The leading features of the now exiBtiug temples 
of the time of the Pharaohs are these : First, a gate- 
way or pylon, flanked by two truncated pyramids. 
These oooupy the entire width of the building, and 
form the entrance to a square court, surrounded by 
a portico supported by a double or single row of 
columns. Crossing this court the visitor passes 
through a second pylon into the inner court, which 
was likewise surrounded by a portico supported either 
by cdmpns or by piers, against which were figures 
of the king. Beyond tbiB second oourt it would 
appear the publlo were not admitted, for the spaces 
between the front row of oolumnB or piers facing the 
gateway are occupied by a dwarf wall, which effec- 
tually barred entranoe excepting at either one or 
three points where there were gates. This inner 
oourt led immediately into the largest chamber of 
the temple, called the Hall of Columns, the roof of 
whioh was always supported by columns represent- 
ing a grove of papyrus. The centre avenue was 
higher than the rest of the hall, and consisted usually 
of twelve columns, the capitals being imitated from 
the fall-blown expanded papyrus, while the oolnmns 


which sustained the lower roof were in the form oft 
a bud of the same plant. To the Hall of Columns 
succeeded a series of smaller chambers, the roofs of 
which were generally supported by six or four oolumnB, 
imitating the bud of the papyrus, either at a single 
plant or as several bound together ; or else by square 
piers, or oolumns with eight, twelve, or sixteen faces. 
These apartments frequently surrounded a dark 
chamber — the most sacred in the temple — the holy 
of holies. Whether the roof of the portico whioh sur- 
rounded the oourt was supported by piers or columns, 
the structural arrangements were always precisely 
the same. There was first the pier or column, 
ordinarily made of several pieces of stone Bolidly 
united by mortar and wooden cramps; then came 
the architrave or frieze, of one block, stretching 
from column to column ; and lastly, the blocks form- 
ing the cornice, concealing the ends of the roof stones 
which rested upon the architrave. The bulk of the 
column, in proportion to the weight it had to sus- 
tain, was extremely ample ; and the pressure being 
always perpendicular, these ancient structures have 
come down to ub with their roofs sound, while arched 
buildings of much less antiquity have been entirely 
ruined by the lateral pressure which that mode of 
construction exerts on the walls. The Egyptian gate 
was peculiarly simple. The lintel was always of one 
stone, and the door-posts also were very frequently of 
only one block, while each of the three portions had 
its appropriate decoration. Above the entrance was 
sculptured the winged globe or protecting divinity of 
entrances, with the names of the divinities to whom 
the temple was dedicated, and of the Pharaoh who 
built it. The door-posts also bore the name and title 
of the builder. The surface of each architectural 
feature was engraved with its particular ornament 
appropriately coloured. In the cavetto, or hollow 
moulding of the cornice it was customary to place 
the name and titles of the Pharaoh or king, with the 
other significant decorations peculiar to that member 
of the entablature. The next member, the torus or 
bead, had its special deooration ; and the architrave 
stone was likewise symbolically ornamented with the 
names of the divinities to whom the temple was 
dedicated, and of the sovereign in whose time it was 
built. The abacus of the oolumn was invariably 
decorated with the royal titles. The capitals were 
painted in accordance with the intention of the form; 
if, for instance, the expanded papyrus, the leaves of 
the calyx would be yellow ana the filaments green. 
Beneath were five horizontal divisions, whioh pro- 
bably represented the blue and white bands with 
whioh the columns of the primitive temples were 
adorned on festive occasions. To these succeeded a 
representation of the king offering gifts to the gods 
of the temple ; and lastly, the yellow and red lineB at 
the base of the shaft signified the brown leaves that 
envelop the base of the stalk of the natural plant. 
A further intimation of the origin of this order of 
Egyptian oolumn is the presence of three ridges ex- 
tending up the shaft to the bandB of the neck of the 
capital, by which the triangular form of the stalk of 
the plant was intended to be signified. 

The temples built during the reigns of the Greek 
and Roman rulers may be thus described. First, the 
propylon, with its truncated pyramidal towers, which 
were sometimes adorned with narrow flags on tall 
poles ; then a oourt surrounded on three sides with a 
colonnade. At the extremity of the court, and facing 
the gateway, was an elevated portion of six oolumns 
in line, aud three or four deep. The uninitiated ob- 
viously were not permitted to enter beyond the court, 
for the oolumns of the first row of the portioo are 
invariably joined by a dwarf wall, the only opening 
being between the centre interoolumniation, to which 
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were attaehed the valves of the gate. To the portico 
succeeded a aerifie of email chambers, the roofs of 
whioh were supported by four or by two columns. 
The centre chambers were lighted by small square 
openings in the roof, and those at the side by small 
openings in the walls; but in no example is there 
that kind of clerestory perforated with large open* 
ingB, that occurs in the Hall of Columns of the Pba- 
raonio temples. Besides the foregoing characteristics, 
there is an elaborate form of capital, representing 
the papyrus in three stages of growth, in one capital, 
or sometimes a collection of lotus flowers, or the full- 
blown papyrus alone ; but in no instance do we find 
the pier with the attached figure, nor the single bud 
of the papyrus, nor that form of column which repre- 
sents several buds of the plant joined together. The 
palm-tree capital, however, belongs to both periods. 
Another distinguishing feature of the Ptolemaic 
temples is, that the masonry is even more perfect 
than that of the time of the Pharaohs, if we except 
the pyramids and the granite temples of Lower 
Egypt. The temples of the Boman period are usu- 
ally inferior in extent to the Ptolemaic buildings; 
they are also remarkable for a yet more elaborate 
form of capital, more salient and curvilinear formB 
in the sculpture and architectural decorations, and a 
still more perfect masonry. Granite seems rarely to 
have been employed for architectural purposes in 
any part of Egypt excepting the Delta. In the The- 
baid it was used chiefly for sculpture, the ordinary 
building material being the limestone of the district, 
or the fine sandstone of the quarries of Silsilis. 

Among the most remarkable structures ereoted 
by the ancient Egyptians are the great pyramids, 
erected to serve both as monuments and as tombs. 
(See Pyramids.) Strong buildings containing one 
or more rooms were also erected as tombs, in which 
food and other articles were deposited for the UBe of 
the dead, the inner walls being embellished with 
inscriptions and representations, and Btatues of the 
dead being also placed in the interior. Tombs 
cut in the rock were also common. In connection 
with architecture should be mentioned the obelisks, 
the oldest known being erected by Usertesen I. 
Sphinxes, often forming avenues, were a common 
accessory of temples, the greatest being that known 
as the Sphinx, a colossal companion of the pyramids 
of Gizeh. In portrait sculpture the Egyptians at- 
tained extraordinary perfection at an early date, the 
skill with whioh they worked in hard stone, such as 
diorite and basalt, being surprising. Some of the 
early statues are of colossal sue, but a higher Btyle 
of art is shown in those of ordinary Bize, though a 
certain conventional treatment is always apparent. 
The most usual kind of mural sculpture, a kind 
peculiar to the Egyptians, ia that known as hollow 
or sunk relief (cavo-rilievo). The general outline 
of the object intended to be represented is cut into 
the smooth surface of the stone, while at the same 
time the minor forms and rotundity are represented 
within the incised outline. By this contrivance 
the details of the sculptures are protected. Some- 
times the outline is excessively deep, at others the 
surfaoe of the figures is altogether much lower than 
the general surfaoe of the waU, and in others the out- 
line is bat slightly incised with a corresponding flat- 
ness within. Wherever the Egyptians practised the 
true bas-relief the sculpture is almost invariably 
in very low relief. The back view of the human 
figure is never represented in the sculptures except- 
ing in the case of an enemy, and then rarely ; the 
figure is generally represented in profile, and there 
are bnt few attempts at delineating the front view 
of the foot or of the face; however, whether the face 
be repreeented in front or side view, a profile eye 


Is never found. The figures of the Mng in bafctie- 
pieoes, and of the landed proprietor in domestic 
soenes, are always on a muon larger ecale than the 
other actors in the piece. Statues and reliefs were 
always painted, ana when wall painting is employed 
it is always as a substitute for sculpture. There ia 
no proper perspective, and certain conventi onali ti es 
of colour are employed. The Egyptians are re- 
presented with red and yellow complexions, red ochre 
for the men and yellow for the women. The hair 
of the king is frequently painted blue, but that of 
ordinary men black. In representing the various 
nations with whom Egypt had intercourse, the artists 
seem to have endeavoured to imitate the complexions 
peculiar to each. Amznon-Re, the ohief divinity of 
Thebes, is always painted blue, and he is further 
distinguished by two high feathers which he wears 
in his cap. The inferior divinities are not uncom- 
monly of the oomplexions of mortals. The sky or 
heavens are invariably indicated by a atrip of blue 
coming downwards at the lower side of each extre- 
mity, and occasionally having upon it a row of five- 
pointed stars. Water, seas, and rivers are repre- 
sented by zigzag lines of a blue or green colour. 
Mountains have a yellow colour, with red spots upon 
it Egyptian art was at its highest during the 
period between dynasties four and six, and notwith- 
standing its defects it was superior to that of Nine- 
veh and Babylon. 

For an account of the hieroglyphics so abundantly 
employed by the ancient Egyptians, and for the 
system of writing developed out of these characters, 
see Hieroglyphics. By the study of the hiero- 
glyphics on the monuments, and of the ancient papy- 
rus documents discovered, and by investigations and 
excavations of various kinds, especially those sup- 
ported by the Egypt Exploration Fund, our know- 
ledge of ancient Egypt has vastly increased in reoent 
times. A considerable body of ancient Egyptian 
literature exists, consisting of didaotio and religious 
writings, books on magic, chronicles of the reigns of 
kings, entertaining tales, love songs, and other popu- 
lar poetry, &c. Even Greek literature has been en- 
riched by the discovery of papyri containing portions 
of classic authors. 

Among works on Egypt, ancient and modern, 
the following may be mentioned: Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians (new edition, 1878); E. W. Lane, Man- 
ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (new 
edition, 1882); Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt 
(1894); Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians (1897) ; Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art iu 
Ancient Egypt (1883); Maspero, Egyptian Arche- 
ology (1887) ; the same writer’s, Dawn of Civilisa- 
tion in Egypt (1896), and the Struggle of the Nations 
(1896); Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs (1874); 
Ebers, Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, and Piotar- 
esque (1887); G. Rawlinson, History of Anolent 
Egypt (1881); Flinders Petrie, History of Egy.pt 
(1894- ) ; the same writer’s, Egyptian Deoorative 

Art (1895), and other works; Milner's England in 
Egypt (1899) ; Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptolemies 
(1895); Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund;/ 
Murray’s A Baedeker’s Handbooks, Ac. 

EGYPTIAN VULTURE ( Neophron peronop - 
terut), a well-known bird which freqnents both 
shores of the Mediterranean. It is the scaveogsr 
of Egyptian villages, oollecting in numbers where 
carrion or garbage may attract it The birds 
usually go in pairs, however, and addict themselves 
to particular localities, being only drawn together 
in numbers by abundance at any point of their 
favourite food. See Vultubk. 

EHRENBREIT8TEIN, an important German 
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fnrtiess, on a rook 870 foot high, overhanging the 
Bhlne^ opposite Cohlenta, with whioh it oommunl- 
cates h* a bridge of boats and an iron railway 
bridge. It was blookaded by the Frenoh in 1798 
and 1799, till at length it was obliged to surrender 
for want of provisions, January 29, and in 1801 
was blown up. It was afterwards ceded to Prussia 
(1814). The fortress, rebuilt on Montalembert’s 

S rstem In 1816-26, at an expense of about 
1,200,000, oan aooommodate a garrison of 14,000 
men. A well, communicating with the Rhine, is 
sunk through the rode. Ehrenbreitstein is con- 
sidered one of the finest fortresses in the world. 
The small town of Ehrenbreitstein lies at its foot 
(See Ooblbntz.) Pop. (1895), 6214. 

EICHHORN, Johann Gottfbiid, German 
theologian and orientalist, born in 1752, after 
studying at Gottingen, became rector of the school 
of Ohrdruff, near Gotha, in 1775 professor of oriental 
languages at Jena, in 1788 at Grottingen, where he 
became in 1811 Doctor of Divinity, and in 1813 
joint-director of the Royal Society of Soienoes. He 
died in 1827. He edited a Repertory of Biblical 
and Oriental Literature (eighteen vols. Leipzig, 
1777-86), and a Universal Library of Biblical 
Literature (ten vols. Leipzig, 1787 - 1803) ; and 
wrote Historioo - Critical Introductions to the Old 
and to the New Testament, and to the Apocryphal 
Books of the Old Testament, a Latin Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, &c. He latterly occupied him- 
self chiefly with ordinary and literary history. 

EICHSTADT, or EichstItt, a town of Bavaria, 
in Middle Franconia, in a deep valley of the 
Altmlihl, 67 miles n.n.w. of Munich. It is an old 


place and an early seat of German Christianity, 
St Boniface having consecrated the Anglo-Saxon 
Willibald as Bishop of EichBt&dt in 741. Its prin- 
cipal edifices are a fine oathedral, partly Roman- 
esque, partly Gothic, founded in 1042, adorned with 
beautiful stained glass and several good paintings, 
and containing the tomb of St. Willibald; several 
other handsome churches, an old town-houBe with a 
square tower, a Capuohin monastery, a Benedictine 
nunnery, and the old castle of Willibald, formerly 
residence of the prince- bishops. There are fine 
public gardens and pleasure-grounds. Pop. (1895), 
7722. 


EIDER, a river of Prussia, in Schleswig-Holstein, 
whioh rises about 12 miles from Kiel, flows first 
north-west, then west with many windings, and after 
a course of 112 miles, of whioh 69 are navigable, falls 
Into the North Sea at Tdnning. By its junction with 
the Sohles wig- Holstein Canal it gave communication 
between the North Sea and Baltic, but the Kaiser 
Wilhelm ship canal is now used, and the old is dry 
EIDER DUCK ( Somatcria molliasima, illustrated 
at Ornithology). This valuable swimming-bird is 
found in northern and arctio regions, both in Europe 
and Amerioa. Its favourite hauntB are solitary rooky 
shores and islands. In Greenland and Iceland they 
oocur in great numbers, and they breed as far south 
as the Faroe Islands on the Northumberland ooast. 
In particular spots their nests are so abundant that 
a person oan scarcely walk without treading on them. 
Their nests are usually formed of grass, dry sea- 
weed, Ac., lined with a large quantity of down, whioh 
the female pluoks from her own breast In this soft 
bed she lays five eggs, whioh she covers over with 
a layer of down ; then the natives, who watch her 
operations, take away both the eggs and the down : 
the duok lays a second time, and again has recourse 
to the feathers of her body to protect her offspring ; 
even this, with the eggs, is generally taken away ; 
and it is said that in this extremity, her own stock 
being exhausted, the drake furnishes the third quan- 


I tity of down ; but some of the moat competent 
| authorities deny this statement One female gener- 
ally furnishes a few ounoes of down. This down, 
from its superior warmth, lightness, and elasticity, 
is preferred by the luxurious to every other article 
for beds and coverlets ; and, from the great demand 
for it those districts in Norway, Greenland, and 
loeland where these birds abound are regarded ae 
the most valuable property, and are guarded with 
the greatest vigilance. Proprietors endeavour to 
attract them by supplying artificial nests and other- 
wise, and when they settle in an Island off the shore, 
cattle and herdsmen are removed to allow them to 
breed undisturbed. Very little of the elder down 
remains in the countries where it is oolleoted. As 
found in commerce this down is in balls of the size 
of a man’s fist, and weighing from 8 to 4 lbs. It Is 
so fine and elastic, that 5 lbs. of the best quality Is 
sufficient for a whole bed. The down from dead birds 
is little esteemed, having lost its elasticity. The 
length of this duck is 2 met 3 inches, extent of the 
wings 3 feet, weight from 6 to 7 lbs.; the head is large, 
and the bill of singular structure, being 8 inohes in 
length, forked at the base of the upper mandible in 
a remarkable manner, running high up on the fore- 
head, and having the feathers on each side descend- 
ing nearly to the nostrils : the whole of the bill 
is of a dull, yellowish horn colour, somewhat dusky 
in the middle. The male is black beneath, head 
and back white, with a black crown. The female is 
reddish drab, spotted with black, with two white 
bands across the wings. The young of both sexes 
are the same, being covered with a kind of hairy 
down, throat and breast whitish, and a cinereous line 
from the bill through the eyes to the hind head. 
These birds associate in flocks, generally In ’"Sleep 
water, diving to great depths for shell-fish, which 
constitute their principal food. They live much on 
the water, retiring to the shores to rest, particularly 
on the appearance of an approaching storm. Their 
flesh Is eaten, but tastes strongly of fish. The eggs, 
however, are esteemed. These and the down are 
both frequently obtained at the hazard of life by 
people let down by ropes from oraggy steeps. The 
king-eider (S. tpectabilia) differs somewhat from the 
common eider, but its range seems to be mnoh the 
same. There are also one or two other species. 

EIFFEL TOWER, a structure ereoted on the 
Champ - de - Man, Paris, in connection with the 
exhibition of 1889, after the designs of M. Eiffel, 
a French engineer, the cost being defrayed partly 
by funds provided by him, partly by public funds. 
Its height 1 b 800 metres or 984 feet, and it is built 
in three stages, each narrowing upwards to the top, 
whioh may be reached by stairs or lifts. See Parib. 

EIGG, an island on the west coast of Scotland, 
county of Inverness, about 10 miles from the main- 
land, and 5 miles long by about 8 broad. It presents 
bold, rocky shores, and at its south extremity termi- 
nates in a lofty promontory called the Scuir of Elgg, 
with a peak of columnar pitchstone porphyry 1839 
feet above the sea, and on one side perpenmcular as 
a wall. In one of the numerous oaves found along 
the coast the M ‘Donalds, the inhabitants of the 
island, took refuge from the pursuit of their enemies, 
the MTieods of Skye. The latter kindled fires at the 
mouth of the cave (whioh is so narrow that it oan 
only be entered by creeping on hand and knees), and 
suffocated the M'Donalds, whose whitened bones in 
the oave still attest the truth of the tragedy. The 
island has a population of 291, chiefly engaged in 
rearing cattle. 

EIKON BASILIKfi (Greek, the royal Image), 
the name of a book professedly written by King 
Charles L, and by some believed to be really his 
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work, while othen attribute it to John Gauden, 
D.D dean of Booking, afterwards bishop of Exeter 
and then of Woroester. It appeared shortly after 
the exeoution of Charles L in January, 1649, and 
was naturally supposed to have been written by 
the king himself. At the Restoration Gauden laid 
olaim to the authorship, and a memorandum by 
the Earl of Anglesea, lord privy -seal under Charles 
IL, written in his copy, stated that the work in ques- 
tion 'was none of the said king's oompiling, but 
made by Dr. Gauden, whioh I here insert for tne un- 
deceiving othen in this point, by attesting so muoh 
under my hand '. The earl says he had the authority 
of Charles II. and the Duke of York for this state- 
ment Mrs. Gauden also claimed it for her husband. 
Some believe that the bishop wrote the book, but 
that the king may have revised it while a prisoner. 
It is said that 48,000 copies were sold within a yew: 
of its publication. The royalists considered it the 
noblest prose work in the language, and the republi- 
cans put forward their noblest literary champion to 
answer it. The Eikonoklastes of John Milton ap- 
peared the same year, by order of Parliament. The 
Eikon Basil ik 5 professes to be a sort of private 
journal of the king. It is written in an affectedly 
dignified strain, which wearies by its monotonv and 
displeases by its artificiality. In it, as in all the 
productions of deposed monarchs, are found nume- 
rous assertions of his love and tender care for his 
either miBguided or ungrateful people Gauden was 
born in 1605, and died in 1662. Internal evidence 
seeinB strongly in favour of his claims. See papers 
by C. E. Doble in The Academy for May and June, 
1883. 

EILDON HILLS, three picturesque, oonical- 
shaped hill summits belonging to a single mass, south 
of MelroBe, in Roxburghshire, Scotland The highest 
attains an elevation of 1385 feet above sea-level, and 
all command a splendid prospect, rich in historic 
and legendary associations. 

EILENBURG, a town of Prussian Saxony, in 
the government and 26 miles n.n.e. of Merseburg, 
mainly situated on an island of the Mulde, com- 
municating with the Bhore by two bridges. It con- 
sists of the town proper and several suburbs, contains 
two Protestant and a R. Catholic church, and has 
manufactures of oalico, woollen cloth, chemicals, Ac. 
Pop. (1895), 13,399; (1900), 15,147. 

EINBECK, or Eimbbgk, a town of Prussia, in 
the province of Hanover, on the lime, near its junc- 
tion with the Leine, 40 miles Bouth of Hanover. 
It oarries on several industries, and the formerly 
celebrated Eimbecker Bier (‘bock’ beer) is still made 
here. Einbeck was a place of importance in the 
fifteenth century. It was a member of the Sinai - 
kaldio League, and it figured prominently in the 
Thirty Years’ and the Seven Years’ Wars. There 
are still remains of its old walls and towers. Pop. 
(1895), 8486. 

EINSIEDELN, a village of Switzerland, cele- 
brated as a resort of pilgrims, in the canton and 9 
miles north by east of Schwyz. It is celebrated for 
its Benedictine abbey, which stands about 3000 feet 
above the village. It was founded in the ninth 
century, but the buildings have been several times 
destroyed by fire. The present buildings, esteemed 
among the finest in Switzerland, were only erected 
m 1704-19. They are in Italian style, and are 
about 160 yards in length. An image of the Virgin, 
alleged to p o ss es s miraculous powers, annually at- 
tracts Immense numbers of pilgnms to the dedication 
festival, at which, however, in 1517, Zwinglius 
preached with such effect against pilgrimages, Indul- 
gences, and monastic vows that the monks laid aside 
their oowls, and the abbey was for a time almost 


[ deserted. There is a fountain of black marble^ with 
fourteen jets, bearing an Image of the Viigin. The 
treasury was despoiled by the Fnnoh in 1796. 
There is a valuable library, consisting of 40,000 
volumes and numerous manuscripts, in connection 
with the abbey. The village oontalns many hotels 
and inns, and its ohief industry is the manufacture 
of articles esteemed by pilgrims, and by Roman 
Oatholios generally, pmtly for exportation (such as 
crucifixes, images of saints, rotaries, Ac.). Paraoelsus 
was bom at Einiiedeln. Pop. (1900), 8561. 

EISENACH, a town of Germany, in the Grand- 
Duohy of Saxe- Weimar, finely situated at the north- 
west end of the Thuringian Forest, at the oonfluenoe 
of the Nesse with the Horse], 17 miles west of Gotha. 
In the market-place there is a monument to the 
memory of those from the neighbourhood who fell 
in the war of 1870-71, and in tne Karlsplats stands 
the Luther memorial, unveiled in 1896. The oldest 
churoh is the Nikolaikirche, built in 1160, restored in 
1887, with an octagonal tower, but the lamest church 
is the Marktkirche, in late Gothio style. Other 
buildings and institutions of note are: the former 
duoal palace; the seventeenth-century town-hall; 
the gymnasium and other educational institutions ; 
the fine theatre, giving name to Theaterplatz ; the 
Reuterhaus, now a Wagner and Reuter museum; 
an orphanage; hospitals; house of correction, Ao. 
The manufactures are extensive and comprise col- 
ouring materials, white-lead, woollens, beer, leather, 
pottery, tobacco, oil, machinery, Ac. Fish culture 
is also carried on. The town has many interesting 
historical associations. Luther was at school here, 
and Sebastian Bach, to whom there is a statue, was 
bom here. Near it is the Wartburg, where Luther 
resided for a time for safety. Eisenach was formerly 
the capital of a principality of the same name. 
Pop. (1895), 24,346; (1900), 31,653. 

EISK. See Ieisk. 

EISLEBEN, a town of Germany, in Prussian 
Saxony, 18 miles to the west of Halle, famous as 
the plaoe where Martin Luther was bom and died. 
Of the churches, the chief are the Andreaskirche, 
restored in 1877, and the Peter-Paulsklrohe. both 
of them containing numerous interesting oojeots. 
The royal gymnasium, originally founded by Luther, 
was rebuilt in 1888. The house In which the re- 
former died is situated opposite the Andreasklrohe, 
and has been recently restored. In 1888, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the four-hnndredth 
anniversary of Luther’s birth, a statue of him was 
unveiled in the market-place. Copper and silver 
are mined in the neighbourhood of Eialeben, and 
among the manufactures of the town are malt, shoes, 
beer, Ao. A considerable trade in flower and vege- 
table seeds is carried on. Pop. (1900), 28,900. 

EISTEDDFOD (Welsh), tne name of an assembly 
of Welsh bards for the purpose of musical and 
poetical contests. They were held at different plaoes 
for the minstrels of their respective neighbourhoods; 
at Caerwys, at Aberfraw in Anglesea, and at Math- 
ravel in Powys. The judges were appointed by 
commissions from the native princes, and after the 
conquest from the English kings. The last ni 
issued in 1668; but the ancient oustom has been 
again revived by the Gwynnediglon and Cambrian 
Societies, and annual meetings for the recitation of 
rize poems and performances on the harp are now 
eld under the name of Eisteddfod. The Eisteddfod 
proper was announced a year and a day beforehand 
at an assembly called a Gorsedd 

EJECTMENT, an action at law to reoover pos- 
session of land or house property wrongfully with- 
held, and to cause the person withholding it to 
remove. If a tenant muses to quit a house or 
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apartments after his period of tenancy has expired, 
the landlord may bring an action of ejectment 
against him. Formerly the term ejeotment was 
specially applied to a peculiar action by which a 
person ousted from the possession of an estate for 
years might recover that possession. The whole 
action was a remarkable assemblage of fictions, and 
even the nominal plaintiff and defendant were non- 
existent persons, called respectively John Doe and 
Richard Roe. This form of fictitious notion was 
abolished by the Common Law Procedure Aot of 
1862, and a simple writ substituted for it. The 
Judicature Aots changed the name of the action to 
Recovery of Land. The action commences by a sim pie 
writ, addressed to the tenant in possession, and to 
all persons entitled to defend the possession, Betting 
forth that the plaintiff has asserted a claim to the 
land, and calling upon those interested to appear 
within a certain time to defend their right. The 
writ oontains a notice that in default of appearance 
the tenant in possession will be ejected. Ejectment 
of any kind may be brought in the County CourtB 
when the annual value of the property does not 
exceed £20. 

EKATERINBURG, or Iekatekinbubg, a town of 
Russia, in the government and 170 miles s.e. of Perm, 
on the x. side, and in the mining district of the Ural 
Mountains. It was founded in 1723 by Peter the 
Great. It oonsists of two distinct parts, on opposite 
sides of the Isset, communicating by a handsome 
bridge. The houses are of wood or stone, arranged 
in spacious and well-formed streets. It has a mint, 
arsenal, custom-house, mining- school, hospital, and 
botanio garden. The art of cutting, polishing, and 
engraving gems, which are found in the neighbouring 
mountains, is here carried to great perfection, and, 
together with mining and metallurgy, and a com- 
merce in cattle and cutlery, forms the chief occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants. Pop. (1897), 43,062. 

EKATERINOSLAV, or Ikkathrinoslav, atown, 
Russia, capital of a government of the same name, 
on the right bank of the Dnieper, 250 miles n.b. of 
Odessa. It was founded in 1787 by Prince Potem- 
kin, as a summer residence for the Empress Catherine 
IL It has a cathedral, a public library ; is the see 
of an archbishop, and the seat of several importajt 
public offices ; and it carries on a large trade with 
Odessa. Pop. (1897), 121,216. — The government of 
the same name has an area of 26,148 square miles 
and a population (1897) of 2,112,661. 

KL AIN, Chevreul’s name for the oily principle of 
fat obtained by submitting fat to the action of boil- 
ing aloohol, allowing the stearin to crystallize, and 
then evaporating the alcoholic solution ; or by the 
simple process of pressing any oily or fatty substance 
between folds of bibulous paper, the oily matter or 
elain is absorbed, while the stearin remains. The 
paper being then soaked in water and pressed, yields 
up the elain. It possesses much the appear a uoe and 
proparties of vegetable oil, is liquid at the tempera- 
ture of 60° Fahr., and has an odour derived from the 
solid fats from which it has been extracted. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol, and forma soaps with alka- 
lies; in doing whiah, however, it undergoes decompo- 
sition, the oleic add which it oontains combining with 
the alkali employed. 

ELAND, Oreas Canna, a species of antelope in- 
habiting Africa, the largest of all the antelopes, 
bring about the size of an ox. Its flesh, especially 
the thighs, which are dried and used in this state, is 
highly prized, and consequently the animal is now 
nearly exterminated in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape Colony, where it was once common. The colour 
is a light or grayish brown, and it possesses a short 
mane. 


ELASTIC BITUMEN, Elatbbuh, or Mutoul. 
Caoutchouc, a substance first obtained in the Peak 
of Derbyshire, in a dosed-up mine. It is black, 
usually dead and lustreless externally, but when 
broken across has a peculiar dark-green colour, 
yellowish where thin, with a resinous lustre, some- 
times soft, flexible and elastic, at other times toler- 
ably hard and rigid, with a very peculiar smell. It 
burns readily with a bright light, smoky flame, and 
bituminous odour. It is able to efface pencil-marks. 
It has been found at other places besides the locality 
above-mentioned — at St. Bernard’s Well, Edinburgh, 
in France, Zante, and at NeufchateL 
ELASTICITY is the property in virtue of which 
bodies resist change of volume and change of shape, 
and in virtue of which they return to their original 
volumes and shapes when compressing and distorting 
stresses are removed from them. The former is 
called elasticity of volume, the latter elasticity of 
shape. The name Compressibility is also used in 
connection with the elasticity of volume; and Rigid- 
ity , or resistance to change of shape, in connection 
with the latter. Fluids possess no rigidity whatever; 
they offer no permanent resistance to change of Bhape; 
a fluid takes perfectly the form of the vessel in which 
it is put, or of any body immened in it A solid 
body, on the other hand, unless it is distorted beyond 
certain limits, called the limits of elasticity, tends to 
return to its original form, and does so when the 
distorting stresses are removed. Thus a wire when 
twisted and let go untwists again, or when stretched 
or bent and let go it contracts or unbends, except in 
the case where it is overstrained. Both fluids and 
BolidB possess elasticity of volume, and tend to resume 
their original volume after compression. The elas- 
ticity of volume of the former is perfect ; wtfktever 
compression they have been subjected to, they return 
precisely to their original volumes at the same tem- 
perature when the forces of compression are removed: 
in the case of solids there are limits to their elasticity 
of volume as well as to their elasticity of form; thus 
gold may be made permanently denser by hammering. 

There is one law of elasticity, the celebrated 
law of Hooke — Ut Tensio sic Vis , which translated 
into the modern language of elasticity stands— 
Strain is proportional to stress. Strain, accord- 
ing to the suggestion of the late Dr. Rankine, is 
used by scientific writers to denote any kind of dis- 
tortion whatever, whether of volume or of form, and 
stress denotes the kind of force or pressure required 
to produce the strain in question. Hooke’s law then 
asserts that whatever be the nature of the distortion 
the amount of it is proportional to the stress that 
produces it This law is only considered as appli- 
cable so long as we do not go beyond the limits of 
elasticity, that is, so long as we do not apply to the 
body stresses which permanently distort it Many 
bodies, such as the metals, and glass as far as form is 
concerned, and gases, and probably liquids too as fsr 
as volume is concerned, conform to this law with 
great exactness. See also Boyle’s Law, Modulus 
op Elasticity. 

ELATER, the name of a family of coleopterous In- 
sects, remarkable for a singular apparatus between the 
thorax aud abdomen, by which they are enabled to 
throw themselves to a considerable height in the sir, 
when placed on their back. The arrangement by 
which this is effected is so curious, that we cannot 
suppose it intended solely for this purpose, and deem 
it most probable that other and more valuable ser- 
vices are rendered to the insect by it. A spine ie 
produced from the thorax, between the first pair of 
legs, and enters a socket in the post- pectus, or DcriMi 
The force and elasticity with which the spine entsm 
its appropriate reoeptacle, aided by the form of the 
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thorns, produces a jar or ooncuasion sufficient to 
throw the insect eeveral indies into the sir. This 
peculiarity has gained some of them the names of 
springing-beetles, dick-beetles, and skip- jaoks. When 
farmed, the slater draws its limbs close to the body, 
and falling to the earth quite motionless counterfeits 
death. Flowers, grass, and decaying wood are the 
proper habitations of these animals, which are almost 
always found singly, and not in numbers collected 
together, as in the case of many other beetles. One 
species is accused of depredations on the roots of 
wheat — the E. atriatua of Fabricius, an inhabitant of 
Europe. The ElaUr noctilvcus of South America 
possesses luminous properties, which are unlike those 
of. the glow-worm, &c., being seated near the head. 
Colour dark brown, with an ash-coloured down; 
thorax on each side with a convex round spot, from 
which the light is emitted ; elytra with lines of im- 
pressed punctures. The light emitted by several of 
these insects, inclosed in a glass vase, is sufficient to 
read by without much difficulty. As ornaments for 
the hair and evening dresses of the Spanish ladies, 
they are said to be in great request , but it is pro- 
bable that the feeble light which they produce would 
be entirely eclipsed by the glare of artificial light 
ELATERIN (CaJIaA). If the fruit of the 


squirting or wild cucumber ( Ecbalium officinarum, or 
Momordica Elatenum) be cut up, the juice expressed, 
strained, and allowed to stand, a substance deposits 
which, when collected on a filter and dried, formB 
very thin, slightly bent, friable cakes, of a green- 
ish-gray colour, with a bitter, acrid taste, a faint 
odour, and no reaction on teBt-paper. This is the 
elaterium of the pharmacopoeia, which is employed 
as a cathartio in dropsical and other affections. If 
the cakes be exhausted with hot alcohol, the solution 
evaporated and added to water or to potash, elaterin 
deposits on cooling, and can be purified by washing 
and crystallization from alcohol. Elaterin crystal- 
lizes in lustrous, colourless, hexagonal tables, insol- 
uble in water, slightly soluble in ether, soluble in 
alcohol. It fuses at about 392° F. It dissolves in 
strong nitric acid, and is reprecipitated by water; it 
is also taken up by sulphuric acid, the solution, which 
is at first yellow, becoming deep red. It iB a very 
violent purgative, and is poisonous, but its action is 
not constant, probably from difference in the purity 
of the drug. 

ELBA (anciently, Latin, Ilva ; Greek, Aetalia), a 
small island in the Mediterranean, in the proviuce 
of Livorno, Italy, separated from the province of 
PiBa by the Strait of Piombino, abont 6 miles wide. 
The island is 18 miles in length, and varies in breadth 
from about 2& to 10£ miles. The coast is boldly 
sinuous, and the island is traversed throughout its 
length by mountains rising to a height of over 3000 
feet It has been renowned for its mineB from a period 
beyond the reach of history. Iron is abundant and 
the ore is mined and exported, the workers being 
partly oonvicts. Serpentine, granite, marble, and 
lime are also worked, and salt is obtained from la- 
goons. The tunny fishery is carried on on the coasts. 
Excellent wine and fruits are produced. The climate 
is much milder than that of the adjacent oontinent. 
Elba contains two good ports — Porto-Ferraio and 
Porto-Longone, both defended by fortifications and 
garrisons. Hie Treaty of Paris in 1814 erected Elba 
into a sovereignty for Napoleon, who resided in it 
from May 4, 1814, to February 26, 1815. Pop. 
24,000. 


ELBE, THl (ancient, Albis; Bohemian, Labe), a 
river of Germany, one of the largest in Europe. It 
rbee on the B.W. slopes of the Schneekoppe or Snow- 
can, one of the highest mountains of the Rieeen- 
Vmge, which separates, in part, Bohemia from Bile- 
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■Ul at a height of 4440 feet above Sea level; lal 60* 
47 K. ; Ion. 15° 40* a. From tide point it flows neatly 
due 8. into Bohemia through a narrow and wild valley, 
passing Ktiniggriits, to lat 50° S' abont 60 mtlea, 
when it turns to the w., and having held on that oourae 
to Ion. 15° E., abont 40 miles, takes a general N.v.w. 
direction till it falls into the North Sea, in lat 68*66* 
N. ; Ion. 8 U 55' E., intersecting Saxony, a considerable 
portion of Prussia, and in the latter part of its course 
separating the duchy of Holstein from Hanover, the 
former being on the right, and the latter on the left. 
The entire length of the river, including windings, 
is upwards of 780 miles ; direct distance, about 895 
miles. The tract of country through which the river 
passes has been divided into two well-defined basins, 
namely the basins of the Upper and Lower Elbe; 
the former being a plateau surrounded by mountains, 
and the latter a country entirely of plains, and of 
twice the extent of the former. The basin of the 
Upper Elbe, which comprehends nearly the whole of 
the Kingdom of Bohemia, is a hollow space drained 
by the streams of the Elbe and the Moldau, and has 
the two south sides formed by the Forest of Bohemia 
(Bohmerwald), and by the mountains of Moravia; 
the two north sides by the lliesen-gebirge and the 
Erz-gebirge. This basin, which is for the most 
part ill cultivated and thinly peopled, possesses vast 
forests, extensive iron mines, and a celebrated breed 
of horses. The basin of the Lower Elbe is com- 
posed almost entirely of plains and of sands, covered 
with forests, morasses, and small lakes ; but slightly 
fertile, yet well cultivated, well peopled, and having 
the advantage of extensive communication. The prin- 
cipal affluents of the Elbe are, on the right, the Jeer, 
Schwarz-Elster, and Havel ; on the left, the Alder, 
Moldau, Eger, Mulda, and SaaL In the lower part 
of its course, namely, between Harhurg on its left 
bank, and Hamburg and Altonaon its right, the river 
is divided into several arms by five large and seven 
small islands ; these arms, however, unite again in 
a single channel, and the river has here a width 
of one or two miles; latterly, opposite Cuxhaven, 
where it enters the sea, it is 10 miles wide. It is 
navigable for about 500 miles, and in recent years 
large sums have been spent in improving the navi- 
gation both above and below Hamburg, the latter 
being reached by sea-going vessels. Its estuary is 
much encumbered with sand-banks. In 1870 the 
navigation was declared free from Hamburg to 
Molnik in Bohemia. There is an important system 
of canal navigation in connection with the Elbe, 
Hamburg, for instance, being in this way con- 
nected with Berlin. The river is well stocked with 
fish, particularly salmon, eels, and sturgeon. 

ELBERFELD, a town of Prussia, in the govern- 
ment of, and 15 miles B. of DUsseldorf, capital of 
a circle of same name, in the beautiful valley, and 
on both sides of the Wupper, inclosed by lofty hills. 
The older part of the town contains a number of 
good houses, but, on the whole, is poorly as well ae 
irregularly built ; the newer part is handsome. Taken 
in connection with Barmen, which is properly a con- 
tinuation of it, it stretches along the valley, forming 
an almost continuous street of 6 miles. It haa-no 
historical or antiauarian importance. Its prospeHty 
has been acquired mostly within the present century, 
and is due to the cotton manufacture, of which ft is 
the central locality in Rhenish Prussia. The most 
conspicuous buildings are the town-house, which is 
adorned with numerous frescoes; a handsome church 
in the Byzantine style; a museum, a gymnasium, 
with a library and mathematical and physical cabi- 
net, an exchange, a theatre, and an infirmary. In 
addition to the cotton manufacture, which, aider a 
variety of forma, is the great staple of the town. 
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tinea, woollen, tOk, and mixed ailk goods, ribbons, 
and velvet are extensively made, and largely ex- 
ported. Then an also numerous mills for spinning 
oottoo twilt, linen yam, and worsted, and dye-works, 
celebrated for the richness of their colours. The en- 
virons an almost covered with bleaohfields. Elber- 
feld is the seat of a mercantile and other courts, and 
pmnanns a chamber of oommeroe, a harmonic and 
several other societies. Pop. in 1885, 106,499 ; with 
Barmen, 209,567; in 1895, 266,829; in 1900, 298,884. 

ELBEUF, an industrial town of Franoe, depart- 
ment Seine- In&rieure, 11 miles S.B.W. of Rouen, situ- 
ated in a beautiful valley on the left bank of the 
Seine. It is handsomely built, and has a town-house, 
public library, an hospital, &c., and the two Gothio 
churches, St. Stephen’s and St. John’s. It has spin- 
ning-mills, dye-works, and all accessories for the 
complete production of woollen manufactures, chiefly 
of lighter oloths, chequered stuffs, fine coloured flan- 
nel fabrics, and all kinds of fancy goods. For these 
manufactures it is one of the ohief centres in France. 
It is also an entrepot for the cloths of Louviers and 
Sedan, which are finer and heavier than those of 
Elbeuf, and for foreign wools. It communicates by 
steamers with Paris, Rouen, and Havre. Pop. (1896), 
with suburbs, 86,768. 

ELBING, a seaport town, West Prussia, on the 
Elbing, near its entrance into the Frische-Haff, 82 
miles K.B.K. of Dantzig. It is divided into the old 
and new towns, the former of which was once sur- 
rounded by turreted walls and gates, but these for 
the most part have been removed. It has ship- 
building yards, which do a considerable trade in 
building and repairing vessels . Its manufactures in- 
clude doth, leather, soap, tobacco, beer, <fcc. By 
means of a canal it has connection with the Vistula, 
and the harbour was improved by the opening in 1884 
of a mole 8500 yards long. Pop. (1900), 52,510. 

ELBURZ, or Elbruz. Bee Caucasus. 

ELOHE (ancient, Alliei), a town of Spain, in the 
province and 14 miles w.s.w. of Alicante, on the left 
Dank of the Vinalapo; pop. in 1897, 27,975. It is 
an ancient place, containing various Roman remains ; 
consists in general of wide and well-built streets, and 
contains among its public edifices a fine church of 
the Composite order, with a majestic dome, a remark- 
ably fine organ, and numerous statues, pictures, and 
monuments ; a spacious town-house of the fifteenth 
oentury, and a feudal castle of the Duke of Ancos. 
Riche suffered mnch during both the Peninsular and 
the Carlist wars. 

ELCHINGEN, a village, Bavaria, on the left 
bank of the Danube, 9 miles north-east of Ulm, 
which gave the title of Duke to Marshal Ney, who 
here defeated the Austrians, 14th October, 1805. In 
the neighbourhood are the ruins of a Benedictine 
Abbey of the same name, founded in 1128. There 
are two villages, Ober and Unter Elchingen, the 
former on the same hill with the abbey, the latter to 
the N.E. of it The hill on which the abbey stood 
was oooupied by Mack, who had his head-quarters in 
Ulm; while Ney, on the right bank of the river, 
repaired the bridge of Elchingen, forced the passage 
of the river, and took Elchingen by storm. 

ELDER, a name given to the different species of 
the genus Sambueus. These are small trees or shrubs, 
with opposite and pinnated leaves, bearing small 
white flowers, in large and oonspkmous corymbs. 
The harries are small, and of a black or red colour. 
The leaves are bitter and nauseous to the taste, and 
possess purgative and eraetio properties. The bark, 
flowers, ana berries are sometimes used in medicine, 
particularly In oases of dropsy. Tbs wood of the 
young shoots contains a very Urge proportion of pith. 
The speoies called Sambueus nigra, common in Eng- 


land, is a wild shrub, distinguishable by its winged 
leaves, with serrated and somewhat oval leaflets; 
its dusters of small white flowers, divided into 
five principal bran oh es, and the small blaok berries 
by which these are succeeded. Two speoies inhabit 
North America — 8. Canadensis, a common plant from 
the 49th to the 80th paralld of latitude, and found 
even among the Rocky Mountains, theberriesof whioh 
are blaok and have a sweet taste ; and 8 . pubescent, 
which bears red berries, and inhabits Canada, the nor- 
thern parts of New England, and the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. The uses of the elder are more numerous than 
those of most other plants. There is scarcely any part 
of it whioh has not been advantageously employed in 
some way or other. The wood is yellow, and in old 
trees becomes so hard that it will receive a polish 
almost as well as box, and indeed is often used as a sub- 
stitute for box-wood. Its toughness also is suoh that 
it is made into skewers for butchers, tops for fishing- 
rods, and needles for the weaving of nets. It is like- 
wise employed by turners. Sir J. E. Smith has 
remarked that this tree is, as it were, a whole maga- 
zine of physic to rustic practitioners, and that it is 
not quite neglected even by professional men. Oint- 
ments have been made of tne green inner hark, and 
of the leaves. The dried flowers, infused in water, 
are used as fomentations or as tea, and, mixed with 
buttermilk, have sometimes been used as a wash for 
the face. An infusion of the leaves is sometimes 
sprinkled by gardeners over the buds of suoh flowers 
as they wish to preserve from caterpillars. Elder 
flowers have an agreeable flavour, which they impart 
in distillation to water; they are likewise used to 
give a flavour to vinegar. The berries are poisonous 
to poultry, but their juice, properly fermented, makes 
a pleasant and wholesome wine ; and in Germany a 
very pure and strong spirit is distilled from them. 
The juice of elder-berries is sometimes employed to 
give a red colour to raisin or other sweet wine. The 
young shoots of this shrub are filled with an exceed- 
ingly light pith, whioh is cut into balls for electrical 
experiments, and is also made into toys for the 
amusement of children. The elder will thrive in 
almost any soil and situation ; and every part of it 
has an unpleasant narcotic smell. The scarlet- 
berried elder of Southern Europe ( S . racemosa ) 
is now common in British shrubberies. 

ELDERS. We find among many peoples, in the 
infancy of civilization, that the oldest men, being 
considered as the most experienced and the least 
liable to be influenced by passion, administer justice, 
discuss the welfare of tne people, &c. Hence names 
for high officials in various countries oonvey the idea 
of old ace, as senator, which is connected with senex, 
old; ana our own aldernum. With the anoient Jews 
the elders were persons the most considerable for 
age, wisdom, and experience. Of this sort were the 
seventy men whom Moses associated with himself. 
In the modem Presbyterian ohurches elders are offi- 
cers who, with the pastors or ministers, are members 
of the ohurch courts, with authority to supervise 
and lend their assistance in furthering the spiritual 
welfare of the congregations. In the higher courts, 
when delegated thereto, as well as in the lower, the 
elders are on a like footingwith the clergy. 

ELDON, John Soott, Earl of, Lord-chancellor 
of England, was bom on 4th Jane, 1761, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, where his father was a coal* dealer 
and public-house keeper of means. He was educated 
with his brother William (afterwards Lord Stowell) 
at the grammar-school of Newcastle* end at Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship, 
ana In 1771 won the prise for the English jsi>|fc in 
1772 he made a runaway marriage With Miss 
beth Surtees, daughter of a banker In NeWQijm 
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much to th« dis ple as ure of the UAf§ relation* an d 
also of Ida own, though a reconciliation was on long 
affected on both rides. His father settled £2000 on 
Mm, »nd he retnrned with hie wife to Oxford to eke 
oat hie income by noting ae ft private tutor, hie father- 
in-law alao shortly afterwards settling £2000 on hie 
wife. The year of graoe allowed for retaining a 
fellowship after marriage expired without hie obtain- 
ing any ecclesiastical living, and thus abandoning all 
ideas of continuing in the church he resolved to devote 
himself to the legal profession, and proceeded to 
London. He was called to the bar in 1776, and at 
first entertained the notion of settling in Newcastle 
as a provincial barrister; but this project was soon 
abandoned, and he continued to push his way as a 
lawyer In the metropolis. His progress was at first 
Blow, but having greatly distinguished himself in 
1780 by a oase which he had to conduct before Lord 
Thurlow his fame and practice rapidly increased, and 
in 1782 he was made king’s counsel. Next year he 
entered Parliament as member for the borough of 
Weobloy, and supporting the policy of Pitt was made 
solicitor-general, and knighted in 1788. In 1792 he 
purchased the estate of Eldon. In 1793 he beoame 
attorney-general, and in that capacity conducted the 
celebrated prosecutions against Horne Tooke and 
others for high treason. In 1799 he was created 
chief -justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and was 
at the same time raised to the peerage and the House 
of Lords by the title of Baron Eldon. On the acces- 
sion of theAddington ministry he beoame lord -chancel- 
lor (1801), and retained this post under the subsequent 
administration of Pitt, whose reinstatement in office 
he had procured by a series of intrigues which do 
him little aredit. The death of Pitt in 1806 deprived 
him of the chancellorship; but in the following year, 
on the demise of the short-lived Grenville cabinet, he 
resumed it under the premiership of Lord Liverpool 
This office he retained for twenty years, and in 1821 
was created an earl by George IV. On the accession 
of the Canning ministry in 1827 be resigned the 
chancellorship, and never again held office, though he 
appears to have cherished hopes of doing so till within 
a few years of his death. He died in London on 3d 
January, 1838, at the age of eighty-six. As a lawyer 
Lord Eldon's abilities are universally acknowledged, 
and no judge that ever sat on the benoh was more 
thoroughly master of all the details of English juris 
prudence, or pronounced more accurate and solid 
deliverances In civil causes. When we consider his 
character, however, as a statesman our admiration of 
him becomes materially lessened, both by his political 
servility and intrigues, and the intolerance with which 
he determinedly opposed every species of reform, 
whether in church or state. 

EL DORADO, a fabulous country, in which gold 
and precious stones are as common as rocks or sand 
in other countries. Francis Orellana, a companion 
of Pizarro, first spread the account of this fabulous 
region in Europe; end an Englishman even published 
at the end of the sixteenth oentury a description of 
this favoured oountry, with a map. 

ELEATIC SCHOOL, a Grecian philosophical sect, 
so celled because it originated in Elea (Latin, Velio), 
a town of Magna Gracia, of which also three of its 
most celebrated teachers, Parmenides, Zeno, and Leu- 
cippus, were natives. The founder of the school was 
Xenophanes of Colophon, who came to Elea late in 
Ufa, bringing with him, M Cousin says, the physical 
theories of (he Ionian school, to which he added a 
mstaphyric more conformable to the spirit of his new 
country. He smarted the unity of God, but be does 
not appear to have arrived at any settled views as to 
toe mode of explaining the relation of the variety of 
external nature with the unity to which he attributed 
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its origin. The era moc of tot Deity, neoeHtog to 
him, oonsbte in ruling. He Is neither Suite nor in- 
finite, moved nor unmoved. His views have been 
aooustd of pantheism, but this seems to have arisen 
only from their uncertainty and want of development 
in explaining the relation between unity and variety 
already referred to. That which from the com- 
mencement distinguished the Eleatio school from the 
Iouio was its method, which in the one ease was dia- 
lectic, in the other empirioaL Starting from the ob- 
servation of external nature, the Ionian* endeavoured 
to discover some elementary principle, as water, air, 
fire, or a combination of elements, by the notion of 
which the phenomena they observed might be ac- 
counted for. The Eleana made the abstract idea of 
Being or God, deduced from the oontemplation of the 
universe as a whole, their starting-point; and their 
reasonings sometimes led them to deny the reality of 
external phenomena altogether. This was the result 
of the development which the principles of Xeno- 
phanes received from his followers Parmenides and 
Zeno, the latter of whom denied the existence of 
variety in any form, including that of the world and 
even of movement. 

ELECAMPANE ( Inula helenium ), a plant which 
belongs to the natural order Com posit*. The stem 
is 3 or 4 feet high, thick, pubescent, and brandling 
above ; the radical leaves are often 2 feet and more 
in length ; the flowers are large and yellow ; the root 
is perennial, possesses a bitter, aromatio, and some- 
what acrimonious taste, and has been celebrated in 
disorders of the breast and lungs ; it is useful to pro- 
mote expectoration, and is also sudorific. Two sub- 
stances have been extracted from the roots, namely, 
inultn and hdcnin (which see). 

ELECTION (in English law). See Appbobati 
amd Reprobate. 

ELECTION (theology). The doctrine, commonly 
called Calvinistic, that God has from the beginning 
elected a portion of mankind to eternal life, pawing 
by the remainder. It is founded on the literal sense 


of certain passages of Scripture, and has been ampli- 
fied by the labours of systematic theologians into a 
complete and logical system. It is older than Cal- 
vin, and is not exclusively a doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion, but Calvin has stated it strongly and dearly In 
his Institutes, and it is generally held as a distinctive 
doctrine by those who call themselves Calvinists. 
There are, of course, various ways of defining sad 
explaining the doctrine, and according to the strict- 
ness with which it is held, is usually measured the 
purity of the Calvinism of those who hold it la 
this respect it is a test doctrine, and serves to dis- 
tinguish high from low Calvinfos. It is strongly 
stated in the Westminster Confession of Faith sad 
other standards of the Church of Scotland, and more 
mildly in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, Art xvii 

ELECTION, in politics. The chief forme of 
election in England to which the term political may 
be applied, are parliamentary and municipal elections. 
The basis of the suffrage in parliamentary aad muni- 
cipal elections is the payment of poor-rates. Mem- 
bers of Parliament formerly required a property 
qualification in England and Ireland ; but thisieenlo-, 
non, which never existed in Scotland, has b*en 
abolished. In both parliamentary and municipal 
elections the ballot has been adopted (in 1872). Toe 
adoption of the ballot was designed to prevent tmdue 
influence being need at elections, for which purpose 
it had long been advocated. For the prevention of 
bribery and oorrupt practices many acts have been 
pawed By the act of 1868 the trial of eSeetfen 
petitions was r emov e d from the Honee of Conunone 
to the Courts of Common Pleas in Weetndnstor and 
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DuhBn, and tbs Court of Session in Scotland. In 
England ths trial now takes plaoe before two judges 
of the High Court By the Ballot Aot of 1872 the 
offences of treating and undue influence were defined. 
The Conner consists in the candidate or his agent 
paying for food or drink, &c., in order to influenoe 
votes, the latter consists in the use of force or threats, 
or any violent or fraudulent device to prevent electors 
from freely exercising their right of independent 
voting. Persons guilty of these offenoes are liable to 
be punished by fine or imprisonment See also Bal- 
lot, Bhibebt, Britain (seotion on Parliament). For 
school - board elections a peculiar mode of voting 
has been adopted, for an explanation of which see 
Cumulative vote. 

ELECTOR (German, Kurfilrtt, electoral prinoe), 
the title of oertain members of the old German Em- 
pire, being powerful princes who had the right of 
electing the emperors. The number of electors was 
early fixed at seven, each of whom had some high 
dignity appertaining to the empire. After various 
changes they were as follows: 1. The Archbishop of 
Mainz as Arch - chancellor of the empire; 2, the 
Archbishop of Cologne as chancellor of Italy; 8, the 
Arohbishop of Trhves as Chanoellor of Burgundy; 
4, the King of Bohemia as grand cup-bearer; 5, the 
Count Palatine as grand -Bte ward; 6, the Duke of 
Saxony as grand -marshal; 7, the Markgrave of 
Brandenburg as grand -chamberlain. In 1628 the 
electorship of the Palatinate was conferred on Ba- 
varia, and when it was attempted, in the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648), to settle the contests in the em- 
pire, an eighth electorate was created and given to 
the Palatinate. In 1692 Hanover was made the 
ninth electorate. When, in 1777, the house of Ba- 
varia became extinct, and the dukedom fell to the 
Palatinate, the Bavarian electorship expired likewise. 
By the Peaoe of Lun4ville, in 1801, the left bank 
of the Rhine was oeded to France, and the ecclesias- 
tical electors lost their territory. Several changes 
then took plaoe. In 1802 the Elector of Mainz was 
declared elector-arch-chanoellor, the two other eccle- 
siastical electors set aside, and Baden, Wlirtemberg, 
Hesse-Cassel, and Salzburg declared electorates; so 
that there then existed ten electors. In 1806 the 
emperor abdicated the imperial dignity, and the elec- 
tors gradually adopted other titles. The electors of 
Hesse-Oassel retained the title until the incorporation 
of their territory with Prussia in 1866. 

ELECTRICAL FISHES, a name given to fishes 
that possess the extraordinary property of communi- 
cating an electric shook when touched with the hand 
or an electric conductor. One of the best known of 
these is the electric eel ( Qymnotut electrieu t), whioh 
has the body nearly of equal thickness throughout; 
head and tail obtuse; length, 5 or 6 feet. The seat 
of the organs which produce this curious effect is 
along the under side of the tail. They are composed 
of four bundles of parallel membranaoeous laminae, 
placed very near each other, and nearly horizontally- 
extended from the skin to the central medial plane 
of the body, connected together by numerous vertical 
lamina, arranged transversely. The little cells, or 
rather the small prismatic and transverse canals, 
Intercepted by these two kinds of laminae, are, ac- 
cording to Cuvier, filled with a gelatinous substance; 
and ttwwhole apparatus U abundantly supplied with 
nerves. Ths Qymnotut dmtriout , found in the rivers 
of Sonth America, is said to possess power, when in 
full vigour, to knock down a man, and benumb the 
limb affected, in the most painful manner, for several 
hours after common ioating the shook. By frequent 
use of this faculty it becomes impaired, and a con- 
siderable interval of rest is required to recruit its 
electrical properties. According to Humboldt the 


natives of South America make use of horses in 
taking the Gymnotus. The animals are driven in a 
body into a stream or pond where the fish abound, and 
the latter, having exhausted their stores of electricity 
bv repeated attacks upon them, are then easily taken. 
The horses are sometimes so severely stunned by the 
shocks that they fall and are drowned. Specimens 
of the Oymnotut dectricus are reported to attain the 
length of 6 or 7 feet, but ordinarily they are about 
8& or 4 feet long. The flesh is eatable and, in 
appearance and flavour, is Baid to resemble that of 
an eel. The torpedo (PI. Ichthyology I., fig. 8), a 
species of ray found in the Bay of Biscay ana in the 
Mediterranean, is another electrical fish of great 
power. There are also the Malapterurut deetricut, 
found in the Nile; the Malapterurut Beninentit , 
described by Mr. Murray in the Edin. Phil. Journal 
in 1855; a species of Silurut\ and others. 

ELECTRICALLY CONTROLLED CLOCK. 
See Electric Clock. 

ELECTRIC ARC, a brilliant luminous arc pro- 
duced when an electric current is passed between 
two pointed carbon rodB placed a short distance 
apart. The rods are first put in contact so as to 
allow the current to start. On their being sepa- 
rated slightly the arc is formed, and once formed it 
serves as a conductor whereby the flow of current iB 
maintained. The temperature of the electrio arc is 
the highest whioh has been obtained by artificial 
means. See Electric Light. 

ELECTRIC BATTERY (Static) or Leyden 
Battery, a collection of Leyden jars so arranged 
that they may be charged and discharged together. 
For this purpose all the outside coatingB are elec- 
trically connected together, and likewise *VI1 the 
inside coatings, as in fig. 8, PI. Electricity I. The 
jars are arranged in a large wooden box A A, which 
is lined internally with tin-foil; the outside ooatings 
of the jars resting on the tin-foil of the box are thus 
all connected together. The knobs of the jars are 
joined together by means of stout brass bars B B, and 
thus all the inside coatings are also in metallic con- 
nection. The brass knob and ring shown in front of 
the box are connected by means of a thick wire or a 
broad hand of tin-foil with the interior lining of the 
box, and are UBed for discharging the battery. It is 
evident that the battery is practically a simple Ley- 
den jar of great dimensions. It is explained under 
Leyden Jar that the quantity of electricity that a 
jar can receive from any given source depends both 
on the extent of the coatings and on the thinness of 
the glass. The arrangement here described is much 
more convenient than a single jar of enormous di- 
mensions would be. For it is difficult to procure a 
glass jar, of the requisite thinness, which would 
afford suoh au extent of surface as is here easily 
obtained ; and besides, when powerful charges are 
employed, there ta always considerable risk of per- 
foration of the jar, owing to the strain to whioh the 
glass is subjected. If suoh an accident should 
occur with one of the jars of the battery all the 
others will be left unhurt, and the one which has 
been destroyed may be either replaced or removed 
altogether. Very remarkable effects may be obtained 
by means of a good battery. It must always be 
handled with extreme caution, as a shook from suoh 
an arrangement is dangerous, and may even prove 
fatal. The electric battery waa first constructed by 
Winkler, 1746. 

ELECTRIO CALAMINE. See Zing. 
ELECTRIC CLOCK, (1) a dock in whioh the 
action of a regularly interrupted current upon an 
electro-magnet serves as both the motive power and 
the regulating agent ; (2) a dock in which tha un- 
coiling of a steal spring or tha action of gr a v i ty upon 
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a weight serves u the motive power, but which is 
regulated by means of an electric connection with a 
standard dock. 

Of the first-mentioned class one form is that in 
which an electro - magnet imparts an oscillating 
motion to a soft iron armature. The motion is in 
turn communicated to a lever; thenoe by a ratchet 
and a series of wheels and pinions the hands are set 
in motion. The oscillations of the armature, on the 
rate of whioh the speed of the hands depends, are 
regulate** by means of a standard clock. 

An example of the seoond dass is the form in 
which the bob of the pendulum consists of a hollow 
electro-magnet, whioh in the course of its swing 
surrounds one or both of two permanent magnets, 
placed with their axes in the line of swing, and with 
like poles facing each other. The pendulum of the 
eon trolling dock is bo mounted that when it arrives 
At the limit of its path on either side the circuit of 
the electro-magnet is closed, and as the direction of 
the current is reversed on the completion of each 
swing of the controlling pendulum, the polarity of 
the electro-magnet is &1bo reversed. The direction 
•of the current is such that the action between the 
two fixed poles in the centre and the nearer end of 
the bob tends to delay the return of the latter from 
its extreme position, and as the pendulum is adjusted 
so as to gain slightly upon the controlling pendulum, 
the delay, which ceaseB as soon as the latter com- 
mences its return swing, forces the controlled pen- 
dulum to become synchronous with the controlling 
pendulum. 

ELECTRIC CONDUCTION. See Resistance 
(Electrical). 

ELECTRIC CURRENT. When electricity is 
passing along a wire, or along any conductor, solid 
or liquid, an electric current is Baid to be flowing 
along the conductor. For example, we might speak 
of an electric current flowing from the prime con- 
ductor of an electric machine, along a wire connect- 
ing the prime conductor and the earth. The term 
is, however, confined in common language to the 
■currents kept up by a galvanic battery, or by a 
thermo-electric arrangement, and to induced currents. 
See Induced Current, Induction Coil, Magneto- 
eleotrio Machine, Thermo-electricity. 

An electric current passing along a conductor 
possesses oertain properties by which it is recognized. 
To these we refer briefly and generally here, indicat- 
ing where particulars on each portion of the subject 
are to be found throughout this work. With regard 
to the direction of the current we must remark that 
this is at present purely a matter for conventional 
definition. The direction of the current is settled 
by definition, and the flow is considered to take 
place from a point electrified like glass rubbed with 
eilk to a point electrified like wax rubbed with cat- 
akin (see Electricity). Thus if a wire connect the 
prime conductor of an ordinary electric machine 
with the earth the electricity is defined to flow from 
the prime oonduotor to the earth ; and if a plate of 
zino and a plate of copper be Immersed in dilute sul- 
phuric acid and conn acted by a wire, the current aa 
above defined flows from the oopper along the wire 
to tiie zinc, and from the zino plate through the 
liquid to the copper plate. 

The moat important perhaps of all the properties 
of the electric current is its power of acting on the 
magnetised needle, for it is generally by means of 
this action that a current is reoognized, its direction 
determined, and its strength measured. When a 
wire along whioh a current of electricity is passing 
is brought near to a magnetized needle the needle 
tends to take up a position at right angles to the 
doeotiooef the current, Let snah s wire be broaght 


near to a needle supported so as to turn about a 
vertical axis, as in the ordinary compass; and let it be 
held above the needle in the direction of the nag. 
netio horth and south line. Under the influence of 
the current the needle will tend to set east and west; 
but under the action of the earth’s magnetic force it 
tends to set north and south. It will, therefore, 
under the influences of these two forces, take up an 
intermediate position, depending on the ratio be- 
tween the force of the oarrent action and the direc- 
tive force of the earth. The direotion also of the 
deflection depends on the direction in whioh the 
current is flowing. It is on this property of the 
current that galvanometers, that is, instruments for 
detecting the existence of a current and measuring 
its strength, depend. 

Again, if a wire covered with insulating material 
is wrapped round a bar of iron, and a ourrent be sent 
through the wire, the bar of iron will become a mag- 
net, and will retain its magnetio properties as long 
as the current continues to flow. Such an arrange- 
ment is called an electro magnet. See Electro-mao- 
NETISM. 

Another property intimately connected with that 
just mentioned is the mechanical force exerted by 
currents on currents. If two wires have each of 
them a ourrent flowing along it, the wires attract 
each other if the currents are flowing in similar 
directions, that is to say, towards the same parts, 
though perhaps not parallel, and if in dissimilar direc- 
tions they repel each other. See Eleotro-DTNAMIOB. 

A current of electricity passing along a wire meets 
with resistance , which has been compared to that 
which water forced through a tube filled with sponge 
would experience. When the current is caused to 
pass round a galvanometer the deflections of that 
instrument indicate the strength of the current, and 
it is found that when a considerable length of wire 
is introduced into theoirbuit the current is diminished. 
The resistance to the current is greater the greater 
the length of the wire and the smaller its cross- 
section. It Also varies with the material of the wire, 
silver and copper wires having least resistance, and 
wires of iron, lead, and platinnm offering very great 
resistance. (See Resistance— Electrical.) A our- 
rent passing along a wire which offers much resistance 
to its passage gives rise to very considerable heat. 
Thus a fine platinum wire is heated to redness, white- 
ness, or even to fusion by the current. The amount 
of the heating effect at any part of the circuit de- 
pends on the resistance at that part, and is simply 
proportional to it. It also depends upon the square 
of the strength of the current (See HlAT Of THI 
Electric Current. ) The electric light, exoapt in 
‘incandescent’ lamps, is chiefly due to the Intense 
heating of the air and particles of carbon in the 
short space that separates the carbon points. 

The chemical effects of the electric current on a 
compound liquid capable of transmitting it arc de- 
scribed in detail under Electrolysis. The passage 
of the current is attended by chemical decomposition 
of the conducting liquid. Thus when two platinnm 
wires or plates connected with the wires that corns 
from s battery are dipped into a solution of chkpide 
of sodium (common salt), the sodium is liberated 
at the plate whioh is connected with the zinfl, or 
negative, end of the battery, while ohkrula is 
liberated at the other plate. (See also GaomflM* 
Hypothesis.) The amount of decomposition that 
goes on in a given time b p ro portional to the 
strength of the ourrent; and if toe same surreal 
passes through several electrolytes in sucioMrion, the 
quantities of the electrolytes decomposed era pro- 
portional to tbs chemical equivalents of the badass. 

The physiological effect* of electri c ity ace very a»- 
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An deotiio shock produces a violent dis- 
tarfreSei of Dm mueolre. It was by gums of the 
tomshfovwbntracrioni exhibited by the Bmbe of the 
to Sg Bfida r stoct ri oe a d t sineat that current e l ectri ci ty 
was ftooT t Wi tar GslvanL The aabjeot has bean 
examined rinse ht» time by Faraday, Mattered, the 
Beetymtok, Daboie Raymond, Dr. Reddiffe, end 
tith es* and very recently remarkable additions have 
been Made to oar knowledge of it, and of the effect 
of electricity on the moMolar action of animals, by 
Ikofeeeor Farrier. Death by lightning is simply 
death oaneed by an electric shock. 

One of the moat important source * of the electrio 
cansetls e& reUca l action. When two metallio plates 
an Immersed in a liquid whioh acts more powerfully 
an one than on the other — for example, when a plate 
of due and a plate of copper are immersed in dilate 
enlphario aoia— and are oonneoted by a wire or 
other conductor, a onrrent is set up between them. 
Faraday showed, by oarefully devised experiment* 
that the conducting wire appears to be in the same 
condition under these circumstances as a wire led 
from the prime conductor of an electrio machine to 
the earth while the machine is being worked. 

Another souroe of electrio currents is heat, applied 
to junctions of dimimflar metals. When a complete 
oirooit is formed of two metals, for example, when 
the ends of a oopper wire are soldered to the ends of 
an iron wire, and when one of the junctions is raised 
to a higher temperature than the other, a current is 
set up and maintained so long as the difference of 
tamperstiire is kept up. Heat disappears while the 
action iegolng on, ana the ourrent, capable of doing 
work, by mean* of an electro-magnetio engine, or of 
grodUphig chemioal effects, in the way of electrolysis, 

Induction is another sonroe of electric currents, 
and Is by far the moat important of all. The reader 
wiA find information on this eubjeot nnder Induc- 
tion, Induced Cubbxhtb, and Maqnito-eleotbio 


Beoent researches in eleotrioal science have led to 
Dm following conclusions regarding the nature of a 
coge n t of electricity passing along a wire : (1) that 
SmMdM may be said to travel from one end of the 
whra to tne other, although in the present oondition 
of sdaptMo knowledge it is impossible to define 
aoanrately what is meant by the travelling of elec- 
in Dtfs sense; (2) that the transmission of 
eleotrioal energy, as distinguished from electricity, 
lakes shot mainly, and in the hypothetical oaee of 
a perfectly conducting wire, entirely, by means of 
tike aon-oondooting medium surrounding the wire. 
The m ire simply dissipates the energy which it re- 
tiring laterally from the surrounding medium, and 
thsoehy prevents the litter from assuming a statlo 
state of strain, a oondition in whioh the farther 
trsutnlestrm of energy would be impossible. Thus, 
ns Lodge points oat, the energy of a dynamo does 
not travel to a distant motor through the wires, but 
through the air; nor does the energy of a cable 
bst tfiy t ravel through the wire strands, but through 
the Insu lating shea th. 

SUi0T&f0 DISTRIBUTION. See Buono- 

See Vacuum Tubm. 

mS&m onr.ftwn the Greek Jteferen(amber), 
tfcraatoe applied originally to the unknown eaoee 
' of DM rihmt fipoMoua, sparking* do., which 
attend thoMstfoa of ember ana similar substanoss. 
gtarittjjiOg a tMf now leoogniesd as giving rim, 

which may be grhaped wader these heads: (l)Hso- 
tririto at rest, to be chiefiy treated to this artWe ; 
(a)lMtiri>hy k BuornoCunaiMT), and 


which the ancients i 
earning this arieaoe consisted to lhtle mem than tbs 
fact that amber acquires the power of attracting to 
itself light bodies on bring rubbed, ascribed by Thales 
of Miltons to an inherent soul or eeeenoe, which, 
awakened by friction, went forth, and brought beck 
the light particles floating around. In the year lfiOO 
Dr. Gilbert, an English physician, published a trea- 
tise, Dt Magneto, m which he dealt with thh attrac- 
tions and repulsions due to magnetism and electricity, 
and remarked that several other bodice besides amber 
can by friction be made to attraot light bodies. The 
observations of Boyle, Otto von Guerioke, Newton, 
and a few other philosophers of the same period con- 
tributed somewhat to the extension of onr knowledge 
of electricity; but it was during the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the most important discoveries and genera- 
lizations of the phenomena before known upon this 
subject were made. 

Hawksbee made several very Important discover- 
ies, and among other improvements he introduced the 
glass globe for producing electrification. (Bee Eleo- 
tbio Machine.) Stephen Grey about the year 1729 
made numerous experiments with glees tubes and' 
other apparatus, which led to the important dieoovery 
that some bodies are conductors, and others non- 
conductors of eleotneity; and along with his friend 
W. Wheeler he discovered the method of insulating 
bodies. M. Du Fay soon afterwards inferred the 
distinction of vitreous and resinous eleotnfidhtioo 
from having observed the difference of effects arising 
from exdting a body of a resinous nature compared 
with bodies of a glassy nature. To the same philo- 
sopher is due the merit of introducing thefimetallic 
conductor in the electrio maohine. Von Kleist and 
Muschenbroek simultaneously discovered the jar or 
Leyden phial, and Dr. Franklin or Winkler com- 
bined these jars in the form of what is called the 
electric battery. Franklin, by experimenting on the 
Leyden jar, was led to the conclusion that while the 
one side of the jar (when charged) possessed a greater 
quantity of eleotneity than its natural share the other 
side bad lost a quantity, and that thus while the one 
side had electnoity in excess the other had it in 
defeat The distinction whioh Du Fay ha<^ made 
between vitreous and resinous electricity, regarding 
them as different fluids, was by Dr. Franjmn ac- 
counted for on the principle that one class of bodies 
were surcharged, and therefore gave out electricity, 
others were undercharged, and were disposed to 
receive it ; the first class be called positive, corres- 
ponding to the vitreous class of Du Fay, and the 
others he termed negative, the earns aegh* resinous 
of the French philosopher. Dr. Franklin was the 
first who brought down eleotrisitv fvom the oloud* 
by means of a kite, and he introduced the conduct- 
ing-rod for preserving buildings from the action of 
llfpitning. 

In this article we propose to give a general state- 
ment of the main foots of the sdenoe with speafcl 
reference to frictional electricity, and to indicate 
where special information on its other Timmins 
may be found. 

If a dry glees rod be rubbed with a silk handker- 
chief, or a pieoe of amber or reeling- wax with a 
woollen doth, and be presente&to light bodies sash 
ss fragments of paper, thread, oorlc, light straws, or 
little oits of gold-leaf, t ) m light bodies see firet 
attracted, but i m me d i ately after ouutoto with the 


experiment is better shown by mesas of a Ut 
guoed boll of elder pith sn^wirted by a fine sBc 
fibre. When the glare rod e$ the saHsf tot Is 
brought near, the lfttfn beg % at east wmM%* 
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attracted, bat on contact with either of them it la 
Immediately driven away from it: and it remains, 
often for a long time, repulsive of the body that haa 
touched it It haa thus, evidently, received a new 
power or property by ooming in contact with the 
glass or wax. Let us auppoae that the auspended 
ball haa been touched with the glass rod, and haa 
thus become repulaive of it: if we now bring near 
the sealing-wax, we find that instead of being re- 
pelled, it is attracted. The same is true of a ball 
that has been touched with the sealing-wax, and 
thus rendered repulsive of it. It is attracted by the 
glass. Lastly, if a second ball ia brought near to 
th'q first, one having been in contact with the wax, 
and thfe other with the glass, they attract each other; 
but if they have both been in contaot with the wax, 
or both with the glasB, they repel each other. 

These are the most elementary facts: and even 
from these alone some very important information 
ia obtained. In the first place, friction of glass with 
silk, and of sealing-wax with a woollen cloth, confers 
on these bodies new properties. They become ex- 
cited or electrified. They have also the power of 
communicating their electrification to other bodies, 
and, again, a body electrified by either of them can 
electrify a third. There are two kinds of electrifica- 
tion, one, that belonging to glass, which ia thence 
sometimes called vitreous ; and the other, that of wax, 
thence termed resinous. The last experiment shows 
that an electrified body communicates to another in 
contact with it electrification of the same sort as it 
possesses itself: and hence from this experiment, in 
'connection with those that preceded it, we learn 
that similarly electrified bodies repel each other , and 
dissimilarly electrified bodies attract each other. 
Finally, we observe that neutral bodies are attracted 
by those which are electrified. 

Bodies were divided by the first cultivators of the 
science into electrics , which can be excited by friction; 
and non-electrics, which cannot l>e excited in this 
way. The earliest experiments were all directed to 
the placing of bodies in these two groups, till the dis- 
covery of electric conduction by Stephen Grey, which 
broke down the distinction, and at the same time 
gave rise to experimenting and to progress in a more 
profitable direction. Stephen Grey found that some 
substances have the power of transmitting elec- 
tricity from one place to another, while others are 
destitute of the property, or at least appear so to 
ordinary methods of experimenting. He allowed a 
long wire to hang down from an upper room through 
a hole in the floor and ceiling to the floor of the room 
below, and at the top he supported the wire with fine 
silk threads. Electrifying a rod of glass by friction, 
he brought it to the upper end of the wire, while a 
friend below watched the result, with the assistance 
of pith-balls suspended as described above, and they 
obtained all the phenomena we have just described 
at the lower ena of the wire. It was plain from 
this that the wire was able to carry or conduct the 
electricity, but that the silk threads by which it was 
supported were not able to do so; and soon conductors 
and non-conductors were clearly recognised. Du Fay 
pointed out that all electrics are non conductors, and 
all non-electrics are conductors. It then became 
evident that the reason why the so-called non- 
electrics had not exhibited the effects of frictional 
excitation, was that the electricity was conducted 
away as fast as it was produoed; and soon after it 
was shown that a metallic rod supported by a glass 
handle, insulated, as ft is termed, can be electrified 
by striking it lightly with a dry doth. 

Theories began to be started about the time of the 
dlaooveriee just now alluded to. That of Du Fay 
and Summer, and other hypotheses to acoount for 


tbs phenomena observed, began to bfe discussed. It 
had been proved that all bodies are capable of elec- 
trification, and it became neoeasary to examine both 
the body used as a rubber, usually some kind of 
fabric or doth, and the body rubbed, usually some 
•olid body. It was found that both bodies are elec- 
trifled in every case, the one like glass rubbed with 
silk, and the other like wax nibbed with woollen 
cloth. Du Fay and Symmer thence assumed the 
existence of two electric fluids, which they oalled 
vitreous and resinous. They supposed these to exist 
in equal quantities in all neutral bodies, and that 
when two bodies are rubbed one on the other, the 
fluids are separated: one of the bodies becomes over- 
charged with one of the fluids, and the other with the 
other fluid, the nature of the bodies determining 
whioh shall receive the excess of the vitreous ana 
which the excess of the resinous fluid. They assumed 
that each of these fluids repels other portions of itself: 
so that when a rod of glass has communicated some 
of its excess of vitreous electricity to a pith-ball, the 
glass rod and the ball become repulsive of eaeh other, 
on account of the electricity they possess. The two 
electric fluids were, on the other hand, supposed to 
attract each other: thence a resinously electrified 
stick of sealing-wax brought near to a pith-ball 
which has been electrified by contact with an eleo- 
trified glass rod, attraotB it. The holders of this 
theory therefore took it for granted that when two 
bodies are rubbed together, tne rubber and the body 
rubbed receive equal charges of opposite kinds of 
electricity. This we now know from Faraday's ex- 
periments to be strictly true, though we no longer 
hold the double fluid hypothesis, as that of Du Fay 
and Symmer is called Franklin's theory of a single 
fluid will be stated immediately. 

The next step was to arrange substances In order 
as follows: where each substance in the list becomes 
electrified vitreously if rubbed with any of those that 
follow, and resinously if rubbed with any of those 
that precede it: — 


Cat-skin. 

Flannel. 

Ivory. 

Rock-cry* t&L 

Wood. 

Shell-lac. 

Resin. 

Metals. 


Glass. 

Cotton. 

Bilk 

The hand. 
Bulphur 
Caoutchouc. 
Gutta peicha. 
Gun-cotton. 


The order of such a list as this cannot, however, be 
considered absolute. Much depends on the state of 
the surfaces, on the temperature of the bodies, and so 
on. Thus if two rods or plates of the same glass, one 
of which is smooth and the other of which has had 
its surface roughened, are rubbed together, the 
rougher rod or plate is electrified like sealing-wax 
rubbed with woollen doth; and when a white and a 
black silk ribbon are drawn one over the other, the 
black one generally beoomes resinously and the white 
one vitreously electrified. 

Instead of the theory above alluded to, Franklin 
held that there is one electrio fluid, which possesses 
an affinity or attraction lor various substances in 
various degrees. In its natural condition 
body is associated with a certain quantity of this 
fluid. Friction of two dissimilar bodice together 
causes some of the fluid to leave one of them and 
pass to the other. Thus one becomes over-charged, 
or positively charged; and the other under-chargetL 
or negatively charged. He considered a body eua- 
trified like glass to poseeesao over-charge; ana thus 
positively electrified bodies are the same as vitreously 
electrified bodies, and negative electrification cor- 
responds to resinous electrification. Franklin, to 
acoount for the attractions and repulsions exhibited 
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by electrified bodies, aemmari that the electric fluid 
repels itself and attracts matter, and that on this 
account tiro positively electrified bodies repel each 
other. In order to reconcile his theory with facts it 
is farther neo assa ry to assume that two portions of 
matter deprived of aU eleotrioity repel each other, 
and this addition to Franklin's theory was made by 
ASptous. Franklin's terms positive and negative are 
etill employed: it ia plain, however, that this may be 
done without reference to any theory whatever. 

The conducting powers of different aubatanoes vary 
greatly. Between glass and sealing-wax, which, to 
rough experiments, do not appear to oonduct at all, 
mad the metals, which at first sight seem to offer no | 
resistance whatever to the passage of electricity, there j 
are various grades. Thus bodies have been diatin- j 
guished into groups sa follows: — Conductor* : metals, j 
graphite, solutions of salts and acids, pure water. t 
tiemi-oonduotors : alcohol, ether, dry wood, stone, | 
paper (moist), ice at 0° C. Non-oonducton: dry 
metallic oxides, fatty oils, ice at -25° C., phosphorus, , 
dry paper, wool, silk, gems, glass, wax, sulphur, 
resin, amber, gutta-peroha, caoutchouc, shell-lac, , 
mbonite, paraffin, water vapour (ije. dry steam), 
«***• 

Such an arrangement as this is made in connection 
with the part of the subject now before us, namely 
•frictional eleotrioity; bnt when we are concerned 
with the voltaic current we not only distinguish 
with great exactness between conductors, semi-con- 
ductors, and non-conductors, bat we determine the 
minutest differences between the various so-called 
perfect conductors and perfect non-conductors, and 
we find that all conductors offer some resistance to 
the passage of the currant, and that no body is alto- 
gether destitute of the power of conducting eleo- 
trioity. See Bjhistancx (Eleoteioal). 

EUetroetatio Induction is the next point to which 
we briefly refer in this place. The accidental dis- 
covery of the Leyden jar (see Leyden Jab) led to 
the knowledge of induction. When an electrified 
body is brought near to a non-electrified conductor, 
eleotrioal disturbance takes place at the surface of 
the latter. Electrification of the opposite kind to 
that possessed by the eleotrified body is manifested 
at the side nearest to it, and the opposite kind at 
the remote side. This may be beautifully Bhown 
by the following experiment: — 



Let a body A, electrified positively, be brought near 
to BO, s long-shaped conductor which is divided 
isto two parts at d e, but which, when B and 0 are 
pat together in dose contact, fora one complete con- 
ductor. By the application of testa, for example by 
anu of the eleotroscope, it may easily be shown 
that B, the end nearest to the electrified body a, is 
tMgatlvely electrified, while o is electrified positively. 
When a is carried away the negative electricity in 
9 and the positive eleotrioity in o reunite, and b o 
Is found to be again ia a perfectly neutral and undis- 
taifced condition. But if, while a is in the neigh- 
bourhood of the conductor b o, the two parts B and 
O are separated, they are found to retain their 
e l ectrification. To this phenomenon of eleotrie 
waejtomant, produced in a conductor by the pre- 
00*00 without actual oontaot of an electrified body, 
ftMMxne electrostatic induction ia given. The term 
jmroatatio la added to distinguish this spades of 


induction from current induction, a phenomenon 
altogether distinct from that with which we are now 
concerned. (See Induced Oubbkst, ha) Electro- 
static induction plays an important part in eleotrioal 
phenomena. No accumulation of eleotrioity can 
ever exist without the manifestation of induction. 
Thus if a conductor be insulated and electrified, and 
plaoed in a dosed space, a room for example, induc- 
tion is instantly called into play between the con- 
ductor and the walls that indose it. Precisely as 
much electrification of the opposite sort is at- 
tracted to the surrounding surfaces as is possessed 
by the electrified body. If there be no walls the 
influence extends out to the earth, the clouds, or 
whatever surfaces may present themselves, and we 
have no reason to suppose that distance interferes 
with the action; the rate of its propagation is very 
great. It precedes and is essential to eleotrioal dis- 
charge. Thus, when discharge is about to take 
place, induction is called into play intensely in a 
particular direction. When a thunder-cloud charged 
negatively passes over a building, the whole surface 
of the building becomes eleotrified positively. If it 
be furnished with a lightning-oonductor, the dec- 
tricity may be heard and seen streaming from the 
point to the clouds, which are thus slowly and 
quietly discharged. The use of the conductor is to 
concentrate the inductive influence chiefly on itself, 
which it does on account of its shape. (See Elec- 
trostatics, for the distribution of electricity.) Many 
of our most important electrical instruments also 
are founded on deotrostatic induction. The capa- 
city of condensers of various kinds depends on it. 
See Leyden Jab, Elkotbophobus, Induction 
(Eleoteobtawo), and Capacity (Speouto Induc- 
tive). 

The properties of electricity in motion are of ex- 
treme importance. They are described in the pre- 
ceding artide, Electric Current. 

Besides friction, there are various other causes of 
dectrification. One of the most important of these 
is the contact of metals. When a plate of copper 
and a plate of zinc are pat in contact, and then 
separated by means of insulating handles, the zinc 
is found to be positivdy electrified and the copper 
negatively. The same is true of any pair of metals, 
and even of two plates of the same metal whose 
surfaces have been differently treated. The oause 
of the dectrification produced when two pieces of 
different metals, say copper and zinc, are put into 
contac t , is a question which has given rise to much 
difference of opinion. On the view that every atom 
has a definite charge of eleotrioity associated with 
it, the phenomena observed can be accounted for by 
the fact that zinc possesses a greater affinity for 
oxygen than oopper. So long as the plates are 
merely surrounded by rir, there is no manifestation 
of electrification, for in spits of the affinity of 
oxygen for duo the atoms of oxygen, which every- 
where surround the zinc, oannot move up and give 
it a oharge without a corresponding enposita charge 
being imparted elsewhere. When the two plates 
are put to contact some of the oxy g en atoms are 
removed, and the zinc is thus in a condition to re- 
ceive a oharge from other oxygen atoms to oontaot 
with it, while a path for the corresponding opposite 
oharge is provided across the junction of the metals. 
A similar effect is produced to the case of the 
copper, but in a less degree and therefore on the 
whole, the zino and oopper are at different poten- 
tials. Apart from this so -called oontaot force a true 
oontaot force exists at tbs junction of two metals, 
and though generally of small value, it ptoys an 
important part in the reversible heating efforts 
which are produced whan a onrrent of electricity is 
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paaaed In opposite directions through the junction, 
See VOLTAIC Pile. „ . 

It appears tfait whenever two^^pshnilar sub* 
stances, or even two bodies Whose *fobstsnoM. are 
the nme, hot whose sarfaoes have some difference, 
are put in oofctaet and then separated, electric dis- 
turbance ^akea place. Thus if a disk of cork mid a 
disk of caoutchotfs srs passed together and then 
separated, the former is- found slertrified positively 
and the lattdr negatively. . If a body Whose surface 
is smooth and naushed be pressed on a second body 
of the same kind whose surface is roughened, elec- 
trification may often he ftiown on separation; add 
tbs- Same - is' said to be the case when two bodies of 
the same material, hut one of them hot and the 
other ©old, are pressed together. After cleavage 
many laminated minerals, such as mica, calcareous 
Spar, Jkc., exhibit strong electrification at the sur- 
faces of cleavage; when these surfaces are discharged 
they ‘may be electrified again by pressing them 
together and separating them. 

C%aoge of temperature produces electric excite- 
ment in son umerals. 'Tourmaline, and others, 
when heated in a flame, exhibit strong electrification 
at the ^wo ends dHhe principal axis as long as heat- 
ing is going on. One end of the crystal is positive 
. and the* other negative. When removed from the 
flame polarity is again exhibited during cooling, but 
of the opposite kind, the end that was positive during 
heating being now negative. The name pyro-deotri- 
city is given to phenomena of this kind. • Lastly, we 
mention thermo-electricity, referring our readers, 
however, to our article under that name, and to 
Thermopile, for full information on this important 
subject. When a complete oircuit is formed by 
soldering’ two different metalB together, for example, 
one end of a copper wire to one end of an iron wire, 
and likewise the other ends of the wires, and when 
one of the junctions is maintained at a higher tem- 
perature than the other, a current is kept up. The 
direction of the current and the electro-motive force 
in the circuit depend on the metals employed, and 
on the temperatures of the two junctions. 

Many attempts have been made to asoertatn the 
true nature Of electricity, but while progress in the 
right direction has certainly been made, it cannot 
be said that we have yet any sure knowledge of 
what this subtle agent really 1 b. Electricity cer- 
tainly behaves as if it were an incompressible fluid 
substance, but it differs from all known fluids in so 
many particulars that it may with certainty be 
asserted that whatever else it may be, it is not a 
fluid in the ordinary sense of the word. Neither is 
it a form of energy, although electrification, as dis- 
tinguished from eleotrioity, certainly is such. Many 
eoientifio men, competent to express an opinion, 
hold the view that eleotrioity is the ether itself 
(that Is, the elastic, incompressible medium pervad- 
ing all space and conveying luminous and certain 
other vibrations), and that the phenomena of posi- 
tive and negative electrification are due to displace- 
ment of the ether at the surfaces of bodies. The 
researches of Hertz, who, by direct experiment, 
verified Clerk Maxwell’s brilliant theory that elec- 
trical action is propagated through space by wave 
motion in the ether, differing only in respect of 
wave length and period from the vibrations which 
constitute light, have been of the utmost value hi 
helping to arrive at a solution of this most difficult 
question. Investigations into the phenomena of 
eUotrio discharge in high vacua, followed by the 
dtoovesy by Btintgen of the remarkable proper ti es 
of the so-called X-rays, have also thrown great light 
on the subject 
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changed conductor, ftriMtittanoe, supported'on ettres 
pillar, slowly loses Its elec t ric ity. This irdus partly 
to the creeping of the eleotrioity alongJthe s&rfate Of 
the glass, which, even If it be as free from dust and 
dirt as we can make it, is never 
an invisible film of moisture) 
that surrounds the oonduotot, 
becoming charged and flying 
with them. In performing 
such as those of Coulomb for 
of the distribution of elect 
gradual loss must not be nej^ 

Coulomb made a careful investigation inte 
of dissipation, by which he was able to aHdw for ft 
in cases where he could not arrange his experiments 
so as to be undisturbed by Ik Coulomb was lad by 
his experiments to abandon the. use of glass as a 
support for his conductors whenever it was possible, 
employing Instead thin stemt^f shell-lac, and some- 
times suspending small electrified bodies by well- 
dried silk fibres. He found that the amount of loss 
In a £iven time bv means of the partioles of air 
diminishes as the charge possessed by the oonduotor 
gets weaker and weaker, the losses in successive 
equal Intervals of time being in geometrical pro- 
gression. 

ELECTRICITY, Velocity or. See Vulooett 
or Eleotrioity. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. There are various ways 
in which electricity may produoe light: the sparks, 
for instance, due to the discharge of electrostatic 
accumulations, give an intense light, of which light- 
ning flashes are the most magnificent example; the 
silent discharge of the induction-coil through a par- 
tial vacuum gives lights of extraordinary beauty 
(see Vacuum Tubbs); light may also he obtained 
by keeping a platinum wire at a white-heat by the 
passage of an electric current The name eleotrio 
light was, however, first generally applied to the 
light obtained when a powerful battery or dynamo 
machine is connected with two oar bon terminals, 
which are then drawn a small distance apart It 
may be roughly shown by simply oonneoting two 
pieces of the very hard compact carbon that is found 
in the heads of gas-retorts to the electrodes coming 
from a powerful battery, and with the hands alter- 
nately bringing the oarbons in oontact and separating 
them again. Flashes of extraordinary brightnea 
may thus be obtained. The experiment may also 
be performed under water. 

If the two carbon terminals are brought into con- 
tact and if they are then cautiously separated |D a 
very slight distanoe, the current may m made to 
pass continuously between them. It appears to be 
conducted across the short interval by the stratum 
of intensely heated air mixed with heated particles 
of carbon. During the passage of the current there 
is a transference of carbon from the positive ter- 
minal to the negative terminal Both carbons waste 
away, but the former at double the rate of the latter. 
On examining the two, also, with the help m dark 
giaeses, or by throwing an enlarged image of them 
on a screen, the positive pole ha* a fpuowed-ont 
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appearanoe, owing to Its particles being carried off; 
and the other, which is receiving -particles, has an 
appearanoe of being heaped up. Owing to the 
wasting of the points, and to the neoessity of keep- 
ing them at as nearly as possible a fixed distance 
from each other, an arrangement for making them 
approach eaoh other gradually must be used in 
order to obtain a permanent light. To keep the 
light always in the same position, also, the positive 
point must be moved forward at double the rate of 
the other. The contrivances for this purpose are 
called regulators. The electric light is muoh em- 
ployed for domestic and such like purposes in the 
' Incandescent ’ form. A glass bulb is very completely 
exhausted of air and the current passed along a 
specially-prepared carbonized thread in the interior 
of the hermetically -sealed bulb. The heat de- 
veloped in the thread raises it to a state of incan- 
descence in which it becomes highly luminous. The 
light is much less dazzling than the arc light, and 
in every way better suited for ordinary ubo. See 
next article. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. The brilliant and 
dazzling light obtained by transmitting a powerful 
electric current between two sticks of carbon (see 
above article) was first discovered by Sir Humphry 
Davy, who exhibited it in 1818 at the Royal Insti- 
tution, employing for the purpose a voltaic battery 
of 2000 cells. Renewed attention was called to the 
subject in 1846 and following years, when some 
effioient regulators were invented for keeping the 
carbons at a nearly constant distance during their 
gradual consumption, the beBt-known name in Eng- 
land in this connection being that of W. E. Staite, 
a young engineer, who gave numerous exhibitions 
of the light in various townB of England ; while in 
Franoe, Foucault and Duboscq, instrument-makers 
in Paris, carried the construction of regulators, by 
successive improvements, to a very high degree of 
efficiency. The light was used in 1846 at the Paris 
opera-house to aid in the scenic effectB of the opera 
Le Prophbte, and it was introduced into lighthouses 
in 1868, being first exhibited at the South Foreland 
lighthouse in December of that year. 

One of the chief obstacles to the earlier introduc- 
tion of the light was the cost and trouble of main- 
taining a sufficiently strong current by meanB of a 
voltaic battery. Faraday’B discovery of magneto- 
electric induction furnished a new source of electri- 
city, and machines founded on this principle were 
successively improved until a large pattern, com- 
menced by Nollet in I860, was bo far improved by 
Holmes in 1853 and following years, as to be 
adopted by the Trinity Board in 1857 for lighthouse 
purposes. Modern dynamos consist essentially of 
two principal parts, viz. the electro -magnet or 
•magnets, nsually fixed, and the armature which 
revolves. The electro-magnet when excited by the 
current through its coils creates a magnetic field 
of intense power. The armature, a coil or collection 
of coils mounted on a spindle, is revolved in this 
magnetio field. Powerful currents of electricity 
are thus obtained, which are collected and directed 
by various devices. See Maoketo-elkotbic Ma- 
chines, Dtnamo-eusctbio Machines. 

Some of the machines now employed for supply- 
ing currents for the electric light are shown in the 
accompanying plate. 

Suoh Machines belong to one or the other of two 
classes, continuous-current machines and alternat- 
ing-current machines. In all of them the currents 
are generated by causing coils of insulated wire 
(finally with soft-iron cores) to move in a strong 
magnetio field. This field, or region of intense 
magnetio foroe, is produced sometimes by perma- 


nent steel magnets (whloh was the original plan), 
but more usually by electro -magnets, which are 
muoh 1ms bulky in proportion to their power. In 
either case they are called the field -magnets, and 
the colls which move past them are called the arma- 
ture-coils. In continuous - ourrent machines the 
ourrent which they send through the external 
circuit is always in the same direotion. Machines 
of the other class produce currents whose direction 
is alternately in one direction and the Opposite, the 
reversals succeeding each other usually some hun- 
dreds or thousands of times in a second. The two 
collecting springs rub without interruption on the 
surface of two revolving cylinders, to which the 
ends of the armature- coil or of its several sections 
are connected. The field-magnets of an alternate- 
current machine, if they are electro-magnets, must 
be excited by a current distinct from that of the 
machine itself, as alternating currents will not 
serve for this purpose. 

Alternating -current maohineB are divided into 
two groups : machines in which the armatures are 
fixed while the magnets revolve, and machines in 
which the magnets are fixed and the armature 
revolves. All continuous-current machines have 
armatures with iron cores ring -wound or drum- 
wound according as the conductors pass through 
an interior opening or lie on the exterior surface 
of the core only. In fig. 2, which represents a 
general view of the Ferranti dynamo, the chief 
peculiarity is that the armature is not made up of 
coils, but consists of zigzagB of strip copper folded 
upon one another. It is a very perfect and power- 
ful machine, one 4 feet in diameter running at 
about 450 revolutions a minute, beftg oapable of 
supplying 3000 lamps of 8-candle power. An im- 
portant feature in the Ferranti machine is the 
facility with which it can be taken apart for the 
examination of the armature. The magnets ar^ 
divided laterally into two sections, so that each 
half of the dynamo can be drawn back on a 
sliding- plate by means of racks and levers, an<^ 
thus admit of the armature being exposed for 
examination. In the distribution of the current 
an instrument called a ‘transformer' (fig. 5) comes 
into use. It is fitted np in the buildingB where 
the light is introduced, and its function is to con- 
vert the comparatively small ourrent of electricity 
oarried to it by the service wires at high pressure 
into a large quantity at low pressure for use at the 
lamps. Fig. 3 is a continuous -current dynamo 
with one magnetic circuit, the armature being at 
the top. Where weight is no objection this form 
of dynamo is economical, as Icbs wire is required 
to excite the field-magnets than in a double magnet. 
The position of the armature also enables it to 
utilize more of the lines of magnetic force than in 
the older type. The Edison - Hopkinson dynamo 
(fig. 7) is a modern development of the EdUon 
machine due to Dr. J. HopkinBon. In Edison's 
machine the magnets consisted at a number of 
separated oores connected to one common pole- 
pieoe. A great improvement has been effeoted in 
substituting for these multiple - cores one heavy 
core of large section and of much shorter length, 
by means of which the cross-section of iron which 
oould be employed for an armature of given length 
was greatly increased, while at the same time a 
great reduction in the length of wire required for 
excitement was attained. In the Edison machine 
the iron disos of whioh the armature core is built 
up were held together by uninsulated belts passing 
through all the plates, thus causing a heavy losa 
by the generation of eddy currents. In the im- 
proved machine these bolts are omitted and the 
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•plates are held together d y note icrewed on to the 
Spindle itself, which thus serves for a bolt. The 
armature section has been increased along with the 
Increase in the section of the magnets. The area 
df the armature core is rather more than *8 of the 
'cross section of the magnets. The armature con- 
sists of a large number of charcoal iron discs sepa- 
rated by sheets of thin paper. It is wound round 
with a oonduotor of parallel wires. The collector 
has a number of bars of drawn oopper insulated 
with mica, the connections to the ooils being made 
by gold-plated spoons. The magnets and pole- 
pieces are of wrought - iron. The improvements 
effected are : the reduction of the resistance of the 
magnetic circuit and an intensely strong field 
created by a minimum expenditure of energy ; and 
also owing to the strong field a less length of wire 
per volt in the armature is required, and a corre- 
sponding reduced resistance attained. Fig. 9 re- 
presents a continuous-current vertical dynamo with 
two magnetic circuits. In this machine rather 
less iron is required in the magnets, and although 
not so economical of wire as the single magnet, yet 
for many purposes, especially where lightness is 
a desideratum, it has a distinct advantage. 

The power required for driving these various 
machines (that is for giving the armature the neces- 
sary speed of rotation) is usually furnished by a 
steam-engine or gas-engiue, and transmitted to the 
machine by a driving -band as in fig. 9, or by 
ropes as in figs. 2, 3. This plan involves a con- 
siderable waste of power by the friction of the 
driving gear, and it is better to drive the machine 
direct from the engine as m fig. 6, which represents 
a pair of Gramme dynamos driven by a Brother- 
hood three-cylinder Bteam-engine, one and the same 
axle carrying the fly-wheel of the engine and the 
armatures of the two dynamoB. 

At one time the only kind of electric light in 
practical use was what is now called the arc light. 
The arc light is obtained by causing two sticks 
of carbon, one of them in connection with the 
positive and the other with the negative ter- 
minal of a battery or dynamo, to touch each other 
for an instant so as to complete the circuit, and 
then separating them and keeping them Bte&dily 
at a small distance apart. Before the carbons have 
touched, the cold air between them prevents the 
current from passing, but as soon as they touch 
they become intensely heated, and if they are not 
separated too far the air between them is hot 
enough to serve as a conductor. The light is 
emitted partly by the ends of the carbons, especi- 
ally of the positive carbon, and partly by the 
gaseous matter (containing also fine particles of 
solid carbon) which occupies the intervening space 
and forms the arc or streak of light joining the 
two carbon points. When the source of electricity 
is an alternating -current machine, each carbon is 
alternately positive and negati ve many times in 
a second, and the two points behave alike. When 
the source is a direct-current machine or a galvanic 
battery, the positive carbon wears away about twice 
as fast as the negative, and the positive carbon 
becomes hollow at the end, while the negative re- 
mains pointed. The hollow in the positive carbon 
is the brightest part of the whole arrangement, and 
when a beam of light is to be thrown in some 
definite direction, care should be taken that this 
.hollow is exposed to view in that direction. 

To keep the carbons at the proper dutanoe apart 
a special oontrivanoe called a * regulator’ is employed. 
There are many varieties of regulator, but they all 
depend on the principle that increase ef distance 
between the oarbons causes increase of Resistance. 


ni 

Hot air is, in fact, so much inferior to metal In eon* 
ducting power that the resistance of the luminous 
arc between the carbon points is a very sensible part 
of the whole resistance in the circuit. In the nW 
forms of lamp the weakening of current due to 
increase of resistance is utilized by means of an 
electro -magnet and opposing spring, so as to sat 
mechanism in motion for bringing the oarbons nearer 
when they have become too far separated, and for 
bringing them 'into contact if the light has been 
accidentally extinguished. In some regulators the 
meohanism also separates the oarbons when they are 
too near; in others, this duty is left to be performed 
by the consumption of the carbons. Fig. 8 repre- 
sents the regulator invented by Piette and Knzik 
of Pilsen, and called the Pilsen regulator. It de- 
pends (like many others) upon the principle that a 
hollow coil through which a current is passing tends 
to suck a piece of soft iron into its interior, 

< M and m' in the figure are two hollow coils. M is 
of stout wire, and is in the same circuit as the car- 
bons. u' contains a much greater length of much 
thinner wire, and is not in the same circuit as the 
carbons, but in a parallel circuit (technically called 
a shunt), so that the current from the machine on 
arriving at the lamp divides into two branches^ the 
larger portion of the current taking the path of least 
resistance, which contains the two carbons and the 
coil m, while the other portion of the current (which 
is only a small fraction of the whole) passes through 
the shunt m' and rejoins the main portion on leaving 
the lamp. When the distance between the oarbons 
increaBeb, the resistance in the main branoh is thereby 
increased, while the resistance in the shunt is un- 
affected. The two branches of the current are thus 
rendered less unequal than they were before, and 
the shunt electro -magnet m' is strengthened while U 
is weakened. 

The upper (which is always the positive) carbon 
is hung from a movable piece of soft iron which is 
partly within m and partly within M'. H Is con- 
stantly tending to suck it up, and m' to suck it 
down. We have just seen that increase of distance 
between the carbons strengthens li' at the expense 
of m, and diminution of distance will, of course, have 
the contrary effect. The upper carbon is accordingly 
sucked down by the preponderating action of IT 
when it haB risen too high, and sucked up by H when 
it has sunk too low. The lower carbon is also mov- 
able, and is hung by pulleys in suoh a way that 
when one carbon rises the other must desoend, so 
that they both approach or both reoede, and by the 
help of a counterpoise the adjustments are so made 
that when the normal current is passing and the 
carbons are at the normal distanoe there Is equilib- 
rium. As the carbons burn away, the equilibrium 
is disturbed, to be restored by the action explained 
above. In order to the efficiency of this action it 
is necessary that a suitable shape be given to the 
movable piece of soft iron. It is made large in the 
middle and tapering to a point at each end. 

As regards the material of the carbon sticks, Sir 
Humphry Davy used pieces of wood-charcoal, ud 
the substance deposited in the interior of gas retdfts 
has sometimes been employed, but it is now usual 
to employ a mixture of powdered carbon (from gas 
retorts), lamp-black, syrup, and gum, with a vary 
little water. The sticks are obtained by forcing this 
pasty mixture through a draw-plate; they are tbbn 
baked, and after Ming again impregnated With 
syrup, are heated to a high temperature. 

Arc lights give the largest amount of light for a 
given amount of hone-power expended in driving 
the dynamo; but Incandescent lights, which have 
been introduced man recently by Edison , Swan, 
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ud other inventors, poaaeas several advantages. 
Us. 1 represents Swan's incandescent lamp and 
bolder. The lamp ooasista of a glass vessel of 
gtobabr form exhausted very perfectly of air. 
This vessel contains a fine elastic filament of car- 
bon, which becomes incandescent when the current 
is seat through it. Its two ends are attached to two 
pfatlnnm wires which, where they pass out of the 
Dulb, are hermetically sealed into its wall by fusion 
of the glass around the wires. These two wires are 
oeanaotod to two small brass plates held in a brass 
hocket by means of cement. This socket fits into 
the holder, and is fixed by a bayonet joint, contact 
with the small brass plates being made by two springs 
inside. Owing to the absence of oxygen there is no 
oom bastion in an in candescent lamp, and hence the 
carbon does not waste away. All the incandescent 
lamps agree in having a carbon filament held in 
vacuo, but they differ in the mode of preparation of 
the carbons and in other details. 

The light of an incandescent lamp is extremely 
steady, affording a great contrast to the flickering 
which is seldom altogether absent from arc lights. 
Its temperature is lower, and hence its colonr is not 
blue or violet, like most aro lights, but slightly 
yellow, though whiter than gas. It is superior both 
to gas and to the arc light in giving off no products 
of combustion to vitiate the air of an apartment 
Fig. 4 represents a cluster of Swan lamps with opal 
shades, as used in theatres and similar places. 

The Jabloohkoff lamp, which is represented in 
fig. 10, occupies an intermediate place, but more 
nearly resembles the arc lamps. The two sticks of 
oarbon are side by Bide at the distance of ± inch 
or i inch according to the power of the lamp, and 
this intervening spaoe is occupied either with plaster 
of Paris or China olay. The lamp 1 b lighted by tem- 
porarily inserting a piece of carbon to connect the 
ends of the two stioks, and after a fair start has onoe 
been obtained, the top of the plaster of PariB is hot 
•Dough to act as a conductor. Its incandescenoe 
contributes a portion of the light of the lamp, and 
it gradually burns away so as never to project quite 
so far as the carbons. Alternating currents are now 
always used with it, as the two carbons may then 
be exactly alike and will wear away equally. 

When a number of eleotrio lamps are supplied 
Iran the same source they may either be connected 
mb «rw or in parallel circuit. The former term is 


applied when the same ourrent goes through all the 
lamps in succession; the latter when the current is 
ffivided Into branches, one branch going through 
tech lamp. The teries arrangement requires great 
sleotxo-motive force in the source of eleetrioity. It 
Is also necessary to have a device so that If one lamp 
bs extinguished it does not put out all the others 
In the same circuit In the paralld-circuit arrange- 
ment the extinction of one or more of the lamps 
docs not affect the brightness in the rest As the 
joint resistance of all the lamps in this arrangement 
is only a small fraction of the resistance of one, 
it la neoassary that the armature of the machine 


which supplies the ourrent should have extremely 
■nail resistance, otherwise there will be great waste 
of power by generation of heat in the armature. 
The Edison system of electric lighting is based os 
this plan. The Brush system lies at the opposite 
extreme, and is adapted fur supplying a number of 
are lamps in series. One form of the Brush lamp 
Is reprssentsd in fig. II. It is double, containing 
two aro lights within the same glass globe. Its 
regulator depends (like the Pilsen, shove explained) 
Upon the sucking action of a hollow electromagnet 
upon a piece of soft iron within It 
A system of distribution known sa the ffase-wirt 


system has been found very effective in allowing 
the use of higher electric pressures, whereby at a 
slight extra coet many additional lamps can be lit 
from the main leads. For this purpose two dyna- 
mos coupled in series are employed, the mains 
consisting of two heavy leads— one from the free 
terminal of eaoh dynamo— with a lighter middle 
wire running from the coupling of the dynamos. 
The lamps are arranged in parallel between eaoh of 
the outer leads and the middle wire, the function of 
which is to render the sets of lamps on eaoh side of 
it independent of each other. Should the number 
of lamps lit be the same on eaoh side there is no 
current in the middle wire, but should there be an 
excess in the number on one side, then a ourrent 
equal to the difference of the ourrent in the outer 
leads flows along it. 

It is estimated that with incandescent lamps of 
about 20-candle power each, the light obtained u at 
the rate of from 200 to 250 candles per horse-power 
in the driving engine; and that in the largest useful 
size of aro lights— say 3000 candles each, the light 
is at the rate of about 2000 candles per horse-power. 

ELECTRIC MACHINE (Friction). Soon after 
the discovery of the most elementary facts in the 
science of electricity, machines were arranged for 
the purpose of obtaining a more continuous supply 
of electricity than could be got by holding a glass 
rod or a stick of sealing-wax in the hand and rubbing 
it with a silk or woollen cloth. The first of these 
were spheres of resinous matter like sealing-wax, or 
glass globes, which were turned round on an axis 
passing through the centre, while a dry hand was 
applied as a rubber. Near the glob^, was hung a 
metallic bar, which was suspended by silk threads. 
This became electrified by sparks which passed from 
the electrified globe; and sparks were readily ob- 
tained from the conductor when the hand or any 
other body was brought near. This simple machine 
was tolerably effectual, but great improvements on 
it were soon introduced. 

The cylinder machine is shown in fig. 4, PL Elec- 
tricity L A glass cylinder, s f, is turned on its own 
axis by means of a handle. It is supported sometimes 
| on pillars of glass D and o, but often on wooden up- 
rights. a and I are two metallio cylinders with care- 
fully rounded ends, which should be very smoothly 
finished to prevent loss of electrification from any 
pointed projections. They are supported on glass 
pillars J and K, and these pillar* are usually care- 
i fully covered with shell-lac varnish to improve their 
, power of insulation. To the oonduotor g (which is 
, called the negative conductor for the reason that is 
! explained below) is attached the rubber h, which is 
| a long horse-hair cushion covered with silk ; and a 
flap of silk attaohed to it lies on the top of the glass 
cylinder while it is being turned. The other con- 
ductor x oarries a horizontal row of metallio points, 
like a oomb, which point towards the glass cylinder: 
and a round knob or ball like that on the conductor 
o, but which is hidden in the figure, generally pro- 
jects from it X is called the prune conductor of the 
machine. Usually both the conductors G and I are 
adjustabls by means of the screws x and x; the 
former is always adjustable in order that more or lees 
pressure, as required, may be brought to bear an the 
glass cylinder. 

Whan the ovlinder is turned it b rubbed by the 
■Ok rubber and becomes excited; and when the part 
that has been rubbed b moved round so as to be op- 
porite the metallic oomb on x it b discharged by the 
points, tbs prime conductor thus receiving positive 
electrification, which it then gives off to any body 
brought near to It Tbs glass, discharged, psasas on 
to be rubbed again by the silk at x. But it toast be 
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gather cam do nothing mart thorn ettabluh a eerfarin 
dtferenc* of poten ti als between tiuu two bodiet; and 
itwill beroooUeetod (See Elbotbkjitt) that in work- 
ing the machine, ao we have described it hitherto, 
the silk rubber and the negative conductor are br- 
ooming negatively charged. Consequently, after a 
few turns at the moat, when the negative conductor 
has reached a certain electrification, no more positive 
electricity is obtainable from the glass till the nega- 
tive conductor has been discharged. Tea this resson 
the chain shown in the figure is led from the nega- 
tive conductor to the earth, and the conductor is thus 
kept discharged. Under these circumstances a con- 
stant flow of positive electricity from the glass to the 
prime conductor is obtained. — If it be required fer 
any purpose to obtain a supply of negative electricity 
the chain is removed from g and connected with the 
prime conductor, when negative electricity may be 
got from the former.— The efficiency of the machine 
is found to be much increased by smearing the silk 
cushion with an amalgam made by nibbing together 
in a mortar one part of tin, two of zinc, and six of 
mercury. This is usually put on mixed with a small 
quantity of lard. The effect in the way of increasing 
the power of the machine is very remarkable. Its 
action is not very well understood and is frequently 
discussed, bnt it seems likely that the chief use of it 
is to discharge the negative electricity of the silk 
more perfectly than could otherwise be done. The 
use of the flap of silk which is attaohed to the silk 
rubber and lies over the cylinder is chiefly to prevent 
dissipation of the electric charge which the glass 
receives at the rubber till it reaches the discharging 
points of the prime conductor. In working the ma- 
chine great care must be taken to have the rubber 
and flap perfectly dry, and for this purpose the 
rubber is always made removable, ana should be 
carefully dried before the fire. When the cylinder 
gets dirty, which it often does from the amalgam 
adhering to it, it ought to be washed with soap and 
water, and afterwards wiped with a cloth moistened 
with spirits of wine. The glass support of the prime 
conductor most be most carefully wiped free of dust 
and well dried sad wanned. Attention to these 
points will make a difference in the working of the 
machine that oan scarcely be believed without ex- 
perience. 

The cylinder machine, though excellent, was after* 
wards superseded by what is known as the plate 
machine, and this in turn has been almost entirely 
superseded by the induction machine. Of the plate 
machines, one form, Bamsden's, is shown in fig. 5 of 
same plate. In principle it is precisely the same as 
that just described. The plate is £ inch or more in 
thicknees, and from to 4 feet in diameter. The 
rubbers, of which there are two, one at the bottom, 
I, and the other at the top, are in the form ef broad 
dips faced with home- hair cushions which are covered 
with silk, and to which the silk flaps shown in the 
figure are attached: the flaps are kept in their place 
by stays of whalebone. The dips can be tightened 
on the glass bj means of screws shown in the upper 
rubben. h is the prime conductor : it carries a comb 
attached to the leg at o, and another diametrically 
opposite to it The prime conductor H is supported 
on * boriaontal glam arm, which is seen through the 
gfrm pi ste. In ell respects Bamsden’s machine is 
rimilar tn its working to the cylinder machine^ ex- 
cept that the rubben am not insulated on glass, and 
shine b therefore not fitted for giving negative 
alentueity. Ike plate m a ch i ne arranged by Winter 
J* Vienna is a modification ef that just described. 
Its chief feature is the addition ef a great map, which 
is at t a ch ed to the prim s conductor. This ring team. 


riruoted as foQosm A very thick ben wire Is bertt 
Into a circle of I or 4 feet in diameter at least, It 
in covered with mahogany, and looks like a wooden 
ring of 2 or 3 inohes section. It stands vertically up 
above the prime oondootor on a stalk made in the 
same way. Its nm k to increase the eepdeity of the 
prime conductor, and when H k attacked electricity 
is collected in great quantity, and issues from the 
conductor in the form of sparks or flashes to a body 
placed at 14 inohea distant or oven more. Other 
electric machines am dasoribed under Buorno- 
phobxjs, Htdbo-klsotbio Machucm, Ikduorqv 
(EuctbowtatioV 

ELECTRIC? MOTOR, a machine by whieh elec- 
trical energy, supplied from an external source, k 
converted into mechanical energy. The general 
principle underlying the action of the motor k em- 
bodied in the statement, that when two separate 
magnetic fields are brought within the sphere of 
eaeh other's action, each k distorted from its original 
configuration on account of a tendency for as many 
aa possible of the lines of form to coincide In direc- 
tion. Accordingly if the material source from wkkk 
one field is derived be fixed, while that from which 
the other k derived be free to move, motion of tbn 
latter ensues as the result of the mutual stresses sat 
up between the two fields. The motor may thus bn 
regarded as the converse of the dynamo, and any 
well-constructed dynamo may be trad aa a motor. 
(See Dynamo.) In general structure the two am 
practically identical, but modifications In certain 
parts are usually given effect to, in order to adapt 
the machine for the purpose for which it k specially 
intended. For example, a motor is liable to be sub- 
jected to sudden stresses, and in the construction ef 
the armature care must be taken that it k rendered 
able to resist such stresses without running risk of 
damage. When a motor has been started, a counter 
electro-motive force is produced which tends to 
diminish the current passing through the armature, 
and Bince a greater expenditure of energy k required 
to start a machine than to maintain ft in motion 
after it has been started, this oounter electro-motive 
force may be regarded as for many purposes furnish- 
ing a convenient automatic regulation of the current, 
which results in the greatest supply being forth- 
coming at the time when it k most required. The 
1 conditions which aid in making a motor to a greet 
1 extent self-regulating may be attained if the resist- 
ance of the armature be very low, that of tile shunt 
' coils high, and the field developed Ity the fieid- 
1 magnets much higher than that developed by the 
armature. It is not so easy, however, in general, to 
attain these conditions in a motor is it k h S 
dynamo, and it k frequently necessary to use an 
1 auxiliary coil whose effect is to weaken the field 
' when the current in the armature k at a maximum. 

The motors made by Immkoh are noted for excel- 
lent construction, for efficiency, and for gree t power 
combined with small weight. The majority have 
drum-armatures, the field-magnets being generally 
of the type known ee the double hone-shoe. The 
leading features of the Immkoh motors .ere the 
armature-core and the comm u tator c o rf l ac ti ons. 

1 The core consists ef thin iron discs separated as- 
bestos, with thicker discs (having projected driving 
teeth) at intervals and at the ends. The discs ere 
all sseurely fixed to the shaft, and the armature 
windings are carefully fnsnlsted The ooeriuutalor 
1 connections are soeh as to cause the cutting cot by 
the brush of certain armature-ooUs at each s t a g e 
of the fetation, with the ultimate result that tin 
brushes when set do not afterwards require to bane 
their ’positions altered. A form of Ixnvnknh motor 
k shown in PL Elbothobt L, fig. 11. A lone 
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of motor designed by Sprague, and much need in 
America, is shown In same plate ; and other forms 
whioh may be mentioned are the Thomson-Houston, 
Siemens, Cleveland, &a 

ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. See Supplement. 
ELECTRICS and NON- ELECTRICS. The 
ohief work of the earliest experimenters in electricity 
was to divide bodies into electrics , which they oould 
excite by friotion, like amber (Greek, ilektron, amber) ; 
and non-electrics, such as the metals, which they could 
not so excite. These names were given to the two 
classes by Gilbert of Colohester, 1600. But Du Fay 
(1733-45) showed that electrics are identioal with 
non-conductors, and non-electrics with conductors ; 
and that the reason why non-electrics did not exhibit 
exoitement by friction was that the electricity was 
conducted away from them as fast as it was pro- 
duced. The distinction was thus broken down. See 
Eleotbioitt. 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. See Telegraph 
(Elect bio) and Submarine Cable. 

ELECTRIC WELDING, the process of uniting 
together two pieces of metal, the necessary high 
temperature at the junction being obtained by the 
passage of a powerful electric current across it. The 
pieoes of metal are placed end to end and subjected 
to some pressure. A very strong current is then sent 
along them, and as there is imperfect contact, and 
consequently a high resistance, at the junction, in- 
tense heat is developed there. The metals soon 
unite perfectly, and the junction is hammered into 
shape. In all cases the junctions muBt be perfectly 
clean, and different fluxes, depending on the nature 
of the metals, are used to prevent oxidation during 
the heating process. In the case of iron, borax is 
the flux usually employed. Since the currents em- 
ployed for the purposes of welding are necessarily 
exceedingly powerful, it is found more economical 
to use for the purpose alternating currents which 
are passed through a transformer and emitted at a 
reduced pressure and an increased strength. 

ELECTROCUTION, a method of carrying out 
the death sentenoe by the passing of a powerful 
electric current, at a high pressure, through the body 
of the culprit. The latter is strapped to a chair, and 
one of the electrodes from a suitable dynamo is ap- 
plied to the head, the hair at the place of contact 
having been previously shaved off, while the other 
eleotrode 1 b applied to the side of one of the legs. 
To ensure good contact small pieces of sponge, 
dipped in a solution of salt, are inserted between the 
skin and the electrodes. At a given Bignal the cur- 
rent 1 b switched on and death U instantaneous. The 
method is practised chiefly, if not Bolely, in America. 
While in the experimental stage some revolting 
scenes ooourred, and electrocution consequently came 
to be regarded with disfavour. Afterwards, how- 
ever, with the experience gained, it became possible 
to conduct the execution Bpeedily and painlessly, 
and the method is now used almost universally 
throughout America. 

ELEOTRODE (Greek, hod os, a way), a term 
introduced by Faraday to denote the wires or other 
terminals by whioh electricity either enters or leaves 
a body whioh is undergoing electrolytio decomposi- 
tion, in order to avoid an implied theory connected 
with the use of the older terms pole, positive pole, 
negative pole. He called the eleotrode at which the 
current enters the anode (ana, upwards), and the 
eleotrode at which the current leaves the electrolyte 
the kathode {ka to, downwards). The two latter terms 
have now been introduced in metallurgio praotioe ; 
and the term eleotrode has beoome common in the 
more extended sense of the way by which eleotricity 
enters or leaves an instrument. , For instanoe, we 


speak of the electrodes of an electrometer or a g«l. 
vanometer, and of the electrodes of a battery. 

ELECTRO-DYNAMICS. That branch of eleo- 
trioal soienoe which treats of the attractions and 
repulsions exhibited between wires or other con- 
ductors along which currents are passing. If two 
wires are parallel, they will attract each other when 
currents are passing the same way along them both, 
and will repel each other when the currents are 
opposite. If the wires are inolined to each other at 
any angle, there is not only an attraction or repul- 
sion but a still more marked tendency to rotation 
whioh is not satisfied till the wires have become 
parallel and the currents flow in the same direction 
along them both. When there are only two straight 
wires these forces are feeble and require delicate 
apparatus for their exhibition; but by employing 
coils of wire the forces are multiplied, and an instru- 
ment constructed on this principle called the electro- 
dynamometer has been much employed for the 
measurement of currents. 

The whole science of electro dynamics is due to 
Ampfere, who discovered its main facts and reduced 
them by ingenious experiments, combined with very 
abstruse reasoning, to a single mathematical formula 
which includes them all. 

ELECTRO-DYNAMOMETER. An instrument 
used for the measurement of electric currents by 
means of the mechanical forces which they exert upon 
each other. It contains two coils of wire, one fixed 
and the other movable; the latter being either larger 
or smaller than the other so as to be able to pAss 
either outside it or through it. The coils are set up 
in vertical planes at right angles to each otherj^hey 
have a common centre, and round the common cen- 
tral diameter of the coilB the movable one can re- 
volve. The terminals of the movable coil dip in 
cups of mercury, one of which is in connection with 
one end of the fixed coil, and the other with one of 
the binding-screws of the instiument. The other 
binding-screw is in connection with the other end of 
the fixed coil. Hence when the two binding-screws 
are connected with a battery or other source of elec- 
tricity, the current has to pass through both coils. 
Its effect is exhibited by a tendency in the movable 
ooil to set its plane in coincidence with that of the 
fixod coil, and in such a manner that the current will 
circulate the same way rom»d both coils. This ten- 
dency is resisted by mechanical means provided for 
the purpose — usually by the torsion of a wire from 
the end of which the movable coil hangs; and the 
measurement is usually made by applying torsion 
until the planes of the two coils are at right angles. 
The amount of torsion thus applied is proportional to 
the mutual force exerted by the two coils, and this is 
proportional to the square of the current, Bince when 
we double the current through one we also double 
the current through the other. 

ELECTROLYSIS (Greek, lysis, a loosening) is 
the chemioal decomposition of certain compound 
bodies under the action of a current of electricity. 
In 1800, shortly after the discovery of the voltaic 
pile, Nicholson and Carlisle showed that If two 
platinum plates connected with the opposite ex- 
tremities of a pile are made to dip into acidulated 
water, oxygen is given off at the plate connected 
with the copper end of the pile and hydrogen is 
given off at the other plate. Shortly alter, Davy 
obtained the metal potassium by passing a current 
through fused potash, and soon many of the alkalies 
and alkaline earths were resolved into their de- 
ments. Faraday investigated the laws of electro- 
chemical decomposition minutely; and our know- 
ledge of these laws is chiefly due to him. It is one 
of the most important and Interesting of all sleotrio 
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phenomena, tending, as it does, to furnish us with 
an insight into the nature of the electric current 
on the one hand, and into the nature of chemical 
union on the other. 

The following are the main facts to be mentioned. 
When an electrolyte (as a body capable of electro- 
lytic decomposition is called) is subjected to a 
current of electricity of sufficient electro -motive 
force, it is broken up into two elements which 
appear, one of them at one electrode, and the other 
at the other electrode ; thus, if two platinum plates 
connected with the battery be plunged in a trough 
containing fused chloride of silver the chlorine is 
givep. off at the plate by which the current enters, 
that is, at the plate whioh is connected with the 
copper plate of the battery, and the silver is de- 
posited at the plate connected with the zinc plate 
of the battery. The two elements are liberated 
at these places in quantities chemically equivalent. 
Thus for every 108 grammes of silver deposited 
at one side of the vessel 35*5 grammes of cnlorine 
are given off at the other side. If the electrolyte 
is composed of more than two elements it is divided 
up into two groups, which are liberated at the two 
electrodes in a similar way. Thus sulphate of 
sodium is decomposed into sodium, which is found 
at the electrode connected with the zinc end of the 
battery, and a group consisting of one equivalent 
of sulphur and four of oxygen, which are set free 
at the other electrode. When a compound consist- 
ing of a metallic and a non-metallic part is decom- 
posed, the non-metallic part is set free at the elec- 
trode at which the current enters and the metallic 
part at the opposite electrode. In the case of acids, 
hydrogen acts as a metal, and the same may be 
said of the molecular group called ammonium by 
chemists (found in the salts ammonium chloride 
and sulphate) and of other corresponding groups. 

Electrolysis takes place only when the electrolyte 
is in a liquid state. During electrolysis there is 
a transfer of the materials of which the compound 
is made up from one part of the vessel that contains 
it to the other. After a time we find (taking the 
instance above, chloride of Bilver) the silver col- 
lected at one side of the vessel, the chlorine having 
been given off at the other. 

The following may be regarded as the facts known 
regarding the processes of electrolysis: (1) electro- 
lytic conduction is the result of chemical decom- 
position, and takes place by means of it; (2) the 
atoms of which the molecules of the liquid are com- 
posed are of two kindB, one kind being charged 
positively and the other negatively, and it is some- 
thing akin to a procession of the electro- positive 
atoms in the direction of the current that causes the 
transfer of positive electricity in that direction, while 
a corresponding procession of electro-negative atoms 
in the opposite direction causes a transfer of nega- 
tive electrioity in that direction; (3) the charge 
possessed by each atom is a multiple of an absolute 
unit quantity of electricity, which unit is inde- 
pendent of the nature of the atom; (4) when an 
atom arrives at the electrode and gives up its chaige 
it escapes, but should it combine with anything 
else before escaping decomposition is not apparent ; 
(5) should the atom not give up its charge it sets 
up an opposing electro • motive force, known as 
polarization, tending to diminish the current, and 
this polarization is manifested only at the electrodes. 

The laws of electrolysis, which were discovered 
by Faraday, may be ex p r e ss e d as follows : — 

The deotnlytic action accompanying the postage 
of the current it the tame at all parts of the circuit. 
If the current is made to traverse several vessels, 
«ach containing the same substanoe all in tenet 


(that Is, the current that leaves the first entering 
the second, and so on), it will be found that in each 
of the cells precisely the same amount of decom- 
position goes on. There will be as muoh silver, by 
weight, deposited at one side, and as much ohlorine 
set free at the other. 

The pottage of the tame quantity of deetrieity it 
accompanied by the decomposition of chemically 
equivalent quantities of different electrolytes. If, 
instead of passing the ourrent through a series 
of oells, each containing the same eleotrolyte, we 
expose different electrolytes to its action, for 
example, water, fused ohloride of Bilver, solution of 
sulphate of sodium, and collect the products of de- 
composition, we find that the quantities set free 
of hydrogen, silver, and sodium on the one hand, 
and of oxygen, sulphion (S0 4 ), and chlorine on the 
other, are strictly proportional to the chemical 
equivalents of these bodies. Further, in the battery 
whioh gives rise to the eleotrio current, if pre- 
cautions are taken to avoid disturbance by looal 
action on the plates, it is found that the action 
which goes on in each of its cells is chemically 
equivalenc to that in each of the decomposing oells. 
It is, however, to be remarked, that when suoh a 
body aB sodium sulphate in solution is electrolysed 
the results are at first sight different from what 
has been stated above, for we find on comparing a 
oell containing sodium sulphate with a cell contain- 
ing acidulated water that not only Is the sodium 
sulphate electrolysed, but there is at the same time 
as much hydrogen given off on one side and oxygen 
at the other as in the water cell. This, however, 
is now recognized as secondary action : for the sodium 
set free at one side, combining with the water of 
solution, forms soda (Na/)) and liberates hydrogen ; 
while the sulphion (SO,) set free at the other, com- 
bining with water, forms sulphnrio acid and liberates 
oxygen. The decomposition of water itself is 
probably an example of secondary action. To de- 
compose water it is necessary to acidulate it slightly, 
and this is usually done by the addition of sul- 
phuric acid. The action whioh takes place pro- 
bably is that the sulphuric acid (HjSO,), breaking 
up, yields hydrogen, H* at one electrode, and SO, 
at the other, and that the oxygen observed to be 
set free is given off during the combination of the 
latter group with water to form sulphurio acid again. 
Thus the sulphurio acid remains undiminished in 
quantity during the action, and the elements of 
water alone are set free. 

The quantity of the electrolyte decomposed in a 
given time it proportional, to the strength of the cur* 
rent. The current being measured as usual by 
means of the galvanometer (see Electbio Current), 
it is found that a double current corresponds to 
double electrolytic decomposition, and the law stated 
above is found to hold with perfect exactness. On 
account of the definiteness of the action Faraday 

{ >roposed to measure the strength of a ourrent by col- 
ecting and measuring the quantity of the gas given 
off during the decomposition of water. (See Volta- 
meter.) The quantity of copper deposited in a 
given time from a solution of copper sulphate 
a more convenient test, and is frequently used far 
very exact measurements of currents. (See Gaof- 
thObb’ Hypothesis.) 

ELECTROLYTE. See previous article. 
ELECTRO-MAGNETISM, the name applied to 
a very interesting class of facts, originally developed 
by Professor Oersted, of Copenhagen, in the year 
1819. The power of lightning in destroying and 
reversing the polarity of a magnet, and in com- 
municating magnetic Influence to iron previously not 
magnetic^ nad long been known, and had led to the 
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supposition that similar effects night he prod uc ed 
by tocoo mmon electrical or galvanic apparatus. The 
feet observation of Professor Oersted was, that an 
eleQtarieal c u rre n t, such as is supposed to pass from 
the positive to the negative pole of a voltaic battery, 
along a wire whioh connects then, causes a magnetic 
needle placed near it to deviate from its natural 
position, and to assume a new one, the direction of 
which depends upon the mode of oonduoting the 
experiment. When the wire extends in a north and 
south direction over a freely suspended compass 
needle, the needle deviates from the magnetic 
meridfen: its north end being deflected to the east, 
if the current is from north to south; and to the 
west, if the current is from south to north. When 
the wire is beneath the needle, these rules must be 
reversed. When the wire is at the same level as the 
needle^ and on either the east or west side of it, the 
needle is not deflected from the meridian, but one of 
its ends is raised and the other depressed. The rule 
for all oases is, that if you suppose the wire through 
which the Current passes to be your own body so 
placed that the current enters at your feet, you will 
see the north pole deflected to your left. The de- 
flecting force of a current on a needle always tends 
to set the needle at right angles to the current, and 
henoe if the wire is held at right angles to the needle 
no effect is observed. Such was the nature of the 
first discovery in electro-magnetism. It was no sooner 
announced than the experiments were repeated And 
varied by philosophers in all parts of the world; and 
a multitude of uew facts were Boon brought to light 
through the labours of MM. Ampbre, Ar&go, and 
Biot in Franoe, and Sir H. Davy and Mr. Faraday 
in England. Two important discoveries were an- 
nounced by Ampfere and Davy, — that the wire 
whioh conveyed the current appeared to become 
itself a magnet, and that m&gnetio properties might 
be oommunioated to a steel needle not previously 
possessing them, by plaoing it near the electric cur- 
rent. The former of these facts was proved by 
throwing some iron-filings on paper, and bringing 
them under the wire, when they were observed to 
adhere to it, forming a tuft around it ten or twelve 
times the diameter of the wire; on breaking the 
connection with the battery they immediately fall 
off, proving that the magnetic effect depends en- 
tirely on the passage of the electricity through the 
wire. ▲ battery of very large plates, such as is 
used for producing intense heat and light, was found 
to give the strongest magnetic effect round the con- 
necting wire. Accordingly it was observed that the 
ealorimotor of Dr. Hare, a galvanic arrangement in 
which the plates were several feet sauare, exhibited 
the strongest magnetic effects, and this notwith- 
standing tibe powerful heating or calorific effects 
that accompany its action. To communicate mag- 
netic propert i es to steel needles, it is necessary to 
place them across the wire. They then become 
permanently magnetized, and retain their power 
equally with needles prepared in the ordinary way. 
Tno direction of magnetisation depends on whether 
the needle is placed above or below the wire. When 
a needle is placed under the conducting wire the 
positive end of the battery being on the right hand 
of the operator, the end of the needle next to him 
becomes the north pole, and the other end the south 
pole. On the contrary, when a needle is held above 
the wire, the reverse of this takes place ; the end 
next to the observer becomes the south, and the 
ether tbs north pole. The same opposition is ob- 
served when needles an placed in a vertical position, 
on different sides of the wire; in those on one side* 
the tower ends an found to be north poles, while in 
those as the opposite side of the who the upper 


ends ait north poles, and the lower extremities all 
south poles. The rule for air cases is that tf yon 
suppose the current to enter at your feet, the left- 
hand end of the needle will be the north pole. Con- 
tact of the steel needles with the conducting wire is 
not necessary, nor does the interposition of a plate 
of glass interfere with the magnetization. 

In prosecuting these inquiries Ampfere discovered 
another remarkable fact — viz. that when two wires, 
each of which has a current flowing along it, are 
brought near to each other, magnetic attractions 
and repulsions take place between them. When so 
arranged that the electric current passes along each 
wire in the same direction, the two wires attract 
each other; but when the eleotrio currents in the 
two wires flow in opposite directions, the wires 
repel each other. Upon this experiment Ampfere 
founded his celebrated theory of magnetism — viz. 
that it arises from the attractions and repulsions of 
currents of electricity constantly circulating around 
every magnet, as illustrated in the annexed figure 



B being the south, and N the north pole. To aooonnt 
for these currents he supposes that the molecules of 
iron have circulating round them currents of elec- 
tricity, which, when the iron iB magnetized, are all 
oaused to flow in similar directions. Thus to an 
observer looking on the pole a they would all appear 
to flow in a right-handed direction. It will readily 
be perceived that the resultant effect of thee* mole- 
cular currents would be the same as if currents were 
flowing in parallel circles round the magnet The 
mutual repulsion of two magnetic poles of the same 
name, and the attraction of two dissimilar poles, are 
simple consequences of this hypothesis. It is con- 
ceived to explain also why the roagnetio needle 
places itself at right angles to a wire conducting 
electricity, namely thus, that the electric currents 
circulating round the magnet tend to coincide in 
direction with that passing along the wire. The 
magnetic effects produced by galvanic arrangements 
are obtained likewise by electricity evolved from the 
common machine, and still more from the discharge 
of an electrified Leyden jar; the magnetism com- 
municated agreeing m every respect as to the per- 
manence of the polarity, the variations when the 
needle is placed above or below the wire, lea, with 
that produoed by the voltaic pile. 

Need lee are most easily magnetised when the 
wire is formed into a hollow screw, or helix, and the 
needle to be magnetized, wrapped in paper or put 
into a glass tube, is placed in the centra ef it, and 
the communication with the galvanio battery estab- 
lished. This arrangement conveys the electric cur- 
rent by the spiral convolutions, round and round 
the needle, and (according to the theory of Ampfere) 
communicates to it, or develops in it, the electric 
circulation constituting magnetism. The position of 
the north and south pole depends on the direction 
of the current The end of a left-handed helix at 
which the positive current enten becomes the north 
pole 

OnJbwmwmetert. Not only did O e r st ed 1 * grant dis- 
covery fully establish the existence of in intimate 
oocmection between electricity and magnetism, hut 
it furnished what had hitherto bean wanting — a 
ready and convenient method of determining the 
p resence, the direction, and the strength ef a nluanie 
c ur rent. It is true that to produce a sensible effect 
on the magnetic needle with a stogie wire requiem a 
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oamot of oonridefabut power, but man after Oer- 
sted’e discovery the hippy Me* occurred to Professor 
Schweigger of Halle, that the effect might be multi- 
plied by surrounding the needle with Beveral convolu- 
tions of wire. The principle of this arrangement 



will be understood from the simple elementary appa- 
ratus here represented. The needle N s, supported 
on a fine point, is nearly surrounded by a wire bent 
into an oval or rectangular form, and terminating in 
the mercury cups p, n. If the end of a wire from 
the positive pole of a battery be dipped into the cup 
p, and that of another from the negative pole into 
the cup N, the current will proceed in the direction 
shown by the arrows, passing from left to right above 
the needle, and from right to left below it. Now, 
by referring to the explanation which has been given 
of the movements observed by Oersted when the 
needle was placed in different positions with regard 
to the wire, it will be seen that two currents, or two 
parts of the same current, one of which passes over 
the needle from BOuth to north, and the other under 
it from north to Bouth, will conspire to deflect the 
north pole of the needle westward; and in like 
manner, if the current be reversed, by reversing the 
connection of the battery-poles with P and N, the two 
parts of the current will conspire in deflecting the 
north pole eastward. By this simple arrangement, 
therefore, the action of the current upon the needle 
is doubled; and by 
multiplying the con- 
volutions of wire, as 
in the annexed figure, 
we increase the effect 
upon the needle in pro- 
portion to the number 
of convolutions, ex- 
cept in so far m the 
strength of the cur- 
rent is diminished by 
the greater resistance. 
In a coil of this kind, 
copper wire, as one of the best conductors, is gener- 
ally need; and to prevent metallic contact between 
the spirals, and to compel the current to traverse the 
whole length of the coil, the wire must be covered 
with silk or other insulating substance. 

The sensibility of an instrument of this kind is 
still further increased by using an eutatie combina- 
tion, consisting of two needles with their poles 
reversed, as shown also in the last figure— one of the 
needles being suspended within, the other above 
the ooH Hie opposing directive force of terrestrial 
magnetism is then nearly neutralized, so that a much 
larger deflection is obtained. The effect of the upper 
half of the coil on the upper needle co-operates with 
that of the entire ooil on the Interior needle. Two 
magnetised sewing needles passed, with their poles 
*b versed, through a piece of straw, and suspended by 
a s8k fibre, serve the p nr poeo perfectly. 

An instrument constructed on these principles, 
with or without an astatic combination, but provided 
with a circular scale of degree and tbe whole oovered 
by a glass shade to project the needle or needles 



from currents of air fat shown fa flr. % \ 
cm IL), is termed a m ulti p lier , and aometmtse a 
galvanometer. There are various forma of galvano- 
meter, all founded on the principle here indicated. 
See Galvanoottkb. 

Elect . 'magnet *. — We have aeon that Ampfere dis- 
covered the permanent magnetization of steel noedlee 
and the temporary magnetization of froo-flUngs by 
means of the electric current We have stated alao> 
that he adopted the method of placing the stool needle 
or bar within a ooil or helix of copper wire, and fa 
doing ao he found that if the helix H was wound froaa 
right to left over the needle, as at ft in toe annexed 
figure, the end of the needle at whioh the positive 
current entered became the north or marked pole, 
but if wound from left to right the end at which the 
current entered became the south pole. In 1826 Mr. 
Sturgeon of London first applied theee principles fa 
the construction of an apparatus which has now become 
of great value as an instrument of experiment and 
research, as well as for telegraphic purposes. Sub- 
stituting a bar of soft iron for the steel 
needle, he found that so long as the cur- 
rent passed through the coil a high degree 
of magnetism was excited, which almost 
entirely vanished the moment that the 
current was interrupted. Magnets of this 
description are therefore termed electro- 
magnet* or temporary magnet*. It is found. 
Indeed, that soft iron is capable of receiv- 
ing a much higher magnetism in this war 
than bars of steel, ana there is the addi- 
tional advantage over the permanent 
magnet that we can regulate the force 
either by varying the power of the battery or the 
extent of the coil, as well as reverse the poles at 
pleasure, by changing the direction of the current 

The most powerful electro-magnets for lifting pur- 
poses are those in which tbe iron core is bent Into the 
form of a horse-shoe, as in fig. 10, so as to bring the 
two poles into snch a position that they may act with 
their united foroe upon the armature a b. The eopper- 
wire forming the coll must be insulated with silk or 
cotton, as in the galvanometer, so ae to compel the cur- 
rent to traverse its entire length, and the win most 
be wound invariably in the same direction in which 
it is commenced. In the figure the spiral Is left- 
handed, and therefore the ena at whioh the positive 
current enters, whether it be A or n, will beoome the 
north pole. At first it was usual to continue tbe cod 
along the whole length of the oore; but experience 
has proved that the effect of the current b greatest 
towards the two extremities, and that when the wire 
is of considerable length the additional resistance 
introduced by continuing the ooil along tbe middle 
portion more than counterbalances the advantage. 
The plan now generally adopted, therefore, b fa 
cover with several layers of wire only t be two limbi, 
and thb b moat conveniently done by first winding 
the insulated wire on short bobbins of brass tnba, of 
sufficient diameter to admit the core, the limbs of 
which are inserted after the ceils have been separately 
made; The wire most be coiled on the bobbins n 
suto a way that in passing from toe one to the ofaer 
it shall p roceed in the same direction as if it bad • 
been carried continuously around the entire length 
of the core. Fig. 7 represents an electro-magnet o t 
this description, fitted in a wooden frame. 

The wire that b need in forming the oofl d i pbh 
cm the nature of the battery need to excite the electro- 
magnet. The rule for the moot advaategeeue employ 
menfe of toe battery in thb, as in all seek o ase s, b that 
the internal resfstsnccof the battery should bo equal fa 
tbe rasistanoe of ell the conductors outside it Honest 
with a battery of very small r e sbtanee thick wbe far 
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the ooQ may be employed; bat when the resistance of 
the battery ii very great, the wire may be very fine 
and long. In oolUng the wire on the magnets, thicker 
and thicker wire is used for the outer layers of the 
ooil, as is stated under Galvanometer. 

We have said that the magnetio power to be obtained 
by a eurrent of electricity far exceeds what can be 
permanently imparted to steel. M. Ponillet construc- 
ted an electro-magnet for the Facnlty of Sciences at 
Paris, consisting of two horse-shoes, each wrapped 
with 10,000 feet of copper- wire, and so arranged that 
the poles of contrary names should be in contact. 
With a current of moderate intensity this apparatus 
supported a weight of many tons. A small horse- 
shoe electro -magnet with a core of ^ to ^ inch in 
diameter, and 6 or 6 inches long, having three or four 
layers of covered wire of the thickness of bell-wire 
twisted round each limb, will lift 10 or 12 lbs. when 
eacited by only a single pair of Smee's battery, with 
plates 4 inches square. 

In constructing an electro-magnet the use of cast- 
iron must be avoided, as it partakes of the nature of 
steel ; malleable-iron should be uBed ; and even the 
purest and softest that can be made always retains 
a certain amount of attractive force after the current 
ceases. When a rapid motion of the armature U re- 
quired, the effect of this residual magnetism may be 
neutralized by oovering the surfaces of contact with 
varnish or thin paper. 

The principle of the electro-magnet 
is employed in the dynamo and motor Zinc. 


lately gilt in a complete manner two large silver 
medals by bringing them mto communication, by 
means of a steel wire, with the negative pole of a 
voltaic battery, and keeping them one after another 
immersed in ammoniuret of gold ’ (Phil. Mag., 1805), 
Yet these observations passed without much notice 
until the discovery of Daniell’s constant battery, in 
whioh a metallic solution — sulphate of copper — is one 
of the two liquids employed, and a constant depo- 
sition of the copper is a necessary part of the action. 
For a full explanation of the principles and construc- 
tion of this battery the reader is referred to the 
article Daniell’s Battery; but as a thorough know- 
ledge of its action is essential to a clear understand- 
ing of the subject of the present article, the annexed 
diagram may be found useful for this purpose. The 
dotted lines represent the porous partition separating 
the two liquids. On the left hand is the zinc plate 
immersed in water, acidulated with sulphuric acid; 
on the right hand the copper plate, in a saturated 
sol ution of sulphate of copper. On connecting the two 
plates by a wire the action begins by the combination 
of the oxygen of the water with the zinc, forming 
oxide of zinc, and this combines with the sulphuric 
acid (S0 8 ) to form sulphate of zinc(ZnO,S0 8 ), which iB 
dissolved and accumulates in the liquid. The hydro- 
gen of the water suffers a series of molecular dis- 
placements continued through the porous partition, 
and would be liberated at the surface of the copper 

Copper. 


Sulphate of 
oxide of Zinc 
formed 


| , Bolphat* 1 copper [ I Qopp 
I J or OXIDE 

1 I or Copper Sulphuric add 


for the purpose of producing a powerful || , I i 

magnetio field in which the rotation of | Watlr. /Hydrogen >1 * - — — > - Water. L 

the armature takes place. For this ■>. ( oxygen -v |! v» p 

purpose the whole, or a portion, of the ^ ^ ^ | ! oxide i j oxy ) |j 

armature current may be employed in if ;! bolphat* cojUr J 1 copper. i 

the field -magnets for the purpose of % v || or oxide i \ i 

exciting the field. See Dynamo, Elko- t og.} i" 0 "™ \ I 

trio Motor, Electric Lighting, Mag- | \ j j v \ I 

NBTO-ELEGTRIOITY. | X nt J ! (depodtedNsi 

ELECTRO -METALLURGY, the i: H 

art of depositing metals, from solutions p J ; i fe 

of their salts, upon metallic or other 
conducting surfaces, by the agency of 

an electrio current. Originally this art was known by plate, but in the act of liberation it uniteB with the 
the name of electrotype, because it was at first prac- oxygen of the oxide of the sulphate of copper, so 
tised with a view to the multiplication of type, copper- as to reconstitute water; and as the copper when 
plate engravings, medals, and other works of art; but deprived of its oxygen :annot combine or remain in 
it was soon found to admit of application to various combination with sulphuric acid, it separates, and is 
metallurgical processes, such as the reduction of deposited in the metallic state upon the copper 
metals from their ores, the analysis of alloys, &c., surface, while the sulphuric acid that is set free 
and latterly it has almost entirely superseded the combines with the newly-formed water, for which 
old methods of gilding and silvering. It has become, it has a powerful affinity. There is therefore in this 
indeed, of great importance in various departments battery no disengagement of gas at the oopper plate, 
of industry, and hence the name eLectro-metallurgy. and consequently no adhesion of hydrogen to it; 

The art may be said to have owed itB origin to the but in place of the gas there is a constant deposition 


introduction of Daniell's constant battery 7 in 1836. 
It is tme that in operating with different metallic 


of metallio copper upon the copper surface. 1 

In the same year in which this battery was made 


solutions chemists and electricians had repeatedly public Mr. De la Rue contrived a modification of 
observed detached facts depending on the same prin- it, and in a paper printed in the Philosophical Maga- 
oiples. Even so early as the year 1800— the same zine for that year (1836) stated— 'The copper plate 
year in which Volta discovered the pile— Mr. Cruiok- is oovered with a coating of metallic copper, which 
shanks of Woolwich, in transmitting the galvanic is continually being deposited ; and so perfect is the 
ourrent through an ammoniaoal solution of copper, sheet of copper thuB formed that, being stripped off, 
observed that metallio oopper was precipitated, 1 the it has the counterpart of every scratch of the plate 
purest he had ever seen’; and suggested ‘that the on which it is deposited’. The same fact was re- 


ffalvanio influence might be employed with success 
in the analysis of minerals, more particularly in it was not until 1839 that the idea of its practical ap- 
separating lead, oopper, and silver, from their different plication to a useful purpose was first publicly sag* 
solutions . Again, in 1801, Mr. Wollaston observed gested, and then it appears to have been made almost 
that whan zinc and silver plates were made to touch simultaneously in England and in Russia. In Oct. 
each other in sulphate of copper solution, copper was 
rtf* 1 tk -ilver (ffilL TW 1801, p 427). 

In 1806 Brognttelll, profeuor of ob.mi.try in the from the older point ot tI«w, and «T it if MU employoitB 
University of Pavia, wrote to Van Mons — 'I have practice, we have retained it 


peatedly observed by Professor Daniell himself; but 
it was not until 1889 that the idea of its practical ap- 
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1888 , M. Fm* 
it St Petersburg that 
a discovery which promised important 
art of copperplate engraving. The nature of the 
process was not then published, but in the Athenmum 
of May 4, 1880, a paragraph appeared stating that 
M. Jacobi had discovered a method of converting 
any line, however fine, engraved on copper into a re- 
lief, by a galvanic process, and that the Emperor of 
Russia had placed at the professor’s disposal runds to 
enable him to perfect his disoovery. In consequence 
of this announcement Mr. Thomas Spencer, of Liver- 
pool, on the 8th of the same month, gave notioe to 
the Liverpool Polytechnic Institution that he should 
make a communication to them of a process for ef- 
fecting results similar to those of Professor J acobi 
He afterwards changed his mind with the view of 
reading his paper at an approaching meeting of the 
British Association, to which it was communicated 
for that purpose; but having been overlooked by the 
secretary. Dr. Dionysius Lardner, it was omitted at 
the British Association, and was read for the first 
time at the next meeting of the Liverpool Polytech- 
nic Institution, on the 13th September, 1839. The 
paper contained a minute account of experiments 
connected with this subject, in which Mr. Spencer 
stated that he had been engaged from September, 
1837. In one of his experiments he had dropped a 
little sealing-wax varnish on the copper electrode, and 
he observed that after a time the whole of it had re- 
ceived a deposit of copper, except those parts which 
weie covered with the varnish. This suggested to 
him the idea that by covering the whole surface of 
the copper electrode with bees’ -wax, or some other 
soft cement, and by writing or cutting through the 
wax with a sharp point, so as to expose the metallic 
surface beneath, letters or other figures might be de- 
posited upon the plate in relief; and there is no doubt 
as to the fact, that by actually practising this process, 
he produced a plate which, with specimens of print- 
ing from it, was shown to some of his friends in 1838. 
On another occasion, not having a slip of copper at 
hand to form the negative electrode, he happened to 
make use of a copper coin for the purpose, and on 
pulling off the deposited metal he found that it ex- 
hibited an exact mould of a part of the head and 
letters of the coin. He was thus led to the idea of 
forming fac-similes of coins and medals. 

This paper was read, as has been stated, in Sep- 
tember, 1839. In the following month a letter ad- 
dressed by M. Jacobi to Mr. Faraday, dated the 21st 
of June, appeared in the Philosophical Magazine, in 
which the writer stated that he had been led by a 
happy accident to the discovery of a method of tak- 
ing metallic proofs in relief from engraved plates, 
and that by practising the same process with the 
proofs themselves, fac-similes of the originals could 
be produced. He stated that the apparatus which he 
employed was a simple Daniell battery, in which the 
ordinary copper electrode was replaced by the en- 
graved plate, or by a copper mould taken from the 
plate; and he added two important facts then new: 
— 1. That with the current from a simple voltaic 
pair the sulphate of copper might be reduced in a 
separate vessel by using two copper electrodes; and, 
2. That with this arrangement it was unnecessary 
to add crystals of the sulphate in order to keep the 
solution saturated, as this was effected by the gradual 
oxidation and dissolution of the positive electrode in 
proportion as the metal deposited itself upon the ne- 
gative. M. Jacobi remarked also, as Mr. Spencer 
nad demo, that not only copper itself, but other me- 
tals and alloys might be used to receive the copper 
deposit 

It is evident that Prof earor Jacobi and Mr. Sp ence r 


are about equally entitled to the merit of having In- 

y which 


it of electro-metallurgy i 
iown as the electrotype. It is but 


vented that 
is oomiponly 

' * " . 1888 , 

addressed a 
Magazine, in which 
he stated that he also had been engaged in experi- 
ments in the course of the preceding summer with 
the view of obtaining impressions from engraved 
copperplates by the aid of galvanism; and although 
it appears that he was only partially suooenful, and 
had not the leisure or the pecuniary means necessary 
to prosecute the subject, still as the publication of 
his letter preceded that of Professor Jacobi’s, and 
even the reading of Mr. Spenoer’s paper, there is no 
doubt that he u also entitled to share the credit of 
the discovery. 

The electro-chemical deposition of one metal upon 
another, and particularly of gold and silver on leas 
precious metals, with a view to their permanent ad- 
herence, is quite a distinct department of the art; 
and although we have seen that this was effected by 
Brugnatelli in 1805, it was not until 1840 that M. 
De la Rive, the celebrated Swiss electrician, proposed 
to employ this method in the arts as a substitute for 
the old process of gilding. The liquid used by De 
la Rive was a solution of chloride of gold in very 
dilute salt water. Immediately afterwards muon 
improved methods, both for gilding and silvering, 
were patented by Mr. Elkington in England, and by 
M. de Ruolz ip France. 

The extraction of silver and other metals from 
their ores by electro-chemical action was first pro- 


posed by M. Becquerel, the elder, in a i 
municated to the French Academy of Sciences in 
1836. Lately the proposal of M. Becquerel has found 
an important application. M Luckow has devised 
a process for determining with great rapidity and 
precision the value of oopper ores, by precipitating 
metallio copper by means of a galvanic current from 
a nitric acid solution of the ore. and then weighing 
the metallic copper as such. His method, besides 
saving time, does away with the necessity for the 
multitude of complicated operations usually required 
For practising the electrotype on a small scale, a 
single cell arranged on the principle of Daniell’s bat- 
tery is sufficient, and affords the simplest illustration 
of the process. Let p, for example, be a porous tube 
containing dilute sulphuric acid, and a cylinder or 
slip of zinc z, and let this be introduced into a jar or 
tumbler filled to the same level os the liquid to the 
porous tube with a saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper. In Daniell’s battery the 
outer or containing vessel is gener- 
ally constructed of copper, and 
acts as the negative plate; but in 
electrotyping it must be formed of 
glass or stoneware, and the place 
of the negative plate Is supplied 
by the moulds, medals, or other ob- 
jects, m, m, intended to receive the 
deposit Any number of these may 
be connected with the zinc {date 
by wires, as shown in the figire; 
and ss soon as the plate is inserted, 
the action commences. In the 
course of a few hours a conrider- 
able iMckneas of compact metal will be deposited on 
the objects suspended in the sulphate of copper #0lu- 
tion; and if this deposit be pulled off, it will, of course, 
exhibit an exact reverse Of any impression on the 
original. To obtain, therefore, any number of fac- 
similes of tbs original, it is only neoassary to pines 
this reversed copy in the sulphate solution, to serve 
as a mould for receiving new deposit*. 
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Gains «r madals an woolly suspended in the sola* 
Ugh by news of a copper wire twisted tightly around 
Oefredg* os droumfer- 
enoes, soss to secure them f '”)) 

os in o ring; one feoe of the | 

object k then covered with JL&- - DH : . * 

wax or gutta-perclu^ and I HI 
die other, after being well 
cleaned, is slightly mois- ■ I jjg, I ■ 

brushed over with block* H I mm B m 3 

lead, to facilitate the re- WM Hfl|fl w 
novel of the deposit. The 111 1 \RW 

onnezed figure shows ft 

convenient arrangement Jjjjfll llm 

for suspending a consider- w* 

able number of medals in 

(he some vessel, the metallic rim serving as a oom- 
mon conductor for all of them. 

It is manifest that a deposit can only take place 
on a conducting surface capable of acting as the 
negative {date or electrode of a voltaic combination. 
The art of the electrotype was, therefore, at first 
supposed to be limited to metallic objects; but in 
January, 1840, it was announced by Mr. Robert 
Murray, at a meeting in the Royal Institution, that 
non-metallic objects were rendered sufficiently con- 
ductive to reoeive a deposit by simply rubbing them 
over with black-lead. Of this important discovery 
It is not too much to say that it far more than doubled 
tiie value of the electrotype prooess. Not only did 
ft bring within the range of the art natural and arti- 
ficial objects of almost every description, but it fur- 
nished the means of expeditiously taking moulds, 
even from metallic objects, in substances suitable for 
the purpose. Before the announcement of this dis- 
covery moulds could only be taken by impressions 
In soft metals, or by the tedious and troublesome 
method of deposition. Mr. Spencer had succeeded 
to same extent in taking impressions from type in 
lead, which he afterwards used as the mould; but 
this method, imperfect at best, was evidently quite 
unsuitable far objects in high relief, or incapable of 
sustaining a very severe pressure. Metallic moulds 
were afterwards formed with much greater success 
by taking impressions in clechta — that is to say, by 
means of fusible metal in a semi-liquid state. Either 
of the following alloys may be used for this pur 


Whichever of these compositions be used, the in 
fredianta are melted and thoroughly mixed together 
m an Iron ladle. The medal or ooin to be copied is 
brushed over with a little sweet-oil, and bound 
round the edge with a slip of tin or card. The alloy, 
In a state of fusion, is then poured into a small tray, 
and when it begins to set, or is just on the point of 
■olldifying, the operator brings the medal suddenly 
upon It* nee downwards. This is a process which 
r e quir e s considerable skill and practice to be success- 
fully managed, and scarcely admits of application, 
except to the amateur business of copying ooins and 
medals. On tfaa contrary, by the uae of plumbago, 
every substance that is capable of receiving an im* 
p r es n on Is rendered suitable for electro-chemical de- 
position. Wax, steaxio add, composi t ions of wax and 
rosin, plaster of Paris, and gutta-percha, are now ex- 
tensively used for this purpoee in the arts. The last- 
mentioned substaaoe, in a state of purity, is found to 
be peculiarly suitable for taking fine fanpremlons; it 


is easily softened by heat, beoomee very firm and 
•olid when odd, and possesses the valuable property 
that it is not acted upon by adds. It also readily 
takes on the black-lead Moulds of plaster of Paris 
are prepared with the finest material, mixed with 
sufficient water to give It the oonsistenoe of thick 
cream. In this form it is poured upon the faoe of the 
object to be oopied, and when it has sufficiently con- 
solidated to be removed with safety, it is thoroughly 
dried at the fire, and afterwards saturated with wax 
at the impressed surface. On receiving a coating of 
plumbago it is ready for use. Bees’ -wax, with or 
without stearine, is prepared for moulds by melting 
it over a slow fire, then stirring into it a little white- 
lead, and afterwards re-melting the mixture two or 
three times. It is then poured ont upon a tray, and 
when it haa acquired sufficient consistency the wood- 
cut or other obiect to be copied is placed upon it faoe 
downward, and subjected to powerful pressure. If 
the process has been well managed the impression 
will be perfect ; and when placed in a metallic frame, 
and ooated with plumbago over the impressed sur- 
face and part of the frame, it is ready to receive the 
copper deposit. Mr. Gore recommends, as an excel- 
lent composition for moulds, a mixture consisting of 
two parts of gutta-percha and one part of Jeffrey’s 
marine glue. The latter, in small pieces, is melted 
at a gentle heat in an iron ladle; the gutta-percha, 
also in minute fragments, is then added, and the 
whole stirred until thoroughly incorporated. When 
gutta-percha is used alone it may be simply heated in 
boiling water till quite soft, and an impression from 
small objects can than be taken upon it bv means of 
copying-press. ^ 

For taking moulds of busts, statuettes, or other 
ornamental or natural objects which do not present a 
fiat surface, Mr. Farkea of Birmingham patented an 
elastic composition, similar to that used by letter- 
press printers for their inking-rollers, and consisting 
of a mixture of glue and treacle, in the proportion 
of 4 lbs. of the former to 1 of the latter. The ob- 

{ 'ect from which a mould is to be taken, if a plaster 
>ust, is well oiled, and introduced into a smooth 
cylindrical vessel of sufficient depth to allow the ob- 
ject to be more than covered by the composition. 
The vessel is also oiled; and when the composition 
has been poured in and allowed to oool, the whole is 
easily taken ont by inserting the vessel upon a table. 
The mould is then out up the back with a sharp 
knife, and held open while an assistant lifts out the 
bust, after which it is allowed to re-dose, end tied 
round to keep it firm. The interior is now a perfect 
mould of the object; and though it cannot be inserted 
directly in any electrotype solution, being composed 
of a highly soluble material, it furnishes the means 
of preparing any number of oasts or fac-sixnilee of the 
model in materials suitable for that purpose. A mix- 
i ture of wax and rosin, with occasionally a little suet 
or stearine, is generally used, and is poured into the 
mould after being allowed to cool down till it just 
retains its fluidity, so as not to melt the mould. A 
1 number of wax models of the bust or other figure 
may thus be obtained, and these, being ooveied with 
i plumbago, may be employed to receive a copper de- 
• posit, from which, when sufficiently thick, the wax 
, can be melted out, and the interior is then prepared, 
L by washing it with aloohol and adds, far receiving a 
deposit of one of the praoioos metals. A perfect £ao- 
. simile of the model b thus obtained in silver or gold, 
. and finally the copper shell is dissolved off by adds, 
L which do not attack the nobler metals. 

Mr. Parkee p ate n te d also a process for imparting a 
. conducting power to the surface of objects so ceos- 
> plex, or eo much undercut, that blaok-laad cannot be 
i conveniently applied. Three liquids an re qui red for 



4hb purpose, respectively termed the phosphorus so- 
lution, the silvering liquid, end the gilding liquid. 
To prepare the phosphorus solution, 64 grains of wax 
or tallow ere melted, then 8 grains of finely -cut 
o aou tohouo are dissolved in 160 grains of bisulphide of 
oarbon, to which the melted wax or tallow is added, 
and the mixture well shaken; 64 grains of phosphorus 
are now dissolved in 060 grains of the bisulphide 
to this 80 grains of spirit of turpentine and 64 of 
powdered asphalte are added, and the solution is 
mixed with the former. The model or mould, which 
has guiding wires extending into all the hollow an 5 
distan t parts of its surface, is dipped into this solution 
for one minute. When dry it is immersed in the silver- 
ing’ liquid, which is made by dissolving 18 grains of 
pure silver in about 20 grains of nitric acid, and dilut- 
ing with 20 ounces of distilled water. In one or two 
minutes, when the surface appears like black china, 
it is taken out and washed, by pouring distilled water 
over it. It is then treated in a similar way with the 
gilding liquid, which is made by dissolving grains 
of pure gold in about 22 grains of aqua regia, and 
diluting with 20 ounces of distilled water. This solu- 
tion gives the mould a yellowish bronze appearance, 
and after being washed it is ready to receive a deposit 
of copper, or any other metal. Either the silvering 
or gilding liquid may be used separately with good 
effect, but the best results are obtained by dipping 
the object in both solutions. This process is chiefly 
applied when a permanent coating of gold, silver, or 
any other metal is to be deposited upon the model. 

In the processes of electro-gilding and silvering, 
and in all electro-metallurgical operations conducted 
on a pretty large scale, a separate battery is gene- 
rally used, which may be either a Darnell’s, a Smee’a, 
or a Wollaston’s (see Galvanism). Grove’s and Bun- 
sen’s batteries are seldom used in these operations, 
on account of the disagreeable fumes which they 
generate. To illustrate the separate cell arrange- 
ment, let us suppose that we have to take a cast in 
copper upon an engraved plate of the same metal, or 
on any plumbagoed surface. A solution of sulphate 
of copper is introduced into any convenient vessel, v, 
across which are placed two metallic rods; and sup- 
posing b to be a cell of Smee’s battery, one of the 
rods p is connected with the silver plate of the bat- 
tery by the wire 8, and the other rod N with the 
rinc plates by the wire z. If a plate of copper be 
now suspended from the rod p, and the object in- 
tended to receive the deposit from the rod N, the 
battery circuit will be completed through the liquid 
in the vessel y, and the current will prooeed in the 



direction I p i i, passing from p to v through the 
sulphate of copper solution. In doing so the water 
contained in that solution is decomposed; its oxygen 
nn itai with the capper plate or positive electrode p, 
•odlte hydrogen unites with the o xy g en of the oxide 
** 793** hi the sulphate, so that the metal Is set free 
***3 is deposited upon the negative electrode. The ac- 


tion Is precisely the seme as In DsntaD's battary. ex- 
oept that the sulphuric sold which is tiaangaged by 
the deposition of the oopper unites In this csss with 
the oxide of oopper formed at the positive electrode, 
keeping up a oonstant reproduction of the sulphate 
of that metal exactly in proportion as it is reduced it 
the surfaoe of the negative electrode. If a plate of 
silver, or even of platinum, were used far the positive 
electrode, oopper would still be reduced upon the 
plate suspended at ar, but in that case it would 
be necessary to keep up the strength of the solution 
by adding, from time to time, fresh crystals of the 
sulphate, as in using the single oell; but when a plate 
of copper is suspended at F this addition is unneces- 
sary, however long the process may be continued; 
and generally, whatever metal is bring deposited, a 
plate of the same metal should always be used for 
the positive electrode. Zinc, for example^ may be 
deposited from a solution of the sulphate of that 
metal; but if the positive electrode wore of oopper, 
the first portion of sine deposited would oonvert the 
decomposition trough V into an active voltaic ar- 
rangement, having its poles in the reverse order of 
those of the working battery, and a contrary current 
would be set up, whiah would greatly diminish, if it 
did not entirely overpower, the force of the battery 
current. 

We have stated that this separate battery arrange- 
ment is generally used in the processes of electro- 
gilding and silvering, which we shall now briefly de- 
scribe. Gilding on metals was formerly performed 
by amalgamation, a mixture of finely-divided gold 
and mercury being rubbed over the object, and the 
mercury afterwards driven off by heat This pro- 
cess was very detrimental to the health of the work- 
man, as the fumes of mercury are extremely prison- 
ous. 4 The old authors,’ says Mr. Sines, 4 draw most 
dismal pictures of the horrors of mercurial inhala- 
tions, and not without cause; for it is not at all un- 
oommon for the medical man to witness salivation, 
universal trembling of all the limbs, nervousness, 
nay, even death itself, from this powerful agent.’ In 
silver-plating the method formerly used, and etUl 
practised to some extent, oonsists in soldering a piece 
of silver upon a bar of copper, and subjecting the 
metals thus united to the dilating process of heavy 
rollers. By this process, ss the two metals extend 
equally, the silver, being very ductile, is reduced to 
an exceedingly thin covering. The plsted metal Is 
then manufactured into the required forma, end the 
different parts of complex vessels, or other ntanrils or 
ornaments, soldered together. It is evident, indeed, 
that articles could only be (dated by this pro cam 6e* 
fort being manufactured into the required shape, and 
that this imposed heavy restrictions on taste and de- 
sign, compared with the entire freedom and facility 
of merely depositing gold or silver by electrical 
agency on articles already manufactured. It is 
worthy of remark, also, that when wen through in 
anv part, articles plated by the old method were 
valueless, before toe introduction of the rie otr o 
process. 

For electro-gilding, the auto-cyanide of piitamliiin 
makes the beta solution. It may be prepared^Kre 
dissolving gold in three parts of hydrochloric (man- • 
atic) add and one of nitric add, which forms the 
chloride of gold. This is digested in calcined mag- 
nesia, and the gold is precipitated as an oxfid% whkn 
is boiled in strong nitric add to dimrive any mag- 
nesia in union with it. The oxide, bring then wwl 
washed, is dissolved in cyanide of potaanmn, which 
gives the auro-cyanide of that metal, h etbm 
words, a cyanide of gold and potassium. 

For silver-plating the argento-cyanlds < 

Is the beet rotation, and may be seemed in i 
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e a* the auro-cyanlde. In the first place 

metallic silver in fragments is dissolved, with gentle 
heat, in four parts of nitric add, diluted with one 
pact of water. The solution of nitrate of silver thus 
formed is further diluted with ten parts water, and 
(ttaaolved cyanide of potassium is then added, so long 
as a white precipitate falls. This precipitate is cya- 
nide of silver. When it has suffidently settled down 
the dear liquor is carefully decanted, and, after the 
predpitate nas been well washed to remove the sol- 
uble salts, a solution of cyanide of potassium is added 
to it until it is completely dissolved. The resulting 
liquid constitutes the argento-cyanide of potassium, 
which forms the silvering solution. 

Another and preferable method of preparing both 
the gilding and silvering liquids consists in employ- 
ing the battery current itself to dissolve the required 
amount of gold or silver in the cyanide of potassium 
solution. For this purpose, as much of the latter as 
is intended to be used is made of the strength of one 
and a quarter ounce of the salt to the gallon of water. 
A porous cell is then introduced into this solution, 
ana is filled to the same level with the same liquid. 
A plate of copper or iron is put into the porous cell, 
and connected with the zinc terminal of the battery; 
In the outer solution is put a sheet of gold or silver, 
according as the object Is to obtain the auro-cyanide 
or the argento-cyanide , and this is connected with 
the oopper terminal of the battery. The required 
auantity of gold or silver will be dissolved in the 
liquid in the outer vessel in the course of a few hours. 
By weighing the sheet of the precious metal before 
and after the operation, the quantity that has been 
dissolved will be ascertained. For silver, the sol- I 
ntion should contain at least one ounce of that metal ! 
to the gallon; and for gilding, from one-half to an 
ounoe of gold in the gallon. There 1 b no other differ- 
ence between the processes for the two metals, ex- 
cept that in preparing the gold solution, and for all 
the operations of gilding in which it is used, the 
liquid must be heated to about 150 Fahrenheit— 
a precaution which is not necessary in preparing or 
operating with the silver solution. 

The process of gilding is generally performed upon 
silver articles; and these, before being gilt, merely 
require to be well brushed, and then kept in clean 
water until they are immersed in the depositing sol- 
ution. In gilding iron, tin, or lead, it is usual to 
deposit a slight film of copper upon these metals 
before introducing them into the auriferous bath. 
The metals best adapted for silver-plating are oopper, 
brass, and particularly German Bilver. The latter 
composition is now generally used for all new work. 
In plating and gilding a principal object is to render 
the deposited metal as fixed as possible; and with 
this view it is necesspv to remove from the surface 
intended to reoeive the deposit every particle of grease 
and oxide. This is sometimes done by simply scouring 
tiie articles with sand or emery paper, or with very 
fine pumice-stone powder applied by means of scratch- 
brushes; but generally the articles are prepared for 
silver-plating by being first boiled in a strong ley of 
oaustic potash or soda, and then clipped into nitric 
add, diluted to such an extent as to act very slightly 
upon the metal; they are then scoured with a hard 
brush and very fine sand, and after being washed 
thoroughly ana dried they are carefully weighed. 
The article to be plated is then dipped into a mixture 
of sulphuric and nitrio acids, technically termed pickle; 
after which It is again washed by immersion in dis- 
tilled water, and then quickly dipped in a solution of 
nitrate of mercury until it appears white on the sur- 
face; finally, it is suspended in the silver solution by 
the wire connected with the zinc pole of the battery, 
when it is immediately oqated with a thin film of 


silver. This operation is termed ttrQring, After a 
few seconds it is taken out and well brushed, gener. 
ally with bundles of brass wire atteohed to a lathe; 
it is then washed and replaced in the plating solution, 
where it is allowed to remain for a longer or shorter 
period aocording to the battery-power employed, the 
strength of the solution, and the thiokness of deposit 
required. Generally an immersion of a few hours is 
sufficient for the purposes of commerce. To ascertain 
the amount of metal deposited it is only necessary to 
reweigh the articles after the operation, or even during 
its progress. One and a quarter to one and a half 
ounce of silver to the square foot of surface gives an 
excellent plate about the thickness of common writing 
paper. 

In ordinary circumstances the coating of deposited 
silver is chalk white, and has a dead or matted 
appearance, which is much esteemed for medals. 
Sometimes the operator is desirous of having his 
object bright, either entirely or partially, so that the 
bright ana dead parts may form a contrast with each 
other. In this case the object is brushed over with 
old ale or beer, or dipped into a solution of soft soap, 
to which, in the case of gold, a little prusBic add is 
added, and then it is submitted to the burnisher. 
There is a method, however, by which the silver may 
actually be thrown down with a metallic lustre. 
This consists in adding to the silver solution a little 
bisulphide of carbon, collodion, or sulphur. Sesqui- 
chloride of sulphur and the hyposulphite of either 
potash or soda may also be used for the same pur- 
pose; and a solution of iodine and gutta-percha in 
chloroform is said to be more permanent in its effect 
than bisulphide of carbon, but the latter is most 
generally used. ** 

Some of the vats used for silver plating are 6 feet 
in length by 80 inches in breadth and depth, and 
contain from 200 to 250 gallons of liquid: but for 
the gilding solution the troughs are generally much 
smaller, and are fitted with steam-jackets to keep 
them at the required temperature. 

When the articles to Ihj gilt have been cleaned 
and dried they are weighed, and one immersion is 
given, of merely sufficient duration to impart a blush 
of gold. They are then taken out, brushed, and 
re-immersed. If the battery and solution are in 
good order three or four minutes will suffice to gild 
any small article. When gilt it is again weighed, 
and the quantity of gold deposited is thus ascertained. 
When the power of the battery is properly adjusted 
to the strength of the solution the depot! tea gold 
should be of a dark brownish yellow, and this when 
burnished will yield a beautiful rich deep colour. 
If, on the contrary, the battery be too strong, the 
colour of the gold when taken out will be black; and 
if the battery be rather weak, and the solution too 
cold, the deposit will be light-coloured. 

Besides gold, silver, and copper, the deposition of 
other metals by the electro-chemical process has not 
hitherto been attended with much advantage, and to 
enter into minute details on the subject would be a 
waste of time. The depositing liquid employed for 
electro-zincing 1 b made by dissolving 2 lbs. of sulphate 
of sine in a gallon of water, and to work the solution 
a separate battery and a zinc electrode are necessary; 
but iron and other metals are much more easily and 
economically coated with zinc by the method impro- 
perly known as galvauizing, wnich consists in im- 
mersing them in a bath of the melted metal. Mr. 
Smee states that iron may be deposited from a solu- 
tion of the protosulphate of that metal by connecting 
the object upon wnich the deposit is to be effected 
with the zinc of the battery, whilst an iron nail is 
oonnected with the silver or copper pole. He adds, 
that as the source of power a relatively small tingle 
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cell will ■office, and that the reduoed metal is brighter 
and imtherwStar than polished steel, but soontar- 
in the sir. The deposition of this metal may 
appear a superfluous operation, but it has proved useful 
forgiving a hard surface to copper duplicates of steel 

P^It^annot be doubted that at present one of the 
most important applications of this art is to the pur- 
poses of printing and engraving. In large printing 
establishments it was lately a common practice to 


iuplicate in copper is now taken from the page of 
>e by i d*”"" of a mould of wax or other plastic 


substance, and afterwards giving the requisite thick- 
ness to the plate with the softer stereotype metal — 
a plan applicable with even better results to engrav- 
ings on wood Another somewhat similar applica- 
tion of the art is the multiplication of engraved steel 
or copper plates. This is accomplished by t a k in g a 
copper deposit from the original plate, to be used as 
a mould for producing the plate for the printer. 
The currents required in electro metallurgy are now 
largely supplied by dynamos specially adapted for 
the purpose. They are, of course, of the continuous- 
current type, and supply large currents at a low, 
steady E.M.F. An illustration of the Siemens electro- 
metallurgy dynamo is given on Plate Electricity L 

ELECTROMETER. An electrometer is an in- 
strument for measuring differences of electric poten- 
tial between two conductors through effects of elec- 
trostatic force, and not, os in galvanometers of all 
varieties, through certain electro-magnetic effects of 
electric cunents produced by them . 1 In the report 
from which the above definition is quoted a list of 
eleven different electrometers is given: some of them 
are of veiy imperfect construction, and rather come 
under the name electroscope than under the name 
electrometer. The reader is referred for full infor- 
mation to that report. All that we can do here is to 
indicate th e principles on which one or twoof the most 
important forms of electrometer are constructed. 

The inventions of Lord Kelvin have brought 
electrostatic measurement to a state of great perfec- 
tion. Besides his electrometers, and Coulomb's tor- 
sion balance, which will be found described else- 
where (see Torsion Balance), we only mention here 
two instruments of importance, Peltier’s electrometer 
and Delmann’s electrometer. Neither of them, how- 
ever, requires description: they are completely super- 
seded by those about to be explained. 

1. The Absolute Electrometer . — If two flat parallel 
plates of infinite extent are attracting each other on 
eooount of a difference in their electrification, and if 
we know the force of attraction exerted by one on the 
other per unit of area of its surface, and the distance 
between the plates, we can calculate the difference 
of potentials between them. This is the principle 
made use of in the absolute electrometer. It is not 
possible to employ infinite plates; but it can be 
shown that if the distance between the plates is very 
•mall in comparison with their length and breadth, 
and if the force of attraction is not estimated by 
means of points near the edges, the result is practi- 
the same as if the plates were infinite. The 
absolute electrometer consists essentially of two fist 
cbcnlar horizontal plates, the lower of whfch is insu- 
lated and can be electrified, and which can also be 
amved up or down — that is, nearer or farther from 
the other. The second plate, which is connected 
with the earth, la im«H pndlar than the first. It is I 

'Ths d efini tion here given Is taken from Lord Kelvin’s 
fapeat to the British Association (1867) on Electrometer* 
and Electrostatic Measurements 
VOL. V. 


hong by a spring, and when It is attracted by the 
other plate is drawn downward s . When an experi- 
ment is being made, the lower plate, which we sup- 
pose electrified, is moved up or down till it is in so oh 
a position that the upper plate is drawn down to 
a position exactly marked, which we may call tiw 
standard position. By means of previous experiments, 
made by patting small weights on the upper plats, 
it is determined exactly what foroe is necessary, act- 
ing against the spring, to draw down the plate to 
this position. Hence the force of attraction exerted 
by the lower plate is known, and the distance be- 
tween the plates is read off on a scale. The differ- 
ence of potentials between the plates can be calcu- 
lated from these data. We have remarked above 
that the force of attraction must not be measured by 
means of points near to the edges of the plates. The 
upper plate, the attraction on which is estimated, la 
therefore, as we have already mentioned, made much 
smaller than the lower plate; and it is surrounded 
by a broad flat ring, called the guard ring , which is 
fixed, but which, when the plate is in the standard 
position, is precisely in the same plane with it. The 
plate is thus a movable part in the middle of the 
plane which it and the guard ring together form. 

2. The Portable Electrometer . — In this instrument 
there are two flat circular parallel plates, of which 
the lower one is kept permanently electrified to a 
constant potential by means of a Leyden jar arrange- 
ment. In the centre of this plate is cut a square 
hole, in which there is suspended a thin square of 
sheet aluminium, precisely on the principle of the 
common machine for weighing carta, except that in- 
stead of levers and weights the torsion of a fine pla- 
tinum spring, on which the aluminium plate is sus- 
pended, is the force against which the attraction on 
the plate is exerted. A light index arm, attached to 
the plate, stretches out to the circumference of the 
brass plate, and its position shows with great exact- 
ness when the aluminium plate is in its standard 
position. The upper plate of the instrument is mov- 
able, and can be brought nearer or withdrawn from 
the lower plate, and by a scale the distance between 
them is read off. It is insulated, but a wire attached 
to it can be connected with any electrified body, or 
with the earth. To use the instrument, this wire Is 
first oonnected with the earth, and the upper plate is 
moved up or down till the index is in the standard 
position. The earth reading is then taken. Tbs 
wire is now connected with the body to be tested, 
and a second reading is taken as before. The differ- 
ence of these givee the difference of potentiate be- 
tween the earth and the body tested , in terms of the 
scale of the instrument. To reduce such readings to 
absolute measure a previous experiment must be made 
for comparing the instrument with the absolute elec- 
trometer, or with one the values of whose indications 
in absolute measure are known. 

S. The Quadrant Electrometer . — The movable part 
of this instrument consists of a very light 'needle,' or 
rather plate, shaped like a canoe paddle, of thin sheet 
aluminium, which is supported by a bifilar suspension, 
and turns in a horizontal plane. It is oonnected with 
a Leyden jar, which farms part of the instnungflt; 
and the Leyden jar is kept at a constant potential 
bv means of a small electric founded on 

electrostatic induction, and called the ‘replenisher/ 
A light mirror, as large as a three-penny piece, Is 
attached vertically to the needle, and turns with /it* 
just as in the case of the mirror galvanometer. Oppo- 
site the instrument is placed a horizontal scale, with 
a slit or hole in the middle of it ▲ lamp p l an ed be- 
hind this slit sends a ray of light to the mirror, which 
it reflects back to the scale, and the poeftion of the 
Ugfat on the scale indicates the angle, fit any, through 
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which the mirror and needle have turned from a 
standard position. This completes the testing part 
of the instrument and the index. 

The needle' is surrounded by a hollow cylindrical 
box of brass. The box is divided into four quad- 
rants, each of which is insulated by being supported on 
a glass stem; and the suspension of the needle passes 
down through a hole at the middle of the top of the 
box; while a wire carrying a weight that is attached 
to the centre of the needle passes down through a 
■imilar hole in the bottom of the box. The opposite 
pairs of the quadrants are connected together; and 
from eaoh pair of quadrants an electrode proceeds to 
the outside of the instrument, whioh is otherwise com- 
pletely inclosed from the air to preserve the insula- 
tion of its parts. Let us suppose, now, that the Ley- 
den jar, and therefore the needle, is electrified posi- 
tively, and that one pair of quadrants are connected 
with the earth, while the other pair are connected 
by means of their electrode to the body to be tested. 
If the body is positively electrified the pair of quad- 
rants connected with it will repel the needle at both 
ends, and it will therefore turn round so as to be 
under the pair of quadrants connected with the earth ; 
but if the body tested be negative the needle will be 
attracted. The needle turning, and carrying with it 
the mirror, the spot of light will be Been to move along 
the scale, and will take up a position depending on the 
intensity of the attraction or repulsion as compared 
with the torsion of the bifilar suspension of the needle. 
See Plate Electricity I., fig. 14. 

ELECTRO-MOTIVE FORGE, a term used in 
connection with batteries and other sources of electric 
supply to denote the difference of potential existing 
between the plates or terminals, in consequence of 
whioh there is a tendency for a current to flow when 
the plates are connected together by a conductor. 
The seat of the electro-motive foroe in the voltaio 
cell is a question which has given rise to considerable 
discussion. Considering, for the sake of simplicity, 
the oase of oopper and zinc in acidulated water, the 
view of the matter whioh meets with general accept- 
ance may be stated briefly as follows: the electro- 
motive force has its origin in the chemical action 
whioh takes place within the cell, and the only 
difference between the plates when immersed in air 
and when immersed in acidulated water lies in the 
fact that the latter acts as a conductor. An isolated 
zinc plate is at a lower potential than the surround- 
ing air — a statement which 1 b also true, though the 
difference 1 b not so great, in the oase of oopper isolated 
in air. The reason that each is at a lower potential 
than the air is that oxygen atoms display an affinity 
both for zinc and oopper, although to different 
extents, and the electrostatic strain set up by the 
tendency of the negatively-charged atoms to move 
towards the zinc and oopper respectively causes a 
lowering of potential in eaoh case. The difference 
of potentials between air and zinc and between 
air and copper can in fact be oaloulated from the 
experimental determination of the heats of combin- 
ation of oxygen with zlno and oopper respectively. 
So long as the plates are isolated the surrounding 
negatively -charged oxygen atoms are unable to give 
up their charges, since the plates are attacked eaually 
by the atoms in all directions; and if the latter 
oould give up their charges the prooess would result 
In the plates receiving negative eleotricity without 
corresponding positive electricity being communi- 
cated elsewhere. When the plates are connected 
together the strained atoms are removed from the 
place of contact and eaoh plate is rendered capable 
of receiving a oharge. ▲ flow of negative eleotricity 
from the suo to the oopper then occurs, this direc- 
tion of flow being the result of toe greater affinity 


of the zinc for oxygen. This flow of negative eleo- 
tricity from zinc to copper results in the zino show- 
ing positive electrification and the oopper negative 
electrification. So far the explanation applies equally 
to the immersion of the zinoand copper in airor water. 
In the former case the air acts as a non-conductor, 
and the current oeases, but when acidnlated water 
is used the negative oharge is conveyed back again 
from the copper to the zino, and the flow beoomes 
continuous. 

An induoed electro-motive foroe takes place when 
a closed conductor is made to rotate in a magnetic 
field, provided the number of magnetic lines of force 
outting the conduotor is altered during the rotation. 
The electro-motive force is measured by the time rate 
of decrease of the number of magnetic lines cut, and 
the absolute unit of eleotro-motive force is that pro- 
duced when one magnetio line is out per second. 
The practical unit or volt is equal to 10 8 absolute 
units, and is of the electro-motive foroe of a 
standard Clark cell at 15° O. 

ELECTROPHORUS (Greek, pherG, to bear), an 
instrument for obtaining electrification by means of 
electrostatic induction. The instrument is shown in 
fig. 1, PL Eleotricity I. A circular tin dish of 
convenient dimensions is filled with some resinous 
mixture; one of the best consists of equal parts of 
resin, shell-lac, and Venetian turpentine. The ma- 
terials are melted together and poured hot into the 
mould or form. The cake may be from & to £ inch 
thick. This is called the sole of the electrophorus : 
it is now often made of a flat circular plate of ebon- 
ite, the under side of which is oovered with tin-foiL 
A flat plate of brass, b, with well-rounded edges, 
very nearly covers the sole, and a glass handle d 
for lifting the plate B is cemented into the cap a 

To obtain electrification by means of the electro- 
phorus, the resinous plate, or sole, is excited by 
rubbing it and striking it briskly with warm dry 
flannel or cat-skin. It thus beoomes negatively elec- 
trified. The brass plate is now set down on the sole 
and touched with the finger. On approaching the 
finger a slight spark is seen to pass, and when the 
brass plate is raised by means of the glass handle, 
which should previously be well dried, it is found to 
possess a positive charge. Being discharged it may 
be set down again on the resinous plate, touched with 
the finger, and again raised; and this may be done 
many times, and a oharge of positive eleotricity 
obtained each time without the necessity of exoiting 
the rosinoQa plate again. 

The following is the theory of the instrument : — 
The brass plate, when set down on the sole, touches 
it only in a few points, owing to the rigidity and the 
unevenness of both plates. If it were then lifted it 
would be found to carry away from these points a faint 
negative charge. But the greater part of it being not 
in actual oontaot with, but only in dose proximity 
to, the remainder of the resinous plate, which is nega- 
tive, the brass plate beoomes excited by induction, 
and when the finger is brought near, negative eleo- 
tricity passes from the brass plate to it (juat as in 
the elementary experiments on electrostatic induc- 
tion), positive electricity being hdd attracted by the 
negative eleotricity of the resinous plate. When the 
brass plate is raised the positive electricity is set free; 
and is ready to be discharged. The use of the metal 
form, or the tin-foil pasted below the ebonite, is to 
admit of perfectly free oharge and discharge of the 
lower surfaoe of the resinous plate when the brass 
plate is lifted and set down. 

Instruments have been constructed acting by induc- 
tion, to which the name rotatory electrophorus has 
been given. The Wimshurst Mid Voss induction 
machines (PL Elbotuight L) are of this olasa 
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ELECTROSCOPE (Greek, thoptb, to look), an 
Instrument for detecting the existence of an electric 
charge, and generally also for determining whether 
it is positive or negative. 

One of the most elementary kinds is shown in fig. 8, 
PI. Electricity L, connected by a chain to the Ley- 
den jar. It consists of two small balls of rush or elder 
pith, ▲, attached to fine wires or threads (if threads, 
they must be conductors). The wires or threads are 
carried by the brass hook B, which is supported on 
a glass stem fixed into the foot o. A charge of elec- 
tricity coming, let ns say, from the outside of the 
jar riong the ohain D, electrifies the ball a, as well 
as the wires by which they hang; and being similarly 
electrified they repel each other and stand apart, as 
ehown in the figure. This is the oldest kind of elec- 
troscope: it (or rather a pair of straws hanging down) 
was used by Beocaria, Volta, and others early in 
the eighteenth century. It is quite superseded by— 

Rennet' s Odd -leaf Electroscope, introduced in 
1789. This instrument, as improved by Volta (Bee 
below), and now called oondensing electroscope, is 
ehown in same plate. In it Beocaria’s pair of 
straws are replaced by a pair of gold leaves, which, 
when the instrument is uncharged, hang down in 
contact. They are shown diverging under the influ- 
ence of a charge in the figure. They are attached 
to a I piece of brass, the upper part of which is con- 
nected with the circular plate on which, in the figure, 
a second metallic plate, with a glass handle attached, 
is resting. The whole is supported by a dome-shaped 
glass, through which the upper stem of the _L piece 
passes, and the dome is covered with a coating of 
shell-lao or sealing-wax to improve the insulating 
power of the glass. The dome-shaped glass is sup- 
ported on a wooden frame and surrounded by a cubi- 
cal box of glass: and the instrument is completed by 
two upright pillars of brass, between which the gold 
leaveB hang down. The upper circular plate to 
which the glass handle is attached is Volta’s addi- 
tion. Leaving it out of account for the moment, and 
supposing it removed, the gold-leaf electroscope is 
used in the following way: — A body to be tested is 
brought near to the plate of the instrument. If it 
is electrified, electricity of the kind similar to that 
with which it is charged will be driven by induction 
towards the gold leaves, which will therefore diverge 
by mutual repulsion. This is sufficient for a test of 
electrification of the body presented. If it be desired 
to determine the kind of electricity with which it is 
charged, the plate of the instrument is touched with 
the finger when the body to be tested is near to it 
Being thus put In connection with the earth, while 
at the same time it is under inductive influence from 
the charged body, electricity similar to that of the 
charged body passes away through the hand, and the 
gold leaves fall together again. Removing the finger 
the electroscope is left oharged with the opposite kind 
of eleotrieity, which, however, is held bound, as it is 
sometimes called, by the attraction of the body that 
is still near to it Bnt let this now be removed, and 
the charge, set free, spreads itself over the gold 
leaves and causes them to diverge. We have now 
to determine what kind of electricity the electroscope 
is charged with, recollecting that the body tested is 
charged with the opposite kind. To do this we elec- 
trify a stlok of sealing-wax, and also a rod of glass, 
end bring them, first one and then the other, near to 
the plate of the instrument. One of them will make 
the Wves diverge more by driving more electricity 
of the tame sort towards the grid leaves; the other, 
by stfi wiling some of the electricity which they 
Pmmh, will cause them to fall together. It is evi- 
dent that the instrument is charged with electricity 
rimflsr to that which gives the leaves an Increased 


divergence, and the body tested was therefore charged 
with the opposite kind. 

Volta's Condensing Electroscope Is similar to that 
just described, but the brass plate oonnected with 
the gold leaves Is covered with a ooat of shell-lao 
varnish, and on this rests the upper plate, which we 
may call the oondensing plate, shown in the figure 
and which is removable by means of the glass handle. 
This is in fact an Epinus’ condenser attached to the 
gold leaves, and has the effect of increasing the capa- 
city of the plate of the instrument while the oondens- 
ing plate Is present* The use of the condenser will 
be readily understood from the description of Epinus’ 
Condenser under Induction ( E leotrostatic) . 

The Single Gold-leaf Electroscope, — In this instru- 
ment a single gold-leaf, supported ss in the instru- 
ment just described, hangs down between two me- 
tallic plates which are supported on horizontal wires 
that pass through the sides of the dome-shaped glaaa 
in the figure. They are held fixed by passing through 
corks that fit into holes pierced in the glass, and they 
are thus insulated from the ground. The ends of the 
wires outside the glass are furnished with binding- 
screws, and to these may be attaohed the electrodes 
from a galvanic battery, and the plates on the two 
■ides of the gold-leaf are thus kept, one of them 
positively, and the other negatively electrified. Sup- 
pose the gold-leaf now to receive a slight charge^ 
either positive or negative, it is attracted by one plate 
and repelled by the other, and it tends towards ths 
side whose electrification is opposite to its own. The 
instrument may be rendered as delicate as we please 
by bringing the plates very near to the gola-leaf, 
and by increasing their electrification. 

Rohnenberger’s Electroscope is similar to that just 
described, except that, instead of the plates kept elec- 
trified by a battery, it is furnished with two dry piles, 
which stand vertically, one on each side of the gold- 
leaf, the positive pole of one, and the negative pole of 
the other, being uppermost. Their opposite poles are 
connected together by the sole of the instrument. It 
is also usually furnished with Volta's oondensing plate. 
The latter two instruments are now rarely employed. 

ELECTROSTATICS is the part of the science of 
electricity that treats of the phenomena of electricity 
at rest. The terms electrokinetics and dectrohim- 
matics (see DYNAMICS for an explanation of these 
terms) are also employed by the moat philosophical 
writers on electricity; but theycannot be said to bs 
at present in popular usage. We have already con- 
sidered a portion of the subjects that might fall under 
electrostatics in our article Electricity: and accord- 
ing to the plan of this work other matters that might 
in a consecutive treatise oome under the name 
will be found under Induction (Electrostatic), 
Capacity (Specific Inductive), Electeio Machine 
Ac, Here ws propose to give a brief eooount of the 
mathematical laws of electric attraction and repul- 
sion, and the distribution of electricity in conductors, 
together with some remarks that will indicate where 
additional information on the mathematical tbsocy 
of electricity at rest may be found. 

The elementary experiments described at the 
beginning of our article on Electricity give ms the 
following general law, that similarly electrified bodPj 
repel each other, and dissimilarly electrified bodies 
attract each other. An electrified body of tH h w 
kind also attracts in unelectrified conductor, cad 
this, taking the fact along with our knowledge of 
induction, we readily see Is because by Induction tin 
opposite kind of electricity to that of the attract- 
ing body is drawn to the nearer side of the neutaal 
body, and la more powerfully attracted tm account of 
its greater proximity than Is repelled the equal ma- 
ttty of electricity rimflmtothatrithesttrsctfa|gbed|y. 
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The exact quantitative laws of electrio attraction 
and repulsion were fim investigated by Coulomb. 
Coulomb’s investigations were oarried on with the 
assistance of his torsion balance, whioh is shown in 
plate ElocVBToitt I. (Bee also the article Tobsion 
Balances). Essentially its construction is as fol- 
lows: A light horizontal arm,/, carries a gilt pith- 
ball, g, at one end, and a counterpoise at the other. 
It is suspended by a fibre of glass, or a fine wire, 
whioh is attached to the torsion head, d. The 
vertical arm, /, which is also made of insulating 
material, supports a seoond gilt ball, g, precisely 
similar to the first The second ball is removable, 
and can receive an electric charge, which in the 
position in which the balls are represented in the 
figure it immediately divides with the other ball. 
Repulsion ensues, and the force of repulsion is tested 
against the torsion of the fibre. Attractive forces 
are examined by first charging the ball g on the 
horizontal torsion arm with, let us say, positive 
electricity, and then turning the torsion head till 
the ball is at the opposite side of the glass case from 
that at which it is shown in the figure. The ball 
g on the vertical support is now introduced into 
the case charged with negative electricity, and the 
attraction of the two balls is observed by means 
of the torsion of the suspending fibre. To determine 
the law according to which quantity of electricity 
influences attraction and repulsion it is necessary 
to be able to vary the charges on the balls in some 
determinate manner. For this purpose Coulomb 
used a third ball equal and similar to the other two. 
When two equal balls, one of them charged, are put 
in contact, the charge divides itself equally between 
them. Thus by successive contacts with one or both 
of the balls, always discharging the third ball, he was 
able to subdivide the charges on them to any extent 
required. 

Experimenting in the way here indicated, and 
making use of precautions exquisite in their refine- 
ment, Coulomb arrived at the following beautifully 
simple laws : — 

1. The force of attraction or repulsion between two 
electrified points is proportional to the product of 
the numbers that expreBB the quantities of electrioity 
at thepoints. 

2. Tne force of attraction or repulsion between 
two eleotrified points is inversely proportional to 
the square of the distance between the points. 

The unit of quantity used in electrostatic measure- 
ments (see Units, Electrical) is the quantity which, 
plaaed at unit distance from an equal quantity, at- 
tracts It or repels it with unit foroe. Hence mul- 
tiplying together the numbers that express the quan- 
tities of electricity on the balls, and dividing by the 
square of the distance between their centres, we 
obtain a number whioh expresses the foroe of attrac- 
tion between them. The two laws are thus expressed 
by the following simple formula. Let f be the force 
of attraction or repulsion, and let Q, q' be the quanti- 
ties of electricity on the balls, while d is the distance 
between their centres; then— 

* Dt * 

and If to the symbols q, q' the signs + and - be 
prefixed according as the charges on the respective 
balls are positive or negative, we shall evidently have 
repulsion or attraction between the balls according 
as the sign of r is positive or negative. 

The only advanoe that has been made in this 
respect slnoe Coulomb’s time Is the establishing of 
bis laws by an indirect method, susceptible of 
greater experimental accuracy. This may be ex- 
plained thus: — Assuming the laws stated above as 


strictly exact, we may deduce by mathematical 
reasoning a certain proposition with regard to the 
distribution of electricity on conductors, which is 
very easily put to the test. The proposition may 
be stated as follows, viz.: If the law of the inverse 
square of the distance holds exactly, then the whole 
of the electricity on a charged conductor must reside 
strictly at the surface of the conductor . This hypo- 
thetical proposition is due to Cavendish. The most 
delicate tests that modern refinement has been able 
to apply have shown no deviation whatever from its 
truth; and our evidence for the exactness of the 
law is as precise as our evidence for the exactness 
of the law of gravitation. 

We have already stated the fundamental law of 
the distribution of electricity on oonduotors. A 
multitude of experiments may be given in proof 
and illustration of it. We mention here a beauti- 
ful experiment due to Faraday, and known as. the 
‘ice-pail experiment’. Let an ordinary ice-pail be 
insulated, and connected with a delicate gold-leaf 
electroscope; and let a metallic ball, suspended by 
a silk thread, be charged and lowered into it The 
gold leaves will be seen to diverge on account of 
induction; but when the ball is raised from the in- 
terior they will be seen to fall together again, and 
the ball will be found to possess its electrical charge. 
But let the ball be lowered down till it touches the 
bottom, and then raised out of the ice-pail. It will 
be found to have communicated its charge to the 
ice-pail, and the leaves will have a permanent diver- 
gence. Let the electroscope now be discharged, and 
let the ball be tested with it, and it will be found 
completely diselectrified, not having carried with it 
the faintest charge from the interior of the ice-pail. 

When a conducting sphere is electrified the charge 
is uniformly distributed over the surface, but with 
conductors of other forms this is not the case. Cou- 
lomb, testing with his proof-plane^ which see), showed 
that the electricity is collected on the more outlying 
portions of the conductor. Thus in an elongated 
cylinder, or in an egg-Bhaped body, the greater part 
of the electricity is to be found at the endB, and but 
little in the middle of it. The quantitative investi- 
gation of the distribution of electricity on conduc- 
tors was undertaken by Coulomb in several cases, 
and the results of his experiments are in complete 
agreement with the res alts of the later mathematical 
investigations of Poisson. 

It is impossible here to give a more complete 
account of the results of these investigations. The 
subject is beset with difficulties both to the experi- 
menter and to the mathematician. A few oases have 
been examined — for example, those of a oylinder, of 
an ellipsoid of revolution, and of two spheres in con- 
tact with each other. The chief investigators of the 
subjeot are Coulomb, Cavendish, and Faraday, among 
experimentalists; and Poisson, Green, Charles, Liou- 
ville, Kelvin, among mathematicians. The papers 
of Kelvin published in the Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal, and in the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine, and reprinted colleotively (1872), may be con- 
sulted for a full exposition of all that has been done 
in the mathematical theory of electricity. Amongst 
the most noteworthy treatises on the mathematical 
theory of electricity may be mentioned Clerk Max- 
well’s Electricity and Magnetism, and Electrical 
Papers by Oliver Heaviside. The former contains 
Maxwell’s brilliant theory regarding the identity in 
kind of light and electro-magnetic vibration, a theory 
whioh the experimental investigations of Herts and 
others have completely confirms. Heaviside's work 
is devoted chiefly to the elucidation and extension o# 
Maxwell’s theory, and of the mathematical methods 
suited to it 
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ELECTRO-TINT, an ait by which drawing! are ing, not what ia that of which all the divans Io na 
traced by the action of electricity on a oopper plate, we see ia composed, but how do we see it! what an 
The design is drawn in some varnish not affected the conditions of oar seeing it! leading to the theory 
by acid and plaoed in an electro • bath, the lines of knowing; while others applied themselves to Ins 
being thus br ought out in relief. matter-of-fact study of natural phenomena. It Is 

ELECTROTYPE. See Elxotbo-MR allubqy. from the latter class that the modem doctrine of the 
ELECTBUM (Greek, Slektron), a substance first elements ia derived, 
mentioned by Homer, with regard to the nature of Guided partly by Aristotle's classification of first 
whioh there has been much discussion, some main- principles, fire as dry and hot, air as hot and moist, 
gaining fo** it was amber, others that it was an alloy water as moist and odd, earth as odd and dry, which 
of gold and silver. The following is the most re- induded both the forms and properties of matter, and 
oently advanced opinion. The term ilektron originally allowed of indefinite gradations, partly by observe- 
- meant gold, just like cJtnuot; but while the latter tion and inference, that what can be got oat of a 
cam e to be applied specially to the refined metal, the body must be one of its constituents, tne medieval 
former was employed to denote native gold, which chemists, who were specially devoted to the study of 
frequently contains notable quantities of silver, cop- metals, metallic ores, and mineral substances, and the 
per, and other metals. The term employed for this effect of heat upon them, supposed that the metals 
native alloy, transferred to the artificial alloy of gold oonsist of an elemental sulphur and an elemental 
and silver afterwards made, was applied also to amber mercury mixed together more or less perfectly, and 
on account of its colour and inferior lustre. The in different proportions. To these were subsequently 
word is referred to a root signifying splendour, like added salt and some others to express the results of 
the sun, and etymology based, on the property of experiment, so that about two hundred years ago the 
amber to become attractive of light bodies falls to first principles amounted to five, and were divided 
the ground. into two classes: the active, consisting of merouxy or 

ELECTUARY (Latin, electuarivm), a medical spirit, sulphur or oil, and salt; and the passive, oon* 
preparation mixed with sugar, now called a oonfec- sis ting of water or phlegm and earth, or the tarree 
tion ( confectio ). trial part. It was at this time that Boyle attacked 

ELEGIT, in English law, a writ by which a both the Aristotelian and the chemical elements, but 
creditor who has obtained a judgment against a debtor, his suggestion that undecomposed bodies should be 
and is hence called the judgment-creditor , may be put considered as elements was without any m a rk ed 
in possession of the lands and tenements of the person effect. The names remained, not so muoh ae denoi- 
Against whom the judgment is obtained, called the ing substances or ultimate principles as gradually 
mdgment-debtor, until the debt is fully paid. The coining to denote functions ; and as the problems in 
writ is addressed to the sheriff, who enforces it; but chemistry grew more defined, and the study was 
he only gives a legal right to possession: if this is taken up by men of thought, the first great xnodifl- 
resisted the creditor must proceed by recovery. When cation was the expansion of the idea of elemental 
the creditor’s claim iB fully satisfied, the debtor may sulphur into phlogiston by StahL The power of the 
obtain his property by an action for recovery of land, hypothesis was soon displayed in the recognition of 
or by reference to one of the masters of the court a common character in apparently dissimilar actions, 
from which the writ has issued. The creditor in and this influenced opinions regarding the elements, 
possession is called tenant hy eleyit. Much less attention was given to them because actual 

ELEGY, commonly a mournful and plaintive discoveries were making on all sides, and the adhe- 
poem, as is implied by the signification of the Greek rents of the phlogistic theory soon gave up the old 
nam e—(elegot, usually derived from X I E I legtin, to elements and applied the term to phlogiston, to the 
cry woe! woe!) But the Greeks and Romans had gases then discovered, the miners! vegetable, and 
elegies which were so called only from the measure of animal adds, the alkalies, earths, and metallic caloes, 
the verse, and were on various Bubiects. The elegiac oil, alcohol and water. The substances considered ss 
measure of the ancients was the distich (which see), simple naturally changed with the change of theory 
consistug of the hexameter alternating with the pen- introduced by Lavoisier, and he therefore considered 
tameter. In this verse, not only sorrow breathes as elements, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, sulphur, 
soft lamentations, but joy and love pour themselves phosphorus, and carbon, the metals and the earths, 
forth in its flowing numbers. Even the war-songs and further practically defined ss an element a body 
of Tyrtfflus and Callinus were in elegiac verse, ss not yet decomposed. This conception of an element 
were also many of the didactic and heroic poems seems to have been tacitly employed by all subseanent 
and moral maxims of the ancients. As the distich chemists, and is now the common definition of the 
was a favourite measure for epitaphs and inscrip- term. The remaining step in the simplification of 
tion® on tombs, a little poem of this sort came to be the elements was made by Davy, who, decomposing 
called an elegy. The distich, however, as already the alkalies into metals and oxygen, opened the way 
mentioned, was never used exclusively for mournful for the reduction of the earths, so that in a few years 
poems, and hence it is well to distinguish poems in the elements were reduced to two great clsasss, the 
elegiac verse from elegy itself. Goethe and Voss, metals and so-called non-metallic elements. Later in- 
like the ancients, have happily applied this measure vestigations have generally tended in two directions: 
to joyful subjects. In the other modem languages one to reduce the number of the elements bg»resolv- 
elegy oommenly signifies a mournful poem. ing two or more of them into one, the other tdUaarffy 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. See Schools, the elements according to some marked characW. 
ELEMENTS. The histoiy of the elements is the These attempts have not succeeded to expo rt ati o n, 
history of philosophy. This is absolutely true of the No simplification of elements has ever been effected, 
earlier Greek systems, the aim of which was to dis- while their actual number has in cr e ase d. The dasti- 
cover the universal whioh would explain all pheno- fications hitherto devised being founded on one or 
mena. The reconciling of systems led to closer ob two characters only, have yielded imperfect r e sults 
■erratic® erf particulars; the defects in accumulated when applied to other characters. Such are the rrissti- 
observations occasioned new theories, these led to oon- fications into non-metallic and metallic, into electro- 
troverries, which again returned to observations. Gra- positive and -negative. In the article OHBmaTBT the 
dually tike elements appeared as vsgue qualities, and more recent classification, according to atomicity, is 
p hi loso ph ers occupied themselves, some with inqulr- given, which is also open to similar objection. The 
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most comprehensive of all the arrangements hitherto 
propoaod is based upon the view that the elements 
form a great but very incomplete series of bodies, 
which may be divided into sections and groups, these 
divisions, however, serving to indioate the analogies 
between-the corresponding members of the groups, as 
well as their differences. The results of this arrange- 
ment are very remarkable. Solitary unexplained 
phenomena become significant by correlation, the dis- 
tinction between non-metals and metals disappears, 
and the shading off of one set of elements into 
another, which defeats every attempt at minute 
classification, is seen to be one of the main argu- 
ments for viewing them as a whole; the blanks 
existing in the series show that all the elements have 
not yet been discovered, and the whole arrangement 
is so cross-checked by the data obtained from chemi- 
cal and physical properties alike, that it forms an 
excellent criterion for ascertaining whether already 
ascertained facts are reliable or not It is difficult 
to say what will be the succeeding phase in the 
history of the elements. At present the number 
of bodies regarded as elementary exoeeds seventy, 
several of them having been discovered as recently 
as the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

ELEMENTS, Magnetic. In terrestrial magnet- 
ism the complete specification of the magnetic force 
at any place and time is given by stating the mag- 
netic dements at that place and time : these are the 
magnetic declination, the magnetic inclination, and 
the horizontal magnetic force. The declination at 
any place is the angle made by the magnetio axis of 
a needle free to turn in a horizontal plane with the 
astronomical north and south line : the inclination is 
the angle by which the magnetic axis of a needle free 
to turn in a vertical plane containing the magnetic 
north and south line dips from the horizontal. (See 
Declinometer and Dipping Needle.) The total 
intensity is a number which expresses the force of 
magnetio attraction at the place and in the direction 
of the dipping needle. It is properly expressed in 
absolute units of force. (For full information, see 
the article Magnetometer.) From thU the hori- 
tontal magnetic force is derived by multiplying it by 
the secant of the angle of dip. 

ELEMI, the name of various fragrant resins 
obtained mainly from trees of the order Burseracem. 
The common West Indian or hard elemi, obtained 
from species of Bursera, is yellowish or greenish, 
opaque or translucent, with a fatty lustre, friable, 
and very fusible. It is slightly heavier than water, 
and is readily soluble in ether, in turpentine, and 
in alcohol, but insoluble in water. African elemi is 
obtained from Boswdlia Freereana or Santiriopsis 
baleamifera; the Brazilian kind from species of Pro- 
Hum or Idea; Manilla elemi from Canarium com- 
mune, and the Mauritius variety from Canarium 
paniculatum. Elemi is a regular constituent of spirit 
varnishes, and the Mani l la kind is used in plasters 
and ointments. 

ELEPHANT, a well-known and sagacious animal 
of theorderof Proboscides, the largest of living quad- 
rupeds. There are at least two distinct living species, 
the Asietio elephant {EUphas Indious) and the Afri- 
can (E. Afrieamu ); and a third species, the Sumatran, 
is reoogntsed by some zoologists. The Asiatio is readily 
domesticated, and is thus the best known; while the 
African, not now domesticated, is considerably the 
larger. There are also several extinot species, whose 
remains are met with in almost every part of the world. 
Few quadrupeds have attracted more attention from 
mankind than the elephant. Formed, sa it were, for 
the servioeof man in warn climates, it possesses every 
attribute that oan render It useful It is strong, 
active, and persevering, and so docile and sagacious 


as to be trained to almost any service. It Is not 
easy to convey in words a distinct idea of the form 
of any animal, and this difficulty is peculiarly felt 
in attempting to describe the elephant, whose appear- 
ance, however, is well known. His eyes are extremely 
small, his ears very large and pendulous. The whole 
form is awkward, the head being large, the body 
massive, and the neck short; the legs are very 
clumsy and shapeless, the feet slightly divided into, 
or, more properly, edged with, small rounded hoofs; 
the tail is somewhat like that of a hog, and fringed 
at the extremity by a few very thick, long black 
hairs. The skin is thick, sparsely covered with 
hair, and generally of a deep ash-brown, approach- 
ing to black, though it is sometimes white or cream- 
coloured. Elephants of this last sort (whioh are 
really albinos) are highly prized in Siam, being one 
of the attributes of royalty, and one of the titles of 
the king is, lord of the white dephant. The tasks 
are not visible in young animals, but in a more ad- 
vanced stage of growth they are eminently conspi- 
cuous, and in a state of maturity they project, in 
some instances, 7 or 8 feet, if not more. These tuBks 
are enormously developed upper incisor teeth. The 
largest on record (possibly that of an extinct 
species) weighed 350 lbs. ; 60 lbB. is a common 
weight. Elephants sometimes attain the height of 
15 feet, but their general height is about 9 or 10. 
Their weight is sometimes enormous, being from 
4000 to 9000 lbs. The female is gravid twentymonths, 
and Beldom produces more than one at a birth: 
this, when first born, is about 3 feet high, and con- 
tinues to grow till it is sixteen or eighteen years of 
age. They are said to live to the age of Iw) years 
and upwards. They feed on vegetables, the young 
shoots of trees, grain, and fruit. The moBt singular 
part of the structure of the elephant iB his trunk, 
whioh is peculiar to th» animal, though the long and 
flexible snout of the tapir bears Borne resemblance to 
it. It is produced by the combination and great 
development of the nose and upper lip, is formed of 
muscular and membranous tissue, and is composed 
of numerous rings. A septum divides it throughout 
its whole length, and it terminates in a kind of 
movable finger. It is of inoh strength as to be 
capable of breaking off large branches from trees, 
whilst, at the Bame time, it is endowed with such 
exquisite sensibility that it can grasp the smallest 
object The natural disposition of the elephant in 
gentle, and his habits social; hence they are 00 m- 
monly seen in herds or families, one individual of 
which acts as leader. Elephants living in a solitary 
state are usually very dangerous, and are known aa 
‘ rogues ’. 

The elephant is found wild in certain localities 
in Hindustan, in mountainous and forest regions; 
in the districts lying north-east of the peninsula 
and in all south-eastern Asia it is plentiful; it 
occurs also in Sumatra and in Borneo, but in the 
latter is scarce. In Africa it is widely spread, but 
is becoming less numerous year by year, on aooount 
of the eagerness with which it is pursued for its 
valuable tusks. In no one locality, probably, is the 
elephant so abundant as in Ceylon, especially the 
elevated forest regions of the island. Here, as Sir 
J. E, Tennent remarks in his work on Ceylon (which 
contains perhaps the beet aocount of the animal 
written), ‘from time immemorial the nativeshave been 
taught to capture and tame them, and the export of 
elephants from Ceylon to India has been going on 
without intermission from the period of thefimt Panic 
war. ... In reoent years there is reason to 
believe that their numbers nave become considerably 
reduoed. . . . Not one elephant in a hundred m 
found with tusks in Ceylon, and the few that poasea 
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them an exclusively melee.' In India elephants 
now form a government monopoly. The shooting 
of them is prohibited except when they become 
dangerous to or too destructive to crops; and 
the right of taking them is only granted by special 
lease. Any person capturing, killing, or injuring an 
elephant renders himself liable to a considerable fine. 
Elephants are caught either singly or in herds. In 
the former case much skill and boldness is required, it 
being necessary to catch adroitly one of the elephant’s 
legB in the noose of a strong rope which is then 
quickly attached to a tree; another leg is then caught, 
and lastly the animal is securely fastened by all four. 
His captovb then encamp beside him, it may be for 
a few weeks, and under their treatment he becomes 
tractable. When a number are to be caught a strong 
inclosure is constructed, and into this the elephants 
are gradually driven, being surrounded by a great 
many beaters, who do all in their power by fires, 
noise, &a, to terrify them. By the aid of tame ele- 
phants the wild ones are tied to trees, and after they 
have become somewhat dispirited they are led away 
between two tame ones, and put under the care of 
keepers, who gradually bring them into subjection. 
At first they are vicious and stubborn enough and 
require frequently to experience the unpleasant effects 
of the iron goad that their trainers ubo. The males 
are generally more unmanageable than the females; 
but those that are most violent and intractable at 
first are often the soonest to become docile and 
submissive. When full tamed they become gentle 
and obedient, and in most cases are exceedingly fond 
of their keepers, and soon learn to distinguish the 
various tones of the human voice, as expressive of 
anger, approbation, or command. It is said, how- 
ever, that the temper of a tame elephant is never to 
be implicitly relied on, as almost all of them are liable 
to fits of stubbornness and irritability. During the 
rutting season this animal is often seized with a 
madness which deprives him of all tractability, and 
renders him so dangerous that it is often necessary 
to kill him. The domesticated elephant requires 
much care, and a plentiful Bupply of food. He is 
liable to various diseases and ailments such as mur- 
rain, sores of the feet and skin, inflammation of the 
eyes, &c. The daily consumption of a working ele- 
phant is, according to Sir J. E. Tennent, 2 cwts. of 
green food and about half a bushel of grain. He 
must be led to the water twice or thrice a day to 
bathe. His daily consumption of water as drink is 
about 40 gallons. One singular fact in regard to the 
Ceylon elephant is worth mention, viz. that the body 
or skeleton of one that has died a natural death is 
hardly ever found. To account for this the natives 
affirm, that the elephants retire to a secret and inac- 
cessible Bpot to die. 

Elephants are employed in carrying burdens on 
their backs, and even with their mouths by means of 
a rope, the end of which they hold with their teeth. 
They load a boat with great rapidity and skill. 
In propelling wheel carriages upon a declivity they 
push them forward with their forehead, and support 
them with their knees. In dragging beams of wood 
along the ground they remove obstacles or elevate 
the ends of the beams so as to clear them. Before 
the invention of firearms they were used in war by 
many nations of antiquity ; they are still employed 
in the East in dragging or carrying artillery. The 
structure of the elephant’s ear was investigated by 
Sir Everard Home, and he came to the conclusion 
that the drum and every other part of the organ is 
much larger in proportion than in other quadrupeds 
or in man; and that there is a remarkable difference 
in the arrangement of the muscular fibres of the 
drum of its ear when compared with some quadrupeds 


and the human species, a sfcructur from which he 
concluded that the elephant has not a musical ear, 
but th^t it can hear sounds at a great distance. Sir 
Everard’ s conclusions have not been supported by 
others, however, and it is a well-known fact that the 
elephant is not insensible to the sound of music. 
The tusks of the elephant have long been applied, 
under the denomination of ivory , to a variety of im- 
portant usee in the arts. From the fossil remains 
which have been discovered it is apparent that they 
must have been abundantly distributed over the 
earth in former times. (See Mammoth and Mas- 
todon, and last plate at Geoloot.) The accounts 
given by writers of the intelligence of the elephant, 
although in many oases evidently exaggerated, still 
afford proof of a surprising degree of sagacity, and 
fully entitle him to the rank of 

‘ The wueet of brutes, with geutle might endowed; 

Though powerful, not destructive.' 

The African Elephant is distinguished from the 
Indian by its greater height, its larger ears, its more 
convex forehead, the closer approximation of the 
roots of the tusks, and the greater density of the 
bone. The back is concave not arched, and both 
sexes have formidable tusks. The dental lamlnjB 
are also fewer and more sinuous on their margins. 

ELEPHANT, Order of the, an ancient Danish 
order of chivalry. It is said to have boen instituted 
about the end of the twelfth century by Canute VX 
to perpetuate the memory of a Danish Crusader who 
had killed an elephant in the Holy Land. It was 
renewed by Christian L in 1462, and placed on its 
resent footing in 1693 by Christian v. It is the 
ighest of the Danish orders. The bearers must be 
Lutherans, must have attained thirty years of age, 
except the princes of the royal family, who are ad- 
mitted at the age of twenty, and must have been for 
at least eight days knights of the order of the Dane- 
brog. The number of members, not counting those 
of die royal family, is restricted to thirty. Foreign 
sovereigns are excepted from these restrictions. The 
statutes of the order were renewed in 1808, and the 
knights of the Danebrog who receive the order of the 
Elephant must now wear their old decorations under 
the new. The ffite of the order is held on the 1st 
of January, when the knights meet in the chapel of 
the order in the castle of Fredericksburg, taking rank 
by seniority upon seats over which are suspended 
their arms and devices. The insignia of the order 
are an enamelled white elephant, bearing on a blue 
housing, bordered with gold and crossed with white, 
a sculptured tower. This decoration is also borne on 
a blue ribbon worn as a scarf from right to left A 
star with a white cross is worn on the left bressk 
On state occasions the elephant is worn attached to 
a chain composed of elephants and castles of gold, 
with a letter D in gold to represent Danta (Denmark). 
The device of the order is Magni animi pretium. 

KLEPHANTA, or Elephant Iblk, called by the 
natives Qhanpur , a small island in the Bay of Bom- 
bay, between Bombay and the mainland 7 miles 
north-east of the former; circumference about 6 miles. 
It consists of two long hills and an intervening vdftey. 
It is chiefly overgrown with wood, but has a few in-* 
habitants, who rear sheep and poultry for the Bombay 
market It is celebrated for a cave temple 180 feet 
long, 123 broad, and 18 high, supported by pillars cut 
out in the rock. Many of these were cut down by the 
Portuguese. There are eight pillars or pilasters in 
a line from the north to the south and from tho seat 
to the west entrances. In the centre ie a gigantic 
trimurti or three-formed god — Brahma the crea t or in 
the middle, with Vishnn the preserver on one side, and 
Siva the destroyer on the other. There are otbar 
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compartments containing other interesting sculp* 
tores ; end also several other rook-caves. The date 
of these constructions is not known, but is supposed 
to be very remote. A large stone elephant whioh 
onoe stood near the landing-place gave its name to 
the island. 

ELEPHANTIASIS, a disease so called from the 
legs of people affected with it growing scaly, rough, 
and wonderfully large, like the legB of an elephant 
The disease may attack any part of the body, but 
usually the legs first In its essence elephantiasis is 
a disease of the lymphatic system of vessels, accom- 
panied by enormous overgrowth of the true skin and 
conneotive tissue. It begins with feverishness, some- 
times high fever. The skin of the affected parts be- 
comes swollen and reddened, often boggy and tender 
to pressure. Intense pain may be experienced in 
the small of the back, in the groins, and about the 
genital organs, where frequently enormous over- 
growth occurs. After a few days the fever abates, 
and the evidences of the attack remain in the over- 
growth and thickening of the parts attacked. After 
a variable interval the attack recurs, and renewed 
thickening of parts occurs, till the limb reaches an 
enormous size, the skin being rough, dark, thick, and 
Boaly, resembling, as said, that of the elephant, and 
the seat, it may be, of weeping eruptions, or of ulcers 
in the folds. The progress of the disease may be slow, 
and without obvious involvement of the general 
health; and, in such cases, perhaps the chief incon- 
venience the patient experiences is the enormously 
bulky leg which he drags about with him. In other 
cases the rapidity of recurrence of the inflammatory 
symptoms, and their violence, produce great suffering 
and exhaustion, and may Boon cause death. When 
the genital organs are attacked a tumour of enormous 
size, reaching even down to the knees, may be the 
result in time. Such tumours have been successfully 
removed by operation. Both BexeB and all ages are 
liable to it; but men suffer more frequently than 
women. In the early stages removal of the person 
from the locality where the disease is endemic is the 
most satisfactory method of treatment The disease 
is not contagious. It is believed that a parasite found 
in the blood of those suffering from it may have a 
casual relationship to it. It is common in hot cli- 
mates — the West Indies, West Coast of Africa, India, 
China, Egypt, Arabia, and Barbados. It is, from 
the latter place, called Barbados leg. This disease 
must not be oonfounded with elephantiasis of the 
Greeks {Elephantiasis Grceoorum ), a kind of leprosy, 
in contradistinction to which Barbados leg is called 
Elephantiasis Arabum (elephantiasis of the Arabs). 

ELEPHANTINE (Arabic, Djeziret-cz-Zalier , 1 isle 
of flowers’), a small island in the Nile, opposite 
Assouan (Syene), remarkable for the ruins with 
which it is covered. The northern part is low, the 
southern elevated and rocky. The Nile for nearly a 
mile above is interrupted by numerous small rocks. 
The islaud is almost covered with ruins piled up on 
each other — Egyptian, Roman, Saracen, and Arabic. 
According to Murray's Handbook for Egypt, 'At the 
beginning of the present century there were the re- 
mains of two temples in Elephantine, one a very 
interesting one built by Amunoph III. They were 
destroyed in 1822 by the then governor of Assooan 
in order to obtain stone for building a palace. The 
greater part of the Nilometer whioh stood at the 
upper end of the island shared the same fate/ 
Among the remains going back to Roman times is 
a quay built of blocks mostly taken from older 
monuments. Many fragments of pottery with in- 
scriptions in Greek have been found, some of these 
being receipts for taxes. 

ELEPHANT'S FOOT {Tettudinaria dephantipes ), 


a plant of the natural order Dioeooreaoeae (the yam 
family), distinguished by the form of its root-stock, 
which forms a nearly hemispherical mass rising a 
little above the ground, and is covered with a thick 
corky bark, divided by farrows, crossing each other 
at right angles, into sections resembling small pyra- 
mids. A slender climbing stem, sometimes 80 or 
40 feet long, bears the organs of the plant. The 
root of the Testudinaria or Tanvus dephantipes is 
used by the Hottentots for food, whence the name 
Hottentot's Bread. 

ELEPHANT SHREW. See Shbew. 

ELEUSINI AN MYSTERIES. See next artidei 

ELEUSIS, in anoient geography a town of Attica, 
about 12 miles north-west of Athens. It was chiefly 
distinguished for the celebration of the mysteries 
of Demeter (Ceres), Persephone (Proserpine), and 
Iacchus. Neither the founder of these mysteries 
nor the time of their origin is known, but they are 
thought to have been introduced from Crete. They 
were among the oldest and most venerated in Greece. 
It is said that when in the reign of Ereohtheus El- 
eusis was subdued by the Athenians, the Eleusmians 
were allowed to retain the control of the mysteries ; 
but this is a mere legend. At a subsequent period 
a temple was erected to Demeter, in Athens; but 
the original seat of the mysteries still continued 
to be regarded with special veneration, and the 
rites were afterwards celebrated partly there and 
partly at Athens. As a preparation for the greater 
mysteries celebrated at Athens and Eleusis, lesser 
Eleusinia were celebrated at Agree on the Ilissus, 
beside Athens. These were held every year in the 
month Anthesterion (February — Marcb^ and ‘con- 
sisted probably to a large extent of purifications, for 
which the water of the IUssub was much used. They 
were held more especially in honour of Persephone, 
called Pherrephatta here, than of Demeter. It appears 
that the carrying off of Persephone was the most 
important representation in these mysteries. ... A 
great many, especially strangers, were initiated into 
these mysteries, who did not proceed to initiation 
into the regular Eleusinia' (Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and 
Rom. Antiq.). These latter were also celebrated 
yearly, in the month Boedromion (September — 
October). They lasted for several days, beginning 
on the 15th of the month. Some time before the 
beginning of the mysteries a candidate for initiation 
went to be examined, and, if found fit, instructed, 
by one (called mystagogus) who had already passed 
through the oeremony of initiation and was familiar 
with the mystic rites. The first day of the annual 
celebration was ocoupied with the assembling at 
Athens of those intending to take part, and on the 
following day, the 16th of the month, the regular 
ceremonies began with what was called the halade 
mystce , in which ' a proclamation was made . . . for 
the departure of all strangers and all murderers; and 
then the order for purification given, “Ye mystee to 
the sea". The “Bea" was sometimes the Pirseus, . . . 
but generally the Rheitoi, two salt streams on the 
Sacred Road’ (Smith). On the next day sacrifices 
were offered up at Athens for the safety of the 
Btate, and on the 18th the Epidauria, a supple- 
mentary sacrifice, was oelebrated. On the 19th a 
procession started from the Eleusinium and pro- 
ceeded to the Iaocheum, where they got the statue of 
Iacchus ; and then passed slowly onwards to Eleusis. 
Many ceremonies were performed on the way, and 
on the morning after arrival sacrifices took place. 
On the nights of the 22nd and 23rd the initiated were 
led by the mystagogus through the dark into the 
lighted interior of the sanctuary, where the final 
mysteries were revealed. The ceremonies consisted 
in searching for Persephone with lamps, partaking of 
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A sort of sacrament or sacred potage, kissing relics, 
and the pUmochoa, a sort of sacrifice to the dead. 
Games and theatrioal exhibitions appear to have fol- 
lowed, and thereafter the people returned to Athens. 
The Eleusinian mysteries continued till the destruc- 
tion of Eleusis by Alario in A.D. 390. There is much 
that is obscure in oar information regarding the 
mysteries, but they were generally supposed to have 
reference to the prospects of a future state, and the 
initiated were believed to be inspired with hopes of 
happiness in a life beyond the grave. See Bloch's 
Der Kult and die Mysterien von Eleusis (Hamburg, 
1997).. 

BLEUTHERA, one of the largest of the Bahama 
Islands. It is of very irregular shape, and like most 
of the islands of the group long and narrow, its length 
being about 70 miles, and its breadth in general from 
2 to 4, though in one part it is 10. Its ohief pro- 
duction is pine-apples. Pop. over 7000. 

ELEVATION, in the ritual of the mass, is the 
lifting up of the elements, immediately after conse- 
cration, to be worshipped by the people. It was 
introduced into the liturgy of the Latin Church in 
the eleventh century, in consequence of the heresy 
of Berengarius, which consisted in denying the real 
presence in the sacrament. The Council of Trent 
ordered that the host should be worshipped with the 
highest adoration, that of Latvia, which is offered to 
God only. 

ELEVATION, in architectural drawing, is a 
vertical representation of any front or side of a 
building drawn without perspective, and according 
to a geometrical scale. 

ELF. See Fairy. 

ELF-ARROWS, Elf-bolts, Elf-shot, are the 
names given to implements of stone (especially 
flint) of various sizes and forms, which are found 
abundantly in many countries, and are the remains 
of arrow-heads, darts, and other rude ancient wea- 
pons. They belong to the same class of ancient 
implements as are described in our article Celts 
(stone hatchets). Stone arrow-heads are likely to 
have been used much later than such weapons as 
hatchets, because even after the nse of bronze was 
introduced its high cost would prevent it from being 
applied to a purpose for which stone was nearly as 
suitable. These rude and ancient implements are 
objects of some extraordinary superstitions. The 
names given above are, of course, of popular and 
comparatively modern origin, and imply that those 
who gave them were completely ignorant of the real 
origin and use of those weapons. These names are 
found independently among the peasantry in Scot- 
land, England, and Ireland, anu the superstitions 
associated with them are much more widely spread. 
According to the popular belief the stones are of 
supernatural origin, and various virtues are attri- 
buted to them. They are worn as charms, and used 
as a protection against lightning; but they are chiefly 
suspected of mischievous consequences. When cattle 
take suddenly ill they are supposed to have been 
struck with them, and even men are said to be 
occasionally wounded by them. A cavern has been 
pointed out where the archfiend carries on the manu- 
facture with the help of attendant imps, who rough- 
hew them while he finishes the work. Similar super- 
stitions prevail in Italy, Africa, and Turkey. See 
Evans’ Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain. 

ELGIN, also called Moray, a northern maritime 
county of Scotland, bounded N. by the Moray Firth; 
B- and b.k. by Banffshire; e. by Inverness-shire; 
and w. by Nairnshire; area, 308,499 acres. Along 
the sea-coast the surface is flat, but inland it rises 
into hills of moderate elevation, intersected by fine 
*nd fertile valleys. The coast-line, which extends 


upwards of 80 miles, presents, in the middle portion, 
bold precipitous rocks of sandstone^ with a few de- 
taohed 'masses, while the two extremities are for 
several miles formed of vast mounds and raised 
beaches of sand and gravel. Oulbin Sands in the 
west form an arid waste where formerly was rich 
arable land. The ohief rivers are the Spey, Louie, 
and Findborn, all remarkable for their romantic 
and picturesque scenery, particularly the Findhom, 
in which, as in the Spey, there is good salmon- 
fishing. There are several loohs in the oounty, 
having fine Bcenery and abundance of excellent 
trout The rocks in the south largely consist of 
granite, feUpar, quartz, and mica-slate. Nearer the 
sea we find the Old Red Sandstone with fish re- 
mains, and a series of gray and yellow sandstones 
with reptilian remains, probably belonging to the 
Trias. Many quarries of freestone are worked, 
especially near the coast; otherwise the mineral 
productions are of little importance. The climate 
is noted for its general mildness, dryness, and salu- 
brity. The soil on the low level tract of land which 
stretches along near the coast, with a breadth vary- 
ing from 5 to 12 miles, is in general fertile and 
highly cultivated, the staple production being wheat 
In other parts of the oounty oats are the chief crop. 
Barley, beans, pease, clover, grasses, potatoes, and 
turnips are also grown, but excepting the last two, 
to no great extent. The great majority of farms 
are small, ranging from 60 to 100 acres, although 
they sometimes reach 600 acres. A great portion 
of the surface of the south and high land* oonsists 
of Btretches of grouse moor and deer forest. About 
one-third of the total area is cultivated. Woods and 
plantations occupy about 49,000 acres. The exports 
from the county are corn, timber, whisky, and salmon. 
The county unites with Nairnshire in returning one 
member to the House of Commons. Principal towns 
and villages— Elgin, the county town, Forres, Foch- 
abers, Burghead, and Lossiemouth. Pop. (1891), 
43,471 ; (1901), 44,808. 

ELGIN, an ancient city, now a royal and parlia- 
mentary burgh, capital of the above county, on the 
Lossie, about 6 miles from its influx into the Moray 
Firth, 37 miles x. of Inverness, 70 N.w. of Aberdeen. 
It is pleasantly situated on a gently rising ground, 
and is surrounded by an amphitheatre of wooded 
heights. The High Street is a spacious well-paved 
street running east and west and about a mile long. 
A distinguishing feature of the town is the number 
of its elegant mansions and villas. The principal 
public buildingB are the town-hall, a handsome build- 
ing in the Scottish Renaissance style; the parish 
church, in the centre of the main street, a beautiful 
Grecian edifice, with a richly ornamented cupola 
and a Doric portioo; the other churches (including 
a Roman Catholic and an Episcopal church), Gray's 
Hospital, the Elgin Institution, the academy, assem- 
bly-rooms, the city and county buildings, the Elgin 
Club, the New Club, the market buildings, the 
museum, Victoria School of Science and Art, the 
lunatic asylum, the Morayshire union poor-house, 
and the iaiL The market -cross, destroyed hr the 
eighteenth century, has been restored, and theiw are 
ruins of a castle. The most interesting architectural' 
object in the town, however, is the cathedral, now 
in ruins, but onoe the most magnificent in Scotland. 
Of this venerable building, ’llie Lanthorn of the 
North ' as it was called, there remain some splendid 
fragments only. Its entire length was 282 feet by 86 
feet broad, the transept was 116 fee t in length, and 
the tower which roee from its centre, 198 feet high. 
Its foundation-stone was laid by Bishop Andrew de 
Moravia, J uly 19, 1224. It was plundered and burned 
in 1390 by the ’Wolf of Badenoch’, Ale x ande r 
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Stewart, ton of Robert IL; and in 1568 its leaden 
roof was stripped off bj order of the Regent Murray 
and his council, since which period it has gradually 
fallen into ita present state of decay. It is now 
carefully preserved under the supervision of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Elgin has 
a literary and scientific association, with a museum 
rich in geology, natural history, and antiquities, a 
publio library, &o. Brewing, distilling, iron-founding, 
coach-building, the manufacture of woollens, &c., are 
oarried on, and there is considerable trade in grain, 
butter, and other farm produce. Elgin unites with 
Chilian, Banff, Peterhead, Eintore, and Inverurie (the 
Elgin burghs), in sending a member to the House 
of Commons. Pop. in 1891, 7799; in 1901, 8407. 

ELGIN, James Bruoe, Eighth Eabl of, and 
twelfth Earl of Kincardine, Governor -general of 
India, was the second son of Thomas, seventh earl, 
and was bom in London 20th July, 1811. He was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, was 
first-class in Classics in 1832, and became a Fellow 
of Merton College. In 1841 he entered Parliament 
as member for Southampton, and in the same year 
he succeeded to the earldom. In 1842 he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Jamaica. HiB rule in Jamaica 
was so successful that in 1846 he was appointed 
Governor-general of Canada, and there he succeeded 
by a conciliatory policy in allaying the discontent 
which had broken out and for some time oontinued. 
In 1849 he was raised to the British peerage as Baron 
Elgin of Elgin. In 1855 he returned to England, 
and was sent in 1857 as special ambassador to China, 
where in the following year he succeeded in con- 
cluding the Treaty of Tientsin. He also concluded 
a treaty with Japan by which several ports were 
opened to British trade. In 1859 he became a 
member of Lord Palmerston’s cabinet, with the office 
of postmaster-general. In 1860, the Chinese emperor 
having manifested unfriendliness, Lord Elgin was 
sent to enforoe the treaty, which he did by entering 
Peking in state and destroying the imperial summer 
palace. Immediately thereafter, in 1861, he was 
appointed to suooeed Lord Canning as Governor- 
general of India. He maintained internal peace, and 
exerted himself unceasingly for the internal develop- 
ment of the country. He died on 20th November, 
1868, at a hamlet in the Himalayan passes called 
Dhurmsala, while engaged in a tour of inspection in 
the north of India. 

ELGIN MARBLES, the name given to a splen 
did collection of antique sculptures which were 
brought from Athens to England by the seventh 
Earl of Elgin in 1814. They were afterwards pur- 
chased by the British Parliament for £35,000, and 
are now to be seen in the British Museum. The 
Elgin Marbles comprise some of the finest remains 
of ancient art, and offer the richest field for study. 
They are mostly from the Parthenon, and consist of 
figures in high and low relief and in the round, 
representing gods, goddesses, and heroes; the com- 
bat of the Centaurs and Lapithe ; the Panathenaio 
prooession, Ac. They exhibit Greek sculpture in its 
highest stage, and were partly the work of Phidias. 

ELIAS. See Elijah. 

ELIAS, Mount St., one of the highest peaks of 
North America, 18,010 feet above eea- level. It 
stands near the west ooast, on the line of demar- 
cation between Canadian territory and the United 
States territory of Alaska, and is seen towering mag- 
nificently above a number of snow-clad peaks. 

ELIJAH, the most distinguished of the prophets 
of Israel His history is to be found in 1 Kings xvii. 
to xxL, and 2 Kings l and iL He flourished during 
the reigns of Ahab and Ahasiah, and until the be- 
ginning of the reign of Jehoram. He was especially 


employed to denounce vengeance on the kings of 
Israel for their apostasy from the national Faith, 
and many miraculous circumstances are recorded of 
his life. He incnrred the anger of Jezebel, the wife 
of Ahab, for Blaying the prophets of Baal and of the 
groves at the brook Kuhon, and she instigated her 
husband to put him to death; but Elijah fled to> 
Horeb, where he received a divine manifestation, 
and afterwards returning to SamAria denounced the 
vengeance of God against Ahab for the murder of 
Naboth and the usurpation of his vineyard. Elijah 
was at length taken up to heaven in the presence 
of Elisha, his successor, who saw him ascend in a 
chariot of fire (2 Kings ii.). This event occurred, 
according to Ussher, b.o. 896. 

ELIOT, George, the assumed literary name of 
Mary Ann, or, as she preferred to write the name in 
later years, Marian Evans, one of the greatest novel- 
ists of the nineteenth century. She was the daugh- 
ter of a Warwickshire land agent, and was born at 
Arbury farm, near Nuneaton, on 22nd November, 1819* 
She received her early education at Attleborough, 
Nuneaton, and Coventry, and sooner or later, either 
under the tuition of masters or by teaching herself, 
she acquired a knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, 
German, and Italian; she also studied Hebrew, and 
for some time devoted herself to the study of muBic, 
becoming an excellent piano player. She was also 
a constant and omnivorous reader. Shortly after 
her twenty-first year she came into personal contact 
with friends who held rationalistic views in regard 
to religious matters, and though previously she had 
been attached to the doctrines of the evangelical 
school (she had an aunt a Methodist preach**), her 
religious views now underwent such a change as to 
cause a breach between her and her father which 
seems never to have been entirely closed up. Her 
first literary undertaking was the continuation of a 
translation of Strauss’B Life of Jesus, commenced by 
her friend Mrs. Hennell, and completed by onr au- 
thoress in 1846. In 1849 she went abroad, returning 
to England next year, and in 1861 she took up her 
abode as a boarder in the house of John Chapman, 
editor of the Westminster Review. This connection 
led to her being attached to that periodical as sub- 
editor. Various articles in the Review from 1862 
onwards have been attributed to her, but her princi- 
pal work appears to have been the writing of the 
summaries of contemporary literature. It was not, 
however, until January, 1857, that she came promi- 
nently into public notice, when the first of a series 
of tales entitled Scenes from Clerical Life appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. These tales immediately 
arrested attention, and obtained the praise of the 
editor, who was informed that he was to know the 
author as George Eliot Mr. John Blackwood was 
as ignorant of tne author’s identity for a considerable 
time as was all the world except Mr. G. H. Lewes 
and one or two others. The Soenes came to an end 
in November, 1857, and in the February following, 
the first ohapters of Adam Bede were m the pub- 
lisher’s hands, the whole work being completed and 
sent In by October. The success which attended the 
publication of this powerful story of English rural 
life was unmistakable, and publio curiosity was 
greatly exoited as to the personality of the author. 
The oredit of authorship was openly ascribed to 
various persons of more or lass note and was claimed 
by others of more or less modesty and honesty. The 
secret soon began to leak out. Months before her 
second novel, The Mill on the Floss, was published 
(1860) it was well known, among literary circles at 
least, that George Eliot was none other than Marian 
Evans, the Westminster Reviewer. By this time 
was established that dose association and literary 
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fellowship with the talented philosophical writer, 
George H. Lewes, which terminated only with the 
death of the latter but a little more than two years 
before her own. In 1661 was published Silas Mar- 
nor, another story of humble country life, a painful, 
bat powerful and interesting tale. Two yean later 
•he gave to the world Romola, an historical novel 
of Italian life in the time of Savonarola, which is 
considered by a select few as her greatest intellectual 
achievement This was followed by Felix Holt, a 
glory d ealing with political, social, and religious 
peculiarities (1866) ; Middlemarch, somewhat weak 
and diffuse as a. story, but replete with pregnant 
thought and oletir delineation of character (1871); 
and Daniel Deronda, containing some striking and 
original sketches of Jewish life and character (1876). 
Previous to this she had acquired some renown as a 
poetess through the publication of several volumes of 
poems, among which may be mentioned The Spanish 
Gypsy (1868), Agatha (1869), and The Legend of 
Jubal (1874). Her last work was a series of essays, 
entitled the Impressions of Theophrastus Such (1879). 
In May, 1880, she married Mr John Cross, but died 
rather suddenly at Chelsea on the 22d of December 
of that year. Her Life, as unfolded in her Letters 
and Journals, w&b published in 1885 by her husband. 

ELIS, a country in the west of the Peloponnesus, 
where Olympia was situated. (See Olympic Games.) 
It was bounded on the east by Arcadia, on the south 
by Messenia, and ran along the coast, watered by the 
river Alpheua. Elis was the capital of the country. 

ELISION, a term used in grammar to designate 
the catting off of a short vowel at the end of a word 
when the following word begins with a vowel, for 
the purpose of avoiding the hiatus. In some lan- 
guages, to mark where the elision takes place, an 
apostrophe is inserted. The elision occurs frequently 
in poetical language or versification, and more especi- 
ally in Greek and Homan poets, who were wont in 
this way to cut off even diphthongs. 

ELIXIR (from the Arabic), the word originally 
applied by the alchemists to the philosopher’s Btone, 
and to certain other preparations, for instance, corro- 
sive sublimate. It is now the name of several medi- 
cines consisting of wine, or spirits of wine, and vari- 
ous resinous, bitter, vegetable substances. The word, 
however, is almost gone out of use, and its place sup- 
plied by tincture. Elixirs, indeed, differ from tinc- 
tures by having a thicker and more opaque consist- 
ence, and by containing less spirit The stomach 
elixirs of Frederic Hoffmann and Stoughton are well 
known. The former is prepared by dissolving in 
Malaga or Hungary wine the extract of cardamoms, 
orange-peel, canella, myrrh, and adding to the solu- 
tion a little tincture of cloves and of saffron. Stough- 
ton’s elixir consists of absinth, gentian, rhubarb, cas- 
csrilla, and orange-peel, steeped in spirits of wine. 

Paregoric elixir, a popular remedy for cough, con- 
tains opium, benzoic add, camphor, oil of anise, dis- 
solved in spirit and strained. Scotch paregoric omits 
camphor and adds saffron and strong ammonia, the 
proportions being besides different Elixir of vitriol 
consists of cinnamon, ginger, spirit and sulphuric 
add macerated for a week and strained ; and a mix- 
toue of a large number of aromatic substances, with 
*ug*r y spirit and sulphuric add digested for three 
we *ka constitutes Mynsicht’s elixir. 

ELIZABETGRAJ), a fortified town, Russia, in the 
government and 180 miles n. by w. of Kherson, in a 
Pjain on the InguL It consists of the town proper, 
tailt with the greatest regularity in spacious streets, 
o cc asi ona lly lined with trees; of four suburbs, and of 
the citadel, sorrounded by six bastions. The military 
ooloniea on this side of the Bug have their head- 
qurtemhan. Pop. (1897), 61,841. 
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ELIZAS ETH, Queen of England, one of the 
greatest sovere igns of modem times, was the daugh- 
ter of Henry VEIL and of Anne Boleyn. She was 
born at Greenwich, 7th September, 1688, and almost 
immediately declared heiress to the crown. After 
her mother had been beheaded (1686) both she and 
her sister Mary were declared bastards (28 Henry 
VIII. cap. vii.); finally she was placed after Prince 
Edward and the Lady Mary in the order of suc- 
cession (86 Henry VIII. oap. L). Thus, while the 
first two marriages of King Henry were both still 
held to be illegal, the ohildren of both were legiti- 
mized. Elizabeth received a classical education, aa 
was customary with females of rank in her time, and 
under her tutor Roger Ascham she is said to have 
attained very considerable proficiency in Latin and 
Greek. During her fathers life, as well as in the 
reign of her brother, various negotiations were entered 
into for her marriage. The Duke d’Angouldme and 
Philip of Spain, who afterwards married her sister, 
were among the matches proposed for her ; but the 
only affair of this kind in which Bhe may be supposed 
to have been personally interested was the suit of 
Lord Seymour of Sudley, the Protector Somerset’s 
brother. It is certain that even during the life of 
Catharine Parr, the widow of Henry VIII., whom 
he married, the familiarities in which he indulged 
with the Lady Elizabeth were only too well encour- 
aged. Both before this marriage and after the death 
of his wife he was a suitor for the hand of the prin- 
cess; but his ambitious designs in this and other 
matters were not countenanced by the council, and 
ultimately cost him his life. 

On the death of King Edward Elizabeth vigor- 
ously supported the title of Queen Mary against the 
pretensions of Lady Jane Grey, by which her own 
title as well as her sister’s were barred. She rode to 
meet her sister, accompanied by 1000 horse, and this 
bold proceeding was of no small service in confirming 
the doubtful in their allegiance; but favours from 
rivals are proverbially ill received, and Elizabeth 
gained little for herself by a policy in whioh it was 
well understood she had her own interest in view. 
After Wyatt’s conspiracy her life waa in great dan- 
ger, and was probably only saved by the intercession 
of Philip, who had not the rancorous jealousy of her 
sister. She was committed to the Tower, from 
whenoe the was removed to Woodstock, where she 
was confined with great strictness. She afterwards, 
through Philip’s intercession, obtained greater lib- 
erty; but throughout the whole reign she continued 
an object of suspicion and surveillance. The danger 
she now incurred developed a trait In her character 
whioh ever after continued conspicuous, her power 
of dissimulation. She made every demonstration not 
only of oonformity, but of zealous adherence to the 
established religion. She opened a chapel in her 
hoose; entertained Roman Catholio priests; kept 
a large crucifix suspended in her chamber ; worked 
garments for saints; and accompanied the queen In 
her religious professions. Her conduct in this must 
not be judged from the point of view of rigid Pro- 
testantism, which Elizabeth never professed; but 
there were some at least among the Catholio oere- 
monies and customs to which she could not be sup- 
posed to give a sincere adherence. Nevertheless, 
her false zeal must have been well and ably sus- 
tained, for her conduct was not left to the report 
of friends, but carefully watched by spies and in- 
formers. It is remarkable that at this period, when 
her life wee constantly in danger, Elizabeth did not 
rescue herself from the power of her sister by a mar- 
riage with a foreign pnnee. It was from no want 
of suitors that she failed to avail herself of this re- 
source. Philip was most anxious to have her mar- 
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ifed out of the kingdom; sad If the Duke of Savoy, pleted in this Parliament The differeneea between 
w ho m he proposed, was unacceptable from his Oath- the first and the second reformation were, generally, 
oBjdem, there was Brio, son of the TTfag pf Sweden, as respects the latter, in a retrograde direction. 
Who long after continued to press his suit ; but Eliza- Elizabeth had less extreme opinions than many sup 
both refused both. The fact is, she felt in herself a porters of the new faith. She was tolerant for 
capacity for role, and her sister's health opened np instance, in regard to images, and is said to have 
for her an early prospect of the throne, whioh she entertained scruples as to the extent of the royal 
was unwilling to periL MarVs reign was not with- supremacy in spiritual matters; but if she did, they 
out advantage to Elizabeth. It faded her councillors must have been purely speculative. They oertainly 
as well as herself, and gave her the opportunity of vanished on the first taste of power. 

■dating them to advantage. Her adviser through- If the formal establishment of the reformed religion 
out the whole of it was William Cecil, afterwards was easily completed, the security and defence of the 
Lord Burleigh, who had already been a minister settlement was the main object of the policy and the 
under Edward VI., and continued for the rest of his chief souroe of all the struggles and contentions of her 
life to be one of the chief councillors and most able reign. What made the position so difficult was the in- 
ministers of Elizabeth, to whom he was in many re- toleranoe by which at this period and for long after all 
spects a oongenial spirit. religious sects were characterized. No sooner were the 

On the 17th of November, 1558, Mary’s disas- Puritans freed from the oppressive tyranny of Mary’s 
trous reign came to a dose. Elizabeth was im- reign than they began to claim predominance for their 
mediately recognized queen by Parliament In her own dogmas. But it was far from the intention of the 
first public appearances she showed how well she queen and the supporters of the Established Church, 
had studied the art of winning the hearts of the notwithstanding the common persecutions they had 
people, but her sister's severities had rendered her endured, to grant them even liberty of worship, 
pains almost superfluous, and the great sense of Elizabeth’s own determination, as expressed by her- 
relief from an almost intolerable oppression ren- self, was that none should be allowed to turn aside 
dared her acoession one of the most joyous on re- either to the right hand or the left from the drawn 
oord. On entering London she was met by the line of prescribed duty, and in insisting upon uni- 
bishops, whom she permitted to kiss her hand, with formity of worship she was not singular, but was 
the exoeptlon of Bonner, ‘whom she omitted for acting in the spirit of her age. This principle was 
sundry severities in the time of his authority.' It not less firmly held in her reign than in her sister’s, 
was now that the caution and secrecy characteristic however the penalties for infringing it may have 
equally of Elizabeth and Cecil, and which enabled been modified; and the Catholics on the one hand, 
(hem to do such great things, appeared in spontane- and the Puritans on the other, restrained only by 
ous exercise. The Catholic religion was still pro- their dread and hatred of each other, weft* made the 
dominant in the House of Lords, and any attempt to irreconcilable enemies of the existing order. More- 
overthrow it suddenly might have been attended over, from the necessities of the struggle the severi- 
with the greatest danger. Elizabeth made no im- ties of Elizabeth's reign went on increasing as time 
mediate change in her habits. For a full month the advanced. At first no one suffered death for his 
ceremonies of the Roman Church were retained in opinions ; but latterly, under various pretexts, many 
all their state. A solemn funeral service was held were put to death, chiefly for religion. Eventually, 
for Queen Mary in Westminster Abbey, at her inter- on one occasion, in 1575, the writ of De Haeretioo 
meat on 18th December. On the 24th a similar Comburendo was revived, and two foreigners, in 
service was held there for Charles V. The queen spite of an earnest appeal addressed to the queen by 
even intimated her acoession to the pope. In pri- John Fox, the martyrologist, were consigned to the 
veto she allowed herself a little relaxation of her flames of Smithfield. The struggle against the 
bonds. On Christmaa-day, when the bishop was Catholics was the most severe, chiefly because they 
preparing to say mass in her great closet, she retired were supported by foreign powers ; so that while 
with her nobles after the Gospel was done. She re- their religion was wholly prohibited, even exile was 
tained the greater part of her sister’s council, choos- forbidden them in order to prevent their intrigues 
ing only seven new councillors, who were Protes- abroad. Many Catholics, particularly priests, suffered 
tants, it is true, but who were not then known as death during this reign. Simple nonconformity, from 
such. Like Cedi and herself, they had all con- whatever cause, was pursued with the severest pen- 
formed, and possessed the necessary qualification for alties. The fine imposed for non-attendanoe at 
Elizabethan councillors of accomplished hypocrisy, church was £20 per month (Act of 1581), while so 
Such were her difficulties, notwithstanding her great strait were the lines of conformity drawn, that many 
prudence, that at her coronation, whioh was con- more clergymen were driven out of the church by 
ducted according to the Roman ceremonial, only differences about the position of altars, the wearing 
one of all the bishops, Oglethorpe of Carlisle, could of caps, and such like matters, than were forced to 
be found to set the crown on her head. The obstacle, resign by the change from Rome to Reformation. 
It is said, was her refusal to permit the elevation of These stringent measures were, however, tike rigid 
the host. She had also before this authorized the consequences of the false position assumed, 
reading of the liturgy in English. The first great Elizabeth’s first Parliament approached her on a 
object of her reign was the settlement of religion. A subject which, next to religion, was the chief trouble 
Parliament was immediately called, to which this of her reign, the succession to the cr o wn : they re- 
work was assi gned. The Parliament met on 25th quested her to marry. She replied in a long speech, 
January, and was dissolved on the 8th May, but its declaring her intention to live and die a virgin. It Is 
object was already accomplished. The nation was certain, from her conduct both before and after, that 
prepared for a return to the reformed faith, and the this declaration was only a convenient affectation of 
Parliament was at the bidding of the court The prudery, whioh at onoe served to flatter her vanity and 
reformation of religion in England was the work of to veil her real indecision. Elizabeth had all the 
Grammar, and had already been accomplished in the susceptibility with more than the ambition of a 
reign of Edward VL ; the re-establishment of the eocle- woman. She saw too dearly for her own interest 
statical system of the national church on the basis the restraints to whioh each particular marriage 
on whioh it has remained to the present day was the might subject her, and therefore, with obvious hesl- 
work of Cedi and Elizabeth, ana it was nearly oom- talaon on more than one occasion, she shunned them 
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all- baft In doing so Ae left the painful question I 
ol the suooeaaion open, which mused her more sorrow 
aliooet the wont miman could have done. 
Hhr wisest course would probably have been to have 
elevated some feeble favourite, over whom she might 
easily have retained her influence, to the throne. At 
this very time she had aproposal from the infatuated 
Philip. 1ft was impossible she oould have accepted 
him* but her dissimulation, which led her to make 
capital of everything, would not permit her to give 
him a direct refusal. 

The love of power which kept her from marriage 
inspired* in Elizabeth the most furious jealousy of 
all pretenders to the English succession, and led 
her into crimes which her otherwise mild and be- 
nignant disposition would have shunned The ladies 
Catharine and Mary Grey felt her vengeance for the 
simple crime of marrying; although the latter, pur- 
posely to disarm her, had chosen a husband of no 
rank. Both were imprisoned till their death, while 
the lieutenant of the Tower was dismissed for per- 
mitting the husband of the former, the Earl of Hert- 
ford, to have access to her. Such actions might have 
rested in obscurity, but Elizabeth had a rival more 
illustrious who caused her far other anxieties, and 
her treatment of whom cast the deepest stain upon 
her reign, the unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots. 
The story of Mary’s fate is mixed up with the politi- 
cal events of Elizabeth’s reign, of which the briefest 
notice must suffice. On her accession the country 
was at war with France. Peace waa easily concluded 
(1559); but the assumption by Francis and Mary of the 
royal arms and titles of England led to an immediate 
interference on the part of Elizabeth in the affairs of 
Scotland She entered into a league with the Lords 
of the Congregation, or leaders of the Reformed party; 
and throughout her reign this party became distinc- 
tively an English one, and was frequently serviceable 
in furthering her policy. She also gave early bujh 
port to the Huguenot party in France, and to the 
Protestants in the Netherlands, so that throughout 
Europe she was looked on as the head of the Pro- 
testant party. This ;>olicy roused the implacable 
resentment of Philip, who strove in turn to excite 
the Catholics against her, both in her own dominions 
and in Scotland After the detention of Mary in 
England, a measure dictated rather by jealousy than 
by the usual good policy of Elizabeth, he fomented 
the various rebellions in her favour formed in Eng- 
land and Ir elan d, and at her death declared himself 
her avenger. Mary, as is well known, was imprisoned 
nineteen years in England, whither she fled to the 
protection of Elizabeth. Her imprisonment was fol- 
lowed by a series of conspiracies, beginning with that 
under the Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, and ending with the plot of Babington, which 
finally determined Elizabeth to make away with her 
captive. The execution of Queen Mary was, never- 
theless, the chief political blander of Elizabeth's 
reign. The duplicity with which it was contrived, 
*na Elizabeth's unscrupulous seventy to her instru- 
ment Davison, have deprived the deed of any pos- 
sible justification. If the death of Mary did not 
raise up new enemies to Elizabeth on the Continent 
it at least gave a just cause of scandal to those she 
already had, and it was no small attainment in bad 
policy to shock the master of Alva and the authors 
of the St Bartholomew. To return for a moment 
t° the last event, the news of the massacre of St 
Bartholomew was received in England with horror. 
It di d net, perhaps, excite quite no much in the 
oouit. Shortly after it oootured Wakingfaam sent 
aeo r s tai y to thank the king and Catharine de 
Medirfs for the gnat care it had pleased them to 
have of the during the late tumult Eliza- 


beth had for some time been engaged In a negotia- 
tion for marriage with the Duke a’ Ataugan (after- 
wards d' Anjou); the negotiation was still carried on, 
and was ultimately nearly anon— fuL In 1680 the 
duke arrived in London to pursue his suit, which had 
lasted nearly tan yean, in person. He waa well re- 
ceived, but still the queen nesitated. It is said she 
wept because her ooundl were less prompt in advis- 
ing her to marry than formerly. She was now forty- 
seven. The following winter the duke paid another 
visit and the marriage was all but oonoluded. But 
prudence prevailed, and she finally informed him she 
oould never marry. 

The state of Franoe, as indicated by the change of 
government consequent on the accession of Henry 
IV., who was assisted by Elizabeth, obviated any 
danger that might have arisen from the indignation 
which the execution of Queen Mary had caused in 
that country. Nowhere, however, was that event 
more meekly borne than by King James. The Scot- 
tish Solomon had thought his mother's danger a 
favourable opportunity for sententious observations 
about the strangeness of her case, and now his philo- 
sophy was nonplussed. His awe of Elizabeth and 
his dread of interfering with his own right of succes- 
sion to England made him powerless, and he ac- 
cepted an addition to his pension in fall of all griev- 
ances. Philip was not to be so appeased. He had 
other grievances, to which the execution of Mary 
lent edge. The fleets of Elizabeth had galled him 
in the West Indies, her arms and subsidies had helped 
to deprive him of the Netherlands; the Armada was 
already in preparation. Therefore he called the Queen 
of England a murderess, and refused to be satisfied 
even with the sacrifice she seemed prepared to make 
of her Dutch allies. The Armada sailed on 29th 
May, 1588. Its fate is too well known to need re- 
capitulation. The war with Spain dragged on till 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign. 

During her long reign Elizabeth showed her judg- 
ment in nothing so much as in the councillors she 
trusted. But while the splendour of her government 
at home and abroad was sustained by such men an 
Burleigli, Bacon, Walsingham, Throgmorton, and the 
unfortunate Davison, who served her with a zeal 
which did not always spare even their own reputa- 
tions, she had personal favourites of less merit who 
were often more brilliantly rewarded. It is sufficient 
to name Dudley, whom she created Earl of Leicester, 
offered as a husband to Mary, and would perhaps 
have gladly taken as her own; and Essex, who was 
still more a personal favourite, though much 1— a 
courtier. The latter had some merit as a soldier; 
but his violent temper, ill-suited to the queen’s 
haughty disposition, brought about his rain. He was 
beheaded in 1601, and Elizabeth never forgave her- 
self his death. Her own health soon after gave way, 
and she died on 24th March, 1608, naming James of 
Scotland as her successor. 

Besides its political glories, the reign of Elizabeth 
was the golden sge of English literature. If all else 
could be forgotten, it would be remembered as the 
age of Spenser and of Shakapeare, not to mention a 
host of minor names. The naval achievements of 
Drake and the discoveries of Raleigh concurred to 
do it honour. Thus everything conspired to throw 
a halo round the name of Elizabeth, when regarded 
as a sovereign, and seen as she would be in her own 
day, especially by foreign beholden, through the 
drapery of state. If a minute criticism has exp ose d 
some of the weakness of the individual women wbe 
bore this burden, it must be remembered that the 
process La only half fair. As a sovereign she Is 
entitled to her surroundings, and as an absolute 
ruler, a§ to a great extent she undoubtedly WMfc 
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■he mint have her share of praise for the good 
that wae done In her name. It is no small merit 
to select mod councillors and to adhere to them. 
Elizabeth kne how to do both; and yet she was 
no poppet In the hands of her advisers. Though 
haughty and imperious to the Commons, she knew 
both when and how to yield. She studied with rare 
sagacity the temper of the people ; and high as were 
her notions of prerogative, she may fairly be con- 
sidered the first constitutional monarch of England. 

ELIZABETH (formerly Elizabethtown), a city, 
capital of Union county, New Jersey, United States, 
14 b.w. from New York, with which it has 
amide communication by railway and steamer. It 
is beautifully situated in a fertile country, and has 
many fine paved streets. The public buildings in- 
clude about 25 churches, court-house, city -hall, a 
number of excellent schools, charitable and other 
institutions. The Singer Sewing Machine Co. has 
a large factory, and there are foundries, oil -cloth 
factories, &c. Pop. (1890), 87,764 ; (1900), 52,130. 

ELIZABETH, St., of Thuringia, distinguished 
for her piety and virtue, the daughter of Andreas IL, 
king of Hungary, was bom at Presbnrg 1207, and 
In 1221 was married to Louis, landgrave of Thurin- 
gia, to whom she had been betrothed at four years 
of age. While the husband devoted himself to 
knightly exploits, the wife was distinguished by the 
mild virtues of her sex. When Germany, and espe- 
cially Thuringia, was oppressed with famine and pes- 
tilence, she caused many hospitals to be erected, fed 
a multitude of the poor from her own table, and sup- 
plied their wants with money and clothing. She 
wandered about in a humble dress, relieving the 
sorrows of the wretched. Louis died on a crusade, 
and her own life terminated November 19, 1281, in 
an hospital which she had herself established. She 
was regarded as a saint by her admiring contempo- 
raries, and four years after her death this canoniza- 
tion was approved by Pope Gregory IX. A beauti- 
ful church and a costly monument were erected over 
her tomb. The latter is now one of the most splen- 
did remain* of Gothic architecture in Germany. 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, a style 
of architecture which began to prevail in England 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James L It 
succeeded to the Tudor style, properly so called, with 
which it is sometimes confounded. The Elizabethan 
style was a mixture of the Gothic with the Italian, 
often very picturesque, but without purity and unity 
of design. It was characterized by deeply embayed 
windows and galleries of great length. It was chiefly 
exemplified in the mansions of the nobility. 

ELIZABETH PETROWNA, Empress of Russia, 
was the daughter of Peter the Great and Catharine. 
She was bora in 1709 or 1710, and asoended the 
throne on 7th December, 1741, as the result of a 
conspiracy. In which Ivan VX, a minor, who had 
reigned only one year, was deposed. This conspiracy 
was also a reaction of the old Russian party against 
the reforming policy introduced by Peter L, and the 
influence of strangers on the internal government of 
Russia. Elizabeth is said to have rivalled her mother 
In beauty, and to have surpassed her in her love of 
pleasure. Her reign was stained both by her un- 
bridled licentiousness and the tyranny of her govern- 
ment, which was conducted by favourites. Banish- 
ment to the mines of Siberia and imprisonment in 
was awarded for the slightest political 
offences. She was a patron of literature, and cor- 
responded with Voltaire, to whom she supplied 
for hb life of Peter the Great She also 
founded the University of Moscow and the Academy 
of Fhw Arts of St Petersburg. Besides her numer- 
ous avowed lovers, she had a secret marriage with 


a Russian of low rank, but handsome appeer an oa 
During her reign Russia was engaged in several wars. 
The first, with Sweden, in 1748, wae speedily and 
advantageously concluded by tire Peace cl Aba 
zabeth afterwards sent an army, in 1748, to assist 
Maria Theresa in the war of the Succession, whioh con- 
tributed to bring about the Peaoe of Aix-la-Ohapelle; 
and she joined in the Seven Years’ war against 
Prussia, animated by hatred of Frederick IL, some 
disparaging remarks made of her by Frederick having 
been reported to her for the purpose of exciting her 
enmity. She died in 1762, before this war was con- 
cluded 

ELIZABETH STUART, Queen of Bohemia, 
daughter of James I. of England and VI. of Scot- 
land, was born in Falkland Palace, Fifeshire, on 16th 
August, 1596. A marriage was contracted between 
her and the Palatine Frederick, and celebrated with 
-eat pomp at Whitehall on 14th February, 1618. 
er husband was then at the head of the Protestant 


interest in Germany, and in 1619 he aooepted the 
crown of Bohemia offered to him by the revolted 
Protestants of that country. This he was only able 
to retain for a very Bhort period; and after his defeat 
by the imperialists at the battle of Prague, on 8th 
November, 1620, he and his wife were obliged to flee, 
first to Breslau and Berlin, and then to tne Hague. 
Elizabeth had thirteen children, several of whom 
died early. Charles Louis, the eldest surviving, was 
reinstated in the palatinate by the Treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648. His daughter, Elizabeth Charlotte, 
was the seoond wife of Philip, duke of Orleans, bro- 
ther of Louis XIV. Her descendants were excluded 


by their Catholicism from the crown of England, but 
one of them was regent of France during the mino- 
rity of Louis XV.; and another, Louis Philippe, 
ascended the throne after the revolution of 1880. 
Her sons Princes Rupert and Maurice distinguished 
themselves in the civil war m England. Her daughter 
Sophia, married into the house of Brunswick, beoame 
Electress of Hanover, and mother of George L 
Elizabeth Stuart’s cause was extremely popular 
with the English nation, and after her husband was 
deprived of the crown of Bohemia she still retained 
among them the endearing epithet of ‘ Queen of 
Hearts.’ She returned to England at the Restoration 
with her nephew Charles II., and died at Leicester 
House, London, on 18th February, 1662. 

ELK See Dkkr. 

ELL (Latin, ulna, the fore-arm), a measure which 
obtains, under different denominations, in most coun- 
tries, whereby cloths, stuffs, linens, silks, fto, are 
measured. The ell English is 5 quarters, or 45 
inches; the ell Flemish, 8 quarters, or 27 inches. In 
Scotland an ell contained 87*2 inches English. 

ELLAGIC ACID, or Bezoabdio Acid, is sepa- 
rated from oriental bezoare by dissolving them in 
cold strong potash, away from the air, panning a cur- 
rent of carbonio add, Collecting the ellagate of potas- 
sium, washing and recrystallizing it, and then liber- 
ating the ellagic add by hydrochloric add. It b 
insoluble in water, but dissol ves in aloohdL It b a 
pale yellow, tasteless, crystalline powder, decomposed 
on heating. With the bases it forma salts, which are 
not very well known; they are crystalline, and in- 
soluble or sparingly soluble in water. The lead and 
barium oompounds are yellow. This add can abo 
be obtained from gallic add, of which it b a product 
of oxidation. It was from this source that it was 
firetgot by Chevreul; it was afterwards idertttad 
by Wfihlsr with that from bezoare. It appeare tobe 
doubtful whether H oooure ready formed m gall-nuta, 
or whether it is produced in the prooeas of extraction. 

ELLENBOROUGH, Edwabd Law, Lord Chief- 
justice of the King’t-beoeh, wae bora fat 175* 
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«t Great Balkeld, in Cumberland. His father, 
Dr. Edmond Law, bishop of Carlisle, placed him 
at the Charter House, London, in 1762. He entered 
(he University of Cambridge in 1798. He entered 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1769, graduated E..A. in the univer- 
sity in 1771, and was called to the bar in 1780. By 
(he patronage of Sir Francis Buller, one of the judges 
of the King' 8-bench, he early obtained a silk gown. 
On the trial of Warren Hastings, in 1785, Erslrine 
having refused to undertake the defence, Law served 
as leading counsel. It required no little courage to 
encounter such opponents as Burke, Fox, Sheridan, 
and other eminent men of the time, who conducted 
the impeachment. Law was assisted by Plomer and 
Dallas, and, as is well known, obtained the victory. 
(See Hastings.) The defence did not come on until 
the fifth year of the trial To the brilliant eloquence 
of his adversaries Law opposed simple, logical, and 
■clear statements. After eight years, in which the 
trial had occupied 148 days, at an expense of £71,080, 
Hastings was acquitted. Law’s success was now 
certain. In 1801 he was made attorney-general, 
.and in 1 802, on the death of Lord Kenyon, he became 
Lord Chief-justice of the King’a-bench, and was 
created baron. He adopted the title Ellenborough 
from a small fishing village of that name, where his 
ancestors had lived for a long time. Under Lord 
Grenville’s administration he became a member of 
the privy-oouncil (1806), which by many is considered 
as unconstitutional In Parliament he was opposed 
to the emancipation of the Catholics. He held the 
office of chief -justice for fifteen years, when his health 
sank under the duties of the office. He resigned his 
office in 1818. He died in December of the same 
year, at the age of seventy years. Lord Ellenborough 
•enjoys a high reputation for legal ability. 

ELLENBOROUGH, Edward Law, First Earl 
of, the son of Lord Chief-justice Ellenborough, was 
bom 8th September, 1790. He was educated at Eton 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M.A. in 1809. He entered Parliament as 
representative of St. Michael’s in 1814, and in 1818, 
having succeeded his father as second baron, he en- 
tered the House of Lords. He first took office in 
1818 as lord privy-seal under the Duke of Welling- 
ton. He became president of the board of oontrol in 
1828, which office he held till the fall of the ministry 
In 1830, and resumed in 1834 under Sir Robert Peel. 
When Peel became prime minister again in 1841 he 
resumed his post, but in a short time accepted the 
governor-generalship of India. He arrived in Cal- 
cutta in February, 1842, in time to take the control 
of the Affghan war, which, under the conduct of 
Generals Pollock and Nott, was brought to a success- 
ful issue. Scinde was conquered by Sir Charles 
Napier, and annexed in 1848. This was followed by 
the conquest of Gwalior. The oonduct of the gover- 
nor-general, however, had given great dissatisfaction 
«t home. His policy at first had been vacillating, 
and latterly too warlike, and the vanity and indis- 
cretion of his proclamations, particularly that refer- 
ring to the gates of Somnauth, were looked upon as 
aenously impugning the soundness of his judgment 
He was consequently recalled by the East India 
Company sarly in 1844. On his return, however, he 
^•s d ef ended by the Duke of Wellington, received 
tite thanks of Parliament, was created an earl, and 
daunted with the Grand Gbom of the Bath. He 
•Mid the post of first lord of the admiralty from 
ths end of 1845 to June, 1846, and under Lord 
Duty’s government in 1858 held the office of presi- 
dent of toe board of oontrol from February to June, 
during which he wrote a despatch censuring the policy 
d Lord Canning as governor-general of India, which 
nanenri maoh discussion, and led him to rerign his office. 


He did not again resume office, but oontfamed (stake 
an activepart in the proceedings of the House of 
Lords. v He died 22d December, 187L 
ELLER, Johann Theodor, of Brockhausen, wm 
bom Nov. 29 (O.B.), 1689, at Plbtxkan, in Anhalft- 
Bemburg. Of a wealthy family, he received an ex- 
cellent education, studied law at Quedlinburg and 
Jena, and then natural science and medicine at Halle, 
Leyden, and Amsterdam. After spending soma time 
at the mines of Saxony and the Harts, ne went to 
Paris, continued his study of anatomy, and acquired 
chemistry under Lemery, Homberg, and other Iraibh 
teachers. Then he went to London, and on his re- 
turn to Germany in 1721 was appointed Anhalt- 
Bemburg physician; in 1724, professor of anatomy in 
Berlin; 1735, physician to Frederic the Great; 1755. 
privy-councillor and direotor of the physical class of 
the Academy of Sdenoes. He died at Berlin, Sept. 
18, 1760. 

Eller did not contribute much directly to the 
scienoe of chemistry, and in general took the aide of 
opinions which were ultimately proved incorrect. 
He was a follower of Stahl, sought to prove that 
water can be converted into earth, and that the bulk 
of water is not altered when Balts dissolve in it. On 
these and other points he entered into a controversy 
with his contemporary Pott, and Eller in particular 
has been blamed for the violence and private per- 
sonalities which he introduced into it. His papers 
were published in the Memoirs of the Berlin Aca- 
demy, and among them is a long and interesting 
review of the opinions held respecting the elements 
from the earliest times down to his own day. He 
also published a series of curious microscopic obser- 
vations upon the change of blood corpuscles by the 
addition of different wits, tinctures of plants, and 
other solutions. Eller was undoubtedly a man of 
great learning and abilities, but his writings do not 
indicate a high degree of originality. 

ELLERIANS, a sect of fanatics which arose in 
1726, and had for its founder Elias Eller, a ribbon- 
weaver, who was born in 1690 at Ronsdorf inBeig, 
and appears to have lost his senses by reading the 
works of Jacob Bohme, and other mystical writings. 
The sect committed great excesses, and became very 
numerous. 

ELLICE ISLANDS, in the South Pacific, oonsUt 
of several groups of coral islands situated between 
5° and 11° a. lat, and 176° and 180° E. Ion.; pop. 8000. 
The inhabitants of these islands sre Polynesians, who 
have mostly acoepted Chriutianity. The only pro- 
duce exported is copra. Ths islands belong to Britain. 

ELLIOT, George Augustus. See Heathfield. 

ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, the ‘Corn-law Rhymer,' 
was born on 17th March, 1781, at the New Foundry, 
Masborough, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. His f at h e r 
was a clerk at the foundry, a member of the Ber as n 
sect, a Calvinist of the strictest order, and a rabid 
democrat in politics. He was very poor, and had 
a large family to support When a boy Ebensasr 
was noted for d illness, and he seemed at first inclined 
to be rather idle and dieripated in his habits, bat he 
was rescued from this danger by the love of nation 
end having acquired a taste for the study of botany 
he began to apply himself to self- educ ation. At tbs 
age of seventeen he published hie first poem, the 
Vernsl Walk, which was soon after followed by same 
others. At this time he was engaged in his fa th er ' i 
foundry. He afterwards mimed mid commented 
business hi which he did not snooted. He attri- 
buted his failure to political onuses, and Ms animosity 
was particularly directed against ths corn-law* From 
1881 to 1887 he qunte^on^l ui ifii se r , 

coming here he began his oem-law rhymes In * Weal 
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paper. Tfcsy w m% oonthraed periodically, and soon 
attracted attention. Though ragged in diction, and 
henh, and even ravage in many of the thoughts to 
which they give utterance, they are nevertheless the 
genuine oatpouring of a poetic soul burning with a 
sense of the oppressions to which, as he believed, a 
blind and selfish policy subjected Ids poorer brethren. 
They were afterwards collected and published in a 
single volume, with a longer poem entitled The 
Banter. In 1829 appeared the Village Patriarch, 
the best of Elliott’s larger pieces; ana in 1884 he 
published a collected edition of his works in three 
volumes. These included many beautiful little pieces 
descriptive of Yorkshire scenery — the result of his 
early rambles in the fields and woods. Commercial 
losses compelled him in 1837 to contract his sphere 
of business, and in 1841 be retired from it altogether, 
taking up his abode at Great Houghton, near Barnsley, 
where he died on 1st December, 1849. Various con- 
tributions from his pen had appeared from time to 
time in the newspapers, and in Tait’s Magazine since 
1884; and in 1850, after his death, a posthumous 
collection of his writings in two volumes was pub- 
lished under the title of More Prose and Verse by 
the Cam-law Rhymer. 

ELLIPSE, in mathematics, one of the oonlc 
sections. (See Cone.) Kepler discovered that the 
planets describe such a curve in revolving about the 
sun. It presents to the eye at once variety and 
regularity, and is therefore preferred by painters to 
the circle for the outline of their pictures. Two 
points in the longest diameter have this peculiarity: 
the sum of two straight lines drawn from them to 
any point in the circumference is always the Bame to 
whatever point they are drawn. On this is founded 
the usual method of describing an ellipse. At a given 
distanoe on the plane on which the ellipse is to be 
described fix two pins, a and b, and pass a string, a 
b o, round them. Keep the string stretched by a 
pencil, 0, and move the pen- c__G l 

dl along, keeping the string 

at the same tension, then /^ / X \ 

the ellipse ioolvh will Bb g ^ ^ 

be described, a and B are 'v J 

the foci, D the centre, B F X — ^ 

the major axis, and o a the H 

minor axis, d a or d b is the eccentricity of the ellipse. 
If from any point l in the curve a line l k be drawn 
parallel to a tangent drawn to the end of the axis B 
F then will l k be ordinate to the axis e f, corres- 
ponding to the point l; and the portions e k, k f, 
into which L k divides the major axis, are said to be 
the abscissa to the ordinate l k. 

ELLIPSIS, in grammar, the omission of one or 
more words, which may be easily supplied by the 
connection. It is common, especially in colloquial 
language, for the sake of brevity, and frequently 
adds to the strength and perspicuity of the sentence. 
Hence a more extended use of the ellipsis in rhetorio 
and poetry. In rhetorio it may be applied as a mere 
artificial ornament, the ellipsis being intended to be 
■applied not by a logical connection, but by one sug- 
gested to the imagination. Such artificial contrivances 
of rhetorio are, however, almost invariably cold and 
moaninglwii devioea of pedantry. In the hands of a 
genuine poet or orator toe ellipsis has a very different 
value, in natural language, from the brevity it 
affords, the ellipsis becomes in all its phttes the lan- 


guage of passion, and especially of sudden and intense 
emotion; Mid the imitation or its natural use in this 
way is to the poet the moat powerful instrument for 
painting passion to the Ufa. The works of all the 
greater poets, and especially the Hebrew poetry of 
the Old Testament, abounds with familiar instances 
of this use of the elUpaia. 


ELLIPTIOITY OF THE TERRESTRIAL 
SPHEROID, a term used to denote the deviation of 
the form of the earth from that of a sphere. See 
Degbee (Mbabubembnt of). 

ELLIS, Geoboe, an ingenious writer, born about 
1745, was a native of London, and eduoated at West- 
minster School and Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
obtained an office under government during the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, and was secretary to 
Lord Malmesbury in his embassy to LiUe in 1797. 
He was one of the junta of wits oonoerned in the 
well known political satire, The Rolliad, and wrote a 
preface, notes, and appendix to Way’s translation 
from the French of Le Grand’s Fabliaux; besides 
which he published Specimens of the Early Eng Hah 
Poets, with an Historical Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of English Poetty and Language, three 
vols. 8vo, and Specimens of Early English Metrical 
Romances, three vols. 8vo. The two latter works 
have passed through several editions; and they dis- 
play much ingenuity, and a general, though not a 
profound, acquaintance with English literature. Mr. 
Ellis, who was a fellow of the Royal Society and the 
Society of Antiquaries, died in 1815, aged seventy. 

ELLIS, John, a celebrated naturalist, and one of 
the first who suggested the idea that the South Sea 
Islands were constructed and raised from the bottom 
of the ocean by means of zoophytes or the polypi 
inhabiting different species of coral (Essay towards a 
Natural History of Corallines, 1754). He was bom in 
London about 1710, and died in 1776. He waa for 
some time agent for the colony of West Florida and 
the island of Dominica. Among his works is a 
posthumous one entitled The Natural History of 
many Curious and Enormous Zoophytes (London, 
1786). He was author of an interesting essay on 
British and Irish Corallines, and also of many valu- 
able papers in the Philosophical Transactions. 

ELLORA, Eloba, or Elodbou, a ruinous village, 
Hindustan, Deccan, Nizam’s Dominions, province of, 
and 12 miles north-west of Aurangabad. Its ruins 
cover a considerable extent of ground, and are sur- 
rounded by a stone wall; but the interest they would 
naturally create is greatly lessened by the surpassing 
attractions of the neighbouring cave temples, the 
most stupendous and magnificent works of the kind 
in existence. They are excavated in the slope of a 
hill of red granite, shaped like a horse-shoe, and 
extend about a mile in length. Some are cut down 
through the rock, and left open above like an isolated 
building, and both externally and internally richly 
ornamented with the most elaborate sculptures. Others 
are excavated under the hill in the manner of oaves 
properly so called, the interior being supported by 
massive pillars, variously but harmoniously orna- 
mented. The interior walls likewise are often richly 
carved with mythological designs, among which human 
figures are the most numerous, in a great variety of 
grotesque and distorted forms. The cave temples 
have been divided into three classes — namely: the 
north, which are Buddhist, or probably Jain; the 
central, which are Brahmanioal; and the south, which 
are evidently Buddhist The most magnificent of 
the whole is the Hindu temple called Kailae or Cafla% 
apparently, like the other Brahmanioal temples, dedi- 
cated to Siva. The central portion is 100 feet high, 
and forms an isolated excavated mass or immense 
block 500 feet in circumference. It is surrounded 
by galleries or colonnades at the distanoe of 150 
feet, in which the whole Hindu pantheon is out 
in the perpendicular rock. Every part outside 
and inside of this magnificent temple is elaborately 
carved in a most finished manner. Another tem- 
pie, much smaller, though stall likewise very fine, 
but oat under the hill, is the Buddhist rave off Vie* 
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ft fa remarkable a* being the only one 
qattihd with a owed roof; end ita design la 
ebsracterised both by its stupendous proportions and 
Ita missive simplicity. The extreme depth of this 
exoavation from the outer gate is 106 feet; the main 
cave is 80 feet long by 40 feet broad, and 85$ feet 
high; with twenty-eight octangular pillars, in two 
rows, besides two pillars supporting a gallery above 
the door-way. Above the pillars is a narrow archi- 
trave, and above this is a broad frieze; both are most 
elaborately carved; and in niches formed in the latter 
are sitting figures of Buddha, of whom also there is 
a figure at the extreme end of the cave. 

There are six other principal excavations, some in 
the north, others in the sout h q uarter of the moun- 
tain, filled with sculptures. When these caves were 
excavated is not certainly known; but being in the 
vicinity of Deoghir, now Daulatabad, which, prior to 
to the Mohammedan conquest, A.D. 1298, was the 
capital of a powerful Hindu principality, they pro- 
bably originated in the superstitious feelings of the 
reigning families of that metropolis. See Plate II. 
at Abohiteotube. 

ELL WOOD, Thomas, an early writer among the 
Quakers, was born in 1639 at Crowell, near Thame, 
in Oxfordshire, where he received such an education 
as the humble circumstances of his parents would afford. 


About 1660 he was induced to loin the Society of 
Friends by the preaching of one Edward Burroughs, 
and he soon after published hiB first piece, entitled 
An Alarm to the Priests, or a Message from Heaven 
to warn them. He was imprisoned the same year on 
account of his religion. He subsequently became 


the learned languages, but was Boon obliged to quit 
London on account of hiB health. In the year 1665 
he procured a lodging for Milton at Chalfont, Bucks, 
and was the occasion of his writing Paradise Regained 
by the following observation made on the return of 
the Paradise Lost, which the poet had lent him to 
read in manuscript : ‘Thou hast said much of para- 
dise lost, but what hast thou to say of paradise found f ' 
In 1705 he published the first part of Sacred History, 
or the Historical Parts of the Old Testament; and m 
1709 Sacred History, Ac , of the New Testament, 
whiah production was well received, and is still held 
in some estimation. His other works are numerous; 
among them Davideia, the Life of David. King of 
Israel, a poem, which is more distinguished for piety 
than poetry. He died in 1718, aged seventy-four. 
His life, written by himself, and published the year 
after his death, affords many interesting particulars 
of the history of his sect. 

ELM. lie species of elm (Ulmut), the type of 
the natural order Ulmacese, are trees or shrubs, with 
alternate serrated and simple leaves, and fascicles of 
■mall, inconspicuous flowers, which appear before the 
foliage. Two spedes deserve particular notice, U. 
WtopatrU and U. montana. The U. eampettru, or 
English elm, is a tall, elegant tree, of rapid growth ; 
™ *bh°iigh it is not famous for its ramifications, 
yet, from the density of its foliage and its clustering 
habit of growth, in bright weather it displays a var- 
iety of light and shade, such as painters appreciate 
m sooh objects. It is of erect growth, and yields a 
toll bole, remarkable for the uniformity of ita dia- 
nuter throughout ; and few trees produce the same 
quantity of valuable timber in so short a period. If 
^ except the oak, it is more common than any other 
tout in England, where it is said that upwards 
of forty planes take their names from that of the dm, 
as Nine Elms, Barn Fln« t Ac. Around the 
OHtlM, otteebab, old ban* fex, it it oom- 
■MBlyawt of large dtamdaa and Tamrabla 
"hare cter : but aa fit rarely produces seed in England, 
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it is (mesdonahb whether fit k * native of that eoun- 
try. If pot truly indigenous, it must have been intro- 
duced at a very early period, and propagated by ark 
It is a native of the south and middle of Europe, and 
the west of Aria, and there It yields seed abundantly. 
In France plants are raised from seed fin immense 
numbers. The tree is remark able far ita propensity 
to produce seedling varieties ; many of these, of very 
feeble growth, have spread throughout Great Britain, 
and are of no value as timber trees. The aptitude 
of the tree to vary from seed has rendered the genus 
very oonfused. About twenty sorts of U. camputris 
are cultivated in nurseries, and botanists are unable 
to determine which are species and which are varieties. 
The average height of a mature tree is 70 or 80 feet, 
but some rims are 150 feet high. The wood is brow n , 
hard, and of a fine grain ; and aa it is not apt to 
crack, it is adapted for the manufacture of arades 
that require lateral adhesion, such ss the wooden 
furniture in the rigging of ships ; and its quality, aa 
well as its figure of growth, render it very suitable 
for ship keek. It is also employed by the block and 
pump maker, the cart-wright, and cabinet-maker; 
and in London it is the common wood used in mak- 
ing coffins. The tree generally attains maturity In 
seventy or eighty years ; after which it has a tend- 
ency to become hollow in the centre — a casualty 
from which younger trees are not exempt. 

U. montana (the Mountain or Wych Elm). — This 
species is a native of Scotland, and very valuable aa 
a timber tree. It grows to a less height than the 
English rim. Compared with the best varieties of 
that tree, it 1 b of slower growth, yields a much shorter 
bole, but is far more spreading in its habit, more bold 
in its ramification, and more picturesque in figure, 
more hardy in constitution, and better adapted to 
adorn the glens and mountain rides which It to 
destined to occupy. It usually attains to the height 
of about 50 feet, but it is often found much higher 
when interspersed with taller-growing trees. It doss 
not produce suckers, like the English elm, but it 
yields seed freely. It grows best in a rich deep soil, with 
an open subsoil Where water stagnates near the 
surface its growth becomes feeble, and lichen over- 
spreads its bark. The timber is much in request for 
agricultural purposes, such as naves for wheels, and 
handles for spades, forks, and other implements, 
where strength and elasticity are required. It is also 
extensively used in ship and boat building. The tree 
often yields large protuberances of gnarled wood, 
finely knotted by an accumulation ox growth, and 
richly veined. These are much esteemed for veneer- 
ing, and are often very valuable. 

U. glabra, or smooth-leaved elm, to a species of elm 
common in some parts of Britain. It to of rapid 
growth, and forms many varieties. One of these, 
called the Huntingdon elm, to among the fastest- 
growing trees of the genus, and valuable for timber. 
It first appeared about the middle of last century. 
There are several varieties of oork-barked elm (U. 
nberota), also of American elm, variegated elm, sod 
curled-leaved elm. The most ornamental and ptar 
turesque tree of the genus to U. pendula, or weepb% 
elm, of which there are also several varieties. 

Tlie American or white elm ( U. Americana) is found 
from the 49th to the 80th parallel of latitude, to abun- 
dant in the Western States, and extends beyond the 
Miarisrippi/but attains its loftiest stature between IsA 
42 w and 46°; here Hieaohes the height of 100 feet^wtta 
a trunk 4 or 5 feet in diameter, rising sometimes 4K> 
or 70 feet, when it separates into s few primazy lbnb% 
which are at first ap p roximate, or cross each otbsr, 
but gradually diverge, diffusing on all rides lomfc 
arched, pendulous branches, which float fa* tbs afe 
It has been pronounced by Michanx 'the most Mf* 
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The vad or sttppary dm (0". /d«w) la found over a 
mMad 4 oountry in Canada, Missouri, and aa far 
aouthaelat. 81°; it attain* the height of 50 or 60 feet, 
with a trunk 15 or 20 inohea in diameter; the wood 
la aferaqaar and of a better quality than that of the 
white eua, ia employed in oonstnioting houses, and 
la good for The leaves and bark yield an 

abundant mucilage, to which it owes one of its names, 
and which ia used as a remedy in oougha, and in 
dysentery and other bowel complaints. 

The wahoo (U. cdata) inhabits from lat 87° to Flo- 
rida, Louisiana, and Arkansas, and ia a small tree, 
sometimes 80 feet high, remarkable from the branches 
being furnished, on two opposite sides, with wings of 
oark 2 or 3 lines wide; the wood is fine-grained, com- 
pact and heavy, and has been used for the naves of 
coach wheels. 

ELMINA, or St. Gxobob del Mina, a town on 
the west coast of Africa belonging to the British, for- 
merly the capital of the Dutch settlements on the 
Gold Coast, 5 or 6 miles west of Cape Coast Castle. 
There is here a large and excessively irregular and 
dirty native town, the inhabitants of whioh consist 
of traders, fishermen, and persons employed as ser- 
vants to traders. Klmina is defended by a castle 
and sundry other defensive works. The castle of St. 
George del Mina was the first European establish- 
ment on the coast of Guinea, having been erected by ' 
the Portuguese in 1481. It was captured by the Dutch 
in 1687, was ceded to that nation by the crown of Por- 
tugal in 1641, together with some other smaller set- 
tlements, and finally to Britain in 1872 along with 
the other Dutch possession* Pop. (1891), 10,530. 

ELMO'S FIRE, St., a species of electrical light 
often seen playing about the masts and rigging 
of ships, and also about the projecting points of 
buildings, trees, & a If two are visible at once 
the ■auon consider it a good omen. It is most 
common in thundery weather, and in the warmer 


ELMSHORN, a town of Prussia, iu Schleswig- 
Holstein, 20 miles north-west of Hamburg, nn the 
railway to Kiel and other places, and on the Kruckau, 
a navigable tributary of the Elbe, separating the old 
from the newer parts of the town. It carries on a 
considerable amount of traffic by land and water, 
and has manufacturing industries of various kinds, 
such as in leather, boots and shoes, machinery, dye- 
ing, linen and ootton weaving, distilling and brewing, 
ko. It ia a plaoe of some antiquity. Pop. (1895), 
12(207 ; (1900), 13,640. 

ELMSLEY, Peteh, D.D., an eminent scholar and 
philologist, was born in 1778, and educated at Ox- 
ford. Having inherited a fortune from his uncle he 
devoted the remainder of his life to literature. In 
1802, being then resident in Edinburgh, he became 
one of the original contributors to the Edinburgh 
Review, in which the articles on Heyne's Hamer, 
Sohweighhuser’s Athensus, Blomfield’s Prometheus, 
and Person’s Hecuba, are from his pen. He also 
wrote occasionally, at a subsequent period, in the 
Quarterly Review. In the pursuit of his philological 
studies Mr. Elmaley afterwards visited most of the 
principal libraries on the Continent, and spent the 
whole of the winter of 1818 in the Laurentian Li- 
brary at Flarenoa. The year following he accepted 
a oommkaion from the government to superintend, 
In conjunction with Sir Humphry Davy, the unroll- 
ing of the Heroulanean papyri; in whioh the selec- 
tion of the manuscripts was left to his judgment 
On his return to England he settled at Oxford, and 
baring taken the degree of Doctor of Divinity, ob- 
tained soon after the headship of Alban HaU and 


the Gamdsn professorship In 1828. He died In 1825. 
He published editions of the following taegedles of 
Sonhooles and Enrinides: (Edinus Tvrsnnus (1811b 
BtaraUdL (1815)VMedea (1818^00^0821); art 
GSdipus Coloneus (1823). 


EL OBETD. See 0 bud. 


ELOCUTION is the art by which, in delivering 
a disoourse before an audience, the speaker is enablea, 
with greatest ease end certainty, to render It effec- 
tive uid impressive. The value of an elocutionary 
training to public speakers is very great, as well in 
sparing the voioe, as in overcoming natural defects or 
provincialisms in delivery, and in cultivating and 
developing the natural taste. It is surprising that 
any public speaker should be left without the benefit 
of such a training, but in this oountry educational 
habits have hitherto made it the exception rather 
than the rule. 

£LOGE (French) is a disoourse pronounced in 
public in honour of the memory of an illustrious per- 
son recently deceased. In modern times the doge Is 
peculiarly a French institution, and has given rise to 
a quite distinct species of literature, which, though 
its style is not the most agreeable, is not altogether 
without utility, as the best doges frequently contain 
rapid and summary viewB of the state of science, art, 
literature at a particular time, of the works of some 
distinguished author, the political events of a period, 
or whatever other theme may be suggested to the 
orator by the particular career of the subject of his 
eulogy. Such summaries, of oourse, considering the 
object with which they are made, must be received 
with great caution, but they frequently oonvey in- 
formation not easily accessible in other jfayi. An 
doge is pronounced over every member of the Aca- 
demy when he dies, as the inaugural discourse of the 
new member who is chosen to succeed him. The 


abuses to which this style of composition is liable 
have given rise to burlesque and satirical doges. 

ELOHIM (plural of Eloah ), one of the Hebrew 
names for God, of frequent occurrenoe in the Bible. 
Elohim is used in speaking both of the true God and 
of false gods, while Jehovah is confined to the true 
God. The plural form of Elohim has caused a good 
deal of controversy among critics. By some it has 
been considered as containing an allusion to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, others regard it as the plural of 
excellence, while others hold it as establishing the 
fact of a primitive polytheism. This word, along 
with Jehovah, has played a great part in modem 
criticism. Critics have professed to find in the com- 
parative frequency of the two terms an evidence of 
the date of the manuscripts in whioh they ooour; but 
on this controversy we cannot enter. 

ELONGATION, Angle or, the angle that mea- 
sures the apparent distance of two stars as seen from 
the earth. The term is, however, by usage confined 
exclusively to the distanoe of a planet from the sun, 
and of a satellite from its primary. When two fixed 
stars or two planets are spoken of, the word diata m c e 
is employed. 

ELOPE ME NT, in law, is when a married women, 
of her own accord, departs from her husband end 
dwells with an adulterer; for which, without volun- 
tary reconciliation to the husband, she shall lose her 
dower. The term popularly denotes a runaway mar- 
riage, 

ELPHINSTONE, William, a celebrated Scot- 
tish prelate, founder of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
was bom at Glasgow in 1481. Hk father was aa 
archdeacon of the Scottish Church, and the eon was 
educated at Glasgow College, where he paned AJM. 
about his twentieth year. After applying MiMJf to 
theology he was made priest of St. Michael's, Glas- 
gow, where he served four yean; than haring gone 
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lo Franco ha atodfcd 1 m* lor three yean, cad was 
Mnobftet pnleaaor of law, fink at Faria and subee- 
ombBt ail Orleans. In 1471 he returned home at 
& e request of Us friends, particularly of Muirhead, 
Uahop of Glasgow, who made him parson of the 
town and commissary of the diooese. On the deoease 
of Muirhead, the Archbishop of Glasgow made him 
/vflMfcl or oommissary of the Lothians, which office 
he oonthraed to discharge till 1478. About the latter 
year he was sent with toe Earl of Buchan on an em- 
bassy to France, and on his return in 1479 was made 
Archdeacon of Argyle. Boon after he was made 
Bishop of -Roes; aim in 1488 was transferred to the 
see of Aberdeen. la 1484 he was appointed a com- 
missioner to treat of a truoe and matrimonial alliance 
with England. On the defeat and death of Richard 
III. he was again sent in 1480 to negotiate a fresh 
truoe with Henry VII. In 1488 he was made lord 
high -chancellor of the kingdom In October of 
that year he assisted in the coronation of James IV. 
He was afterwards sent on a mission to Germany, 
and on his return was installed in the offioe of lord 
privy-seal, which he held till his death, which oc- 
curred on the 25th October, 1514. It is said that he 
wrote Lives of the Scottish Saints, a work which has 
been lost; and a continuation of the Scotichronicon 
of Fordun, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, has 
been erroneously attributed to him. Certain vol- 
umes on the canon-law, in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, bear hiB name, but perhaps only ss 
the possessor. In 1494 he obtained a papal bull for 
the erection of a university at Aberdeen, and King’s 
College and University soon came into existence. 

ELPHINSTONE, The Honourable Mountbtu- 
art, governor of Bombay, was the fourth son of the 
eleventh Lord Elphinstone, and was bom in 1778. 
He joined the Bengal civil service at the age of 
eighteen, and early became an attache to the political 
resident at the oourt of the peishwa. He was at- 
tached to General Wellesley’s mission to the Mah- 
ratta chiefs, and afterwards accompanied the general 
as aid-de-camp at the battle of Assaye. In 1808 
he was intrusted with a mission to the oourts of 
Cabul and Peahawur, and concluded an important 
treaty with Shah Shuja. Mr. Elphinstone published 
an account of this expedition. He was the British 
representative at the court of the peishwa in 1816, 
when the Marquis of Hastings took the command of 
the army against the Mahratta confederacy, was pre- 
sent at the battle of Kirkee, and was afterwards no- 
minated sole British commissioner for the settlement 
of the peishwa’ s territories He became governor 
of Bombay, to which the territories of the peishwa 
were attached, in 1819. During a government of 
seven years he established a code of laws, lightened 
taxes, and paid great attention to schools ana public 
institutions. He left India in 1827. Among other 
acknowledgments of his government a college estab- 
lished by the natives was called after him Elphin- 
stane College. On his return he wrote his History 
of India, which was published in 1841. He was 
offered the governor-generalship of India in 1835, 
and afterwards that of Canada, both of which he 
declined, as well as other honours which were placed 
at his disposal. He died 20th Nov. 1859. 

EL8A8 8. S ee Alsace. 

KLSASSER, Friedrich August, a distinguished 
wsnnaa landscape-painter, bom at Berlin, in 1810, 
of humble parentage. He early showed a very de 
taste for art, obtained a free admisrion to the 
A c a dem y, and after he had displayed Ms skill in 
la n dscapes was enabled to prooeed to Borne, 
*fcars he he n ceforth chiefly lived, working asridu 
o*aIy st Us art, and studying music and modem lan- 
ffuaga* Ha undertook a laborious sad even danger- 


ous Journey through O akhtk, and teriostrio te h pre- 
■ecuted Us studies in unwholesome woods m d 
vines, where unfortunately he laid the foondaftfan of 
a pulmonary complaint wUoh ultimately broogfet 
him to the grave. Altar viaMag the baths of tie* 
many without any beneficial result, he died it Bern# 
in 1845. Few have suooeeded in depicting the peoa- 
liaritiee of a southern climate, the rich vegetation, the 
bright sky, the beautiful Italian back grounds, with 
so much truth and poetry. 

ELSHOLTZ, Johann Sigibmund, was born at 
Frankfort on the Oder, August 26, 1628. He studied 
there and at Wittenberg and Konigsberg, travelled 
in Holland, Franoe, ana Italy, and became doctor at 
Padua, 1658. On his return to Germany be was 
nominated in 1656 oourt physician, and botanist to 
the garden then instituted at Berlin, posts which ha 
held to the end of his life. He was the author of 
papers and works on botanical, medical, and chemical 
subjects; he carried on a discussion about transfu- 
sion, the discovery of which he claimed; wrote a book 
about distillation; and a paper on phosphorus, In 
which is noticed for the first time tne pnospboree- 
oenoe of green fluor-spar. He died at Berlin in 1688. 

ELSINORE, or Elbineub (Danish, HtUimg9r) t a 
seaport town of Denmark, in the island of Seeland. 
at the narrowest part of the Sound, hare only &f 
miles broad, 24 miles north by east of Copenhagen. 
It has two churches, a classical school, and a custom- 
house; its inhabitants are chiefly engaged in com- 
merce and seafaring, and considerable traffic Is oarried 
on with Helsingborg, on the opposite coast, this being 
the chief point of transit between Denmark ana 
Sweden Elsinore is defended by the castle of Kron- 
borg, built about 1580, which stands on a projecting 
spit of land, and commands the Sound. It is a 
Gothic-Byzantine edifice, built by Frederick II. in 
the boldest style, and is said to be one of the finest 
structures of its kind in Europe. It is now ohiefly 
used as a prison, and was the place of confinement of 
the unfortunate Matilda, sister of George IIL of Eng- 
land. From the summit of the lighthouse, showing 
a fixed light 118 feet high, the scene is of great 
beauty Before the abolition of the Sound dues, com- 
pounded for in 1857 by the payment of £8,824,682. 
of which Great Britain contributed one-third, all 
merchant ships were bound to salute the castle, and 
to clear out at Elsinore, paying the toll This charge 
was originally instituted for the purpose of keeping 
up lights and land-marks on the Cattegat and neigh- 
bouring coasts Pop. (1901), 11,902 

ELSTER, two German rivers. — 1. The Whit% or 
Great Els ter, rising in the west of Bohemia, flows 
north into Saxony, receives the Pleisse and Farde at 
Leipzig, and joins the Saale between Halle and 
Merseburg, after a course of about 115 miles. — 2. 
The Black Buster, rising in Saxony, flows north 
Prussia, then north-west, receives the PulsnitE and 
Roder, and joins the Elbe between Wittenberg and 
Torgau, after a course of about 100 miles. 

ELVAS, a town, Portugal, province of Alemtejo^ 
near the Spanish frontier, 12 miles north-west M 
Badajoz. It oocupies a central height flanked ly 
two others, each of which is crowned by a castle, ago 
is of such strength that it has been deemed all bttt 
impregnable. It oonsists generally of narrow crooked 
streets, but many of the houses, which are Moorish, 
have a picturesque and interesting appearance, wfth 
their arched fronts, latticed windows, and verandahs. 
The most remarkable structur e s are the cathedral, 
partly Moorish and partly Gothic, and the Moorish 
aqueduct, a magnificent work which brim water 
from a distance of 15 mUre, and in the vidnity of the 
town creases a valley on four tiers of a re h ss. whkh 
have a total height of 250 feet Fop (1900), 14,018. 
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ELWEo, Jour, a celebrated miser, vu bora in 
Westminster on April 7, 1714. He wia the eon of a 
wealthy brewer named Meggot, bat he ohanged hie 
name on brooming heir to hie ancle, Sir Harvey 
XUrea, an great a miter at himself. He was educated 
at Westminster School, and in bie younger days was 
noted for his skill in horsemanship and love of the 
chase. His stable and kennel of foxhounds were 
considered among the best in the kingdom. He lost 
money at cards and also by speculation. Latterly his 
Mttnrioasnesa increased to such an extent that he 
denied himself every comfort, maintaining such a 
degree of parsimony as almost transcends belief. 
He never lighted a fire, wore his clothes till they 
fell off in rags, and fed on all sorts of garbage, being 
one day observed to make a meal of part of a water- 
hen which a rat had left on the banks of a stream. 
Towards the end of his life his constant fear was to 
die of poverty; and in this respect he seems to have 
been hauntea by a true monomania, which may also 
partly explain his general miserly habits. In spite, 
however, of his penurious disposition, he was singu- 
larly kind-hearted, ever ready to do anyone a service, 
even at great inconvenience to himself. It is said by 
those who knew him that he would lend his friends 
considerable sums, and then shortly afterwards haggle 
with a tradesman over a penny. From his influential 
position he was invited to stand as member for the 
oonnty of Berks, and this he agreed to do on the 
express stipulation that hiB return should coat him 
nothing. He was elected in 1774, and sat in three 
parliaments till 1787. His wealth and his parsi- 
monious habits increased in an equal ratio, and at 
his death in 1789 he left behind him a fortune of 
half a million, partly in entailed estates, to his grand- 
nephew and two natural boub. 

ELY, an episcopal city of England, in the county 
and 15 miles n.n.e. of Cambridge, on an eminence on 
the left bank of the Ouse. It has a spacious market- 
place in the centre. Some of the houses, particularly 
those in the vicinity of the cathedral, are very old, as 
their external appearanoe indicates. There are a com - 
modious shire-hall, a grammar-school, a theological 
oollege, a corn-exchange, and a cattle-market. The 
eoclesiastical structures comprise the oathedral, the 
oharohes of St. Mary and the Holy Trinity, the latter 
belonging to the time of Edward II., and one of the 
moot perfect buildings of that age; besides other 
places of worship. The cathedral is one of the most 
remarkable edifices of the kind in England. It occu- 
pies the site of a monastery founded about the year 
678 by St. Etheldreda (or Audry), daughter of 
Anna, king of East Anglia. Its external length, 
east to west, is 565 feet — said to be the greatest of 
any oathedral in Europe. Its west tower, which is 
of the most beautiful workmanship, 1b 220 feet high, 
and is surmounted by an octagonal lantern with 
ride turrets. *A unique feature of the structure is 
the ootagon rising in place of a central tower, with 
a Qothio dome as a roof and a lofty lantern above 
it, * perhaps the most beautiful and original design to 
be found in the whole range of Gothic architecture 
The whole structure comprises an almost unbroken 
series of the various styles of architecture which 
prevailed in England from the Conquest to the 
Reformation, and so judiciously blended, and gener- 
ally so perfect in their kind, as to produce no dis- 
agreeable effect by their admixture. The nave is 
Norman, and is one of the finest specimens of that 
style in England ; the transepts are also mainly Nor- 
man. There is a huge Lady ohapel (late Deoorated) 
used as a parish churoh. The west front has a 
two-storied porch or galilee. This magnificent edi- 
fioe has latterly undergone extensive alterations, 
additions, and restorations, including an elaborate 


restoration of the oholr, the opening of the lower 
part of the tower to the area of the nave below, 
a new ohoir-aoreen, the decoration of the oeiling 
of the nave, and externally the erection of a new 
lantern npon the octagonal tower. A considerable 
portion of the ancient conventual buildings still 
remains, and the refectory has been converted into 
the deanery. A fine old gateway, of ample dimen- 
sions, built in the reign of Bichard II., forms the 
principal entrance to the precincts of the oathedral 
The city of Ely has no manufactures worth noticing, 
exoept those of baskets and fruit preserves. There 
are extensive market gardens in the vicinity, the 
produce of which is sent to London and Cambridge. 
Pop. (1881), 8171; (1891), 8017; (1901), 7718. 

ELY, Isle of, a district in England, in the county 
of Cambridge, separated on the south by the Ouse 
from the remaining portion of the county, and form- 
ing itself a sort of county. It iB about 28 miles long 
by 25 miles broad; area, 227,826 acrea. The name is 
often restricted to a smaller tract, about 7 miles long 
by 4 miles broad. It rises about 100 feet above the 
general level of the fen country, and was formerly 
surrounded by marshes, whioh at times became sheets 
of water. The whole has by drainage been converted 
into fertile fields. Pop. of the Isle of Ely in wider 
sense (1891), 68,861; (1901), 64,494. 

ELYSIUM, Elysian Fieldb, the name of a fabu- 
lous region which the ancients supposed to be the 
residence of the blessed after death. Elysium is 
supposed by Homer to have been at the extremities 
of the earth; other poets placed it in the Fortunate 
Islands (the Canaries); latterly it was transferred 
to the under world. Here the most beau^ful mea- 
dows alternated with pleasant groves; a serene and 
cloudless sky extended above ; a soft celestial light 
shed a magical brilliancy over every object; the 
heroes there renewed their favourite sportB; they 
exercised themselves in wrestling and other con- 
tests, danced to the sound of the lyre from which 
Orpheus drew the moBt enchanting toneB, or wan- 
dered through odoriferous groves, on the smiling 
banks of the Eridanus, in delightful vales, or in 
meadows watered by limpid fountains, amid the 
warbling of birds ; a perpetual spring reigned ; and 
all cares, pains, and infirmities were banished from 
those happy seats. The voluptuous description 
of the gardens of Armida, in Tasso's Jerusalem 
Delivered, is an imitation of the ancient ideas of the 
Elysian fields. 

ELYTBA, the name for the wing-oases, that i% 
the hard coverings whioh inclose the wings, of cole- 
opterous insects or beetles. They are themselves 
wings, bnt are less important for flight than for 
protecting the true wings, whioh are folded up 
beneath them when in a state of repose. 

ELZEVIR, or Elzevier. This family of publishers 
and printers, residing at Amsterdam and Leyden, is 
celebrated for beautiful editions, principally published 
from 1595 to 1680. The best known are Louxb, 
Matthew, Abraham (associated with Buonaventura), 
Isaac (the first printer of the family), John, sad 
Daniel, at Amsterdam and Leyden. Besides these 
was Peter Elzevir, at Utrecht, who has done less 
for the art Louis was the first who made a dis- 
tinction between the oonsonant v and the vowel u. 
Abraham and Buonaventura prepared the small edi- 
tions of the classics, in 12jno and 16m* which are 
still valued for their beauty and correctness. Daniel 
was one of the most active of this family. Although 
the Elzevirs were surpassed in learning, and in Greek 
and Hebrew editions, by the Stephenses (Etienne* 
printers and booksellers at Paris), they were un- 
equalled in their choice of works, and in the elegance 
of their typography. Their editions of Virgil, Terence, 
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the New Testament, the Psalter, ha, executed with 
red letters, are masterpleoes of typography, both for 
correctness and beauty. See Brunet's Notice de la 
Collection des Auteurs, imprimis par les Elzevir, in 
the fifth voL of the Manuel du Libraire, and Ch. 
Filter's Annales de 1'imprimerie des Elxevir (Ghent, 
1860). 

EMANATION, an efflux, from the Latin emanart, 
to issue, to flow out, to emanate. Philosophical sys- 
tems, which, like most of the ancient, do not adopt a 
spontaneous creation of the universe by a Supreme 
Being, frequently explain the universe by an eternal 
emanation from the Supreme Being, as light is from 
the sun, without producing diminution of substanoe 
or power. This doctrine came from the East Traces 
of it are found in the old Persian or Bactro-Median 
doctrine of Zoroaster. It had a powerful influence 
on the ancient Egyptian philosophy, as also on that 
of the Greeks, as may be Been in Pythagoras. The 
system was subsequently developed by Plotinus of 
Alexandria, and various modifications of it are main- 
tained by the Gnostics, the Manicheans, and the Pan- 
theists.— In theology, the doctrine of emanation is 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which regards the Son 
and Holy Ghost, Ac., as effluxes from the Deity 
himself. 

EMANCIPATION, in ancient Roman law, the 
act by which a minor was released from paternal 
authority. This was effected by a fictitious sale by 
the father of his son or daughter to a third party, who 
manumitted them Females were emancipated by a 
single sale ; but males did not attain their full free- 
dom of action and responsibility until sold three 
times: usually the son was resold at last to the 
father, who Bet him free, and thus acquired the right 
of a patron. By the Code Napoleon, majority (and 
with it emancipation) is attained at the age of twenty- 
one, or in the event of the marriage of the minor. 
In the wide sense in which the word is now used it 
signifies release from an unjustifiable state of sub- 
jection. — In politics it signifies the granting of cer- 
tain privileges to those from whom they have been 
kept owing to difference of nationality, sex, creed, 
Ac. See Catholic Emancipation and Slavery. 

EMANUEL THE GREAT, King of Portugal, 
ascended the throne in 1495. During his reign 
were performed the voyages of discovery of Vasco 
da Gama, of Cabral, of Amerious Vespucius, and 
the heroio exploits of Albuqerque, by whose ex- 
ertions a passage was found to the East Indies 
(for which the way was prepared by the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1486, by Bartolomeo 
Dias), the Portuguese dominion in Goa was estab- 
lished, the Brazils, the Moluccas, Ac., were discov- 
ered. The oommerce of Portugal, under Emanuel, 
was more prosperous than at any former period. 
The treasures of America flowed into Lisbon, and 
the rein of Emanuel was justly called ‘the golden 
®ge of Portugal. ' He died in 1521, aged fifty-two, 
deeply lamented by his subjects, but hated by the 
Moors and the Jews, whom he had expelled. As a 
monument of his discoveries, Emanuel built the mon- 
astery at Belem, where he was buried. He was a 
friend to the adenose, and to learned men. He left 
Memoirs on the Indies. 

EMBALMING, the process of filling and surround- 
ing with aromatic, demooative, and antiseptic sub- 
stances any bodies, particularly corpses, in order to 
prosei retbam from ooi ruption Theandaut Egyptians 
employed the art on a great sca le , and other peoples, 
for example the Assyrians^ Scythians, and Persians, 
Miowed them, bat by no means equalled them in it 
The ancient Peruvians appear to have injected and 
the oorpses with the fluid that nows from 
Imperfectly honied wood, which would of co ur s e 


contain pyroligneous add, creosote, and other anti- 
septics. Pliny al lu d e s to the use of a similar 
by the Egyptians for embalming; It is often alleged 
that the art has degenerated very much fromthe 
high degree of perfection at which it stood 
the ancients ; nevertheless, though the —naming 
the dead is less frequent, by processes now known the 
operation can be performed more perfectly, and in a 
much shorter period than in early times. 

In the most common methods of embalming the 
intestines and brains are taken out and the cavities 
filled up with a mixture of balsamio herbs, myrrh, 
and others of the same kind ; the large blood-vessels 
and other vessels are injected with balsams dlmolved 
in spirits of wine ; the body is rubbed hard with spirits 
of the same kind, Ac. The ancient Egyptians 
removed the viscera from the large csrities, and 
replaoed them with aromatic, saline, and bituminous 
substances, and also enveloped the outside of the 
body in cloths impregnated with similar materials. 
These were useful in preventing decomposition and 
excluding insects until perfect dxynesa took place. 
See Mummies. 

In later times bodies have been preserved a long 
time by embalming, especially when they have re- 
mained at a low and uniform temperature, and have 
been protected from the air. The body of Edward L 
was buried in Westminster Abbey In 1807, and In 
1770 was found entire. Canute died in 1088 ; Us 
body was found very fresh in 1776, in Winchester 
Cathedral The bodies of William the Conqueror 
and of Matilda his wife were found entire at Caen 
in the sixteenth century. Similar cases are not un- 
frequent. 

In many instances bodies not embalmed have been 
preserved from decay merely by the exclusion of the 
air and the lowness of thb temperature, and also by 
the place in which they are kept Certain caverns 
and vaults are reported to have this preservative 
effect, such as the vaults at Dublin, the Cordeliers 
Cemetry at Toulouse, and especially the famous 
Capuchin burying-vanlts near Palermo. It is said, 
however, that in the last instance, whatever may 
have been the power of the vault at one time, the 
bodies are now treated with corrosive sublimate be- 
fore they are deposited there. Impregnation of the 
animal body with corrosive sublimate, indeed, appears 
to be one of the most effectual means of p res er v in g 
it, next to immersion in spirits. The impregnation 
is performed bv the injection of a strong solution, 
consisting of about 4 oz. of biohloride of mercury 
to a pint of alcohol, into the blood-vessels, end 
after tne viscera are removed, the body is immersed 
for three months in the same solution, after whioh it 
dries easily, and is almost imperishable. Wet pre- 
parations, or those immersed in alcohol or oil of 
turpentine, last for an indefinite time. 

About 1882 Messrs. Capron end ^osdfaoo, two 
French chemists, by a process which they kept secret, 
affirmed that they oould preserve the human figure 
in a manner superior to any hitherto practised, not 
only the external body, but all the visoern, the lungfc 
the heart, the liver, and even the brain, being per- 
fectly prese r ved. At a meeting of the Aaademfcl 
des Sciences a human body end two hearts, preserved 
in this manner, were exhibited, and the pro asm 
appeared perfect ; yet it seems to have been employe^ 
but to a small extent. One of the best-known pro- 
cesses of modern times is that of M. GanaaL which 
consists in injecting Into the Mood-vernels of toe dead 
body a concentrated eolution of alnmtatam sulphahi 
or of aluminic chloride. This me t hod is employed 
also for anatomical {preparations m wall as fit 
embalming. In > memoir laid befese the Aoa fl a my 
of Befenoas of Paris M. Falooni mads known the 
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Mrit of a wries at snpariinante on the effects of 
i&kmmt salts, the he arrived at being 

that the most powerful pr e se rva tive agent Is sulphate 
at tea a at different degrees of strength, injected into 
the ti— rils of the body. New methods continue 
to be from time to time proposed. 

EMBANKMENT, a mound of earth, Ac., thrown 
wa for the purpose at forming a roadway at a level 
different from that of the natural surfaoe of the 
g ro u nd, or for keeping a large body of water within 
certain limits. Tim conditions of embankments 
an: (1.) That the slopes are such as should be per* 
■tenant. It is found, in executing embankments re- 
quired for supporting railways or ordinary roads, or 
tiiose which have merely to support a vertical weight, 
that the slope required to be given to loose rubble, 
chalk, stone, loamy sand, or gravel, corresponds to about 
1£ base to 1 vertical; dry, loose sand and ordinary day 
should have about 2 horizontal to 1 vertical. Some 
days would require a much wider base. A bank faced 
with stone may, of course, be built with safety at a 
much higher angle. (2.) That the embankment should 
not slip vertically, as when erected on marshy or peaty 
soils. Various plans have been adopted in cases of this 
nature. In Holland the weight of the heart of the 
embankment is diminished by introducing layers of 
reeds or fascines; in other parts of the Continent pits 
are sunk in the subsoil at short distances from each 
other, and filled with incompressible materials; in 
other instances the mounds have been raised upon a 
bed of concrete, or sand prevented from spreading 
laterally. Piling is also a successful method. (3.) 
The embankment must be prevented from slipping 
laterally. This may be effected by forming steps in 
earth of the subsoil, or by cutting deep trenches 
at the feet of the respective slopes. This has the 
further advantage of preventing the passage of water 
between the sou and the seat of the mound. In 
oases whgre embankments are raised for the storage 
of water, it is imperative to insert a ‘ puddle-dike,’ 
that is. a water-tight wall, through the whole depth 
of the bank down to the impermeable strata beneath. 
To resist the action of wind and rain, or of the 
waters of a slow-flowing stream, the bank should in 
all possible cases be covered with turf; when, how- 
ever, the action of the water is violent, the expensive 
prooeeeee of stone pitching or piling must be resorted 
to. The largest embankments hitherto executed are 
those on the banks of the Po, the Loire, the Rhine, 
the Meuse, the Scheldt, the Thames, the Ouse; on 
the shores of Zealand, Holland, Friesland; the Ober- 
hiuser embankment on the Augsburg and Lindau 
Railway, the Gadelbaoh cutting on the Ulm and 
Augsbunr line, and the Tring cutting on the North- 
western Railway. 

EMBARGO, in commerce, an arrest on ships or 
merchandise, by public authority; or a prohibition 
at state, commonly on foreign ships, in time of war, 
to prevent their going out of port, sometimes to pre- 
vent their coming in, and sometimes both for a limited 
tfana. A breach of embargo, under knowledge of 
the insured, dischargee the underwriters of all 11a- 


inclosed between two oapes or promontories, It It 


particularly applied when tire wind, by blowing strong 
into any bay or gulf, makes it extremely difficult, and 
perhaps impracticable, for the T ease l thus inclosed to 
draw off from the shore so as to weather the oapes 
and gain the offing. 

EMBER-DAYS, in the Anglican and R. Catholic 
Churches, are certain seasons of the year set apart for 
the imploring God's blessing, by prayer and fasting, 
upon the fruits of the earth, ana the ordinations per- 
formed in the church at such times. The emoer- 
days were formerly observed in different churches 
with some variety, but were at last settled as they 
are now observed by the council at Placentia, in 
1095. They occur four times a year, being the Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday after the first Sunday 
in Lent, after the feast of Penteoost or Whitsunday, 
after the festival of the Holy Cross (14th Sept), and 
after the festival of St. Lucia (13th Dec.) The 
weeks in which these days fall are called Ember- 
weeks. 

EMBEZZLEMENT is the appropriation, by a 
clerk or servant, to himself, of money or property 
put into his hands in trust An embezzlement u 
both a theft and breach of trust; yet, by the general 
law, it is only a ground for an action for the valne of 
the property. But there are many special provisions 
in relation to particular embezzlements ana breaches 
of trust. By the law of England, a clerk guilty of 
embezzlement is liable to penal servitude for a term 
not exoeeding fourteen years; and a public servant 
committing the like offence is declared guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and punishable at the discretion of the 
court Still more severe provisions are mfsde in the 
case of embezzlement by the officers and clerks of 
banks. Partners stealing money, Ac., belonging to 
the copartnership may be convicted and punished as 
if they had not been such partners. 

EMBLEM (Greek, embtima, from embaUein , to 
cast in, to insert). Originally this word was used to 
designate all kinds of inlaid or mosaic work; it is 
now applied to a picture representing one thing to 
the eye and another to the understanding. The 
meaning of the emblem rests on its secondary, not 
its primary signification. The most common emblems 
are such as a balance, which represents justice; a 
crown, an emblem of royalty; the serpent, of cunning; 
the dove, of innocence, Ac. 

EMBLEMENTS (from the old French cmMavance 
de bled, corn sprung or put above ground), a term 
applied to the growing crops of land when the lease 
ot a tenant for life has expired by the death of the 
tenant, or when an estate at will has been determined 
by the lessor. In either case the emblements belong 
to the tenant or his executors. But when the estate 
is determined by the lease itself, as when there is an 
estate for a term of years, or when the tenant puts 
an end to his occupation by his own voluntary act, 
he will not be entitled to the drops, far the law does 
not relieve from voluntary obligations. Growing 
crops may be distrained for rent, and sold when ripe. 

EMBOSSING, the art of producing raised figures 
upon plane surfaces, such as on l e ather for book- 
binding, Ac.; on paper for envelopes, Ac.; on wood 
or bronze, in architecture or sculpture. In the two 
last-mentioned arte, in proportion as the figures ere 
more or lees prominent, they are said to be in otto, 
mssso, or basso rUievo (high, half, or low relief). 
Leather, paper, and textile fabrics are embossed by 
powerful p re ss e s famished with dies of the dashed 
pattern. A simple but ingenious and effective 
method of embossing wood is sometimes made use of. 
The parte intended to be in relief are sunk by the 
application of a blunt steel tool as deep into the wood 
1 as they are intended to be raised above the surf— a, 


EMBASSY, in its strict sense, signifies a mission 
presided over by an ambassador, as distinguished 
Iran a legation or mission intrusted to an envoy or 
agent. Tne difference between the powers and privi- 
leges of an smbswidnr and an envoy is, that the 
former, as the representative of the person of his 
sovereign, can demand a private eudienoe of the 
■avanrign to whom he b accredited, while the latter 
most with the minister for foreign 

iffairs, — In the popular senses the word signifies any 
diplomati c mba lon whatever. 

EMBAYED, the situation of a ship when she b 
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mrft bring taken not to Injure the grain of the wood. 
Tbit e urfa e e it then planed down to the level of the 
dm inflow; tiie wood it afterwards placed in water, 
when the oompretted parte riee to their original level, 
and the work it finished by carving at ordinarily 
practiced. 

EMBRA CERY, an attempt to corrupt or influ- 
ence a jury by money, promisee, letters, threats, or 
persuasions, whether the jury give a verdict or not, 
or whether the verdict given be true or false. This 
offenoe is punished by fine and imprisonment 

EMBRASURE, in fortification, an opening made 
in the breastwork or parapet of a battery or fortress, 
to admit of a gun being fired through it 

EMBROCATION, a lotion or combination of 
medicinal liquids, with which any diseased part is 
rubbed or washed. 

EMBROIDERY, figured work in gold, or silver, or 
silk thread, wrought by the needle, upon cloths, stuffs, 
or muslins. In embroidering stuffs, a kind of stretch- 
ing-frame is used, because the more the pieoe is 
stretched the easier it is worked. Muslin is spread 
upon a pattern, ready designed, and sometimes, before 
it is stretched upon the pattern, it is starched to make 
it more easy to handle. The art of embroidery was in- 
vented in the East, probably by the Phrygians. In 
Moses’ time Aholiab, of the tribe of Dan, was noted 
for ulrill in embroidery, and the women of Sidon, 
before the Trojan war, excelled in the same art 
Though the Greeks attributed the invention of the 
art to Minerva, yet it is certain that it came through 
the Persians to Greece. The King of Pergamus 
(Attalus), in the year of Rome 621, invented the 
mode of embroidering with gold thread. In modem 
times the art has been much extended, and in some 
parts gives employment to considerable numbers of 
people. See Tambour, Tapestry. 

EMBRUN (ancient, Eburodunum Catungum), a 
town, France, department of Hautes-Alpes, on a 
rooky eminence in the centre of a large plain watered 
by the Durance, 20 miles east from Gap; pop. 8812. 
It is an ancient place, surrounded by wails and 
ditches, and of very picturesque appearance, though 
the streets are irregular, dark, and crooked. It was 
pillaged successively by Vandals, Huns, and Saxons, 
and its inhabitants almost exterminated by the Moors 
in 066. It is still a bishop’s, and was once an arch- 
bishop’s see, and has a beautiful cathedral with a 
lofty spire. 

EMBRYO, the first rudiments of the animal in 
the womb, before the several members are distinctly 
formed, after which it is called the factu*, though the 
latter name is also applied to the young animal in all 
its stages. In plants the embryo is the rudimentary 
organism contained in the seed. 

EMBRYOLOGY. The history of animals, from 
the first appearanoe of organization in the egg up to 
the attainment of the perfect form at or shortly after 
their escape from the egg, is ascertained by embry- 
ology, a field of inquiry which only the great perfec- 
tion of modem investigations has allowed to attain its 
present rank. The importance of the study depends 
upon this, that the history of animals thus traced 
reveals the existence of structures which disappear at 
* later period, or become obscured by arrest of their 
development, or by union with other parts, and per- 
mits us to follow tin steps by which complex organs 
min by tike combination of simpler parts. Thus re- 
sembianoaa an detected, points of affinity reoognixed 
between species and orders whose adult aspect Is 
very unHka In the crustaceans, for example, the 
hernaain (O ir ri rip e di a) were placed among molluscs 
tin daniflontion wee based on external features : 


otiier crustaceans; that Huy are, in fact, crustacean 
whkfc, ea they approach maturity, became 
nnd ultimately are adapted for an exclusively seden- 
tary life. It also appears that this sofa stage is met 
with more or less distinctly marked in all nrnstamwiw 


it Is now kno w n that they pen through embryonic 
tfagae In which they agree in fonn with the young of 


with more or lees distinctly marked in all crustaceans; 
but that in some it disappears early, as in the crtibe; 
in others, as the oopepods, the adult atiU retains the 
general aspect The dates at which these common 
embryonic characters ere lost furnish a guide to clas- 
sification, since presumably an adult departs farther 
from its earlier form the more oomplex is He struc- 
ture, and the more highly specialized are its organs. 
Thus the lobster retains the elongated flexible abdo- 
men of one zoeal stage, that of the Megalopt t while 
in the crab the abdomen oeases to enlarge after a 
time, and ultimately becomes an appendage no 
longer useful for swimming. Similarly the fish re- 
tains throughout life the gUls which tne frog loses 
in the tadpole stage; while reptiles, birds, and mam- 
mals exhibit, in their embryonic state, the olefta 
separating these processes to whioh the gills were 
attached in the lower forms. The embryonic de- 
velopment of insects and other articulated animals 
proves that the highly altered organs around the 
mouth which serve as masticatory or suctorial appa- 
ratus, are in their earliest condition identical with 
the locomotive limbs, but become specialized as de- 
velopment advances. In those classifications whioh 
set forth the relationships of animals by descent, the 
common embryonic characters are held to exist in 
the descendants from a common stock, and the rela- 
tive dates of their disappearance to correspond to 
their successive divergences from that stock. Thus 
the crab would represent an earlier commencement 
of specialization than the lobster, and both are earlier 
divergences from the primitive type than the Cope- 
pods and Entomostracans, which are nearer to the 
zoea form. But apart from such speculations, em- 
bryology is becoming a most important element in 
classification, since the characters of an Animal are 
not those of its adult state merely, but must include 
all the structural features which it presents at every 
period of its life. See Reproduction. 

EMDEN, a town of Prussia, in the provinoe of 
Hanover, on the right bank of the Ems, near where 
it dischargee itself into the Dollart estuary. It has 
very much the appearance of a Dutch town, occupy- 
ing a low flat intersected by numerous canals. The 
streets are, for the most part, spacious and well- 
paved; and the houses, built generally of brick, have 
a substantial, comfortable look. The principal build- 
ings are the great (Protestant) church, partly belong- 
ing to the twelfth century, surmounted by a lofty 
tower, several other churches, including the Frenoh 
Reformed church, the town-house (1574-76), with a 
lofty tower and a spacious hall; the court-boose, 
custom-house, Ac. Emden has an excellent road- 
stead, and its harbour Is connected with this by a 
canal admitting large vessels. The Dortmnnd-Ems 
and other canals connect it with the interior. Its 
export trade includes grain, dairy produce, cattle, 
tallow, wool, bides, Ac.; and it imports coals, timhta, 
wine, and colonial produce. In the building yardra 
considerable number of veasele are annually built; 
and the manufactures, though far less important 
than the trade, include leather, paper, wire ropes, 
bricks, soap, and tobacco. There ere also oil-mill#, 
breweries, and distilleries. Pop. (1900), 16,458. 

EMERALD is a well-known gem of pore green 
colour, often very rich and beautiful It Is a sflfcata 
of aluminium and tbs rare element glocinum or 
beryllium, which was detected In it by Va ngn e Hi k , 
after it had been disoovered by theaamechemiat in the 
beryl Its natural form b either rounded or that ef a 
abort six-sided prism. It is a little harder than qnartr, 
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has ft s p ed flo gravity of g«fl7 to 2*78. It li not 
acftedonbyaddt By tae aadenU the emerald wm in 
great request, particularly for engraving upon. They 
am aald to have procured It from Ethiopia and Egypt. 
The moat intensely ooloured and valuable emeralds 
that we are acquainted with are brought from Peru. 
They are there found in a peculiar limestone, and in 
ether looalitiea in mica slate. The emerald is one of 
the softest of the precious stones, and is almost ex- 
clusively indebted for its value to its charming colour. 
By some this oolour is ascribed to traces of chromium, 
by others to the presence of organic matter; but it 
aeems now certain that it is really due to chromium. 
In value it is rated next to the ruby, and, when of 
good oolour, it is set without foil, and upon a black 
pound, like brilliant diamonds. Emeralds of inferior 
lustre are generally set upon a green gold foil These 
gems are considered to appear to greatest advantage 
when table-cut and surrounded by brilliants, the 
lustre of whioh contrasts well with the green of the 
emerald. They are sometimes formed into pearl- 
shaped ear-drops; but the most valuable stones are 
generally set in rings. A favourite mode of setting 
emeralds, among the opulent inhabitants of South 
America, is to make them up into clusters of artificial 
flowers on gold stems. The largest emerald that has 
been mentioned is one said to have been possessed 
by the inhabitants of the Valley of Manta, in Peru, 
at the time when the Spaniards first arrived there. 
It is recorded to have been as big as an ostrich’s egg, 
and to have been worshipped by the Peruvians under 
the name of the goddess or mother of emeralds. 
Emeralds are seldom Been of large size, and at the 
same time entirely free from flaws. If heated to a 
certain degree the stone assumes a blue colour, but 
it reoovers its own proper tint when cold. When 
the heat is carried much beyond this it melts into an 
opaque, colourless mass. The oriental emerald is a 
variety of the ruby, of a green colour, and is an 
extremely rare gem. See Beryl. 

EMERALD GREEN, known also as Sohwein- 
tubth Green, and by a great number of other names, 
is one of the most beautiful green pigments. The 
exact chemical composition has not been definitely 
established, and there may be variations according to 
the mode of preparation adopted; but it appears to 
contain copper, arsenic, and acetic add, and is usually 
regarded as an aceto-arsenite of copper. It is a 
crystalline powder, which becomes paler by grinding, 
is not affected by light and air, and is insoluble in 
water, but is decomposed by alkalies. It is used 
both as a water and as an oil oolour, and it is often 
printed upon wall-papers. It is extremely poisonous. 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo, one of the most 
distinguished American writers and thinkers, was 
born at Boston In 1803, being the son of a Unitarian 
clergyman. He graduated at Harvard in 1821, and 
for five yean taught in a school. Having studied 
divinity he was ordained as minister to a Unitarian 
church In Boston in 1829, but in 1832 resigned his 
charge^ announcing his unwillingness any longer to 
administer the rite of the Lord’s supper. In Decem- 
ber, 1882, he sailed for Europe ana remained absent 
nearly a year, having had interviews with Carlyle, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and other eminent writers. 
On his return he began his career as a lecturer, in 
whioh capacity he acted for a long series of yean, and 
was known throughout the whole of the United States. 
In 1885 he took up his permanent residence at Conoord, 
Maas. Next year he published a small volume called 
Nature, treating of freedouLbeauty, and culture in re- 
lation to the outer world. He was one of the original 
editors and ohief supporters of the Dial, a magazine 
begun in 1840, and identified with the bent of thought 
* Two volumes of his 


essays were published In 1841 end 1844, and Ms 
poems in 1846. His miscellaneous art drewes had 
been collected and published in England in 1844, end 
on visiting this oountry in 1847 he was welcomed by 
a large circle of admirers. In London he lectured on 
various topics. In 1850 he published Representa- 
tive Men, including portraits of Plato, Shakspere, 
Montaigne, Swedenborg, Napoleon, Goethe; in 1856, 
English Traits; in I860, The Conduct of life; in 
1860, May Day and Other Poems, and Society and 
Solitude; in 1871, Parnassus, a collection of poems; In 
1876, Letters and Social Aims. In 1866 he reoslved 
the degree of LL.D. from Harvard Univenlty. Mr. 
Emerson died April 27, 1882. He was twice mar- 
ried. He took but little active part in public life, 
but he was always ready to lend his voioe on behalf 
of any important movement Though sometimes 
looked upon as a philosopher he was more of a poet 
and literary man than of a systematic teacher, his 
writings being rather suggestive of thought than 
directly didactic. Some of his essays, it has been 
remarked, seem ‘merely accidental collections of 
loose leaves from a note-book.’ His writings, how- 
ever, have had a strong influence on the literature 
of America. See Ralph Waldo Emerson: Life, Writ- 
ings, and Philosophy, by G. W. Cooke (1882); Memoir, 
by J. E. Cabot (1887), who also edits his works; and 
Emerson in Concord, a memoir by hiB son (1889). 

EMERY, an impure variety of corundum, of 
blackish or bluish-gray colour, is chiefly found in 
shapeless masses and mixed with other minerals. 
It contains about 90 per cent of alumina, and a 
small portion of iron, is usually opaque, and about 
four times as heavy as water. It is very^ough; is 
infusible, and is not attacked by acids. The best 
emery is brought from the Levant, and chiefly from 
Cape Emeri in Naxos, and from other islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago. It is also found in some parts 
of Spain, and is obtained from a few of the iron-mines 
in Great Britain. It is remarkable for its high degree 
of hardness, and it is this property whioh has 
rendered it an object of such request in various arts. 
It is employed by lapidaries in the cutting and 
polishing of precious stones; by opticians in smooth- 
ing the surface of the finer kinds of lenses, preparatory 
to their being polished; by cutlers and other manu- 
facturers of iron and steel instruments; by masons in 
the polishing of marble, and in their respective trades 
by locksmiths, glaziers, and other artisans. For all 
these purposes it is pulverized in large iron mortars 
or in steel mills, and the powder, which is rough 
and sharp, is carefully washed and sorted into eight 
or ten different degrees of fineness, by passing it 
through sieves of a definite number of wires. The 
sifting is usually performed by those who use it, ac- 
cording to the description of work in which it is to 
be employed. Emery-paper and emery-cloth arc 
made by laying a thin coat of glue upon the fabrlcL 
and dusting the emery from a sieve of the required 
size. It has also been made into cakes by mixing it 
with melted bees’ -wax; a mixture of It with paper 
pulp has been used for razor-strops; sad with vul- 
canized india-rubber for sharpening scythes and 
sickles. 

EMETIC, a substance which is capable of exciting 
vomiting, independently of any effect arising from the 
mere quantity of matter introduced into the stomach, 
or of any nauseous taste or flavour. Emetics are 
employed in many diseases. Whan any morbid af- 
fection depends upon, or is connected with over-dk- 
tension of the stomach, or the presence of acrid, indi- 
gestible matters, vomiting glvee a po edy relief. Heads 
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m uoh Advantage ia derived from exciting vo- 
miting, eepeoially in the very commencement of the 
ft frp— * Emetics, given in inch doeea aa only to 
excite nausea, have Deen found useful in restraining 
hemorrhage. The operation of vomiting is dangerous 
or hurtful in the following oases: where there is de- 
termination of the blood to the head, especially in 
plethoric habits; in visceral inflammation; in the 
advanced stage of pregnancy; in hernia and prolapsus 
uteri; and wherever there exists extreme general 
debility. The frequent use of emetics weakens the 
tone of the stomach, and should never be resorted to 
hut in oases of extreme urgency. An emetic should 
always be administered in the fluid form. Its opera- 
tion may be promoted by drinking any tepid diluent 
or bitter infusion. 

EMETINE (OaoHuNgOt) is a vegetable principle, 
obtained from ipecacuanha root, of whose emetio pro- 
perties it is oonoeived to be the cause. In a dose of 
half a grain it acts as a powerful emetic, followed by 
sleep; six grains produce violent vomiting, stupor, 
and death. 

EMEU, or Emu, a bird akin to the cassowary. 
See Cassowary. 

EMIGRATION, removal from one country to 
another, for the purpose of permanent residence. 
The impulse to leave the native country may spring 
from very different causes, the principal of whioh we 
Bhall endeavour to state. The prime cause is over- 
population. It muBt be borne in mind, however, 
that the mere statistics of inhabitants to a square 
mile are no index of excess of population. In this 
matter all depends not only on the extent and fer- 
tility of the Boil, but on the labour and intelligence 
of the inhabitants, and on the social and political 
constitution. Emigration is often influenced by par- 
ticular and temporary incidents, such as a bad har- 
vest, an industrial crisis, a religious or political move- 
ment, the creation of a new colony, and more rarely 
by the desire to escape from laws which prohibit both 
marriage and the acquisition of land under certain 
circumstances, and from compulsory military service. 
The migrations of the barbarous ageB admit of a 
very simple explanation; a tribe, after having ex- 
hausted the tract on which it had established itself, 
removed to a more tempting territory. Among the 
Greeks and Romans more complex influences were at 
work. The various states of ancient Greece pos- 
sessed but a very limited territory, and whenever 
the population in any one of them increased beyond 
what the territory oould easily nourish, a portion of 
the inhabitants was sent out to found an independent 
state. At Rome emigration was the consequence of 
the social and political institutions. In spite of the 
agrarian laws, which divided the land among the citi- 
zens, it soon fell into the hands of a few proprietors; 
and as the trades and professions were generally exer- 
cised by slaves, the majorityof the free population 
had no source of income. Hence the numerous re- 
volts, embittered by the ambition of the tribunes. 
The senate and the aristocracy endeavoured to get 
over the difficulty by giving the Roman citizens por- 
tions of oonquered territory in Italy and elsewhere. 
These characteristics of emigration are not met with 
in the middle ages. On the one hand, Europe, after 
the fall of the Roman Empire and the conquest of 
ths Asiati c invaders, did not suffer from over-popu- 
lation; and on the other, the feudal system confined 
the penile to the ^lebe, or within the insuperable 
uurfta of a oorporeteon. On the disoovery of Ame- 
rica the long stagnation of the population of Europe 
Mis to an end. At first love of adventure, of plan- 
the tales of rich gold and diver mines, drew 
&aqy to the New Worid; but as they intended to 
■•torn to spend their wealth and remaining days at 


home, they can scarcely be looked on as emigrants. 
Emigration, in its proper sense, to America com- 
menced with the departure of the Puritans who 
colonized New England; they were followed by 
the Germans, who settled principally in Pennsyl- 
vania; the Dutch oolonlzed New York; the Swedes 
Delaware; the French Canada and Louisiana. Still 
the current of emigration was slow until 1815, when 
it acquired such magnitude and force that states- 
men began to debate seriously its advantages and 
disadvantages. It was not long, however, till the 
logio of events proved it to be both irrepressible 
and advantageous. It was recognized that every 
fresh colony extended the national, political, and 
sooial influence; that they opened new markets for 
the productions of the mother oountry, giving at 
same time a fresh impetus to maritime trade, and 
that they formed Bafe outlets for an impoverished 
or overcrowded population. English statesmen were 
the first to see the inutility and danger in restraining 
the tide of emigration, and they either repealed or 
allowed to become obsolete the acts forbidding the 
emigration of various sections of the community. 
The British government now superintends emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom, endeavours to proteot 
poor emigrants from imposition and from the effects 
of improvident arrangements on their part, and takes 
care that the provisions of the Passengers Acts are 
duly carried out and enforced. There is an Emi- 
grants' Information Office in oonnection with the 
Colonial Office, established in 1886, for the purpose 
of supplying intending emigrants with useful and 
trustworthy information respecting emigration, espe- 
cially to the British colonies. This office supplies 
information by means of cheap publications with 
regard to the obtaining of land in the colonies, the 
rate of wages to be obtained, the prioes of food and 
clothing, the rates of passage-money, &o. It also 
affords all information possible to any person who 
may apply personally or by letter. The British gov- 
ernment does not further assist emigrants, but the 
governments of some of the colonies have been in the 
habit of granting money to enable suitable persona in 
poor circumstances to emigrate to those colonies. 

From England, Scotland, and Ireland a large 
emigration takes place to the United States, to 
Canada, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Cape 
Colony, &c.; from Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Norway, to North America; from Italy to 
Argentina and the United States; Chinese emigrate 
to Australia, North America, Cuba. &a; Indian 
coolies go to Mauritius and the West Indian coloniss 
of Britain. It is estimated that sinoe 1815 perhaps 
80,000,000 of people have emigrated from Europe to 
foreign countries, about half of this number going to 
the United States. Statistical tables relating to emi- 

S n and immigration from and into the United 
om inform us that in the period extending 
from 1858 (when the nationality of emigrants was 
first distinguished) to 1890 inclusive, the total number 
of emigrants from the United Kingdom amounted to 
8,695,931, of whom 5,782,654 went to the United 
States, 902,149 to British North America, 1,421,63d 
to the Australasian colonies, and 589,698 to other 
places. The total number who left the kingdom from 
1815 to 1899 wm 15,002,098. The nationality of 
the emigrants in 1899, as oompared with 1877 and 
1888, was as follows: — 


1377. 1888 

88,711 .. ..188,288 . 

Scotch,. 8^68 .... 81,188 . 

Irish, 22,881 ....106.748 . 

Foreigner*, 21,288 .... 78,280 . 

Not&tinguished,.. 8,487 .... 8,779 , 

Total, .119,971 897,187 
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The destination of the emigrants who were native* 
of the United Kingdom end emigrated in 1897 is 
Shown in the following table:— 

Bogllih. Sootoh Irish 

United States,. 48,881 . .. o.ifj ••••82,822 

i. American Colonies, 18 442 .... J,*8l •••• 848 

Anatolian Colonies, 10.896 J.JH .... MS 

iooth Afri ca 16,410 ... 8,616 .... 1,188 

oSS^Z- 11,029 . .. 1,174 ... 192 

In 1888 the number of emigrants of British 
origin from the United Kingdom reached a maxi- 
mum, namely, 820,118. 

EMIGRES (emigrants). We meet in history 
with many instances of large bodies of men being 
obliged to leave their ocrantry on account of religious 
persecutions, as did the Huguenots, for instanoe, in 
the seventeenth century, or for some other causes. The 
appellation of Sirtiffrfo, however, is now applied to 
thorn persons particularly who left France at the 
commencement of the first French revolution. These 
persons, some from enmity to the new order of 
things, others to escape political persecution, removed 
into toe neighbouring countries, some with a little 
property, which they had found means to carry off, 
others entirely destitute. They were from all ranks, 
and of aQ ages and conditions. Most of them hoped 
to see the restoration of the old order, by which they 
might be enabled to return to their country, and 
therefore remained at first on the frontiers. Among 
them were aeon examples of the basest profligacy 
and the most heroic self-denial. Persons who had 
been accustomed to all the luxuries of life, and the 
refinements of rank, earned a scanty subsistence in 
petty employments, and bore their privations with 
dignity and resignation. It would be unjust to call 
all those who left their oountry to its fate in the 
time of its greatest peril, weak and timid ; for where 
anarchy rules the innocent is not secure. The emi- 
gration, however, of the royal princes can hardly be 
Justified. Their presence was of great importance to 
the state, and their example contributed not a little 
to the extensive emigration which followed, and the 
injurious oonsequences which attended it At the 
head of the emigrants stood the royal princes of 
Oondtf, Provence, and Artois, the first of whom col- 
lected a part of the fugitives to oo-operate with the 
allied armies in Germany for the restoration of the 
monarchy. At Coblentz a particular court of jus- 
tice was established to settle causes relating to the 
French tmigri*. As a body, they are described by 
contemporary authors as haughty in their deport- 
ment towards foreigners, and acting as if they con- 
stituted the French nation, and as if the rest of 
Europe did nothing more than its duty in assisting 
them to recover their estates and feudal rights. But 
the invasion of the Netherlands by Dumouriez drove 
them from these provinces in mid-winter in a deplor- 
able condition, while their number was daily in- 
creased by the system of violence and terror carried 
on inFranoe. The corps of Cond6 was finally taken 
into the Russian service, and was disbanded in the 
Russian- Austrian campaign of 1799. When Na- 
poleon became emperor it was one of his first acts 
of grace to grant permission to all but a few of the 
emigrants to return to their country. Many, how- 
ever, who by this time had settled in foreign plaoee, 
did not choose to avail themselves of the indulgence. 

EMINENCE (from the Latin emtnentia), an hon- 
orary title, like excellency, and given to cardinals. 
They wen formerly called jUuitn uimi and rewre*- 
di m m i ; but Pope Urban VHL (of the Barberinl 
family), In 1880 establish ed the above as their title 
of honour. Popes John V1LL and Gregory YIL 
gave this title 'to the kings of Franoe. Emperors 
have bone it 


EMIR (it. noble, princely), a title of henonr glen 
In Turkey to those who claim descent from Moham- 
med and his daughter Fatima. Theee emirs are 
found — 1. In Arabiau where they an the 
of the wandering tribes, or Bedouins. Their origin, 
however, is doubtful 2. In Turkey itself they form 
a kind of hereditary nobility, and wear as a badge 
a green turban, as Mohammed is said to have 
done. They have oertain privileges, but otherwise no 
higher claims to civil offioes than other Mussulmans. 
The word emir is also applied to oertain offioes and 
I employments, for example, emtr hadji, conductor of 
the pilgrims to Mecca; emir-akhor, commander of 
the Turkish horse; emir-bcuar , overseer of the mar- 
kets, &c. The title emir-al-nwmenin, oornmander 
of the faithful, was borne by the caliphs. 

EMMERICH, a town, Rhenish Prussia, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, 5 miles N.E. of Olevee. It 
is inclosed by walls and ditches, contains several 
churches, a gymnasium, ecclesiastical seminary, and 
orphan hospital ; and has manufactures of woollen 
and linen cloth, hosiery, leather, &c.; some shipping, 
and a free port, at which an active trade is carried 
on, chiefly with Holland. Pop. (1900), 10,517. 

EMMET, Robebt, a celebrated character in con- 
nection with the troubles in Ireland in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, was born at Cork in 
1780. He was originally intended for the bar, and 
with that view studied at Trinity College, Dublin, 
from which, however, in 1798, he was expelled, on 
the ground of exciting disaffection and rebellion. 
Subsequently to this he became an object of suspicion 
to the government, and accordingly quitted Ireland, 
but returned there again on the repeal of^he suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. He now became a 
member of the Society of United Irishmen, whose 
object was the chimerical idea of establishing the in- 
dependence of Ireland. In July, 1808, he was the 
ringleader in the rebellion in which Lord Kilwarden 
and several other persons perished, but which was 
almost immediately suppressed. Emmet was arrest- 
ed a few days afterwards, tried, and executed by a 
sentence of the royal commission. His fate excited 
considerable interest, from the circumstance of bis 
attachment to Miss Sarah Curran, daughter of the 
celebrated barrister. Moore has immortalized his 
memory and that of Miss Curran in the beautiful 
Bong beginning, 'She is far from the land where her 
young hero sleeps.' 

EMOLLIENTS, medicines of an oleaginous, sap- 
onaceous, or emulsive character, applied to surfaces, 
generally external to soften and relax their fibres, 
as poultices, fomentations, Ac. 

EMOTION, one of the threefold divisions of the 
human mind, the other two being volition and intel- 
lect. There are three distinct kinds of emotion; 
pleasure, pain, and an excitement that partakes of 
the nature of neither. It is a generally recognized 
fact that pleasurable emotions have a healthy physi- 
cal effect, and those of pain an unhealthy one ; also, 
that both kinds, when experienced in the intense** 
degree, have frequently proved fatal Every strong 
feeling has a oertain outward expression. Under 
violent emotion the whole musoles of the body may 
be effected, but in less extreme oases the ex pr ess i on 
is oonfined to the three centres of movement of the face 
— viz. the mouth, the eyes, and the nose; the Hist 
being the most ex p re s s i ve of the three. Besides the 
features, the voloe is instinctively affected. The or- 
ganic functions of the system are also oonridorafciy 
influenced under emotion ; the flow of tears from tits 
eyes under the pre ssu re of joy or grief, the ooldper- 
spiration from the akin in oases of fear; the qmek- 
ened circulation of blood, the In creased or dimmish sd 
respiration, are affected by rimflar nauaes. Tbs sane* 
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Hons of fib* human mind maybe farther nlsto ffled 
under two heeds — first, the modes of excitement 
•rising from the exercise of the senses, the appetites, 
and muscular action ; and eeoond, those not directly 
• Bring in g from sensation, yet connected with it See 
BelTs Anatomy of Expression ; Darwin’s Expressions 


for nearly ten ce n t uri es. In 800 It i _ 

the West when Charlemagne was crowned, by Lae 
m., as ‘Carolus Augustus, the God-sent plow and 
great emperor of Rome.’ 

On the division of tbs Frankish Empire among tbs 


of the Emotions of Man and Animals ; Bain on the 
Emotions and the Will, 

EMPANNEL, the entering of the names of the 
jurors returned by the sheriff to pass upon a trial, 
Into a schedule, roll, or page of a book, called the 
padeL 

EMPEDOCLES, a Greek philosopher, whose doc- 
trines in many respects resembled those of Pytha- 
goras, was born about 460 B.C. at Agrigen turn, in 
Sicily. His fellow-citizens esteemed him so highly 
that they wished to make him king; but being an 
enemy to all political forms which elevate a few 
above their fellows, he refused their offer, and pre- 
vailed on them to abolish aristocracy, and introduce 
a democratic*! form of government. The Agrigen- 
tines regarded him with the highest veneration, as 
the restorer and preserver of their liberty, the publio 
benefactor, the great poet, orator, and physician, the 
favourite of the gods, the predictor of future events, 
and the mighty magician who could stop the course 
of nature, and overrule the power of death itself. 
Aristotle states that he died in obscurity, at the age 
of sixty years, in the Peloponnesus, but there are 
various legends respecting the manner and place of 
his death. He is said to have thrown himself into 
the crater of Mount Etna, in order to make it be- 
lieved, by his sudden disappearance, that he was of 
divine origin. According to others, he was a victim 
to his rash curiosity, when, in order to examine more 
accurately the nature of the mountain, and of its 
fiery eruptions, he went too near the edge of the 
chasm and fell in. But it is probable that this is a 
fiction, as well as the story of Lucian about him, 
that his sandals were thrown out from the volcano, 
and thus the manner of his death ascertained. Others 
assert that he was drowned in his old age. Emped- 
ocles presented his philosophy in a poetical dress. 
His verses are marked by bold and glowing imagery, 
as well as by harmony and softness. Lucretius was 
his imitator. The iambic poem on the spheres, for- 
merly ascribed to him, is now considered spurious. 
The best edition of his remains is that by Karsten 
(Amsterdam, 1838). Empedocles holds the four ele- 
ments — earth, water, fire, air — as the fundamental 
and indestructible principles from whose union and 
separation everything that exists is formed. To these 
material principles are added the ideal principles of 
friendship and hatred. 

EMPEROR (from the Latin imperator; in Ger- 
man, Rawer , from Ceu or), the title of the highest 
rank of sovereigns. The word imperator, from tmpe- 
rare, to command, had very different meanings among 
the Ramans at different periods. In the most gene- 
ral sense, it signified the oommander of an army. In 
early times were called imperatoree before 

they entered on their office. The soldiers afterwards 
conferred the title an their general, after a victory, 
by hafllug him imperator: the senate also called a 
victorious general imperator until he had celebrated 
his triumph. At a still later period no one was 
honoured with this title who had not defeated a hos- 
tile army of at least 10,000 men. After the over- 
throw of the republic imperator became the title of 
the nders or emper ors, and indicated the supreme 
Pjwer; the word rex being too odious to be aanxmed. 
Victorious generals wen stfD, however, some tim es 
minted with the title imperator, in its original sense. 
With the fall of Rome the title was lest in the West, 
hot was kept np in the Eastern or Bynatine Empire 


ions of Lonis-le-Dfbomnairo, Lothatre, king offiah, 
reoeived the title. Charles the Bald, and several 
prinoes of Italy, bon it until Otho L, in 962 a.ix, 
finally united the imperial crown with that of the 
German kings. Yet it was for many oenturiee con- 
sidered neoessary to be crowned at Rome, in order to 
be formally invested with the title of emperor. For 
reasons too many to be enumerated here, tbs idea 
that the Bishop of Rome was the highest spiritual 
ruler, and the emperor of the holy Roman Empire (or 
of Germany), the highest temporal sovereign, was 
gradually developed. All the other states wen re- 
garded as dependent upon him. By seven! of the 
powerful sovereigns, however, this claim was never 
admitted; and rite rulers of Castile, France, and 
England, without formally adopting the imperial 
style, maintained that their arowns wen imperial, 
and their states empires. 

The Eastern Empire having been finally o ver thro wn 
by the conquest of Constantinople in 1458, the im- 
perial dignity in the East became extinct. The sal- 
tans, who succeeded the emperors, have never re- 
ceived, in official language, the title of emperor. This 
title was adopted in Russia by Peter L in 1721, bat 
the right of the Russian sovereign to its possession 
was not acknowledged by the German Empire until 
1747, by Franoe in 1745, and by Spain 1769. Na- 
poleon adopted the old idea of an empire, as a general 
union of states under the protection, or at least poli- 
tical preponderance, of one powerful state. Napoleon 
crowned himself as emperor in 1804 ; the title fell into 
disuse at his deposition in 1815, but was revived by 
his nephew in 1852, with whom it again ended on tbs 
5th September, 1870. In 1806 the first German 
Empire, 1000 years old, became extinct, and the 
German Emperor, Francis IL, adopted the title of 
Francis I., emperor of Austria. In December, 1870, 
the second German Empire was formed, King Wil- 
liam of Prussia having accepted the imperial office 
and title offered him at Versailles while engaged In 
the siege of Paris. 

Great Britain is considered as an empire, the cr o w n 
as imperial, and the Parliament is styled the Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland; but the 
sovereign has not the imperial title in reference to 
the home dominions, though the King bears the 
title of Emperor of India. The sovereigns of China, 
Japan, ana Morocco are often, though with little 
propriety, called emperor a. 

EMPEROR MOTH (Satumia pavonia minor), 
one of the most beautiful spades of British moths. 
The colour is grayish-brown, with a faint pniple 
tinge. The wings are about 8 inches in expanse, tire 
hinder margin of each having a band of pile-brown 
and purple. In the oentre of each wing, on a light 
ground, is found a large eye-like glassy and trans- 
parent spot, consisting of a black papQ, with a vsh 
low or gray iris, and partly surrounded by a ngfft 
blue crescent The larva is of a green odour, with 
a black band on each segment The ooooou is net 
close at the ex tr em ity, but terminates in a ootrrsrg- 
ing circle of elastic haira, which enables the insect to 
escape from H, but effectually p re v e n t s the In vasi on 


of intruders. This moth belongs to the se m e s 
is the silk-worm. 

EMPHASIS, in rhetoric, a particular stosa of 
utterance or farce of votes given to the words at 
parts of a d isco ur se, whose signification tho opsakor 
intends to imprem spsdaDy on Ms ap dfcnee, or adb» 
tinctive utterance of words specially stgaftesnrf* with 
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i and kind of steam suited to oonvey their 
v jhi the heat manner. In writing the em- 
phatic warder phrase is usually underlined; in print* 
Ing a different kind of type is used, commonly the 
fariKned character called Italic. 

EMPIRIC), in medical history (from the Greek 
meed empeiria, experience), an appellation assumed 
by a sect of physicians who contended that all hypo* 
thetical reasoning respecting the operations of the 
animal economy waa useless, and that observation 
and experience alone were the foundation of the art 
of medicine. Empiric, in modem medicine, is applied 
to a person who sells or administers a particular drug 
or compound, as a remedy for a given disorder, without 
any consideration of its different stages, or degrees of 
violence, in different constitutions, climates, or sea- 
sons. For empiric philosophy, see Experimental 
Philosophy. 


EMPOLI, a town in Tuscany, Italy, on the left 
bank of the Amo and the railway to Leghorn, 16 
miles W.S.W. of Florence. It consists of several good 
squares and narrow streets, and the town proper is 
inclosed by walls. The principal edifices are an ancient 
collegiate church, with a fine f&£ade and Borne good 
paintings, another church with some good frescoes, 
and an old palace. The manufactures consist chiefly 
of straw bonnets, beaver hats, and vases; and the 
weekly market is important Pop. 6500. 

EMPYREUMA ( empyreuma , a gathering coal; 
pyr, fire), the smell acquired by organic matter when 
subjected to the action of fire, but not enough to car- 
bonize it entirely. The products of imperfect com- 
bustion, as from wood heated in heaps or distilled 
in dose vessels, are frequently distinguished as em- 
pyreumatic. 

EMS, a celebrated watering-place in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, on the river Lahn. The 
environs are beautiful. As early as 1588 it was used 
as a watering-place. The mineral waters at Ems 
are warm — from 70° to 118° Fahr.; they are of the 
saline class, containing large quantities of carbonic 
add gas, and are used with much effect in chronic 
catarrhs, pulmonary complaints, diseases of the 
stomach arising from phlegm and acidity, gout, 
and some diseases of the urinary vessels. About 

800.000 bottles of the water of Ems are Bent away 
annually, and the number of visitors amounts to about 

10.000 each season. It was here that the memo- 
rable Interview between the King of Prussia and the 
French ambassador, Benedetti, took place which 
formed the prologue to the Fran co-Prussian war of 
1870-71. Pop. (1895), 6222. 

EMS, a river of Germany, which rises at the south- 
east extremity of the Teutoburger-Wald, in Lippe- 
Detmold, flows north-west, first through Rhenish- 
Prussia, and then through Hanover, and falls into 
the Dollart, near Emden; length 284 miles. It is 
navigable as far as Papenburg for vessels drawing 
18 feet of water. In 1818 it was connected by a 
canal with the Llppe, and thus with the Rhine, and 
Its importance has been greatly increased by the 
opening of the Dortmund-EmB and other canals. 

EMU. Bee Cassowary. 

EMULSINE, or Synaptabx, a nitrogenous body 
discovered bv Liebig and Wbhler in the oouxse of 
their researches on amygdalin and on the formation 
of essential oil of bitter almonds. When sweet or 
bitter almonds are pressed a large quantity of an oil 
Is obtained, of no particular taste or odour. If the 
cake which remains be macerated with water and 
distill e d, nothing is obtained from sweet almonds; 
bat an essential oO, with characteristic odour and 
taste, and poisonous, is got from bitter almonds. If, 
however, before macerating the bitter-almond oaks, 
E be extracted with aloohol, it loses its power of 


yielding an crnnHsl oil, while the aloohotto extraot 
on evaporation deposits a crystalline snbetanoe called 
amygdalin, to which the taste of the bitter 
is due. Now on adding amygdalin to oold emulsion 
of sweet almonds the essential oil is produced, show 
ing that the oil is connected in some manner with 
the bitter principle. Again, if the almond cake, 
whether sweet or bitter, be mixed with three or four 
times its weight of water, and pressed, an emulsion 
is obtained, whioh on standing separates into an upper 
creamy, and a lower transparent stratum. If the 
lower stratum be treated with aloohol a precipitate is 
formed, which, when washed with aloohol and dried 
in a vacuum, forms a white opaque friable mass, 
soluble in water with an add reaction, and which 


very Boon putrefies. Its composition is unknown, bat 
it contains nitrogen and a quantity of mineral mat- 
ters. This is emulsine, and when added to amygda- 
lin, as prepared above, in presence of water it at 
once decomposes it into essential oil of bitter almonds. 
It is this reaction which takes place on maoerating 
the bitter-almond cake, but does not occur with the 
sweet, since although it contains emulsine, the decom- 
posing agent, it contains no amygdalin to be decom- 
posed. In the course of the reaction there are pro- 
duced, besides the oil, glucose and prussic acid, which 
is the cause of the poisonous character of the oil. 
Emulsine is supposed to act after the manner of a 
ferment; if dry, it may be heated to 212° without 
loss of power, but by contact with boiling water its 
activity is destroyed. Emulsine also seems to be 
unable to decompose amygdalin in the stomach. 

EMULSIONS,* a term applied to the imperfect 
solutions of the fixed vegetable oils in viator. They 
are obtained by rubbing the seeds affording these oils 
with water, to which a little sugar has been added. 

ENAMELLING (from enamel, formed by a junc- 
tion of the inseparable particle en — borrowed by us 
from the French, who had taken it from the Latin tn 
— and the old English word amel , taken from the 
imail of the French, both signifying the material used 
in overlaying the variegated works whioh we call 
enamelled), the art of variegating with colours laid 
upon or into another body; also, a mode of painting, 
with vitrified colours, on gold, silver, copper, Ac., 
and of melting these at the fire, or of making curious 
works in them at a lamp. ThiB art is of so great 
antiquity as to render it difficult or impossible to 
trace it to its origin. It was known to the Assyrians, 
who used antimony, lead, oxide of tin, and copper to 
produce yellow, white, and blue glazes, the red being 
formed by suboxide of copper — the very substances, 
in fact, which are employed at the present day. It 
was also practised by the Egyptians, as is evident 
from the remains that have been observed on the 
ornamented envelopes of mummies. From Egypt it 
passed into Greece, and afterwards into Rome and 
its provinces, whence it was probably introduced into 
Great Britain, as various Roman antiquities have 
been dug up in different parts of the islsnd, particu- 
larly in the barrows, in whioh enamels have formed 
portions of the ornaments. The gold cup given by 
King John to the corporation of Lynn, In Norfolk, 
proves that the art was known among the Normans, 
as the sides of the cap are embellished with various 
figures, whose garments are partly composed of col- 
oured enamels. The art of ftn«n«lHng readied its 
greatest perfection in the sixteenth century in Fafins% 
whence enamelled ware was called faience, and it 
was at this time that Paliasy made his htdependp 
ent discovery of the prooees. are verifi- 

able substances, and are usually arranged In three 
cl a s ses; namely, the transparent, the semitr anspar e n t, 
and opaque. The basis of all kinds of enamel Is a 
perfectly transparent and fusible glass, whioh is ten* 
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fared either semitransparent or opaque by the ad- 
mixture of metallic oxides. The art of oolonring 
glass seems to be of nearly the same antiquity as the 
invention of «**kfag it, which is proved not only from 
written documents, but likewise by the variously 
ooloured glass corals with which several of the Egyp- 
tian m ummi es are decorated. White enamels are 
composed by melting the oxide of tin with glass, and 
adding a quantity of manganese to increase the 
brilliancy of the colour; sometimes phosphate of cal- 
dam, or simply ground bones, are used. The addi- 
tion of the oxide of lead, or antimony, produces a 
yellow .enamel, but a more beautiful yellow may be 
obtabied from the oxide of silver. Reds are formed 
by copper, and by an intermixture of the oxides of 
gold and iron, that composed of the former being the 
most beautiful and permanent Greens, violets, and 
blues are formed from the oxides of copper, cobalt, and 
iron; and these, when intermixed in different propor- 
tions, afford a great variety of intermediate colours. 
Sometimes the oxides are mixed before they are united 
to the vitreous bases. All the colours are produced by 
the metallic oxides. The principal quality of good 
enamel, and that which renders it fit for being applied 
to baked earthenware, or to metals, is the facility 
with which it acquires lustre by a moderate heat, or 
cherry-red heat, more or less, according to the nature 
of the enamel, without entering into complete fusion. 
Enamels applied to earthenware and metals possess 
this quality. Enamels are executed upon the surface 
of copper and other metals by a method similar to 
painting Enamelling on plates of metal, and paint- 
ing with vitrifiable colours on glass, are practised with 
great success in England. Enamelling has also been 
executed, on a comparatively large scale, in the 
manufacture of pots, pans, and other utensils for 
domestic use. The vessel is made of iron, and then 
after thorough cleansing with dilute sulphuric acid 
and water, the enamel, consisting of kaolin, or potter’s 
clay, ground flints, and borax ground very fine, is laid 
on with water, and dried, and then the glaze is spread 
and the article subjected to heat in a muffle. Dif- 
ferent materials are used for the body and for the 
glaze, metallic oxides, tin, antimony, or lead some- 
times being added. The presence of these substances 
is objectionable in culinary vessels, as in some cases 
they may be attacked by acetic and other vegetable 
adds. Good enamelled vessels, free from lead, are 
tolerably permanent, and very easily cleaned. Enam- 
elling in colours upon iron by stencilling has been em- 
ployed for advertising and for sign-boards. 

Photographic enamelling is effected on collodion 
sensitized with bichromate of ammonium and gum 
or honey, by dusting over the picture the enamel 
powder. The part not affected by the light retains 
the powder by its hygroscopicity, while the affected 
parts retain less or more of it, and produce the lights 
•nd shades; the film is then applied to the object to 
be enamelled, the collodion destroyed by sulphuric 
Mid, and the piece is finally heated in a muffle. The 
Process has been very successful 

ENARA, a lake, Russia, in the north of Finland, 
of * tolerably regular and nearly rectangular form, 
about 50 mites long, south-west to north-east, and 
30 m ile s broad. It is studded by almost innumerable 
ultta reoeives several streams, of which the Ivalo, 
which joins it on its south shore, is the most im- 
portant; and discharges itself by the Patsjoki into 
«e Arctic Ocean. At its south-west extremity is a 
■Ball town of same name, which is inhabited chiefly 
by fi sher man, and has an annual fair of some import- 
ance. 

ENAKEA, a co untry of the Gallae, south from 
between lat. 7* and 8* and Ion. 85* and 
ITs. In the valley of the Gfbbi, immediately beyond 


m 


Sakha, the ohlef town and emporium of the cou n tr y, 
are extensive plantations of ooffeeu which, slesig with 
ivory, is largely exported. The inhahHamts an the 
most civilized of the Gallas, and show muoh fa 
manufactures. 

ENCAMPMENT. Bm Camp. 

ENCAUSTIC PAINTING (Greek. snfancstOfl, 
from enkctiein, to burn in). Painting in encaustic fa 
executed with the operation of fire. Ancient authors 
often mention this species of painting, which, if It had 
been described simply by the word encaustic, might 
be supposed to have been a species of enamel 
painting. But the expressions encausto pingere, pie- 
tura encaustica , certs pingere, picturam murere, by 
Pliny and other ancient writers, show that another 
species of painting is meant. We have no ancient 
pictures of this description, and therefore the precise 
manner adopted by the ancients is not completely 
understood, though many modems have closely inves- 
tigated the subject, and described their pro c es s os . 

Pliny, in a passage relating to encaustic painting, 
distinguishes three species. It has been supposed 
that the fint species consisted of spreading wax mixed 
with as much earth colour, finely powdered, as It 
could imbibe, on wood or on a wall, by means of a 
hot spiitula. When the coating became cold, the de- 
signer cut the lines with a style or graver. Another 
and more probable explanation of this species is that 
by means of the style the colours mixed with wax 
were laid on to the prepared ground of the panel, 
and then blended by a not iron. But inaction. as 
the final burning in is technically called, formed, it 
seems, an essential part of the process. The second 
species was probably a kind of intaglio. The out- 
lines, first drawn on waxed ivory (for facilitating any 
necessary correction), were afterwards engraved in 
the substance, and the finished and shadowed design 
was filled in with the desired number of colours; and 
lastly, covered with a wax varnish. The third mode 
was the application of the colours with the brush at 
pencils. It is generally believed that the wax was dis- 
solved, probably by means of an essential oil, the 
colours mixed with it, and laid on with a brush, and the 
painting then finished by a careful subjection to heat 
For this purpose a hot iron, or a pan of ooals (eau- 
terium) was used. 

As the thing chiefly regarded in encaustic painting 
was the securing of permanence and durability, by 
the application of fire, the word encaustic has been 
applied, in a very general sense, to other processes, 
in which both the material and the mode of applying 
the heat are entirely different from the ancient ma- 
terials and modes. The word has been used, not 
only of wax-painting on wood, stone, and ivory, but 
also of painting on earthen vessels, of works in metal, 
where gold ana silver were inlaid, melted, or laid on, 
and of everything which was gilt or silvered by fire; 
which was called gold or silver encaustic. The mo- 
dems have also used the term for painting on porce- 
lain, and work in enamel; and in the same way It 
was given to the painting on glass of the middle 
ages, such as is now seen in the windows of mqgy 
Gothic churches. It is evident that all these have 


nothing to do with the wax-painting of the ancients. 

ENCAUSTIC TILES, a species of omamsntal 
tiles mad « of a finer kind of clay than the ordinary 
tiles, but not so fine as porcelain. These are of two 
sorts: plain figursu The plain tiles are soma* 
times square, but more frequently triangular, and <Sf 
different colours; the latter shape renders portbb a 
greater number of designs when the tiles are em- 
ployed in a sort of mo sa ic work for the paving of 
churches, halls, Ac. They are made by pitting the 
coloured day into strong steel moulds and sobjsdtfna 
It to a pressure of several hundred tons, by m e ans of 
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• accurately into fee mould The I 

! fee tile la usually: ribbed In order to 

afecdft better hold for mortar. The day for figured 
t&m fti pnMod into an iron mould, the bottom of 
which Is formed of a gaiter of Paris pattern, bearing 
•fee desired design. The pattern being removed, the 

i <mthe surface of the tile are filled with 

1 days, and the surfaoe is then shaved to re- 
mora ell supezfiuitiee and ruggednesa, leaving the 
pattern intact The tile is then dried for two or 
ferae weeks, and finally fired by being exposed to an 
intense bes t for sixty hours. 

ENCEINTE, in fortification. the continuous line 
of works which forms the main inoloaure of a town or 
f or t r ess. The term ia also applied to fee area within 
thie line. 

ENCHANTMENT, a term applied to magical 
rersaa chanted or song by soroerero, in which instance 
it la synonymous with charm (Latin, carmen, a song), 
but afterwards used to denote any of the various 
mirani by which the magician impressed his will 
upon external nature; also the effect so produced. 
The word ia frequently used figuratively, to signify 
an intense degree of pleasure, produced by the grand 
and beautiful in nature or art. 

ENCHASING. Enchasing, or chasing, is the 
art of enriching and beautifying gold, silver, and 
other metallic articles by ornamental designs or 
figure* represented thereon in low relief or in 
intaglio. It is an operation, or finishing process, 
performed on a great variety of figured works of 
plate or jewelry. Some writers in treating of the 
subject apply the term more especially to the 
finishing of raised designs by means of the chisel, 
graver, or other tooL In this narrower senBe, it iB the 
final process applied to embossed or repouBsd work ; 
the term is also used to include the embossing 
and it thus embraces the operation of 
j or pressing out the metal to form the main 
l of the figures, by making them stand out from 
the plane or surface of the metal. The workman is 
furnished with a number of fine steel blocks, and 
punobes of divers forms and sizes, and the general 
forma having been already impressed upon the 
surface of the metal, the blocks are applied inside 
or underneath, directly below or behind the parts to 
be finished off ; while, by striking externally with a 
punoh and a fine Bteel hammer, the metal is made 
to yield and receive any form which the workman 
wishes to communicate. Thus he proceeds, in suc- 
cession applying his blocks, punches, and hammers 
to the several parts of the design ; and if he be a 
good artist, it ia surprising how much beauty and 
deUoacy he will be able to impart. 

ENCHORIAL, or Enchorio (from the Greek 
aa, in, and chOra, country). The Egyptians em- 
ployed different alphabets in writing — hieroglyphic, 
hieratic (used by the priests), and enchorial (used for 
the common purposes of life, and henoe called also 
epitUtUbffragphu and demotic. Thus, on the Rosetta 
atone then are ferae inscription*, one in the hiero- 
glyphioal character, one in what fee Greeks varied 
encMria grammata, and one in Greek characters. 
Enchorial is Dr. Thomas Young’s name for these 
popular characters; M. ChampolHon calls them de- 
motic. Sea Hurogltphicb. 

ENOKE, Johaiot Fbuu, a German astronomer, 
bon at Hamburg, 23d Sept 1791. His first studies 
ware directed by his father, who was the pastor of 
the church of St James, in that town. He then 
atndied under fee astronomer Gauss, at Gbttingen. 
During the war of Liberation (1818-16) he served 
aa artukriat in the Gex^nan army, and on the con- 
clusion of pesos was appointed assistant in the obser- 
vatory of Seeberg, near Gotha. Hera he calculated 



the erttt of fee oomet obaerteft by Meohain, In 1781 
by Mila Henohel Jn 1796, and by Pons in 1806 and 
1616. Be predicted fti return ia 1822, 1826, and 
1828, and with era ra-appearanoe mote el *—— 
were afforded far computing its exact titbit, which, it 
waa calculated, required three and a quarter yean to 
complete. By comparison at fee times of fa earlier 
and later appearan c es, Enoke waa subsequently led 
to detect a gradual acceleration of its movement, 
•mounting to about two and a half hours on each re- 
volution. This acceleration he ascribed to a resist- 
ing medium, which sensibly affects a body of the ex- 
treme rarity of this oomet, which is transparent to its 
centre. The fame of his two publications, Die Ent- 
feraung der Sonne (Gotha, 1822), and Der Venus- 
durchgang von 1769 (Gotha, 1824), led to his ap- 
pointment as director of the observatory of Berim 
(1826), a position which he hold till his death in 1866. 
Many of his works are contained in the Astrono- 
miache Jahrbuoher (1830-66), a publication which 
waa, during these years, issued under his direction. ' 

ENCLAVE, a term used in German and French, 
to denote a place or country which is entirely sur- 
rounded by the territories of another power. Thus 
several petty duchies and principalities are enclaves of 
Prussia. 

ENCORE, a French word, signifying again, used 
by the audiences in English theatres or oonoert- 
rooms, aa a request to repeat a performance of a 
piece of music. The French themselves do not use 
the term in such circumstances, employing in its stead 
the word bis (twice). 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA, Cyclopedia, or Cyclope- 
dia. This word, formed from the Greekfto, to, huJclos, 
a circle, and paideia, instruction, but not a native 
Greek compound, originally denoted the whole circle 
of the various branches of knowledge which were com- 
prehended by the ancients in a liberal education (the 
artes liberates of the Romans). The distinction between 
the words encyclopaedia and cyclopaedia is almost too 
nice to be comprehended. At a later period the word 
was applied to every systematic view, either of the 
whole extent of human knowledge or of particular de- 
partments of it. The want of such general surveys 
was early felt; and as knowledge increased they be- 
came still more desirable, p&qfiy for the purpose of, 
having a systematic arrangement of fee sciences in 
their mutual relations, partly far the readier finding 
of particular subjects; and, for these two reasons, 
such works were sometimes philosophically, some- 
times alphabetically arranged. The spirit of com- 
piling, which prevailed in the Alexandrian school, 
soon led to attempts remotely allied to this, and 
Varro and Pliny the elder, among the Romans, com- 
posed works of a similar kind (the former in the lost 
works, entitled Rerum humanarum et divinarum 
Antiquitates, and Disciplinarum Libri IX., the latter 
in his Historia naturaJis). To these may be added 
the later collection* of StobsBus and Suidaa, and 
especially of Marcianos Capella. These, however, 
were only preparatory labours. * 

The honour of undertaking encyclopedias on a 
regular plan belongs to the middle ages, which, with 
iron industry, produced not only a large number 
of oyolopsedias of particular sciences, called Svm m ai 
or Specula (for example, the Suznma Theologto of 
Thomas Aquinas), but also a Universal Encyclopaedia, 
such aa had never bean seen before. The indefati- 
gable Dominican. Vincent of Beauvais fee 

middle of the thirteenth oentury, exhibited the wtyfa 
sum of the knowledge of the middle ages hi a work 
— or rather three works — of considerable rise (Specu- 
lum historiale, naturale, doctrinal*, to whkh an ano- 
nymous author added, some years later, a S p ae uhan 
morale, in a similar form), In extracts from the works 
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ci m* write. ef 4U fc#s— a real treason to the 
lodniMr into the literary Ustor v of the middle egi 
2 exceedingly popular work *ue the De Profcie- 
letQrae Rerum of BartholonaUs de Gian villa, an 
English Fmnaiacan friar, which mgUtained Its npu- 
te riAii from the year 1360 to the middle of the six- 
teenth century. In the seventeenth century various 
encyclopaedic works store compiled, such m the 
Latin^ne of John Henry Ala tea (Encyclopedia vii 
Tomis distinct*, Herborn, 1620), a work in which the 
subjects are divided into seven classes, and treated 
in thirty-five books. In 1674 appeared the first edi- 
tion of Mordrfs Le Grand Dictionnaire Historique. 
In .1677 John Jaoob Hoffman published at Basel 
his Lexicon Universale, the first work of the kind 
in which a summary of art and science was pre- 
sented in dictionary form. In 1697 appeared Bayle’s 
famous Dictionnaire Historique et Critique (Rotter- 
dam, 4 vole.), a work which is still of great value. 
Among the greatest works of earlier date would 
Jbave been Teokoned the Biblioteca Universale of 
Coronelli, had it been completed according to the 
original plan. It was to have appeared in forty-five 
folio volumes, of which only seven were published 
(Venice, 1701-6). More successful, especially in 
being brought to a completion, was the Grosses 
vollstandiges Universallexicon aller Wissenschaften 
und Ktinste (Grand Universal Lexicon of all the 
Arts and Sciences), commonly called Zedler’s, from 
the person, a bookseller, who conducted it (Halle 
and Leipzig, 1732-60, sixty-four vols.; Supplement, 
1751-64, four vols. folio). It has, on the whole, 
much merit. Lives of living men were included after 
volume xviii. 

The first encyclopedia written in English, and 
with the articles alphabetically arranged, was the 
Lexicon Technicum, or an Universal English Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences (London, 1704, one voL 
folio), by John Harris, a London clergyman. This 
was a useful and popular work, though it omitted 
from its scope theology, biography, antiquity, and 
poetry. It was reprinted in 1708, and a second 
volume was added in 1710. Among other important 
encyclopedic works in English the following may 
be mentioned : 1. Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia; 
or an Universal Diefeonary of Arts and Sciences — a 
work published in 1^28, in two vols. folio. A second 
and improved edition came out in 1738, and five 
other editions were published between 1 739 and 1752 
(besides one at Dublin), while it was also translated 
into Italian. Latterly it was revised and enlarged 
by Abraham Bees, in which form it was several 
times reprinted, being finally known as Bees' Cyclo- 
paedia, and published in a number of volumes. 2. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Of this there have been 
nine editions. The first edition was completed in 1771, 
in three vols. 4to; the fourth in 1810, in twenty 
vols. 4to; the fifth in 1816 ; the sixth in 1823 ; the 
seventh, twenty-one vols., commenced in 1830, was 
finished in 1842; the eighth, in twenty -five vols., 
between 1853 and 1860 ; while a ninth, having been 
bfegun to be published in 1875, wss completed in 
1889 in twenty-four vols., and an index vol 8. Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia (1810-80, eighteen vols. 4to). 
This work was devoted particularly to the sdenoes 
wd technology, and was conducted by Sir David 
(then Dr.) Brewster. 4. Encyclopaedia Metropolis 
tona (London, begun in 1815, completed in 1845, in 
twenty-five vols. 4 to, with three additional volumes 
of pl a t e s and one of index). This was published in 
foor divisions, according to a plan devised by the 
P°et Coleridge. It contains some valuable complete 
b frati aea, such as Whately’s Logic and Rhetoric, 
o. The London Encyclopaedia, by Thos. Curtis 
(twunfcy-two vols. 4 to; Lon d on, 1829). 6. The 


Penny Cyclopedia, in twenty -nine vain null »« % 
1833-46. A modern repast of this oyolopedia has 
been pu bl ished under the name of the English Qyalo- 
psedia. It is in four division^ via Arts and flninanaa. 
right vols.; Biography, six; Geography and Natural 
History, four vols. each; and was published hstueen 
the yean 1854 and 1861, several supplementaiy 
volumes having afterwards appeared. 7. Chamber s^ 
Encyclopaedia, in ten vola large fivo, published be- 
tween 1860 and 1868, a new edition of which wss 
begun in 1888 and finished in 1892. We should 
also mention Appleton's excellent American Cyclo- 
paedia in sixteen vola (New York and Lo nd o n, 
1858-63; latest edition 1881); and Johneon's Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia (also American), four vola 1874-77, 
and eight vola 1895. Besides these a number of 
smaller cyclopaedias have been published. 

Of the French cyclopaedias the most famous is tht 
great Encyclop&lie, ou Dictionnaire Balaonnl dts 
Sciences, de* Arts, et des Metiers, by Diderot and 
D’Alembert (see next article). Still more compre- 
hensive is the Encyclopedia Mdthodique, ou par 
Ordre des Matures (Paris, 1781-1832, in 166* vola 
4 to, besides volumes of plates), an aggregate of dic- 
tionaries rather than a single work The Frenoh 
have also the Encyclopedia Modern®, begun in 1824, 
finished in 1832, twenty-six vola, and subsequently 
republished ; the Encyclopedia des Gens du Monde 
(1835-44), twenty-two vols. ; Larousse's more recent 
and valuable Grand Dictionnaire Universe! du XIX 


Sifecle, sixteen vola folio (with two supplementary 
volumes) , and La Grande Encyclopedia an extensive 
and excellent work now in course of publication. 
Of works published in Germany the most famous 
is Brockhaus' Conversations Lexikon, now in its 
fourteenth edition. It is equalled, if not surpassed, 
by the similar work of Meyer. The huge Allge- 
meine Enoyklopadie der Wissenschaften una Ktinste, 
originally edited by Professors J. 8. Ersoh and J. 
G. Gruber, begun in 1818, is not yet oampleted. 
Three sections of the alphabet are carried on simul- 
taneously. Other German encyclopedias deserving 
mention are those of Pierer and Spamer. Similar 
works have also been published in Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Busria, Ac. 

The rapid advancement of the sciences and arts, 
and the proportionally rapid oommnnioation between 
all civilized nations, have made a general acquaint- 
ance with many different branches of knowledge 
more necessary than ever before. This Is one of the 
chief causes which have produced in our time so manv 
encyclopaedias of various kinds, some very learned, 
and others more adapted for the general reader; 
some embracing all the sciences and arts, others only 
single branches. 

ENCY CLOPEDIE, The Frxxch. The term 
eneyclopceduU is used, particularly in French litera- 
ture, to signify those who were engaged in the greet 
encyclopaedia mentioned in the preceding article, pro- 
jected by Diderot; and it is applied also to thus# 
who joined themselves to their party in philosophy 
and criticism. As Diderot took a lively interest in 
everything worth knowing, he could not confine ml 
literary labours to a single department. The articles 
connected with arts and manufactures end the his- 
tory of ancient philosophy wen undertaken by him, 
as well as the responsible duties of edit or ship. Borne 
of his most notable colleagues wen D’ Alembert (wh# 
wrote the famous Dieoours Frriiminain) for wi e fb o 
matics ; Bonsnau wrote the musical ar ticl e s ; Dm* 
ben ton, those connected with natural history: the 
Abb4 Yvon. those an logic, metaphysical and mhhm 
Tousseint, those on jurisprudence; Boflon contributed 
the artiale Natan; ana Mo nt esquie u and Vritaba 
took some than in the gnat won. 



mm 3 critical articles the pa- 
j’af the wr iters of tha Encyclopedia 
ware received by tbs French public m the oracles of 
tenth ; and It became easy for the encyclopedists to 
■tee currency to what they called pkiloiopAy. They 
had also a great influence on the literary taste, not 
only of the French, but of other nations. Polished 
oocreotneea, elegance of style, with an imitation of 
nature and a moral design, were the highest excel- 
lence* which thev saw in art, and the great objects 
of attainment As they made the understanding the 
sole judge of poetry, whiah was therefore to be the 
cool product of reflection, their views, by means of 
the authority which they had acquired, tended ex- 
tremely to cramp the genius of the French in respect 
to works of imagination, and to destroy all boldness 
and freedom. They gained a still greater authority 
by their philosophy, just suited as it was to the pre- 
vailing spirit of the French people. Indeed, there 
is hardly an instance to be found in which the liter- 
ati of a nation have obtained so extensive and power- 
ful an influence on political sentiment as the French 
literati, and particularly the French encyclopedists. 
Their philosophy, too, was a fashionable philosophy, 
a philosophy far common life, favourable to wit and 
gayety. This mixture of philosophy with elegant 
literature became still more interesting on account 
of the opinions which men like Mably, Condillac, 
Mercier, Raynal, Buffon, Helvetius, Diderot, and 
D’Alembert advanced on the subjects of religion 
and civil government ; for which a prohibition 
was laid on the further progress of the work. But 
the printers only, and not the authors, were pun- 
ished, and the government was soon after obliged to 
permit the work to proceed, as it was too weak to 
prevent it. To the encyclopedists, who were con- 
nected with the highest circles of that time, in justly 
attributed a very important influence on the French 
revolution.— 'This great work bore the title of En- 
aylop4die, ou Dictiomxaire raisonnd des Sciences, des 
Arts et des Metiers, par one Soci^t^ de Gens de Let- 
tees, mis en Ordre par Diderot, et quant h la Par- 
tie mathdmatioale par D’Alembert (Paris, 1761-72, 
twenty -eight vols. fol. ; Supplement, Amsterdam, 
Paris, 1776-77, five vols. fol.; Table des Mati&res, 
Paris, 1780, two vols. foL; in all thirty -five volumes; 
also, at Geneva, 1777, thirty -nine vols. 4to; Lausanne 
and Berne, 1778-81, thirty-six vols. 8vo, three 4to 
vols. engravings). 

ENDEMIC (from Greek en and d&moe, prevailing 
among the people). This name is often applied to 
d i s e ase s which attack the inhabitants of a particular 
district or country, and have their origin in some 
local cause, as the physical character of the place 
where they prevail, or iu the employments, habits, 
and mode of living of the people. Every part of 
the world, every climate, and every country, has its 
peculiar endemics. Thus the tropical and warm cli- 
mates sire subject to peculiar cutaneous disorders, 
eruptions of various kinds, because the constant 
heat keeps up a strong action of the *kin T In nor- 
thern climates eruptions of the skin occur, but they 
are of a different kind. Thus in all the north 
countries, especially in Norway, a kind of 
ly, the radeeyge, is prevalent, arising from the 
ess sad humidity of the climate, which dis- 
pose the skin to such disorders. Hot and moist coun- 
tries generate the most violent typhoid and put- 
rid fevers; the West Indies and some of the Ameri- 
can seaports, for instance, produce the yellow fever. 
Places in a more dry ana elevated situation, nor- 
thern countries particularly, are peculiarly subject 
to Inflammatory disorders. In countries and dis- 
tricts very much exposed to currents of wind, especi- 
ally in mountainous places, ws find stall seasons of 


the year, rheumatisms, oatsrrhs, and tha whole teten 
of oomplaints which have their origin te a nuMm 
stoppage of the functions of the ■»« In large and 
populous towns we meet with the most numerous in- 
stances of pulmonary consumption. In places 
are damp, and at the same time not warm, for ex- 
ample, on marshes and large rivers, intermittent 
fevers are prevalent. In oold and damp countries 
like England, Sweden, and Holland tbs mote fre- 
quent cases of croup occur. 

Diseases which are endemic in one oountry may 
also appear in others, and become epidemic if the 
weather and other physical influences resemble those 
which are the causes of the endemio in the former 
place ; the climate being for a time transferred, as it 
were, from one to the other. Thus, for instance, we 
find the croup sometimes during wet and oold wea- 
ther appearing in high situations; intermittent 
fevers sometimes in places where they occur rarely 
for years, and then again attack great numbers; 
putrid and malignant fevers rage in all countries oc- 
casionally, and so of the rest. 

Endemic disorders in some circumstances become 
contagious, and thereby spread to other persons, and 
may be transplanted to other places, the situation 
and circumstances of which predispose them to re- 
ceive these disorders. This is known by the sad 
experience of the migrations of diseases, the spread- 
ing of the leprosy from the oriental countries to 
Europe, Ac. It is useful to inquire into the endemi- 
cal circumstances of countries, districts, and even 
cities and towns ; some precautions may be thereby 
suggested to escape the sickness, or to obviate the 
unwholesomeness of the situation of gibe place in 

2 uestion. As, for instance, the physician of Pope 
Hement XI., Lancini, procured the draining and 
drying of the marshes about Pesaro, and the diseases 
which had arisen from the exhalations of these 
marshes immediately ceased. It is also very favour- 
able to the cure of obstinate disorders for the invalid 
to remove to a climate where his particular com- 
plaint is rare. Thus it is customary for people 
attacked with pulmonary oomplaints to remove to 
localities where the air is pure and dry, and there is 
plenty of sunshine. So it is of advantage to the 
consumptive to exchange the unwholesome city 
air, full of dust and fine particles of various kinds, 
for the pure air of the country. And so of other 
disorders. 

ENDIVE. See Chiooby. 

ENDLESS SCREW, a mechanical contrivance, 
consisting of a screw, the thread of which gears into 
a wheel with skew teeth, the obliquity correspond- 
ing to the angle of pitch of the screw. It Is gener- 
ally employed as a means of producing slow motion, 
in the adjustment of machines, rather than as trans- 
mitter of any great amount of power. 

ENDLICHER, Stephen Ladiblaob, bom at Pres- 
burg in 1804, was educated in the gymnasium there, 
and afterwards studied partly at Pesth and partly 
at Vienna, where he entered the archiepisoapal semi- 
nary and prepared to take orders. He had even 
completed his theological studies and the pre- 

paratory steps, when in 1826 droumstanoes of a 
family nature induoed him to return to secular life. 
Two yean after he obtained an appointment in the 
oourt library at Vienna, and was secured by his 
parents in a oomfortable independency. He now 
engaged very xeabusly in the study of natural sci- 
ence, particularly botany, and that of tike oriental 
tongues, particularly the Chinese. As a botanite he 
soon acquired a name, which procured him the ap- 
pointment of conservator in this deportment of the 
Vienna Museum. In 1840 he wao appointed pro- 
fessor of botany in the University of Vienna. At 
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An mhdo tuM he wai made director of the botanic 
Brian, which he immediately began to reorganize. 
Irbe V ienna Academy of Sciences owes its exist enc e 
to the combined efforts of Endlioher and Hammer- 
PurgstalL He took part on the popular side in the 
German revolution of 1848, and, driven to despair 
by the intrigues of his enemies and pecuniary em- 
barrassments produced by his excessive liberality in 
the cause of science, he is said by some to have died 
of a broken heart, and by others by his own hand, in 
1849. A simple enumeration of his writings would 
■office to prove his unwearied assiduity and the vast 
extent of his acquirements. Among others may be 
mentioned his Exarnen Criticum Codids Qnatuor 
Evangeliorum Byzantino-Corviniani ; Flora Posoni- 
enais : Sertum Cabulicum, drawn up in concert with 
Fenzl; Grundzllge einer neuen Theorie der Pflan- 
senerzeugung ; Enchiridion Botanicum ; Anfanga- 
gnlnde der Chines. Gramm atik, and Rerum Hunga- 
ricarum Monumenta Arpadiana, All the works of 
Endlioher are distinguished by depth and originality 
of thought 

ENDOGENOUS PLANTS, an older name for 
monocotyledons, referring to the mode of growth of 
the stem. See Botany. 

ENDOSKELETON, Exoskeleton. These are con- 
venient terms for certain obvious features, but they 
are inexact, and have not yet lost their primitive 
meaning, so as to become purely symbolical of certain 
anatomical generalizations. They are commonly used 
in contrast, an endoskeleton as the characteristic pos- 
session of a vertebrated animal, an exoskeleton of an 
lnvertebrated animal The former consists of the car- 
tilaginous and osseous framework, the latter of the 
hardened investments of the body, as the solid chiti- 
nous covering of beetles, or of the Bolid structures 
which, like the shells of molluscs, are secreted by 
the outer integumentary layers. The functions of a 
skeleton are — 1. To protect the Boft parts; 2. To give 
support to the body in locomotion; 8. To afford fixed 
points on which the muscles act in moving the limbs. 
When vertebrate and invertebrate animals are com- 
pared, the difference as regards the skeleton is less 
Important than at first sight appears; it is, in fact, 
one of degree rather than kind. The vertebral 
oolumn is not essential to a vertebrate animal if by 
it is meant a chain of bones articulated to each 
other, for the lancelet (Amphioxus) has a fibrous 
structure in this position; the essential character of a 
vertebrate is the partition which separates the spinal 
canal from the cavity of the abdomen and thorax, 
not the bones which may be developed in it. More- 
over, in the asddians, or tunicated molluscoids, a 
structure similar in character to that of the lanoelet 
b found. The skull, or skeleton of the head in a 
vertebrate, has its analogue in the cartilaginous box 
which protects the chief nervous ganglia and sense 
organs of the cuttle-fish; while in the crab and other 
twuctaoeans, as well as in the spiders, the chain of 
ganglia on the under surface of the body is protected 
bya series of calcareous rods projecting inwards 
boat the integument, and forming a canal of trellis- 
wwfc. In the soft-bodied worms, and in insects, the 
muscles are attached by both ends to the inner sur- 
xaee of the integument; but in crustaceans, struo- 
tons analogous in function to the bones of verte- 
brates are found in the limbs, projections inward 
from the integument of one joint which pass into 
the oavity of the next joint nearer the body, and 
thusaet as levers by which the more distant joints 
moved. In mammals there w w muscles attached 

both extremities to skin, thus the pannicului car- 
***** or broad sheet of muscle by which the hedge- 
Jfl draws Us spiny hood over fra head and Umfaa, 
the moaller sheet by which the horse twitches insects 
▼ou ▼. 


and sometimes its rider off its bade, and the 
which in man represents the last reduction of this 
sheet, and helps to draw the ooraer of the mouth 
downward. These are all cutaneous muscles. Nor 
is an exoskeleton, in the popular sense, wanting 
among vertebrates; the scales of some fishes are bonv 
plates, those of the sturgeon being very ornamental; 
the tortoise and turtle are well protected, and among 
mn.mma.la the armadillo, pangolin, and still more re- 
markably the extinct sloths of South America, are 
efficiently protected by bony plates more or less closely 
fitted together. Thus the position of the hard part 
is not distinctive of the two great groups into welch 
animals are divided, but is a subordinate character 
in the definition of smaller assemblages. 

ENDOSMOSE. See Osmose. 

ENDYMION, according to some a huntsman, 
according to others a shepherd, and according to a 
third account a King of Elis. He is said to have 
asked of Zeus, whom many have called his father, 
eternal youth and eternal sleep. According to some, 
however, he was taken up into Olympus by Zeus, 
and becoming enamoured of Hera (Juno) was con- 
demned to eternal sleep on that account Others 
again relate that Selene (the moon), charmed with 
his beauty, conveyed him away to Mount Latmus In 
Caria, and threw him into a perpetual sleep in order 
that riie might enjoy his kisses whenever she pleased. 
One story makes him the father of fifty daughters by 
Selene. The legend is the subject of Keats’ principal 
poem. See Diana. 

ENERGY. The energy of a body is the power 
that it possesses of doing work, and it is measured 
by the work that it can perform. A body may pos- 
sess energy in one of two forms, viz. as kinetic energy, 
that is the energy due to motion, and potential energy, 
that is energy due to what may be called a position 
of advantage. Thus a moving mass, a bullet for 
example, can do work in virtue of its motion, and the 
name kinetic energy (see also Via Viva) is given to 
energy of this kind. Under this name is also in- 
cluded energy belonging to molecular motion; that 
due to electricity in motion, to heat and light, and 
to actual chemical action. Again, as examples of 
potential energy, we may take the case of a mass 
raised up to a position in which it is capable of doing 
work by falling — the weight of a clock for instance, — 
or the case of a bent spring, the mainspring of a 
watch, which keeps the watch in motion while it is 
uncoiling. Under potential energy are included also 
the energy due to electrical separation, energy due 
to absorbed heat, energy dne to chemical separation, 
as in gunpowder, which is ready to do work by means 
of its explosion. See also Kinetic Eneboy; Poten- 
tial Enebot; Work; Heat; fee. See also Principle 
of the Conservation of Enebot, under which 
name the doctrine of the Dissipation of Energy is 
briefly explained. 

ENFANT IN, BabthClemt Prosper, one of the 
chief apostles of St Simonianism, and styled by its 
adherents le Pfere Enfantin. He was bon 6tb 
February, 1796, at Paris, where his father was a 
banker. In 1818 he entered the &oole Polyted# 
nique, but as he assisted at the defence of Paris 
against the allies in the following year he was 
expelled. He then became cleric to a wholesale 
wine merchant, and was sent in the capacity of 
commercial traveller long journeys, which extended 
to the Netherlands, Germany, and even Ruria. Id 
1821 he waa employed as a banker at St Petersburg^ 
but returned in 1828 to Paris, where he afterwards 
obtained the post of director of the Caisse Hypothe- 
cate. In 1825 he became acquainted with St nmon, 
who was so charmed with hie new disdple that when 
dying he to him the task of continuing the 
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work ml of lormmg an *1*'^**^" for the defence 
and o f tiie new religion. Under the 

anapfcM oTthis amodation appeared a journal called 
the Producteur, which lived only for a year or ao. 
About the year 1828 Enfantin had succeeded in draw- 
ing round him a considerable number of associates, 
acme of whose names are not unknown in French 
literature; and public conferences were held, over 
which the government kept a suspicious eye. On 
the outbreak of the revolution of July, 1830, how- 
ever, Enfantin had a free field, and issued his pro- 
clamation, in which he demanded a community of 
goods, the suppression of heritage, and the enfran- 
chisement of women, which latter phrase meant with 
td™ oommunity of wives. It was not long until the 
discordant elements inherent in such a society pro- 
duced their due influence. Enfantin, the represen- 
tative of the social and religious theories of the school, 
quarrelled with Bazard, the representative of its 
political ideas. The former organized model com- 
munities, which fell to pieces whenever they became 
subject to the experience of everyday life. Immense 
sums of money were advanced by enthusiastic be- 
lievers, but were quickly swallowed up. The new 
organ of the sect, the Globe, was a failure; their 
convent at Menilmontant, of which Enfantin was 
styled the supreme father, was broken up by govern- 
ment (1832). The father was sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment as an offender against public morality, 
but was liberated in a month or two. His next 
attempt was to found, in connection with a few 
faithful followers, a model colony in Egypt. At the 
end of two years ruin again stared them in the face, 
and on their return to France the disappointed Phrt 
retired to Tain (Drfime), where he lived for Borne 
time the peaceful life of a fanner. In 1841 the 
influence of some of his friends procured him employ- 
ment as member of a scientific commission sent out 
to explore thn industrial resources of Algiers. On his 
return he published a sensible and interesting work 
on the Colonization of Algiers (1848). The revolu- 
tion of 1848 brought him again to the front, with his 
new journal, the Credit This venture Btopjied in 
1850 for want of funds, and the influence of friends 
once more secured him a comfortable situation on the 
Lyons and Mediterranean Bailway, which he held 
until his death in 1864. 

ENFIELD, a market town of England, in the 
oounty of Middlesex, on the New River, 9 miles 
north by east of London, with a fine old juuriah 
church containing some interesting monuments, 
several other churches, various chapelB, part of an 
old palaoe (of brick), and a handsome modern stone 
cross. The grammar-school dates from 1557. En- 
field is the seat of the well-known government 
manufactory of rifles and small-arms. Fop. (1881), 
19,119; (1891, boundaries altered), 81,532; (1901), 
42,738. It gives name to a pari. div. of the county. 

ENFIELD, William, LL.D., a Dissenting divine 
of great learning and amiable character, was bom at 
Sudbury in 1741. He was educated for the Dissent- 
ing ministry at Daventry, and hi 1763 was chosen 

E tor to a congregation at Liverpool, where he pub- 
ed two volumes of Sermons, in 12mo, and a col- 
lection of Hymns and Family Prayers, which were 
well received, In 1770 he became resident tutor and 
lecturer on belles-lettres at the academy at War- 
rington, where he remained for several years, and 
published several works, including his well-known 
%eaker. Here he also drew up Institute* of Natural 
Rdloeophy, theoretical and experimental After the 
dissolution of the academy he aooepted an invitation 
to preside over a oongregation at Norwich. In 1791 
he published his Abridgment of Bracken's History 
of Philosophy (two vda, 4to), a clear and able perform- 


anoe; and subsequently joined with Dr. AOrfr ^ 
others in the General Biography (ten vols. 4toL He 
died in 1797. 

ENFILADE (from the French enfiler), in the mili- 
tary art, is used in speaking of trenches or positions 
which may be sooured by the enemy’s shot along the 
whole length. In conducting the approaches at a 
siege care must be taken that the trenches be not 
enfiladed from any work of the place. To avoid this 
they are generally cut in a zigzag. 

ENGADINE, a beautiful valley in Switzerland, 
in the Grisons, on the banks of the Inn, bordering on 
the Tyrol, about 50 miles long, but in some parts 
very narrow, divided into Upper and Lower. The 
pop. of the whole valley amounts to about 12,000. 
The language generally Bpokon is the Ladin, a branch 
of the Romanic tongue. The majority of the young 
men leave the valley to push their fortunes, chiefly 
in North Germany and Russia, but return after they 
have amassed sufficient wealth to secure a quiet 
existence in their native place. Several pretty towns 
and villages are situated in the valley, which is 
visited by great numbers of strangers on account of 
its picturesque beauty and its mineral springs. 

ENGEL, Johann Jakob, a popular prose writer of 
Germany, was born at Parchim in 1741, and received 
the rudiments of his education from bis father, the 
clergyman of that place. After studying at several 
Gorman universities he accepted the office of professor 
in a gymnasium at Berlin, where he was soon made 
a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and 
wrote the greatest part of his works. He afterwards 
went to Schwerin. On the accession of King Frederick 
William III. of Prussia, whose tutor htJoad been, he 
was invited by his former pupil to Berlin, where he 
made himself exceedingly useful in the Academy of 
Sciences by his excellent and instructive writings, and 
enjoyed the esteem and the society of the most emin- 
ent men. His unremitting labours, in spite of sickness 
and hypochondria, hastened his end. He died at the 
place of his birth in 1802. Among his philosophical 
works may be mentioned his Philosoph ftir die Welt, 
distinguished for acute observations on men and man- 
ners, enlivened by elegant illustrations. Of a similar 
character is his Mirror for Princes (Ftirstenspiegel). 
His Ideen zu einer Mimik, full of taste, acuteness, and 
knowledge of human nature, may be regarded as a 
kind of manual for players. He also wrote some plays 
— Der dank bare Sohn, Edelknaben, Asa His Lorenz 
Stark, a novel, is a masterly picture of life and 
manners. A complete edition of his works appeared 
at Berlin, 1801-1806, in twelve vols., and a later 
edition at Frankfurt in 1857, also in twelve vols. 

ENGELHAEDT, Johann Georg Veit, a German 
theologian, bom at Neustadt, on the Aisoh (Bavaria), 
in 1791. He studied at Baireuth and Erlangen 
under Berthqidt and Vogel. In 1822 he became 

d essor of theology at Erlangen. On his return 
i a tour in Sweden, England, and France he was 
appointed ecclesiastical councillor, and during the yearn 
1845, 1847, and 1848 was the representative of hit* 
university in the diet at Munich. He died in 1855. 
His most celebrated works are a translation of the 
writing* ascribed to Dionysius the Axeopagite; Ana* 
legung des speculativen Theil* des EvangeUums Jo* 
hannis durch einen Deutschen Mystiachen Theologen 
(1839): Richard von St Victor mid Johannes Ray* 
brook (1838); Handbook der Kirobengeschkhte (1884) ; 
and Doemengesohiohte (1889). 

ENG HIE IN, or Emouien, a town in Hainaalt 
Belgium, situated on the slope of a MU, on the road 
between Brussels and Toarnai. Hen ia asoperb 
castle with a park and gardens. This place gave tilt 
title of duke to a prince of the house of Roorboa 
Gondd In memory of a victory of the gnat Condi 
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^btdned here. The last that bore the title wu exe- 
rted. March, 1804. (See Ehohun, Dud of.) Fop. 
(1897), 4589. 

ENGHIEN, Louis Antoine Henri di Bourbon, 
Puke of, was born at Chantilly, August 2, 1772, and 
wu the son of Louis Henry Joseph Oondd, duke of 
Bourbon. On the outbreak of the revolution he 
quitted France, travelled through various parts of 
Europe, and went in 1792 to Flanders to join the 
troops of his grandfather, the Prinoe of Condd, in the 
campaign against France. From 1796 to 1799 he 
commanded with distinguished merit the vanguard 
of Oonddis army, which wu disbanded at the Peace 
of Lunlville (1801). He wu then led, by his love 
of the Princess Charlotte de Rohan Rochefort, to 
Ettenheim, in Baden, where he resided u a pri- 
vate citizen, and where he married this lady. He 
wu generally looked upon u the leader of the 
imigrts, and wu suspected bv the Bonapartists of 
complicity in the attempt of Cadoudal to assassinate 
the first consul A mysterious personage, who after- 
wards proved to be Pichegru, had been frequently 
seen to visit Cadoudal, and from the marks of respect 
shown him it was thought that it could be none other 
than the young duke. The spies of Napoleon reported 
that Enghien wu often absent for ten or twelve days 
together from Ettenheim, and it wu believed that on 
some of these occasions he had secretly visited Paris. 
Napoleon wu determined to strike terror into the 
ranks of the Royalists and conspirators by a decisive 
blow, and despatched General Ordener with 800 dra- 
goons and several brigades of gendarmerie to seize 
tile duke and his companions, and Coulaincourt wu 
sent to the Duke of Baden with the first consul’s 
explanations for this unwarrantable invasion of his 
territory. The Duke of Enghien wu seized at five 
o’clock in the morning of the 15th March, 1804, wu 
conducted to Strasburg, and thence to the fortress of 
Vincennes, where he arrived on the evening of the 
20th. That same night a court-martial, under the 
presidency of General Hullin, wu assembled, and 
the prisoner wu, after a mock trial, in which no 
witnesses were examined, found guilty on various 
charge of treuon. He requested an interview with 
Bonaparte, which wu refused, and he wu immed- 
iately led out to execution. He wu shot between 
four and five o’clock in the morning in the ditch 
outside the walls, and his body wu thrown, dressed 
as it was, into a grave dug, it is said, the (lay bofore. 
Napoleon and the other chief actors in the tragedy 
took every pains to justify their conduct, or to throw 
the chief blame upon others' shoulders, and it is believed 
by some that the first consul found himself in the 
position of a leader whose subordinates are only too 
ready to rush to extreme measures on the least hint 
from their master. 

ENGIA, the modem name of ASgina (which see). 

ENGINEERING is, in its strict sense, the art of 
constructing or using engines, but the word is now 
applied in a more extended sense, not only to that 
art, but to that of executing such works u are the 
objects of civil and military architecture, in which 
engines or other mechanical appliances are exten- 
sively employed. It is divided into two branches, 
civil and military. 

Civil engineering, u a profession, may be said to 
have originated in England about the year 1770, 
*hen the great improvements of the steam-engine by 
Watt opened up a new field for the talents of the 
Premia to that time, whenever the pro- 
flpacts o t great advantage or profit induced individuals 
t° Incorporate themselves for the purpose of under- 
fekfog extensive systems of drainage, or for the eap- 
P7 of w attr, re qui r in g the sssistinoe of on engineer, 
ret >omtm wu mmenlly hod to the greet masters of 


hydraulic engineering, the Dutch. But the extension 
of the manufactures of this oountry, and the conse- 
quent extension of its home and foreign 
oalled forth all the energies of its men of practical 
science and skill, who at length, in the works per- 
formed for facilitating communication between dif- 
ferent places, attained on eminence unsurpassed by 
any other nation. It is impossible here to give any- 
thing like a complete sketch of the duties of a civil 
engineer. He should have such a knowledge of ma- 
thematics os will enable him to investigate, as well 
as to apply the rules laid down by writers on those 
branches of tile mixed sciences to which his attention 
will most frequently be drawn. He should be well 
acquainted with the principles of mechanics, hydrau- 
lics, and in a fair measure with all the branches of 
natural philosophy; a certain amount of ohemiaal 
knowledge will be of considerable advantage. He 
Bhould be able to draw neatly, and should understand 
the principles of projection upon which all engineer- 
ing drawings are constructed; and a general know- 
ledge of the principles of architecture will be found 
very valuable. Having acquired the requisite amount 
of theoretical information, he must next devote him- 
self to gain that practical knowledge which is essen- 
tial in order to the proper application of this infor- 
mation. The occupations of the civil engineer are so 
numerous and the demand for talent in this walk of 
life so great, that the profession may be said to he 
divided into several distinct bodies those who turn 
their attention to the construction of docks, bridge^ 
canals, lighthouses, railroads, sewage and drainage, 
&c., which come more particularly within the scope 
of the duty of a civil engineer; those who devote 
themselves to the manufacture of machinery, or the 
mechanical engineer; the mining engineer, who dis- 
covers minerals and manages mines, &c. 

The duties of the military engineer consist in the 
construction of fortifications, including*the trenches 
and batteries required in besieging places; also of 
barracks, magazines, of roads and bridges to facili- 
tate the passage of an army. He should have a 
practical and theoretical knowledge of gunnery. In 
this country he is often called upon to undertake 
works which more properly belong to the business of 
a civ^il engineer, such as the survey of the oountry, 
the ins]>ection of public works, in fact all the duties 
of a government engineer. In 1 81 8 the London In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers was founded, and the 
publication of its Transactions has been most useful 
in disseminating information relating to the objects 
of the profession. Sec also Evgtnrkhh (Steam ik>at). 

ENGINEERS, Rotal, that corps in the Britiin 
army intrusted with the construction of all military 
work*, plans, surveys, Ac. Until 1768 the duties at 
engineers were discharged by officers taken from the 
army generally, but about this time a permanent 
corps was formed, and in 1772 the first company of 
sappers and miners was organized at Gibraltar. In 
1783 the engineers were raised to be a royal corps, 
and in 1812 several companies of artificers wen con- 
verted into sappers and miners. This title was abo- 
lished and that of royal engineers substituted in 1 887. 
The corps, which now consists of about 8000 man, 
is divided into forty companies, four of which are at 
present employed on the ordnance survey, six an at 
Chatham, and the remainder on works at home s#d 
abroad. The privates, who are generally akfllsd 
artisans, receive a much higher rate of pay than the 
ordinary infantry soldiers, the pay of the hJgfcsrt 
non -commissioned officer in this branch of the oar fist 
reaching six shillings par day. The dischaign par- 
chase is higher in this corps than in say other, ye I ll 
is found that the length of servioe doss not atoms 
over five yean, so many are the inducemen t s bad 
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ood to tb&a fay cMl employers. The offioen enter 
the Royal Military Academy u cadets, and compete 
lor oommisrions; their subsequent promotion ia by 
eenkvlty. 

ENGINEERS, Stiahboat, the persona employed 
tp Jtaep Hie engine or engines of a steamer in as effi- 
cient a state as possible, and to superintend their 
working. It is the duty of an engineer to set the en- 
gines in motion, regulate their speed, or stop them, 
when required. While the engine is at work he must 
eee that every moving part is properly lubricated ; that 
no steam passes through valves or joints that should 
be steam-tight; that no air enters in any part of the 
engine where it is desirable to keep up a vacuum; 
ana that none of the bolts, pins, or keys work loose 
by the vibration and shift their position. He muBt 
take oare that none of the working parts become 
overheated by any undue amount of friction arising 
from want of lubrication, excess of tightness, or any 
other disturbing cause. He must carefully observe 
the effect produced by the gradual wear and tear of 
the working parts, so that if the accuracy of any of 
these seems to be materially affected, step may be 
taken to remedy this when lying up^in harbour. He 
must see that the engine is kept perfectly clean ; must 
wipe away all grit and all superfluous oil and grease, 
as soon as they have passed through the bearings. 
The boiler will require nis ceaseless attention in order 
that the proper supply of Bteam may be generated I 
for the engine. The engineer must take care that a 
constant supply of water is kept up in the boiler; 
that the furnaces are periodically and properly fired 
and cleared of the earthy matters of the coal; that 
the boilers do not become impregnated with salt by 
the continual evaporation going on, and that the 
action of the valves continues to be correct. On 
arriving in port, after a long voyage, he should ex- 
amine all the interior parts of the engine and get all 
defects rectified immeaiately. The water should be 
blown off out of the boilers and the ashes and soot 
cleaned out of the furnaces and flues as soon els pos- 
sible. The slightest leak that can be discovered 
must be instantly stopped, otherwise the defect will 
spread rapidly. Any incrustation that may have been 
deposited from the brine must be thoroughly cleaned 
out from every part of the boiler. An engineer 
should be trained as a mechanic, and be a fair worker 
in iron, brass, and wood He should know as much 
of meohanloal drawing as to enable him, in the 
event of any important part of the engines being 
broken, to make such a drawing of it as would en- 
able a manufacturer to replace it. He Bhnuld be 
acquainted with the leading principles of mechanics, 
hydrostatics, and pneumatics, to whioh should be 
added an aoquaintanoe with the subject of steam, 
especially as regards its temperature, pressure, and 
latent heat — In the royal navy there are now 
several grades of engineers, the most numerous being 
those designated ohief-engineer, engineer, and as- 
sistant-engineer respectively. All these are com- 
missioned officers. Besides the above there is a 
numerous class of engineer artificers, whose duties 
are more or less mechanical, or resemble those of 
the ordinary engineer in the mercantile service. 
Those aspiring to be engineer officers generally 
enter as engineer styftlents, the majority of whom 
gain this position by open competition. They then 
reoelve a certain course of practical training, partly 
at the expense of government. 

ENGLAND, including WALES, the southern and 
larger portion of the Island of Great Britain, is situ- 
ated between 50° and 56° 46' n. 1st, and 1* 46' x. and 
y 42' W. Ion. On the N. it is bounded by Scotland ; 
on all other sides it is washed by the sea ; on the n. 
by the North Sea or German Ocean ; on the s. by 


the English Channel; and on the w. by St Gecmfs 
Channel and the Irish Sea. Its figure ia trian g ula r , 
the base of the triangle being formed by a line drawn 
from the South Foreland in Kent to Land's End In 
Cornwall; the eastern side by a line drawn from 
Berwick to the South Foreland; and the western side 
by another line commencing at Berwick arid termi- 
nating at the Land's End. The dimensions of the 
triangle thus formed are. Base, 817 miles; eastern 
side, 846 miles; western side, 426 miles. North of 
the Humber, the average breadth does not amount 
to one-third of the average breadth south from that 
point. The area of England and Wales is 87,819,221 
acres, or 68,311 square miles. See Britain. 

Sketch op the Civil History op England.—' As 
leading facts of the early history of England during 
the time of the Romans will be found m the article 
Britain. After the withdrawal of the Roman forces, 
which took place about the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D., owing to the invasions of Italy by the 
surrounding nations, the South Britons, or inhabi- 
tants of what is now called England, were no longer 
able to withstand the attacks of their ferocious north- 
ern neighbours. The wall which the Romans had built 
from the Tyne to the Solway, no longer defended by 
Roman discipline and courage, proved a feeble barrier. 
The Scots and Piets from the north quickly passed it 
and drove the terrified Britons to the southern ex- 
tremities of the island. In thiB situation they could 
devise no other means of defence than to invite the 
Romans to resume that superiority over them which 
they had formerly possessed. The Romans, unable 
to repel the invasions of the northern tribes from the 
vicinity of Rome itself, little regarded the petitions 
of their former subjects. 

The Scots and Piets, satisfied with the plunder 
which they had obtained, returned homewards; but 
when the Britons, supposing that they were now to 
live in peace, ventured to leave their lurking-places, 
they were informed of the approach of another army, 
more numerous than that which had just ravaged 
their country. Less able to defend themselves than 
formerly, they thought only of courting the aid of 
some more powerful people. The Saxons, a nation 
inhabiting tne northern parts of Germany, were at 
that time famous for their bravery and the boldness 
of their piratical expeditions. By rifts and promises 
the Britons hoped that they might Induce the Saxons 
to undertake their defence, an experiment of which 
the consequences showed them the danger. The 
Saxons, inured to warlike expeditions, willingly ac- 
cepted the invitation. Their own country was not 
the most fertile, and oould scarcely support the num- 
ber of inhabitants which it contained; they hoped 
that in Britain they might acquire new settlements, 
more fertile than those which they were to abandon; 
and they doubted not of their being able to defend 
them. 

Notwithstanding the terror which had been fan- 
pressed on the Britons by the Scots and Piets, the 
Saxons seem to have reckoned these tribes by no 
; means formidable. According to the Anglo-Saxon 
narratives of these events, they despatched only three 
ships, containing 1600 under command of 
Hengest and Soma, brothers. Vortigera. at that 
time king of the Britons, received them with joy and 
anrigned them the isle of Thanet far a habitation. 

’ They immediately marched against the northern foe 
and justified the report of their valour by obtaining 
I a oamplete victory. The date sssigned to tfaeae 
events by the later Anglo-Saxon chronicles is 449 AJ*.; 
I but the true date of au that eaa be regarded as truly 
1 historical in what has just been reoorded, is 466. 

The Britons were soon oonvinoed of Hie lolly ef 
' their proceeding* They paroehred that the 8wwa 
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whom theV had Invited for the ffapoee of protecting 
then, intended to make themsetvea masters of the 
imwtiy they bed been Invited to deliver, end were 
likely to become enemies, more formidable than the 
Soota and Piets, from whoee arms they had so 
earnestly eonght to be rescued. The first handful 
hf Germans that had oome by Invitation was followed 
by numerous uninvited bands, whose intention evi- 
dently was to settle permanently in the country and 
make it their own. The invaders are often spoken 
of as Saxons, but belonged to various tribes, of 
wbioh the Angles and Saxons were most important 
*The first arrivals of all belonged to the tribe of the 
Jutes. The invaders gradually spread themselves 
over the country, the Jutes taking possession of part 
♦of Kent, the Isle of Wight, Ac., the Saxons occupy- 
ing a great part of the south of England, and the 
Angles the north and extending as far as the river 
Forth. The history of the conquest of England is 
very obscure. But whatever obscurity may be in 
the narrative of these transactions, it is sufficiently 
certain that, after a struggle which continued 150 
years, the Anglo-Saxons remained entire masters of 
the oountry, and the southern part of Britain, with 
the exception of Wales, was divided into seven king- 
doms, well known by the name of the Heptarchy, and 
governed only by Anglo-Saxon prinoes. As thiB di- 
vision is of importance in the ancient geography of 
the country, it may not be improper to lay before the 
reader the mode in which South Britain was divided, 
with the dates usually given for the duration of the 
different kingdoms, though it must be remarked that 
we do not find seven independent kingdoms existing 
at any one time. Authorities in many cases do not 
agree as to the dat^a of foundation and termination 
of the Beveral kingdoms, and as to other particulars 
regarding them ; what seemed to be the most general 
view has in each case been adopted. 

1. Kingdom of Kent, founded by Hen^est in 455, 
containing Kent. This kingdom ended in 823. 

2. Kingdom of South Saxons, founded by Ella in 
477, containing Sussex, Surrey. Ended in 689. 

3. Kingdom of East Angles, founded by Uffa 571 
or 575, containing Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Ely 
(Isle of). Ended in 792. 

4. Kingdom of WeBt Saxons or Wessex, founded 
by Cerdio 519, containing Devon, Dorset, Somerset, 
Wilts, Hants, Berks, and part of Cornwall. Under 
Egbert swallowed up the rest in 827. 

5. Kingdom of Northumbria, founded by Ida 547, 
containing York, Durham, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Northumberland, and the east of Scotland to 
the Firth of Forth. Absorbed by Wessex in 827. 

6. Kingdom of East Saxons, founded by Erchew 
in 527, containing Essex, Middlesex, Hertford (part). 
Ended in 823. 

7. Kingdom of Mercia, founded by Cridda about 
584, containing Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, 
Warwick, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, Lin- 
coln, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, 
Stafford, Derby, Salop, Nottingham, Chester, Hert- 
ford (part). Absorbed by Wessex in 827. 

The history of the Anglo-Saxons, whils the oountry 
oontinned to be divided into so many small and inde- 
pendent kingdoms, is not less confused than that of 
the (period whioh immediately preceded it Each 
prinoe was continually at war with his neighbours, 
end endeavouring to obtain for himself the entire 
•overstenty. < Each state was, in Its torn, annexed to 
some of its more powerful neighbours ; and at length, 
u> 827. Egbert, by the exertion of much valour, sod 
the influence of a superior capacity, united in his own 
person the sovereignty of what had formerly been 
•even kingdoms; and gave the whole the name of 
England, a name which it has since retained. The state 


of affairs in England after the aoomaton of Egbert 
was not much better than it had been before. The 
ability of Egbert was sufficient to preserve the unity 
of the kingdom whioh he had acquired; but that 
kingdom was now attacked by foreign enemies, the 
Danes, who repeated their invasions at short inter- 
vals during the whole of the Saxon period. Under 
some of the successors of Egbert, who did not possess 
as much ability as he did, the states out of whioh the 
Kingdom of England had been formed did not oohere 
so well together; and although England was now nomi- 
nally one, we sometimes hear of rival rulers in different 
parts of the oountty at periods long subsequent to 
the unification of the kingdom under Egbert The cir- 
cumstance naturally weakened the resistance offered 
to the Danish invaders, inasmuch as each of the 
states connived at the mischief done to the others, in 
the hope of reoovering its own independence. About 
half a century after the erection of England Into a 
single kingdom the Danes made themselves masters 
of nearly the whole of England, and compelled the 
English king to live in obscurity for a time, and leave 
the invaders undisturbed possessors of what they 
had wrested from him. Fortunately the king at this 
time, Alfred the Great, who ascended the throne in 
871, was one who had patience enough to wait until 
he could again gather his forces together in sufficient 
strength to meet the Danes with a chanoe of suooess, 
and skill enough to make good use of the forces whioh 
he collected. A battle took place between the English 
and Danes at Ethandune, in whioh the latter were 
totally defeated (May, 878). Soon after, their leader 
Guthrum concluded a peace with Alfred, in whioh 
lie agreed to embrace Christianity, and to retire with 
his followers to a strip of land on the east ooast, In- 
cluding the whole of Northumbria, which was to be 
reserved for them, and called the Danelagh. Alfred 
reigned till 901, and during the latter part of his 
reign did much to improve the condition of his people. 

Although generally recognizing the supremacy of 
the English kings, the Danish settlers had chieftains 
of their own whom they were always ready to sup- 
port against their neighbours when a favourable op- 
portunity offered itself. The two immediate snooes- 
sore of Alfred, Edward and Athelstan, respectively 
the son and the grandson of Alfred, both vigorous 
and able rulers, had each in turn to direct his arms 
against the settlers of the Danelagh. During the 
reign of Edward (901-925) these settlers received aid 
from the pirates of the same race who at that time 
began anew to roam over the seas and commit ravages 
wherever they oould conveniently effect a landing. 
In spite of this, however, Edward was able to make 
good his authority throughout England. Athelstan 
(925-940) was equally successful. He crushed all 
enemies at home, and was respected abroad. The 
reigns of the next five kings, Edmund, Edred, Edwy, 
Edgar, and Edward the Martyr, are of less note. 
They are chiefly remarkable on account of the 
more or less conspicuous place whioh Dunstan, suc- 
cessively abbot, bishop, And archbishop, occupied 
during all of them. He was counsellor to lUn| 
Edmund, minister of Edred, treasurer under Edwy 
and although be was banished by this last monarch 
his influence was great enough to excite a rebellloi 
by which Edwy was deposed and Edgar his brother 
put in his place. During the reign of Edgar and bis 
•ucoessor he was supreme. Throughout his whole 
career he naturally fostered the power of the ohuvob, 
but be manifested great ability as an admini st r ates, 
and it was to a great extent due to him that from 
the time of Athelstan till after the d ea t h of Edward 
the Martyr (978 or 979) the country had comparative 
rest from the Danes. After the death of Edward 
Dunstan retired, and aa the next king, EthsMl war 
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ft minor, the government was feebly conducted, and 
the Danes ihowed an evident intention of obtaining 
eovereignty of the whole of England In this they 
were assisted by the renewed invasions of their 
oountrymen. The degenerate English oourtiers en- 
deavoured, by giving the Danes money, to prevent 
their destructive ravages. The consequence was 
what might have been expected, they returned only 
the more suddenly. Animosities between the Eng- 
lish and the Danes who had Bottled among them 
became daily more violent, and a general massacre 
of the latter took place on the 13th of November, 
1002, which circumstance, instead of intimidating the 
Danes, and rendeiing their incursions less frequent, 
only stimulated them to more decisive attempts. 
Sweyn invaded the kingdom with a powerful army. 
Ethelred was compelled to take refuge in Normandy. 
Seizing a favourable opportunity, he afterwards re- 
turned, but found in Canute, afterwards called the 
Great, an adversary no less formidable than he had 
found in Sweyn. 

Ethelred left his kingdom in 1016 to his Bon Ed- 
mund, who in the defence of his territories displayed 
uncommon valour; but the power and superiority 
of the Danes were now established too firmly to be 
shaken. Notwithstanding every exertion he was 
compelled to divide his kingdom with Canute, and 
when he was assassinated in 1017 the Danes suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty of the whole. 

Canute (Knut), generally called the Great, espoused 
the widow of Ethelred, that he might thus reconcile 
to himself the minds of his new subjects. He ob- 
tained the name of Great, not only on account of his 
warlike, political, and civil qualifications, all of which 
seem to have been above the common rank, but from 
the extent of his dominions, being master of Den- 
mark and Norway as well as England. After the 
conquest of England he passed the greater part of 
his life in peace. In 1035 he died, and in England 
waa followed by other two Danish kingB, Harold and 
Hardioanute, whoBe joint reigns lasted till 1042, after 
which the Saxon line was again restored in the person 
of Edward the Confessor. Edward died without 
heirs in 1066, and the crown was at onoe seized by 
Harold, the Bon of Godwin, and brother-in-law of the 
late king. Harold pretended that it was bequeathed 
to him by the late king. As his pretensions to the 
kingdom were founded only on his power, Harold 
did not enjoy it in quiet. He found many enemies, 
but none so formidable as the second cousin of Ed- 
ward, William of Normandy, who likewise pretended 
that he, by the will of Edward, was appointed to 
suooeed to the English throne. To support his pre- 
tensions William made the moBt vigorous prepara- 
tions. To divert Harold's attention he instigated 
the Danes to invade the northern oounties, while he, 
with no less than 60,000 men, landed in the south. 
Harold vanquished the Danes, and hastened south- 
wards to repel the Normans. The two armies met 
new Hastings, at a place then called Senlac, but 
afterwards Battle. They were nearly equal in mim- 
bsw, and fought with an obstinacy proportioned to 
tbs great object for which they contended. Harold 
and his two brothers fell, and the victory was William’s. 
This great event took place Oct. 1 4, 1 066. Having in 
reality conquered the kingdom, William immediately 
claimed the government; but as he knew that none 
was powerful enough to dispute his pretensions, he 
was willing to receive the crown as his right, and 
was desirous of being accounted the lawful king rather 
than the conqueror of England. For some time he 
oondnoted the government with great moderation; 
bat being obliged to reward thoae who had assisted 
him In prosecuting his enterprise, he bestowed the 
chief offices of government upon Normans, and di- 


vided among them a great part of the country. The 
English, offended at a mode of conduct which, though 
only what they had reason to expect, they accounted 
partial, reluctantly submitted to his sway, and seized 
almost every opportunity of making insurrections. 
Having reigned twenty -one years in England, and 
conducted the reins of government, in general, with 
success, he died in 1087. 

William IL, commonly known by the name of Ru- 
fus, though he was only the conqueror’s Beoond son, ob- 
tained the English crown on the death of his father, 
Robert, the eldest son, receiving the duohy of Nor- 
mandy. Robert, indeed, claimed England too, but 
ultimately renounced this claim in favour of William, 
in consideration of the sum of 10,000 marks which 
the latter paid to enable him to join the Crusaders. 
In 1100 W llliam was accidentally killed by an arrow 
while hunting in the New Forest, leaving behind 
him no legitimate children. The throne ought now 
to have reverted to Robert, his elder brother, but 
Henry I., his younger brother, by securing the trea- 
sury secured the inheritance. Anxious to obtain the 
affections of the people, that his imperfect title 
might be strengthened, he granted them a charter 
of rights, which in the time of John was made the 
foundation of the Great Charter. This would in 
some measure have compensated for his usurpation; 
but when Henry wob confirmed in the throne he 
forgot his grant. Still farther to secure his crown 
he espoused Matilda, the great-granddaughter of 
Edmund Ironside, and thus the representative of the 
Anglo-Saxon line, being resolved to unite in his off- 
spring the rights of the Saxons as well as of the Nor- 
mans. Robert, whose disposition seems to ^ve been 
somewhat indolent, arrived in England in ifOl, and 
claimed the crown which justly belonged to him. But 
the actual possession of it gave Henry an insuperable 
advantage. His father’s treasure was sufficient to 
balance the contest; and to render himself atill more 
safe Henry courted the favour of the clergy. The 
primate Anselm effected a reconciliation before any 
blood had been shed in the quarrel In 1106 Henry 
wrested from his brother even the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, where the greatest misrule had been allowed 
to prevail, Robert having too little energy to keep 
his barons in check. 

When Henry thought his power was sufficiently 
confirmed, he convinced the clergy that his friend- 
ship for them was not so sincere as he had found it 
necessary to pretend. He entered into a dispute 
with Anselm the primate, and with the pope, con- 
cerning the right of granting investiture to the 
clergy. He supported his quarrel with firmness, and 
at length, by compromising the matter, brought it to 
a more favourable issue than might have been ex* 
pected. In 1135 Henry I. died in Normandy, leav- 
ing behind him only a daughter, Matilda. 

By the will of Henry, his daughter Maud or Ma 
tilda, wife of the Earl of Anjou, and frequently 
styled the Empress Matilda* because she had first 
been married to Henry V., emperor of Germany, 
was declared his successor. But Stephen, son of the 
Count of Blois, and of Adela, daughter of William 
the Conqueror, raised an army in Normandy, landed 
in England, and declared himself king. After yean 
of civil war and bloodshed Maud was obliged to 
make her escape from England, and leave the throne 
to Stephen. The contest was, however, taken up by 
her son, Henry Plantagenet, who raised an army 
with which he succeeded in landing in England; but 
before there had been any renewal of actual war- 
fare, an amicable arrangement was brought about 
between Henry and Stephen, by which it was agreed 
that the latter should continue to reign during the 
remainder of his life, but that he should be s ucceede d 
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by Henry. Stephen died in 1154, end Henry Flan- 
tagenet ascended the throne with the title of Henry 
II. A larger dominion was united under the sway 
of this monarch than had been held by any of the 
previous sovereigns of England, for at the time when 
he became King of England he was already in the 

C arton of Anjon, Normandy, and Aquitaine. 

first two of these he had inherited in 1151 from 
his father, who waa hereditary Count of Anjou, and 
who had succeeded in wresting from Stephen the 
dukedom of Normandy in 1144. The last he had 
acquired by his marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
the divorced wife of Louis VIL of France, in 1152. 

The reign of Henry II. was, in general, fortunate. 
The king found little difficulty in restraining the licen- 
tious powers of his barons ; but when he attempted to 
abridge the exorbitant privileges of his clergy, he ex- 
perienced a more resolute opposition, and all his vigour 
was necessary to support him in the arduous contest. 
The clergy claimed exemption not only from the taxes 
of the state, but also from its penal enactments; and 
Becket, now raised to the primacy, supported them 
in their demands. The assassination of this priest 
(see Becket) subjected Henry to the wrath of the 
church. He had undertaken an expedition against 
Ireland, at that time in a distracted state, and con- 
sequently an easy prey to an invader. To complete 
this expedition the pope’s permission was necessary; 
and this permission could not be obtained till Henry 
made many submissions to the pontiff, and promised, 
when he returned, to walk in pilgrimage to Becket’s 
tomb. Permission was at last granted. Henry 
easily conquered Ireland: when he returned he 
walked to Becket’ s tomb ; and lay all night upon the 
pavement before it ; submitted to be scourged by the 
hands of monks, and thus completed the triumphs of 
the clergy. The latter part of Henry’s life was ex- 
posed to many disasters, arising chiefly from the 
rebellious disposition of his own family. He had 
appointed his son, Prince Henry, to be his successor; 
but that prince was impatient to obtain the crown 
before the death of his father. His projects, however, 
were disappointed; and in a short time he died 
without leaving behind him any children. In his 
foreign wars the king was successful. William, the 
king of Scotland, was defeated, taken prisoner, com- 
pelled to own himself Henry’s vassal, and to do 
homage for his whole kingdom. It has been re- 
marked, with justice, that Henry was the first who 
placed the common people of England in a situation 
which led to their having a share in the govern- 
ment. To curb the power of the nobles he granted 
charters to towns, freeing them from all subjection 
to any but himself. Henry, perhaps, thought only 
of curbing the exorbitant power of the barons, while 
he laid the foundation of a new order in society, 
which at length completely altered the government. 

Richard, who in 1189 succeeded to his father, 
Inherited all the superstition and romantic bravery 
of the age. The frenzy of crusading had then in- 
vaded the minds of Europeans, and the English 
monarch was impatient to distinguish himself in so 
conspicuous a soene. Disregarding the evils which 
must ensue to his dominions from his absenoe, he 
m *de every exertion to raise the money which was 
requisite, and in order that he might not leave a 
hostile neighbour an the north of Ids dominions, he 
renounced for himself and hie successors the drtm 
arising from King William of Scotland’s act of hom- 
dene to Henry II., of the kings of England to be 
the feudal superiors of those of Scotland, he hurried 
into the East, and acquired the character of an in- 
trepid soldier. Returning homewards in disguise, 
through Gesmany, he was basely made prisoner by 
Leopoty dufcg Austria. The affection of his sub- 


jects raised the sum necemary for his ransom; and 
he returned to his kingdom, which, during his ab- 
sence, had been a soene of confusion. The two pro* 
lates to whom he had delegated his power had dis- 
agreed. John, his brother, had aspired to the crown, 
and hoped, by the assistance of the French, to ex- 
dude from his right the unfortunate RiohardL 
Richard’s presence for a time restored matters to 
some appearance of order; but the restlessness of 
his own disposition deprived him of all repose. He 
undertook an expedition against France; out at the 
siege of Chalons, in 1199, he received a wound by 
an arrow, which proved mortal 
That kingdom which John had so long sought to 
obtain by sinister methods, was at length his by 
succession ; but he demonstrated how unworthy he 
was of the dignity to which he had so eagerly as- 
pired. The reign of John was turbulent, disastrous 
to himself, but ultimately fortunate for bis people. 
His follies, his crimes, and his ill-concerted attacks 
upon the power of his nobles, had alienated from 
him the affections of almost all his subjects. In this 
situation be undertook what had hitherto been found 
too difficult for the most prudent kings, supported by 
the undivided influence of the civil authority: he 
attempted to wrest from the ecclesiastics several of 
their privileges. The measures he adopted for this 
arduous undertaking were like his character, violent 
and imprudent. He forcibly ejected the monks from 
their convents, and even ventured in 1205 to oppom 
the pope in electing a successor to the Bee of Canter- 
bury. The pope laid an interdict ujxrn his kingdom, 
and excommunicated the king, absolving his subjects 
from their duties of allegiance. Had John been 
esteemed in England the fulminations of the pope 
would not have been formidable; but labouring 
under their universal hatred he was compelled to 
submit to the will of the pontiff, and was under the 
necessity of relinquishing his crown and again re- 
ceiving it as a gift from the haughty bishop of Rome. 
Resenting the defection of his subjects in this un- 
successful dispute, John was eager to revenge upon 
them the indignities which he had undergone from 
the pontiff. He hoped that in this design the clergy, 
to whom he had yielded so far, would second him 
with all their influence. His subjects, on the other 
hand, had learned to entertain very despicable notions 
of their sovereign; they saw that he had neither 
prudence to form a good project nor fortitude to 
accomplish one which was bad. His nobles formed 
a resolution of compelling him to acoede to such 
terms as might be necessary to secure their own 
privileges and to abridge the prerogatives of the 
crown. The clergy, instead of aiding him by their 
influence, entered warmly into the designs of the 
barons. J ohn, after making a feeble ana irresolute 
resistance, was obliged to yield to his nobles, ss he 
formerly had done to the pope; and at Runnymead, 
yet revered for the important event, he signed the 
Great Charter (Magna Charta), which continues to 
be accounted the foundation of British liberty 
(June 15, 1215). During the next year John diea 
In his reign the dominions of England had bell, 
curtailed by the loss of the provinces of Normandy 
and Anjou, which John attempted to keep, bat 
which Philip Augustus of France claimed for John’s 
nephew, Prinoe Arthur, as French fiefs, and took 
possession of in 1204 and 1205. John was also 
deprived of part of Aquitaine, his possession In the 
south of Franoe, being allowed to keep only that 
portion which now came to be called G nianne . Urn 
part now taken away was restored to Henry HI. * 
The turbulent reign of John was succeeded by that 
of Henry IIL, almost equally turbulent. Henry waa 
but ten yean of age when he waa crowned; and 
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daring the fin* yeare of hla reign the abilities of the 
Eerl of Pembroke, who wee declared regent retained 
the kingdom in tranquillity; bat when Henry at 
length assumed the reins of government he showed 
himself incapable of managing them. His great 
dealre was to procure money from his subjects, not 
for the purpose of advancing national power and 
national prosperity, but to lavish on his pleasures, 
Which were far from being the most refined. He 
often confirmed the charter which had been extorted 
from his father: he even added to it new privileges; 
bat he as frequently broke through every part ox it. 
The nobles, provoked by his breach of faith, had 
recourse to arms. Henry was compelled to grant 
everything required of him. A Parliament was 
summoned for the purpose of redressing grievances. 
They confirmed the charter of privileges for which 
the nation had so long contended ; but having ac- 
quired the sovereign power, they were unwilling to 
give it up. It was agreed that a committee should 
carry on the national business during the intervals 
in which the Parliament did not meet. Simon 
de Montfort, earl of Leicester, engrossed the sole 
power. Prince Edward opposed the barons with an 
army, but was defeated, and taken prisoner. In 1258 
Leioester called a new Parliament (the ‘Mad Par- 
liament’); and by summoning to it representatives 
of the people, he took into the legislature a body 
formerly unknown there, thus laying the foundation of 
the House of Commons, and consequently of British 
liberty. Prince Edward, finding means to escape 
from his guards, vanquished Leicester (who was slain 
in the battle) at Evesham in 1265, and restored his 
father Henry to that freedom and power of which 
he had long been deprived. But the efforts of Lei- 
cester were not without effect. The reforms he had 
introduced were respected at least in spirit, and the 
English people enjoyed a greater measure of liberty 
than hitherto. Henry died in 1272. 

Edward received information of his father’s death 
when returning from a Crusade, in which his love for 
military fame had engaged him. When he arrived 
in England he succeeded to the crown without oppo- 
sition. He restored to the civil administration that 
regularity which, during the weak reign of his father 
and the civil wars which lately prevailed, had, in 
some degree, been forgotten. He even added to the 
laws a severity which had seldom before been ex- 
perienced. He undertook, and in 1283 accomplished, 
the oonauest of Wales; a country which, sinoe that 
jierlod, has given a title to the King of England’s 
eldest son. When he attempted to reduoe Scotland 
he was not equally successful. Though frequently 
vanquished in battle, and reduced to the greatest 
distress, the Scots were never subdued. Edward died 
at Carlisle in 1807 while leading a great army into 
Scotland, to complete the oonquest of that oountry, 
on which he had set his heart. He was so much bent 
on uniting the whole island, including England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, under his sway, that he paid little 
heed, to his French possessions. He gave up the 
claim to Normandy, which the kings of England 
had never ceased to make sinoe it was seised by 
Philip Augustus. 

The whole of the reign of Edward IL was unfor- 
tunate to himself and calamitous to his kingdom. 
His father's last and most earnest request of him was 
to prosecute the war with Soot land, and never to de- 
sist till he had annexed that kingdom to his English 
dominions; but Edward's disposition and his capacity 
were both unlike those of his father. The war with 
Scotland was carried on, bat the English were almost 
constantly unfortunate; and at length, at Bannock- 
burn (June 24, 1814), they reoeived a defeat freon 
Robert Bruoe,whioh insured the independence of Soot- 


land, and prevented the English for many yean bom 
dis tressi n g tha t oountry by their almost oontinnal £q« 
various. Had the misfortunes of Edward 
solely in the failure in his attempts at making foreign 
oonquests, he might have been considered as compara- 
tively happy; but his weak mind was incapable of 
regulating the lawless oonduct of his barons: and his 
wife, a woman of a bold, intriguing, and somewhat 
libertine disposition, joined in the confederacy against 
him. 

The regency of the queen was, in fact, the reign of 
her paramour Mortimer. Through a pretended mo- 
deration, indeed, he refused to accept a place in the 
privy -council; but while he governed the queen, his 
power in the kingdom was supreme. Edward HL 
soon showed a disposition entirely different from that 
of his father. In 1829 he took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands; and commenced his reign 
with a vigorous exertion of power. He seized Mor- 
timer and the queen in the castle of Nottingham. 
The former was, with little examination, condemned 
to death; the latter was confined, during life, In the 
castle of Risings. 

The sceptre was no sooner secured in the hands of 
Edward than he displayed a warlike genius. His 
main projects were directed against Franoe, the 
crown of which he claimed after the death of the 
last of the three sons of Philip the Fair, in 1828, in 
virtue of his mother, the daughter of Philip. This 
claim he made in spite of the fact that the Salic law 
in France did not admit of a woman occupying the 
French throne, Edward maintaining that although no 
woman could inherit the French throne, yet the right 
of succession might be transmitted by a wgmaa. The 
war with Franoe lasted for many yean, and was 
carried on by the English with brilliant success. 
The victory won by the Black Prinoe at Oreqy (1846), 
the capture of Calais (1847), and the victory of Poi- 
tiers (1856), ultimately led to the peace of Brdtigny 
in 1860, by which Edward received all the west of 
France on condition of renouncing his claim to the 
French throne. (See BrEtigny.) Before the close 
of his reign, however, these advantages were all lost 
again. England was deprived even of her hereditary 
possession Guienne, ana retained only a few of the 
principal towns on the coast. Edward died in 1877. 

Edward was succeeded by his grandson Bichard 
II., the son of Edward the Black Prince. The 
people of England now began to show, though in a 
turbulent manner, that they had acquired lust notions 
of government. In 1880, a poll-tax, of ail taxes the 
most impolitic, and in this case rendered more than 
usually oppressive, by imposing the same sum on the 
rich and on the poor, excited the indignation of all, 
especially of the lower ranks, by whom it was most 
severely felt. A blacksmith in Kent, resenting an 
indignity offered to his daughter by one of the tax- 
gatherers, with a blow of his hammer laid him dead 
at his feet This was the signal for insurrection: the 
people flocked together from every hand, and 100,000 
men, under the smith, called Wat Tyler, marched to- 
wards London, claiming a redress of their grievances 
(1881). But after committing several outrages, the 
rebels were dispersed. Wat Tyler, while conferring 
with the king, waa put to death; and the prudence 
and courage of Richard appeased the insurgents, who 
were preparing to avenge the death of their leader. 

The oonduct of Richard on this occasion, when he 
waa only fifteen yean of ape, inspired hopes of a 
prosperous administration; but Richard was mild, 
perhaps effeminate, and deficient in that vigour 
which was necessary to curb the Uoentkrasnam or the 
nobles: though guilty of few o u trages, therefore, to- 
wards his people, almost the whole of his reign was 
turbulent ana unhappy. In a quarrel betw een 
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Ills Doles of Norfolk sod the king’s cousin, Henry 
Bolingbroke, dnke of Hereford, son of the Duke 
of Lancaster, the fourth son of Edward IIL, 
Richard interfered, and banished the former for 
life, and the latter for ten years, a period afterwards 
limited to five. Both nobles obeyed the king’s man- 
date; but during the abeenoe of Bolingbroke his father 
died, and Bichard unjustly appropriated the patri- 
mony that ou^ht to have fallen to Bolingbroke. To 
avenge the injustice Bolingbroke, now Duke of Lan- 
caster, took advantage of the king’s absenoe in Ire- 
land to land in England and oollect an army to act 
against Richard. So peat was the number of the 
malcontents in England that he soon found himself at 
the head of 60,000 men, while Richard could only 
muster one-third of that number. Richard was thus 
obliged to surrender unconditionally. He was con- 
fined in the Tower, and solemnly deposed by Parlia- 
ment, Homy being appointed king (1899^, the first of 
the House of Lancaster. Richard was, in all proba- 
bility, murdered early in 1400. 

The manner in which the Duke of Lancaster, now 
Henry IV., acquired the crown, rendered his reign, as 
might be expected, extremely turbulent. The nobles, 
by whose aid he ascended the throne, thought that no 
reward equalled their services ; while Henry justly 
dreaded that power, which, as it first raised him, 
could again at pleasure depress him. Such, however, 
was the vigour of his administration, and the promp- 
titude of his measures, that every insurrection was 
quelled, and those who endeavoured to deprive him 
of power disap i>ointed. During the reign of Henry 
IV. the clergy of England first endeavoured to con- 
firm their power by burning such as differed from 
them in religious tenets, an act (de haerctico combu - 
rendo) having been passed in the second year of his 
reign, empowering them to do bo. The act was 
chiefly directed against the Lollards, as the followers 
of Wycliffe, the translator of the Bible into English, 
now came to be called. Henry died in 1413, leaving 
his crown to his son, Henry V. 

The earlier years of the prince who now ascended 
the throne had been distinguished chiefly by riot and 
dissipation ; but he no sooner saw the sceptre in his 
power than he transferred his activity to pursuits 
more honourable to himself and more useful to his 
people. Taking advantage of the disorder in which 
the French nation was involved at this time, Henry, 
reviving the claim of Edward III. to the throne of 
France in 1415, invaded that oountry at the head of 
80,000 men. The disjointed councils of the French 
rendered their country an easy prey; and the cele- 
brated victory at Aginoourt in 1415 dissipated the 
small portion of courage and unanimity which had 
formerly prevailed. A peace was concluded at 
Troyes in 1420, by which Henry received the hand 
of Katherine, the daughter of the French king, 
Charles VI., was appointed regent of Franoe during 
the reign of his father-in-law (who was imbecile), and 
declared heir to the throne on his death. The two 
kings, Henry and Charles, died within a few weeks 
of each other in 1422, and the infant son of Henry 
thus became King of England and Franoe at the age 
of nine months. 

England, daring the reign of Henry VL, was sub- 
jected, in the first place, to all the confusion incident 
to a long minority, and afterwards to all the misery 
<rf a civil war. Of a weakly body, and possessed of 
a mind still more weekly, Henry allowed himself to 
be managed by any one who had the oourwe to 
■limy the conduct of his affaire. Margaret of An- 
jou, to whom be was married, was a woman of un- 
common capacity; but she was by no means sorupu- 
loos as to the means by which her designs were ao- 
oompHahed. Even her intentions were not always 


Innocent ; and she more frequently Involved the 
kingdom in confusion, than used her influenoe for 
quelling such disturbances as were unavoidable. 
During this reign, in its turn disgraced by weakness 
of administration and the violent perversion of jus- 
tice, the French began gradually to recover from 
that degraded state into which they had fallen during 
the reign of Henry V. The English forces wore 
weakly supported, sad the oelebrated Maid of Or- 
leans inspired her oonntrymen with new energies, 
and chased the terrified English from the French 
territories. The loss of France was not, perhaps, so 
great a misfortune as was at that time imagined ; 
the civil oommotions which immediately followed 
were much more destructive of national prosperity. 
Richard, duke of York, the father of Edward, after- 
wards Edward IV., in 1450 began to advance his 
pretensions to the throne, which had been so long 
usurped by the house of Lancaster. The pretensions 
of Richard to the throne were founded on nis descent 
from the third son of Edward III., Lionel, duke of 
Clarence, who was his great-great-grandfather on 
the mother’s side, while Henry was the great-grand- 
Bon on the father's side of John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster, the fourth son of Edward III. It may 
be mentioned that Richard of York was also grand- 
son on the father’s side of Edmund, fifth son of Ed- 
ward III. The claims of the two rival competitors 
for the throne are completely stated in Shakspeare’s 
King Henry VL part IL act ii scene 2, where 
they are summed up by the Earl of Warwick (‘the 
King-maker’) addreuing Richard of York in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

* What plain proceedings are more plain than this? 

Henry doth claim the crown from John of Qaun^ 

The fourth son ; York claims it from the third. 

Till Lionel’s Issue fails his should not reigux 
It fails not yet ; but flourishes in thee, 

And in thy sons, fair slips of such a stock.’ 

The ware which resulted from the endeavours of 
Richard to make good his title to the cro w n of Eng- 
land are called the Wars of the Roses, from the fact 
that a red rose was the badge of the house of Lan- 
caster, and a white one that of the house of York. 
It is impossible in such a brief sketch as this to re- 
count all the vicissitudes of these bloody wars. Some 
of the details will he found in the articles relating to 
those who were most prominent during this epoah, and 
it is enough to say here that they are considered as 
lasting for thirty years (from the first battle of St. 
Albans, May 22, 1455, to the battle of Bosworth, 
Aug. 22, 1485); that during this time Henry VI. was 
twice driven from the throne (in 1461 and 1471) by 
Edward of York (whose father had previously men 
killed in battle in 1460); that Eaward of York 
reigned as Edward IV. from 1461 till his d ea th in 
1488, with a brief interval in 1471; that he was 
succeeded by two other sovereigns of the house of 
York, first nis son Edward V., who reigned for eleven 
weeks in 1488; and then by his brother Richard III., 
uncle of Edward V., who reigned from 1488 (HI 1485, 
when he was defeated and slain on Bosworth flpld 
by Henry Tudor, of the house of Lancaster, who then 
became Henry VTL Henry VTI. was si this time 
the representative of the house of Lancaster, through 
his desoent from Henry Beaufort, cardinal of Win- 
chester, one of the younger sons of John of Lan- 
caster, his mother being the granddaughter of the 
cardinal. Through his father he wae Earl of Rich- 
mond. Henry felt that his claim to the crown, 
except on the ground of victory, was not a Strang 
one, and In order at ones to strengthen Ids own title, 
and to pot an end to the rivalry between the booses 
of York end T ancestor, he married fas I486 Elisa- 
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Mh, Ike rister of Edward V- and heir©* of ihe 
hooMofTork. 

THi* turbulence which had prevailed in England 
daring the civil wan did not suddenly subside; and 
though Henry's administration was vigilant and 
active, he was often disturbed by those attempts at 
Insurrection which had become in some degree ha- 
bitual to the nobles. In one point of view, indeed, 
his own conduct tended rather to augment than 
rihnltifah the attempts at rebellion. His hatred to 
the house of York, notwithstanding his union to it 
in the person of his queen, was continually evident; 
and contributed to irritate those factions which the 
friends of their country had fondly hoped would have 
subsided. The impostures, first of Lambert Simnel, 
who pretended to be a son of the Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Edward IV.; afterwards of Perkin War- 
beck, who affirmed that he was Richard Plantagenet, 
duke of York, younger brother of Edward V. ; and 
the support which those impostors received from his 
subjects, convinced Henry that the house of York 
had still many friends: and the temper of the king 
led him rather to terrify them into obedience by his 
severity, than to reconcile them to his sway by a mild 
demeanour. The numerous enemies of Henry’s 
power, however, found him always prepared; and 
though the standard of rebellion was often reared, it 
never for a moment obtained a dangerous ascendency 
in the kingdom. The king’s knowledge, indeed, of 
the political art of reigning, equalled, if it did not 
excel, that of his most illustrious predecessors. He 
anxiously accumulated money, uring every available 
means to extort it from his subjects. His principal 
instruments in his schemes of extortion wore the 
infamous Empson and Dudley. Under pretext of 
undertaking an expedition against France he ex- 
torted money from his people; and obtained money 
from the French king for relinquishing a purpose 
which he never intended seriously to prosecute. Per- 
ceiving that the most imminent danger to the kings 
of England proceeded from the great influence of the 
nobles, he adopted such measures as gradually tended, 
without violence, to undermine their power. He 
permitted the nobles to Bell their lands ; and, under 
the severest penalties, forbade them to retain a great 
number of followers, who, under the name of ser- 
vants, were ever ready to perform the most iniqui- 
tous orders of their masters. These measures, steadily 
pursued, neoeesarily, though silently, undermined the 
power of the nobles, and gave the death-blow to 
feudalism in England. After a reign prosperous to 
himself, and in general not unfriendly to the in- 
terests of his country, Henry died in 1509. (For an 
account of the leading events in Ireland during the 
reign of Henry VTL see Ireland.) 

The authority of the English crown, which had 
been so much extended by Henry VIL, was by Henry 
VII L exerted in such a manner as justly to entail 
on his memory the imputations of tyranny and 
caprioe. During his time the power of Europe was 
divided between the illustrious rivals Francis L of 
France and Charles V. of Germany. Henry's situa- 
tion was such, that it belonged to him to hold the 
balanoe between them; and thus, in a very easy 
manner, he might have rendered himself, in one 
sense, superior to both. Instead, however, of guid- 
ing by the rules of policy, or even the dic- 

tates of a permanent friendship, he lent his aid to 
snob as most successfully flattered his vanity. And 
though he did maintain between those monarchs a 
■pedes of balance, by not affording his assistance 
per manent ly or exclusively to either, aoddent more 
than design gave rise to hu cond uct. 

TCn glanA owes to Henry VTIL the introduction of 
the Reformation ; but this too was owing to his 


caprioe, and to the casual situation of his private 
affairs, more than to his conviction of the neoemity 
of a reformation in religion, or the solidity of reason* 
ing employed by the reformers. Henry had been 
espoused to Catharine of Spain, who was first mar- 
ried to his elder brother .Arthur, a prince who died 
young. Henry became disgusted with his queen, 
whom, indeed, he never greatly loved. She was 
somewhat older than he; all his children by her 
died in their infancy except the Princess Mary; and 
the king was enamoured of one of the queen's maids 
of honour, Anne Boleyn. He had recourse, there- 
fore, to the pope to dissolve a marriage which had 
at first been rendered legal only by a dispensation 
from the pontiff ; and when the pope made delays, 
and ultimately denounced the course pursued by 
Henry, the latter broke away entirely from the 
Holy See, and in 1535 got himself recognized by 
act of Parliament as the head of the English 
Church. 

Had not the extravagance of Henry equalled his 
other vices, he might have amassed immense wealth. 
When he quarrelled with the pope he was careful to 
dissolve all the religious houses, monasteries, and 
convents, and he immediately seized their revenues. 
It is not easy to perceive to what extravagancies his 
own impetuosity and the servile complaisance of his 
Parliament might have hurried him: his conduct was 
becoming daily more capricious and tyrannical, when 
he died in 1547. He was married six times, and left 
three children, each of whom reigned in turn. These 
were : Mary, by his first wife, Catharine of Arragon ; 
Elizabeth, by his second wife, Anne Boleyn; and 
Edward, by his third wife, Jane Seymour.,* Edward 
reigned first, with the title of Edward VI. He was 
but nine years of age at the time of his succession. 
His father, by his will, had declared that Edward 
was to assume into his own hands the reins of govern- 
ment when he should be eighteen years of age ; but 
he lived not to reach that period: he died when he 
was only sixteen. His short reign, or rather the 
reign of the Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of 
Somerset, who was appointed regent, was distin- 
guished chiefly by the success which attended the 
measures of the reformers. The Protestants attained 
great part of the power which had formerly been 
engrossed by the Catholics; and in their turn showed 
themselves extremely willing to put in practice all 
the arts of persecution. Edward died in 1553. 

The intrigues of Dudley, duke of Northumberland, 
during the reign of Edward, procured Lady Jane 
Grey, who was married to the duke’s son, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, to be declared his successor ; and 
after that prince’s death she was, almost without 
her knowledge, proclaimed queen, and forced, very 
much against her inclination, to ascend the throne. 
The pretext on which she was put forward as a 
claimant for the crown was that she was the grand- 
daughter of Mary, the second daughter of Henry 
VII. ; and the prior claims of the three princesses, 
Mary and Elizabeth, daughters of Henry VIII., and 
Mary, queen of Scots, granddaughter of Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Henry VII., were set aside by her 
supporters, in the case of the first two by the allega- 
tion of their illegitimacy, and in the case of the last, 
on the pound that she was a foreign princess. Her 
reign, if it could be called such, lasted only a few 
days. Mary, daughter o I Henry VIIL, was placed 
upon the throne. Lady Jane Grey and her husband 
were both confined to the Tower; and, notwithstand- 
ing that their pretended criminal conduct was alto- 
gether involuntary, they were afterwards executed. 

Mary, a sincere Catholic, seems to have wished for 
the crown mainly for the purpose of re-establishing 
the Roman faith; and her purposes were faithfully 
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aeoonded by Bonner, a Catbolio no leas zealous than 
herself. Political motives had indnoed Philip of 
Spain to aooept of Mary as a spouse; but, notwith- 
her affection for him. she oould never pre- 
vail onner subjects to allow him any share of power. 
He, for that reason, openly despised her; and, indeed, 
seldom saw her, or visited England. Vexation on 
this account, as well as on account of the loss of 
Calais, the last possession in France now remaining 
to England, in 1558, added to other maladies, hastened 
Mary’s end. She died in November in the same 
year in which Calais was taken. 

Elizabeth succeeded to her sister Mary. Herself 
attached to* the Protestant faith, she was resolved to 
establish it in England, and found little difficulty in 
the undertaking, owing to the strength which the 
Reformation movement had attained. 

Having concluded a peace with Franoe, Elizabeth 
had leisure to take part in the affairs of Scotland, 
which at that time were involved in confusion. The 
plan of the English queen was to continue and fo- 
ment, rather than terminate, this confusion. She 
artfully effected her purpose, by encouraging and 
supporting, in their turnfl, the heads of the different 
factions. She thus secured herself from the designs 
of a troublesome neighbour, and prevented any inten- 
tion which the French might entertain of invading 
her from the Scottish frontier. Her activity in 
Scottish affairs was augmented by her rivalry with 
Mary, the queen of Scotland, and the secret hatred 
which she cherished towards her. When that prin- 
cess’s crimes, according to some, or her misfortunes, 
according to others, induced her to take shelter in 
England, Elizabeth, instead of using her with kind- 
ness, or protecting her from insult, made her a 
prisoner; refused to see her; retained her many 
years in confinement ; encouraged her subjects in the 
accusation of their sovereign; and at last, by an 
iniquitous sentence, condemned her to lose her life. 
Whether Mary’s conduct were criminal or unfor- 
tunate, Elizabeth’s proceedings cannot be palliated. 
They fix on her memory a stain which time cannot 
obliterate. 

England was the most powerful nation which had 
adopted the Protestant faith ; and on that account 
Elizabeth was hated by all the Catholic sovereigns. 
Philip of Spain, actuated by that bigotry which bo 
strongly marked his character, and incited by policy, 
as well as by personal animosity, resolved to attack 
Elizabeth in her own dominions, and to annihilate 
the heretical kingdom. With this view, he, in 1588, 
fitted out a fleet more powerful than any which 
Europe had yet seen; and manned it with his most 
experienced sailors, and his bravest soldiers, Btylkig 
it the * Invincible Armada.’ It was placed under the 
command of Alfonso Perez, duke of Medina Sidonia. 
It arrived on the English coast ; but instead of find- 
ing an easy prey, was fiercely attacked by Elizabeth’s 
fleet, under Lord Howard of Effingham, which, 
though not of equal strength, was more manageable. 
The Engl 1 ‘nh v essel s were under the command of 
officers of approved valour and skill: by seizing 
every favourable opportunity they gained many 
advantages over the Spaniards, and at length con- 
vinced them that their hopee of conquest had been 
somewhat too sanguine. Directed with little know- 
ledge, and 111 provided for a long voyage, the Span- 
iards were soon in want of every necessary. A storm 
which at this time overtook them completed that 
destruction which the English fleet had commenced. 
The Spanish fleet sailed homewards by the northern 
part el the island; many of them were wrecked on 
the coasts of Scotland ; and of the whole invincible 
•reaada few ships returned safe to Spain. 

Won out with the cares of st ate , and op p r e ssed 
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by griefs of a more private kind, Elizabeth, after a 
reign of forty-five years, at length sunk under the 
combined pressure. The execution of the Earl of 
Essex, who had been her chief favourite, but who 
abused her goodness, more than any other cause, 
seemed to unhinge her soul. She expired in 1008, 
and was succeeded by James VL of Scotland, who 
was descended from Henry VII. by his eldest 
daughter Margaret, who had been given in marriage 
to James V. (For an aooount of the policy which 
Elizabeth pursued in Ireland, see Ireland.) 

The character of Elizabeth, as well as of other 
distinguished monarch* of England, will be found 
more fully dwelt upon in the several articles under 
their respective names, than in the present slight 
historical sketch. The reader, therefore, is referred 
to these for fuller information. The history of Eng- 
land after the union of the crowns, as well as many 
details connected with the statistics of the country, 
will be found under the article Britain. 

Sketch of the Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land. — The first religion of the Celtic aborigines of 
England was Druidism. See Druids. 

It is impossible for us to fix, with precision, the 
commencement of Christianity in Britain. It has 
been conjectured that the light of the gospel may 
have reached Britain, by the way of Franco (then 
called Transalpine Gaul), before the conclusion of 
the first, or not long after the commencement of the 
second century. As no churches are recorded to 
have existed in France before the second century, 
we may warrantably infer that none existed in Bri- 
tain till some time after they were established in 
France. Tertullian, who lived during the latter part 
of the second and the first part of the third century, 
is the most ancient authority who attests the exist- 
ence and prevalence of Christianity in Britain. He 
does so in one of his apologies; but his authority, 
unless corroborated by other evidences, must be re- 
ceived with caution ; for an apparent proneness to 
exaggeration is visible in the work in which the 
statement is made. But of this we are certain, that 
it made considerable progress in our island previous 
to the time of Constantine the Great (806-887). 
There can be no reasonable doubt, that when Chris- 
tianity was established by Constantine within the 
ample range of the Roman Empire, it would make more 
ample progress in this country than before that event 
But we know very little about it till the rise of the 
Pelagian heresy, at the commencement of the fifth 
century. Pelagius, that noted heresiarch, was a native 
of Wales, whose real name is supposed to have been 
Morgan; and his coadjutor in spreading the heresy 
which bears his name was Celestius, an Irishman. Their 
peculiar opinions made considerable progress among 
the British Christiana, as might reasonably have been 
expected, but were at length extinguished by the efforts 
of German us and his disciples. Several bishops from 
Britain sat in the famous Council of Nice, A.D. 825, as 
also at the Council of Sardica, 847; and of Arfani- 
nuzn, in Italy, in 359; and in A.D. 519 an ecclesiasti- 
cal synod of all the British clergy was held by Bt 
David, archbishop of Caerleon, and uncle of tm 
famous King Arthur, for extirpating the remains, 
and preventing the revival, of the Peh^ian heresy. 

But, however flourishing and prosperous the state 
of Christianity might have been in the times of Roman 
subjugation, rfe was doomed to suffer a total eclipse, 
nay, an almost utter extinction, by the arrival of the 
pagan Saxons. (For their religion, aee Northern 
Mythology.) It was not till a.d. 570 that tha first 
rays of evangelical light dawned upon the Bazoo 
oonquerors of Britain, by means of a marriage affi- 
ance between one of their petty monarch* and tha 
daughter of a king of France, a prinoeas warmly 
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a tt a ch ed to Christianity. In A.D. 690 the famous 
Austin, or 8t Augustine, was sent over by Pope 
Gregory the Great to attempt their conversion. He, 
with forty other monks, landed in England, and was 
kindly received by Ethelbert, who assigned Canter- 
bury as theplaoe of residence to Austin and his com- 
panions. They entered it in solemn procession, carry- 
ing the picture of Christ before them, and a silver 
cross, singing a hymn. Their pious endeavours were 
crowned with such sucoess, that in a very short time 
the king and most of his subjects were converted ; 
and no fewer than 10,000 of them were baptized on 
Christmas day. Upon the news of Austin’s sucoess 
at the Papal oourt, more missionaries were sent to 
Austin, and a model for the government of the infant 
church, and a valuable library of books, vestments, 
■acred utensils, and holy relics. Austin’s efforts, 
however, to reduce the Welsh Christians to depend- 
ence on the Papal authority failed of success ; and. 
In revenge, the ghostly abbot threatened them with 
the wrath of Heaven and the hostilities of the En glish. 

The East Saxons were soon after converted by 
Mellitus, and a bishop’s see was established at Lon- 
don, their capital, early in the seventh century. The 
Northumbrians were next converted, which auspicious 
event was accelerated by the marriage of their king, 
Edwin, with Ethelburga, a daughter of Ethelbert, 
king of Kent. That princess having the free exer- 
cise of her religion secured to her ana her household, 
was aooompanied by Paulinos, a missionary, into her 
new dominions, whose labours were so successful, that 
Edwin and his high-priest Coiffi, a great many of 
the nobility, and great multitudes of the common 
people, renounced paganism and were baptized ; no 
fewer than 12,000 are said to have received the ini- 
tiatory rite of baptism in one day. By the influence 
of Edwin and Paulinos, Carpwald, king of the East 
Angles, and many of his subjects, were converted ; 
and as a reward for the services of Paulinos, Edwin 
erected a bishop’s see at York, and even obtained an 
archbishop's pall for him from Pope Honorius L, who 
sent one at the same time also to Canterbury. The 
conversion of the other kingdoms of the heptarchy 
followed in the course of the seventh century 

As Kent and Wessex received Christianity from Ro- 
mish and French missionaries, and Mercia and Nor- 
thumbria through the Scottish Culdees (for Northum- 
bria had apostatized after the death of its first Chris- 
tian king, and received Christianity anew from a Scot- 
tish source), there were certain differences between 
the churches, especially oonoeming the time of keeping 
Easter. To promote the union of the churches thus 
founded in England with the Church of Rome, a grand 
ooundl was summoned by Theodore of Tarsus, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to meet at Hertford, a.d. 673, 
at which he presided; and obtained their consent to a 
number of canons which he had brought from Rome, 
demanding a perfect uniformity among all the Eng- 
lish churches. Besides this union among the English 
churches, and oonformity to the Romish Church, 
which was brought about by Theodore, several new 
doctrines and practices were introduced that were 
formerly unknown; amongst these was the introduc- 
tion of an auricular or secret confession to a priest, 
as neoesaary to absolution, directly contrary to the 
doctrines of the Scottish missionaries, who taught 
that confession to God was sufficient Theodore, by 
his address, now obtained the recognition of Canter- 
bury as the metropolitan see, exercising authority 
over all the English clergy. 

Hie clergy, by their snooesaive encroachments 
upon the liberties of the people and the rights of the 
sovereign, attained, particularly after the era of the 
Norman oonquest, to such a height of spiritual and 
temporal domination as to term an mperium m m- 


perio Gregory VIL, who filled the Papal throne 
from 1078 to 1085, was the moat audacious and am- 
bitious, the most able and arrogant pontiff ever 
sat in the chair of St. Peter. Having wrested the 
right of supremacy and investiture from every Chris- 
tian prince, he imposed the following oath of alle- 
giance, upon every bishop at his inauguration, to the 
temporal and spiritual authority of himself and suc- 
cessors: viz. ‘ Hie rights, privileges, and authority of 
the holy Roman Church, and or our lord the pope, 
and his successors, I will be careful to defena, en- 
large, and promote; all heretics, schismatics, and 
rebels against our said lord and his successors I will 
to the utmost of my power, persecute and impugn? 
From this time the bishops became the spies and sen- 
tinels of Rome; and in order to insulate their affec- 
tions, to detach them from the state to which they 
belonged, and to engage them thoroughly in the in- 
terest of the holy see, celibacy was Btrictly enjoined. 
William the Conqueror, to whom a circular letter 
was sent by Gregory demanding an annual tribute, 
boldly resisted this claim, and asserted his right as an 
Independent sovereign, denying that his kingdom was 
a fief of the holy Bee, but agreed to pay the tax of 
Peter's-pence. This was a tax of a penny on each 
house, said to have been first granted by Ina, king of 
Wessex, about A.D. 720, for the establishment of an 
English college at Rome. In process of time it be- 
came a standing and general tax over all England; 
and though at first it was applied to the support of 
the English college at Rome, the popes found means 
to appropriate it to themselves. It was confirmed by 
the laws of Canute, Edward the Confessor, William 
of Normandy, <kc., and was not totally abolished till 
the reign of Henry VI IL 

In the reign of Henry II. the power of the clergy 
had arrived to a stupendous height, as is dearly 
shown by the whole history of the quarrel of that 
monarch with his leading prelate, Thomas Becket, an 
account of which is given in the article Becket 
(Thomas). As is well known, this quarrel resulted in 
the murder of Becket by four of Henry’s barons (Dec. 
29, 1170), but the severity of the penance exacted 
from Henry on this account is a striking proof of the 
power that the church then had in punishing all 
offences committed against itself. 

In order to atone for his offenoe, and to procure 
full reconciliation with the church, he had to bind 
himself to give to the knights templars as much 
money as would pay two hundred knights for one 
year to serve in the Holy Land; and at next Christ- 
mas to take the cross, and go in person into the 
Holy Land the following summer, unless he obtained 
a dispensation from the pope; to allow to the pope 
supreme jurisdiction in all matters relating to the 
clergy; and to do penance at the tomb of Becket, which 
Henry, after his arrival from France, performed in 
the following manner: ‘Leaving Southampton, he 
took the road to Canterbury; and was no sooner in 
sight of that city, than, alighting from his horse, 
though yet at a league’s distance, and pulling off his 
boots, he walked barefooted, in extreme pain, the 
road being purposely strewed with Bharp gravel 
stones, to the holy tomb; where, after he had taken 
a little rest, he submitted to be scourged on the bare 
back with forty stripes by the prior and the monks 
of St Augustine; after which he passed the night in 
prayer, lying on the pavement of the church; and 
next morning, after having attended a procession 
round the holy tomb, he set out for London.' 

In the long interval between the Nonnas oonquest 
and the era of the Reformation, a period of nearly 500 
years, very few ecclesiastics occur worthy the atten- 
tion of the historian, as any way remarkable lor 
genius or learning. Thomas Bradwardine, arch- 
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fruh/y of Oanterfmiy, vu one. This learned and 
pj 0Ui peraon was bom about the middle of the reign 
of Edward L; he studied at Oxford, and was one of the 
proctors of that university, in a.d. 1325. He was 
tfce greatest mathematician and theologian of his day. 
Ee was confessor to Edward ILL, ana attended him 
In his Trench wan; he was chosen Archbishop of Can- 
terbury by the monks, but Edward refused to part 
with him; however, soon after, being chosen a second 
time, Edward consented to the election. He did not 
long survive his consecration, but died seven days 
after his arrival at Lambeth Palace. It is only from 
hia great work, entitled, The Cause of God against 
the Pelagians, that we are able to form a proper esti- 
mate of the piety, the deep humility, the metaphy- 
sical acumen, and argumentative genius of the man. 
John Wy cliff e, rector of Lutterworth, was another 
eminent precursor of the Reformation ; and contri- 
buted, by his life and writings, to pave the way for 
that great event, by the translation of the Scriptures 
into English. While divinity professor at Oxford he 
published certain conclusions against transubstantia- 
tion, the pope’s infallibility; denied that the Church 
of Rome was the head of the other churcheB, that St 
Peter had the power of the keys any more than any 
other of the apostleB, and affirmed that the New Tes- 
tament or gospel is a perfect rule of life and man- 
ners, and ought to be read to the people; that there 
were only two orders of spiritual rulers, viz. bishops 
and deacons; that all human traditions are super- 
fluous and sinful; that religious ceremonies are un- 
lawful, and that men ought not to be restricted to 
a prescribed form of prayer. All these opinions of 
Wy cliff e were condemn ea at Rome, as might be ex- 
acted, and positive orders were Bent to England to 
stop the progress of Wycliffism. But the reformer, 
supported by the powerful protection of John, duke 
of Lancaster, though hiB books were burned, and 
himself deprived of his professorship, got leave to end 
his days in peace, at his rectory of Lutterworth. He 
wrote about two hundred volumes, all o? which were 
called in, condemned, and ordered to be burned, to- 

S ether with his bones, by the Council of Constance, 
1 1415, nearly forty-one years after his death. But 
his doctrine remained; and hiB disciples, called Lol- 
lards, a nickname, as Mosheim observes, generally 
affixed to pious persons in these times, by their ad- 
versaries, as Pietist, Puritan, and Methodist in after 
times, increased after his death; although several 
sanguinary laws were passed against them by several 
successive Parliaments, and many, at different inter- 
vals, were committed to the flames. 

Ancient Enqlibh Institutions, Condition of 
the People, Ac. — For an account of the Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, and the condition of the people of Eng- 
land during the Anglo-Saxon period, see the article 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Institutions under the Norman Kings . — The Nor- 
man conquest, by the introduction of the contin- 
ental feudal system into England, caused a com- 
plete change in the mode of tenure of land, and 
led also to great alterations in the constitution of 
the army, the administration of justice, and the posi- 
tion of the king and church. The Domesday-book, 
compiled by order of William the Conqueror, is the 
great source of information referring to the internal 
administration of the oountty under the Normans. 
From this we learn that William divided the whole 
territory of the kingdom into 60,215 fiefs, the half 
of which were granted to civil superiors, while the 
ether half were reserved for the crown and the 
church. These estates, along with right of poasemhm 
in all the buildings erected upon them, all the reve- 
nues to be derived from them, and with a population 
conespottdhig to the rise of the es t ate, either totally 
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enslaved or only partially fret, pledged to tits pay- 
ment of certain sums for protection, or in the way 
of taxes, and to the performance of certain servi c es 
for their masters, were granted under the condition 
that they should return to the crown or the liege lord 
of the feudal tenant on the death of the latter without 
any heirs enjoying the right of feudal succession 
(escheat), or in case he were guilty of felony (forfei- 
ture). The possessors of these fiefs were required to 
equip and support a number of heavy-armed horse- 
men proportionate to the size of the estate. About 
1 400 of the largest fiefs were granted to crown vassals, 
under the condition that, on being summoned by the 
king, they should themselves, with all their feudal 
dependents, gather round the king’s banner, or if 
they happened to be churchmen (bishops or abbots) 
they should merely send their dependants. As the 
possessions of the crown vassals were often very 
large, and these 'great barons,’ as they were called, 
were consequently bound to equip considerable bodies 
of heavy-armed soldiers, it became a common prao- 
j fcice both among secular and ecclesiastical tenants 
to subdivide their fiefs into smaller ones, and let 
these off to other tenants on similar conditions to 
those under which thoir own estates were held. 
These vassals of the great barons were required to 
take an oath of allegiance not only to their imme- 
diate feudal superior, but also to the king ss the 
superior of the whole land; and thus all the three 
grades of vassals, the great barons, the small barons, 
and the vassals of the great barons, were bound to- 
gether by the common obligation of military service 
to the crown. This last grade consisted chiefly of 
proprietors of middle rank, who formed the g e ntry 
or inferior thanes among the Anglo-Saxons. The 
greater thanes had been mostly expelled from their 
holdings by the Norman invaders. In addition to 
these three classes the Domesday-book also makes 
mention of other two classes liable to military ser- 
vice, the freemen ( Ubtri) and the sokemans, the for- 
mer of whom at the time of compilation amounted 
to about 12,000 and the latter to 23,072. The 
'freemen' were probably for the most part composed 
of representatives of the old ‘ceorls,’ or free peasant 
proprietors, who at one time formed the main 
strength of the Anglo-Saxon population. Although 
called free they cannot be regarded as having been 
really such, and still leu entitled to that name were 
the sokemans. Upon both classes it was imperative 
that they should perform certain services to the 
lords of the land in which their pos sessi ons lay; only 
their estates were capable of being Inherited by them 
sons of full age. The remainder of the oeorla had 
sunk to the condition of bondmen, whom the Nor- 
mans designated by the contemptuous appellation of 
* villeins.' They were a poor opprossod class, and 
can scarcely be considered ss having been better 
situated than the slaves, who are also mentioned in 
the Domesday-book. Such was the feudal system as 
it was introduced into England by William the Con- 
queror , and as it continued to exist for about four 
centuries, until it almost fell to pieces during the 
wars of the Roses, and was finally extinguished m 
the reigns of Richard IIL, who passed a law to pro- 
tect the rights of the buyer of an estate again st tb s 
claims of the heirs of the seller, and of Henry VIL, 
who passed another law with the same purpose, be- 
sides one prohibiting the nobles from keeping armed 


Hie administration of the law and tbs < 
ties of the various courts of law in England did not 
suffer so great changes as were made in the mods of 
tenure of land and the structu re of the army In con- 
sequence of the Norman supremacy In England. In 
accordance with an oath which william bad tsfca n 
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to maintain the good and approved laws of Edward 
Hie Oonfemor, be appointed men having a know- 
ledge of the law to determine vuch laws and custom* 
as bad been in use in the time of the Saxon kings, 
end commanded that the law should be administered 
according to the Bame forms and principles as before 
the oonquest The tribunals of the hundreds, which 
during the most flourishing period of the Saxon rule 
had been held every month, and took cognizance of 
the smaller offences committed within the limit of 
their jurisdiction, had already, before the dose of the 
Saxon period, lost a great deal of their importance, 
and thus it was natural that with the gradual dis- 
appearance of the free peasantry and the extension 
of the feudal relations to all ranks of society, the 
jurisdiction formerly held by the hundreds should 
pass to the lords of the manors. On the other hand 
the county courts, or scir-gomote, which met twice 
every year under the presidency of the ealdormen 
and scir-gerefas (sheriffs) to dedde disputes that arose I 
in each county, were still preserved during the 
Norman period. A royal court was now erected, 
which was to be supreme, and decide all disputes 
about crown fiefs. This supreme court rapidly grew 
in importance, as complaints were frequently made 
of the arbitrariness and partiality of the judges in 
the county courts, and appeals to the supreme court 
became common. The ancient Germanic institutions 
of compurgators, trials by ordeal, weregeld, and frank 
pledge (or pledge of peace, as the term originally was), 
according to which the tithings into which the hun- 
dreds were divided were jointly responsible for each 
of their members, were still retained under the Nor- 
mans. The chief innovations made under the Nor- 
mans in the administration of the law were the 
institution of travelling courts and the civil jury. 
The former was an institution by which each sheriff 
was required to pass at least twice every year 
through all the hundreds in his county, and as the 
royal representative pronounce sentence on minor 
offenders. The institution of the civil jury enabled 
the parties in a suit about a disputed possession or 
succession, instead of appealing to trial by combat, 
to have tbeir claims settled by a commission of law- 
yers. The municipal rights of towns and cities grew 
out of their separation from the jurisdiction of the 
ealdormen and sheriffs. Of the more important towns 
which bore the title of cities (civitates), in contra- 
distinction to the towns and boroughs, the king re- 
served the greater number to himself after the 
completion of the work of conquest. Only a few 
were handed over to the separate crown vassals. The 
following are mentioned in the Domesday -book as 
fortified places: Canterbury, Nottingham, York, Ox- 
ford, Hereford, Leicester, Stafford, Chester, Lincoln, 
and Colohester. The inhabitants of towns were required 
to pay a sum of money into the royal treasury, to pay 
duties on all merchandise entering or leaving the 
towns, and to furnish aid in money to the king in all 
emergencies. In return they received from the king 
various privileges, and as they increased in times of 
peaoe in number and prosperity they gradually ac- 
quired the right of self-government under royal 
officers. The towns were the nuclei in which a new 
class cl society arose out of the old freemen, soke- 
mans, and villeins. 

For an aooount of the state of the church under 
the Normans see the previous sketch of church his- 
tory. 

Slavery . — Mention has been made in the preced- 
ing account of Ifaglfah institutions under the Nor- 
mans, of the existence of slavery in England. Sla- 
very was practised in England both before and 
after the ooming of the Anglo-Saxons, as well as 
tinder the Normans, and slaves formed a very valu- 


able article of exportation from England to all parts 
of the Continent. It was the sight of a number of 
English slaves in the market at Borne that inspired 
Gregory the Great with the resolution of attempting 
the conversion of their countrymen to tin Christian 
faith. The mildest fate that prisoners oould expect 
in the long-continued wars of the British and Saxons 
between the several kingdoms of the heptarchy, and 
between the English and Danes, was to be sold as 
slaves. The Jews were the principal slave mer- 
chants, and found a good market for their slaves 
among the Saracens in Spain and Africa. The ex- 
portation of slaves continued to the Norman Con- 
quest, and the city of Bristol was a noted emporium of 
this ignominious and cruel traffic. The influence of 
Christianity, however, was gradually effective in put- 
ting a stop to the practice of holding slaves. Several 
laws and canons of the church were made in Eng- 
land against selling Christian slave? to Jews or pa- 
gans; and it was a common practice for the priests to 
exhort those who were near doath to release their 
slaves if they had any, in order to secure their sal- 
vation. Thus it happened that the whole popula- 
tion in course of time enjoyed their liberty, without 
the necessity of any active endeavours on the part 
of the enslaved portion of the population to liberate 
themselves. 

Learning and Education . — That Roman learning 
had made some way at least in some of the chief 
centres of Britain before the arrival of the Anglo- 
Saxons, may be inferred from the fact that Pelagius, 
the great heresiarch of the fourth century, and St. 
Patrick, the great Christian missionary of the end of 
the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century, 
are both said to have been Britons. Of the state of 
learning during the time of the Saxons but little 
is known, and that little does not relate to any con- 
tinuous period. The seventh and eighth centuries 
were the brightest in this respect in Saxon England, 
and during this period England furnished the Conti- 
nent with some of the most learned teachers of the 
time. Even then, however, this learning was con- 
fined to the clergy. In the following century the 
ravages of the Danes began, and in the troublous 
times that followed learning became extinguished. 
So much was this the case, that Alfred the Great, 
when a young man, could find no instructors in any 
of the higher braDd.es of learning; and at the time 
of his accession to the throne there was hardly a 
person to the south of the Humber who understood 
the common prayers of the church, or who was ca- 
pable of translating a single sentence of Latin into 
English. During the first part of Alfred's reign 
(871-878) he was too much occupied in attempting 
to free his oountry from the Danes to be able to 
devote any attention to enlightening the darkness of 
the time; but after he bad restored peace to his do- 
minions by bis victory over Gu thrum in the latter 
year, he began to stuay the Latin language himself, 
and to encourage learning among his clergy. He 
invited to his court the most learned men to be 
found in any part of the country, and even brought 
teachers from foreign countries. It is not unlikely that 
he re-established many of the old monastic schools, 
and his biographer Asser states that he founded a 
seminary for the sons of the nobility, and that he 
set apart an eighth part of his whole revenue for its 
endowment Some have maintained, although ap- 
parently on insufficient grounds, that out of this 
seminary grew the University of Oxford. The schools 
founded by Alfred were probably wialwtalnad under 
his successors during the tenth oentury; but at the 
close of that oentury, when the ravages of the Danes 
began again in the reign of Ethelred, it is probable 
that all learning again disappeared; and it may witii 
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Mtl probability be inferred that when the oountry 
Xpto obtained peace under Canute schools began 
«noe more to nourish. The subjects generally 
tsoght in the schools of those times appear to have 
been grammar, the Greek and Latin languages, as- 
tronomy, and theology. Although, as has been 
stated, it is not improbable that schools may have 
been in existence during the period of Danish rule 
and in the reign of Edward the Confessor, the state 
of learning at the time of the Conquest appears to 
have been very low even among the clergy, so as to 
furnish William the Conqueror with a plausible pre- 
text. for depriving many of the ecclesiastics of Eng- 
land of their benefices, and supplying their places 
with more learned men brought from the Continent 
The efforts of William were directed towards rais- 
ing the standard of learning in England by showing 
favour to the church, founding monasteries, and 
giving an example to his subjects by taking care that 
his own son Henry Beauclerc should be well edu- 
cated. Lanfronc, an Italian, whom William ap- 
pointed to the see of Canterbury, and Anselm, who 
succeeded Lanfronc in 1093, were both zealous in 
the cause of education. Schools were established in 
connection with all the cathedrals and monasteries 
in the kingdom; and influenced by the example of 
the Normans, the English among whom they were 
settled began to display a considerable degree of in- 
tellectual activity, the result of which was that in 
the course of the two centuries that followed a con- 
siderable body of Latin literature was produced in 
England, partly by Anglo-Normans, but to a great 
extent also by native English. The schools here 
referred to as established in connection with the 
religious houses throughout the kingdom, were al- 
most exclusively intended for those who wished to 
make the church their profession, and it was not 
thought necessary to make any provision for edu- 
cating the laity in the higher branches of learning. 
Learning, indeed, was customarily looked upon as 
almost the exclusive right of the clergy; and they 
themselves cherished the same feeling, and treated 
'the unlearned laity with the greatest contempt. The 
wants of the laity were not, however, left entirely 
unprovided for. In addition to the Bchools connected 
with the religious houses others were erected for 
their benefit, but they were merely intended to pro- 
vide instruction in the elementary branches of edu- 
cation. It ought to be mentioned that the instruc- 
tion given in the schools in England for some time 
after the Conquest was conveyed in the Norman 
French language. The reason for thiB was that the 
.great majority of the schoolmasters were clergymen, 
•and accordingly belonged to the number of those 
Normans that had been invested with most of the 
ecclesiastical benefices. Pinkerton fixes upon the 
time of Edward III., the period of overt hostility 
between France and England, as the time when the 
French language began to be generally disused in 
England. 

The two great universities, Oxford and Cambridge, 
that have ever since been the chief seats of learning 
in England, did not, in all probability, exist in any 
form in which the name of onivenities was applicable 
to them, until the twelfth century, although there 
be no doubt that schools of some note had ex- 
isted at both these places long before that date. 
As the instruction in the oommon schools was given 
in the French language, the language used at the 
universities was Latin both for lectures by the pro- 
irman and for exercises and disputations among the 

student* 

Ohuioh 07 Exglxxd.— T he established religion 
fai England is Episcopacy. The sovereign is the 
*W>«ne heed; by this authority he convenes and 


prorogues the convocations of the clergy. The church 
is governed by two archbishops and thirty-five bis- 
hops. The Archbishop of Canterbury ia styled the 
primate of all England, and to him belongs the privi- 
lege of crowning the kings and queens of England. 
The province of Canterbury comprehends twenty- 
five bishoprics. In that of the Archbishop of York, 
who is called the primate of England , there are ten 
bishoprics (including Sodor and Man). Archbishops 
and bishops are appointed by the king, by what ia 
called a congi d&irt, or leave to elect, which is sent 
to the dean and chapter naming the person to be 
chosen. The archbishops and bishops (but only to 
the number of twenty-four) have seats in the House 
of Lords, and are styled the spiritual lords. The 
archbishops have the title of grace, and most reverend 
father in God by divine providence ; bishops are ad- 
dressed by the title of lord, and right reverend father 
in God by divine permission. The former are said to 
be enthroned, the latter installed. To every cathed- 
ral belong several prebendaries and a dean, who form 
the dean and chapter or council of the bishop. The 
next order of the clergy is that of archdeacons; sub- 
ordinate to the bishop, their office is to reform abuses 
and to induct into benefices. The most numerous 
and laborious order of the clergy are the deacons, 
curates, vicars, and rectors. The office of the deacon 
is confined to baptism, reading in the church, and 
assisting the priest at the communion. A parson is 
one who has full possession of all the rights of a 
parish church ; if the great tithes are impropriated 
the priest is called a vicar; if not, a rector ; a curate 
is one who is not instituted to the cure of goals, but 
exercises the spiritual office in a parish under a rec- 
tor or vicar. The doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land are contained in the thirty-nine articles: the 
form of worship is directed by a liturgy. 

The first steps to the establishment of the English 
Church were slow. In 1531 the convocation of the 
clergy addressed a petition to King Henry VIII. as 
the chief protector and only and supreme lord of the 
English Church. Not very long after, the Parliament 
abolished appeals to the see of Rome, dispensations, 
licenses, bulls of institution for bishoprics and arch- 
bishoprics, the payment of Peter's-penoe, and the 
annates. In 1534 the convocation of the cleigy and 
the two universities declared that the bishop of Home 
had no more jurisdiction in England than any other 
foreign bishop. In the same year the Papal authority 
was set aside by act of Parliament, and by another 
act of Parliament, passed in 1535, Henry assumed the 
title of supreme head of the Church of England. 
But these acts, although they severed the connection 
between the English Church and the holy see, did not 
alter the xeligious faith of the church. Henry VIIL 
desired to make scarcely any change in the dogmas 
or rites of the church, and put to death those who 
were not content to acoept the modified oatbolidam 
which he formulated in the six articles (promulgated 
in 1639), and wished to make still further innova- 
tions on the ancient faith than he himself did, aa well 
as those faithful Catholics who continued to reoogrize 
the supremacy of the pope. The articles of faira at t 
the new church were declared to consist in the Scrip- * 
tuna and the three creeds, the Apostolic, the Niceoe, 
and the Athanasian (aee Chud); the real pr ese nce, 
the use of images, the invocation of saints, so, wen 
still maintained. Under Edward, the duke of Sorrie r 
set, the protector of the realm daring the minority at 
the king, ce n eed a more thorough reform of the doc- 
trines and oeremonies of the church to be made. At 
his instigation Parliament repealed the statute of tike 
six articles (1547), and in 1551 a new nnsif sa rinn of 
faith waa embodied in forty-two articles, denying 
the infallibility of oonncfls, keeping only two sacra- 
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manta, baptism and the Lord's sapper, and rejecting 
the real p r esence , the invocation of samts, prayer for 
the dead, p ur g ato r y , and the celibacy of the dour. 
At the same time a new liturgy was composed; in 
which English waa substituted for Latin. With the 
reign of Mary the old religion was re-established ; 
ana it was not till that of Elisabeth that the Church 
of England waa finally instituted in its present form. 
Hie doctrines of the church were again modified, and 
the forty-two articles were reduced to thirty-nine by 
the convocation of the clergy in 1568. As no ohange 
was made in the episcopal form of government, and 
some rites and ceremonies were retained which many 
of the reformed considered as superstitious, this cir- 
cumstance gave rise to many future dissensions. The 
controversy concerning the ceremonial part of divine 
worship commenced with those exiles who, in 1554, 
fled from the persecutions of Queen Mary, and took 
refuge in Germany. On the accession of Elizabeth 
they returned, and renewed the contest at home 
which had begun abroad. These were called Puri- 
tom, and at one time comprised many distinguished 
membere of the English clergy. (See Puritans.) 
During the reign of Elizabeth they met with no 
toleration. In 1559, before the close of the first year 
of her reign, two acts were passed with the object of 
bringing about the entire subjection of the church 
and the people in religious matters to the royal 
authority. These were the Act of Supremacy and 
the Act of Uniformity. The former required all 
beneficed ecclesiastics, and all laymen holding office 
under the crown, to take the oath of supremacy, re- 
nouncing the jurisdiction, whether spiritual or tem- 
poral, of every foreign prince or prelate ; the latter 
made it incumbent on every clergyman, whether 
beneficed or not, to use no other than the established 
liturgy, and imposed a fine on all who absented them- 
selves from church on Sundays and holidays. On 
the accession of James the Puritans hoped for some 
relief ; but an Episcopal hierarchy was more favour- 
able to his views than the Presbyterian form of 
government, and be publicly adopted the maxim 
‘No bishop, no king.’ When the English divines 
returned from the Synod of Dort (1618—19) the king 
and the majority of the Episcopal clergy discovered 
an inclination to the sentiments of Arminius which 
have since prevailed over Calvinism among the Eng- 
lish clergy Under Charles I. the attempts made, 
through the instrumentality of Laud, to reduce all 
the churches of Great Britain under the jurisdiction 
of bishops, and the suppression of the opinions and 
Institutions that were peculiar to Calvinism, cost the 
Archbishop ot Canterbury his head, and had no little 
effect in unmttering the civil contest between the 
throne and the Parliament. After the death of 
Laud the Parliament abolished the Episcopal govern- 
ment, and condemned everything in the ecclesiastical 
Establishment that was contrary to the doctrine, wor- 
ship, and discipline of the Church of Geneva. As 
soon as Charles IL was restored to the throne the 
ancient forms of ecclesiastical government and public 
worship were restored; and three important acts 
were passed in his reign tending to exalt the autho- 
rity of the churoh. The first of these was the Cor- 
poration Act of 1661, requiring, among other things, 
that none should be elected to a magistracy, or to any 
office of trust in a corporation, who had not taken 
the sacrament within one year before their election, 
according to the rites of the Established Church. 
The second was the Act of Uniformity, passed in 
1462, requiring every benefioed clergyman, and even 
knay fellowof a oollege, and schoolmaster, to declare 
his rail stmt to everything contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and excluding all who refused to 
observe the rites and subscribe the doctrines of the 


Church of England from Its oommnnion. The third 
was the Test Aot, piuwed in 1678, which enacted 
that every person appointed to hold a temporal afflm 
of trust should take an oath against transubstantia- 
tion. In the reign of William IIL, and particularly 
in 1689, the divisions among the friends of Episoo- 
pacy gave rise to the two parties called the high- 
cAurcAmm, or non-jurors, and low-churchmen. The 
former maintained the doctrine of passive obedience, 
or non-resistance to the sovereign under any circum- 
stance whatever; that the hereditary succession to 
the throne is of divine institution, and cannot be 
interrupted ; that the church is subject to the juris- 
diction of God alone ; and, consequently, that certain 
bishops, deposed by King William, remained, not- 
withstanding, true bishops; and that those who had 
been appointed in their places were rebels and schis- 
matics, and all who held communion with them were 
guilty of rebellion and schism. The gradual progress 
of civil and religious liberty, during the«last ISO 
years, has settled practically many such controver- 
sies. The great increase of the Dusenten in recent 
times (they are not much less numerous than the 
members of the Established Church) has led to new 
concessions in their favour; and especially to the 
repeal of the corporation and test acts (by Act 9 
Geo. IV. cap. xviL 1828); the Catholic emancipation 
(in 1829); and the opening of the universities in 
England to Dissenters (1871). 

The thirty-nine articles, as the established confes- 
sion of the English Church, deserve a short analysis. 
The five first articles contain a profession of faith in 
the Trinity; the incarnation of Jesus Christ, his de- 
scent to hell, and his resurrection; theMivinity of 
the Holy Ghost. The three following relate to the 
canon of the Scripture. The eighth article declares 
a belief in the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian 
creeds. The ninth and following articles contain tht 
doctrine of original sin, ofjuatification by faith alone, 
of predestination, <fcc. The nineteenth, twentieth, 
and twenty-first declare the church to be the assem- 
bly of the faithful ; that it can decide nothing exoept 
by the Scriptures. The twenty-second rejects the 
doctrine of purgatory, indulgences, the adoration of 
images, and the invocation of saints. The twenty- 
third decides that only those lawfully called shall 
preach or administer the sacraments. The twenty- 
fourth requires the liturgy to be in English. The 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth declare the sacraments 
effectual signs of grace (though administered by evil 
men), by which God excites and confirms our faith. 
They are two: baptism and the Lord's supper. 
Baptism, according to the twenty-seventh article, is 
a sign of regeneration, the seal of our adoption, by 
which faith is confirmed and grace increased. In the 
Lord’s supper, according to article twenty-eighth, 
the bread is the communion of the body of Christ, 
the wine the communion of his blood, but only 
through faith (article twenty -ninth); and the com- 
munion must be administered in both kinds (article 
thirty). The twenty-eighth article condemns the 
doctrine of transubataatiation, and the elevation and 
adoration of the host; the thirty-first rejects the 
sacrifioe of the mass as blasphemous; the thirty- 
second permits the marriage of the clergy; the 
thirty-third maintains the efficacy of excommuni- 
cation. The remaining articles relate to the supre- 
macy of the king, the condemnation of Anabaptists, 
&o. 

English Art. Architecture , — Numerous so-called 
Druidical stones, a few rude towers, and some 
other mysterious stru ct ure s, are the only remains ot 
the architecture of the ancient Britons. The only 
monuments of the Roman occupation ot the country 
are the ruins of military worka, such as roads and 
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fortified wall* that had been executed on a magnifi- 
cent scale. Very little can be said with regard to 
the style that prevailed in England between the 
invasion of the Anglo-Saxons and the Norman oon- 
qneet, from the fact that the remains of buildings 
elected in En gland before the Conauest are few and 
insignificant. There was not a single oathedral built 
before date but was rebuilt during the Norman 
period, or at some later time, and although there are 
traces in numerous churches of pure Saxon architec- 
ture, there is no entire church now standing whioh 
ynu, built during the Saxon period. There is thus 
littleknown about this style beyond the fact that it 
was a variety of Gothic, probably rather rude. The 
Normans introduced a more highly developed kind 
of Gothic, the style in which most of the English 
cathedrals are built The earlier specimens of this 
style of architecture in England, such as may be seen 
in parts of the cathedrals of Rochester, Winchester, 
and Canterbury, naturally exhibit no distinctively 
English features, but resemble on all points the works 
executed in the same style on the Continent It was 
not till the beginning of the twelfth century that the 
new architecture began to assume a character of its 
own peculiar to England. Durham Cathedral affords 
the best illustration of this style. The ogive or 
pointed arch appears to have been introduced into 
English architecture in the second half of the twelfth 
century, and the first traces of its use are to be found 
in the cathedrals of Canterbury, Rochester, and Nor- 
thampton. This new modification of Gothic archi- 
tecture Boon made way for itself, although it appears 
to have been adopted with some reluctance in Eng- 
land. In the end it became the prevailing and even 
the sole style of ecclesiastical architecture in England, 
the round arch being entirely disused for three cen- 
turies. Among the edifices erected in this style 
between the twelfth and fifteenth centurieB may be 
mentioned the cathedrals of York, Wells, Winchester, 
Lichfield, Worcester, Chichester, Lincoln, Westmin- 
ster, &c. The most characteristic peculiarity of 
Gothic architecture in England, after the intro- 
duction of the pointed arch, consists in the form of 
the windows in which the mullions rise right up to 
the main arch of the window, and are often crossed 
by horizontal bars. This peculiarity has caused the 
name of perpendicular to be given to the style of 
architecture in which it is found. The Tower of 
London, Windsor Palace, and the great hall of the 
palace of Edward III., are the finest specimens of 
military and civil architecture belonging to the same 
period as the religious edifices above-mentioned. The 
Re n a is sa n ce style of architecture made its appearance 
under the Tudors, and was associated with the 
Gothic. The palaces of Richmond and Hampton 
Court, the chapel of Hemw VIII., and the tombs of 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth at Westminster, 
Bishop West’s chapel in the cathedral of Ely, and the 
six coffins placed by Bishop Fox round the choir of the 
cathedral of Winchester, are the principal examples 
of this mixed style, in which are wanting both the 
elegance in details and the capricious fancy which 
distinguish the productions of continental art during 
the same epoch. In the reign of Charles L Inigo 
Jones designed, among other buildings, St Paul's at 
Covent Garden and Greenwich Hospital in a pecu- 
liar style, imitating the Gmboo- Roman. Architecture, 
neglected under the Commonwealth, revived after the 
Restoration, when Sir Christopher Wren designed an 
i mmen se number of buildings, particularly St Paul’s 
Cathedral at L on do n , the towers of Westminster, 
we Sheldonisn theatre of Oxford, C hel s e a Hospital, 
Other architects of his time were not lew pro- 
fiuotive. Among them are Gibbs* and Sir John 
„ •Scottish. 


Vanbrugh. In the eighteenth century the style of 
Louis XV. prevailed m En g lan d . The most cele- 
brated architects of the time were W. Chambers and 
RoBert Taylor. At the present day English archi- 
tects are in the habit of copying indifferently from 
all styles, and sometimes even mix up different styles 
in the most monstrous fashion. The most striking 
novelty in architecture in the nineteenth century is 
the method of building in glass and iron, first re- 
sorted to on an extensive Bcalo by Sir Joseph Paxton 
in the International Exhibition of 1861, and subse- 
quently adopted in the Crystal Palace and various 
other structures. See ARCHiThcrtiiE. 

Painting and Engraving . -*-Very little is known of 
the state of the art of painting among the Anglo- 
Saxons. In the seventh century, Biscop, abbot of 
Wearmouth, brought from Italy a large number of 
pictures with which he adorned the churches depen- 
dent upon his monastery. In the ninth century 
Alfred the Great, with the view of refining his war- 
like subjects, caused numerous manuscripts to be 
made and adorned with miniatures. Towards the 
end of the tenth century, Dunstan, archbishop of 
Canterbury, had the reputation of being an expert 
miniature painter, and some of his illuminations sre 
preserved m the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Under 
the reign of William the Conqueror, and those of his 
two suns, the painting of large pictures began to be 
studied. Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbuiy, a na- 
tive of Lombardy, one of the most renowned men of 
letters of hiB time, adorned the vault of his church 
with paintings of ravishing beauty, to use the expres- 
sion of a chronicle of the period. Numerous minia- 
tures of the thirteenth ana fourteenth centuries have 
come down to us the execution is rude, but the style 
does not want originality. From this period down 
to the eighteenth century there were few native 
painters, and scarcely any of any importance in 
England A succession of foreign painters were 
attracted to the country by the munificence of some 
of the English sovereigns, and of the English aristo- 
cracy, but no native talent was developed in this 
direction. Among these foreign painters connected 
with England may be mentioned Hans Holbein, a 
German painter, who enjoyed the favour of Henry 
VIII.; Federigo Zuccaro, an Italian, who came to 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and painted 
at her court; and Sir Antony Vandyck, the great 
Flemish portrait-painter, who lived at the court of 
Charles L There is one native English painter deserv- 
ing of mention who appeared before the close of the 
seventeenth century, although even his chief works be- 
long to the eighteenth This was Sir J antes Thornhill 
(1676-1734), the painter of the cupola of St Paul’s 
in London, and of the Painted Hall in Greenwich 
Hospital The period of the decline of the art on 
the Continent was the time when England attained 
her highest eminence in it When there was no 
longer any art in Italy, Spain, Germany, Flanders, 
and Holland, and when France alone of continental 
countries possessed some painters of lively fancy, there 
suddenly appeared in London a painter of original 
and consummate genius, who may almost be said to 
have created a new kind of painting, in which the 
artist exhibited the qualities of a moralist and satirist 
combined with those of the painter; and he was closely 
followed by two portrait- paintere, whose portraits 
rivalled, in point of elegance, those of Vandyek. 
The first of these was William Hogarth (1697-1764): 
the two latter, Sir Joshua Reynolds (1728-92) and 
Thomas Gainsborough (1727-88). Gainsboro ug h- 
was a distinguished as well as a por>< 

trait painter. Throughout the eight e ent h century 
portrait-painting was the most brilliant s p e cialt y of 
the English school At the same time that Reynolds 
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and Gainsborough flourished there lived also George 
Romney (1784-1802), who almost equalled them in 
exoeUoooe, and a little later Sir Henry Raeburn* 
(1756-1823), a painter endowed with some share of 
the vigour of Velasquez, and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
(1760-1880), who attained more nearly than any 
other painter to the elegance of style of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. He sucoeeded Sir Joshua in 1792 as 
ooart- painter. The names of Barry, + Opie, and 
Copley may also be mentioned among those who 
manifested more talent in the painting of simple 
portraits, than in the historical composition which 
they attempted. 

There also flourished during this oentury Richard 
Wilson (1718 or 1714-82), a Welsh landscape- punter 
in the style of Claude and Poussin, and Benjamin 
West (1788-1820), an historical painter, who, though 
American by birth, deserves to be mentioned here 
from the fact of his having come early to England, 
and having been connected with England during the 
most of his life. He merits remembrance not only 
<m account of his distinction as a painter, but also on 
account of what he did towards diffusing a taste for 
the fine arts among the English public by helping to 
organize exhibitions of paintings. 

Hogarth had no immediate successor in the paint- 
ing of familiar scenes of daily life. This kind of 
painting was revived with great effect at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century by Sir David Wilkie* 
(1785-1841), one of the most popular and highly 
esteemed British artists. He made his first 
appearance at the Academy Exhibition of 1806 
with his Village Politicians, and sinoe that date the 
elaea of paintings in which he exoelled has been the 
favourite one with most English painters, and that 
In which they have attained the greatest eminence. 
Among the painters who have followed in the foot- 
steps of Wilkie may be mentioned William Mul- 
readyf (1786-1863), Charles Robert Leslie (1794- 
1859); Daniel Maclisef (1811-70); John Phillip* 
<1817-67); William Powell Frith (born 1819); 
Thomas Faed* (1826-1900); William Holman Hunt 
(born 1827); and Sir John Everett Millais (1829- 
96). The two last were among the founders of the 
pre-Raphaelite school of painters, the disth.guishing 
characteristic of which is extreme fidelity in matters 
of detail. The ohief historical painters of the nine- 
teenth oentury include William Etty (1787-1849) 
and Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846); by fax 
the most celebrated landscape painter is Joseph 
Mallord William Turner (1775-1851); and Sir 
Edwin Landseer (1808-73) is the most distinguished 
animal-painter that Great Britain ever produced. 
Water-colour painters have been very numerous 
and successful In England; among them are Cor* 
bould, Gattermole, Haghe, Wehnert, Prout, Gilbert 
(also an oil-painter), fee. See Painting. 

Until the eighteenth oentury engraving was not 
cultivated at all in England except by foreign artists. 
The German engraver, Wenzel Hollar (died 1677), 
was the most distinguished engraver in England in 
the seventeenth oentury. Alongside of the national 
•ohool of painters, created in the eighteenth oentury 
by Hogarth, Gainsborough, and Reynolds, there arose 
almost simultaneously an English school of engraven. 
Hogarth himself aoquired some distinction in the art 
cf engraving; but those who were more specially, 
devoted to this branch of art were George Vertue 
(1684-1766, celebrated especially for portraits), Sir 
Robert Strange* (1721-92), Valentine Green (1739- 
1818), and Riohard Earlom, (1748-1822). The last 
two were mezzotint engravers, and carried this branch 
of the art to a high degree of exoellenoe. The most 
celebrated line-engravers in the period immediately 
•Bootttsh t Irish. 


subsequent to that during which those just mentioned 
lived were William Sharp (1749-1824), James and 
Charles Heath (the former died 1834, the latter 1848), 
and James Fittler (1756-1835). At this period many 
small plates were produced as illustrations for books. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century the stipple 
style of engraving was introduced by the Italian 
Bartolozzi, and since that period it has been followed 
by a good many English engravers. In 1775 
Thomas Bewiok (1758-1828) revived engraving on 
wood, a style which has since been very extensively 
resorted to for the illustration of periodical and other 
works. The most distinguished of his followers were 
his pupil Clennell, Branston, and John Thompson. 
Among other English engraverB on copper or Bteel we 
may enumerate George Doo, John Burnet,* Samuel 
Cousins, William Holl, Edward Goodall, and John 
H. Robinson. (See Engbaving.) In steel-engraving 
English artists have manifested a decided superiority 
over those of other countries. In lithography, too, 
some of the English artists have displayed genuine 
talent. Among the best works whioh have appeared 
in this department may be mentioned the collections 
of architectural views of England and Belgium by 
Haghe and Nash. 

Sculpture . — Caesar records that the ancient Britons 
were fond of cutting out ornaments of various kinds 
on their chariots of war, but that they were entirely 
ignorant of the art of casting statues in metal, or 
cutting them in stone. The ivory drinking-horn of 
Ulf us preserved at York is one of the few specimens 
of carving that has come down to us from the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons. After the Norman Conquest the 
arts of carving and sculpturing were practised almost 
wholly by foreign artists, Frenchmen and Italians, 
and it was not till the thirteenth oentury that some 
remarkable works began to be produced by native 
artists. At this epoch, however, the arts of carving 
and sculpture were still regarded merely as hand- 
maids to architecture. These arts received a check 
during the wars of the Roses, and were not again 
cultivated till the Renaissance period, when Torregi- 
ano came from Italy and executed two masterpieces 
in England, the tomb of the mother of Henry VII., 
and that of Henry himself, at Westminster. The 
troubles of the reign of Charles I. and the Common- 
wealth produced a new stagnation in the art; and 
what is more to bo regretted, were the cause of the 
destruction of many valuable works of art in this 
department. After the Restoration two sculptors of 
Borne note appeared in England, Grinling Gibbons, a 
wood-carver, born at Rotterdam, and Cains Gabriel 
Cibber, who, though ridiculed by Pope, was a man 
of real talent. During the eighteenth century there 
was no English sculptor of eminence till John Flax- 
man (1755-1826) appeared to resist the false taste of 
the time. His monument to Lord Mansfield, and 
his statues to Pitt and Reynolds, are among the finest 
productions of English sculpture. He had for rival 
and successor Sir Francis Chantrey (1781-1841), who 
acquired renown by the statues which he made of 
roost of the eminent men of his time. John Carew, 
Lawrenoe Macdonald,* Sir Richard Westmaoott 
(1775-1856), Edward Hodges Baily (1788-1867), and 
John Gibson (1790-1866), are a few of the sculptors 
of the earlier half of the nineteenth century, to whom 
we should not forget to add J. H. Foley, W. C. 
Marshall, P. MacDowell, Sir John Steell, and H. 
Weekea as among the first sculptors of their time. 
Sculptors of the English school in general are 
characterized by a sort of romantic grace which is 
their distinguishing mark, and by extraordinary deli- 
cacy and finish in detail ; bat they exhibit weak- 
ness in the modelling of naked parts. See SoouTOBK. 

* Scottish. 
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Lahouaoi aid LnBBATDBBi— 1* language. The 
gwHA language la * direct development of the 
Anglo-Saxon, a droumstanoe which makes it ques- 
tionable whether the latter speech ought to be dis- 
tfo gnighed by a separate name. But although a 
direct development of the Anglo-Saxon, it is not a 
development which has been allowed to take place 
regularly and gradually, as the result merely of 
internal causes. One important external influence 
was brought to bear on the original form of our 
language, which had the double effect, first, of pro- 
ducing a much more sudden and complete modifica- 
tion of the grammatical structure than could have 
taken place n the language had grown up indepen- 
dently of foreign influences; and secondly, of giving 
a composite character to the vocabulary of the lan- 
guage by the introduction of a large number of 
foreign words. This external influence was the Nor- 
man Conquest, in consequence of which a new lan- 
guage, the Norman-French, came to be spoken in 
England by those who had made themselves the 
masters of the country, and who formed, therefore, 

for literary pursuits. The immediate resuli^of^e 
Norman Conquest (1066) was thus that the language 
of the Normans came to be the chief literary lan- 
guage of England (except where Latin was used), 
and that the Anglo-Saxon was reduced to a very 
subordinate place. When the latter language again 
comes into notice as a written language, a great 
change is seen to have been wrought in it Be- 
fore the Conquest it was a very highlv-infleoted, 
or what is called a synthetic language, that is, one 
m which the substantives, adjectives, verbs, and 
articles are subject to numerous modifications, each 
of which expresses a modification of the root-mean- 
ing of the word, or shows the relation of the word 
to the other words in the sentence. During the period 
when Anglo-Saxon ceased to a great extent to be a 
written language these inflections dropped off ; and 
when it re-emerges as a written language about the 
end of the twelfth century, it is no longer synthetic, 
but analytic, that is, prepositions and auxiliaries are 
now used instead of inflectional prefixes and termina- 
tions to express the various modifications of the idea 
contained in any word, and the relations of the words 
in a sentence to one another. At this period, how- 
ever, the language still continues to be essentially 
homogeneous in respect of its vocabulary : the Nor- 
man words that occur are so rare that they need not 
be taken into account And it was natural that it 
should be so, for the Saxon language was still con- 
fined to the Saxon inhabitants of the country; and 
those who wrote in it addressed themselves only to 
that portion of the oommunity, and accordingly had 
no occasion to use any word of Norman origin. This 
state of matters lasted till about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, which is the period at which 
English proper is usually regarded as having begun 
to be spoken and written. By this time the Nor- 
joaos began to experience the inconvenienoe of not 
being acquainted with the language of the people 
among whom they dwelt, and m learning to speak 
and write it they very naturally used a large number 
of Norman words, and these words were adopted by 
all such writers belonging to the subject race m 
wished to make themselves understood by Norman 
as well as by Saxon readers. A very rapid miring 
jjfthe two languages thus took pl ace, and a second 
important change was wrought in the English lan- 
It is no longer homogeneous in its vocabulary, 
ouV contains a large admixture of foreign words. The 
of what precedes may be shortly summarized 
thus: — From 460 to 1066 the language spoken in . 
England was the so-called Anglo-Saxon, a dialect of j 


Low German, very highly tnlieoted. From 109C 
to 1360 two languages were spoken in Engl— 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French, by two different 
sections of the population occupying different politi- 
cal positions. During this period the grammathnd 
structure of the former language began to be broken 
up, chiefly owing to its being disused for literary 
purposes; and towards the end of the period we find 
a few works written in a language resembling the 
English of our own day in grammar, but differing 
from it by the homogeneousness of its vocabulary. 
This form of our language is usually called Semi- 
Saxon. Finally, about 1260 the two languages begin 
to mingle, and form one intelligible to the whole 
population, Normans as well as Saxons. This is 
what is usually called English proper. English Is 
thus seen to be a composite language, deriving part 
of its stock of words from a German source, ana part 
from a Latin source, Norman-Frenoh being in the 
main merely a modified form of Latin. The ohangsa 
that have taken place in the English language subse- 
quently to 1250 are by no means as striking as those 
which took plaoe in the transitional period between 
1066 and 1260. Some few inflections which the 
English of the thirteenth and fourteenth oonturies 
still retained have now been dropped, but the chief 
change which the language has experienced consists 
in its gradual growth and expansion in obedience to 
the requirements of advancing science, more compli- 
cated social relations, and increased subtlety of 
thought. This growth has been going on at all tunes, 
but there are some periods which may be pointed out 
os more remarkable than others for the rapidity with 
which it proceeded. Such a period was the end of 
the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the period of the Reformation and following 
the revival of learning, when numerous words of 
Latin origin were introduced by scholars directly 
from that language, instead of through the French, 
the channel through which most of the Latin words 
previously found m the language had come. An- 
other Buch period is the present, when the rapid 
growth of the sciences already existing, and the crea- 
tion of new sciences, have caused whole groups of 
words to be introduced, chiefly from the Greek. 

It would scarcely be in place here to discuss the 
various excellencies and defects of the English as 
compared with other languages, but we may mention 
the following as among the qualities which the Eng- 
lish language is generally allowed to possess. 1. 
Strength and expressiveness, adapting it admirably 
for poetical composition. 2. Copiousness. In con- 
nection with this may be noted the extraordinary 
receptivity of the language, that is, its capacity for 
adopting new words from all sources, and of natura- 
lizing them at once, so that they may be treated 
without any appearance of strangeness entirely as 
native English words. 8. Simplicity in form and 
construction. 4. Great flexibility, or adaptability to 
all kinds of composition, the grave and gay, the im- 
passioned and calm, forcible and tender, sublime and 
ludicrous. / 

In connection with the subject of the English 
language, we may here further observe, that Eng- 
land and the United States of America offer the first 
instance in history of two great, independent, and 
active nations having a common language, bat situ- 
ated at a great distance from each other, and daUj 
developing new and characteristic features. These 
relations must, sooner or later, exert a powerful Influ- 
ence upon the oommon language; for no l a ngu age Is 
so stable as not to undergo oontlnnal changes, li 
spoken by a people in the foil vigour of social and 
political life. This state of things has ai ready pro- 
duced aome effect on the English language; hot BOB 
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the deep and natural Interest felt by Americans In 
tiie literature of England, which must be a part of 
their own as long as Shakspeare and Milton shall 
live in their works, the effect has hitherto been in* 
con si der able, and not greater than we should expect 
from the mere circumstance of so different and re- 
mote local situations. The most material difference, 
probably, has been in the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage, which, however important in our daily con- 
versation, is of secondary importance in relation to 
the literature and written language of the two coun- 
tries. It has often been observed by English travel- 
lers and others that the pronunciation of the United 
States is far more uniform than that of England ; 
and so nearly alike everywhere, that the people of 
any one town or district are perfectly understood in 
every other part of the country, which is not true of 
the lower ranks in England. When considered more 
minutely, however, there has for a long time existed 
a marked distinction between the pronunciation of 
the New England and Southern states. 

The orthography of our language has undergone 
no material change in America, it being the gene- 
ral inclination to follow that of the best English 
writers of the age. But English orthography is 
so irregular, particularly in the use of the vowels, 
as to form the chief difficulty to a foreigner in learn- 
ing our language, which is in other respects generally 
regarded as easy of acquisition. The signs of the 
sounds are so inconstant that they do not, when first 
heard by a foreigner, impress themselves on the 
memory so distinctly as those of the other European 
languages do, and of course cannot be so easily re- 
membered for future use. To this embarrassment is 
to be added our custom of throwing back the accent 
to the first syllables of words, which necessarily pro- 
duces that hurried and indistinct utterance of which 
foreigners so justly complain. For further informa- 
tion respecting the English language, see the article 
Aholo-Saxon. 

2. Literature . — Under this head it is necessary to 
speak not only of the literature contained in the 
English language, but also of all that has proceeded 
from writers who were natives of England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, whatever may have been the language in 
which their works were composed. Before any Eng- 
lish literature, in the restricted sense of rhe term, 
existed, four literatures had arisen in England, of 
each of whioh we have some remains, although in the 
case of one of them, at least, these are rather scanty. 
The four literatures now alluded to are the Celtic, 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Anglo-Norman. 

The Celtic literature is divided into two branches, 
the Gaelic and the Cymric. Of the former we have 
a few remains both in prose and verse, the prose con- 
sisting partly of imaginative tales or romances, and 
nartly of annals or chronicles of events of Irish his- 
tory, and the verse of hymns and other religious as 
well ss secular poems. A number both of the prose 
and verse pieces in Gaelic receive the name of Fin- 
ffslian or Fenian, because they celebrate a legendary 
hero of the name of Fingal, or Finn Mac CumhaL 
Of the other branch of the Celtic literature the ohief 
remains are those ascribed to the four great bards of 
the Welsh, Aneurin, Taliesin, Merddhin or Merlin, 
and IJywarch Hen or Llywarch the Aged. All of 
these belonged to the sixth and seventh oenturiee. 
The authenticity of the remains ascribed to them has 
been much disputed. Another group of Welsh bards 
flourished during the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, but these are by no means so cele- 
brated as tiie first. In prose, besides chronicles, a 
code of old Welsh laws, and a large body of triads, 
that is, notices of historical events, or observations of 
a general nature, arranged under some com men head- 


ing in groups of three, there Is a collection of Imagi- 
native tales, many of which belong to a cycle dmiH^g 
with the deeds of Arthur, a legendary hero like the 
Finn Mac Cumhal of the Gaels. 

Until the fourteenth century the Latin literature 
produced in England bore a very considerable pro- 
portion to the whole body of literature belonging to 
that country, and in some departments of literature 
(theology, philosophy, science, Ac.) what was written 
in Latin had a decided preponderance over what 
appeared in any other language. The most important 
of the Latin writers belonging to this period, who 
were natives of England, Scotland, or Ireland, are 
Bede, called ‘the Venerable’ (672 or 678 to 786), 
a Northumbrian monk, theologian, and scholar; 
Winfrid, or Boniface, the ‘ ApoBtle of the Germans,’ 
who flourished during the firat half of the eighth 
century; Alcuin (735-804), a theologian, scholar, and 
poet, and minister to Charlemagne; Joannes Sootus 
Erigena, a philosopher of the ninth century; King 
Alfred the Great, William of Malmesbury (about 
1096-1148), an historian; Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(died 1164), the celebrated compiler of British legen- 
daiy history ; Nicholas Breakspoar (Pope Adrian 
IV., the only English pope, 1100 to 1159); Gir- 
alduB Cambrensis, or De Barri (died after 1218), an 
historian and scholar; Matthew Paris (died 1259), 
an historian; Michael Scott, a Scottish scholar 
and occult philosopher of the thirteenth century; 
Roger Bacon (1214-1292), a philosopher and man of 
science, Jonn Duns Scotus (died 1308), a scholastic 
theologian; and William Occam (died about 1350), 
another schoolman, the founder of the sect of the 
Nominalists. * 

As there is a separate notice of the Anglo-Saxon 
literature in the article Anglo-Saxonb, it is enough 
to mention here the names of Caedmon, Bede, King 
Alfred, Aldred 1 the Glossator,’ and St. Dunstan among 
the writers of pure Saxon, referring to the article 
mentioned for more detailed information. In the 
language which m the preceding sketch of the his- 
tory of the English language has been called Semi- 
Saxon there are three works of some importance still 
extant. These are — 1. Layamon’s Brut, a metrical 
chronicle of legendary British history, consisting of 
32,000 verses (about three times as many as Paradise 
Iiost), and compiled chiefly from the French by s 
Worcestershire monk named Layamon who lived 
about 1200; 2. The Ormulum, containing 20,000 
verses, a long paraphrase of Scripture, with a com- 
mentary, prepared by a monk called Orm or Ormin 
before the middle of the thirteenth century; 8. The 
Ancren Riwle, the ‘ Rule of the Anchoresses,’ a col- 
lection of rules for monastic life written in prose by 
an unknown writer about 1250. 

The literature to which the name of Anglo-Norman 
is given is that which was written in the Romance 
tongue called the Langue d’Oil, ol which modern 
French is a development, by writers of Norman 
descent, who were either natives of England, or 
although bom in Normandy lived during the time 
when that duchy was closely oonnected with England. 
The prevailing character of the Anglo-Norman liter 
ature is a tendency towards narrative composition 
either in proee or verse. From the writers who oome 
under this head the following, all belonging to the 
twelfth century, may be singled out far their influ* 
enoe on subsequent English literature — an influence 
due to the fact that it was chiefly they who collected 
the large body of Arthurian romance, which has since 
been a common storehouse for English poeia. , These 
are Geoffrey Gaimar or Geoffrey of Troyes, author 
of a metrical version of Geoffrey' of Monmouth’* 
Latin Legendary History, with a continuation; Waoj 
author of another version of the same work, which 
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superseded Gsimw’a; Walter Map, or Mapes, and 
Robert de Borron, to whom are due the best known 
forms of the Arthurian legends. This literature be- 
longs more properly to French than to English 
literature. 

We now come to English literature in the restricted 
sense of the term, that, namely, written in the lan- 

. 1 md written in England 

without experiencing any great and sudden modifica- 
tion from about the middle of the thirteenth century 
down to the present day. In this sketch Scottish as 
well as English writers will be included, as the Lan- 
guage -formerly spoken in Scotland is as much entitled, 
from its resemblance to modern English, to have the 
term English applied to it as the language spoken 
during the same period in England; and indeed, if 
we go back to the period of Chauoer and Barbour, 
we find that the language of the English Chaucer, 
when compared with modem English, presents even 
more points of difference than that of the Scottish 
Barbour. Before the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the only English writer that deserves men- 
tion in thiB brief sketch is perhaps Robert of Glou- 
cester, and he only on account of his position, as his 
work, a metrical chronicle, which is nothing else than 
a free translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Latin 
History, possesses no literary merit In Warton’s 
judgment the fables often have a more poetical air 
in Monmouth’s prose than in Robert of Gloucester’s 
rhyme In the next century we meet with the fol- 
lowing important names — William Langland, belong- 
ing to the latter half of the fourteenth century, John 
Barbour* (1316-95); John Wychffe (1324-84), John 
Gower (died 1408); and Geoffrey Chaucer (1340- 
1400). Langland is the author of Piers Plowman, 
written m alliterative verse. It is to this poorn that 
one must turn if one wishes to see a true picture of 
the humbler classes in England during the time at 
which he writes. The prose work under the name 
of Sir John Mandevil profosses to be by a traveller 
who recounts all that he had seen and all that 
he had heard in the East. The work may still 
be read without difficulty, and it may be remarked 
generally that the prose of that jieriod presents fewer 
difficulties to an ordinary English reader than the 
verae. Wycliffe, the only other celebrated prose 
writer of this age, was a voluminous writer, but is 
chiefly known as the translator of the whole Bible 
into English, probably the first complete English 
version. The greatest of all the writers of this 
period is of course Chaucer, who is universally 
acknowledged to be the greatest of English poets 
before Spenser, and is stiff allowed to hold a place 
In the first rank of British authors. As Langland 
was the poet of the humbler classes, Chaucer was 
the court poet of his day. We do indeed find in his 
Canterbury Tales distinct and graphic pictures of 
English society in nearly all its grades, but these 
pictures are drawn from the point of view of one in 
good station, not, as in the case of Langland, from 
tb&t of one who lived amniig the humbler classes and 
shared their sympathies. The subject of Chaucer’s 
work is such as to afford him in opport uni ty 
of depicting the English life of his day m nearly 
swexy aspect It describes a pilgrimage to Canter- 
bui 7 to the tomb of St Thomas Becket made by 
a motley company who meet by chanoe at the 
labard Inn in Southwark, and agree to beguile the 
to Canterbury and baok by each telling a single 
Jato on the journey to Canterbury and another on 
journey bade. The prologue to these tales, 
Pj*jkh the company is described, is generally 
£®*Jr vpon as the most interesting fragment of 
^gtiah nteintuiu before the Elizabethan era. This 
•Boottuh. 


work of Chaucer’s is unfortunately scarcely 
finished. 

The period from the rimw of Chauoer to the appear- 
ance of Spenser, that is, from the end of the fourteenth 
to near the end of the sixteenth century, is a very 
barren one in English literature. It was a very 
unsettled period in England. The greater part of 
the fifteenth century was taken up with war, either 
foreign or domestic, the first half with the wan in 
France under Henry V. and Henry VI., and the 
latter half with the wars of the Roses; and the six- 
teenth century, embracing the Reformation era, was 
a time of great political and religious controversy. 
The consequence of this was that there was little 
leisure for the production of pure literature. The 
attention of the ablest men of the time was directed 
to other objects. Those who did not feel themselves 
very strongly drawn to any particular mode of life 
sought distinction in the manner in which it was 
most readily to be attained — in the fifteenth oentury 
in warfare, and in the next by taking part in the 
controversies then raging. Such literature as we 
have in England during this period is accordingly 
chiefly of a polemical nature, including satire, the 
form which poetry most naturally assumes in snob 
an epoch. The only writers worth mentioning of 
this period belonging to the department of pure 
literature are Sir Thomas More (1480-1635), author 
of Utopia; the dramatist John Heywood (died about 
1565); the poets Sir Thomas Wyatt (1508-42) and 
Henry Howard, earl of Surrey (bom about 1516; 
beheaded by Henry VIII in 1547); and the scholar 
Roger Ascham (died 1 56b). Heywood deserves men- 
tion merely as the writer of a kind of plays called 
‘interludes,’ which form the transition between the 
old mysteries and moralities and the modem form 
of the drama. The Earl of Surrey is usually held 
to be entitled to the honour of having introduced 
blank verse into English, namely, in his translation 
of the second and fourth books of Virgil’s ASneid, 
but this honour has also been claimed for Chaucer, 
whose two prose tales in the Canterbury Tales ought, 
it is said, to be printed in the form of blank verse, 
not prose. Against these three writers in the de- 

I iartment of pure literature there might be plaoed a 
ong list of authors whose works are of a polemical 
nature, religious, political, or both, but it is sufficient 
to mention the following: John Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester (1459-1535); Sir Thomas More, already 
mentioned in the department of pure literature; 
William Tyndale (about 1485-1636) and Miles 
Coverdale (about 1485 to about 1565), translators of 
the Scriptures; Hugh Latimer, bishop of Woroester 
(burned 1555); Nicholas Ridley, bishop of Loudon 
(burned 1555), and Reginald Pole; and 

archbishop of Canterbury (1600-68). To these 
may be added the satirist John Skelton (about 
1460-1529). 

The period of which we are now speaking, in Eng* 
land the most barren in pure literature, Is, on the 
contrary, one of the richest in Scotland. The Scot- 
tish writers include King James I. (murdered 1481% 
Blind Henry the Minstrel (flourished about 1460), 
William Dunbar (bom about 1465; died about 1620% 
Gawin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld (bom about 1474: 
died 1522), translator of Virgil’s JBneid, Sir David 
Lyndaay (about 1490 to about 1665), John Knox 
(1505-72), and George Buchanan (1506-82). 

The next period, that which opens with Spenser 
the most poetical of poets, is known as the Eliza* 
bethan age, and is the brightest in English literature 
— an age in which a greater number of int e ll ects of 
the first order were clustered together in the ranks 
of literature than at any other period stnoe the time 
of Peridea. Poetical literature is throughout pee* 
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, and H would fill nearly a oolnnm merely 

to enumerate the poets, all more or less distinguished, 
that flourished in this age. If the poets be separated 
from tile dramatists, the greatest of them all is beyond 
all question Edmund Spenser (1552 or 1558-99), the 
author of the Faerie Queene; and the majority of 
the other poets may be classed as Spenserians or 
Imitators of Spenser. Among these are the two 
pwnntl friends of Spenser — Sir Walter Raleigh 
0552-1618), an historian as well as a poet, and Sir 
Philip Sydney (1554-86), also both a poet and a 
prose writer; and in addition to these two Edward 
Fairfax (died about 1632), the translator of Tasso, 
Michael Drayton (1568-1631), Giles Fletcher (died 
1623), Phineas Fletcher (about 1584 to about 1650), 
and William Drummond* of Hawthornden (1585- 
1649). During this period there also flourished a 
peculiar class of poets, by Johnson called metaphy- 
sical These are scarcely entitled to the appellation of 
poets in the strictest sense of that term, being rather 
ingenious thinkers, who use verse as the medium of 
expression for thoughts more quaint and fantastic 
than could be suitably expressed in prose. Such are 
Sir John Davies (died 1626), author of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul; Dr. John Donne (1573-1631); 
Frauds Quarles (1592-1644); and George Herbert 
(1593-1683). The last two show a preference for 
■objects of a religious nature. There are still two 
poets belonging to neither of the preceding classes 
that ought not to be omitted. These are the satirists 
Bishop Joseph Hall (1574-1656), to whom the epithet 
of the English Persius is sometimes attached; and 
George wither (1588-1667). The former is also 
celebrated as an ecclesiastical writer, and the poetry 
of the latter is not entirely satirical Most of the 
best extant ballads, both English and Scottish, also 
belong to this age, or perhaps one somewhat earlier, 
although the older form of Chevy Chase, the moat 
famous of them all, is probably as old as the time of 
Homy VI. See Chevy Chase. 

The Elizabethan age is also the golden age of the 
English drama. It includes among the dramatists 
William Shakspeare (1564-1616), whom it is almost 
superfluous to mention; as well as Christopher Mar- 
lowe (died 1593), author, among other pieces, of Dr. 
Faustus, to which Goethe was indebted, in no incon- 
siderable degree, in his drama on the same subject; 
Ben Jonson 71574-1637); John Fletcher (1576-1625) 
and Francis Beaumont (1586-1615); Philip Massinger 
(1684-1640); John Ford (1586 to about 1640); some 
of whom are of so high an order that they would be 
classed as minor dramatists only in the age which 
produced Shakspeare. 

The list of great names belonging to this age is 
not exhausted until mention is made of Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Alban’s (1561-1626), 
who is, on the one hand, still looked up to by at least 
one school of philosophers as in Borne sense the founder 
of modern philosophy, as having given to philosophy 
a new starting-point and a new method; and, on the 
other hand, claims more general admiration as a 
thinker and observer, and as a master of pithy and 
pregnant English. By scholars he is not lees admired 
lor the excellence of his Latinity. Although Bacon 
did indeed live in part during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and produce some of his works during that part of 
hia life, yet as his greatest works were produced 
during the reign of James, it may be questioned 
whether he ought, strictly speaking, to be classed 
the Elizabethan writers. Perhaps it is more 
correct to regard him as belonging, with several 
others of those mentioned above, to what has been 
called the 4 afterglow of the Elizabethan age'- 
epoch atQl bright in English literature, but m i 


degree eclipsed by the exoeedlng splendour of the one 
immediately preceding. 

During a portion of the seventeenth century the 
production of pure literature was interrupted in a 
similar way to that in which it waa interrupted 
between the time of Chaucer and that of Spenser, 
namely, by the unsettled state of the country, only 
in this case the interruption lasted for a much shorter 
time. The period referred to is that between 1640 
and 1660, from the assembling of the Long Parlia- 
ment to the Restoration, when pure literature was 
displaced by floods of controversial writing on religious 
and political sub j ects. Sir Thomas Browne (1 605-82) 
was almost the only writer of note who oontinued 
during this period of civil strife and commotion to 
meditate in retirement and commit his meditations 
to paper undisturbed by what was going on around 
him. Some of the chief works of Hobbes (1588-1679) 
were, it is true, written during this period, but then 
they were written abroad. The rest of the seven- 
teenth century is rich both in verse and in prose. 
In the latter respect it has been said to be deficient, 
but De Quincey avers, on the contrary, that in prose 
it ‘ produced the highest efforts of eloquence (philo- 
sophic, but at the same time rhetorical and impas- 
sioned) which our literature possesses. Donne, 
Chillingworth, Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, 
Milton, South, Barrow,’ he adds, ‘form a pleiad, a 
constellation of seven golden stars such as no litera- 
ture can match in their own class.' Among the other 
prose writers of this century are Robert Burton 
(1576-1640), author of the Anatomy of Melancholy; 
Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, the historian (1608 
-74); T homas Fuller (1608-61), the author of Church 
History, &c.; John Bunyan (1628-88), author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Anthony Wood (1632-95), the 
minute and careful historian of Oxford; and repre- 
senting philosophy (in addition to Hobbes, already 
mentioned) there are the two so-called ‘ Cambridge 
Platonista,’ Henry More (1614-87) and Ralph Cud- 
worth (1617-88); and John Locke (1682-1704), the 
author of the Essay on the Human Understanding. 
The two greatest poets of the century are John 
Milton (1608-74) and John Dryden (1631-1700). 
Professor Masson has remarked that the career of 
Milton presents a curious illustration of the tendency 
there is in periods of great internal commotion in any 
country for great minds to be drawn off from pure 
literature. Id his youth Milton was a poet; from 
1640 to 1660 a prose polemical writer, and from 
1660 to 1674 again a poet Besides these two great 
poets there are other two who ought not to be passed 
over, Samuel Butler (1612-80), author of the Hudi- 
bras, a satire on the Puritans; and Abraham Cowley 
(1618-67), the most important of the so-called meta- 
physical poets sinoe Donne. 

The eighteenth century is one that is often pointed 
out as one of general declension, in England as well 
as elsewhere, and perhaps if wo confine our atten- 
tion to literature, the remark will not seem unfounded. 
A few of the leading writers in the several depart- 
ments of literature may be mentioned. It will be 
noticed that Scottish and Irish writers now begin 
to take a prominent place in English literature. 
In the following lists Scottish writers are distin- 
guished by *, Irish by +, American by J. In poetry 
and imaginative literature we have Daniel Defoe 
(about 1660-1781), novelist; Dr. Jonathan Swiftt 
(1667-1745), satirist and novelist; Joseph Addi- 
son (1672-1719), imaginative prose writer and drar 
znaturt; Allan Ramsay* (1686-1758); John Gay 
(1688-1782); Alexander Pope (1688-1744); Samuel 
Richardson (1689-1761), novelist; Robert Bbdr 
(1699-1746 or 1747); James Thomson* (1700- 
48); Henry Flolding (1707-54), novelist; ? 
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flteme (1718-68), novelist; Wflliain Shenstone 
(1714-63); William Collins (1720-66); Tobias Smol- 
lett* (1721-71), novelist; Oliver Goldsmith? (1728— 
74 ) poet and novelist; William Oowper (1731— 
1800); Richard Brinsley Sheridan? (1751-1816), 
dramatist; Robert Fergusson* (1760-74); Thomas 
Chatterton (1752-70); George Crabbe (1754-1882); 
and Robert Burns* (1759-96). The chief his- 
torical writers are David Hume* (1711-76); William 
Robertson* (1721 or 1722-91); and Edward Gib- 
bon (1787-94); along with whom may be classed 
James Boswell* (1740-95), the biographer of John- 
s'oq. • The:chief philosophical and expository writers 
include Sir Richard Steele? (about 1670-1729), 
essayist; Bernard de Mandeville (about 1670-1733); 
Joseph Addison, essayist; George Berkeley?, bishop 
of Cloyne (1684-1753), the idealist philosopher; 
Joseph Butler (1692-1752); Jonathan Edwards? 
(1703-58), theologian; David Hartley (1705-57); 
Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-84) ; Dr. Thomas Reid* 
(1710-96); David Hume*; Adam Smith* (1723-90); 
Edmund Burke? (1729-97); Jeremy Bentham 
(1749-1882); and Dugald Stewart* (1753-1828). 
Finally, in the department of scholarship the chief 
are Richard Bentley (1662-1742); Sir William Jones 
(1746-94); and Richard Porson (1759-1808). 

In the nineteenth century a considerable propor- 
tion of American authors must also be included 
among the producers of English literature. Follow- 
ing the same classification for thiB century we have 
among the poets and imaginative writers Samuel 
Rogers (1763-1865); Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849), 
novelist; William Wordsworth (1770-1850); Sir 
Walter Scott* (1771-1832); Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(1772-1834); James Hogg* (1772-1835), the Ettnck 
Shepherd; Robert Southey (1774-1848), poet and 
miscellaneous writer; Charles Lamb (1775-1834), 
essayist; Walter SavageLandor(l776-1864); Thomas 
Campbell* (1777-1844); Thomas Mooret (1779- 
1852); Washington Irving* (1783-1859), novelist, 
Ac.; Lord Byron (1788-1824); J F. Cooper? 
(1789-1851), novelist; Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792- 
1822); Mrs. Homans (1794-1835); John Keats (1796- 
1821); William Cullen Bryant? (1794-1878); Thomas 
Hood (1798-1845); Nathaniel Hawthorne? (1804- 
64), novelist; Lord Lytfcon (1805-73), poet and 
novelist; Benjamin Disraeli (1805-81), novelist; 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow? (1807-82) ; O. W. 
Holmes? (1809-94), poet and essayist; Alfred Tenny- 
son (1809-92); Edgar Allan Poe* (1811-49), poet; 
William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-63), novelist; 
Charles Dickens (1812-70), novelist; Robert Brown- 
ing ( 1 81 2-89) ; Elizabeth Barrett Brown ing ( 1 809-61 ) , 
poetess; Harriet E. B. Stowe? (1812-96), novelist, 
William Edmonstoune Aytoun* (1813-65), poet and 
writer of tales; James Russell Lowell? (1819-91), 
poet and miscellaneous writer; Charlotte Brontd 
(1816-56), novelist; Mary Anne Evans, better 
known as George Eliot (1820-80), novelist; Matthew 
Arnold, poet and essayist (1822-88); Arthur Hugh 
Clough, poet (1819-61); Coventry Patmore, poet 
(1823-96); Dante G. Rossetti, poet-painter (1828- 
82); Robert Buchanan, poet and dramatist (1841- 
1901); William Morris, poet (1834-96); Sir Lewis 
Morris, poet (born 1834); Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, poet and critic (born 1837) . Among the more 
reoent novelists are Anthony Trollope, Charles Reade, < 
Wilkie Collins, George MacDonald, R D. Black more, I 
Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Oliphant, George Meredith, 
Wi ll ia m Blade, Baring Gould, Sir Walter Besant, 
R> L. Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, ! 
Mks Braddon, Mrs. Craik, Mrs. H. Ward, Ao. The 
nine t e enth oentury may be designated as the age of 
the novel, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray being pro- 
orinent names. Foremost among the poets are 


Shelley, Keats, Byron, Scott, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing. Among the historians are Dr. John Llngmrd 
(1771-1851); Jamee Mill* (1778-1836) ; HenryHal- 
lam (1777-1859) ; Henry Hart Mllman (1791-1868); 
Sir Archibald Alison (1792-1867) ; George Grote 
(1794-1871); Thomas Carlyle* (1795-81); William 
Hickling Prescott? (1796-1869) ; Oonnop Thirl wall 
(1797-1875); Lord Macaulay (1800-69); George Ban- 
croft? (1800-91); Alexander William Kinglake (1811- 
90) ; John Hill Burton* (1809—81) ; John Lothrop 
Motley? (1814-77); Sir Arthur Helps (1817-76); E. 
A. Freeman (1823-92); James Anthony Froude 
(1818-94); and Thomas Henry Buokle (1822-62). 
Among the philosophical and expository writers 
are Sir James Mackintosh (1765-1832); Rev. T. R. 
Malthus (1766-1834), political economist; John 
Foster (1770-1848), theologian and essayist; Rev. 
Sydney Smith (1771-1845), essayist and critic; 8. T. 
Coleridge; Francis Jeffrey* (1778-1850), critic; 
James Mill*; William Hazlitt (1778-1880), orltio; 
Dr. Thomas Brown* (1778-1820); Lord Brougham* 
(1779-1868); Dr. Thomas Chalmers* (1780-1847); 
Sir David Brewster* (1781-1868), scientific writer; 
Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859), essayist and critic; 
Richard Whately (1787-1863); Sir William Hamil- 
ton* (1788-1856), philosopher; Sir John Heraohol 
(1790-1871), scientific writer; Hugh Miller* (1802- 
66), geologist; Ralph Waldo Emerson? (1803-82). 
essayist and miscellaneous writer; John Stuart Mill 
(1806-73), philosopher and economist; James David 
ForbeB* (1809-68), scientific writer; Sir Charles 
Lyell*, geologist (1797-1875) ; Charles Robert 
Darwin (1809-82), scientific writer; John Ruskin 
(1819-1900), writer on art, economics, and general 
subjects; Herbert Spencer (born 1820), scientific 
and philosophical writer; John Tyndall (1820-94) 
and Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-95), soientifio 
writers. In the department of scholarship there 
are Sir Henry Rawlinson (1810-95) ; John William 
Donaldson (1811-61); John Oonington (1825-69); 
and H. A. J. Munro* (1819-86). Finally, a few of 
those who have written works of travel may be 
mentioned, such as David Livingstone* (1815-78); 
Sir Richard Francis Burton (1821-90); Sir Samuel 
White Baker (1821-93); and Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley (bom 1840). 

In the following list the moat Important reviews 
and magazines are mentioned (see also PXBIODIOALS): 
The Gentleman's Magazine (began in 1731); the 
Monthly Review (begun in 1749, discontinued in 
1845); the Critical Review (begun January, 1766, 
discontinued June, 1817); the British Critic (begun 
in 1793, and discontinued in 1843); the Edinburgh 
Review (begun in 1802); Quarterly Review (begun 
in 1809) ; the North American Review (begun in 
1815); Blackwood’s Magazine (begun in 1817); the 
Retrospective Review (begun 1820, discontinued 
1828) , the Westminster Review (begun in 1824) ; 
the Foreign Quarterly Review (begun in 1827» in- 
corporated with the Westminster in 1846); the 
Atheneum, a weekly erltical journal (begun in 
1828); Fraser's Magazine (begun 1830, discontinued 
1882); North British Review (begun 1844, dism- 
tinued February, 1871); the Atlantio Monthly 
(begun 1857); Fortnightly Review (begun In 1865); 
the Academy, a weekly critical journal (begun in 
1869); Contemporary Review (begun in 1865V; 
Cornhill Magazine (Degun in I860); Macmfllajrs 
Magazine (begun In 1869) ; Nineteenth Century 
(begun in 1877) ; Chambers’s Journal ; The Lslsure 
Hour; Good Words; Temple Bar; The Century 
Magazine ; Scribner's Magazine, Acw Ac. 

For the manufactures and commerce see BlffADT; 
also articles Corrov, Lnrzn, lion. Wool* Ac. 

An amount of the government and oonetitatldn of 
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ENGLAND, New. See New England. 

ENGLISH CHANNEL, the sea which separates 
England from France, extending, on the English side, 
from Dover to the Land’s End ; and on the French, 
from Calais to the Island of Ushant. On the east it 
communicates with the German Ocean by the Strait 
of Dover, 21 miles wide; and on the west it opens 
into the Atlantic by an entrance about 100 miles 
wide. At its greatest breadth it is about 150 miles. 
On the English side, off the ooast of Hampshire, lies 
the beautiful Isle of Wight; while Guernsey, Jersey, 
and the other Channel Islands are situated off the 
French coast. The pilchard, and mackerel, and 
oyster fisheries in the Channel are very important. 

ENGRAVING, in the primitive sense of the 
term, denotes the art of representing objects and de- 
picting characters on metal, wood, precious stones, 
Ac., by means of incisions made with instruments 
variously adapted to the substances operated upon, 
and the description of work executed. The different 
Inventions, however, which superseded graving or 
incising, led to the word being used in a wider sense; 
and though yet strictly applicable, in its original 
meaning, to seal or gem engraving, to die-cutting, 
and wood engraving, it now comprehends all works 
of art executed on plates intended for printing, by 
whatever means they are produced. Impressions 
from metal plates are named engravings, prints, or 
plates; those printed from wood being called indif- 
ferently wood engravings and wood-cuts. 

Abundant evidence that engraving was culti- 
vated in some of its higher forms at very remote 
periods is presented to us in the clear allusions to 
the art found in the most ancient writings, sacred 
and profane, and also in the relics collected from 
time to time, and deposited in almost every museum 
In Europe. The reference in the book of Exodus 
to the engraving on the precious stones and plate 
of gold adorning the breastplate, ephod, and ‘ holy 
crown 1 of Aaron the high-priest, and Homer’s enu- 
meration of the objects represented on the shield 
of Achilles, are familiar written proofs of its great 
antiquity. The discoveries among the ruins of ancient 
Egypt, of Greece and Etruria, the later excavations in 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, and, still more recently, 
In the long-buried ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
plaoe before us the works of the old-world engravers, 
each impressed with a style of design and execution 
peculiar to the country and age which produced them. 

An historical notice, comprehending all branches 
of the art, however slightly treated, would exoeed 
our limits; but the great development of wood en- 
graving and plate engraving, and the important edu- 
cational purposes they now subserve, calls for a brief 
Inquiry into their rise and progress. 

Engraving on wood, intended far printing or im- 
pressing from, long preoeded copperplate engraving. 
It has also the honour of haring suggested the grand 


discovery of printing with movable types. fHie art 
is of eastern origin, and we learn from undoubted 
authority that so early as the tenth century engrav- 
ing and printing from wood blooks was common in 
China. We first hear of wood engraving being cul- 
tivated In Europe by the Italians and Germans in 
the thirteenth century, their manner of operating 
closely resembling that practised in China. 

Papillon, the IVench historian of the art, gives the 
names of Alessandro Cunio, and his twin sister Isa- 
bella, Venetians of noble family, who lived in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century, as the earliest 
known designers and engravers on wood. 

No records are found of engraving being practised 
during the next 150 years; but following this period, 
and down to the seventeenth oentury, Italy, Germany, 
France, and Holland produced many artists who suc- 
cessfully cultivated the art. It is to Germany, how- 
ever, we are indebted for the choicest specimens of 
early wood engraving; and among these the works 
of Albert Durer stand pre-eminent for delicate yet 
spirited execution. Towaids the end of the seven- 
teenth century copperplate engraving began to super- 
sede engraving on wood in many of the uses to which 
the latter had been applied. From that time few 
wood engravers of any note appeared, until the in- 
creasing demand for illustrated works about the close 
of the last century caused a revival of the neglected 
art, which has since continued to expand and so de- 
velop its resources that its productions, now scattered 
abroad in boundless profusion, are brought within 
reach of all, enriching alike the costly volume and 
humble periodical. 

The first English engravers on wooA worthy of 
notice are Edward Kirkall, bom in 1096, and John 
Baptist Jackson, who died in 1754. But the art 
had no real vitality in England until the brothers 
Bewick, about the close of last century, founded the 
English school of wood-engraving, which has since 
attained a position second to no other — the works of 
many eminent English engravers taking rank among 
the finest specimens of the art. 

Copperplate engraving arose in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Until then the art of engraving on metal had 
been confined to decorating sacred vessels, armour, 
services of plate, &c., with emblematic figures, and 
other pictorial and ornamental devices. A very 
ancient practice was to fill the engraved lines of these 
ornaments with different coloured metals, and similar 
to this inlaying was the 1 working in niello’ exten- 
sively practised throughout Europe in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, which consisted in filling the 
engraved lines with a dark metallic enamel, composed 
of silver, lead, copper, sulphur, and borax. 1 The 
engraven, who were also the fabrication of the articles 
they thus decorated, generally secured duplicates of 
their works before laying in the niello, by filling the 
lines with dark colour, and taking oasts of them in 
sulphur. Ultimately this practice suggested the 
practicability of taking impressions upon paper, a 
discovery which led to engraving upon oopper plates 
solely for the purpose of printing from. 

Although the prior discovery has been claimed for 
German artists, it is now generally agreed that the 
. pnotioe was fint established by the Florentine gold- 
smith and engraver Finiguerra, an impression from 
one of his works having been reoognixea as produced 

i This compound was reduced to a powder, fturible at a heat 
much lower than is required to melt sUver. The met h od of 
filling in the llnee was by spreading the niello over the en- 
graved curfhoe, and heating the plate till the p owdnr rh e lt ed 
and ran into the lines. When the metal cooled the euperfto- 
oua niello was scraped off, and the eurfhee burnished, the fell 
effect of the design being thus brought vividly out bj the con- 
trast of the dark lines with the light metaL 
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b 1440, the date of the earliest German print beta/ 1 
1460. The new art had, however, very soon spread | 
over Italy and Germany, for before the oloee of the 
oentniy many eminent engraven had risen in both 
countries. Among Italian artists of the period the 
highest place is assigned to Marc Antonio Raimondi, 
who, under the superintendence of Raffaelle, engraved 
many compositions of that prinoe of painters. In 
the early German school we again find the genius of 
Albert Durer directed to engraving on copper with a 
suocess equal to that in his wood-engraving. Though 
the Italian works excelled in grace of outline and 
beauty of expression, it is still to Germany we must 
hx>k for'the most finished execution in early copper- 
plate engraving. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
and during the first half of the sixteenth century 
many Dutch and Flemish, and a few French artists, 
attract attention by the merit of their works; but 
the period most prolific in able engraven of the early 
schools was between 1550 and 1640, when a host of 
Italian, German, Dutch, Flemish, and French en- 
graven arose, whose works are still highly prized. 

For a considerable time after the introduction 
of the art nothing higher was aimed at than an 
imitation of pen-and-ink drawing. Raimondi, and 
especially Durer, mode great advances beyond this; 
but it was reserved for the Dutch engraver Cornelius 
Cort, about the end of the sixteenth century, to 
introduce a higher style, in which a broader and 
more foroible treatment of light and shade, and a 
bolder and freer execution wore adopted. 

Although etching was practised at an early period 
of the art by Albert Durer and others, its combina- 
tion with graver work was rarely, and very par- 
tially, had recourse to until the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Prior to that time the graver was 
almost exclusively employed in the finest works, and 
bttle more than a century has elapsed since the suc- 
cessful union of the two methods supplied what had 
been wanting to make the art a full and faithful re- 
flex of painting. 1 It is to be remarked, however, 
that though dry and poor in style, the plates of the 
early engravers generally exhibit a vigorous accuracy 
of drawing, and a dignified grace of expression not 
surpassed in the best prints of later timeB, many of 
these fathers of the art having been eminent as 
painters; and the works of the least conspicuous 
among them show a knowledge of the higher prin- 
ciples of art less frequently met with in the more 
elaborate modern plates. 

A perceptible change in style about the end of the 
seventeenth century marks the rise of the modern 
continental schools of engraving. Since then the 
artists of France, Italy, and Germany, have rivalled 
each other in producing many noble specimens of 
their skill and industry. Among those masters 
whose works elevated the art and formed the style in 
their several countries, the names of Wille in France, 
Morghen in Italy, and M filler in Germany, may be 
cited as the most prominent 

Britain possesses no early engraven in the simple 
style worthy to rank with the continental masters; 
a&d it was not until the middle of the seventeenth 
century that a few English and naturalized foreign 
artists, by their successful cultivation of the com- 
pound process, gave an impulse to the art, which had 
hitherto languished In oomplacent mediocrity. The 
■oooeedtag century produced many native engraven 
who contributed to raise the British school to high 

1 In the early times at tbs art, sad loanllj down to tha 
P«*od s ta t ed above, the outline was transferred to s thin 
■“■**■* bete-wax spread over the piste, and, being tone 
•*« with the point and lightly ooiatehed into the aoppw, the 
wax was elaened oft, and the sutyeet laid In with ttnae and 
6"Mnd sternly with the graver. 


emtaenoe. The most celebrated of these, Sir Robert 
Strange and William Woolet, may be regarded m the 
founders Britain of the styles in which they respec- 
tively excelled. The plates of Strange and Woolet 
compare advantageously with the best preceding and 
contemporary works of the Continent, and an still 
unsurpassed in many essential qualities. The style 
adopted by these eminent masters has been followed, 
and in some respects improved upon by their succes- 
sors; its character is distinguished by great freedom, 
boldness, and variety of lines, and a oertsta studied 
looseness in their disposition. Modem British en- 
gravers have given more attention to varied texture 
and tone than their continental rivals, the result 
being a peculiar richness and feeling of odour never 
before so perfectly obtained in engraving. 

The preceding sketch of copperplate engraving 
refers diiefly to engraving in lines, and it remains 
shortly to notice other methods invented at later 
periods with the view of lessening the labour while 
producing effects unattainable by the established 
process. Iliese may be separated into three divi- 
sions — Stipple, Mezzotinto, and Aquattata. Modi- 
fications of each have from time to time engaged the 
attention of engravers and others, but are now seldom 
practised; Mezzotinto alone having taken a very 
effective form under the name of the Mixed style, 
extensively employod in large works. 

The Stipple manner only assumed the position of 
a fixed style about the middle of last century. A 
few French, Dutch, and English engravers adapted 
it with some success to the imitation of chalk draw- 
ings — hence the name chalk style — but it is in Britain 
alone that full advantage haa been taken of its pe- 
culiar resources. B&rtolozzi established the method 
in England, and it has sinoe been practised with 
signal success by many native artists. 

The invention of Mezzotinto has been ascribed to 
the cavalier general, Prince Rupert. Later autho- 
rity, however, assigns the honour to a German sol- 
dier, Col. von Seigen, from whom, it is alleged, Prinoe 
Rupert borrowed his knowledge of the process. A 
number of engravers in Holland, Germany, and Eng- 
land, soon adopted the new style, but it does not 
seem to have found favour with the Italian and 
French artists of the period. Subsequently the en- 
gravers of France made considerable progress in 
mezzotinto, but it may be safely affirmed that Its 
finest examples have been executed by British artists. 
Since about the year 1830 it has gradually merged 
into the mixed style, and purely mezzotinto plates 
are now rarely produced. 

Aquattata is the latest of these inventions, and its 
author seems to have been the Abbtf de St Non, a 
French litterateur and amateur engraver, who flou- 
rished in Paris about the middle of last century. 
This manner is best suited to prints intended for 
colouring; and fair imitations of water-colour draw- 
ings may be produced by adapting the prooeas to 
printing in colours. Like mezzotinto, it has generally 
fallen into disuse as a distinct branch of engraving. 

Until about the year 1820 copperplates were al- 
ways used for engraving upon; but about this fltrlod 
the growing necessity for large numbers of good im' 
prescions being printed from one plate led to the use 
of steel as a substitute.* Within a very few years 
the superiority of steel, both as allowing tenfold the 

1 The Introduction of steal is generally admitted to be towing 
to Mr. Perkins, an American gentleman, whose dleeoeeij in* 
eluded an ingenious method of transferring, by a staple me- 
chanical prooeas, the engraving from the plate alter h a r de n 
tng It, toa soft steel rallsr, which, haidsnad la ten, hand 
to re-transfer the work to an in d e fini te nsmtmr of soft we d 
steel plates. This practice, bate with dlftoshta ta the hay 
dewing pro mm, obtains largely to imonaa. 
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i, and as admitting higher 
finish, caused it to be used exclusively far all fine 
works of MwiHod abe; hot the early difficulties of 
wor kin g H haring been oonquered, steel has, for 
many years, been used in works of the largest dimen- 
sions. The introduction of steel gave a great impe- 
tus to tiie art, and in no period of its history has It 
been so widely diffused, or eo many works of the 
highest c Ism produced. 

In proceeding to describe the methods and the in- 
struments employed in the different styles, we give 
precedence to Line-engraving, not only on account of 
Its demanding greater manipulative skill, and that 
in it the highest triumphs of the art have been 
achieved, but also because a description of the tools 
and many of the processes will include those used 
in most of the other branches. 

Line-engraving, as implied by the term, is exe- 
cuted entirely in lines. The tools are few and 
simple. They consist of the graver or burin , the 
point, the scraper, and the burnisher; an oil-stone or 
hone, dividers, a parallel square, a magnifying lens, 
and a blind, or shade of tissue paper, to make the 
light fall equally on the plate. For levelling import- 
ant erasures there are used callipers, a small Bteel 
anvil, a small pointed hammer, and punches. The 
graver is a small quadrangular bar of finely-tempered 
steel, curved slightly upwards; it varies in shape 
from a perfect square to an acute lozenge; the cutting 
end, or face, is ground with a backward slope, while 
the belly, or undermost and cutting angle, is whetted 
to a smooth but not very keen edge. It is fixed in a 
short pear-shaped handle of hard wood, the under 
side being made flat to allow the graver to lie nearly 
parallel with the plate when used. The rounded end 
leans against, and is pushed forward by the back 
part of the palm of the hand, while the smaller end, 
and the graver itself, are grasped and guided by the 
thumb and all the fingers, which rest on each side, 
but must not extend below or round the instrument. 
The point is a cylindrical piece of fine steel, a 
little thicker than a stout darning-needle, inserted 
in a wooden handle about 5 inches long. It is 
used in the manner of a pen or pencil. The scraper 
is a triangular steel instrument, about 3 inches 
long and a quarter of an inch broad, tapering to 
a point. It is used to Bcrape off the burr cast up 
on the sides of the cut lines, and to make era- 
sures. The burnisher is made of very hard steel, 
finely polished, elliptical in shape, and pointed. Its 
use is to burnish the plate and to make small era- 
sures; but it is also an important auxiliary in finishing 
and giving tone to the work. In etching, the follow- 
ing articles are required: — a resinous mixture called 
etching ground, capable, when spread very thinly 
over the {date, of resisting the action of the adds 
used; a daubs? for laying the ground equally; a hand- 
vice; some hair pencils of different sizes, and border- 
ing wax. made of burgundy-pitch, bees' -wax, and a 
liras oil Common etching ground, which is that 
most generally used, is composed of three parts as 


phaltum, two parts burgum 


idy-pitch, and one and a 
mm are carefully melted 


half part virgin wax. 
in an earthen pipkin, and when thoroughly' incorpo- 
rated, the mixture is poured into water ana kneaded 
into small balls, which are tied separately up in stout 
silk when used. The dauber is made by tying up 
lambs’ wool in fine muslin With a circular piece of 
card-board about 8 inches in diameter on one side, 
thus forming a pad, fiat behind, rounded on the faoe, 
and about 1 inch thick. This is oovered with well 
washed, stout, used silk, pulled tightly over the 
rounded faoe, and secured behind with thread. 

On commencing a plate, the first procedure of the 
engraver is to make a careful outline of his subject 


upon thin paper, with a black-lead pendL D a 
painting is to be oopied, or a drawing that is larger 
than the intended plate, the following method fa 
taken to insure perfect accuracy in the reducing: — 
The picture is overlaid with two rows of fine white 
threads, drawn tightly across its face, crossing each 
other at right angles, and at regular distances marira j 
by the dividers ; thus forming a series of perfect 
squares all over it An exactly similar number of 
squares corresponding with the size of the intended 
plate are then drawn on paper with faint oolour, or 
by a blunted point The squares on the picture and 
on the paper are numbered alike, and it is then a 
comparatively easy task for a skilful draughtsman to 
transfer to each square on the paper a minutely accu- 
rate outline of the objects contained within the corre- 
sponding squares on the picture. Should the origi- 
nal be a drawing or a print the same size as the in- 
tended engraving, the outline may be traced through 
an transparent paper, but it must be revised and 
perfected after tracing. The next step is to lay the 
ground on the plate; and an essential preliminary 
is to thoroughly cleanse its surface. Copper is effec- 
tually cleaned by a mixture of fine whiting and tur- 
pentine spread over the heated plate, and when the 
turpentine evaporates, wiping off the whiting with 
clean rag. The most efficient means of cleaning a 
steel plate is a strong ley, or solution of the common 
black ashes of the shops, and turpentine. With this 
mixture the plate is repeatedly washed, and each 
time rinsed with cold water; finally, it is rubbed dry 
with a scrupulously clean cotton rag. The hand- 
vice is now attached to one comer of the plate, a 
small thick fold of paper protecting the 4bce at that 
part ; then the plate is laid face upwards on a mode- 
rately hot iron ; or, better still, a tin box filled with 
water, kept boiling by a charcoal stove, or spirit- 
lamp beneath. By this latter contrivance all risk of 
burning the ground, and thus making it unfit for 
etching, is avoided. When the plate is hot enough, 
the ball of etching ground is rubbed over the surface, 
the heat causing it to melt and ooze through its 
wrapper of silk. The ground is then spread by 
light and rapid strokes with the rounded face of the 
dauber, continued until every part is thoroughly 
covered with an equal thin coating. The ground 
must now be smoked while the plate is hot, by hold- 
ing it face downwards, and passing the flame of two 
or three wax tapers loosely tied together, rapidly to 
and fro and across its surface, till it beoomes a cdear 
shining black ; but care must be taken not to bum 
it, by permitting the flame to rest an instant on one 
place. The plate being oooled the paper on which the 
outline is drawn is damped, placed carefully face 
downwards on the plate, and secured in its position 
by small bits of bordering wax; another piece of 
paper, also damped, is next laid over it, and the 
whole passed through the roller-press used for print- 
ing plates. When the paper is lifted off, the pencil 
outline is found transferred in reverse to the shining 
black surface in clear silvery lines. 

Etching 1 now follows : and to protect the outline and 
ground during the process, supports made of paper, 
wood, or leather, about one-eighth of an inch thick, are 
fixed on the margin; resting on these the parallel 

1 The word 'etching,' taken in the eenae at the German 
Stem, from which it U derived, merely signifies oorroekm ; hot 
its meaning, as now applied by engraven, rates only to draw- 
ing with the point, through the ground, the 1mm fanning the 
shading. Corrosion, the second part of the pronims, is cal tod 
Mtmp-ta. Thus, it to said that a plate ‘to etched, but act 
yet bitten,' or, ‘it to both etched and bit,’ The great soperi- 
ority of modern landscape plates over thorn of the eariy 
schools, to owing to the bold freedom of handling wfctoh 
ing permits. 
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sqnan fc laid acre— the plate for the twofold purpose 
3 supporting the hand and of guiding the Point. 
In a landscape, outlining and etching in the parts go 
on simultaneously; but in an historical piece the out- 
line must first be secured by dotting it in carefully 
with the point, and then all parts of the subject it 
is desirable to etch are proceeded with. In etching 
landscape upon copper the more delicate light parts 
of the shading are left to be put in afterwards with 
dry point — that is, by lines cut into the bare metal 
with the point alone ; but on steel, all parts exoept 
the highest lights are etched and bit. The lines in 
p landscape plate are diversified according to the 
nature of the objects represented. The atmospherio 
effect of the sky, and extreme distance, is produced 
by straight or waved parallel lines laid close together; 
the middle distance is treated in a nearly similar man- 
ner, but the lines are wider apart, rougher, and not 
•o uniformly parallel. Foliage is represented by 
short quick curves and angular forms, almost infinite 
in variety; grassy surfaces by similar lines, but more 
continuous and parallel; rough ground, rocks, and 
ruins, by a mixture of curved and angular lines, 
parallel, involved, and broken, according to the char- 
acter of the object; architecture by waved or straight 
parallel lines; water at rest, by lines straight, hori- 
zontal, and parallel; and water in motion by waved 
and carved lines. 

In an historical plate, the landscape and other ac- 
cessories are treated with lines similar to, but gener- 
ally more formally disposed than in a purely land- 
scape plate. 

In etching skies, distance, buildings, water, interior 
walls and furniture, drapery, &c., in which the lines, 
straight, waved, or curved, are parallel or nearly so, 
the point is leaned against, and moved along the edge 
of tne square ; but in all other cases the square is 
merely a rest for the hand, the point being used 
freely like a pen or pencil. None of the etched lines 
or dots are properly cut into the plate ; the pressure 
should be merely enough to penetrate tie skin of the 
metal, insuring the entire removal of the ground, so 
that the subsequent action of the acid may be quite 
unobstructed. Should any error occur in etching, a 
little of the ground, thinned with turpentine, is laid 
over the part with a hair pencil, and when dry it is 
re-etched. 


Biting-in — When the etching is completed the 
supports are taken off, and the bridge — a thin board, 
having cross pieces about one inch thick under each 
end — is laid across the plate to support the hand. 
The margins are then painted over with a varnish 
of brans wick black thinned with turpentine, the en- 
tire surface of the ground carefully examined, and 
all breaks or scratches pencilled over with the var- 
nish which resists add eaually with the ground. 
When this hardens, a wall of bordering wax about 
an Inch high is placed round the subject, and pressed 
firmly down on the plate to retain the add which is 
uow applied. It must be borne in mind that the 
■paces between the lines, however narrow, and all 
parts not touched with the point, are protected from 
the action of the add by the ground. Nitrous add 
mixed with three or four parts water and a little sal- 
ammoniac is used to corrode copper. When poured 
on, small bubbles of fixed air rise out of, and collect 
opon the lines; these must be continually brushed off 
with a soft feather, otherwise foul or irregular biting 
ensues. A quarter of an hour generally suffices to 
octtode the lightest parts to a sufficient depth and 
breadth. The add is then poured off, the sur- 
faoe el the plate washed with dean odd water, 
•nd gently dried with blotting paper, or by the wind 
«f a pair of bellows. A anal! piece of the ground is 
now scraped off the Hght parts to a p pertain if they 
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are the desired strength; if found to be so they «• 
stopped-out — that is, oovered with the vanish. When 
this dries the add is again poured on, and remaina 
till the next degree of strength is got ; tiffs proof— is 
repeated till adl the sueoesdve degr e es of dark are 
obtained. A little oil is now poured on to neutralise 
any remains of adcL the bordering wax taken off bf 
a gentle heat, the plate washed with turpentine, ana 
cleaned with rag and oil. The process of biting steel 
is similar to that described above, bat a different 
add is employed, and more care exercised on account 
of the rapid action of the a dd. The mixture gen- 
erally used is one part nitric add to three or four 
parts strong acetic a dd. This acts very quickly on 
steel, a seoond being suffident for the lightest, and a 
few minutes for the darkest parts. 

The biting-in being accomplished, a proof 1 Is got 
preparatory to the next step towards completion. In 
a landscape the prelade to this is generally to lay 
in the sky, if not etched with the rest of the subject ; 
a second ground, outline, and biting-in being neces- 
sary. The other parts of the landscape are now gone 
over with the graver, broken lines are led into each 
other, and the forms of objects more defined. The 
artist then proceeds to give the gradations of shading 
and strong darks which cannot be got by a first bit- 
ing. This, which was formerly the work of the 
graver alone, is now done with a tithe of the labour 
by re-biting , an invention said to be purely English, 
and dating only from about 1760. For tiffs process 
the plate must be cleaned with extra oare, and the 
lines cleared out with crumb of stale bread. The 
ground is melted only on the margins of the plate; 
it is taken up gradually with the dauber, and oon- 
veyed to the parts to be rebitten by very light and 
rapid strokes, till all the spaces between the lin- 
are porfectly covered.; but not a particle of the 
ground must enter the lines. Varnishing, biting, 
Ac., are precisely the same ss before. The finishing 
is now proceeded with by crossing the sky with new 
lines overlaying the first at different angles, the light 
edges of clouds being softened and finished with dry 
point lines. Farts of the distance are similarly 
treated, and then the middle distance and foreground 
are again and more perfectly gone over with the 
graver, and occasionally rebitten. Finally, the bur- 
nisher is brought into play alternately with the 
graver and point, to give the last finish to all parts. 

It now remains to notice the laying in and finish- 
ing an historical subject, a matter involving more 
studied and laboriously careful execution titan is 
required in landscape. The accessories are partly 
finished ; next follows laying in with the graver, in 
lightly cut lines, the drapery, flesh, and all other 
parts not etched. The direction, character, degress 
of width, and disposition of these lines demand 
careful study, ss it is to their judicious variety and 
correct adaptation to form and texture that a line 
engraving owes the peculiar richness and power 
which constitutes its superiority over all other styles. 
In draperies the lines are generally disposed across 
the folds diagonally, and in curves accommodated to 
their risings and fallings; the modelling of tiff forms 
being indicated bv the greater width of the lines f i 
the heights, and by closer contact and bvapkn of 
the curves in the depressions, In graving these 
lines regard must be had to the nature of the mate- 
rials to be repre s en ted, although the various titul- 
ars only fully developed in finishing. In a well-fin- 

i Fra*, la tbs etched state, of plates assented 1* ■ 
of high repnte are mnoh prised by wsiantas— is; to* “ 
thus aoaght after arc rarely t aken is the erode « 
tha tot bi tiBf-ia ; they sis mors commonly peso* of a ffUgMy 
advaaosd stats, in which mm s tabWnf, and s Ha s H sd am at 
tbs frarer and print, bars ton empteyteL 
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Ubed modem JpiMtafrpfcttejDeirly every rabetuioe 
bM It» owb4P^«£mSW dkporftfon of lines. 
Rough woollen *nrfae*wi ^jfare§en&*d by strong, 
long dot U0 mj smooth wagfito draperies by oon- 
tkraoos line* velvet, sfltajlh »nd m U flk* surfaces 



firied in dis- 
laid wide 
» realize 
flesh is 
is best 
tellowing 


have line* Amilar in 
Jgsittan and treatme . , 
upart to reoeive an interline 
the texture and tones of the _ 
the most difficult task, of the engravi 
done by lines formed of $ottg dots Cl< 
each other in the dark parts, the distance Ijetween 
the dots increasing as the high lights are approached 
Continuous out lines give a metallic texture to flesh. 

When all parts of the subject are laid in, the 
artist proceeds to finish the ufprk by re entenng and 
thiokening with the graver roe lines forming the 
darker shadows of the drapery, and by cutting cross 
lines over those parts where the forms of the folds, 
the texture, or colour, render crossing desirable; the 
strength of the lines being occasionally helped by 
re-bitwgs. Cross lines should be laid over the first 
at Buob an angle as will make the spaces thus formed 
a blunt lozenge shape, and these spaces are 
| occasion requires, with long or round dots 
“* tins, silks, and metals are generally brought 
up "th'Vpfr full strength of shading by laboriously 
patienVouttlng, to seoure the necessary equality and 
amdotb|M88. Flesh is finished by crossing, where 
needfuL with dotted lines; the dots forming the 
SfeHjfgaa being confined to the spaoeB between the 
flPHPI Hues. The lines of dots are generally run 
though lightly to* the gfever in the shadows, to 
givt them a j qtoae d ^continuity, but in the light 
oo nflc o t efl by small irregular dots, 
of the spaces formed by the crostj- 
iikgrwreniied with similar dots. 

Fig. 1 in accompanying plate is an example of 
a figure in the etched state, showing, when com 
patted, with the finished state in fig. 2, the relative 
amount of work in both, as generally practised in 
large plates. 

An almost incredible amount of laborious and 
carefully minute graving is required in a highly 
finished historical plate to bring out the proper effects 
of form, texture, relief, &o.: it is finished chiefly with 
the graver, burnishing and re-biting being much less 
available than in landscape. The concluding opera- 
tion, in both landscape ana historical plates, is termed 
toning the plate, which consists in a harmonious blend 
ing of the light and shade, by producing the half 
lights, reflections, and almost insensible gradations of 
tone, that are found not only in the shading, but in 
the different fcipts and oolours of a picture, and which, 
though* simpst imperceptible to the unpractised eye, 
give 4$ ttpity* breadth, and mellowness of effect 
udjjroA to a highly-finished engraving; but many 
proofs and retouchings are necessary ere a satisfac 
tory result is obtained. 

Painters* or Amateur JEtehing . — This art is a fa- 
vourite pursuit with amateurs; and as the formal 
regularity demanded in professional engraving is un- 
necessary, aftyone possessing a mastery of the pen 
or pencil in drawing cap, with a little practioe, attain 
eonsideralfltfTOqfldenoy in it. Laying the ground and 
[ting-in are to®# as previously described, but as the 
eti oapnot always be obtained, 
\ tp another mode of transferring 
r to® B 'de of a thin piece of 
red chalk, plaoe the coloured 
, and fasten the oomers to the 
* wak. The outline, made on 
tracing papfft h ovw fdl* downwards; the 
I^ndfilng eeen through on the back ia gone softly 
over win the point, and ttoeufcject thus reversed 


on the plate. "Verv 111 
graver and dry point 
scription of work A. 
in fig. 8. * , ^ 

Soft -ground Etchvng,^rTbk 8 
of all methods of engrac** 1 -* ' Aua 
but tittle ‘ ' ‘ 


p bto of th< 
this de 
la givei 

»ho«fc expedition 
MflM llation differs 
o|l hr phaUc. The 



aid of the 4 
recourse 1 
the outline^ 
naper wttih/j 
tide next 1 
plate with ' 


from drawing w® 
ground, made with tommon etching 

ground, is laid to We plate and smoked as before, 
but its extreme softfleA renderaJb very liable to in- 
jury. The outline of the subjpcjris drawn on a piece 
of rough paperjarge^. than the plate- The paper is 
then daniped, anp laid gently over the ground face 
upwards, and the margins folded over, and pasted 
down onrthe back of the plate. When the paper ia 
dry and tightly stxetoh«d,the bridge is laid across, 
and with a hardilh ptnoR* And firm pressure the 
drawing is completed in the usual manner. The 
pressure makes the grbuntf adhere to the back of 
the paper at all parts touched by the pencil, and on 
the paper being lifted carefully off, these parts of 
the ground are lifted with it, apd the corresponding 
parts of the plate thus left bare are exposed to the 
subsequent action of the acid. The granulated sur- 
face of the paper, causing similaf^gttanulations in 
the touohes or\ the ground, gives the character of a 
chalk-drawing. The bitmg-in is effected in ths|||e 
manner as already described, and*' the BubjlStrfy 
finished by re-biting and dotting with the grater, 
A alight example 6f soft -ground etching will be 
found in fig. 4. 

Engraving in Outline. — Outline* is now iffosriably 
etched, hut formerly the praotice was to ttesnsjer it 
to a wax ground, and cut it entirely witw thnjjpfcver. 
The necessary relief is given by thickenm^ne line 
on the shadow sides, but to preserve softness the 
thickening should consist of two or three lines laid 
close together. A further degree of rouudness and 
form toay be obtained by introducing a few light 
lines of shading; fig. 7 il a*p*cknep of the manner 
Stipple , or Chalk Engraving its pure state, is 
exclusively composed or dots, »«y% in size and 
form as the nature of the subject demands Until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century this purity 
of style was generally preserved; but the mixture of 
lines then first admitted in back grounds gradually 
extended to draperies and other parts in increasing 
proportions, and -excluding representations of sta 
tuary — few stipple plates are noW-produced without 
a large admixture of line in all pan flesh excepted 
In addition to the instruments uiaatolmltt’engraving, 
small toothed wheels, named roeflpto ® re UB@ d for 
etching imitations of ohalk-hatcUfatto 
The first steps in executing a plat* in this style 
are precisely the same as in lin*taiifr»ving, the acces- 
sories and landscape parts being etohed with lines. 
Draperies that are to be treated in pure stipple, and 
parts of the flesh, are sometimes etohed with dots, 
a graver having a downward cuxve being now used 
as well as the point; but in the beat works draperies 
and flesh are left entirely for the graver. When the 
etching is bit in and the ground removed, the line 
parts are forwarded, and then the draperies, &o.,to be 
treated in mixed line and stipple, are laid in with the 
graver in lines, similarly disposed but with lesa variety 
of character than in line engraving. Dotting is next 
introduced between these lines with the graver, and 
then thd flesh and other purely stipple parts not 
etched, are also dotted in and the whole gently re- 
bitten. The gradations of shading In the flash and 
stippled parts art now produced by enlarging the 
dots with the graver, and making the kregnlaritias of 
their form* fit in to each other, ana tgpin giving a gen- 
eral re-bite. This process is repeated nntil foe whole 
subject is brought to naMiy fita fall ftnmgth, alter 
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to give iolidfiyto the %£$*&* final process of 
tuning ietk suMtt to engraving; but as re- 
b iting end bnrnialuag *tsan. he jbs » re effectively re- 
gorted to, high fiftfa£H^obtafoed with less labour. 
Examining $iU plate eiotely^the dote are found 
to be composed of several incisions, slightly apart in 
the lighter *kad*» run together into large ir- 
regular ihggea ihthe strong darks. A great advance 
has been made in stipple engraving by the introduc- 
tion of large add hovel forms of dotting in the dra- 
peries. By this means an effect is produced rivalling 
line in richness and power. Fig. 8 is an example of 
pure stipple. 

Aquatinta . — This method, as first practised and 
still followed on the Continent, has been already de- 
scribed (see Aquatinta, voL i. p. 217)— and it now 
only remains to notice the manner adopted by British 
artists. 

Instead of depositing powdered resin and granu- 
lating it by the application of heat, an alcoholic solu- 
tion of resin or mastic, in proportions of about one 
ounce of resin to a pmt of alcohol, is used to form 
the ground. The outline of the Bubjcct is usually 
first etche'd, then the plate is cleansed, and laid in 
a slanting position in a shallow tin vessel. The 
solution is poured on the plate, its position being 
maintained till the superfluous fluid has nearly run 
off, when it is laid flat till what remains on the sur- 
face has settled and dried. The evaporation of the 
alcohol leaves the resin disposed equally over the 
plate in larger or smaller granulations according to 
the quantity of resin m the solution. The Bame acids 
are uBed in biting aquatinta. All the gradations of 
shading are sometimes got by one biting, but the 
ordinary practice is to UBe a second, or even a third 
ground of coarser quality for the darker shades. The 
bursting -ground, mentioned in the previous notice, 
oan be as effectively employed in this as in the dust- 
ground manner. Aquatinta grounds are so hard 
that the outline may be traced on them without in- 
jury, and etching avoided; but the aid of lineB 
cannot wholly be dispensed with. A specimen of 
aquatinta is given in fig. 5. 

Mezzotinto differs fundamentally from all other 
styles of engraving on copper or steel, inasmuch as 
in it the lights ana gradations are scraped and bur- 
nished out of a prepared dark ground, whereas in 
other methods the shading is corroded or cut into a 
blank surface. The instruments used are — ground- 
ing cradles, scrapers, and burnishers of different 
forms. The cradle is axe-shaped, from 1 to 8 inches 
wide, fitted into a thick upright handle, one side of 
the blade having a row of close fine points on its 
curved edge. With the largest size of these instru- 
ments the first and peculiar part of the process, 
termed grounding the plate, is effected. This con- 
sists in covering its surface with minute incisions, by 
rocking the tool across it in all directions. 1 It is 
obvious that a plate so treated would, if printed, 

1 Tbs operation of grounding is thus performed. A aeries 
or vertleal lines are drawn on the plate at intervals equal to 
about one third the curved face of the cradle, which is then 
placed upright across the two lint lines at one end, and with 
Ann pressure, and a slow progreewve motion, is rocked from 
nde to side along the whole length in the direction of the 
tinea, the teeth on the edge covering with small indentations 
the space travelled over. The like operation is repeated in all 
the remaining apaoea. Another set of similar lines are next 
***** aoraaa, at right angles to the lint, and the cradle 
P*smd along and between them as before. Systems of dm- 
fouaJa are now drawn in rotation, crossing and recrossing eech 
other, all of them being severally and snnnmsively operated 
■pon with the cradle. This done, the plate hea got what to 
Jwnod Mtara; but to obtain the Intensely rich black of a 
■bo —sHsfo, many snob turns are nooaeaaiy. 


give a uniform black impisnksiA^kal awj |mS%^ *»»y 
part would cause a lighter shade; father, that were 
the same part burnished, a white spot on the im- 
pression would be the retail Seeping this in view, 
and bearing also in mind that no ou|(tog ear- 
roding is employed, the nrooess and the elect pro- 
duced will be readily understood. 

While the ground is clean it presents a dull 
whitish surface, on which a blade outline is dearly 
seen. A squared reducing is made on paper as 
formerly described, and the grounding on the plate 
made the exact size of the reducing. Divisions are 
then set off round the edge of the ground simi- 
lar to those on the reducing to serve as points from 
which to draw pencil lines forming similar squares 
on the plate, and which are reproduced during pro- 
gress. These squares being drawn, scraping may 

atfon if tta 


be commenced without further preparation if the 
subject is very simple, but if it be full of detaili 
the outline must be traced on by interposing be- 
tween a tracing of the reducing and the ground a 

S iece of thin paper covered on one side with lamp- 
lack, and going over the outline with a blunted 
point. The highest lights are now scraped out, and 
the artist, passing to those of the next degree, mak- 
ing out forms as he goes on, descends gradually to 
the darkest shades, for which he leaves the ground 
untouched. The outline and masses of shading being 
secured, a proof is taken, after which the grounding 
is cleaned, the squares reproduced, and the minuter 
forms and gradations of tone more perfectly obtained. 
These operations are repeated, and frequent partial 
reproduction of the squares resorted to till the last 
general toning is entered upon. Should any part be 
made too light, small cradles are used to restore 
shading. Pure mezzotinto is easily distinguished by 
the total absence of lines or dots. A small example 
of the manner will be found in fig. 6. 

The Mixed Style, as already noticed, is based on 
mezzotinto, which, still forming the great miss of 
shading, is in this method combined with line and 
stipple in such proportions as the taste of the artist 
suggests. All the tools employed in other styles are 
required for this ; the roulette being largely used In 
subordinate parts. 

In executing a mixed plate, a general mode of 

S rocedure is first to etch and bite in the outline and 
e tails of form as if for stipple, and then to have the 
plate covered with a mezzotinto grounding, on which 
the same process is gone through as in pure mezzo- 
tinto. Next, a thick etching ground is laid, and all 
parts it is desirable to etch are freely treated with 
the point and roulette, the subject being afterwards 
finished by further scraping and burnishing. Some 
artists prefer, however, to commence with pure xnes- 
zotinto, adding line and stipple in limited propor- 
tions; but in large plates every means which will 
give richness of effect are adopted without regard to 
regularity of style or neatness of hmidllng . The well- 
known print of Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time 
may be dted as a fine example of the mixed stele. 

It is proper to notice here, that, excepting in the 
initiatory steps, there is no regular order of procedure 
observed in executing a plate in any style of engrav- 
ing ; but the variations are not so important as to 
affect tho general accuracy of the descriptions given. 

The following are a few of the most celebrated en- 
gravers, with the dates of their births and d ostlm so 
far as these have been recorded: — 

Italian Engravers in Line .— Andreas Mantegna, 1431- 
1506; Marc Antonio Raimondi, b. 1487; Memo da Batsons, 
b 1*96, Giovanni Volpato, b 1788; Raphael Morghen, 1788- 
1888; Giuseppe Longhi, 1766-1831; Pietro AtxUrlottl. b. 1781 
Among the more recent Italian engraven of e min ence MU 
1 oachi, Garavaglla, and JesL 
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Otr i MB , Dutofc, and Belgian Engraven in Lino.— Albert 
Durar. 1471-1628; Oornellu* Cort, 1686-78 ; Hendrik Gol tziui, 
1668-1817; Loons Yoratermann, 1678-1667(1); Cornelius Vis- 
•eher, 1810-70; Gerard Edelinok, 1627-1707 ; Jacob Houbra- 
ken. 1808-1780; George Frederick Sohmidt, 1712-76. 

Fre nch Engraven in Line .— Anthony Masson, 1686-1700; 
Gerard Audran, 1640-1708; Dreyet the elder, 1664-1789; 
Drevet the younger, 1697-1789; J. G. WUle, 1717-1807. Of 
modern French engravers, Dupont, Brldoux, Forster, and 
Francois are in the first rank. 

British Engraven in Line .— Wenceslam Hollar, 1607-77; 
W. Falthorne Jhe elder, 1020-91; David Loggan, b. 1630; 
George Yertue, 1684-1766; F. Vivares (landscape), 1712-82; 
John Brown (landscape), b 1719; Sir R. Strange, 1721-93; 
W. Woollett, 1786-86; F. Bartolozzi, 1780-1803; John Hall, 
1789-07; W. Sharp, 1749-1824 To these may be added the 
eminent names of John Burnet, George T. Doo, John Horo- 
burgh, J. H Robinson, J. H. Watt, and Lumb Stocks. The 
British landscape engravers of the nineteenth century excel 
all other. Amidst a great wealth of talent, the names of 
W. Miller, John Pye, W. E Cook, E. Goodall, John Cousen, 
J. T. Willmore, B. Brandard, W. Forrest, and W. Richard- 
son are pre-eminent 

Engraven in Stipple —W Wynne Ryland, b. 1782; R. 
Cooper, b. 1780; Henry Meyer, b. 1782 In the nineteenth 
century are— Meadows, H. Robinson, H. T. Ryall, William 
Holl, Francis HolL 

Engra v en in Mezzotinto .— John Smith, d. 1720; John 
Raphael Smith, 1760-1812; Valentine Green, 1789-1813; 
Richard Earlom, 1748-1822 ; James Ward, 1801-40. Samuel 
Cousins, 1801-1887, may be called the most eminent mezzo- 
tint*) engraver of the nineteenth century. French engravers 
In mesiotlnto include Jazet, Glrardet, and Girard. 

In Aquatinta, the only noteworthy engraver is Paul 
Bandby, 1782-1809. 


For full information of engravers and their works, 
aee Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
and Strutt’s Biographical Dictionary of Engraven. 

Engraving on Wood. — Impressions taken from a 
fine wood-cut and from a line-plate assimilate very 
closely in point of style, the shading of both being 
composed of lines. But while the impressions thus 
resemble each other, the engraving itself, as it ap- 
pears on the plate and on the block, and the manner of 
printing, are widely different. In the plate the lines 
forming the shading are cut into the metal, and 
when printed are Sled with ink, and the surface 
wiped dean; but in the wood block the spaces be- 
tween the lines are cut out, leaving the lines stand- 
ing up like type, and, like them, are printed by ink- 
ing the surf ace. The wood best adapted for engraving 
Is box. It is cut across the grain in thicknesses equal 
to the height of type, these slices being subjected to 
a len g thened process of seasoning, and then smoothed 
for use. Every wood engraving is the representative 
of a finished drawing previously made on the block; 
the unshaded parts being cut away, and the lines 
riving form, shading, texture, da, produced in relief, 
by excavations of varied size and character, made 
between them by gravers of different forms. The 
ordinary method of drawing on wood is first to coat 
the block very thinly with white. The outline is then 
traced on, the masses of shading washed In with Indian- 
ink, and the parts detailed and finished with black- 
lead pencils. This manner leaves much of the ulti- 
mate suooess of the cut dependent upon the ■kill of the 
engraver; but another mode, denominated the fac- 
simile style, in which all the shading is done in lines 
with the pencil alone, leaves nothing for him to do 
but to out out the parts untouahed by the pencil. 
The tools required for wood engraving are more 
numerous than those of the plate engraver. Besides 
^ the different lozenge-gravers for general use, tinting 
tools or An^e-graven are employed for cutting out 
the deep, narrow spaces between closely set lines, 
Ac.; there are also small gouge and chisel shaped in- 
struments used to sooop out the larger unshadon parts, 


and to out away the superfluous wood at the ridm 
of the block. See Wood Enobavibo. 

Die Sinking and Stamp Cutting. — These branches 
of engraving are sometimes oombined; but the medal- 
list, while he is, strictly speaking, a die-sinker, con- 
fines himself exclusively to his own high department 
of art. (See Numismatology.) Dies are made of 
the finest steel, and are usually conical in form, the 
apex being made the size and shape of the intended 
devioe. They are carefully softened by annAnlfag 
before being engraved, and are hardened when finished. 
Engraved dies are used for striking up, by mnona @f 
a screw-press, the devices on ooins, medals, &a, and 
the raised ornaments on many of the deoorated metal 
articles in common use. The tools employed in die- 
sinking are very similar in form and variety to those 
used in wood engraving ; but sets of punches, engraved 
in relief and hardened, are used for the small details. 
In oommon ornamental dies the devices, often re- 
peated, are formed almost entirely by punches. 
Great nicety of manipulation is demanded in die- 
engraving; the device is cut or hollowed out below 
the surface, the impressions struck from it being ne- 
cessarily in relief, or standing above the surface. 
Should a serious error be made, the face of the 
die is filed down till the part is brought within possi- 
bility of correction, when the whole work must be 
gone over again. 

Stamp-cutting includes, in its practice, the decora- 
tive tools used by the bookbinder, and metal stamps 
of all descriptions, in which the impression taken in 
ink, gold, &c., is made by the surface of the ornament, 
device, or letters cut in relief on them. The process 
of engraving metal stamps is precisely the same as 
that of engraving on wood; the parts intended to im- 
press being left standing up in relief. 

Engraving on Precious Stones; Seal or Oem Engrav- 
ing . — The practice of this elegant art is essentially 
the same now as in those remote times which pro- 
duced the much-prized engraved gems denominated 
antiques. The tools of the gem-engraver are small disk- 
shaped, spherical, and cylindrical instruments, vary- 
ing in size from a mere point to 1 inch in diameter; 
they are simply the ends of pieces of soft iron wire 
filed into the requisite shapes, the other end of the 
wire being embraced by a conically-shaped piece of 
lead. When the tool is used the leaden end is fitted 
into the perforated axis of a small grooved wheel 
placed within the rounded top of a small pillar, 
erected on the table at whioh the artist sits. A thin 
band of gutta-percha passes round the small wheel 
and a large wheel under the table, and the ordinary 
crank ana treddle wrought by the foot, giving mo- 
tion to the wheels, causes the tool to revolve rapidly. 
The first procedure of the engraver is to dim the sur- 
face of the stone with emery powder, and to draw on 
it the outline of his subject with a brass point One 
of the small disk-shaped tools is then fitted into the 
machine, and, being set in motion, it is ooated with 
diamond powder moistened with oiL The stone is 
now applied with gentle uniform pressure to the re- 
volving tool, whioh, by virtue of the diamond powder 
incorporated with its surface, cuts or engraves the 
outline in shallow lines by a process of grinding. 
The forms and modelling of the devioe are than hol- 
lowed out with the rounded tools, impressions being 
taken at intervals with softened bees -wax to ascer- 
tain program. The same means are sometimes used 
fen* cutting devioes for seals on metal, by substituting 
steel tools, roughened like files, and hardened. See 
Gim Soulftubx. 

ENGROSSING, in law, denotes extending a deed, 
or re-writing it out fully in fair and legible charac- 
ter*; also, buying iq> large quantities of oornorothm 
produce, to enhance the price (see next article). 
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ENGROSSING. Fomstallutg, and Rbobating, 
w terma in law which describe the porohaae of the 
whole or of suoh quantities of articlee in a market 
M shall raise the price. To prevent this crime against 
the co mmuni ty statutes were passed in 1266-67 (51 
Henry HL st 6, sec. 3), in 1350-52 (25 Edward 
IIL it. 4, cap. Hi/), in 1552 (Edward VI. act 6, cap. 
xiv.), in 1562 (Elizabeth, act 5, cap. iv. sec. 13), and in 
1570 (Elizabeth, act 13, cap. zxv. sec. 5). 1 These re- 
strictions were not entirely confined to the trade in 
oorn, although it was always one of their chief objects. 
The offence of engrossing was described by the sta- 
tute of Edward IIL as the ‘ getting into one's posses- 
sion, or buying up large quantities of com, or other 
dead victuals, with intent to sell them again;’ fore- 
stalling as the 1 buying or contracting for any cattle, 
merchandise, or victual, coming in the way to the 
market, or dissuading persons from bringing their 
goods or provisions there, or persuading them to en- 
hance the price when there and regrating t * the buy- 
ing of corn or other dead victual in any market and 
selling it again in the same market, or within 4 miles 
of the place.’ By the statute of Edward VI. the 
engrossing of com, which included the buying of it in 
one market to sell it in another, was made punishable 
by imprisonment and pillory; and no one could carry 
com from one part of the kingdom to another without 
a licence. The granting of this licence was confided, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, to the quarter-sessions. 
The existence of such statutes could not fail to operate 
upon the common law, and when, after various modi- 
fications, passed at different times, especially in 1 624 
and 1663, all the positive statutes against these 
offences were repealed by the act 12 George III. 
cap. lxxL, passed in 1772, they were still found to 
be punishable by common law. Accordingly, by act 
7 and 8 Victoria, cap. xxiv., passed 4th July, 1844, 
the offences of engrossing, forestalling, and regrating, 
with some similar ones, were abolished throughout 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and no prosecution 
is now allowed on account of them, either at common 
law or in virtue of any statute The Scottish laws 
against engrossing, forestalling, and regrating are 
much later than the English statutes, from which 
they were probably borrowed. They appear to have 
rested chiefly on act of 1592; and before their direct 
repeal by the above statute they had already long 
fallen into desuetude. 

ENHARMONIC, in music, is an epithet applied 
to intervals smaller than the regular divisions of the 
scale. The interval, for example, between C sharp 
and D flat (which on tempered instruments are played 
on one note) is called an enharmonic interval The 
anoients had a mode of music which they called en- 
harmonic, but it is not agreed among critics to what 
mode of progression they applied the term. 

ENIGMA. See Enigma. 

ENKHUIZEN (Latin, Enchusa ), a town, Holland, 
on a projection in the Zuider Zee, 29 miles north east 
of Amsterdam. It is regularly built, nearly in the 
form of a circle, has several handsome edifices, and 
was once a place of great importance, with a cham- 
ber of the East India Company, numerous commer- 
cial establishments, and a population of 40,000, now 
reduced to (1899), 7038. 

ENLISTMENT. There are two modes by which 
the standing forces, military or naval, of a state may 
be maintained; either by foroed conscription or by 
v oluntaxy -enlistment. The former method is adopted 
in most military countries, including the majority of 
European states; the latter is found preferable in 
countries like Britain in which the mercantile spirit 
{Bcvafla. We have already described the former (see 
Oowowfuoh); it is of the latter alone we have here 
iTaodvadudOSa 


to treat. The English lawi in regard to enUstmMt 
deal with two subjects, the enlistment of forces by 
the government of the oountry for the service of the 
state, and the attempts of foreign powers or their 
agents to enlist British subjects for foreign sendee. 

Up till the year 1802 the enlistment of man far 
the British army was left in the hands of private un- 
dertakers, or middlemen, who received a c ommissi on 
on the recruits £hey procured, but the abuses of this 
system now induced the government to take the 
matter under their own management. . v At an early 
period enlistment was for short perioda/but this was 
soon changed to enlistment for life. No greater mis- 
take could have been committed. To oompete for 
their soldiers in the open market with the farmer, 
the tradesman, and every other private hirer of labour, 
was a sufficient disadvantage to a government whioh 
had to cope with armies raised by conscription, but 
to put unnecessary restrictions upon enlistment and 
make its service almost penal was at onoe to limit 
itself for recruits to the dregs of society. Even oon- 
scription did not extend beyond a limited series of 
years. It is usually long, however, before suoh plain 
matters become understood, and even the act of 1847 
was only a slow step in the right direction. This act 
(10 and 11 Victoria, cap. xxxvil) limited the term of 
enlistment to ten years for the infantry, and twelve 
for the cavalry, artillery, and ordnance; re-enlist- 
ments for periods of eleven and twelve years might 
be made within six months before the period of the 
first term, or within three years if engaged in foreign 
service, the commanding officer might likewise pro- 
long the period of service of a soldier on foreign ser- 
vice for two years after his term had expired. A 
retiring pension was allowed only for serving the full 
time after re -enlistment A partial change in the 
term of enlistment was made during the Crimean 
war, and further changes were made by the Army 
Enlistment Acts of 1870 and 1881. According to the 
act of 1870 all enlistments are for general servioe and 
not for any particular regiment, and the system of 
long and short service was then introduced. By both 
acts the term of long service was fixed for twelve 
years, at the expiry of which period the soldier may 
re-enlist for other nine years, service for the two terms 
or twenty-one years entitling him to a pension. The 
short service of the first act extended over six years 
with the regular army and six years in the first 
class reserve, the short service of the act of 1881 is 
seven years in the regular army and five in the 
reserve. For the present it is intended that all 
enlistments should be for short service except in the 
household cavalry and one or two other special oorpe. 
For further details of the present system see under 
A&kt. Before a recruit is fully admitted into the 
army he has to sign a declaration and take the oath 
of enlistment as prescribed. He does not now receive 
the proverbial smiling when enlisted. Up till the 
act of 1870 a bounty was given to recruits to induoe 
them to enlist This improper bribe was abolished 
by this act 

The navy requiring a service of skilled men, it was 
long deemed that voluntary enlistment would mot 
suffice to recruit it, and a system of im pr essm e nt, not 
from among the general population, but from tile 
seafaring portion of it, was systematically need In 
recruiting for the navy. Had tills impremment befn 
regularly organized on a system of conscription^ It 
would at least have been impartial and not mom 
oppressive than the service of the oountry might ham 
been supposed to require. But the iinpn— rnertt van 
arbitrary, conducted by pr ee s gangs, who krdUv 
seized the first likely teaman they could find. Thai 
barbarous mode of recruitments was t apo g plmd by 
many fr o m the time of Richard u. to that 
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of George HL, which still stand unrepealed ; but 
after the peaoe of 1815 the mode of recruiting by 
bounces was substituted for it. As late as 1847, 
however, it was enacted that seamen whose qualifi- 
cations entitled them on enlistment to double bounty 
should be formed into a class, and that government 
might by a proclamation prohibit shipowners from 
hiring persons of this class ! At present the seamen 
of the navy are a body of men who have entered 
the service as boys, and have been trained up for 
their special career. Under existing regulations 
seamen engage for a first period of twelve years, 
and they may theft engage for a second period of 
other ten years. After serving for the twenty-two 
years a seaman is entitled to a pension. He may 
even engage for a third period of five years. Besides 
seamen a modern ship s company consists of engi- 
neers and a number of engine-room artificers and 
■token. See Naval Reserve. 

ENNIS, a town of Ireland, county Clare, on the 
Fergus, 19 miles north-west of Limerick. It is 
irregularly built, the streets being narrow and 
crooked, out contains many neat detached houses. 
A considerable trade in grain, flour, and agricultural 
produce is carried on, and large fairs and markets 
are held. Previous to 1885 it returned one member 
to Parliament. Pop. in 1891, 6460. 

ENNISCORTHY, a town of Ireland, county of 
Wexford, situated on the river Slaney, 77 miles s. 
of Dublin. There is an old caBtle erected by one of 
the early Norman conquerors, and in the neighbour- 
hood is Vinegar Hill, the scene of a skirmish in 1798 
when the town was stormed by the rebels. The 
river Slaney is navigable, and there ib a considerable 
trade in provisions. Pop. (1891), 5648. 

ENNISKILLEN, a market town of Ireland, 
county Fermanagh, 84 miles n.e. of Sligo, on an 
island in the river which connects the upper and 
lower seotions of Lough Erne, with suburbs on both 
sides of the adjoining mainland, with which it com- 
municates by two bridges. The manufacture of 
shirts and collars, brewing, Ac., are carried od, and 
the trade is considerable. Previous to 1885 Ennis 
killen returned a member to the House of Commons. 
Pop. in 1891, 6570. 

ENNIUS, Quintus, an early Latin poet, con- 
sidered by the Romans as the father of their litera- 
ture, was bom at Rudise, near Brundusium, 239 d.o. 
In early life he fo supposed to have served as a soldier. 
When he was about thirty-eight years of age Cato 
the Censor brought him to Rome, where he soon 
gained the friendship of the most distinguished men, 
and instructed the young men of rank in Greek. 
With an extensive knowledge of the Greek language 
and literature he united a thorough acquaintance 
with the Oscan and Latin tongues, and exerted great 
Influence on the last. He died at about seventy years 
of age. He wrote an epic, Scipio, in hexameters ; 
Roman annals ; tragedies and comedies ; satires, epi- 
grams, precepts, Ac. His whole works are supposed 
to have been extant up to the thirteenth century, but 
nothing now remains but fragments given as quota- 
tions in other ancient authors, many of them mere 
citations by grammarians and other insignifioant 
extracts, A few larger fragments have been pre- 
served, which give a favourable impression of his 
genius. His suooess in his own day was great. His 
poems were for a long period read aloud to admiring 
multitudes, and they were often quoted and referred 
to by the great writers of antiquity. See Sellar’s 
Roman Poets of the Republic. 

ENN8, a river in Austria, wliloh rises on the 
north dope of a branch of the Norlo Alps, in Salz- 
burg, about 12 miles south pf Rads tad t, flows nearlv 
due north to that village, then mjxje. across the north 


part of Styria, then *glro»itonsly .n.n.w. into the 
Archduchy of Austria, separating and giving name 
to the two great divisions of Austria above and 
Austria below the Euns, or Upper and Lower Aus- 
tria, and finally enters the Danube on the right 
bank a little below the town of Enns. Total course 
about 160 milee. In the lower part of its course it 
becomes navigable. 

ENOCH, one of the patriarchs who lived before 
the deluge. He became the father of Methuselah at 
the age of sixty-five years; and we are told that he 
* walked with God \ and at the age of S65 years 'God 
took him’. The words quoted are generally under- 
stood to mean that Enoch did not die a natural 
death, but was removed as Elijah was. The book 
of Hebrews (xi. 5) confirms this view. 

ENOCH, Book op, an ancient apocalyptio work 
in the Ethiopic language, of an assumedly propheti- 
cal character, of considerable importance on various 
accounts, and particularly because of itB quotation 
by St. Jude in the 14th and 15th verses of his 
epistle. The book of Enoch is referred to by many 
of the early fathers. Tertullian believed it to be 
canonic. Justin, Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and AuguBtine, all appear to have been 
acquainted with it. Latterly it became discredited, 
and finally was loBt to the Western Church, being 
known in Europe only by the references of these 
and other early writers. Bruce, the celebrated 
traveller, in 1773, discovered two Ethiopic manu- 
scripts of it in Ab}ssinia, where it wob still extant, 
and brought them home with him. Other manu- 
scripts were subsequently found, and it has since 
been repeatedly translated and criticised Europe, 
the Ethiopic text having also been published. The 
best translation (with commentary) is that of Prof. 
Charles: The Book of Enoch (1893). According to 
him ‘ The Book of Enoch as translated into Ethiopic 
belongs to the last two centuries b.c. All the writers 
of the New Testament were familiar with it, and 
were more or less influenced by it in thought or 
diction.’ The Ethiopic version was translated from 
the Greek, but the original was in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The Book of Enoch consists of revelations 
supposed to have been made to Enoch and Noah. 
The revelations refer to the state of future blessed- 
ness, of judgments upon the wicked, and of the 
coming of the Messiah. They are full of elaborate 
imagery founded on the Book of Daniel and other 
portions of the Old Testament, upon which the 
dogmatical teaching of the Book of Enoch is also 
founded. Prof. Charles regards it as having been 
based on five ‘separate treatises, which were fused 
together and modified in various ways, the final 
editor having made use of a lost apocalypse, oalled 
the Book of Noah. See the Encycloptedia Biblica, 
vol. i. (1899). 

ENOS, a maritime town of European Turkey, on 
the north coast of the ^Egean, on a point of land 
projecting into the Bm&ll estuary of the river Maritza, 
which opens into the Gulf of Enos, 70 miles south 
by west of Adrianople. It has a shallow harbour, 
but carries on a considerable traffic. Pop. 7000. * 

ENSIGN, formerly the officer who earned the fla g 
or colours of an infantry regiment, in the ISflfeh 
army ; for this title, 2nd lieutenant has been sVti- 
tuted. In naval language the^nsign is some hind 
of distihotive flag. See Flag, Union Flag. 

ENSILAGE (from Spanish entilar , to store in a 
pit or 9 Ho, from L. tirvjb iCpil), a method of pre- 
serving green fodder in ft dose pit (silo), orfk build- 
ing constructed for the ftnrpose, under piumurs. 
The storage of grain ana fodder in underground 
vaults was not uncommon among the ancient Greeks 
and Romani, amLikflh still extensively practised in 
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Agony parts of Asia and Africa; but it was not till 
Within recent years that ensilage proper became an im- 
portant factor in agricultural economy. The system 
may be said to have been brought prominently 
before the notice of the farmers of Britain and 
America in 1879, when there appeared the English 
translation of a work on this Bubject by M. Goffart, 
a French farmer. Before the oIobc of that year the 
system got a fair trial on hundreds of farms on both 
Bides of the Atlantic, and since then it may be said 
to have given general satisfaction. All kinds of 
green fodder may be preserved, as maize, oats, rye, 
buck-wheat, ."vetches, lucerne, grass, clover, tares, &o., 
and in all cases the food thus treated has been 
eagerly consumed by cattle. The silos may be 
mere pits dug in the ground, but the best are regu- 
larly built, having walls of stone, brick, or concrete, 
with a facing of cem* nt, the floor being paved, and 
the surrounding soil well chained. In size a silo may 
be 50 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 16 to 20 feet 
deep. The top covering of the ensiled material 
should be beams or lioards weighted to the extent of 
70 lbs. to the squart foot with stones, bricks, bags 
of earth, or cast-iron weights; as the silage gets con- 
solidated, the covering of course sinks. A silo 
should not be filled too lapidly ; a layer of 20 inches 
a day is all that should be attempted. Fodder 
should be cut and stored when in its bloom, and 
may be packed in wet weather without deteriorating 
its quality. Sometimes a little salt is added. Good 
ensilage is now often made in stacks, without any 
silo bting used. By duftinng the application of 
pressure for a few days after the silo is filled the 
fodder may be kept sweet, otherwise it forms sour 
t nsilage. 

ENTABLATURE, in classical architecture, the 
horizontal, continuous work which rests upon a row 
of columns. See Architecture. 

ENTAIL, the settlement of an estate bo that it 
shall pass according to a certain rule of descent; an 
estate settled with regard to the mle of its descent; 
commonly the limitation of landed property to a 
person and the heirs of his body In England after 
the Norman Conquest estates were frequently granted 
to a man and the heirs of his body, but in time the 
law courts interpreted such grants as conferring a 
fee simple conditional, so that when the condition, 
namely the begetting of an heir, was fulfilled, the 
estate became a fee simple absolute and could be 
alienated by the grantee. The Statute Dr Donia 
ConditionaHbua, passed in 1285, declared that this 
interpretation was contrary to the intention of the 
grantors, and enacted that in all future grants of 
this nature the grantee should have no power to 
alienate the estate, and that on the failure of issue 
the land should revert to the grantor. The effect 
of this statute was to prevent the free conveyance 
of land, but gradually the lawyers created a series of 
proceedings, known a a fines and recoveries, by meanB 
of which a tenant in possession could bar the entail 
and convert his estate-tail into a fee simple, that 
«, into his absolute property. (See Fee, Estate.) 
These remedies created by the courts were abolished 
by the Fines and Recoveries Act, passed in 1833, 
And a direct means of barring entails was intro- 
duced. This statute enacts that every actual tenant- 
in-tail shall have fall power to dispose of, for an 
e *tate in fee simple absolute, or for any less estate, 
the lands entailed, but a tenant-in -tail in remainder, 
txpeotant on an estate of freehold, cannot bar the 
entail, though he may bar his own Issue, without 
the consent erf the ‘ protector of the settlement’, 
who is usually the tenant for life. An estate may 
h* granted in tail general, or in tail special, being 
in the latter case restricted to heirs by a particular 
▼on. v ^ 


wife. It may be limited to male heirs of the body 
(in tail male), or to female heirs (in tail female). 
An estate-tail is ligbie to every kind of debt The 
tenant in possession may commit all kinds of waste 
upon it, and may grant leases for twenty-one years 
under the Settled Estates Act In Scotland there 
is a statute known as the Entail Act, passed in 1685, 
which makes it lawful to tailzie or entail estates, 
that is, to substitute an arbitrary course of succession 
for the ordinary legal one. This act also gave power 
to condition the entail with prohibitory, irritant, and 
resolutive clauses, preventing the heirs from Belling 
the lands, subjecting them to debts, &c. The course ( 
of subsequent legislation has been continuously in the* 
direction of giving greater freedom to the tenant in 
possession of an entailed estate, and among the most 
noteworthy acts in this connection dre the Mont- 
gomery Act (1770), the Aberdeen Ait (1824), the 
Rosebery Act (1836), the Rutherfurd Act (1848), 
and acts parsed in 1853, 1868, 1875, 1878, and 1882. 
The tenant in possession of an entailed estate in 
Scotland may now disentail by adopting certain 
specifiod proceedings, the interest of heirs of entail 
being duly protected. 

ENTERIC FEVER. See Tiphoid. 

ENTERITIS (from Greek enterov , an intestine), 
inflammation of the intestines. It is known by the 
presence of fever, fixed pain in the abdomen, costive- 
ness, and vomiting. The cauBeB are acrid substances, 
indurated faeces, long-continued and obstinate cos- 
tiveness, spasmodic colic, and a strangulation of any 
part of the intestinal canal , hut another very general 
cause is the application of cold to the lower extremi- 
ties, or to the belly itBelf. It comes on with an acute 
pain, extending in general over the whole of the 
abdomen, but more especially round the navel, ac- 
companied with eructations, sickness at the stomach, 
a vomiting of bilious matter, thirst, heat, great 
anxiety, and a quick and hard small pulse. After a 
short time the pain becomes more Bevere, the bowels 
seem drawn together by a kind of spasm, the whole 
region of the abdomen is highly painful to the touch, 
and seems drawn together in lumpy contractions; 
and the urine is voided with great difficulty and pain. 
Costiveness may be a marked symptom, but more 
often diarrhma occurs, and the more constantly, if 
the lower part of the bowel is the part attacked. 
The inflammation, continuing to proceed with vio- 
lence, terminates at last in gangrene; or, abating 
gradually, it goes off by resolution. Enteritis is 
always attended with considerable danger, as it often 
terminates in gangrene in the spaco of a few boon 
from its commencement. Some forms of enteritis 
are common in children, and specially prevail during 
the teething period, and in hot weather in moist 
climates, being often due to improper feeding. The 
disease may, however, occur at any age from exposure 
to cold. Enteritis, more or less severe, is an occur- 
rence in all cases of irritant poisoning, in which the 
chief symptoms are the vomiting, purging, pain, and 
prostration. The patient should be kept strictly 
quiet in bed. Usually it is well to dear out the 
bowel with a gentle aperient The dieting is a 
matter of prime importance. Milk, deprived of its 
cream, with soda water, will probably be borne well; 
sips of iced water, barley water are bland and sooth- 
ing, and small quantities of bland foods, such as 
well-prepared arrowroot, are valuable. The abdomen 
should be covered with large fomentations, or large 
mustard poultices may be used. In adults opium 
is one of the most valuable remedies, givsn with the 
carbonate of bismuth. 

ENTOMOLOGY. The Greek word, mtoma, from 
en, in, and temnein, to cot, waa applied by Aristotle 
to the articulated animals generally, and its Latin 
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translation, intecta, had the same wide meaning, 
being used for all animals with notched or insected 
bodies, the transverse division or segmentation of 
the body being the most conspicuous feature of these 
animals. But entomology and insecta have both 
undergone restriction, ana the true insects which now 
form tiie province of the entomologist are those ar- 
ticulated or arthropod animals which have the head, 
thorax, and abdomen distinct; which have one pair 
of antennse, three pairs of thoracic, and no abdo- 
minal limbs, in which respiration is aerial, and is 
effected (when special organB exist) by tracheae or in- 
volutions of the integument, forming a tubular net- 
work through the body; in the majority two pairs of 
wings are borne by the thorax. The definition here 
given was outlined by Latreille, Histoire Naturelle 
des Crustacea et des Insectes (Paris, 1802-4), and 
the Crustaceans, Myriapods, and Spiders now form 
distinct classes; while the Chitons, whose shells, 
made up of separate pieces succeeding each other 
from before backwards, conformed to the earlier arbi- 
trary definition, are restored to the molluscs, with 
which class their anatomy and history identify them. 
Reserving for the article Insects what requires to be 
said of the affinities of the class, it may be useful 
here to indicate the relative importance of the groups 
illustrated on the adjoining plates. Insects are divi- 
sible into two groups, Mandibulate and Haustellate- 
the oral apparatus of the former being adapted for 
mastication, that of the latter for the imbibation of 
liquid food. The orders of insects are arranged under 
these heads as follows: — 

A. — Mandibulatk Order 1. — Coleopten 2 — Orthoptera. 

8.— Neuroptera 4 — Strepaiptera 6 — Hymeuoptera. 

B. — Hauhth-llatk. Order G — Aphaniptera 7.— Aptera 

8.— Heinlpteia. 0. — Diptera. 10. — Lepidoptera. 

The Coleoptera or Beetles are a very natural group, 
of which the most characteristic feature, that to 
which they owe their name, is the firm sheath 
which the first pair of wings form for the protection 
of the second pair, the outer cases being in some 
genera firmly united to each other, and the second 
pair functionally useless. The antemi.e vary in form, 
being very short in Bostrychue , Bhown in plate II., 
fig. 17, while their great length, as in the goat-beetle, 
tig. 10, is characteristic of a large family, the Longi- 
corns; the Lamellicoras have the last joints of their 
antenntu elongated on one side into a series of broader 
qf narrower plates, like the leaves of a book, as in the 
boring-beetle, fig. 1, and the cockchafer. The Clavi- 
corns, or those whose antenna? end, club-like, in an 
enlarged extremity, ore illustrated by the weevils, 
fig. 1 4. The number of joints in the tarsus is also 
a basis of arrangement, the Pentamera, Trimera, and 
Heteromera corresponding to groups in which the 
numbers are, five, or three in all, or different in dif- 
ferent limbs. The oral appendages are of great in- 
terest: the mandibles and both pairs of maxilbe are 
hard and useful in cutting, and are so throughout 
life, the habits of the larvae being the same as those 
of the adult The larvae, figs. 3, 5, in passing to 
the imago or adult form, undergo slight change, and 
the sheath of the pupa, in place of forming a simple 
investment as in the butterfly, fig. 48, incloses each 
limb in a separate investment The beetles have the 
simplest life history, the change from larva to adult 
being so slight Order 2. The Orthoptera and Neur- 
optera are not well defined from each other, the 
dragon-fly (see plate I., fig. 20) and the ant-lion 
(fig. 26) showing the imperfect distinction of appear- 
ance. The figs. 1-24 illustrate the present limits of the 
Orthoptera, at least as accepted by a large number of 
writers. The Termites, figs. 1-8, show those remark- 
able variations within the limits of one species which 


correspond to the wonderful social instincts of the 
genus. The cockroach, fig. 9, and the earwig 
( ForjicvJLa ), fig. 16, are examples of resemblanoe to 
the beetle, in that the anterior wings are firmer and 
more sheath-like than in the Termes; while all the 
genera show that the possession of wings, whether or 
not a sexual character, has very direct reference to 
function; the worker, fig. 1, and the soldier, fig, 2, 
not needing them; hence the view suggested tha t 
the wings are a late acquisition in the evolution of 
insects, the worm -like young of which being alike in 
so many orders, may perhaps represent the ancestral 
condition. The locust, fig. 16, and grasshopper, fig. 
14, contrast in many ways, the latter insect snowing 
a very remarkable modification of the last wings of 
the abdomen into the sword-like ovipositor seen in 
the fig. Rigs. 21-14 refer to anomalous forms, 
whose position is uncertain. The supporters of the 
hypothesis above mentioned regard them, especially 
the Thysanura, fig. 23, as indicating the primitive 
condition of the class. The Dragon-flies and the Ephe- 
mera, hg. 1 9, are interesting, on account of the aqua- 
tic life of their larva, whose history will be found 
under Ei’HEMEP.idjE. Order 3. Neuroptera. The May- 
fly, tig. 29; the scorpion-fly ( Panorpa ), fig. 28, the 
ant-lion ( Myrmeleo ), figs. 25, 26, represent this order, 
in which, as in the preceding, the oral apparatus is 
intended for mastication ; the wings never tend to- 
wards the coleopterous type. The development is 
accompanied by comph it* metamorphosis. The caddis- 
worms are the larvse of the May-fly, which leave the 
water to attain maturity. Fig 26 shows the pit dug 
by the larva of the ant-lion, which lies at the bottom 
on the watch for insects that may tunoWe down the 
loose slopes. Order 4. Strepsiptera. Xenos, fig 30, 
is one member of this small group, the short-lived 
males of which are winged, the females worm-like, 
parasitic. The larvte gam admission to the bodies of 
hymenopterous larva?, with whose development they 
keep pace, their final change coinciding with the 
death of their host. Order 5. Uymenoptcra. The 
membranous wings* of this order ore all equally fitted 
for flight, and during rest are placed horizontally: 
see plate II , figs 23-45. In the bee, the type of 
the order, the maxillm, fig. 23, are elongated so as to 
form a kind of sheath round the still longer under-lip, 
which serves as a suctorial tube, and which, when not 
used, is folded up like a clasp-knife under the head : the 
mandibles retain their cutting form. The order is 
therefore transitional to the haustellate. Again, as in 
the Orthoptera, there is a wonderful history of social 
organization among bees, wasps, and ants; and with 
the division of labour, physical differences in the 
labourers coincide. Males and females are recog- 
nizable; workers, soldiers, slaves, are found in the 
communities. Again, the presence or absence of 
wings corresiionds more to function than to sex. 
Order 6. The Aphaniptera , or fleas, are often referred 
to the order Diptera. Their wings are rudimentary, ap- 
pearing as lateral scales. The proboscis is farmed of 
the lower lip, and is open in front, the mandibles form- 
ing a boring instrument with serrated margins. Order 
7. The Aptera, or lioe, entirely want wings, and the 
thorax is both indistinctly segmented and imperfectly 
marked off from the abdomen. The oral appendages 
are irrecogniz&blo ; the whole being transformed into a 
fleshy protrusihle tube, within which four fine rods 
combine to form a tubular stilei. The almost lar- 
val condition of the body brings them very near to 
the parasitic members of the next order. Order 8. 
Bemiptera. The proboscis is derived from the lows* 
lip, the mandibles and maxilla being reduced to the 
condition of setose organs. In many respects the 
order resembles that of Orthoptera, the anterior wings 
being either firmer than the posterior, or the thkks^ 
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(gg-lj^banflned to tiie proximal hall. Again, there la 
great inedification of tne limbs for running, springing, 
sad the like; while the development is incomplete, 
the larva resembling the adult. The Heteroptera 
have tW wings, when at rest, horizontal, and the 
sne&th-like modification of the anterior pair is oon- 
fined to the seotion which is illustrated in figs! 27-35 
of our third pjpte. The JTomoptera have the wings 
ajoped when at rest: fig. 36, Cicada, and 39, the insect 
of the familiar cuckoo-spit. Both wings are membran- 
ous. Besides the large family of Cicadas, the Homop- 
tera include the plant-lice, mealy bugs, and scaly 
bugs, as the cochineal insect, fig. 42. The wingless 
neuters of the plant-lice, which bring forth living and 
mature progeny to the extent of millions in a season, 
give the grandest example of a sexual reproduction in 
the class of insects. Order 9. Diptera. The house- 
fly, with its single pair of membranous wings, the 
posterior pair being converted into poisers, hal teres, 
such as are seen in fig 18, is a good example of an 
order which, as here restricted, is a natural one. The 
metamorphoses of the Diptera arc also familiar, the 
maggot of the flesh-fly, a limbless worm, with suc- 
torial mouth, departing from the ordinary type of 
larvae, which have three pairs of limbs and mastica- 
tory jaws. The proboscis of the adult is derived 
from the upper and lower lips, the mandibles and 
maxillce taking no share in it. While sonic of these 
Diptera are harmless scavengers, like the house-fly, 
others, as the breeze-fly, figs. 12, 13; Tachina, fig. 22; 
bot-fly, fig. 23, are injurious to other animals. The 
sting is irritating, and causes fever in man and 
beast; and this, as well as the pertinacity with which 
tho eggs are laid on raw surfaces of living bodies, 
form insuperable obstacles to the maintenance of cer- 
tain animals in some regions; thus in Eastern and 
South Africa the camels, horses, and domestic cattle 
are victims of a dipterous insect; while the colts in 
Paraguay die of the larv® which hatch out of eggs 
deposited on the naveL Order 10. Lepidoptera. 
The butterflies, or diurnal, and the moths, or the 
chiefly nocturnal members of this group have a long 
proboscis, which is, when not in use, coiled up under 
the head; the maxilla* form the two halves of this or- 
gan, whose parts are therefore at right angles to that of 
Diptera. The mandibles and lips take no part in its 
formation. The high specialization of the organ 
throughout the order, coupled with the complete 
metamorphosis (the larva, with masticatory jaws, 
showing, moreover, in the false feet of the abdo- 
men, an analogy to the arrangement in Myriapods, 
fig. 46, or even perhaps in worms), renders the Lepi- 
doptera a summary of the class, and justifies the 
classification of the Coleoj>tera as the loweBt group. 

The following is the grouping of the figures on 
the Plates 

Mate L figs. 1-24.— Orth optera. 26-29.— Neuroptera. 80. 

— StrepsJptera. 81-63 — Ceoloptera. 

Plate II figs 1-22.— Coleoptera. 28-45.— Hymenoptera 
46-65. —Lepidoptera. 

Plate III. figs 1-10.— Lepidoptera. 11-26.— Diptera. 26 
— Aphaniptera. 27-42 — Hemiptera. 48, 44.— Aptera 

Fig. 46-49 —Myriapods. 46, 46 — Chllognatha. 47-49.- 
ChOopoda. 

Fig. 60-60 —Arachnids. 60.— Scorpionida. 62-68.— Ar- 
aneida. 69, 60. — Aoarina. 

ENTOMOSTRACA. When Latreille established 
the Crustaceans as a separate class, he divided it 
into two — the Malacostracd, including the Decapods, 
Amphipods, and Isopods; and the Entomostraca, em- 
bracing all the other members of the class. The 
term is now restricted to a sub-class, under which are 
enumerated the Lophyropoda, Ostracoda, Copepoda, 
Branckiopoda, Cladocera, Tri/obiUt, and MerostowuUa. 
But these groups are scarcely capable of inclusion 


under one definition, which dull at the same time 
exclude the Cirrhipeds and parasitic orustaoeana. 
Hence differences exist in the use of the term by 
various naturalists, and in a few yean, probably, the 
designation will be lost sight of as the progress of em- 
bryology leads to more correct views of the affinities 
of these orders. At present Entomostraca are crus- 
taceans for the most part of small size, whose bodies 
are protected by a homy or calcareous Bhell, consist- 
ing of one or several pieoes, so that the hard port of 
the animal may resemble that of on amphijiod crus- 
tacean or a bivalve mollusc; the gills are attached to 
the locomotive or masticatory limbs; the limbs are 
jointed, and for the most part spinose (setigeroua). 
The Ostracoda, of which the Ct/pris (see plate at 
Crustacea) is the most familiar example, have 
a bivalve shell, hinged by membrane along tho dorsal 
middle line. The appendages, never more than five 
pairs, are entirely covered in by the valves. The 
modification of the antennas into swimming organa 
is a character of the larvoe of higher orden of crus- 
taceans. The Copepoda are crustaceans with elon- 
gated articulated bodies, and no shell, the oral ap- 
pendages are masticatory in the free-swimming forms, 
as Cyclops (fig. 32), &c., in which, also, there are 
four or five pairs of bifurcated swimming feet. In 
the parasitic genera the mouth is variously modified; 
the limbs are in five pairs in some genera, wanting 
in the female but present in the male of other genera* 
The fish-lice and the parasites of fish-gills belong to 
this group. The water-flea ( Daphnia pulex, fig. 80) 
is the well-known representative of the Cladocera, 
in which the body is not articulated, and is inclosed 
in a bi valve Bhell, from which the head projects. 
The Brauchiopoda are flat-bodied, with a shield-like 
carapace, Apus (lig. 29); or laterally compressed with 
a bivalve shell, Estheria; or elongated, and without a 
shield or shell, as Pramhipm and Artemia , the deni- 
zens of brine pools. The Trilo bites (fig. 28), forms 
which became extinct in the carboniferous strata, 
are of uncertain position, since they approach, on the 
one hand, to the Isopods, and on the other to the 
King Crabs (fig. 27), which are the only living mem- 
bers of the M trostomata, among which arc numbered 
Eurypterus, Pterypotus, and other genera which did 
not survive the carlxmiferous period. 

ENTOZOA. This term should, according to its 
literal meaning, include all animals which pass any 
]>eriod of their lives within the bodies of others not 
l>elonging to the same sj Hides. Thus the ichneumon, 
whose larva lives in that of the butterfly, the bot of 
the horse’s stomach, are Entozoa, like the tape- worm. 
But the term is now restricted to those members of 
the Annuloid group which are commonly known as 
v'orrns, and which belong to the orders Trematoda, 
( m&toda, Acanthocephala, Cestoda. The tape- 
worms belong to the last order: the head, moored by 
its booklets in the intestinal walls of its host, u 
followed by a cylindrical neck, on which transvens 
markings indicate the commencement of segmenta- 
tion. The joints are added at this point, so that 
the terminal joints are the oldest. There is no mouth 
or intestinal canal, nutrition and growth depending 
on absorption, through the body wafife, of nutritious 
fluids from the alimentary canal of its host Bo far 
the tape-worm is not parasitic; it does not live at the 
cost of its host’s tissues, but on the food which the 
host supplies for himself. That it is moored by the 
head is the only difference between it and such ani- 
mals as the crustaceans found within the umbrella 
of jelly-fishes, where they swim alnmt and pick up 
food along with the animal under whose ■belter 
they live. This is true cornmnualun t, it is truly a 
common table ; but the tape- worm actually diminishes 
to s small extent, the food taken in by the animal II 
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Infests, though the mischief it causes is by mechanical 
irritation, not starvation. The ripe joints or proglot - 
tide*, whose sole contents are the reproductive organs 
and their products, are set free in the intestine, 
and, escaping externally, are received into the body 
of another host, in which the embryo leaves the intes- 
tine, and in some tissue, brain or muscle, it passes 
through the cystic or bladder-worm stage, the hy- 
datids of medical authors. Within these cysts appear 
the ttrobili or heads, which, when the hydatids are 
digested by other animals, are set free, and becoming 
attached to the intestinal wall develope into sexually 
mature tape-worms. The hydatids are truly parasitic; 
and the developmental history is one of change of 
form, change of locality, and of habit. The transfer 
from one animal to another seems essential to the 
process, which the preference for one organ or tissue 
also subserves. The transfer from mice to cats, frym 
dogs to sheep, from dogs to man, and the converse, 
are easily understood, both vegetable and animal food 
helping to carry the minute eggs or larvro. Among 
the Trematodes are the Flukes, of which there are 
several families. These flat-bodied parasites range 
from one-hundredth of an inch to 4 inches in length. 
Like the CeBtoda they pass through phases, each of 
which is proper to one kind of animal ; but the trans- 
fer is from invertebrate to vertebrate forms, and 
the converse. Thus the larvae, parasitic in fresh- 
water snails, attain maturity in frogs or ducks. The 
Nematoda, or filiform parasites, include the familiar 
thread -worms, the guinea -worm, hairworm. The 
Trichina spiralis, whose larvce occasion the measle of 
pork, have even caused the death of men by their 
numbers and their interference with functions. The 
Acanthocephala, or thorn-headed worms, of wliich 
the Echinorhyn chus, a parasite of the trout and 
stickleback, is the type, are moored by the spines 
on their retractile proboscis; they are dependent 
wholly on absorption for their nourishment, and 
travel from fresh -water invertebrates to the fish in 
which they attain maturity. In this sketch of the 
classification of internal parasites, which will be 
spoken of in more detail under Thread-wormb, Tape- 
worms, &c., it has been chiefly desired to point out 
that migration is necessary for development, and 
that the changes of form always present structural 
conditions of an adaptive character — that is, there 
Is a relation between the organization of the animal 
and the locality in which it is found. The species 
of Entozoa are enormous, many forms being ap- 
parently confined exclusively to one animal. The 
conditions on which their multiplication depend are 
want of attention in the cleansing of food, contami- 
nation of water by the droppings of animals or the 
decay of their bodies; and, as regards the individuals, 
an arid state of the secretions, such as accompanies 
strumous diseases, is essential for their speedy multi- 
plication. 

ENTfilrDO U RO-E-MINHO, a province of Por- 
tugal, more generally known by the shorter appella- 
tion of Minho (which see). 

ENTRE RIOS (between the rivers), a province 
of the Argentine Republic, lying between the Uru 
guay and toe Parank, the former constituting its 
east, the latter its west and south limits, the province 
of Corrientes bounding it north. Its area is estimated 
at 45,000 square miles. The south extremity is a low 
alluvial plain, subject to annual inundation; towards 
the north the country has an undulating surface, 
with an extensive Bwamp in the interior, overgrown 
with low trees. There are, however, some large 
tracts oovered with fine grass, which supplies good 
pasture for cattle and horses, from which all the 
articles of export — hides, horns, tallow, and jerked 
beef— are derived. It has numerous riven, affluents 


of the Uruguay and Parank. Cultivation is limited 
to a f e w places. The climate is moderate and healthy. 
The population is almost entirely occupied in the 
estanoias, or cattle farms, the number of horned 
cattle being over 4 millions. The capital of the 
province is Parank (pop. 24,261); and the popula- 
tion by census of 1895 was 292,019. 

ENTRY (in English law). A person who has been 
wrongfully dispossessed of an estate may, according to 
English law, in certain cases, assert hiB right by mere 
entry or taking possession, which must be done separ- 
ately in each county if the estate lies in more than 
one. The right of entry muBt be asserted within 
twelve years. It iB available only in cases where 
the entry of the possessor is held to have been wrongful 
in law. In Scotch law, it is the investiture of an 
heir by fe udal tenure in hiB estate by the suj)erior. 

ENTRY, Bill op. See Bill — B ill of Entry. 
tiON DE BEAUMONT. See D’£on de Beau- 
mont. 

EOS (Latin, Aurora ), among the ancient Greeks 
the goddess of the dawn, was the daughter of Hype- 
rion and Theia. She announced the coming of Helios 
(the Sun), and accompanied him throughout the day. 
She was in the habit of carrying off youthB distin- 
guished for beauty, by whom Bhe became the mother 
of Zephyrus, Boreas, Notus, &c. She begged of ZeuB 
to make Tithonus, one of her lovers, immortal; but 
she forgot to ask him to add youth to immortality, so 
when he grew old and shrivelled she metamorphosed 
him into a cricket. 

EOTVOS, Joseph, a Hungarian statesman and 
author, was born at Ofen on 3d September, 1813. 
lie completed his studies in philosophy and law at 
the University of Pesth in 1831. He had already, 
before leaving the university, produced ttftae dramas 
— Kritikusok, Hftzasuldk, and Boszti — the last a 
tragedy, all of which were well received. He began 
the practice of law as an advocate in 1838, but soon 
abandoned it to gratify hiH taste in travel He 
visited Germany, France, England, Sweden, and 
Holland, and on his return published an important 
work on the reform of prisons (Pesth, 1838). He 
became a friend of Kossuth, aDd distinguished him- 
self as a journalist and in the diet. A collection of 
his political writings was published in Leipzig in 
1S46. He still continued to give his leisure to 
literature, and published a succession of novels — 
The Carthusian (1841); The Village Notary (A’falu 
jegyzoje, which has been translated into English), 
1844-46; Hungary in 1514 (1847-48) — giving vivid 
pictures of Hungarian life in modern and more remote 
epochs. After the revolution of 1848 he became min- 
ister of public instruction under Batthyani, but in s 
few months he resigned his post and retired to Mu- 
nich. He remained in voluntary exile for three years, 
during which he published several works, among 
which was The Influence of the Ideas of the Nine- 
teenth Century on the State of Society (Vienna, 
1851). About the middle of this year he again 
returned to Hungary, where he remained for about 
ten years without mixing in politics. During this 
period he was made vice-president of the Hungarian 
Academy in 1855, and president in 1866. In 1867 
he again became minister of public instruction. He 
died 2d February, 1871. 

EOZOON. This remarkable animal form, the 
oldest fossil hitherto obtained, was recognized as or- 
ganic in 1859 by Sir W. Logan, director of the Cana- 
dian survey. In 1864 Principal Dawson, of Mon- 
treal, ascertained its rhizopodal character, and his 
judgment has been confirmed by Carpenter, Rupert 
Jones, Reuse, and other observers. The limestones 
I in which the fossil occurs are highly altered members 
I of the gneissose rooks which are aes opiated as the 
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LanrcntUn series of North America, and which, as 
Dim* has shown, are still manifest as at first the 
shore* and later as the axis of the earliest American 
The foesiliferons portions of the limestone 
axe rn*A* up of alternate layers of white and 
men material, the latter being serpentine, the for- 
mer carbonate of lime and white augite. These 
superposed layers represent the walls and cavities 
of a gigantic foraminiferal mass, the oells of which 
lodged each an individual rhizopod, which is repre- 
sented by the serpentine that now fills the cavity, 
while the walls of the chamber are indicated by cal- 
careous matter. After maceration in arid and the 
removal of .the lime, the serpentinous cast of the cells 
is lef£ and 'three kinds of processes are now distinctly 
seen, namely, circular rods which pass from the cells 
of one layer to those of another; stoloniferous pro- 
cesses which connect the cells of each layer, and tufts 
of pseudopodia which ramify in the calcareous skele- 
ton. The stoloniferous processes indicate the point 
at which, by gemmation, the zooid* as each of these 
individuals should more strictly be called, are given 
off by budding; while all serve to maintain organic 
connection between the different parts of the colonial 
mass. The structure is of great interest, since it com- 
bines the features which are now characteristic of two 
distinct groups: the existing Foraminifera are definite 
in shape, are small in size, and are unattached ; the 
sponges are less regular in form, are attached, and 
are of various sizes. The earlier form, therefore, is 
an example of that differentiation which is an essen- 
tial point, in evolution. The organic character of the 
fcozoon has been disputed by various competent au- 
thorities on the ground that all the points of structure 
may be found in the mineral kingdom: but the ex- 
treme improbability of all the peculiarities of several 
minerals concurring over so wide an area of limestone 
seems to raise an insuperable objection to this ex- 
planation of the phenomena. The Eozoon is found in 
the upper and lower divisions of the Laurentian of 
Canada, and as these are separated by an unconfor- 
mity which marks an uncertain interval of time, and 
are unconformably covered by the lluronian, the an- 
tiquity of this fossil is enormous. It may be sepa- 
rated from the commencement of the Silurian series 
by a period as great os that of the Paiteozoic and 
Mesozoic formations put together. Eozoon has been 
detected in the fundamental rocks of Bohemia and 
Bavaria, as well as of Scandinavia, and the presence 
in these localities of graphite indicates the existence 
of vegetation at the same early period. Whether or 
not the smaller size of the European forms is a spe- 
cific distinction is uncertain, since it must be remem- 
bered that the lowest types of organization are those 
which persist longest without change. It is now cer- 
tain that the Connemara marble, or Irish green of 
commerce, does not contain Eozoon, not one of the 
structural features above mentioned having been 
detected in it. 

EP ACT’S ( cpactos , added), in ecclesiastical chron- 
ology, are the excesses of the solar month above the 
lunar synodical month, or of the solar year above the 
lunar year. These excesses are calculated by two 
different methods — the Italian and the Gregorian. 
By the former method the solar year is supposed to 
consist of 365 days, the lunar *of 354 days ; the 
difference in one year is therefore 11 days, in two 
yean 22 days, in three years 33. When the difference 
exceeds 30 days an intercalary lunar month of 30 days 
* added to the lunar year, which then consists of 13 
months, the remaining difference being 3 days. To 
this 11 is added, again making 14 days, lids addi- 
tion of 11 day* with deduction of the even 30's to 
form intercalary month* is continued for a cycle of 
19 year* giving the following series of epaots: 11, 22, 


8, 14, 25, 6, 17, 28, 9, 20, 1, 1^ 28, 4, 15, 26, 7, 18, 
29. As the next epact would give 10 of 11 

one more is added to recommenoe the cycle, 
the 20th epact 12 instead of 11, and then the eerine 
proceeds as before. In using this cycle one day 
must be added to the lunar month in leap-yearain 
which the 29th day of February is included. The 
lunations are supposed to consist of 29 and 80 days 
alternately, with the exception of the intercalary 
lunation* which all consist of 30 day* with one of 
29 days at the end of the cycle, that i* instead of 
making the 20th epact 12, and deducting 80, as 
explained above, the intercalary month at the end of 
the cycle may be made 29 days and the epact 11 as 
formerly. The number of any particular year in this 
cycle is called its Golden Number. As the cycle is 
supposed to commence with a year in which the new 
moon falls on the 1st of January, which makes the 
cycle begin one year earlier than the commencement 
of our era, by adding 1 to any year of the vulgar era 
and dividing the sum by 1 9, the quotient wul give 
the number of cycles elapsed from the beginning of 
the Christian era, and the remainder the Golden 
Number of that year. If there is no remainder the 
year will be the 19th or last of the cycle. The new 
moons by this calendar sometimes differ from the real 
new moon by as much as 2 days. The Golden 
Numbers are marked in the calendar by Homan 
letters. The use of this cycle requires corrections 
both for the lunar and the solar year. Hence a new 
calendar was constructed by Luigi Lilio (Aloyslus 
Lilius), called the Gregorian Calendar of Epacts. It 
fixes the epacts for an indefinite period without regard 
to natural phenomena. 

EPAMINONDAS, a Theban hero, who, for a 
short time, raised his country to the summit of power 
and prosperity. He was born about 418 B.O., and 
was descended from a noble family, but was reared 
in poverty. Throughout life he was distinguished 
for the friendship subsisting betweon him and Pe- 
lopida* which is supposed to have originated in a 
campaign in which they fought together for Sparta 
against Mantineia. He was sent to S|>arta B.O. 871 
to represent Thebes in negotiating a peace with the 
Athenian envoys. As the Spartans refused to recog- 
nize Thebes as the representative of Bmotia, the The- 
bans were excluded from the |>eace. Cleombrotus was 
sent by the Spartans to invade Boeotia, but was de- 
feated at Leuctra (b.o. 871), chiefly through the tactics 
of Epominondas. Two years after Epaminondaa and 
Pelopidas were made Bccotarchs. They invaded Pe- 
loponnesus together, detached several nations from 
the alliance of Lacedaemon, and delivered the Mes- 
senian* whose capital they rebuilt. Epaminnndas then 
marched with his army to S[>arta; but this city was so 
bravely and skilfully defended by Agesilaus that the 
Theban hero, finding winter approaching and the 
Athenians now in declared hostility with Thebe* 
evacuated Laconia, after laying waste the low country. 
An accusation was brought against him on his arrival 
in Thebe* because he aud Pelopidas had kept the 
Boeo tare hate beyond the legal time; the accusation 
was literally true, but the infringement of the law 
was justified by his service* and afnsr having pltitl 
his own cause, he was acquitted. In 868 he again 
invaded the Peloponnesus, and although opposed by 
the allied forces of Sparta and Athens, he compelled 
Sicyon and Pellene to relinquish the Lacedaemonian 
alliance, but was repulsed in an attack on Corinth 
In the same year he served in a Theban army east 
into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas, who wee kq*. 
prisoner at Phene, and in the following year he Com- 
manded an expedition with the same object which 
wae successful In 366 he again invaded the Pelo- 
ponneeu* bat the fruits of this invasion wen loet by 
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political intrigues, and in 862 he was compelled again 
to make head against a formidable coalition of states, 
including Athens and Sparta. His tacticB were ne ver 
more brilliant and successful than in this campaign, 
but in the battle of Mantineia, night the same year, 
he was killed at the moment of victory. 

EPAULETTE, a military ornament worn on the 
shoulder, and made of worsted, silver or gold lace, 
&o. Sometimes one is worn and sometimes two, 
according to rank. Their origin has been traced to 
the knot by which the various pieces of the armour 
were attached to the shoulder. In the French ser- 
vice the epaulette was made a regular part of the 
uniform by an ordinance in 1759. Epaulettes weie 
worn in the British army till 1855, and they aie 
still worn in the navy, the different ranks of the 
wearers being distinguished by crowns, anchors, 
stars, &c., worked on the epaulette. 

EPtiE, Charles Michel, Abb£ de l’, a cele- 
brated benefactor of the deaf and dumb, was bom 
on Nov. 25, 1712, at Versailles. He chose the 
clerical profession, and became a preacher and 
canon at Tropes. The idea of communicating with 
the deaf and dumb by means of a language of signs, 
though not first conceived by him (see Deaf and 
Dumb), arose in his mind without any foreign sug- 
gestion. He first tried this mode of instruction on 
two sisters, and found his efforts so successful that 
he resolved to devote his life to the business. lie 
not only established an institution at his own ex- 
pense, but spent his whole income, besides whatwaB 
contributed by benevolent patrons, in the education 
and maintenance of his pupils. He never could 
accomplish his favourite project, an institution for 
the deaf and dumb at the public expense, which was 
first obtained by his successor, the Abbe Sioard. lie 
died at Paris on Dec. 28, 1789, leaving several writ- 
ings relating to his system. 

EPERIES, a town of Hungary, capital of the j 
county of Saros, in a beautiful district on the 
Tarcza, 140 miles n.k. of Budapest. It is walled, 
and consists of the inner town, which is well built 
and has one very fine main street, and of two large 
suburbs. The fire of 1887 destroyed much of the 
town, and it has since been largely rebuilt. It is 
the seat of a bishop’s see, and of several courts and 
public offices, and contains a Protestant and seveial 
Roman Catholic churches, a town-hall, a ProteHtant 
college, and a Roman Catholic gymnasium and high 
school; has manufactures of woollon and linen cloth, 
delft-ware, &c., and a considerable trade, particu- 
larly in grain and linen. Pop. (1900), 14,447. 

EPEUNAY, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Marne, on the Murue, 15 miles Bouth- 
by-west of Reims, 20 north-weBt of Ch&lous. The 
river is here cr<«sed by a bridge of seven arches. 
The town contains a communal college, a library 
with about 28,000 volumes, and a theatre. It is a 
oentre of the wine trade of Champagne, and has 
various manufactures connected with that industry, 
besideB glass- painting, brewing, tanning, wool-spin- 
ning, ana a trade in grain, flour, 4tc. Its wine cellars 
oontaiu about five million bottles of wine, of which 
about 800,000 are annually produced by the arron- 
dissement of Epemay. The vast cellars form a 
labyrinth of galleries cut in the calcareous rock of 
the district. Pop. (1896), 18,788. 

EPHEMERI1LE, a family of NeuropterouB in- 
sect® characterized by the slenderness of their bodies; 
the delicacy of their wings, which are erect and un- 
equal, the anterior being much the larger; the rudi- 
mentary condition of the mouth; and the termina- 
tion of the ten- jointed abdomen in three- jointed 
filiform appendages. The adult May-flica, or day- 
fia, as they are called, emerge from the chrysalis on 


the banks of the running streams in whioh the eggs 
are hatched, and, appearing usually towards sunset, 
are no less remarkable for their great activity than 
for their enormous numbers, and the brief period of 
their existence. The eggs, which are shed in a mass, 
drop into the water. The larvee have elongated de- 
pressed bodies ; setose antennse, and long caudal fila- 
ments ; and lamellar or tufted gills, symmetrically 
disposed on either side of the abdomen. They remain 
in the water for a year or two before undergoing 
further change, lying beneath stoneB, and leading a 
predaceous life, for which their Btrong jaws fit them. 
The rudimentB of wings mark the commencement 
of the nymph stage, at the close of which they 
crawl out of the water, and cast the nymph integu- 
ment. Their sexual immaturity prior to the second 
moult has led to their being named, at thiB stage, 
subiinagos or pseud ltnagos. The larvee, which are 
very similar throughout the family, are largely UBed 
as bait. There are about fifty British Bpecies. 
Ephemera and Coenis have three caudal filaments; 
Palinycnia and Cloe only two, but the larvse have 
three. The posterior wings are absent in Clod and 
Coenia. E. vulgata and E. danica are two very 
common specira. The family is widely distributed, 
and in some seasons or localities they are so numer- 
ous that the bodies have been used as manure. See 
FI. I., fig. 19, at Entomology. 

EPHEMERIS, an astronomical almanac. The 
plural Ephemerides is applied to tables showing 
the places where the planets and heavenly bodies 
are found at noon of every day. It is from these 
tables that eclipses, conjunctions, &c., of the planets 
are determined. See Almanac (Nautical). 

El’HESUS, anciently a Greek city pf Lydia, in 
Asia Minor, one of the twelve Ionian cities, on the 
south side of the Caystrus, near its mouth, a great 
emporium of trade, having a convenient and spacious 
harbour. It is now represented by the village 
of Ayasoluk, about 36 miles from Smyrna, on the 
railway to Aidin. After belonging to the Ionians, 
it fell successively under the dominion of the Lydian 
and Persian kings. Its importance as a commercial 
city dates chiefly from the time of Alexander the 
Great. The Apostle Paul lived for two years at 
Ephesus and established a Christian church there, 
to which he addressed one of bis epistles. Timothy 
succeeded St. Paul, and St. John is Baid to have 
had charge of the church after Timothy, and to 
have died at Ephesus. It was long famous for 
its temple of Artemis (Diana), called Artemiaivn, 
reckoned one of the Beven wonders of the world. 
The temple was of the Ionic order, and was adorned 
with many pillars, each 60 feet high, and with 
numerous Btatues and paintiugs by the most cele- 
brated Grecian masters. It had been destroyed 
seven or eight times before Pliny wrote, particularly 
by the notorious Herostratus, 356 B.O., whose only 
object in burning the temple was to perpetuate bis 
name. The temple, however, was rebuilt with more 
magnificence than ever by the Ephesians, whose 
women contributed their trinkets to the general 
fund raised for this purpose. There were also many 
other temples here, a great theatre, a great stadiuu 
or race-course, gymnasia, odeum, &o. The site oi 
the great temple had become lost when it was dis- 
covered and excavated by Mr. Wood in 1867-69. 
He found that the building measured about 848 
feet by 164, and stood on a raised platform measur- 
ing 418 feet by 239. Important excavations have 
since been carried out here, and the great theatre, 
important buildings connected with the great gym* 
nasium, and a splendid semicircular marble portico 
round the east side of the harbour have thus been 
disclosed. The Great Mosque or Church of St. 
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John, the cave of the Seven Sleepers, and other 
interesting objects are to be seen here. 

EPHOD, a species of ornament worn by the Jew- 
ish priests. That of the high-priest formed a rich 
covering of gold, blue, purple, and crimson cotton 
doth, with a breastplate attached to it, consisting of 
two large precious stones, on which the names of the 
twelve tribes were engraven. That of the other 
priests consisted only of plain fine linen. 

EPHORI, a species of magistrates common to 
many Dorian communities, of whom the most cele- 
brated were the Ephori of Sparta. The origin of 
the Ephori is not known, but their office in Sparta 
served as a counterpoise to the king and council 
Their number was five. They were elected by the 
people without restriction as to qualifications. They 
entered on office after the autumnal solstice. They 
superintended the morals and domestic economy of 
the community. They scrutinized the conduct of all 
magistrates, including the kings themselves, who, in 
course of time, fell completely under their control 
Cleomenes murdered the Ephors for the time being, 
and abolished the office, B.o. 225. It was restored 
by the Romans. 

EPTIRAEM SYRUS, theologian, was a Syrian, 
born at Nisibis about 325, died at Edessa in 373 or 
378. He devoted himself to a monastic life, and 
constantly refused preferment, but after settling in 
Edessa (aliout 365) he was ordained a deacon. He 
knew no language but the Syrian, but was a fertile 
writer on theological and moral subjects, a cuntro- 
verter of heresy, as well as an exhorter of the faith- 
ful. His works have been published in Syriac, 
Greek, and Latin. They were collected by Gerard 
Voss, who published them in Latin at Rome, Cologne, 
and Antwerp, from 1589 to 1619. Besides theolo- 
gical and moral treatises, they contain numerous 
homilies, and a large number of hymns designed to 
auj^ersede others of a heretical character, are also 
attributed to him. 

EPIC, a poem of tho narrative kind. This is all 
that is properly signified by the word, although we 
generally understand by it a poem of an elevated 
character, describing the exploits of heroes. With- 
out entering into the various theories of epic compo- 
sition, we shall state the views of one of the most 
distinguished critics of our age — A. W. von Schlegel 
— on this subject. As action is the object of the 
drama, so narration is that of the epic. But as the 
event related is something already past, the epic is 
loss stirring than the drama, which represents an 
action as just happening, and therefore fills the mind 
with a lively excitement ; hence the more quiet tone 
of the epic, and the pauses which may be allowed in 
the interest of the description, whilst the character 
of the drama is to set before the spectator a rapid 
succession of actions, and completely engross him in 
the exhibition; hence, too, the poet is allowed to 
introduce passages of philosophical reflections (the 
frequency and propriety of which, of course, must be 
regulated by the taste and judgment of the writer); 
uay, the very epithets by which the persons and 
events of the epic poem are designated are of a de- 
scriptive character, and indicate the poet’s observa- 
tion of what is going on; whilst in the drama he 
must not make himself visible at alL The epic is 
not a hasty journey, in which we harry towards a 
certain end, but an excursion, on which we take 
time to view many objects on the road, which the 
*rt of the poet presents to amuse us. Jean Paul 
Richter, in his Vorschule der Aesthetik (Introduc- 
tion to ^Esthetics), says on this point: ‘The epic 
poet may fly from region to region, between heaven 
end hell, but he most, at least, describe his flight 
Us way. Slow and prolonged description is 


allowed in the epic. Henoe the propriety of a 
and minute description of the shield of AohiUee; 
hence the propriety of the episode. The multitude 
of actors retards, like a number of wheels in clock- 
work, the course of the machine; since each actor 
requires room for his action. Novels are epio com- 
positions, and follow the same rules. Yorick’s jour- 
ney occupies but three days; the fifth book of Don 
Quixote is confined to one evening in a tavern. The 
action of the poem becomes todiouB, it is true, in case 
of repetition, and Btops when action foreign to the 
main purpose is introduced ; but the main action of 
the poem may be divided into parts without being 
exposed to the charge of these faults, as the unity of 
a day is not destroyed by its division into hours.’ 
Unity, indeed, is necessary in the epic as in every 
poem, and, in fact, in every production of art But 
this unity need not be so scrupulously observed as In 
the drama. A writer of geniuH may be allowed to 
overstep the rules, and say, ‘ 1 do not intond to give 
you a perfect epic, but merely fragments,’ as Byron 
has done in the case of the Giaour. Such produc- 
tions, however, must always remain exceptions to 
the class of epic compositions. 

From what has been said, it appears that the epic 
may treat of very different subjects, grave and ele- 
vated like Dante’s and Milton’s poe, ws, glowing and 
romantic like Ariosto’s and Wieland’s epics, cheerful 
and ludicrous like Tassoni's and Butler’s admirable 
productions. Accordingly, epics have been divided 
into heroic; mock-heroic, as Pope's Rape of the Look, 
or La Secchia Rapita (The Rape of the Bucket), or 
Boileau's Lutrin ; romantic, as Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered; allegoric, as Dante, &c.; but these divi- 
sions can never be very definite, as they pass imper- 
ceptibly into each other. Whilst Homer is, we might 
almost say, plastic, Ariosto is almosi lyric, and al- 
ways descriptive in quite another style, and Milton 
often pours forth his religious sentiments in a didactic 
strain; yet the poems of all are epics. 

Among the modem languages of Europe, none is 
so well adapted to description as the English — a cir- 
cumstance to which, probably, is partly owing the 
great number of English epics, or poems of an epic 
character, of which many are truly beautiful, includ- 
ing all varieties, from the sublimity of Paradise Lost 
to the wit of Hudibras. Sjienser, Milton, Glover, 
Butler, Pope, Scott, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Southey, 
and many other distinguished names, are embraced 
in the list of English epic writers. 

In the number of go<>d epics, however, the Italians 
excel the English, and can produce three, at least, of 
the highest character, while the English have but one 
of the highest rank to oppose to them : these three are 
Dante's Divina Commedia, one of the grandest pro- 
ductions of the human mind ; Ariosto’s Orlando Furi- 
oeo, the flower of romantic poetry; and Tasso’s Gera- 
salemme Liberate, a poem which, if less spirited and 
original than Ariosto's, abounds in narrative interest, 
and cannot be surpassed in sweetness and harmony. 
The Italians are very rich in burlesque and satiric 
epics. 

The Germans possess one great ancient epic, the 
Nibelungenlied, a poem of the grandest design, jnd 
of the highest rank in regard to the characters de- , 
scribed, excelling in this respect the Iliad of Homer; 
the chief personage of which is violent, self-willed, 
and incapable of self-government, so as to fall far 
below the rank of a true hero, whose attributes 
should be firmness and self-command, a spirit un- 
shaken in adversity, and an intellect adequate to 
every exigency. But, in respect to poetical execu- 
tion and beauty of language, the Nibelungenlied can- 
not be compared with the Ionic rhapsodies. Of a 
very early date, likewise, is the satirical epic Bey* 
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nard the Fox, a poem alike original in design and 
execution, in well -conceived and well-executed Batire. 
It may be considered a model of satiric epio poetry. 
The neatest modem epio of the Germans is the 
Meosiade, by Klopstock, which we consider faulty in 
Its very conception, as the life of the Saviour oners 
but little matter suitable for the epic poet, so that 
the poem, in general, has little of an epic character. 
It is not much read in Germany; when perused, it 
is generally as a task, and from a feeling of duty. 
In modem times the Germans have had several epics 
from Wi eland, Schultze, and others; but he who has 
enjoyed Camoens, Ariosto, and the epics of the Bri- 
tish poets, will not think that the German epics rise 
in value by comparison: still less should we think 
of extolling those German epics which partake more 
or less of the character of idyllic poetry; and the 
most celebrated of which is Goethe’s Hermann and 
Dorothea, a poem much esteemed by his countrymen 
in general (but in which we were never able to take 
any great interest), giving quaint descriptions in 
incorrect hexameters: it must be remembered, how- 
ever, that, when this poem was written, hexameters, 
in German, were something new, and the standard 
of correctness had then not been raised so high as it 
has since been, chiefly by the exertions of A. W. von 
SchlegeL Still less could we ever relish the Louisa 
of Voss, a poem which treats in regular epic style 
the scenes in the life of a country clergyman, and in 
which the standing epithet ehrwiirdig (venerable) is 
as often and gravely repeated whenever ‘ the pastor 
of Grunau’ is mentioned, as swift- footed , in Homer, 
with the name of Achilles. Descriptiveness is not 
so prominent a feature in the German language as in 
the English, and therefore it does not so naturally 
lead to epic poetry. 

The most important epic of the Spaniards is Er- 
cilla’s Araucana, a poem, which to foreigners gener- 
ally ap] tears like a dull chronicle, defective in poeti- 
cal conciseness of language and originality of ideas. 
The Spaniards possess several epics of an allegoric- 
religious character. 

One of the noblest of epic productions is Cam- 
oen’s Lusiad, which, like a magnificent flower, sprung 
naturally out of a heroic and glorious age, and which, 
in spite of the many animadversions on particular 
parts of it, in which the taste of the age may have 
prevailed over the higher claims of poetry, will be 
prized os long as noble ideas and beautiful descrip- 
tions are valued. 

The French language, the chief traits of which are 
precision, and an agreeable and often charming viva- 
city, is not veiy well adapted for the epic, which, not 
to become tedious in the slow progress of the nar- 
rative, requires a copious and descriptive language : 
qualities for which the French language is by no 
means remarkable. The Henri ade strikes most for- 
eigners as a failure, in which the author’s intellect is 
more conspicuous than his poetical genius. Boileau’s 
comic epic, the Lutrin, is much admired. The diffi- 
culties of the French language as a poetical medium 
have led many of its most distinguished writers to 
prefer prose to verse in works of imagination. Hence 
a series of works each as F Melon’s T^lemaque, Mar- 
montel’s Incas, St. Pierre ’ b Taul et Virginia, and 
many others, which, though less regular in form than 
the pure epic, are quite distinguished from the com- 
mon novel or ordinary prose fiction, and may be con- 
sidered as a distinct class of prose epics. 

Of the Greek epics, it is well known that Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey are the principal. Much the most 
distinguished Homan epio is the JSneid of Virgil. 
Lucan's Pharsalia is rather a historical chronicle 
than an epic. It ia intended as an apotheosis of 
Pompey. The licentious Petronius also wrote an 


epio on the civil wan of Caesar and Pompey. Vale- 
rius Flaccus, contemporary of Vespasian, wrote an 
epio on the Argonauts, too close an imitation of the 
Argonautica of Apollonius Hhodius. There are, 
however, some noble passages in Valerius Flaoeus, 
Silius Italicus wrote an epio on the second Punic 
war. Statius, contemporary of Domitian, la the 
author of the Thebaid, which he dedicated to this 
corrupt tyrant. His style is bombastic and affected; 
but he is a writer of genius. Dante acknowledges 
this in his poem. 

EPIC H ARMUS OF COS, a Greek philosopher of 
the Pythagorean school, born at Cos about 540 b.o., 
lived inthe early part of the fifth century before Christ, 
at Syracuse, and there wrote his celebrated come- 
dies, now lost. Their number is reckoned at fifty -two, 
and the titles of forty of them have been preserved. 
Before commencing his career as a comic poet, which 
he did somewhat late in life, he lived at Megara, 
engaged in the Btudy of philosophy, both physical and 
metaphysical. The fragments of his poems which 
are preserved exhibit the results of thir course of 
study. They abound with philosophical maxima, 
and with speculative discourses. His genius was 
highly esteemed among the ancients by such judges 
as Plato and Cicero. The Sicilian comedy of Epi- 
charmus, prior to the Attic, grew out of the mimes, 
which were peculiar to thiB island, making a sort of 
popular poetry. He arranged the separate uncon- 
nected scenes, exhibited in the mimes, into continued 
plots, as iu tragedy. His comedies were long regarded 
as models in this species of composition, and were as 
much distinguished by their knowledge of human 
nature as by their wit and lively dialogue. The 
Sicilian comedy, in opposition to the Attic-Ionic, is 
also designated as the Doric comedy. ^Ie died B.O. 
450, about ninety years of age. 

EPICTETUS. This celebrated Stoic was born 
at Hierapolis, in Phrygia, about A.D. 60, and lived at 
Rome, where he was the slave of Epaphroditus, a 
brutal free dm an of Nero, whose abuse and mal- treat- 
ment he bore with fortitude. Epictetus himself did 
not leave any written account of his doctrines, which 
appear to have been of the most elevated kind. In 
his discourses he aimed to impress his hearers with 
the love of practical goodness He did not deBpise 
knowledge, but considered it as a means to an end. 
The foundation of philosophy he held to be the per- 
ception of one’s own weakness and inability to do 
what is needfuL From this arises the study of phi- 
losophy to discover a standard of good and eviL The phi- 
losopher he considers the messenger of Zeus to correct 
the erroneous notions of men on these subjects, and 
load them back to themselves. His doctrines ap- 
proach more nearly to Christianity than those of on} 
of the earlier Stoics, and although there is no tract 
in what is recorded of them of his having been 
directly acquainted with Christianity, it is at least 
probable that the ideas diffused by Christian teachers 
may have indirectly influenced them. (See Dr. 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Homan Biography 
and Mythology.) The excellence of his system u as 
universally acknowledged. Domitian banished him 
with other philosophers from Rome ; for the tyrant 
could not but hate men whose principles breathed 
scorn of all injustice and wickedness. Epictetus 
settled in Epirus, and although he possessed the 
favour of Hadrian, there is no evidence that he re- 
turned to Home. Arrian collected the sayings of 
Epictetus, his teacher; we have them still under the 
title of Enchiridion. Besides this manual we have 
four books more of philosophical maxims by him. 
Of both works, especially of the Enchiridion, there 
have been many editions. There is an English trans- 
lation of Epictetus by Long in Bohn’s Classical Library. 
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As s proof of the high respect in which Epictetus 
was held, it is said that his study lamp was sold after 
bis death for 8000 drachmas (£120). 

EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY. See Epicurus. 

EPICURUS, the founder of a celebrated philo- 
sophy, was the son of Neooles and Chares trata of 
Gargettus, whence he is sometimes called the Gar* 
gettian. He was bom in the island of Samos, B.o. 
342, and spent there the first eighteen years of his 
life. He then repaired to Athens (b. 0. 823), where 
he is said to have enjoyed the instructions of Xeno- 
orates, then at the head of the Academy, but this he 
himself does not admit. Epicurus generally denied 
his obligations to other philosophers. Although some 
parts of his system are evidently borrowed from his 
predecessors, he claimed to be self-instructed, and 
treated his teachers with hostility and contempt. 
His stay at Athens, however, was brief; and on 
leaving it he went to Colophon, where his father was 
engaged in teaching, and began himself to give 
lessons in grammar. It was here, according to some 
accounts, that his attention was first turned to 
philosophy. He himself says he began his philoso- 
phical s to dies at the age of fourteen, but they may 
have subsequently taken a more distinct develop- 
ment. The inability of the grammarians to explain 
a passage about Chaos and the accidental possession 
of a copy of the works of Demociitus are variously 
assigned as the cauHo of this new or more decided 
direction of his mind. Prom Colophon he went to 
Mytilene and Lampsacus, where he engaged in 
teaching philosophy. He returned to Athens B.c. 
306, and purchased a garden in a favourable situa- 
tion, where he established a philosophical school. 
Here he spent the remainder of his life. HiB mode 
of life appears to have been Bimple and temperate. 
He abstained, as a principle, from politics, and took 
no part in public affaire. During the latter part of 
hiB life he was afflicted with severe physical suffer- 
ing. For many years he was unable to walk, and 
about a fortnight before his death his maladies were 
aggravated by the formation of stone in hiB bladder, 
which brought his life to a close amid acute suffer- 
ing at the age of seventy-two, B.c. 270. All this was 
borne with heroic courage and constancy. 

The pupils of Epicurus were numerous, and they 
were enthusiastically de\oted to him. This is pro- 
bably to be ascribed, in part at least, to the kindness 
of his natural disposition, and the attachment he 
always manifested to his friends. His philosophical 
doctrines were also followed by bis leading disciples 
with scrupulous exactness, so that the Epicurean 
philosophy may be said to be contained entirely in 
the doctrines of Epicurus. Epicurus, as already ob- 
served, claimed to have arrived at his philosophy as 
the result of independent thought and investigation. 
He, however, adopted both in his physical and ethi- 
cal theories some of the fundamental positions of his 
predecessors. Even assuming his claim to be well 
founded, this was, indeed, inevitable. He is said in 
some things to have misunderstood the views of 
Democritus and Diagoras, from whom he borrowed 
the atomic theory of the physical universe. This 
may, perhaps, show that he had never formally 
studied them, and that he formed his system only 
from such an incidental knowledge of them as an in- 
telligent man must have of the current theories of his 
day. Like Democritus he derives all material forms 
from a ooncourse of atoms or minute particles of 
“latter. We derive our conceptions of things from 
eidola or images reflected from the things themselves. 
Even the gods are atomic, and our Imowledge of 
ihem, aaof other things, is ideal The ethical system 

Epicurus, which formed the culminating point of 
his doctrine, was, like his physical system, baaed on a 


principle already promulgated, but developed inde- 
pendently of the views of his predecessors. Its fun- 
damental maxim was that of the Cyrenalo school, 
that pleasure and pain are the chief good and evfl, 
the attainment of the one and the avoidanoe of the 
other of which are to be regarded as the end of phil- 
osophy. He differed from the Cyreneans, however, 
in giving, or endeavouring to give, a moral tendency 
to this doctrine. He exalted the pure and noble 
enjoyments derived from virtue, to which he attri- 
buted an imperishable existence, as incalculably 
superior to the passing pleasures which disturb the 
peace of mind, the highest good, and are therefore 
detrimental to happiness. Peaoe of mind, based on 
meditation, he considered as the origin of all good. The 
philosophy of Epicurus has been violently opi>oaed and 
frequently misrepresented, but while it Is not open 
to the charges of gross sensualism which have been 
brought against it, and which are more justly charge- 
able on the earlier Cyrenaic school, it cannot be con- 
sidered as much better than a refinement of sensual- 
ism. The atomistic theory, as developed by Epi- 
curus, has been charged not unjustly with atheistic 
consequences, and if the faith in virtue displayed In 
his ethical system may be supposed to indicate a 
higher origin, the virtue itself which Epicurus exalts 
may very well be called in question. When once 
the position is laid down that virtue consists in the 
pursuit of pleasure, there does not appear to be any 
effective answer to those who would place It in the 
pursuit of more active pleasures than Epicurus re- 
commends. Tims his doctrine, however he may have 
meant it as an instruction in the superiority of mode- 
ration and virtue, is justly liable to the charge of 
placing the preference of virtue on too feeble a foun- 
dation, and of opening a wide door to all manner of 
abuses. 

Epicurus was a very voluminous writer. His works, 
however, are represented as full of repetitions and 
quotations. In ancient times his philosophy appears 
to have been more popular in Greece than in Rome, 
although his disciples were numerous in both. This 
is easily comprehended, as it was in fact a system 
engendered by the decline of public virtue in Greece, 
while the severest stoical philosophy was bettor 
adapted to the still active public spirit of Rome. In 
the Epicurean system, there are, as will be observed, 
strong points of resemblance with many modern sys- 
tems, and many modern works of controversy have 
been written directly on the Epicurean system. Little 
is left of the numerous writings of Epicurus. Some 
fragments of a Treatise on Nature were found at 
Herculaneum, and published by Orelli (Leipzig, 
1818). All other fragments have been published by 
Usener in his Epicures (Leipzig, 1887). The chief ac- 
count of his philosophy is contained in the great poem 
of Lucretius De Rerum N atura, one of the masterpieces 
of Roman literature. We also have additional infor- 
mation from Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, Pliny the 
elder, Ac. A modem account of this philosophy is 
given by W. Wallace in his Epicureanism (1880). 

EPICYCLE, in the ancient astronomy was a sub- 
ordinate orbit or circle, which was supposed to mqve 
on the circumference of a larger wne called the *de- 
f event; by means of which one motion, apparently 
irregular, was resolved into two that were circular 
and uniform. And when the observed motion waa 
so irregular and complicated as not to be resolved 
with one epicycle, others were added, till a nearer 
approximation was obtained. This system owed its 
origin to a prejudice that seems to have been ex- 
tremely ancient, in favour of circular motion ; and 
the problem that principally engaged the attention 
of astronomers in those times was to assign the pro- 
per proportion of the deferent and epicycle which 
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should approximate neuest to absolute observation. 
Bee Abtbonomt — History of. 

EPIC Y CLOID, in geometry, is a curve generated 
by a point in one circle, which rolls on the circumfer- 
ence of another circle, either on the concavity or the 
convexity, and it thus differs from the common cycloid, 
which is generated by a point in a circle that rolls 
along a right line. The latter has sometimes been 
assimilated with the former, by considering the right 
line as the circumference of a circle whose dia- 
meter is infinite. The invention of epicycloids is 
ascribed to M. Roemer, the celebrated Danish as- 
tronomer. 

BPIDAURUS, one of the most considerable towns 
and commercial seaports of ancient Greece, situated 
in Argolis, in the Peloponnesus, particularly cele- 
brated for its magnificent temple of ^Esculapius, 
which stood on an eminence not far from the town. 
An inscription over the entrance declared it to be 
open only to pure souls. Crowds of invalids resorted 
to the place in hopes of obtaining a cure from the 
beneficent divinity, in whose honour festivals were 
celebrated yearly. 

EPIDEMIC, or Epidemic Disease (from epi , and 
demos, among the people), signifies a state of sick- 
ness which prevails in a place or tract of country 
only for a temporary period. The term epidemic 
indicates only that the disease is common to or pre- 
vailing among a people. In this sense, this wide 
general signification, the word epidemio is very often 
applied, and is now and again made use of in general 
literature, apart altogether from questions of disease. 
Thus one has heard a public speaker, in reference to 
a prevalent tendency of political opponents to mis- 
represent one another’s utterances, talk of an 1 epi- 
demic of lying* ; and the observation that a great 
crime, which has attracted much public attention, is 
apt to beoome the commencement of a period when 
crimes akin to it suddenly increase to an alarming 
extent, has been emphasized by the ubo of the phrase 
‘ an epidemic of orime In these instances the word 
is used to imply the prevalence of the thing referred 
to, with, however, something of the suggestion that 
the numerous cases are dependent to some extent 
the one on the other, owing to some tendency of the 
human mind to * follow a lead or to imitate. 

In the use of the word epidemic in medicine, this, 
that is merely a suggestion in the general use of the 
word, becomes an essential part of its meaning. 
Usually when one speaks of an epidemio disease, 
there is meant not only a disease which is prevalent, 
but a disease which is prevalent because it has a 
particular cause which is operating upon a large 
number of people at a time. The specially epidemic 
diseases are such as scarlet fever, measles, whooping- 
oough, diphtheria, typhus and typhoid fever, cholera, 
vellow fever, plague, &c. In these cases the disease 
is due to a specific poison, gaining entrance to the 
body of the patient by the medium of food or drink, 
or air, and multiplying there, the poison being there- 
after cast off from the body of the patient, and being 
capable of infecting another person. Thus, in such 
oases, the wide prevalence and extension of the dis- 
order depend npon the faot that a patient suffering 
from it becomes a new centre for propagation. But, 
because infectious diseases are the beBt illustrations 
of epidemio diseases, it must not be supposed that 
the idea of infection is an essential part of the mean- 
ing of epidemio. A disease may be epidemio, which 
yet, so far as present knowledge extends, is not in* 
factious or contagious, although the attendant circum- 
stances may give support to this belief. One of 
the best illustrations of an epidemic disease which 
is not eontagious is that of influenza. It suddenly 
affects large masses of people simultaneously ; it ap- 


pears simultaneously iu places widely separate from 
one another ; and it appears on board ship in mid- 
ocean under circumstances whioh render the theory 
of infection, as ordinarily understood, inapplicable. 
So that one ta driven to conclude its cause to be 
dependent upon some peculiar atmospheric influence, 
oommon, therefore, to large numbers of people at the 
same time, but not infectious, and therefore not pass- 
ing from one to the other as those other diseases al- 
ready named. 

EPIDERMIS (from epi, upon, and derma, the 
true skin), the scarf-Bkin. See Cuticle and Skin. 

EPIDOTE. This mineral is found crystallized in 
rhombic prisms variously modified, both laterally and 
at its extremities. It cleaves parallel to the sides of 
a right-oblique-angled prism of 116° 86', and 64® 24', 
which is therefore its primary crystal. Some of its 
more interesting secondary or actually occurring 
forms are the following, viz. : 1, the primary crystal, 
altered by the truncation of itB acute lateral edges, 
and terminated at both extremities by dihedral sum- 
mits ; 2, the same, but terminated by four-sided py- 
ramids, whose apices are truncated ; 3, the primary 
crystal, with all its lateral edges truncated and ter- 
minated as in the last instance. The prisms are 
generally striated longitudinally ; lustre, vitreous; 
colour, green and gray prevalent. Among the most 
common shades of the first is pistachio- green ; the 
gray colours pass into white; translucent on the 
edges, and sometimes transparent; brittle; hardness, 
above that of felspar, and little inferior to quartz ; 
specific gravity, 3‘26 to 3’42. Some of the larger 
crystals from Norway consist of concentric coats, the 
outer ones of which, being peeled off, leave a crystal 
with smooth faces. Twin crystals are often observ- 
able. When massive, the individuals a/* columnar, 
straight, and either parallel or divergent ; they are 
sometimes granular, and even become, occasionally, 
impalpable, when they are strongly connected. The 
deep green varieties are called, in common language, 
epidote, while the gray are denominated zoitite ; some 
mineralogists consider that no distinction exists be- 
tween the two, except what arises out of colour, while 
others maintain that they are different, since their 
crystalline forms do not coincide in any particular. 
The granular variety has also been distinguished by 
the separate appellation of srorza ; and a light reddish- 
black variety from Piedmont, which is highly charged 
with oxide of manganese, has been called the manga- 
nesian epidote, the bright red from Glencoe, in Scot- 
land, being termed wUnamite. Another species, allan- 
ite, contains the rare elements, cerium, lanthanum, 
and yttrium. The chemical composition of epidote 
is as follows, the specimen analyzed consisting of the 
green variety from Norway : silica, 37 ; alumina, 21 ; 
lime, 24 ; oxide of iron, 15; oxide of manganese, 1*50. 
Before toe blowpipe this specieB melts, with much 
intumescence, into a greenish transparent glass, and 
gives a deposit of moisture. This water seems a 
regular constituent. It is not easily acted on by 
acids, but after ignition it gelatinizes. Epidote is 
found in the oldest rocks, in which it occupies drusy 
cavities, or narrow veins, being irregularly distri- 
buted through them, without ever entering into 
their composition, as a regular ingredient Mag- 
nificent crystals of it, 2 or 3 inches in length, and 
1 or 2 in diameter, are found at Arendal in Norway, 
and are hence called Arendalite. Similar varieties 
occur in Sweden, and at Franconia, New Hampshire. 
Finely crystallized specimens come from Piedmont ; 
and the zoiBite variety is found in the T^rol, and in 
a great number of places in the United States. The 
transparent crystals, of a fine colour, are sometimes 
wrought by the lapidary ; though they are esteemed 
of little value in jewelry. 
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EPIGASTRIC (Greek epi, upon or above, and 
Mster, the stomach). That part of the abdomen 
that lies over the stomach is called the epigastric 
region. It reaches from the pit of the stomach to 
an imaginary line above the navel, supposed to be 
drawn from one extremity of the last of the false 
ribs to the other. Its sides are called hypochondria , 
and are covered by the false ribs, between which lies 
the epigastrium „ 

EPIGENESIS. What evolution is for the changes 
that take place throughout nature, epigenesis is in 
the development of the uvum. The generative stimu- 
lus is followed by growth of the protoplasm of the 
ovum and its differentiation, so that the homogeneous 
material passes through the stages briefly described 
in the art. Reproduction. There is a gradual spe- 
cialization of parts, whereby the homogeneous matter 
assumes the successive complications of an organized 
body. There is no speciality of the protoplasm, save 
that it is present in organs which place it under the 
most favourable conditions for the kind of develop- 
ment which results in the formation of a new in- 
dividual. 

EPIGLOTTIS (from cpi, upon, and glottis , the 
mouth of the windpipe), the cartilage at the root of 
the tongue forming tho lid of the larynx or upper 
part of the windpipe. Its figure is nearly oval; it is 
concave posteriorly, and convex anteriorly. Its apex 
or superior extremity is free, and is always elo\ ated 
upwards by its own elasticity When the back of 
the tongue is drawn backwards in swallowing, the 
larynx is drawn up under cover of the tongue; and 
the epiglottis, erect in other circumstances, shuts 
down over the larynx, thus preventing the entrance 
of any particle of the food or drink into the windpipe. 
The base of the epiglottis is fixed to the thyroid car- 
tilage, the os hyoides, and the b&Be of the tongue, by 
a strong ligament. 

EPIGONT, in ancient Greek legend, the collective 
name of the Boris of the seven Greek princes, who 
conducted the first war against ThebeB, without suc- 
cess. The name signifies aftcr-bom, or successors, 
from cpi, and gigncsthai , to be born. See Thebes. 

EPIGRAM (from cpi, upon, and graphetn, to write), 
originally an inscription, then a poetical inscription 
in temples, on tombs, Ac. The object requires bre- 
vity, but admits of all kinds of sentiments and ideas; 
and it is a great mistake to suppose the epigram 
always satirical. From its concise and expressive 
character it w, indeed, well fitted for satire, and 
often employed for satirical purposes, as it was, like- 
wise, with the Romans; but an epigram may be 
didactic, satiric, comic, lyric, or elegiac Lessing, 
in his Theory of the Epigram, says that it is made 
up of two parts — of an interesting idea and a strik- 
ing conclusion; but Herder has shown that this is 
not the essential character of the epigram, though a 
frequent and agreeable form. It was not, by any 
means, generally the case with the Greek epigrams. 
The epigram, with the Romans, flourished most, as 
was natural, in corrupt times, when satire found 
most occasion for reproach, and wit took the place 
of noble ideas. Catullus and Martial were distin- 
guished epigrammatic poets among the Romans. 
Marot, in the time of Francis I., Piron, J. B. Rous- 
seau, Lebrun, Boileau, and Racine, are distinguished 
in this department among the French. The most 
piquant epigrams of the Romans and French are 
often the most licentious, and offend as much by 
their indelicacy as they divert by their ingenuity. 
The English word as now used implies a certain 
amount of wit and pungency; the epigram proper 
being a short piece in verse finishing with a witty or 
ingenious turn of thought; but a pointed and witty 
■eying in prose may also be called an epigram. 


EPIGYNOUS (Greek, epi, upon, gynt, a female), 
in botany, is the epithet applied to the outer whorls 
of a flower, particularly the stamens, to indicate 
they are inserted upon the ovary. 

EPILEPSY (in Greek, epilepsis; from cpUambano, 
to seize upon), a nervous disease, depending on various 
causes, often exceedingly complicated, and incapable 
of beirg removed; henoe so often on incurable perio- 
dical disease, appearing in Bingle paroxysms. Among 
the different causes may be mentioned hereditary 
tendency, gastric disturbances either from indiges- 
tion or the presence of worms, or some irritation 
within the skull itself, such as tumours, Ac. It is, 
for the most part, preceded by a cold vapour [aura 
epilcptica ), creeping up from the foot or hand to the 
breast and head, or some other premonitory symp- 
tom, such as spectral illusions, irascibility, headache, 
giddiness, confusion of thought, Bense of fear, Ac.; 
but sometimes there are no precursive symptoms. 
The patient suddenly falls, commonly with a cry, 
some muscles, of eye, face, neck, body, or limbs 
being thrown into spasm, producing some kind of 
distortion, complete unconsciousness having occurred. 
After a few seconds a series of convulsive move- 
ments begins, the limbB and head being jerked about, 
while the mouth twitches, and the eyeballs roll. 
Meanwhile, owing to the arrest of breathing by 
spasm, the face becomes swollen and livid. When 
the breathing begins again it is jerky and noisy. 
The skin becomes covered with perspiration, and 
frothy saliva stained with blood, if the tongue has 
been bitten, as it is apt to be, issues from the mouth, 
and the contents of bladder and bowel are evacuated. 
In a miuute or two the convulsions cease, the breath- 
ing becomes easy, the body becomes flaccid, and con- 
sciousness returns. After the ceBsatiou of the attack, 
the person may remain for some time in a dull, half- 
stupid condition; or a deep sleep may succeed. On 
awaking from the Bleep, or gaining full conscious- 
ness, the person usually complains of a feeling of 
fatigue, and of aching in the body and limbs Dur- 
ing the paroxysm all that is to be attended to Is to 
prevent the patient from injuring himself, to raise 
the head gently and loosen all tight parts of the dress. 
It is also advisable to protect the tongue from being 
bitten by introducing a piece of india-rubber, oork, 
or soft wood between the teeth. When the convul- 
sions cease, the tongue of the patient should be pulled 
forward, and his head turned well to cue side. Any 
other treatment is unnecessary and may be hurtfuL 

EPILOGUE (from the Greek epi, and logos, word, 
speech), the closing address to the audience at the 
end of a play. The epilogue is the opposite of the 
prologue , or opening address Many of Shakspeare'e 
plays have an epilogue as well as prologue, in which 
the poet sometimes craves tho indulgence of the 
spectators for the faults of his piece and the per- 
formance, and sometimes intimates in what light his 
work is to be considered. The epilogue is sometimes 
a necessary appendage, to tell us something of a com- 
position, which cannot be gathered from the com- 
position itself. 

EPIMKNIDES, a celebrated philosopher and met 
of antiquity, who was torn in Crete, in the sevUtli 
century before Christ, and spent the greater part of bis 
life at Cnossus. By some he is reckoned among the 
seven wise men, instead of Periander. Most of the 
stories told of him are mythical. He is represented 
as favoured with divine communications, and a asm 
infallible prophet. When the Athenians were visited 
with war and pestilence, and the oracle declared that 
they had drawn on themselves the divine anger by 
the profanation of the temple, in which the followers 
of Cylon had been pat to death, and must expiate 
their offence, they sent for Epim en idea, who was 
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renowned for hb wisdom and piety, from Crete, to towards Rousseau may be found In Grimm's Carre, 
p urify the temple. On his departure be refused to spondence, where an account is also given of ^ 
eooept an* presents, and only asked the friendship works written by her, of which the most celebrated 
of the Athenians on behalf of Cnossus. There is a ^s Lea Conversations d'^milie. In this the authoress, 
story of his having, when a boy, slept in a cavern for In a rather 4old, but neat style, sets forth the prin- 
fifty -seven yean. On awakening, he found, to his* ciplea of moral instruction for children, with equal 
astonishment, everything changed in his native town, elegance and dejrth of thought. It obtained, in 


This story is the ground-work of Goethe’s poem, the 
Waking of Epimenides, for the anniversary of the 
battle of Leipzig. According to some accounts he 
Is said td have lived for upwards of 150, according 
to others for nearly S00 years. He is supposed to 
be the prophet referred to by St. Paul in Titus, 
oh. L 15L_ 

EPIMETHETJS, in Greek mythology, a son of 
Iapetus and Clymene, and the brother of Prometheus, 
against whose advice he married Pandora, who opened 
the box in which the foresight of Prometheus had 
hid all the ills by which mortals were liable to be 
afflicted. All kinds of diseases and torments issued 
out of the box, and hope alone remained behind. 
According to other accounts it was Epimetheus him- 
self who opened the box. (See Pandora.) It is to 
be remarked that, in the Greek tradition, curiosity 
and disobedience are made the origin of evil, as in 
the Mosaic account of the falL 

fiPINAL, a town, Prance, in a narrow valley on 
the Moselle, 190 miles e.s.e. of PariB. It was once 
the capital of a duchy in Lorraine, is still capital of 
department Vosges, and consists of three distinct 
parts — the Grande Ville on the right bank, the 
Petite Ville on an island formed by the river and a 
canal, and the Faubourg des Capuchins on the left 
bank. It is well built, consisting of spacious and 
clean though badly-paved streets, and has handsome 
quays, an ancient Gothic church, a communal college, 
a public library of 20,000 vols., a museum, a theatre, 
an hospital, and the ruins of an old castle, seated on 
a commanding height. The manufactures consist 
of articles in iron and brass, cutlery, earthenware, 
leather, oil, and chemicals, and both freestone and 
marble are largely quarried in the vicinity. Pop. 
(1890), 18,580. 

EPINAY, Louise Florence PGtronelle, Ma- 
dame d\ bora in 1725. This accomplished lady, 
celebrated for her connection with Rousseau, was 
the daughter of M. Tardieu Desclavellea, who lost 
his life in Flanders, in the service of Louis XV., and 
left his family in very moderate circumstances. She 
married her cousin D’ftpinay, son of M. Delalive 
de Bellegarde, who received the office of farmer- 
general. But the extravagance of the young man 
soon disturbed the happiness which had been ex- 
pected from this union, and compelled her to sepa- 
rate from him. During the earlier part of her life 
she formed an acquaintance with the philosopher of 
Geneva, who, auick and susceptible in all his feelings, 
devoted himself to the fascinating and accomplished 
woman with an ardour, the depth and strength of 
Which he describes himself in Ids Confessions. She 
was not Insensible to the homage of her bear, as she 
used to call him, on account of his eccentricities. 
She did all that was in her power to place him in a 
situation corresponding to his wishes. She gave him 
a cottage (the Hermitage, since so famous) in her park 
of Ohevrette, in the vale of Montmorency. Here 
the author of the Nouvelle Hdloise passed many days, 
rendered happy by his romantic attachment to Ma- 
dame d’fipinay; until he became jealous of Baron 
Grimm, whom he had himself introduced to his 
mistress ; and in consequence of this feeling, which 
he took no pains to conceal, a coolness, and finally 
an aversion, took place between him and the lady, 
which is but too plainly expressed in his Confessions. 
4, defonoe of the later conduct of Madame d’fipinay 


1783, the prize offered by Monthion (the chancellor 
to the Count d’ Artois) for useful works of this kind, 
in preference to the Adfele et Theodore of Madame 
de Genlis. She also wrote Lefctres h mon Fils, and 
Mes Moments heureux. An abridgment of her highly 
interesting memoirs, and her correspondence, show- 
ing her relations with Duclos, Rousseau, Grimm, 
Holbach, Lambert, &c., appeared in Paris in three 
vols., in 1818. They give a true picture of the re- 
fined but corrupt manners which prevailed among 
the higher classes in France during the government 
of Louis XV. Madame d’Bpinay died in 1788. 

EPIPHANIUS, St., Bishop of Constantia, was 
born in Palestine about 310. He was of a Jewish 
family. Affected by the religious enthusiasm of the 
period, he retired to a Bolitude near Eleutheropolis, 
his native town, where he founded a monastery. 
From this retreat he was dragged against his will 
about 367, to be consecrated Bishop of Salamis or 
Constantia, in Cyprus. He was well vented in the 
Scriptures, and in the eastern and classical languages. 
He was a zealous and unsparing denouncer of heresy, 
and in this capacity he combated the opinions of 
Arius and Origen. In hiB work Panarion, or the 
Antidote against Heresies, he gives the history, to- 
gether with the refutation, of a great number of 
heresies. Ho died on a journey from Constantinople 
to Cyprus, in the winter of 4tf)2-3. His festival is 
on the 12th of May. 

EPIPHANY (Greek, epiphaneia , from epiphain- 
ein , to show forth), or Twelfth-Day, a festival, other- 
wise called the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles , 
observed on the 6th of January, in honour of the 
manifestation which led to the visit of the three 
magi, or wise men, who came to adore the infant 
Christ and bring him presents. Epiphany is called 
by the Greeks the feast of lights , because Christ is 
said to have been baptized on this day, and baptism 
is by them called illumination. It is called in 
Germany the festival of the three holy kings. See 
Twelfth -Day. " 

EPIPHYTES (Greek epi, upon, phyton, a plant), 
plants which grow and flourish upon the trunks and 
branches of trees, adhering to the bark, as various 
flowering plants, mosses, lichens, ferns, &c. The 
term is not generally applied to parasites, which, 
like the mistletoe, derive nourishment from their 
host. Many tropical orchids are epiphytes. 

EPIRUS (Greek, Epeiros ), the most southerly port 
of modern Albania; a province bordering on Greece, 
and sometimes included in it; though not inhabited by 
the Hellenic race. The name was originally given to 
the whole of Western Greece, as far as Corinth. Epi- 
rus proper is a wild and mountainous country, and 
has always been the abode of robbers. The moun- 
tains run north and south, interspersed with numerous 
but limited valleys. The most extensive plain is the 
Joannina or J annina, in which was probably situated 
the oracle of Dodona, the most ancient m Gr ey . 
There are no traces remaining of that celebrated 
city, nor has the grove of oaks, with the never-failing 
fountains, been vet discovered. Mythology probably, 
derived from this country the infernal rivers of 
Acheron and Cocytus ; and here, too, the poisonous 
vapours exhaled from Averaus (now called Vail ddV 
Or so). The number of Epirot tribes in early times 
was fourteen; the Chapmans were the most power- 
ful. The ancient inhabitants are supposed to have 
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been of Pelasgian origin. Several Greek colonies 
settled among Each tribe was originally 

ruled by a separate king; but the Molossians at last ac- 

2 aired the ascendency, and the kings of this tribe took 
tie name of kings of Epirus. The most celebrated 
of the kings of Epirus was Pyrrhus, who made war 
upon the Romans, Being delivered from the Mace- 
donian yoke by the Romans, when they conquered 
Philip II., the Epirote gradually became so powerful 
that they assisted Antiochus and Perseus against the 
Romans, but thereby only hastened their own down- 
fall. Faulus iEmilius subdued them, and gave up 
their towns to pillage. Seventy towns were destroyed, 
and 150,000 men sold into slavery. Epirus, from 
this tiihe, shared the fortunes of the Roman Empire, 
till it was conquered by the Turks. After the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204, a 
branch of the imperial family of Comnenus established 
itself in Epirus, which it ruled for upwards (in 1467) 
of two centuries. This dynasty is known as the 
despots of Albania . Its last representative, George 
Castriota (Scanderbeg), was given by his father as a 
hostage to Amurath II., who occupied Albania in 
1432. Castriota contrived to regain possession of 
his principality, and throw off the Turkish yoke, 
which he successfully resisted till his death in 1467, 
after which the country again fell under the Turkish 
dominion. 

EriSCOPACY, the system of church government 
by bishops and archbishops. See Bishop. 

EPISODE (Latin, episndium , from the Greek epeis- 
oditm, something adventitious) is employed by Aris- 
totle m two significations. Sometimes it denotes those 
parte of a play which are between the choruses, and 
Bomotimes an incidental narrative, or digression in a 
poem, which the poet has connected with the main plot, 
hut which is not essential to it. In modem times it 
has been used in the latter sense only. With the best 
poets the episode is not a mere patch or piece to fill 
out the poem, not an unnecessary appendage, serving 
merely to Bwell the size of the work, but it is closely 
connected with the subject, points out important con- 
sequences, or develops hidden causes. Of this kind 
is the narrative of the destruction of Troy, in Virgil’s 
ASneid. This was the cause of the hcro’B leaving 
hiB country, and wandering over the Bea; but the 
poet does not commence with it because he wishes 
to bring the plot into a narrower space, in order to 
make it more distinct and lively. He therefore 
inserts it in the course of the story, but so skilfully 
that we expect it in this very place; and it not only 
serves a a a key to what has gone before, but prepares 
us for what is to come, viz. the passion of Dido. In 
this way the episode becomes an essential part of the 
whole, as it must necessarily be, if it is of any im- 
portance to preserve the unity of the poem. So with 
the tale in Wieland's Oberon; it appears incidental, 
bat explains to us the reason of Oberon'B singular 
interest in the fate of Huon. In epic poetry there 
is much more room for the episode than in dramatic, 
where the poem is confined to a present action. The 
term episode has also been transferred to painting, 
especially historic painting, in a sense analogous to 
that which it has in poetry. A beautiful instance of 
the skilful use of the episode in the modern novel is 
given in Manzoni’s I promesai spoei, in the tale of 
the Nun of Monza. 

EPISTOLjE OB8CURORUM VIRORUM (Let- 
ters of Obscure Men), a series ot letters arising out 

the Refannatiou in Germany. The revival^? ancient 
learning was prosecuted in Germany with meat zeal 
by a small band of scholars, who were violently op- 
posed in their advocacy of a reform ot learning by 
the university and ecclesiastical authorities. Among 


the advocates of learning, one of the most distin- 
guished was Reuchlin, who, In theooorseof a contro- 
versy op the introduction of Hebrew literature, was 
accused by the theologians of Cologne of blasphemy 
and other crimes against religion. This controversy 
proceeded to such an extent that it was repeatedly 
appealed to the pope. Reuchlin had published a 
series of letters addressed to him under the title of 
Epistolse Illustrium Virorum ad Reuchlinum. end it 
was apparently in imitation of this title thst the 
formidable satire Epistolce Obscurorum Virorum ad 
Venerabilem Virum Magistrum Ortuinum Gratium 
took its name. Ortuinus, it may be explained, was 
the chief opponent of Reuchlin. The satire was 
written in what was called kitchen or monkish Latin. 
The letters were supposed to be addressed to Ortuinus 
by clergymen and professors in the Rhine districts, 
particularly of Cologne, all belonging to the obscurant 
party, the party opposed to learning and progress, 
who are mode, in the most innocent way, to expose 
their own ignorance, profanity, and licentiousness. 
The work is unsparing, and probably not always fair 
in its satire; but it seems not to have been overdone, 
as many of the party it was intended to ridicule took 
it at first for a serious production, and applauded its 
advocacy of their views. The same mistake as to its 
origin has since been made, oven by scholars. It is 
still considered as one of the most masterly sarcasms 
in the history of literature, and its importance is en- 
hanced by the effect it had in promoting the cause 
of the Reformation, which was juBtly acknowledged 
by Luther. The first volume appeared in 1515, the 
second in 1517. In the latter year it was condemned 
by the pope. The authorship of this satire has been 
a fertile subject of controversy, and is yet apparently 
far from being settled. Sir Win. Hamilton (see his 
article on the Epistol® in the Discussions on Philo- 
sophy, &r.) attributed it to Hutton, Croton, and 
Buschius. Later authorities do not appear to have 
adopted his view. The latest edition of the Epistolee 
is by Rocking (Leipzig, 1858). 

EPISTYLIUM. See Aiichttectube. 

EPITAPH (from the Greek epitaphion , from epi, 
upon, and taphos , tomb), an inscription upon a tomb. 
Epitaphs were in use both among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The tombs of the Romans were placed near the 
highways, and their epitaphs commonly commenced 
with, Sta viator ! (Stop, traveller*) The Greeks dis- 
tinguished by epitaphs only their illustrious men. 
Among the Romans they became a family institution, 
and private names were regularly recorded upon tomb- 
stones. The same practice has generally prevailed 
in Christian countries. On Christian tombstones, 
epitaphs are usually, in addition to any record of the 
virtues of the departed, used as a medium for ex- 
pressing the pious hopes of survivors in reference to 
the resurrection or other doctrines of the Christian 
faith, of conveying moral lessons on the brevity of 
life, Ac. In the catacombs of Rome, which were 
made a place of refuge by the persecuted Christians 
under the pagan emperors, there are many remark- 
able epitaphs of this description. 

The epitaph, says Oxenstiern, is the last of humaty 
vanities. It would be desirable, says Marmontel, 
that every man should write his epitaph early in life : 
that he should make it as flattering as possible; and 
that he should spend his life in trying to deserve ft 

We will here give a few examples of memorable 
epitaphs. One of the happiest is that of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, in St Paul's, London, of which ha was 
the architect: — 

8i wtonumenttm ffissru, etmmsptes. 

* If you ask for his monuxarot,— look aieead.' 

The following b the epitaph of a Roman matron:— 
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Domum mount 
lanamJML 

'Bh« kept the house and span wool' 

Bta, viator; ktrotm calcas 

haa been ascribed both to Montecuculi and to General 
Morel Epitaph on Alexander the Great: — 

BvjjMt huic tumulus, eui non suffecerat orbit. 

* This tomb suffices for ldm for whom the world did not 
suffice.’ 

Count Tessin, governor of Gustavus IIL of Sweden, 
ordered the words — 

Tandem felix — 

4 Happy at last/ 

to be inscribed on his tomb. The following is Sir 
Isaac Newton’s epitaph: — 

Jsaaeum Newton, 

Qurm immartalem 
Tatantur Tempus, Natura, Datum, 

Mortaiem hoc M armor 
Fatetur. 

‘This marble acknowledge* Isaac Newton mortal, to whoee 
Immortality time, nature, and heaven bear witness.' 

St. Anne’s Church, at Cracow, has the following sug- 
gestive epitaph, dedicated by Count Sierakowaki to 
Copernicus: — 

Sta, sol, ne moveare. 

Stand, O sunl move not. 

The quaint humour of Dr. Franklin expressed itself 
In the following lines: — 

Tin* body 
of 

Benjamin Franklin 
printer 

(like the cover of an old book, 
ita content* tom out, 
and stripped of its lettering and gilding), 
lies here, food for worms; 
yet the work itnelf shall not be lost, 
tor it will (as he believed) appear once more 
in a new 

and more beautiful odition, 
corrected and amended 
by 

the Author. 

In humorous and witty epitaphs the French are pecu- 
liarly happy. Take, for instance, the following on 
Piron, by himself: — 

Cx-gtt Piron qui nefyt rien, 

Pas mime acadimtcien. 

4 Here lies Piron, who was nothing — not even a member of 
the Academy.' 

It is not necessary to say against whom the irony 
is directed. Another of Piron’ s contains a specimen 
of irony still more concentrated and crushing. On 
Marshal de Belle-Isle, buried at St. Denis, beside 
Turenne: — 

Ci-gll le gtorieux d e6U de la gloirt. 

* Here Ues the (vain) glorious beside glory/ 

The following, by La Mannoye, was a competitive 
epitaph, on a rich man, for 800 francs: — 

Ci-gtt un tris grand pertonnagt, 

Qui Jut dC ten iUustre lignage, 

Qui possida mille vertut, 

Qui ne trompa jamais, quifut toujour t tag*; 

Je fie n dirai pas davantage, 

Cest trop msntir pour cent icut. 

1 Here lies a very distinguished man, who was of an illus- 
trious lineage, and was possessed of a thousand virtues: he 
never deceived; he always acted wisely. 1 shall say no more, 
it is too many lies to tell for a hundred crowns. ’ 

On Robespierre: — 

Passant nepUwrspas ma mart: 

6ijt vivais fu stmts mort. 

•Pi—HW^do not weep for me; if I lived, dead you would be.' 


There are few examples of a style of epitaph which 
is among the highest of all; but there are only a few 
names which can thus be distinguished. The tomb 
of Masson a bears one word only, on an elevated 
monument: — 

MassAna. 

EPITHALAMIUM (from epi, and tkalamot, a 
chamber), a nuptial song. Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans it was sung by young men and maids at the 
door of the bridal chamber of a new-married couple. It 
was accompanied with shouting and stamping with 
the feet. It consisted of praises of the bridegroom and 
bride, with wishes for their happiness. Among the 
Homans the husband scattered nuts among the young 
men at the same time. Examples may be seen in 
Theocritus’ epitholamium of Helen, and the epitha- 
lamium of Catullus. 

EPITOME (from the Greek epitnmS, from epi, and 
temno, I cut), an abridgment, an abbreviation, or 
compendious abstract. 

EPOCH, or Era, is a fixed point of time, com- 
monly selected on account of some remarkable event 
by which it has been distinguished, and which is made 
the beginning or determining point of a particular 
year from which all other yeare, whether preceding 
or ensuing, are computed. As there is no astronom- 
ical consideration which dictates the choice of one 
e]>nch rather than another the choice iB arbitrary, and 
being, aB has been observed, usually determined by 
the opinion which particular peoples in various ages 
have had of particular events, the number of epochs 
which have acquired historical importance is rather 
considerable, and the difficulty which has arisen in 
harmonizing the dates of events recorded by different 
observers in various timeR and countritj* using all this 
variety of o]K)chs has also been considerable. This 
difficulty, it will be seen, consists of two distinct ele- 
ments proceeding from two different sources. There 
is first the mere difficulty of reconciling modes of 
enumeration which have not the same starting-point. 
What makes this difficulty at all jierplexing is that 
the various epochs not only 1 login with different years, 
but these various starting-points are not all reckoned 
from the same period of the year; and even in using 
the same epoch for a protracted period of time, the 
day fixed for the commencement of the year has 
occasionally been changed, so that in transferring 
dates from one epoch to another it is necessary to 
know accurately the time of the commencement of 
the year in each. The other element of complication 
is much the more serious one. Not only the com- 
mencement but the duration of the year varies in the 
different styles of reckoning, and here again the prac- 
tice of each particular style is not constant through- 
out the period of its use. Sometimes the lunar year 
is founded on, sometimes the solar, sometimes a 
changeable year founded on an accommodation be- 
tween the two. The solar year, as is well known, 
does not consist of an exact number of days, hence 
even when it is founded on exclusively, an adjustment* 
Buch as our leap-years, is necessary to make the com- 
mencement of the year always recur at the same sea- 
son. As each of the various styles which have been 
in use at various times, or simultaneously in different 
places, has its own mode of adjustment, some more 
and some less accurate, it will easily be seen how 
much this complicates the reconciliation of dates. 
We shall here briefly enumerate the more important 
historical epochs, with such particulars as may enable 
the reader with general accuracy to bring them into 
correspondence with that in common use. For further 
details on the mode of reckoning see Calendar. 

The Creation . — The biblical record of the creation 
has formed the foundation of numerous chronologies. 
Of course the authorities (Jewish and Christian) on 
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these various modes of reckoning do pot agree as to the 
time signified by the common authority For the event 
founded on. The more important of these epochs, of 
which there are about 140 different varieties, are — 
1. The epoch adopted by Bossuet, Ussher, and other 
Catholic and Protestant divines, which places the 
creation in B.O. 4004. 2. The Era of Constantinople 

(adopted by Russia), B.o. 5508. The civil year begins 
1st September, the ecclesiastical year about the end 
cf March. 8. The Era of Antioch, used till a.d. 284, 
placed the creation B.C. 5502. It was merged in the 
following year in — 4. The Era of Alexandria, which 
made the creation B.c. 5492. This is also the Abys- 
sinian Era. 5. Jewish Era. The common era of the 
JewB places the creation in B.C. 3760. Their year is 
lunar-solar, that is lunar with intercalary months, 
forming a cycle of 19 years, of which 12 have 12 
months and 7, 13 months. The year thus varies from 
853 to 385 days. The civil year logins with the new 
moon following the autumn equinox. The eras dat- 
ing from the creation are distinguished by the initials 
A.M. Const., Abysa, &c., are sometimes added to 
distinguish the particular epochs. 

The Julian Peritnl commences b.c. 4713. It is an 
arbitrary epoch, fixed for the purjtose of computing 
all dates forward, as in the case of the creation 
ej)Och8. 

The Olympiads. — The Greeks computed their time 
by periods of four years, called Olympiads. Their 
year was lunar, with intercalary months. (See Ca- 
lendab.) The first Olympiad, being the year in 
which Com bus wan victor in the Olympic games, was 
ir the year B.o. 776. The period of the commence- 
ment of the year, which was variable, was about 
J uly. The contraction used for the Olympic epoch 
is Olymp. 

The Roman Era (Ab TTrbe Oondita). — The Ro- 
mans dated from the supjosed era of the foundation 
of their city, the 21st of April, in the third year of 
the sixth Olympiad, or b.c. 753 (according to some 
authorities b.c. 752). T/iis epoch is designated by the 
initials A U. C. The* Roman mode of computation 
was the foundation of our modem chronology. See 
Calendak. 

Era of the Sr^eucides commences B.c. lBt October, 
312, the epoch when Seleucus I. (Nicator) took pos- 
session of Babylon. The year consisted of 365 days, 
with a leap-year every fourth year. This era is used 
in the book of Maccabees. 

The Spanish Era is reckoned from B.o. 1st January, 
38. 'ihe months and days were the same as those of 
the Julian calendar. It was disused in Arragon in 
1350; in Valencia 1358; in Castile 1383; in Portugal 
«l»out 1415. 

The Christian Era, or mode of computing from sup- 
posed data of the birth of Christ, was first introduced 
in the sixth century, and did not become jxipular and 
general for a considerable time afterwards. It had 
been generally adopted by the year 1000. Since 
the first year of the first century was a.d. 1, the 
last year of the same century was a.d. 100. Simi 
larly the year A.D. 1900 was the last year of the 
nineteenth century. The same holds good in reckon- 
ing backwards. For particulars of the mode of 
reckoning the years of the Christian era, and the 
changes which it has undergone, see Calendab. 

Armenian Era commenced 7th July, 552, and was 
■npereeded by the Julian era about 1330. The year 
consisted of only 865 days. 

The Mohammedan Era, or lhgira, commences on 
16th July, 622. The conversion of the Mohammedan 
into Christian chronology causes more difficulty and 
confusion than arises with any of the other modes of 
■nekaning. The M o hammAdon year is purely lunar 
It c o nsi st s of 12 months, and each month nr>™ mAmo** 


with the appearanoe of the new moon. Henoe their 
years have no correspondence with the recurranoe of 
the seasons, and to know the period when a Moham- 
medan year begins it most be reckoned from the be- 
ginning of the era. In chronology, history, they 
use months of 29 and 30 days alternately, making 
the year consist of 354 days. Eleven times in 30 
years 1 day is added to the last month, making S55 
days in the year. The mean length of the year is 
thus 354-H dayB, of the month 29J{$, differing from 
the true lunation by little more than 3 seconds, or less 
than a day in 2260 years. Ab 33 Mohammedan 
years amount to only 6 days (including intercalary 
days and leap-years) more than 32 of our years, by 
deducting 1 year from each 33 Mohammedan years, 
and adding 621 £ years, the year of the Christian era 
will approximately be found. The Hegira is distin- 
guished by the initials A.H. 

Persian Era (era of Y ezdegird III.) began 16th 
J uly, 632. The year consisted of 365 days. It was 
reformed in 1075 by the addition of a day whenever 
it was necessary to make the commencement of the 
year occur on the day of the sun’s passing the same 
degree of the ecliptic. The months have each 80 
days, with 5 or 6 days intercalated. This era is still 
used by the Parsees in India. 

Indian Chronology . — The natives of India use a 
great variety of epochs, some of which are but little 
understood even by tlieniHolves, and almost all are 
deficient in universality and uniformity, so that the 
same epoch, nominally, will he found to vary many 
dayB, or even a year, in different provinces. The 
solar, or more projierly the sidereal year, is that 
which is most in use for public business, particularly 
since the introduction of European j»ower into India. 
This year is calculated somewhat differently by 
Indian astronomers from the European reckoning, 
so that theie is aliout a day more in fdxty years by 
the Indian chronology than by ours. The 1 uni -solar 
computation, though leHR prevalent than formerly, is 
still used in many parts of India, particularly in re- 
gard to religious observances, as the regulation of 
festivals, and in domestic life. The luni-solar mode 
varies in different provinces, some beginning the 
month at full moon, others at new moon. There are 
other matters which render the computation of tbs 
Hindu luni-solar year so complicated that it cannot 
be accurately known without an acquaintance with 
Hindu astronomy. 

The best known eras computed by solar time are 
the Kaliyuga, which dates from 3101 years before 
Christ, and the Sahralutna from a.d. 77. Both are 
computed astronomically, losing 1 day in 60 yean 
by our computation. The era of Vikramaditya, be- 
ginning 57 years B.C., is computed by lunar months, 
with intercalations made according to astronomical 
observation, and bringing the year up to 365 or 366 
days. The Bengali year was formerly identical with 
the Hegira, but is now reckoned by solar computa- 
tion. 

The Chinese , like all the nations of the north-east 
of Asia, reckon their time by cycles of 60 yean. 
Instead of numbering them as we do, they dire a 
different name to every year in the cycle. As all 
those nations follow the same system, we shall detail 
it here more }>articularly. They have two series of 
words, one of ten, and the other of twelve words; 
a combination of the first words in both orders is the 
name of the first year ; tbe next in each series aim 
taken for the second year; and so to the tenth: in 
the eleventh year, tbe series of ten being exhausted, 
they begin again with the first, combining it with tbe 
eleventh of the second series; in the twelfth year, the 
second word of the first series is combined with the 
twelfth of the second; for the thirteenth year, the 
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oozhbination of the third word of the first list with 
the first of the eeoond list is taken, that list also 
being now exhausted. To make this dearer, we shall 
designate the aeries of ten by the Roman letters, that 
of twelve by the italics, and the whole cyde of 60 
will stand thus: — 


1 a a 

16 Id 

81 a g 

46 f k 

Sb b 

17 g t 

18 h / 

32 b h 

47 gi 

48 hm 

8 o e 

3.> c t 

4 d d 

19 i g 

34 d k 

49 i a 

bee 

20 k h 

85 a l 

60 k b 

8 f f 

21 a i 

30 f m 

61 ac 

00 -J 

B-99 

22 h k 

37 g a 

88 L b 

62 bd 

28 c l 

53 c e 

91 1 

24 d m 

89 i e 

54 d / 

10 k k 

26 a a 

40 k d 

66 eg 

11 a { 

20 f b 

41 a e 

5b f h 

12 b m 

27 g e 

42 1» / 

57 gi 

llo a 

28 hd 

43 o g 

58 hit 

14 d 6 

29 i e 

44 d h 

59 l l 

15 e e 

80 k 1 

45 a t 

60 km 


The series of 10 is designated in China by the name 
of teen Jean, or celestial signs. The Chinese months 
are lunar, of 29 and 30 days each. Their years have 
ordinarily 12 months, but a 13th is added whenever 
there are two new moons while the sun is in one sign 
of the zodiac. This will occur seven times in nine- 
teen years. The boasted knowledge of the Chinese 
in astronomy has not been sufficient to enable them 
to compute their time correctly. In 1290 a.d. the 
Arab Jemaleddin composed a calendar for them, 
which remained in use until the time of the Jesuit 
Adam Schaal, who was the director of their calendar 
until 1664. It then remained for five years in the 
hands of the natives, who so deranged it, that, when 
it was again submitted to the direction of the Chris- 
tians, it was found necessary to expunge a month to 
bring the commencement of the year to the proper 
season. It has since that time been almost constantly 
under the care of Christians. The first cycle, accord- 
ing to the Romish missionaries, began February, 2397 
B.C. To find out the Chinese time, multiply the 
elapsed cycle by 60, and add the odd years; then, if 
the time be before Christ, subtract the sum from 
2398; but if after Christ, subtract 2397 from it; 
the remainder will be the year required. 

The Japanese have a cyde of 60 years, like that 
of the Chinese, formed by a combination of words of 
two series. The series of ten is formed of the names 
of the elements, of which the Japanese reckon five, 
doubled by the addition of the masculine and feminine 
endings jt and to. 

The natives of America, previous to its discovery 
by Europeans, particularly the Peruvians and Mexi- 
cans, appear to have had a considerable acquaintance 
with astronomy, and to have reckoned their time with 
great care. The Mexican year consisted of 365 days, 
composed of 18 months of 20 days, and 5 added days. 
At the end of a cycle of 62 years 12 and 13 days 
were added alternately, making the mean year very 
near the truth. 

EPOCH, in geology, has now a very different 
m eaning from that which it formerly had. Instead 
of corresponding to a period in the history of the 
earth, it answers to a period in the history of a par- 
ticular locality. Epochs are determined by the 
occurrence of particular kinds of animal and vege- 
table life in a group of strata which are marked off 
by unconformity above and below; the rooks were 
deposited and the organisms lived in that locality 
between the two great geographical changes, one of 
which preceded the earliest deposit of the particular 
group of rooks, while the other closed the series. 
The conformably sequent strata of this series belong 
to one epoch; but the dissimilar animals and plants 
which lived elsewhere at the same time were either 
not preserved at all in deposits, or were entombed in 


deposits of a different kind. In the latter oase the 
assemblage would represent an epoch for that parti* 
cular locality. Thus the Old Rea Sandstone and the 
Devonian strata, the former lacustrine, the latter 
marine, were probably identical in epoch as they were 
contiguous in area.The Wealden epoch in England was 
anterior to that of the Chalk, if judged bv the super- 
positioraa^he strata and the difference of the f ossils. 
But the ^ealden land was the continent of an ocean, 
the cretaceous, of which the Atlantic at the present 
time is tl^ direct successor. The Wealden epoch in 
Britain was short, judged by the succession of de- 
posits, but we know it to have been longer than that 
of the cretaceous in the west of Europe. If we ima- 
gine the floors of the German Ocean and the Austra- 
lian seas, just as they now are, to be covered by 
thick deposits of strata, these Btrata would, judged 
by their fossil contents, belong to different epochs: 
but we know that they only belong to different zoo- 
logical provinces. Natural groups of strata repre- 
sent, therefore, the epochs during which the animals 
and plants they contain lived and died in a particu- 
lar area, and where a closely similar assemblage is 
found in strata at a distant locality we have there- 
fore proof that during an ej>och of unknown length 
similar organisms flourished there; but the epoch may 
have been before, identical with, or later than that 
first studied. Epoch iB thuB a term of only local 
application, and the proof that, though the assem- 
blage of rocks may be a natural one for one locality, 
it is not so for a great area, is found in the fact that 
the unconformities which indicate great geographical 
change do not occur at identical points everywhere 
Thus the Silurian and Old lied formations are con- 
formable in England, unconformable in Scotland, and 
unconformities in both series are differently placed 
in America. Whether or not any epoch ever existed 
in the earlier sense of the term, whether, in other 
words, the life over the whole surface of the earth 
was at any one time alike, we cannot tell. The prob- 
ability is that no such period ever existed, and that 
therefore the phenomena which represent an epoch 
are the record of local geographical events, and of a 
local fauna and flora. 

ERODE (from tho Greek evddos), the last division 
in the choral song of the ancients, which was Bung 
when the chorus, after the Btrophe and antistrophe, 
had returned to its place (see CliOKUS); so that it 
was a kind of closing song, or finale. This apod© 
had a peculiar measure, and an arbitrary number of 
verses. By the term epode is also understood a sort 
of satirical ode; according to IlephoBstion, one which 
has longer and shorter iambic verses, following each 
other alternately. Horace has a book of epoaes of 
this kind. 

EPPING, a market town of England, in Essex, 
giving name to a pari, div., 17 miles from London, 
and in the midst of the forest to which it gives 
name. This ancient royal forest, still extending to 
5600 acres, presents some fine woodland scenery, 
and is a favourite resort of holiday-makers. It baa 
been secured to the nation by legislative enactment, 
and was opened by the Queen in 1882 as a public 
recreation ground. The town consists of a single 
broad street on a ridge of hills. Pop. (1901), 3789. 

EPROUVETTE, the name of an instrument to* 
ascertaining the strength of gunpowder, or of com- 
paring the strength of different lands of gunpowder. 
One of the best, for the proof of powder in artillery, 
is that contrived by Dr. Hutton. It consists of a 
■mull brass gun, about 2& feet long, suspended by a 
metallic stem, or rod, turning by an axis on a firm 
and strong frame, by means of which the piepe osefl- 
latee in a circular arc. A little below the axis the 
stem divides into two branches, rea ch i n g down to the 
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mil to Wblbh the lower ends of the branches are 
jjxed. the oqe near the mussfle, the other near the 
breech of the piece. The pieoe Is charged with a 
email quantity of powder (usually about 2 ounces) 
without any ball, and then fired; by the force of 
the explosion the piece is made to reooil or vibrate, 
describing an arc or angle, which will be greater 
or less according to the quantity or strengpribf the 
powder. The hand eprouvette is an instrument j n 
the form of a very short pistol. The barrel or 
powder-chamber is dosed by a plate communioating 
with a strong spring. On the explosion the plate 
is driven back to a greater or less distance accord- 
ing to the strength of the powder, -and is retained 
at the extreme distance by a ratchet-wheel. 

EPSOM, a town in the oounty of Surrey, Eng- 
land, 16 miles south-west of London. Epsom was 
formerly celebrated for a mineral Bpring, from the 
water of which the well-known Epsom salts were 
manufactured. It is a scattered, irregularly -built 
place. The chief buildings are the public hall, the 
Boyal Medical Benevolent College, and several 
churches. The principal attraction Epsom can now 
boast of is the grand race-meeting held on the 
Downs, which is attended by hundreds of thousands 
of persons. The races begin on Tuesday, and con- 
tinue to the end of the week preceding Whitsun- 
tide; the Derby stakes are run for on Wednesday, 
which is the principal day, and the OakB on Friday. 
There is also racing on two days earlier in the sea- 
son; the town being otherwise characterized as 'a 
dull little plaoe for fifty weeks in the year’ Epsom 
gives name to one of the parliamentary divisions of 
the county. Pop. (1891), 8417; (1901), 10,915. 

EPSOM SALTS, or Epbomite, Bulphate of mag- 
nesium (Mg S0 4 .7H a O), appears in capillary fibres 
or aoicular crystals, and it also occurs in a loose, mealy 
powder; its colour is white, grayish, or yellowish; 
it is transparent, or translucent, with a saltish, bitter 
taste. It iB soluble in its own weight of cold water, 
and effloresces on exposure to the air. It occurs 
at Montmartre, in Spain, in Chili, and in the Ken- 
tucky Mammoth Caves. Most of the commercial 
salt is, however, manufactured from Icirseritc 
(MgS0 4 .H a 0), which occurs in the salt -beds of 
Stassfurt It is used in modicine as a purgative, 
and in the cotton manufacture for warp -sizing. 
Dyers also use considerable amounts of it The 
English name is derived from the circumstance of 
its having been first procured from the mineral 
waters at Epsom. See Magnesium. 

EQUATION, in mathematics, the statement in 
symbols of the equality of two or other mathematical 
expressions. The assertion of equality is made by 
writing the sign = (read ‘is equal to T or 'equals’) 
between the expressions. Tlius: fix + 7 = 32, and 
o** + 6x + e=O f are equations, each of which indi- 
cates the equality of the quantity written on the 
left of the wen ( = ) to that written on the right of 
the sign. Usually the object of writing down an 
alrabraic equation is to express in symbols known 
relations between given and unknown quantities, 
>0 that by algebraic processes the latter may be de- 
termined in terms of the former. For example, the 
fint of tiie equations displayed above is the alge- 
braical expression of the following problem : — Find 
a number such that if it be multiplied by fi, and 7 
added to the product, the sum shall be 82. The 
symbol x there represents the unknown number; 
it is shown in the equation multiplied by 6, and the 
product is oonneoted by the sign ( + ), which signifies 
addition, with the number 7, and on the right-hand 
side of the sign ( = ) is written 82, the number to 
w Wch by the conditions of the problem the ram 
above mentioned is equal 
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Unknown quantities are generally represented by 
the last few letters of the alphabet, x, y, r, and 
sometimes some of the others; and the different 
sorts of equations are named from the forms in which 
the unknown quantities appear. Thus equations 
are said to be of the first, second, third, Ac., degree 
according as the highest power of the unknown 
quantity involved is the first, second, third, Ao. 
ax + b=o is of the first degree; ox 1 + toss it of the 
second degree; <ut?=c-b is an equation of the 
third degree. An equation of the nth degree has 
n roots, and is not completely solved till all are 
found; of these roots, however, an even number 
may be imaginary. Equations of the first and 
second degrees are very easy of solution, but no 
general method can be given for those of the fifth 
and higher degrees. Again, there are trigono- 
metrical equations, which contain such trigono- 
metrical functions, as they are oalled, of the unknown 
quantity, as sin x, cosy; and transcendental equations 
which oontain such funotions as log x, e*. These are, 
however, not generally discussed in the great and 
most important branch of algebra technically oalled 
theory of equation*. Identical equation* or identi - 
tics are questions which are true whatever be the 
values assigned to the symbols involved. Some 
identities are of very great importance in mathe- 
matics, for example, a a -6 a =(o4 6) (a -6). 

EQUATION, in astronomy, any quantity to be 
added to or subtracted from the mean motion of any 
heavenly body, in order to determine its tiue plaoe 
at any given time. Thus we have the equation of 
the centre, a quantity to be added to or subtracted 
from the anomaly, in order to determine the true 
position of a heavenly 
body. For instance : let 
the curve EOF represent 
the earth’s orbit (which 
is an ellipse), ir the line 
of the apsides, and a the 
position of the sun. When 
the earth is in any position as c, the line a 0 drawn 
from the sun to the planet is the radius vector, then 
will the angle oaf be the anomaly, or the angular 
distance from the perihelion. Were the earth’s mo- 
tion uniform the increase or decrease of this angle 
would be equal in equal times, and the mean anomaly 
would be the true anomaly; but the earth's motion 
is retarded as it advances from F to o, is slowest at 
k, and is accelerated from that point, the aphelion, 
through the other half of its orbit till it arrives at F, 
the perihelion. The quantity to be added to tbe mean 
angular motion, during one portion of the orbit, or 
subtracted from it in the other, in order to find the 
true anomaly, is called the equation of the centre. 

EQUATION, in chemistry, is a collection of 
symbols to denote that two or more definite bodies 
— simple or compound — have been brought within 
the sphere of chemical action, that a reaction has 
taken plaoe, and that new bodies are produced. It 
is called an equation, because the total weight of the 
substances concerned remains tbe same. An equa- 
tion is possible, therefore, only where it is known 
what has happened to all the bodies, or when all 
matter has been accounted for. On the other hand, 
an equation is not necessarily correct because the 
weight of the bodies on the two sides is equal : the 
bodies must be represented as in proper combination 
with each other. An equation therefore denotes noA 
merely equality of weight but tbe result of a chemical 
action, and it is nothing else than the expression In 
brief of tbe result of a chemical Investigation. No- 
thing can be predicted from the mere weights of tbs 
substances what will take plaoe chemically, and ft Is 
only after this has been determined experimentally 
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that the equation rep re se nting the distribution of the 
weights of the homes concerned can be calculated 
and written out symbolically. 

EQUATION, Pebsonal In astronomical obser- 
vations depending on time, for example in observ- 
ing the time of passage of a star across the middle 
wire of the transit instrument, it is found that two 
observers always assign slightly different instants 
for that of the occurrence of the event. One ob- 
server is found always to record it as happening 
a little sooner than the right time, another always 
a little later. With skilled observers this error is 
found to be nearly constant The correction applied 
lev it is called the personal equation. 

EQUATION OF TIME, in astronomy, denotes 
tile difference between mean and apparent time, or 
the reduction of the apparent unequal time, or mo- 
tion of the sun or a planet, to equable and mean time 
or motion. If the earth had only a diurnal motion, 
without an annual, any given meridian would revolve 
freon the sun to the sun again in the same space of 
time as from any star to the same star again, because 
the sun would never change his place with respect 
to the stars. But as the earth advances almost a 
degree in its orbit in the time that it turns east- 
ward round its axis, whatever star passes over the 
meridian on any day with the sun, will pass over the 
same meridian on the next day, when the sun is 
almost a degree short of it, that is 3 minutes 56 
seconds sooner. If the year contained only 360 days, 
as the ecliptic does 360°, and the sun’s motion were 
equable, his apparent place would change a degree 
every day, and then the sidereal days would be 4 
minutes shorter than the solar. The mean and ap- 
parent solar days are never equal except when the 
sun’s daily motion in right ascension is 59"; which is 
nearly the case about the 15th of April, the 15th of 
June, the 1st of September, and 24th of December, 
when the equation iB zero; and it is at its greatest 
about the 1st of November, when it iB 16 minutes 
14 seoonds. 


EQUATOR By the celestial equator is under- 
stood that imaginary great circle in the heavens, the 
plane of which is perpendicular to the axis of the 
earth; it is everywhere 90° distant from the celestial 
poles, which ooincide with the extremities of the 
earth's axis, supposed to be produced to meet the 
heavens, and its axis is this produced axis. It divides 
the oelestial sphere into the northern and southern 
hemispheres. During his apparent yearly course the 
sun iB twice in the equator, at the beginning of Bpring 
and of autumn. (See Equinox and Day.) Then the 
day and night are equal — whence the name of equinox. 
The situation of the stars, with respect to the equa- 
tor, is determined by their dedication and right as- 
cension (which see). The terrestrial equator,. called 
by mariners simply the line, is that greifc circle 
of our globe, every point of whioh is 90° from the 
poles, which are also its poles, and its axis is the axis 
of the earth. It is in the plane of the celestial equa- 
tor. All places which are on it have invariably equal 
days and nights. (See Day.) Our earth is divided 
by it into the northern and southern hemispheres, 
from this cirde is reckoned the latitude of places, 
both north and south. See Latitude. 

EQUATORIAL. The telescope used in obser- 
vatories for searching the heaven*. Other instru- 
ments, the transit instrument and the mural circle, 
are only used for stare that are crossing the meridian. 
The equatorial is movable about two mutually per- 
pendicular axes, one of which points to the pole of 
the heavens. It oan be moved so as to point in any 
required direction, and on aooount of on# of the axes 
round which it turns pointing to tits oelestial pole, 
It fellows a star by means of a single motion. 


EQUERRY, in Britain, an officer of state under 
the master of the horse. There are six equerries, 
who ride abroad with the sovereign; for whioh pur- 
pose they give their attendance monthly, one at a 
time. The clerk-marshal, as the chief equerry is 
styled, has a salary of £500 per *rinnm | and 
equerries in ordinary have £300. 

EQUESTRIAN ORDER* the order of ‘Knights’ 
in ancient Rome. The equites or knights did not 
at first form a distinct order in the state, but were 
merely selected, 100 from each of the three tribes, 
as the body-guard of the king. Their number was 
afterwards increased ; but when the equites became 
a distinct order, or class, is not known with oer- 
tainty; it was probably soon after the expulsion 
of the kings. None but those who were named by 
the censor belonged to the order of equites; they 
were taken from plebeian or patrician families, and 
those who were of illustrious descent were called 
illustres , speciosi, &c. Their number was not fixed. 
In the later periods of the republic^ property of the 
value of 400 scstertia was required for admission into 
it. The privileges of a knight or eques were, 1, to 
receive a horse from the state, as well as a sum of 
money for its keep; 2, a gold ring (hence armvlo aureo 
donari, to have a gold ring granted one, that is, 
to be made a knight) ; 3, anguatus damns, a narrow 
strip of purple on the tunic; 4, a particular Beat on 
public occasions. At first their duty was to serve 
the republic in war; but at a later period they be- 
came judges and farmers of the public revenues. 
Caius and Tiberius Gracchus wrested the right of 
being judges from the senate, and gave it to the 
equites. Some authors date the elevation of the 
equites to a third class at this period. Every fifth 
year the censor held a review of the eqimA% on which 
occasion they passed before him, leading their horses. 
If any one of their number had been guilty of any 
offence, even if he had only neglected his horse, the 
censor ordered it to be sold, which was equivalent to 
degrading him from the order; hence advmere equum, 
to take away his horse, that is, to degrade a knight. 
Others who had committed slighter offenoes, for which 
they were to be deprived of their rank, were omitted 
in the list, which was read aloud by the censor. The 
first on the list was called pcinccps. The farmers of 
the revenue were divided into classes, each having 
a president, called magister societatis ; the members 
were called publicani. Under the later emperors the 
order disappeared from the stage of political life. 

EQUIDAS, the horse family, a family of the 
order Ungulate, including the horse, the ass, the 
mule, the zebra, the quagga, the dziggethai, and the 
dauw. They have but a single toe at the end of 
each of the limbs, and this toe is incased in a single 
undivided hoof. There are, however, on each side of 
the metacarpus and metatarsus two small rudiment- 
ary processes representing two lateral toes. The 
Equid» have six incisors in each jaw, and six molars 
on each side in each jaw. The males have also two 
small canine teeth in the upper jaw, and sometimes 
in both jaws. The stomach is simple, but the intes- 
tines are long and the emeum large. The female has 
two teats placed on the pubes. This family is di- 
vided into two genera, Equus (the horse), which has 
the tail covered with long hair to the base, the fore 
and hind legs with a wart on the inner aide; and 
A sinus (including the aas, zebra, quagga, Ac.), which 
haa the tail oovered with long hair at the extremity; 
the mane of the horse is long and flowing jrhfl* that 
of this genus is short and upright It tile h a res' # 
ooat three is an obvious tendenoy to the fatmation of 
small round spots of a different shade frem that of 
the pound, while in the genus Arina if the bisi kings 
are invariably disposed in stripes. 
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EQUINOCTIAL, in astronomy, synonymous with 
equator. When the con is on the equator there ia 
equal length of day and night over all the earth: 
hf pwA the name eqmoetial. See Equator. 

EQUINOCTIAL GALES, storms which are ob- 
served generally to take place about the time of the 
aun’a crossing the equator or equinoctial line, that ul 
at the vernal and autumnal equinox, in March and 
September. See Equinox. 

EQUINOCTIAL POINTS are the two points 
wherein the equator and ecliptic intersect each other; 
the one, being in the first point of Aries, is called the 
vernal point; and the other, in the first point of Libra, 
the autunynalpomt. 

•EQUINOX is that time of the year when the day 
and night are equal: the length of the day is then 
twelve hours; the sun is ascending six hours, and 
descending the same time. This is the case twice a 
year, in spring mid in autumn, when the sun is on 
the equator. When the sun is in this situation the 
horizon of every place is divided into two equal parts 
by the circle bounding light and darkness; hence the 
sun is visible everywhere twelve hours, and invisible 
for the same time in each twenty-four hours. (See 
Day.) The vernal equinox is on the 21st March, and 
marks the beginning of spring; the autumnal is on the 
23d September, which is considered the commence- 
ment of autumn ; at all other times the lengths of 
the day and of the night are unequal, and their differ- 
ence is the greater the more we approach either pole, 
and in the same latitude it is everywhere the same. 
Under the line this inequality entirely vanishes; 
there, during the day, which is equal to the night, 
the sun alwayB ascends six hours, and descends six 
hours. In the opposite hemisphere of our earth the 
inequality of the days increases in proportion to the 
latitude: the days increase there while they diminish 
with us, and vice vena. The points where the eclip- 
tic comes in contact with the equator are called 
equinoctial points. The vernal equinoctial point was 
formerly at the entrance of the constellation of Aries; 
hence the next thirty degrees of the ecliptic, reck- 
oned eastward from it, have been called Aries; but 
this point long ago deserted the constellation of Aries, 
and now stands under Pisces ; for it is found by ob- 
servation that the equinoctial points, and all the other 
points of the ecliptic, are continually moving back- 
ward or westward ; which retrograde motion of the 
equinoctial points is what is called the precession of 
the equinoxes. (See Precession.) It appears from 
the result of calculations that the path of either of 
the poles is a circle, the poles of which coincide with 
those of the ecliptic, and that the pole will move 
along that circle so slowly as to accomplish the whole 
revolution in about 25,791 yean nearly. The dia- 
meter of this circle is equal to twice the inclination 
of the ecliptic to the equator, or about 47°. Now, 
as the ecliptic is a fixed circle in the heavens, but the 
equator, which must be equidistant from the poles, 
moves with the poles, therefore the equator must be 
constantly changing its intersection with the ecliptic. 
And from the best observations it appean that the 
equator cuts the ecliptic every year 50*25" more to 
the westward than it did the year before; hence the 
•on's arrival at the equinoctial point preoedes its 
arrival at the same fixed point of the heavens every 
year by 20 minutes 23 seconds of time, or by an arc 
of 50*25". Thus, by little and little, these equinoctial 
points will out the ecliptio more and more to the 
» westward, till, after 25,791 yean, they return to the 
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tails. The fructification Is in oval, or oonl- 

cal heads, composed of peltate scales; the spores are 
furnished with two club-shaped elatem, whion exhibit 
a high degree of susceptibility to moisture. Tfca 
stem is striate, and contains articulations, sur- 
rounded at the base with a scarious sheath, which 
is toothed on the margin; the branches are verticil- 
late and destitute of leaves. The E. kyemale (shave- 
grass, Dutch-rush, or soouring-rush) has a remarkably 
rough stem, and ia used for polishing wood, Ivory, 
and the metals; for this purpose a piece of iron wire 
is introduced into the hollow of the stem, whioh is 
then rubbed against the substance under operation. 
The asperity of the cuticle is owing to its containing 
a considerable proportion of silica. It is imported 
into this country in considerable quantities from 
Holland, and is an article of commeroe in other parti 
of Euro pe. 

EQUITY. We call that in a moral sense, equity, 
which is founded in natural justice, in honesty, and 
in right ex ccquo ct homo. So, in an enlarged view (aa 
the learned Blackstone has observed, 3 Comm. 429), 
' equity, in its true and genuine meaning, is the 
soul and spirit of all law; positive law is construed, 
and rational law is made by it. In this, equity la 
synonymous with justice; in that, to the true and 
Bound interpretation of the rule.’ Henoe Grotins 
has defined it to be the correction of that wherein 
the law, by reason of its generality, is deficient. It 
is applied to cases which the law does not exactly 
define, but which it submits to the sound judgment 
of the proper interpreter, arbitrio boni viri permittiL 
In this sense equity must have a place in every 
rational system of jurisprudence; if not in name, at 
least in substance. It is impossible that any code, 
however minute and particular, should embrace or 
provide for the infinite variety of human affairs, or 
should furnish rules applicable to all of them. Every 
system of laws must necessarily be defective; and 
cases must occur to which the antecedent rules can- 
not be applied without injustice, or to whioh they 
cannot be applied at olL It is the office, therefore, 
of a judge to consider whether the antecedent rule 
does apply, or ought, according to the intention of 
the lawgiver, to apply to a given case; and if there 
be two rules nearly approaching to it, but of opposite 
tendency, which ought to govern ; and if there exist 
no exact rule applicable to all the circumstances, 
whether the party has no remedy, or the rule fur- 
nishing the closest analogy ought to be followed. 
The general words of a law may embrace all oa ses; 
and yet it may be clear that all could not have been 
intentionally embraced ; for, if they were, it would 
defeat the obvious objects of the legislation. So 
words of doubtful import may be employed, and of 
a more or less extensive meaning. The question, In 
such cases, must be, in what sense the words were 
used ; and it is the part of a judge to look to the 
objects of the legislature, and to give such a construc- 
tion of the words as will further those objects. He 
is not at liberty to set aside the law, but to expound 
it. Gustos non eonditor juris , jvvare, supplere , inter- 
pretari, mitigare jus civile potuit; mutare vd toUjre 
non potuit (Taylor’s Elements of Civil Law, 214). 
This is an exercise of equitable construction. It Is 
the administration of equity. Henoe arises a variety 
of rules of interpretation of laws according to thsv 
nature and operation, whether they arc remedial or 
penal, or restrictive of general right, or In advance- 
ment of public justice. But this is not the plaoe to 
oonsider those roles, or the application of nsti fa 
different systems of law. 

In the law of England equity has a dtfsreto 
and more restricted meaning. By English law 
remedies for wrongs, or for the enforcement of liffafa 
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have been divided Into two dames — namely, those 1 
administered in such ooarts as were specially desig- 1 
nated ooorta of law, and those administered in courts < 
of equity, the rights secured by the former being i 
called legal ; those secured by the latter being called i 
equitable. The former are said to be rights and < 
remedies at oommon law, the latter rights and i 
remedies in equity. Formerly (and up till a oom- < 
paratively recent time) there were two sets of courts ] 
in England, the courts of common law and the ] 
equity courts, respectively administering justice on 1 
two different systems and principles. It was chan- 1 
oery that had chiefly to administer equity, the equity ] 
courts being the court of the lords justices, of the j 
master of the rolls, and of the three vice-chanoeUors. i 
The distinction between common law and equity < 
began to make itself felt in England at a compara : 
tively early date, and led to direct application of i 
suitors to the king when they found that they could 1 
not obtain the redress they sought from the ordinary : 
courts. In the reign of Edward I. such applications | 
began to be referred to the chancellor, and gradually i 
the equitable jurisdiction of chancery arose. In the ‘ 
reign of Edward III. it became the practice for the < 
chancellor to summon a party complained again Bt to : 
appear before his oourt and answer to the complaint, i 
the party being examined upon oath. In this way 
he oould be compelled to disclose important facts 
bearing upon the question in dispute, while the ordi- 
nary courts could not proceed in this manner. In 
the next reign cases in which trusts were concerned 
were removed from the jurisdiction of the common- 
law courts and were treated as the special province 
of the chancery oourt, as they have ever since been. 
Courts of equity have not been confined to England, 
but naturally passed aB a legal institution to the 
Amerioan and other colonies. In the United States 
the system is not uniform, but in a number of the 
states law and equity are administered in the same 
oourts. In Sootland the Oourt of Session administers 
both law and equity. 

The most general description of a court of equity 
is, that it has jurisdiction in cases where a plain, 
adequate, and complete remedy cannot be had at law, 
that is, in the common law courts. The remedy 
must be plain, for, if it be doubtful and obscure at 
law, equity will assert a jurisdiction. So it must be 
adequate at law; for, if it fall short of what the party 
Is entitled to, that founds a jurisdiction in equity. 
And it must be complete; that is, it must attain its 
full end at lsrw; it must reach the whole mischief, 
and secure the whole right of the party, now and for 
the future; otherwise equity will interpose, and give 
relief. 

The jurisdiction of a oourt of equity Is sometimes 
concurrent with that of oourts of law, and sometimes 
it is exclusive. It exercises concurrent jurisdiction in 
oases where the rights are purely of a legal nature, 
but where other and more efficient aid is required 
than a oourt of law can afford to meet the difficulties 
of the case and insure full redress. In some of these 
oases oourts of law formerly refused all redress, but 
now will pant it. But the jurisdiction having been 
once justly acquired at a tune when there was no 
such radraas at law it is not now relinquished. The 
most oommon exercise of concurrent jurisdiction is 
in oaass of aooount, accident, dower, fraud, mistake, 
partnership, and partition. The remedy is here often 
more complete and effectual than it can be at law. 
In many cases falling under these heads, and espe- 
cially in some cases of fraud, mistake, and aoddent, 
oourts of law cannot and do not afford any redress; 
hi others they do, but not always in so perfect a 
manner. A oourt of eouity also is assistant to the 
jurisdiction of oourts of law, in many cases, where 


the latter have no like authority. It will remove 
legal impediments to the fair decision of a question 
depending at law. It will prevent a party from 
improperly setting up at a trial some title or claim 
which would be inequitable. It will compel him to 
discover, on his own oath, facts which he knows am 
material to the right of the other party, but which a 
oourt of law cannot compel the party to discover. 
It will perpetuate the testimony of witnesses to 
rights and titles which are in danger of being lost 
before the matter can be tried. It will provide for 
the safety of property in dispute pending litigation. 
It will counteract and control or set aside fraudulent 
judgments. It will exercise in many cases an ezclu- 
I rive jurisdiction. This it does in all cases of merely 
equitable rights , that is, such rights as are not recog- 
nised in courts of law. Most cases of trust and con- 
fidence fall under this head. Its exclusive jurisdic- 
tion is also extensively exercised in granting special 
relief beyond the reach of the oommon law. It will 
pant injunctions to prevent waste or irreparable 
injury, or to secure a settled right, or to prevent vexa- 
tious litigations, or to compel the restitution of title- 
deeds; it will appoint receivers of property where it 
is in danger of misapplication; it will compel the 
surrender of securities improperly obtained; it will 
prohibit a party from leaving the country in order 
to avoid a suit; it will restrain any undue exercise 
of a legal right against conscience and equity; it will 
decree a specific performance of contracts respecting 
real estates ; it will in many cases supply the imper- 
fect execution of instruments, and reform and alter 
them according to the real intention of the parties; 
it will grant relief in cases of lost deeds or securities; 
and in all cases in which its interference is asked its 
general rule is that he who asks equity must do equity. 
If a party, therefore, should ask to have a bond for 
an usurious debt given up equity could not decree it 
unless he could bring into court the money honestly 
due without usury. This is a very general and im- 
perfect outline of the jurisdiction of a court of equity, 
m respect to which it has been justly remarked that 
in matters within its exclusive jurisdiction, where 
substantial justice entitles the party to relief, but 
the positive law is silent, it is impossible to define 
the boundaries of that jurisdiction, or to enumerate 
with precision its various principles. Large powers 
are now given to all branches of the new Supreme 
Court of Judicature to administer equity, though 
many matters of equitable jurisdiction remain to be 
dealt with by the Chancery division of the High 
Court in the first instance. See the valuable works 
on Equity by Maddock and Jeremy, Lord Bedes- 
dale, Ac. 

EQUITY OF REDEMPTION. Upon a mort- 
gage, although the estate, upon nonpayment of the 
money, becomes vested in the mortgagee, yet equity 
considers it only a pledge for the money, and gives 
the party a right to redeem, which is called his equity 
of redemption. If the mortgagee is desirous to bar 
the equity of redemption he may oblige the mort- 
gager either to pay the money or be foreclosed of his 

a uity, which is done by proceedings in chancery by 
LI of foreclosure. See Mobtoaob. 
EQUIVALENT. As the quantities by weight 
of bodies which combine with hydrogen, oxygen, and 
one another are fixed, there is always one simplest 
proportion in which they can be regarded as com- 
bining with or substituting one another. This quan- 
tity was called by Dalton the atomic weight, beoauss 
he considered these proportions as the comparative 
: weights of the atoms, or ultimate particles of the 
i bodies. The term, however, was regarded as hypo- 
i thetdoaL and both combining proportion and equiv* 

latter, wbkh was 


tactical, and both combining 
alent were proposed instead. 
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foggesled by Dr. Wollaston, vm accepted, and wm 
tOlqnita recently applied to elements and compounds. 
It haa been shown, however, that quantities were 
thna atyled equivalent, wiiioh were not so in any 
jtw— of the term. Thus, while one part by weight 
of hydrogen oombinea with 8 of oxygen, and 8 of 
oxygen with 14 of nitrogen, thia quantity of nitrogen 
combines not with 1 but with 3 of hydrogen. Strictly, 
therefore, the quantity of nitrogen equivalent to 1 
of hydrogen is 4§. The older equivalent nota- 
tion was consequently irregular ana unsystematic, 
—equivalents being used in some cases but not in 
others. Henoe has arisen the modern use of the 
word, in which it is expressly distinguished from the 
combining proportion or atomic weight The latter 
is the number which best denotes the proportion in 
which the substance reacts chemically with all other 
bodies, and which is fixed by reference not to mere 
proportional weight, but also to vapour density, 
specific heat, crystalline form, diffusion, Ac.; physical 
phenomena, in which certain relations are so constant 
that they presumably indicate natural laws. The 
former simply denotes the proportion by weight in 
which a body combines with or replaces a unit of 
hydrogen. 

In some cases the equivalent coincides with the 
combining proportion, in others it does not. Thus 
they coincide in the case of fluorine, chlorine, bro- 
mine, iodine, lithium, sodium, potassium, silver, and 
one or two others. In general, however, the com- 
bining weight is some multiple of the equivalent; 
thus the combining weights of oxygen, sulphur, 
selenium, and a large number of the metals, are 
double their equivalents; of nitrogen and some 
others, three times; of carbon, tin, Ac., four times, 
and so on. With regard to the total equivalency of 
some elements, chemists are not agreed, and indeed 
it may be questioned whether the whole doctrine is 
anything more than a vague hypothesis. 

ERA See Epoch and ^Era. 

ERAS!), Sebastien, a celebrated musical instru- 
ment maker, bom at Straeburg in 1752, went to Paris 
at the age of eighteen, and in concert with his brother, 
J ean Baptiste, produced pianofortes so superior to any 
that had previously been made in France that his fame 
quickly spread, and orders flowed in upon him from 
all auarters. During the revolution he came to Eng- 
land and established a manufactory in London, and 
when peace was restored his life was passed between 
that dty and Paris. His improvements upon the harp, 
more especially that of the double movement, the 
principle of which he afterwards communicated to 
the piano, entitle him to high merit as an inventor. 
He died in 1831. 

ERASISTRATU8, a celebrated Greek physician, 
said to have been grandson of Aristotle. He lived 
in the third century before the Christian era. He 
was the court physician of Seleucus Nicator, king of 
Syria, and has rendered himself famous by the sagacity 
with which he discovered the malady of Antiochus, 
the king's son. The king had married in his old age 
a beautiful lady, Stratonice, and the young prince 
fell madly in iove with her, but preferred to pine 
away in silence rather than disclose his passion. 
Erasistratus resolved to save the prince, but this 
required delicate manoeuvring. He went and told 
the king that his son was dying of a broken heart 
because an insuperable obstacle stood between him 
*od the object of his paarion. 1 Who is the object of 
his passion T inquired the king. * My wife,’ replied 
the physician; and as Seleucus implored Erasistratus 
to give up his Wife to the prinoe Erasistratus asked 
the king if he would do so if he was so situated. 
'Would to Heaven this were the easel* answered 
•he king; *1 would not only give him Stratonice, but 
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my whole k i n gd om , if tint would lava Ms lift.' 
Then Er a sistr atus told the king the whole truth, — ^ 
the prinoe was made happy in the possnssion of the 
fair StratonJoe and several provinces of the empire. 
Erasistratus was munificently rewarded for his ta ct 
and sagacity. Shortly after this event he want to 
Alex andria, where he gave up practising as a phy- 
sician and devoted himself to the study of anatomy. 
He was the first who systematically dissected the 
human body, and his description of the brain and 
nerves is much more exact than any given by his 
predecessors. He classified the nerves into nsrves of 
sensation and of looomotion, and it is said had almost 
stumbled upon the discovery of the drculation of the 
blood. He was remarkably averse to blood-letting 
and the giving of purgatives, relying chiefly upon 
diet and regimen, bathing, exercise, friction, and the 
most simple articles of the vegetable kingdom, for the 
restoration and preservation of health. He wrote 
several works on anatomy, practical medicine, and 
pharmacy, of which only the titles remain, together 
with a great number of short fragments prararved fay 
Galen and other ancient medical writers. 

ERASMUS, Desidebiub, a celebrated scholar, 
was bom at Rotterdam in 1467, being the illegitimate 
son of a Dutchman of Gouda, by natite Gerard— of 
which Desiderius is the Latin, and Erasmus, or. 
more correctly, Erasmius, the Grade equivalent — ana 
the daughter of a physician. He was a singing-boy 
in the Cathedral of Utrecht till his ninth year, then 
entered the school at Deventer, where he displayed 
such brilliant powers that it was predicted that he 
would be the most learned man of his time. After 
the death of his parents, whom he lost in his four- 
teenth year, his guardians compelled him to enter a 
monastery; and at the age of seventeen he amumed 
the monastic habit The Bishop of Cambray deliv- 
ered him from this constraint In 1492 he travelled 
to Paris to perfect himself in theology and polite 
literature. He there became the instructor of several 
rich Englishmen, from one of whom — Lord Montjoy 
— he received a pension for life. He accompanied 
them to England in 1497, where he was graciously 
received by the king. He returned soon after to 
Paris, and then travelled into Italy to incre a se bis 
stock of knowledge. In Bologna, where he received 
the degree of Doctor of Theology, he was one day 
mistaken, on account of his white scapulary, for one 
of the physicians who attended those side of the 
plague; and, not keeping out of the way of the 
people, as such persons were required to do, he was 
stoned, and narrowly escaped with his life. This 
accident was the occasion of his asking a dispensa- 
tion from the vows of his order, which the pope 
granted him. He visited Venice, Padua, and Rome; 
but brilliant as were the offers here made him, be 
preferred the invitation of his friends in England, 
where the favour in which he stood with Henry 
VIII. promised him still greater advantages. When 
he visited the lord-chancellor, Sir Thomas Mora, 
without making himself known to Mm, the chancellor 
was so delighted with his conversation that he ex- 
claimed, * You are either Erasmus or the devfl.' or Be 
was offered a benefice, but was unwilling to fetter 
himself by an office of this kind. He was for a short 
time professor of Greek at Oxford. He afterwards 
travelled through Germany and the Netherlands, 
and went to Basel, where he had his works printed 
by Froben. He died in 1586. His tomb may' be 
seen at Basel, in the Calvinistic cathe dr al. 

To profound and extensive learning Erasmus joined 
a refined taste and a d el i c a te wit Naturally fond of 
tranquillity and independence, he preferred the plea- 
sure of literary ease and retirement to the pomp of 
high life. His caution and worldly pruden c e of fend e d 
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many of the beet men of hie times. He did great and 
lasting service to the cause of the revival of learning. 
Although he took no direct part in the Reformation, 
and was reproached by Luther for lukewarmness, 
he attacked the disorders of monastioism and the 
prevalent superstitions, and everywhere promoted the 
cause of truth. He wished for a general ecclesiastical 
council, to be composed of the most learned and 
enlightened men, but had not the satisfaction of 
seeing his wish accomplished. What he did to serve 
the world was effected by his writings, whioh will 
always be prized for their interesting matter and grace- 
ful style. The best edition is by Le Clero (Leyden, 
1703, ten vols. folio). Besides his editions of various 
classics, the first edition of the Greek Testament from 
MSS. (with Latin translation), and his other philo- 
logical and theological writings, we will only mention 
his well-known book in praise of folly, Encomium 
Moriee, and his Colloquies. His letters are very valu- 
able in reference to the history of that period. Among 
the various biographies of Erasmus we may mention 
that by Robert B. Drummond (London, 1873, two 
vols.), and the Lifeand Letters by J. A. Froude (1894). 

ERASTIANISM. See next article. 

ERASTUS (the Grmco-Latin equi valent of Lieber), 
the learned name of Thomas Lieber, a German physi- 
cian, who maintained the opinions from which the 
well-known epithet of Erastiai i, as now used, is de- 
rived. They are contained in a treatise of his on 
Excommunication, in which he declared that the 
Chnroh was entirely subservient to the civil power, 
and had no right to refuse the sacraments to, or pass 
ecclesiastical censures on, any one, and that the 
secular magistrate had the entire and exclusive cog- 
nizance of all offences, civil and religious. Erastus 
was born at Baden, in Switzerland, or near Baden- 
weiler, in 1524. He studied theology, philosophy, 
and literature at the University of Basel, and after- 
wards visited Italy, where he devoted himself to 
medicine. He was successively professor of medicine 
at Heidelberg, and of ethics at Basel, where he died 
on Jan. 1, 1583. He also wrote on the Lord’s 
Supper, besides a number of medical works. 

ERASURE, or Rasuhe, in law, the Bcraping or 
shaving of any deed or other written instrument for 
the purpose of amendment or alteration. In Eng- 
land an erasure or Interlineation is presumed in a 
deed, in the absence of rebutting evidence, to have 
been made before or at its execution; in a will it is 
presumed to have been made after its execution. 
Erasure in a deed, without consent of the party 
bound by it, will make it void. In Scotland it is 
inferred that all erasures and alterations have been 
made after the execution of the deed. Oare must 
be taken in all oases that all words erased, deleted, 
altered, or added should be written in the margin, 
or in the body of the writing if before signature, 
and that suon erasures and alterations be duly 
signed by the party bound, and by the witnesses. 

ERATO (from Greek erad , I love), one of the 
Muses, whose name signifies loving, or lovely. She 

n idec over the songs of lovers, and touches, as Ovid, 
is Art of Love, informs us, the hearts of the 
ooldest maidens by her tender lays. See Muses. 
Erato is also the name of one of the planetoids. 

ERATOSTHENES, a learned Greek in the times 
of the Ptolemies, born at Cyrene, in Africa, B.O. 276. 
He became librarian at Alexandria, and improved 
the soienoe of mathematical geography, which he 
reduced to system. He gained his greatest renown 
by his investigations of the Bize of the earth, his 
estimate of the circumference of which was sur- 
prisingly near the truth. He wrote also on chrono- 
logy, grammar, &c., and was oonaidered no mean 
poet He rendered much service to astronomy, and 


first observed the obliquity of the ecliptic. He died 
about B.a 196, and is said to have starved himself 
to death after becoming blind. The extant frag- 
ments of his writings were collected by Bemhardy 
in his Eratosthenica (1822) ; his geographical frag- 
ments were published by Berger in 1880. 

ERBIUM, along with yttrium and a number of 
other rare elements, occurs in some rare mineral*, 
the chief sources being euxinite, fergusonite, and 

f adolinite, in which it exists as a silicate or tantklate. 
ts compounds were first distinguished by Mosander 
in 1843 from those of yttrium, while subsequent 
investigators have tried to show that no suoh bodies 
exist, but are mere mixtures of others. Further 
examination of the subject has, however, established 
the existence of this element. Its separation from 
the minerals in which it oocurs is an excessively 
laborious and difficult operation. It iB obtained 
from gadolinite by decomposing with hydrochloric 
acid, precipitating with oxalic acid, dissolving in 
nitric acid, adding Bolid sulphate of potassium, filter- 
ing, and adding oxalic acid to precipitate the erbia 
and yttria. This process is repeated till the com- 
pound, examined by the spectroscope, is seen to be 
free from didymium. The erbium and yttrium 
nitrates are afterwards separated by repeated crystal- 
lizations. Metallic erbium has not yet been obtained. 
Its oxide is a yellow or orangu-ooloured, or, accord- 
ing to others, a rose-red powder, remaining after 
ignition of the oxalate or nitrate. The hydrated 
oxide is a white gelatinous precipitate whioh absorbs 
carbonic acid from the air, and which readily dis- 
sol ves in acids, forming pink or rose coloured salts. 
They have an astringent taste. Erbium compounds 
are especially distinguished by their spe&ra. When 
oxide of erbium is heated to a white heat, it emits 
an intense green light which, in the spectroscope, is 
found to be continuous, but intersected by a number 
of bright bands. In solution, however, erbium com- 
pounds absorb certain rays, and these are found to- 
coincide with the lines of greatest intensity in the 
emission spectrum. In this respeot erbium resembles 
didymium (which see), but the spectra of the two 
bodies are absolutely different from one another. 

ERCILLA Y ZUNIGA, Don Alonso de, knight 
of the order of Santiago, and chamberlain to the Em- 
peror Rudolph, the third son of a Spanish jurist, who- 
was also a knight of the above order. When he was 
bom is uncertain, but it was before 1540, most proba- 
bly in 1 533. His mother, from whom he inherited the 
name of Zufiiga, carried him, after the early death 
of his father, to the court of the Empress Isabella, 
oonsort of Charles V. The young Alonso was page 
to the Infant Don Philip, and accompanied him on 
his travels through the Netherlands and a part of 
Germany, and through Italy, Poland, Bohemia, and 
Hungary, and in 1554 went with him to England, on 
the occasion of his marriage with Queen Mary. Soon 
after this, an insurrection breaking out among the 
Arauoanians, a tribe of Indians on the coast of Chili, 
Ercilla joined an expedition seut against them. 
The difficulties the Spaniards had to encounter, the 
heroic resistance of the natives, and the multitude of 
gallant deeds by which the war was signalized, in- 
spired the young and brave Ercilla with the idea of 
making it the subject of an epio poem, to whioh he 
gave the name of La Arauoana. He began the work 
on the spot, writing often during the night what had 
been achieved in the day ('now handling the sword, 
now the pen’), and was obliged Sometimes, forwent 
of paper, to use pieces of leather. Ercilla is said 
afterwards to have oome near losing hjs lift by 
reason of a groundless charge of mutiny, and to 
have been actually on the scaffold before his inno- 
oenoe was made known. He returned to Spain after 
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hiring finished the firet part at hb epic. All this 
hB Dofonned baton completing hb twenty-ninth 
vbbxT In 1670 he married Marie Bonn at Madrid, 
whose charms and virtues are celebrated by him in 
virions passages of his poem. In 1560 the first fif- 
teen m™*** nf w his poem, in 1578 a second, and in 1590 
i third part were added, making in all thirty-seven 
cantos; he did not live, however, to complete the 
work. His merits ware not rewarded ; for he died 
it Madrid in great poverty and obscurity. The time 
md circumstances of his death are uncertain; he 
must have been alive, however, in 1596, os Mos- 
quero, in his book on military discipline, speaks of 
him as bis contemporary. He left no legitimate 
children.' 

The Araucana is an historical epic in the octave 
measure, in which the author confines himself, with 
the exception of some episodes and a few fictions, to 
the exact historical course of events. Hence the 
poem often assumes almost the character of a chro- 
nicle. Voltaire’s judgment on this poem (in his 
Essal sur la Po&ie dpique) shows that he had not 
read it Cervantes, in the sixth book of Don Quixote, 
ranks it by the side of the best Italian epics; but 
probably few persons, uninfluenced by patriotic pride, 
will agree with him. It has been continued by a 
certain Don Diego de Santisteban Osorio. Lope de 
Vega has taken from the epic of Ercilla the materials 
for his piece Arauoa Conquered. The best editions 
are those published at Madrid in 1776 and 1828. 
It has been translated into Italian, and twice into 
French, but abridged (Paris, 1824). See Arau- 

CANIAN8. 

ERDMANN, Otto LinnA This distinguished 
chemist was the son of the physician who introduced 
vaccination into Saxony, and he was born at Dresden 
April 11, 1804. After his school instruction he was 
apprenticed to an apothecary, studied medicine, and 
devoted himself at last to chemistry. At the age of 
twenty-one he became a teacher, two years later 
extraordinary professor, and was finally appointed to 
the newly-founded chair of technical chemistry in 
Leipzig, which office he held till his death. As a 
teacher he excelled in the clearness and elegance 
both of his lectures and of his experimental illustra- 
tions, and had the power of creating and sustaining 
interest in his subject. His own researches embrace 
a wide range of subjects. He examined minutely 
the technology of nickel, and described some of its 
compounds; analyzed a number of minerals and slags, 
and experimented on several other points of inorganic 
chemistry. In organic chemistry his chief research 
is upon indigo, in the oourse of which he discovered 
isatin, but there are besides a great number of other 
researches, u upon colouring matters, sugar, butyric 
odd, phloridzin and salicin, Ac. Ac. The most im- 
portant work in which he engaged was that upon 
the combining weights of several of the elements. 
In company with Marchand he made determinations 
of oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, sulphur, calcium, copper, 
mercury, and some others, and his numbers have been 
hilly confirmed by subsequent experimenters. Erd- 
mann was the author of a chemical text-book, and for 
Buuiy years conducted the Journal fur technische 
und dkonomische Ohemie, which was afterwards 
changed to the Journal fiir praktische Ohemie, peri- 
odicals amounting to 100 volumes, the latter still 
occupying an important place. Besides his profes- 
sional duties Ernmann fo und tim e for engaging in 
various oonoerns connected with the town of Leipzig, 
and his advice and knowledge thus became of use to 
his fellow-citizens snore directly even than by his 
prof eaaacUl "Instruction. He died October 9, 1869, 
after a painful IHiut 

EBJSBUfl, in the Greek mythology, the oon of 


Chaos and Darkneat He married hb sister, Night, 
and was the father of the Light and Day. The 
Moirai, or Fates, by aoxne are called his danghtan. 
He waa transformed into a river, and plunged into 
Tartarus, because he aided the Titans. From him 
the name Erebus waa given to the infernal regions, 
particularly that port off it which la designated m the 
abode of virtuous shades, and from which they pom 
over immediately to the Elysian fields. Erebus Ja 
■till sometimes used for the infernal regions. 
ERECHTHEUS. See Ebiohthonius. 

EREMA C AUSIS, slow combustion (from Greek 
Srtma, gently, and kauris, burning), a term employed 
by Liebig to denote the gradual oombination of the 
constituents of a combustible substance with the oxy- 
en of the air. It is distinguished from fermentation 
y not apparently requiring oontact with a ferment 
that is, a substance undergoing decomposition, and 
maintaining it in others; and from putrefaction by 
both being unable to maintain itself without air, and 
to communicate its influence to other bodies. Under 
particular circumstances, however, decay may be- 
come putrescence, and putrescence decay, by alter- 
ing the amount of air supplied. Eremacausis may 
take place either in nitrogenized or in non-nitrogen- 
ized matter, and a great number of actions are ascribed 
by Liebig to its influence. The conversion of aloohol 
into vinegar, of nitrogen into nitric acid, of wood Into 
the brown substance called humus; the gradual oxi- 
dation of vegetable and animal tissues and fluids, the 
bleaching of cloth by exposure to light, air, and mois- 
ture, are all instances of this action. To produce it, 
however, certain conditions are necessary: moisture 
is required, aod a definite temperature, which differs 
for different substances. This slow combustion, 
therefore, is prevented by lowering the temperature, 
excluding oxygen and water, and applying the or- 
dinary antiseptics. That the action is really slow 
combustion is shown by different phenomena. If a 
decaying body be kept in contact with a limited 
amount of air the oxygen is slowly removed and 
carbonic add and water are given off. If cloth be 
exposed too long in bleaching the fibre in gradually 
disorganized and converted into a humus-like sub- 
stance. In eremacausis the oxygen of the air com- 
bines first with the hydrogen, and the carbon com- 
bines with oxygen already contained in the substanoe, 
and hence, as the decay advances, the residue beoomes 
always richer in carbon, until at last either a nearly 
pure carbonaceous residue is left or a complex but 
stable compound containing carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, incapable of being acted on by the air. In 
this kind of low combustion the heat given off may 
sometimes be hardly appreciable; but when it takes 
place through a large mass of matter, such as heaps 
of coal, cotton waste, especially when oily, lamp- 
black, gunpowder-charcoal, the temperature is per- 
ceptibly higher than the air, and has often risen 
sufficiently to end in a regular combustion. Light is 
often perceived also on decaying woo 1 and animal 
matter. When the decaying body conidns nitrogen 
the phenomena are more complicated, and the sub 
stances obtained depend on the presence of alkalief cr 
alkaline earths. Thus the nitrogen may be evolved 
a a a goo, or it may be converted into ammonia, or 
it may be oxidized to nitric odd. Sometimes also 
the decaying body absorbs nitrogen or ammonia from 
the air, and gives rue to nitrogenized colouring mat- 
ters. The whole subject of eremacausis is extremely 
imperfectly known, and it may be questioned w bertha* 
there is any essential difference between it and other 
forms of decay. 

EREMITE (from the Greek er&mo*, a desert), a 
hermit, or religious devotee who se cl u des hi mse l f 
from society. See Avchokiti. 
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ERFURT, an Important town in the Prussian 
province of Saxony, formerly the capital of Thurin- 
gia, and a fortress Cup till 1878), situated on the river 
Gera* about 18 miles w. of Weimar by rail. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Erfurt was a flour- 
ishing commercial place, chiefly notable for its woollen 
and mien manufactures, while its university made it 
one of the most famous of German cities. It then 
had not less than 60,000 inhabitants, but latterly 
only a fraction of this. In 1867 its population was 
only 41,760; in 1900 it had risen to 86,190. The 
university, established in 1378, was suppressed in 
1816. The town presents an imposing appearance, 
with its many towers, its old cathedral and church 
of St. Severus, situated on a rising ground, and its 
two citadels (no longer used as such). Its trade and 
manufactures have rapidly increased in recent times 
along with its population. The most oharacteristio 
industry is that of flower-growing, plants and Beed 
being exported in enormous quantities, the seed to 
almost all parts of the world. The most important 
edifice is the cathedral, which consists of several 
portions in different styles, forming a striking and 
irregular whole. The large bell called Maria gloriosa, 
made of the finest bell-metal, and weighing 275 owts., 
hangs in one of the towers of the cathedral. The 
oell m which Luther lived while an Augustine monk, 
from 1605 to 1512, containing his Bible, portrait, Ac., 
used to be shown. It was in the Martinsstift or 
orphan-house into which the old AuguBtine convent 
had been converted, but was destroyed by fire, along 
with the relics of Luther, in 1872. According to 
tradition Erfurt was founded as early as the fifth 
oentury, by a certain Erpes. It was not a free 
imperial city, but always maintained a sort of inde- 
pendence, notwithstanding the claims of the Elector 
of Mentz. In 1483 it ooncluded a treaty with 
Saxony, by which it agreed to pay an annual Bum 
for protection. In the seventeenth century the Elec- 
tor of Mentz obtained posBeBBion of it. The Con- 
gress of Erfurt (Sept. -Oct. 1808) was attended by 
Napoleon, Alexander of Russia, and many German 
sovereigns. In 1813 the town was taken by the 
Prussians, after a severe bombardment. In 1814 it 
was granted to Prussia by the Congress of Vienna. 
The government, of which it is the capital, contains 
1263 Bquare miles, with 466,419 inhabitants in 1900. 

ERGOT is a diseased state of the grain of several 
oultivated grasses, particularly rye, which, when in 
this state, is commonly called spurred rye. At the be- 
ginning of the malady the ovary does not appear to 
be affected, retaining its colour, but being a little 
more tender than usual. The ovule iB at that time 
white, but surrounded by a yellow viscid substanoe. 
It then swells immensely, bursts its integuments, 
becomes more or less elongated, with frequently a con- 
siderable curvature, according to the species of grass 
or corn which is attacked; sometimes projecting like a 
oock’s spur (whence the name, whioh is French, and 
means in that language a cock's spur as well as the dis- 
ease) far beyond the surrounding glumes, assuming a 
gray, brownish-purple, violet, or at length a black tint, 
and orowned frequently with the withered style and 
integuments oarned up by the elongated ovule. Often 
only one or two of the grains on a spike are ergoted, 
the ovules of many being abortive, though the dis- 
eased structure has not been perfected. Great diver- 
sity of opinion existed as to the nature of this disease; 
It u now, however, universally recognized as due to the 
presence of a minute parasitical fungus, whioh onuses 
a preternatural growth of the ovule. The rye ergot 
fungus is called the Clavieeps purpurea; its mycelium 
alone exists in ergot, but if the ergoted grains are sown 
the fungus develops itself in the perfect form, growing 
in little tufts from the surface of the ergot, with 


stem about & inch long, and subglobular head. When 
bread containing this substanoe has been eaten it 
produoes serious oonsequenoes, sometimes gangrene 
of the extremities and death. Ergot is an important 
article in materia mediea, It has been found ^peblo 
of exerting a powerful and speoifio aotion upon the 
uterus, and is administered in small dozes to hasten 
delivery in extreme cases. 

Ergot has been repeatedly analyzed, and a variety 
of oily and ill-defined substances from it have been 
described. Among other thingB it yields trimethy- 
lam in when heated with potash or soda, and it has 
been specially attempted to prove that it contains an 
alkaloid as its active principle. A substanoe oalled 
ergotin has been mentioned by three different chem- 
ists, but their observations do not tally, and a second 
alkaloid called ecbolin still requires confirmation. 
According to the most recent account ergotin and 
ecbolin are brown, bitter, alkaline, amorphous pow- 
ders, readily soluble in water and in alcohol, and 
forming amorphous salts. Their physiological action 
is doubtful. The preparations of ergot employed in 
medicines are all mixtures: they are the ethereal ex- 
tract, a deep brown fluid; the alcoholic tincture, red- 
dish brown; and the watery infusion. 

ERIC. Fourteen kings of this name have reigned 
in Sweden, the last of whom ascended the throne on 
the death of his father, Gustavus Vasa, in 1560. He 
exhibited much energy of character, but drove his 
brothers to rebellion by his violence and severity. 
His tyranny and a disgraceful marriage with a 
Swedish peasant girl alienated the minds of his sub- 
jects; and his brothers, John and Charles, formed a 
party against him, which deprived him of the crown 
in 1568 with the consent of the states. He died 
(1577) in prison by poison. He was active and in- 
dustrious. A patron of the arts, he esteemed and 
patronized artists and mechanics, received the Hugue- 
nots with open arms, abolished many superstitious 
usages in religion, and rendered commerce and navi- 
gation flourishing. His judicial institutions, too, are 
particularly worthy of praise. He created a high 
nobility in Sweden, by conferring the dignity of oount 
and baron. 

ERICACEAE, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
deriving its name from its most extensive genus, the 
Erica, or heaths. The order consists of a very small 
number of trees, a great variety of shrubs and under- 
shrubs, having their leaves alternate, opposite, or 
verticillate, generally evergreen and rigid. The calyx 
has four to five divisions, more or less deep; a mono- 
petalous corolla, generally regular, with lobes alter- 
nating with those of the calyx; stamens definite, 
equal in number to the segments of the corolla or 
twice as many. Ovary free, surrounded at the base 
by a disk or scales. The fruit is capsular or baccate, 
and many celled. The order is unknown in very hot 
countries except at considerable elevations. The 
beautiful and showy plants belonging to this order 
are found in great numbers in South Africa, also 
in America, Europe, and Asia. Several narootic and 
poisonous plants belong to this order, such as Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum, Azalea pontica, various Kalmiaa 
and Andromedas. 

ERIOHTHONIUS, or Ereohthiub, in fabulous 
history, the son of Dardanus and Bateia, and grand- 
son of Zeus, was King of Troas. He was the richest 
man in his kingdom, having in his meadows 8000 
mares with foals. Boreas fell in love with one of 
these mares, and transformed himself into a horse. 
The product of this union was twelve oolts, which 
bounded over the plains without injuring a spire of 
grass, and skimmed the waves of the tea. Erich- 
thonius obtained the Kingdom of Troy by the death 
of his brother Hus without children. He married 
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Adtrod*. the daughter of Slmce, by whom (or ao- 
jw Sw to some by Oallirrhoe, the (daughter of Sca- 
nner) he became the father of Troa. 

Another Ehiohthonius, king of Athens, was, as 
(able relates, the son of Hephaestus and Atthis, 
daughter of Oranaus. Erichthonraa was educated in 
ihe temple of Athena by the goddess herself. When 
he grew up he drove Amphlctyon from his throne, 
and reigned in his stead. He erected a statue to 
Athena; or, according to some, a temple in the cita- 
del, and instituted in her honour the festival called 
panathencea. Ihe fabulous history of this Erich- 
thonius is differently related. He is said to have 
had partly the form of a serpent 

ERIDANUS (probably the Po, in Italy, with which 
it was latterly identified), a river famous in mythology, 
mentioned in the return of the Argonauts. When 
Phaethon was struck by the thunderbolts of Zeus he 
fell into this river — and his three sisters, the Heli- 
adee, lamented him till they were changed into 
poplara. They did not cease to weep for him even 
m this condition; and their tears falling into the 
water of the river, became transparent amber. 

ERIE, one of the great chain of North American 
lakes, between Lakes Huron and Ontario. It lies 
N.E. and s.w., between lat. 41° SO' and 42° 52' N. ; and 
Ion. 78° 53 and 83° 25' w. It is about 265 miles 
long, 63$ miles broad at its centre, from 40 to 45 
fathoms deep at the deepest part, and has an area of 
9600 square miles. Its surface is 565 feet above sea 
level, and 30 feet below Lake Huron, which is 45 
miles north from it. The whole of its southern shores 
is within the territory of the United States, and its 
northern belong to Canada (pro v. Ontario). It receives 
the waters of Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, and 
St. Clair, through the St. Clair and Detroit rivers at 
its south-western extremity, and discharges its waters 
into Lake Ontario by the Niagara River, at its north- 
east end. Several small islands are scattered over 
the west end of the lake; only one of which. Point 
Pele Island, is inhabited. This is the most dangerous 
of all the lakes to navigate in stormy weather, in 
consequence of the heavy ground-swell, proceeding 
from its shallowness. It has, however, owing to the 
construction of canals and railways, connecting its 
ports with the seaboard and the interior, a vast and 
increasing traffic, carried on both by steamers and 
■ailing vessels. The banks vary in height; no por- 
tion of them, however, is above 100 feet high. The 
principal harbours on the Canadian side are Port 
Dover, Port Stanley, and Burwell; those on the 
United States side are Buffalo, Erie, and Cleveland. 

ERIE, a city and port of entir, United States, 
Pennsylvania, finely situated on Presquile Bay, on 
the southern shore of Lake Erie, 307 miles north-west 
of Philadelphia, with which it is connected by rail- 
way. There are numerous iron- works (including 
foundries, rolling-mills, blast furnaces, Ac.), petro- 
leum refineries, breweries, tanneries, wood-working 
factories, Ac. The harbour is one of the best on the 
lake, and the trade of the place, consisting chiefly of 
coal, iron, petroleum, and agricultural produce, Is 
considerable. Pop. in 1890, 40,634 ; in 1900, 52,733. 

ERIGENA, Joannes Sootus, an eminent scholar 
and metaphysician, bom about the beginning of the 
ninth century, Whether in Ireland or in Scotland is 
uncertain. He spent a great part of his life at the 
court of Charles the Bald of France, and was placed 
^ t he head of the school of the Hie king 

farther imposed upon him the double task of trans- 
lating Into Latin the Greek works of the pseudo 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and of oomposing a treatise 
agntast Godasehalo, on Predestination and Free- 
yM* This treatise, and another, De Divisions Na- 
fa*®, contained many views in opposition to the 


t eachin gs of the church. They were etmAmmnmA by 
the councils of Valencia In 855, and of Langres in 
859, and Pope Nicholas L demanded the immediate 
dlsgfaoe of the culprit. His subsequent history is 
not known, and the date of his death is variously 
stated at from 874 to 886. He hat been sometimes 
identified with John, an ecclesiastio who was called 
over from Gaul by Alfred the Great, and was plaoed 
by the king at the head of a newly founded college 
or school. The doctrines which roused the ire of the 
church against Erigena are briefly as follows: Autho- 
rity is derived from reason and not reason from 
authority; when they are conflicting authority is of 
no value. In his De Divisione Nature he divides 
nature into four categories: 1, God, who possesses 
and diffuses life; 2, the first causes, or eternal ideas 
by which he accomplishes his work; 8, the sensible 
world of creation, of which man is the snmmit; 4, 
God, as he shall at last he when the perfected world, 
its destiny being fulfilled, shall return to him. Hie 
pantheism lurking in the system was first dearly 
recognized in the thirteenth century by the Council 
of Paris. 

ERINACEUS, a genus of animals, of which the 
hedgehog is the type. See Hedgehog* 

ERINITE. This name has been given to two 
totally different minerals, both of them found in Ire- 
land, and both of a green colour. One, very rare, 
found in Limerick, is a hydrated arseniate of oopper, 
and consists of rough mammillated collections of fi- 
brous and minute crystals. It is of a brilliant apple- 
green, is brittle, and is soluble in adds. Sp. gr. 4. 

The other, found at the Giant's Causeway, is a 
silicate of aluminium, opaque and resinous, with colour 
varying from yellowish red to green. Specific gr. 2. 
It contains twenty-five per cent, of water, which it 
loses on heating, and it is classed by Thomson among 
the zeolites. 

ERINNA, a Greek poetess who lived about the 
sixth century before the Christian era, and whose 
birth-place is variously stated. According to some 
she was a Lesbian, and the intimate friend of Sappho. 
Others aver that she was horn at Teos, Rhodes, or 
Teloa, and that she lived in the age of Demosthenes; 
while others again assert that there were two poet- 
esses of the same name. She died at the age of 
eighteen, leaving behind her a few poems which 
were thought equal to those of Homer in point of 
merit. The chief of them was a work of about 300 
lines, called Elakatfi (The Distaff), of which nothing 
has come down to us. An epitaph or two which 
are still extant, and believed by some to be hers, 
are by ot hers d eemed spurious. 

ERINNYES. See Fubies. 

ERIOMETER (Greek, erion, wool, snd metron, 
a measure), an instrument invented by Dr. Thomas 
Young for measuring the diameter of minute fibres 
(as those of wool) and globules (ss those of blood). 
Its principle depends upon the fact that a portion of 
the shadows cast by these small objects, plaoed In 
front of a strong light, assumes the form of concen- 
tric circles of the different colours of the spectrum; 
the diameter of these circles being proportionate to 
that of the objects, and also to the oistanoe of fftese 
from the surface on which the circles are formed. The 
instrument is thus described in Sir David Brewster's 
Optics: * It is formed of a piece of card or brass plate, 
having an aperture of ^ of an inch in dia meter , in 
the oentre of a circle of $ inch in diameter, and per- 
forated with about eight small holes. Tbs fihras or 
particles to be measured are fixed in a slider; snd 
the eriometer being placed before a strong light, and 
the eye being assisted by a small lens behind the hots, 
the rings of colour will be seen. The slider must 
then be drawn out or pushed till the limit of the fin* 
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red mad green ring coincides with the circle of per- 
forations, and the index will then show on the scale 
the rise of the particles or fibres.’ 

BRIPHYLB, in the Greek mythology, daughter 
of Talaus, and wife of Amph araus, whom she betrayed 
for a necklace presented to her by Polynioes. The 
necklace was made by Hephaestus (Vulcan), and had 
the power of rendering whoever wore it unlucky. 

ERIS* in the Greek mythology, the goddess of 
discord, daughter of Night, and sister of Nemesis 
and the Parcs or Fates; not being invited to the 
marriage of Peleus, she revenged herself by means 
of the apple of ditcord. See Paris. 

ERITH, a town of Kent, England, on the right 
bank of the Thames, about 14 miles east of London, 
contains an interesting old church, and various other 
places of worship, a public hall, a cottage hospital, 
the Maxim -Nordenfeldt gun -factory, engineering 
works, and manufactures of glue, oil, manure, iron, 
bricks, Ac. It has a trade in coal, and several yacht 
dubs have their headquarters here. Eritli is a 
pleasant plaoe, and is now a favourite reBort of 
summer visitors from London. Pop. in 1881, 9812; 
in 1891, 18,414 ; in 1901, 25,295. 

ERIVAN, a fortified town of Russia, capital of 
the government of the same name in Transcaucasia, 
partly on a hill and partly on the left bank of the 
Sanga, 38 miles n.n.e. from the foot of Mount Ararat. 
The only buildings of note are several Armenian 
churches and mosques, a large bazaar, and a castle 
or palaoe orowning a height. The manufactures 
consist of cottons, earthenware, and leather; and the 
situation of the town, on the caravan route between 
Russia and Persia, gives it a considerable transit trade. 
Pop. (1897), 29,033. — The government has an area 
of 10,745 square miles, and a pop. of 1,028,003. 

ERLANGEN, a town of Bavaria, situated on the 
Regnitz, at the confluence of the Lower Schwabach, 
12 miles north of Ntimberg, on the railway to Bamberg 
and on the Ludwig’s Canal. After the greatei part 
of it was consumed by a fire in 1706 it was rebuilt 
in a muoh improved form. It is nearly of a square 
shape, and its streets crosB each other at right angles. 
The buildings most deserving of notice are the churches, 
the old castle and the town-houBe, both forming part 
of the finest square which the town contains; the 
theatre; and the university, attended by about 1100 
students, and provided with a good library, museum, 
botanic garden, &c., and celebrated at present as a 
school of Protestant theology. Among monuments 
the town has statues of the Margrave Frederick, 
founder of the university, and of the Emperor Wil- 
liam I. (1897). Important industries were estab- 
lished by the French emigrants who found an asylum 
here after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The town now carries on cotton-spinning, tanning, 
glove-making, brewing, Ac. The environs are laid 
out in gardens and fine walks. Pop. (1900), 22,953. 

ERLAU, or Eger, a town of Hungary, capital of 
county Heves, on the Eger, 65 mileB E.N.E. of Buda- 
pest. It is surrounded by vineyards, is generally 
well built, is the see of an archbishop, and has a 
handsome modern domed cathedral, a ruined castle, 
which figured much in the wars with the Turks, an 
arohiepisoopal palace, with a good library, a lyoeum, 
a diocesan seminary, court-house, and hospital. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of woollen and linen 
doth, hats, combs, leather, shoes, and harness. The 
finest red wines of Hungary are made from grapes 
grown in the neighbourhood. Two thermal springs, 
one on each side of the river, are well frequented. 
Pop. (1880), 22,427; (1900), 25,898. 

ERLKING, the English form of the German 
Eriktinig, a mythical personage first introduced into 
German poetry through Herder’s translation of a 


Danish ballad, The Erlklng’s Daughter, and 
familiar to all readers by Goethe’s ballad, Der Erl- 
konig, or translations of it. This being is repre- 
sented as exercising a malignant and fatal influence 
upon men, and especially ohildren, by alluring pro- 
mises or visions. The word is of Danish origin {Eller- 
konge) t and signifies elf-king. 

ERMENONVILLE, a village in the French 
department of Oise, about 18 miles to the north- 
east of Paris, with a ch&teau and park, in which the 
remains of Rousseau (who died here in 1778) were 
entombed, but from which they were afterwards re- 
moved to the Pantheon at Paris. Pop. (1896), 460. 

ERMINE {Mustda erminca, Linn.), an animal 
belonging to the tribe Digitigrada, of the order 
Carnivora. It fa found in the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Amerioa in great abundance; but 
it occurs even in the middle states of America, and 
also in the temperate parts of Europe. In some parts 
of Canada ermweB are very abundant. In the middle 
and eastern Btates of Amerioa it is known as the 
weasel] farther north, and in England, it is called 
stoat in its summer and ermine in its winter hair. 
In France, in summer, it is termed roseLet , and in 
winter hermine: in this Btate it is the Mus Ponticus 
of Pliny. The habits of the ermine are very similar 
to those of the common weaBel of Europe. It fre- 
quents bams and outhouses, generally making its 
retreat beneath the floor or elsewhere. It feeds on 
mice and rats, and soon clean its haunts of these mis- 
chie vous animals ; but it does not alwayB oonfine itself 
to this food. It is very destructive to poultry, birds, 
and young rabbits, and is also a great devourer of 
eggs. In pursuit of prey it displays great quickness 
and agility. During the winter it is extremely diffi- 
cult to catch sight of the ermine, from iA -colour so 
closely resembling that of the Bnow. Like other 
species of this genus, the ermine has the faculty of 
ejecting a fluid of a musky odour. In its summer 
dresB it is of a light ferruginous or ohestnut-brown 
colour over the head, back, sides, and upper half of 
the tail; the under part is nearly of a pure white; 
the lower portion of the toil becomes gradually darker, 
till, at the extremity, it is quite black. Its fur fa short, 
soft, and silky. In its winter coat it fa of a pure white 
over the whole head, body, and limbs, the lower half 
of the tail alone retaining its dark hue. The fur at 
this time is much longer, thicker, and finer than in 
summer. In Norway it is taken in traps baited with 
flesh; in Siberia it is often shot with blunt arrows, 
or taken in a trap made of two flat stones, propped 
by a stick, to which is fastened a baited string, which, 
on the least touch of the animal, releases the stone, 
which falls and crushes it. The fur of the ermine fa 
in great request; it was formerly one of the insignia of 
royalty, and is still worn by judges. When used in 
this way the black tuft from the tail fa commonly 
sewed to the skin at irregular distances. This animal 
is not readily tamed; when caught, and kept in a 
cage, it exhibits every mark of its fierce and savage 
character. See illustration at Carnivora. 

ERNE. See Sea-eagle. 

ERNE, Lough, a lake of Ireland, in county Fer- 
managh, consisting of a north or Lower, and a south 
orUpper lake, connected by anarrow winding channel, 
and properly forming only expansions of the river 
Erne. Upper Lough Erne, about 12 miles long by 2 
miles broad, and from 8 to 12 fathoms deep, contains 
numerous small islands, but has tame and marshy 
Bhores. The Lower Lough, about 15 miles long by 6 
miles broad, and in some places 87 fathoms deep, 
presents several bold and picturesque acclivities, some 
of them crowned with ruined castles. Both lakes are 
well stocked with trout, salmon, pike, perch, bream, 
eels, Ac., but owing to numerous shoals are navigated 
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r b j flat-bottomed boats.— The River Erne rises 
In Lough Gounagh, in the county of Longford, flows 
ir traverses the oounty of Cavan, and falls into the 
Upper Lough Erne. It appears again at the north 
W vTof the lower lake, forming the outlet of both 
foirfla, carrying their waters to Donegal Bay, below 
Ballyshannon, a distance of about 8 miles. A sue- 
ocni — of falls occur from Balleck to Ballyshannon. 

ERNEST AUGUSTUS, King of Hanover, known 
also by hia title of Duke of Cumberland, was the 
fifth son of George III., and bom on 5th January, 
1771. He became a field-marshal in the British 
army, and in 1816, greatly to the indignation of his 
mother, Queen Charlotte, married, as her third hus- 
band,- Princess Frederika Caroline of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitx. He took up his abode at Berlin, and re- 
sided there for a number of years, but returned to 
England while the discussions on Catholic emancipa- 
tion were going on, and endeavoured by every means 
in his power to prevent the passing of that measure. 
On the death of William TV. in 1887 he ascended 
the throne of Hanover, in consequence of the suc- 
cession to the sovereignty of that country being 
limited to male heirs. His arbitrary and tyrannical 
disposition, which had hitherto shown itself in opt- 
ing every step in the way of political reform and 
progress, was now manifested by his abrogating the 
constitution which had been granted in 1883. In 
1848, however, he was compelled to accede to popu- 
lar demands, and accord the nation a more liberal 
form of government. He died on 18th November, 
1851, and was succeeded by his son, George V., the 
last of the Hanoverian kings. The unpopularity of 
the Duke of Cumberland in Britain was extreme, 
and the contingency of his succeeding to the throne 
was regarded as one of the greatest misfortunes that 
could befall the nation. 

ERNESTI, Johann August, founder of a new 
theological and philosophical school in Germany, was 
bom at Tennstadt, in Thuringia, 1707. He studied 
theology at Pforta, Wittenberg, and Leipzig. Hav- 
ing been made associate instructor (1731) and rector 
(1734) of the Thomas School in Leipzig, he devoted 
himself principally to ancient literature and the 
studies connected with it. In 1742 he was appointed 
extraordinary professor of ancient literature in the 
university there, and in 1756 ordinary professor of 
eloquence. In 1759 an ordinary professorship of theo- 
logy was added to his other offices. He performed 
the duties of these professorships till 1770, when he 
resigned the former. He died first professor of the 
theological faculty in 1781. By a careful study of 
profane philology he had fitted himself for a thorough 
study of theology, and was thus led to a more judi- 
cious exegesis of the biblical writers, and, in general, 
to more liberal theological views. Theological criti- 
cism, so far as it is founded on philology and gram- 
matical illustrations, was greatly promoted by him. 
Of his accuracy as a critic and grammarian, his edi- 
tions of Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, Homer's Works, Callima- 
chus, Polybius, Suetonius, Tacitus, and, above all, 
nis admirable edition of Cicero’s Works (first at 
Leipzig, 1738), axe sufficient proofs. For the ele- 
gance of his Latin style he well deserves to be called 
the Cicero of Germany. Of his theological writings 
the ablest is his Institutio Interprets Novi Testa- 
ment! (8d edition, 1775). — His nephew, August Wil- 
H*lm (1738-1801), edited the works of Livy (1769), 
Amxnianus Maroellinus (1778), and several other 
n ' Unicoi writers. 

EROS, the Greek name of Cupid and Amor (which 
•ee; see also Antkros). 

EROSION, geological phenomena due to the action 
°* w *tor, such as the hollowing out of river channels, 


It is well known that the smallest stream, whan 
flowing over soft strata, scoop out nj oany 

away the eroded material; and it is known from ob- 
servation that huge itiassee of rook have been gra- 
dually worn away at the base, and in ootuee of 
have suddenly given way, often with disastrous con- 
sequences. 

EROSTRAT U S, an obscure Ephesian who, to 
perpetuate his name, set fire to the ms grrifimmt tem- 
ple of Artemis (Diana), at Ephesus, on the night 
Alexander the Great was bom (366 B.C.) The indig- 
nant Ephesians decreed that whoever pronounced 
his name would be put to death, a sure of Jq. 

soring his fame. 

EROTIC (from the Greek erto, love), relating to 
love . — Erotic Poetry , amatory poetry. — The name 
of erotic writers has been applied, in Greek literature, 
particularly to a class of romance writers, and to the 
writer of the Milesian Tales. These writers belong 
to the later periods of Greek literature, and abound 
in sophistical subtleties and ornaments. The best of 
them are Achilles Tatius, Heliodorus, Longue, Xeno- 
phon of EphesuB, and Chariton. The best collec- 
tion of them — Scriptores Erotici Graeol — is that of 
Heroher (Leipzig, two vole. 1858-59). 

ERPENIUS, Thomas (properly Van Brpen), a 
learned orientalist, was bom at Gorkum, in Holland, 
in 1584, and studied at Leyden. His fame rests 
principally on bis acquaintance with the oriental lan- 
guages, which he began to learn under Joseph Beall- 
ger. To extend his knowledge of them he visited 
England, France, Italy, and Germany, and became 
acquainted with the most eminent scholars. He wss 
received with particular marks of friendship by the 
great Casaubon. He learned at the same time the 
Persian, Turkish, and Ethiopian languages. After 
a tour of four yean he returned, in 1612, to Leyden, 
and was appointed professor of Arabic and other ori- 
ental languages. He established a press, at great 
expense, for the printing of works of oriental lite- 
rature. In 1619 a second Hebrew professorship was 
founded at Leyden, and committed to Erpenius. 
Soon after he received the office of oriental interpre- 
ter to the states-general The most learned Arabs 
admired the elegance with which he expressed him- 
self in their language, so rich in delicate peculiarities. 
His reputation as a perfect master of the Arabio be- 
came universal, and he was repeatedly invited by the 
King of Spain to explain inscriptions on the Moorish 
buildings and monuments. The works of Erpenius 
(some of which were published after his death) are 
held in the highest estimation. It was his intention 
to publish an edition of the Koran, with a Latin 
translation and a commentary, a Thesaurus Gram- 
maticus of the Arabic, and an Arabic dictionary; but 
he was carried off by a contagious disease in 1624, 
at the age of forty. Beside his Grammatics Arabics, 
bis Grammatics Hebraica, and other grammatical 
works, hia most valuable and celebrated publication 
is his Elmadni Historia Saracenica (1625, folio). 

ERRATA (Latin, the plural form of erratum, so 
error), the list of errors and corrections placed at the 
end or at the beginning of a book. Before the in- 
vention of printing, and for a abort time after it, Eke 
errata were corrected on the page where they oc- 
curred, but this was found to be inconvenient when 
the art became a little more developed. The first 
known example oocurs in an annotated edition of 
Juvenal, published at Venice in 1478, which contains 
a list occupying two pages. The Vulgate, published 
in 1590, at Rome, by Sirtos V., ami of which the 
proofs were revised by that pope himself, oontaina, 
instead of a table of errata, a bull which e xootnm n- 
ni cated those who would dare to make any alterations 
in the text The book, however, was found to oo» 
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tain m many blunders that ft was afterwards sap- 
prewad, and the Papal boll had no other effect than 
tint of Mmaiitg tin learned and creating a demand 
far tin copies still existing, some of which have been 
■old for about £50. 

ERROR* in astronomy, is the difference between 
the places of any of the heavenly bodies, as deter- 
mined by calculation and observation. Thus the 
error in the lunar tables is the difference between the 
place of the moon, as given in the tables, and as 
determined by observation; and this error is marked 
with the Bign + or — , according as it is to be added 
to or subtracted from the tabular result 

ERSCH, John Samuel, the father of modem 
German bibliography. He was bom at Grossglogau, 

In Lower Silesia* June 28, 1766, and while a mere 
tyro showed uncommon love for bibliography. Being 
encouraged in this pursuit by Tabri and other learned 
men, he published the Repertory of the German 
Journals and other Periodical Collections of Infor- 
mation on the Subjects of Geography, History, and 
Sciences oonnected with them G 790-92, three vols.) 
Becoming known to Schutz and Hufeland, they en- 
gaged him in the editing of their Universal Repertory 
of Literature (1785-90). This work was published 
in 1798, and was followed in 1799 by the Quinquen- 
nium, extending from 1791 to 1795; and in 1806 by 
another, extending from 1796 to 1800. These works 
contain notices of all the separate publications which 
appeared during that period, and even all the essays 
printed in the journals and other periodicals. They 
are executed with accuracy, on a good plan, and with 
a general account of reviews, whose character for 
partiality or impartiality is illustrated by examples. 
At the same time Ersch began to prepare a Univer- 
sal Dictionary of Modem Authors, which he after- 
wards limited to European writers. This was the 
origin of his Gelehrtes Frankreich (Literary France) 
(Hamburg, 1797-1806, three vols., with two supple- 
ments). In the year 1808 he was made professor of 
geography and statistics in the University of Halle, 
where he published his Manual of German Litera- 
ture from the Middle of the Eighteenth Century till 
the Latest Times (Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1812, 
two vols. 8vo; 2d edition, Leipzig, 1822), and in con- 
nection with Gruber, the Universal Encyclopaedia of 
Arts and Sciences (Leipzig, 1818, et seq. 4to). By 
the former work he first gave a systematic character 
to modem German bibliography; and ita complete- 
ness, accuracy, and arrangement make it a model for 
such a work. Only a small part of the Encyclo- 
pedia appeared while he lived, and the work still 
remains uncompleted (See Encyclopaedia). He 
died in January, 1828. 

ERSE. See Gaelic. 

ERSKINE, Esenezeb, the founder of the Secession 
Church fa, Scotland, was bom on the 22d of June, 
1680, ancraied in 1756. After going through a regu- 
lar course of study at the University of Edinburgh 
he was ordained minister of Portmoak, in Fife, in 
1708, in which situation he continued for twenty- 
eight years, when he removed to Stirling. Five vol- 
umes of his sermons were printed in 1762 and 1765, 
8vo. Regarding his participation in the origin of the 
Seoesslon Church, the reader is referred to the article 
Sioisbion. — His brother Ralph was bom in 1685, 
and died in 1752. He was minister of Dunfermline, 
in Fifeshirs, from 1 711 to 1784, when he was ejected 
for s e ces sio n. His sermons are numerous, and to- 
gether with his lyrioal effusions called Gospel Son- 
nets, were printed in 1750, in two vols. folia The 
latter have been often reprinted. 

ERSKINE, The Hon. Hbnbt, a distinguished 
Soottish barrister, was the third son of Henry David, 
tenth earl of Buchan, and was bom at Edinburgh 


on the 1st of November, 1746. 0.B. After etndying 
at the universities of St Andrews, Edinburgh, ana 
Glasgow, he adopted the legal profession, and in 
1768 was called to the bar. There he was equalled, 
perhaps surpassed in depth of legal knowledge, by 
one or two of his fellows ; but none oould boast of 
equal variety and extent of accomplishments ; none 
surpassed him in knowledge of human character; and 
none equalled him in quioknees of perception, play- 
fulness of fancy, and professional tact Yet while, 
by the unanimous suffrages of the publio, Mr. Erskine 
found himself plaoed without a rival at the head of a 
commanding profession, his general deportment was 
characterized by the most unaffected modesty and 
easy affability, and his talents were not less at the 
service of indigent but deserving olients, than they 
were to be commanded by those whose wealth or in- 
fluence enabled them most liberally to remunerate 
his exertions. He had early embraced the principles 
of whiggism ; and on the accession of the Rocking- 
ham administration his merits pointed him out as 
the fittest member of faculty for the important offioe 
of lord-advocate of Scotland, to which he was imme- 
diately appointed. But his opportunities to support 
the new administration were few, on account of its 
ephemeral existence ; and on its retirement he was 
immediately stripped of his official dignity, and even 
some years afterwards deprived, by the vote of his 
brethren, on account ol his obnoxious political senti- 
ments, of the honourable offioe of dean of faculty. 
On the return of the Liberal party to office in 1806 
he once more became lord-advocate, and was re- 
turned member for the Dumfries district of burghs. 
This, however, like the former Whig administration, 
was not suffered to continue long in power, and with 
its dissolution Mr. Erskine again lost*Ma office and 
seat in Parliament. His constitution began to give 
way under the pressure of disease about the year 
1812; and he thereupon retired from professional 
life to his beautiful villa of Amxnondell in West 
Lothian. The five remaining years of his life were 
consumed by a complication of maladies; and he ex- 
pired at his country-seat on October 8, 1817, in his 
seventy-first year. 

ERSKINE, John, of Camock, afterwards of Car- 
dross, a celebrated Scottish jurist, was bom in 1695, 
was trained for the legal profession, and became a 
member of the faculty of Advocates in 1719. He 
continued for some years to discharge his profes- 
sional duties with much success. In 1787 he was 
chosen as successor to Alexander Bain in the pro- 
fessorship of Soots law in the University of Edin- 
burgh. In 1754 he published his Principles of the 
Law of Scotland, which he intended chiefly for a 
text-book for his students, in plaoe of Sir George 
Mackenzie's Institutions hitherto used for pur- 
pose. The book is highly esteemed an account of 
the precision, accuracy, and at the same time con- 
ciseness with which the principles of the law are 
stated. After a professional career of twenty-eight 
years he resigned and retired from public life. For 
three yean after his resignation he occupied him- 
self chiefly in preparing his more important work, 
the Institute of the Law of Sootland, for publication. 
At his death in 1768, however, the work was not 
oompleted. It was put into the hands of one of his 
legal friends, who, with the aid of some of his asso- 
ciates at the bar, brought it out in 1778. It is re- 
markable for the same accuracy and caution as the 
Principles, and as additions have been in every 

subsequent impression, suitable to the changes fa the 
law, the work still enjoys a high reputation, and is 
often referred to ss an authority. 

ERSKINE, Thomas, Lord Erskine, the youngest 
son of David Henry tenth earl of Buchan, and 
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Ipogiflr ti Henry Erskine, the witty lord -ad vo- 
oKte. He wu nun in the yew 1750, and was 
educated partly at the High School of Edinburgh, 
end partly at the University of St Andrews. The 
contracted means of his family rendering a profes- 
sion necessary, he was embarked at Leith as a mid- 
shipman, ana from this time did not revisit Scotland 
until a few years before his death. He never obtained 
e commission in the navy, which he quitted after a 
service of four yearn, and entered into the Royals, or 
1st Regiment of foot* in 1768. In 1770 he married, 
and went with his regiment to Minorca, where he 
spent three years. He served in the army six years, 
and during that time acquired considerable reputa- 
tion for the acuteness and versatility of his talents 
in conversation; and it is supposed that this circum- 
stance, and the earnest persuasion of his mother — 
a lady of uncommon acquirements and penetration — 
induced him, at the age of twenty-six, to embrace the 
legal profession. He entered as a fellow commoner 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1777, merely to 
obtain a degree, to which he was entitled as the son 
of a nobleman, and thereby to shorten his passage to 
the bar; and he at the same time entered himself a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn. He also became a pupil 
in the office of Mr. (afterwards Judge) Buller, then 
an eminent special pleader, and subsequently in that 
of Mr. (afterwards Baron) Wood. He was called 
to the bar in 1778, and his success was immediate. 
In May, 1783, he received a Bilk gown, and the 
same year was elected member of Parliament for 
Portsmouth. The latter honour he acquired from 
the reputation he obtained there when acting as 
counsel on the celebrated trial of Admiral Keppel ; 
and he was unanimously rechosen for the same 
borough on every succeeding election, until raised 
to the jieerage. The rights of juries he firmly main- 
tained on all occasions, but particularly in the cele- 
brated trial of the Dean of St. Asaph for libel, when 
Justice Buller refused to receive the verdict of 
‘guilty of publishing only,’ as returned by the jury. 
In 1789 he found another fortunate opportunity for 
the display of his peculiar eloquence, in a defence of 
Mr. Stockdale, the bookseller, for publishing what 
was charged as a libellous pamphlet in favour of 
Warren Hastings, whose situation at the time (being 
then about to take bis trial) gave him admirable 
scope for the animated appeal to feeling, by which 
his oratory was so felicitously distinguished. In 
1792, being employed to defend Thomas Paine, when 

S rosecuted for the second part of his Rights of Man, 
e declared that, waving all personal convictions, he 
deemed it right, as an English advocate, to obey the 
call: by the maintenance of which principle he lost 
his office of attorney-general to the Prince of Wales. 
The moot arduous effort, however, in his professional 
life, arose out of the part cast upon him, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. (afterwards Sir Vicary) Gibbs, in the 
trials of Hardy, Tooke, and others, for high treason, 
in 1794. These trials lasted for several weeks; and 
the ability displayed by Erskine on this eventful 
occasion was admired and acknowledged by all 
Parties. He was a warm partisan of Fox, and a 
strenuous opposer of the war with France; on which 
■object he embodied his sentiments in a pamphlet, 
entitled A View of the Causes and Consequences of 
the War with France; when such wss the attraction 
of his name, that it ran through the unprecedented 
number of forty-eight editions. In 1802 the Prince 
of Wales not only restored him to his office of at- 
tatnev-gsgoeral, but made him keeper of his seals 
for the duchy of Cornwall. On the death of Pitt, 
fo 1806, when Lord Granville received the oom- 
n Mdi of George HL to form a new administra- 
tion, Erskine was crea te d a pear by the title of 
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Lord Erskine, of Restarmsl Castle, In Cornwall sod 
raised to the dignity of Lord High-chsnoaUor of 
Great Britain; but was soon removed by the dis- 
solution of the brief administration of which he 
formed a part. In his leisure he himself 

by editing several of the state trials. The preface 
to Fox’s Speeches was also written by hi™, as well 
as a political romance, in two volumes, entitled 
Armata, and some pamphlets in support of the 
Greek cause. He died in 1828 of an inflanrni^Hnwi 
of the chest 

The talents of Lord Erskine were peculiarly those 
of the accomplished advocate; as a senatorial orator 
his claims were but secondary; nor as a political 
writer is he entitled to much distinction. Many of 
Erskine’ s speeches at the bar have been published 
under the following titles: Speeches of the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, now Lord Erskine, when at the 
Bar, on Subjects connected with the Liberty of the 
Press and against Constructive Treason, in four vole, 
(second edition, London, 1818) ; and Speeches of Lord 
Erskine, when at the Bar, on Miscellaneous Subjects 
(1810), by Ridgway. 

ERUPTION, in medicine, a sudden and oopfous 
excretion of humours, and the same with exanthema^ 
or breaking out; as the pustules of the plague, small- 
pox, measles, Ac. 

ERYNGO ( Eryngium ), a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order UmbcllifersB. The species 
are herbaceous, and have something of the aspect of 
the thiBtle. E. maritimum, sea-holly, is our only 
truly native species. It frequents sandy shores, ana 
is distinguished from other plants of the order by its 
rigid, spiny, glaucous, veined leaves, and its dense 
heads of blue flowers. The roots are sometimes can- 
died, and are reputed to be stimulating and restor- 
ative. The E. campestre was formerly much em- 
ployed in Europe as a tonic, and as tending to excite 
appetite; but its virtues hre feeble, and it has now 
gone out of use, except as a preserve. 

ERYSICHTHON, or Euksicthoit, in fabulous 
history, the son of Triopas, king of Thessaly. He at- 
tempted to cut down a grove sacred to Demeter (Ceres). 
Beginning with a large and beautiful oak, the abode of 
one of the dryads, under the shade of which the rest of 
the dryads commonly celebrated their dances, in spite 
of all previous warnings, in Bpite of the blood of the 
nymph, which flowed from the first stroke, he would 
not relinquish his design till the oak fell, and its 
spiritual inhabitant was deprived of life. The rest 
of the dryads now fled to Demeter and implored ven- 
geance. The goddess despatched the demon of hun- 
ger, which overshadowed Erysichthon with its wings 
while he slept, and breathed into him its poisonous 
breath. From this moment a continual Graving for 
food raged within him. He soon consumed all his 
possessions, and when food could no longer be pro- 
cured for him bv the art of his daughter^ who bad 
many times sold herself for a slave from love to him, 
and escaped from her purchasers by her power of 
assuming different forms, which she had received 
from Poseidon, he devoured his own limbs, as far os 
he could reach them, and died in a dreadful state of 
despair. 1 

ERYSIPELAS (from Greek eruO, I draw, end 
pdas, adjoining; named from the neighbouring parti 
being affected by the eruption), the roee, or St An- 
thony’s fire. This is an inflammatory affec- 

tion, principally of the skin, but also involving the 
subcutaneous tissues, and tending to spread in virions 
directions. It is an infectious d i sea se , end the infec- 
tion is specially opt to find victims in those suffering 
from wounds, or from organic disease, or those in In- 
different health, specially if the result cl excess In 
drinking or of bed sanitary conditions. Thera are 
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M Hon g the mioni for the frequenoe and extent of 
epidemic* in hospitals, in the day* when much less 
attention was paid to construction, drainage, and 
ventilation than is now the rule. The skin of the 
part affected is red, painful, swollen, pits on pressure, 
and later may beoome hard and brawny. Blebs may 
form on the surface. The inflammation may then 
subside, passing to another part as it fades from 
that first attacked. Instead of subsiding the disease 
may go on to destruction of the skin and tissues be- 
neath it, and extensive areas may be thus destroyed. 
Constitutional symptoms attend the disease, fever, 
headache, backache, loss of appetite, &c. Delirium 
Is not uncommon, and great prostration of strength 
b a marked feature. Relapses are not infrequent, 
and one attack predisposes to another. The treat- 
ment is by nourishing stimulating diet, and frequent 
doses of tincture of steel, while the part is protected 
by a thick layer of cotton-wool. A miorococcue 
(Streptococcus pyogenes) has been found associated 
with erysipelas, and an anti-toxin for the disease 
has been prepared. 

ERYTHRIC ACID, or Erythren (CaoHaAo), is 
got from Roccella tinctoria and allied lichens by 
extracting with boiling water or milk of lime. It is 
a white, crystalline, tasteless, and odourless powder, 
readily soluble in alkalies, alcohol, &c., not so readily 
in water. It is decomposed by heat, and yields, 
when boiled with water or alkalies, picroerythrin 
and orsellinic acid. With alcohol, in the absence of 
water, it yields, on boiling, picroerythrin (C 13 H 16 0 7 ) 
and orsellinate of ethyl ; if water be present, orcinol 
and carbon dioxide are also formed. It acts as a 
very weak acid, forming feeble compounds with the 
alkalies, and reacting with Balts of iron, lead, and 
other metals. 

ERYTHRINE, a name given to cobalt bloom, 
from its carmine or peach-blossom colour. It consists 
of arseniate of cobalt, but contains considerable quan- 
tities of nickel, iron, and water. It is soluble in acids, 
and fuses readily in the blowpipe flame. It is found 
both in small crystals belonging to the oblique system 
and in masses; the colour varies from red to white or 
greenish gray, and when dry deep blue; translucent 
or transparent. Specific gravity 3. Its English locali- 
ties are Cornwall and Cumberland; it is also met 
with in different parts of the Continent. It is used 
for conversion into smalt (which see). 

ERYTHRITE, or Phycite (C 4 H fl (OH) 4 ), a tetra- 
hydrio alcohol obtained from certain lichens. 

ERYX, a oity and mountain in the west of Sicily, 
about 6 miles from Drepanum, and 2 from the sea- 
ooast. The mountain, now Monte San Giuliano, 
rises direct from the plain, unconnected with any 
other range, and hence possesses a much greater alti- 
tude in appearance than in reality, its height being 
only 2184 feet. It was anciently believed to be the 
highest mountain in the island after Etna, and is 
frequently alluded to by Virgil and other poets. On 
the summit stood a celebrated temple of Venus, from 
which the goddess received the epithet of Venus 
Bryoina. All traces of the ancient town of Eryx 
have now disappeared, and its site is occupied by the 
modem town of San Giuliano; but some remains of 
the temple still exist in part of the substructure of 
the castle. 

ERZERUM, Ebzkroum, or Erzeboom, a city of 
Turkish Armenia, and, sinoe the annexation of Kan 
by Russia, the chief strategical centre and place of 
resistance to a Russian advance, about 100 miles s.w. 
of Trebizond. It oonsists partly of an inner portion. 

the oentre of which stands the citadel, surrounded 
by adouble stone wall, and of several extensive suburbs. 
Many of the houses are substantial, though a number 
of them are more indicative of ancient than of ex- 


isting splendour; the streets are almost without ex* 
ception narrow, dark, and filthy in the extreme. The 
principal edifices are about forty mosques, 
one that was originally a Christian church, all situ- 
ated in the citadel, several Armenian churches, 
numerous elegant caravansaries, and very entensive 
and well-furnished bazaars. The inhabitants, who 
number about 60,000, oonsisting of Turks, Arme- 
nians, and Persians, are very industrious; and, in 
addition to important manufactures, especially in 
copper and iron, carry on a very extensive trade. 
This is greatly favoured by the position of the town, 
standing at the junction of several important roads 
leading from Transcaucasia by way of Trebizond, and 
communicating with different parts of Asia Minor, 
with Persia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia;, &c. The value 
of British goods imported into the town in 1898 was 
estimated at £49,000. Erzerum is a place of great 
antiquity. Anatolius, commander of the Emperor 
Theodosius IL, here built the citadel of Theodosio- 
polis, north-west of the open Syro- Armenian trading 
town of Arsen. On the destruction of this town by 
the Seldjuks, in 1049, the inhabitants removed to 
Theodosiopolis, which received from them the name 
of Arsen-er-Rum, that is, Arsen of the Romans. 
Hence the modem name Erzerum. In 1241 it fell 
into the hands of the Mongols, and in 1517 into those 
of the Turks, notwithstanding whose mismanagement 
it continued to be the -most important commercial 
emporium of the Armenian plateau, and bad a popu- 
lation of 100,000. In 1829 it was taken by the Rus- 
sians, but was restored to Turkey by the Peace 
of Adrianople. Many of the inhabitants, however, 
quitted the town and settled on the Russian terri- 
tory. In the winter of 1877 it was besieged by the 
Russians, who reduced the defender* by famine, 
until in February 1878 it was surrendered, and held 
by the Russians for several months. It was again, 
however, restored to the Turks. 

ERZGEBIRGE (Ore Mountains), a chain of moun- 
tains running between Saxony and Bohemia, till they 
meet the Riesengebirge, on the frontiers of Silesia. 
The highest summits, which are on the side of Sax- 
ony, rise to 3900 or 4000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The Erzgebirge consist chiefly of gneiss and 
granite formations, and in this the principal beds of 
ore are to be found. Masses of porphyry and basalt 
are found on and in this formation. Towards Sax- 
ony beds of clay slate rest on the granite and gneiss; 
and above the clay slate are granite and syenite. 
Towards Bohemia the primitive formation is covered 
for a considerable extent by brown coal mountains, 
and the remainder by day slate. These mountains 
are rich in mines of silver, iron, copper, lead, cobalt, 
arsenio, &c. 

ESAU, the eldest son of Isaac, and twin-brother of 
Jacob (Gen. xxv. 24-26). His name (which signifies 
rough, hairy) was due to bis singular appearance at 
birth, being ‘red, and all over like an hairy garment.' 
The struggle for precedence between the brothers 
was foreshadowed the moment of their first appear- 
anoe in the world. The two boys grew np, and the 
disparity of their tastes was soon apparent. Esau, 
the father’s favourite, became a cunning honter; 
Jacob, the favourite of the mother, became a peace- 
ful shepherd. One day, as Esau returned famished 
from the chase, he found his brother preparing some 
lentil pottage, and asked for a share of it. Jacob, 
taking advantage of his brother's distress, offered 
him the pottage if he would give up his birthright. 
This meant yielding up the neadshlp of the tribe 
and the greater share of (he family property, hot 
Esan was so exhausted that he consented. He was 
named Edom (red) in consequence, from the colour 
of the pottage; and the name was given to the land 
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iM settled in. Esau married at the age of forty; and, 
against the wishes of his parents, took both his wives 
from the daughters of Hath, of the Oanaanite 

tribe. The next episode in his history is when Jacob, 
instigated by his mother, personates Esau, and by 
a senes of lies, and the offering of savoury food, 
which the now infirm and blind old man loved, suc- 
ceeded in getting his father's covenant blessing. The 
indignation of Esau at the base trick was natural; 
and Bebekah sent Jacob out of the way for a time, 
to escape hiB brother’s vengeance. On his return 
freon a protracted stay Jacob met his brother at the 
head of 400 warriors, and succeeded in mollifying 
him by presents and flattery. After a subsequent 
■ meeting- of the brothers, on the death of their father, 
tire hear no more of Esau. 

ESCALADE, in war, a furious attack of a wall or 
a rampart, carried on with ladders, to pass the ditch 
•or mount the rampart, without proceeding in form, 
breaking ground, or carrying on regular works to 
secure the men. 

ESCAPE, in law, is where a person arrested gains 
his liberty before he is delivered by law. Escapes 
are either in civil or criminal cases; and may be dis- 
tinguished into voluntary and negligent; voluntary, 
where it is with the consent of the keeper; negli- 
gent, where it is for want of due care. Since the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, escapes in civil 
•cases are practically obsolete. Formerly a voluntary 
escape of a debtor rendered the sheriff liable for the 
debt, but in the case of a negligent escape be was 
excused if he retook the prisoner before action was 
brought against him. In criminal cases, an escape 
of a person arrested is an offence punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. Those negligently permitting a 
criminal to escape are punishable by fine, but those 
voluntarily permitting the escape are regarded as 
guilty of the same kind of offence as the prisoner, 
and are punishable to the same extent. — An escape 
warrant is an instrument addressed to all sheriffs, 
Ac., to retake an escaped prisoner. 

ESCAPEMENT, in clock and watch making, the 
apparatus which connects the train of wheels with 
the regulator (the pendulum of a clock or the balance- 
wheel of a watch), and serves to arrest at each in- 
stant the onward motion. The crown-wheel or verge 
escapement is the oldest form, and is still used in 
common watches. It consists of a scape-wheel (the last 
wheel in the train), with saw-like teeth rising upwards 
from the plane of the wheel, and fitting into two 
pallets attached to the verge or arbor of the balance; 
these pallets being placed at a distance from each 
other equal to the diameter of the balance-wheel, and 
in different planes, receive alternately from the scape- 
wheel an impetus in opposite directions, which keeps 
up the vibratory motion of the balance. The crutch 
or anchor escapement, introduced into the art of 
dockmaking in 1680, by Clement, a London maker, 
consists of a piece of metal shaped like an anchor, 
with pallets at each end fitting into the scape-wheel. 
This anchor is attached to the rod of the pendulum, 
and moves with it ; and the pallets are so arranged 
that the one tooth escapes from contact with the in- 
aide of one pallet while the tooth on the opposite side 
is brought to bear on the outside of the other. The 
dead-beat escapement, invented by Graham, is a 
modification of this form, in which the pallets are so 
plaoed that the outer surface of the one and the j 
inner surface of the other are arcs of circles whose 
onto* is the pivot on which the anchor works. Other 
inventions, such as the detached escapement, the pin- 
escapement, in various forms, and the gravity 
ur r tm omto i r escapement (in the gnat dock in the 
Hou ses of Parliament), though very efficient, have 
°rt jet ensne into general use, pertly owing to com- 


plexity introduced into the movement, the extr em e 
delicacy of the work not ■Aaptfag it to the jostling! 
of every-day wear, and pertly owing to the greet ex- 
pense in repairing the movement whan it gets out of 
order. See Clock-work, Watch. 

ESC HEA T, in law, a species of reversion arising 
from default of heirs: when the tenant dies without 
lawful or natural born relations on the part of any of 
his ancestors, or on the part of those ancestors from 
whom the estate descended, or where the intestate 
tenant, having been a bastard or denizen, does not leave 
any lineal descendants, the estate reverts bade to the 
original grantor or lord of the fee. Escheat also arose 
from corruption of blood, when the tenant had been 
attainted of treason or murder; this is now abolished 
by 33 and 84 Viet cap. xxiiL, and now a descent 
can be traced through an attainted ancestor. Escheat, 
in Scotland, is of two kinds: — 1. The forfeiture of all 
heritable and movable property to the crown, in case 
of treason; 2. The forfeiture of goods by a debtor, 
who has failed to make payment of debt in obedi- 
ence to legal diligence. This last species is now 
abolished. Single escheat (that is, the forfeiture of 
movable goods) still exists in Scotland, as a punish- 
ment of crime. 

ESCHENBACH, Wolfram von, who flourished 
in the first half of the thirteenth century; one of the 
most voluminous and also one of the most distin- 
guished German poets of the Suabian period. Of a 
lively imagination and penetrating spirit, rich and ori- 
ginal in his descriptions, and a complete master of lan- 
guage and versification, he elevated himself to a high 
rank among epic poets. Nothing is known of his 
private circumstances, except that he belonged to s 
noble family, probably in the Upper Palatinate. He 
was knighted at Heoneberg, and passed his life in 
the performance of the duties of chivalry, being sup- 
ported by bis poetical genius and the liberality of 
prinoos. He distinguished himself among the minne- 
singers of the Wartburg. Towards the end of his 
life he returned to the castle of his fathers, and was 
buried in the church of Our Lady of Eschenbach. 
His poems are partly original, and partly imitated 
from the French and Provencal literature. The most 
esteemed of his numerous works are: The Parxival 
(printed 1477, 4to, found also in M tiller’s Collection); 
the Titurel, or the Guardian of the Graal, called the 
Older Titurel, to distinguish it from a later poem of 
the same name (printed in 1 477, 4 to) ; and the Wills- 
halm, a poem on the deeds of William of Orange, a 
contemporary of Charlemagne. Lachmann's is an 
excellent edition of the complete works of Wolfram. 

ESCHWEGE, a town of Prussia, in the province 
of Hessen-Nassau, in a beautiful valley on the Wen% 
26 miles K.8.X. of CasseL It is a walled and well- 
built town, with a castle, long the residence of the 
landgraves of Hessen - Kotenberg ; three churches, a 
townhouae, and infirmary, manufactures of woollen 
and linen cloth, several large tanneries and glue- 
works, oil and other mills, and a trade in meal, omit, 
lard, ham, and sausages. Pop. (1895), 10,285. 

ESCHWEILER, a town of Prussia, in the nso- 
vince of Rheinland, 9 miles K.N.K. of AU-U-Cha- 
pelle, at the confluence of the Inde and Dent% and 
ou the railway to Cologne, with manufactures of , 
articles in iron and tin-plate, zino and copper, ma- 
chinery, boilers, railway plant, needles, wire, rotting- 
milis, smelting furnaces, Ac. Calamine and load, 
as well as product! ve coal-mines, are worked in tbs 
vicinity. Pop. (1895), 19,440 ; (1900), 21, 89fc 

ESCORT, a guard, a body of armed man which 
attends an officer or baggage, provisions or muni- 
tions, conveyed by land from place to pises, to pro- 
tect them. This word is sometimes used for naval 
protectors; but the proper word in this osseksoamp. 
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a ESOURIAL \d JZtoorial), a royal palaoe of Spain, 
distant from Madrid about 24 miles in a north* 
westerly direction, and situated on the acclivity of 
the Sierra Guadarrama, the range of mountains 
which divides New from Old Castile. The Escurial 
is not a mere palace, but a memorial building, and 
combines a monastery, a church, and a mausoleum 
with a royal palaoe. Everything about the Escurial 
— situation, plan, and purposes — bears the stamp of 
the singular and unpractical mind of its originator, 
Philip IL Not the least remarkable of its peculiar- 
ities is its site. Away from cities, amid the seclusion 
of mountain scenery, it stands at a height of 2700 
feet above the level of the Bea. Of ita site Thomas 
Roscoe says, ‘Secluded in a recess of these savage 
mountains, midway up their steep acclivity, it Beems 
to be one of those edifices raised by enchantment in 
unfrequented spots to amaze and bewilder the tra- 
veller. Yet it is not out of harmony with the scene. 
Gloomy in its site, it is itself gloomy, and calculated 
to beget that feeling in all who behold it From a 
distance it looks like a forest of domes, towers, 
spires, and pinnacles.’ Among the singularities of 
the Escurial, its origin and plan require particular 
notice. It was built by Philip II. in commemora- 
tion of the battle of St Quentin. This battle was 
fought on the festival of St Lawrence, 10th August 
1557, and the Escurial was built in honour of the 
saint, in consequence, it is said, of a vow made by 
Philip previous to the battle. In carrying out his 
vow Philip had the whimsioal notion of making 
the Escurial resemble the instrument of torture 
wherewith, according to legend, St. Lawrence was 
martyred — a gridiron. He appropriated, according 
to Roscoe, ‘ to himself the handle, and the re- 
mainder to the monkB, to intimate possibly that he 
would much rather they should be grilled than he *. 
The building is a rectangular parallelogram measur- 
ing 744 feet in length by 580 in breadth. The in- 
terior is divided into courtB, which represent the 
intersections of the bars of the gridiron ; while a 
projection 460 feet in length, representing, as has 
been said, the handle, contains the chapel and the 
royal palaoe. The building was begun in 1568 by 
Juan Bautista de Toledo, a Toledan architect, and 
finished in 1584 by his pupil Juan de Herrera. It 
is irregular in its proportions, and thus loses much 
of the effect which, from itB great magnitude, it 
ought to have. 'The height’, says Roscoe, 'is 51 
feet 8 inches to the cornice by exact measurement 
(less than a fourteenth of itB length), which gives it 
the appearance rather of the Bide of a street than 
of the fa?ade of a palace.’ At the extremities are 
towers 200 feet high, supposed to represent the feet 
of the gridiron, and the cupola of the church has 
a height of 820 feet. It is to these features that 
the building owes an imposing architectural ap- 
pearanoe. The innumerable windows (said to be 
11,000 in honour of the Cologne virgins) give it the 
aspect of a large mill or barrack. The doors are 
also numerous. The material of the building is gray 

S anite found in the neighbourhood, which preserves 
i fresh and dean appearance. The churoh, situated 
immediatdy in front of the palace, is 820 feet long 
and 280 broad; and under it is the Pantheon or 
burying-plaoe of the kings of Spain. Its interior is 
lined with dark marble beautifully veined. The 
monasterial part of the building contains a valuable 
library, especially rich in Greek and Arabic manu- 
scripts, and there is a superb oolleotion of pictures 
scattered through various parts of the building. 
Raffaele, Titians, Rubens, Velasquez, Guido, and 
other great masters are here represented. During 
the Frenoh occupation the books, 80,000 in number, 
were removed to Madrid, but were sent back by 


Ferdinand minus 10,000 volumes. The Esourial 
was partly burned in 1671, when many MBS. were 
destroyed It was pillaged by the French In 1808 
(when the books were removed) and in 1818. It 
was restored by Ferdinand VII., but the monks, 
with their revenues which supported it, have long 
since disappeared, and the building, which from its 
situation requires to be kept in repair at considerable 
expense, has fallen into some decay, though repairs 
are executed from time to time. On 2nd Ootober, 
1872, it was struck by lightning, and was in conse- 
quence seriously injured by fire. The monastery 
portion of it is now a seminary in which 180 youths 
reoeive a secular education. The Escurial is 32 
miles by railway from Madrid. 

ESCUTCHEON, in heraldry, is derived from the 
Old French escusson, French icuMon, and that from 
the Latin tcutum, a shield. It signifies the shield 
whereon coats of arms are represented. See 
Heraldry. 

ESDRAELON, Plain of, a great plain extend- 
ing across Central Palestine from the Mediterranean 
to the Jordan, in the form of a triangle. It fo 
drained by the River Kishon, whioh flows westward 
to the Mediterranean. The plain of Esdraelon is 
remarkable for the richness of its soil, and after 
having fallen almost out of cultivation, again bears 
rich crops. ThiB plain iB celebrated for some im- 
portant events in Old Testament history. 

ESDRAS, Books of, two books, which, in the 
Vulgate and other editions, are incorporated with 
the canonical books of Scripture, but by Protestants 
are put in the Apocrypha. In the Vulgate the 
canonical books of Ezra and Nehemiah are called 
the first and second, and the apocryphal (or ‘ deutero- 
canonical’) books the third and fourlti books of 
Esdraa. The subject of the first book of Esdras is 
the same as that of Ezra and Nehemiah, and in 
general it appears to be copied from the canonical 
Scriptures. The second book of Esdras is supposed 
to have been either of much later date, or to have 
been interpolated by Christian writers. It belongs 
to what are called the apocalyptic class of Jewish 
writings, of which the canonical types are the book 
of Daniel and the Revelation of St. John. 

ESHER, a village of England, in Surrey, 15 
miles south-west of London. Claremont Palace, 
where the Princess Charlotte resided and died, and 
the remains of a celebrated mansion, called Esher 
Place, once occupied by Cardinal Wolsey, are in the 
neighbourhood. About a mile to the north is San- 
down Park race-course. Pop. of parish (1891), 2282. 

ESK (that is, water). There are seven small 
rivers in Scotland of this name, viz. the Esk, the 
Black Esk, and the White Esk in Dumfriesshire ; 
the North Esk and South Esk in Forfarshire; and 
the North Esk and South Esk in Edinburghshire. 
The Forfarshire South Esk, which enters the sea at 
Montrose, and helps to form its harbour, is the 
longest (49 miles). The eastern distriot of Dum- 
friesshire is called Eskdale. 

ESKIMOS. See Esquimaux. 

ESKI-SAGRA, a town of Eastern Roumelia, on 
the south slope of the Balkans, 70 miles north-west 
of Adrianople. It has manufactures of carpets, 
coarse linen, and leather, extensive gardens of roses, 
orchards, and mineral springs. It suffered severely 
in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. Pop. (1901)t 
19,428. 

ESNEH, Esin, or Esna (Coptic, Sne), a town 
of Upper Egypt, in the Thebaid, on the left bank 
of the Nile, 28 miles s.s. w. of Thebes. Esneh stands 
on the site of the ancient Latopolis, which see m s to 
have been a place of considerable extent, bat is not 
represented by architectural remains of much Import* 
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uioe. Among the ruins there is a beautiful portico 
of twenty -four columns, belonging to a temple 
the rest of which is buried beneath the houses of 
the modem town. The ceiling contains a zodiac, 
which resembles that of Denderah (which see). The 
temple of Esneh, formerly considered one of the 
most ancient buildings of Egypt, is comparatively 
modern. Champollion himself drew this conclusion 
from the rudeness and stiffness of the bass-reliefs 
and hieroglyphics, as well as from the inscriptions. 
The latter contain merely the names of different 
Roman emperors. * The real age of the pronaos of 
Esneh,' says M. Champollion, *is therefore not of 
a more remote period than the reign of the Emperor 
Qlaudiutf ; and the sculptures, among which is the 
famous zodiac, are as late as the time of Caracalla.’ 
Other antiquarians have taken the same view. 
Esneh is the entrepdt of the Senaar caravans. It 
has a cotton-spinning mill, shawl manufactures, and 
potteries. The modern town is a poor place. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

ESOP. See ^Esop. 

ESOTERIC (Greek, eadtcrikoa, inner), a term used 
in opposition to exoteric. In reference to the teach- 
ing of Pythagoras, Aristotle, and other ancient philo- 
sophers, it refers to those doctrines which they ex- 
pounded to their select disciples, in contradistinction 
to those which they published to all the world 
(exoteric). The distinction does not necessarily imply 
that the esoteric doctrines were kept secret as a my- 
stery, but only that they were of a higher and more 
difficult order, requiring more preparation and pre- 
liminary study for their reception. See Akistotlk. 

ESPAGNOLETTO. See Spaonoletto. 

ESPALIER (French; from Italian apaUxere , a 
support for the shoulder). This term is used by the 
French to signify a row of trees planted along a wall, 
and fastened to it by a palisade or trellis, or even 
with nails. In English it is applied to an artificial 
framework of wood, iron, or other material, used in 
place of a wall to train treee or shrubs upon; also to 
u row of trees so trained which may be planted so as 
to form a regular hedgerow. 

ESPARTO (Greek, apartoa ; Latin, apartum), a 
plant growing native in Spain and Africa, known to 
the ancients, and applied by them to the manufacture 
of cordage, matting, &c., and still more extensively 
used at the present day. This plant, called by 
botanists Stipa or MacrochJoa tenaciaaima , is a species 
of grass, and fa found chiefly in the southern pro- 
vinces of Spain. It grows in tufts and bunches, like 
rushes, to a height of from 2 to 4 feet, and has a 
long, flat, lanceolated blade, which becomes cylin- 
drical when the ripened plant begins to dry. It 
is pulled up by the roots, dried in the sun, and 
packed in bundles for exportation. Besides the 
various uses already indicated, esparto has for some 
time been applied to the manufacture of paper, for 
which various patents have been taken out. The 
paper made from esparto is said to have some points 
of superiority over that made from other materials. 
The fibres of esparto are specifically lighter than 
those of almost any other material used in this 
manufacture; it admits of minute subdivision with- 
out destroying the lighter or downy fibres, and has 
thus superior qualities for felting ; this also enables 
it to take a finer surface than paper made from the 
ordinary material. Formerly the supply of esparto 
was almost wholly obtained from Spam, but a closely 
■Hied fibre called alfa ( MacrochJoa arena ria) is now 
obtained In still larger quantity from Algeria, while 
■ third fibre, dis (Featuea patvla), is imported for 
the same purpose from Tripoli and Tunis. The 
total import of these fibres into Britain in 1899 was 
207,604 tons, value £806,854. 
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ESPINASSE, Jtjlib Jeanne ElAonorb. See 
L’Ehpinassk. 

ESPIRITO- SANTO, a state of Brazil, bounded 
north by Bahia, west by Minoa-Geraes, south by Rlo- 
de- Janeiro, and east by the Atlantic; length, about 
260 miles; breadth, about 120 miles; area, 17,312 
square miles. It is tolerably well peopled along the 
coast, but the interior, understood to be covered with 
lofty mountains and impervious forests, and almost 
entirely in the hands of wild Indians, is very im- 
perfectly known. The chief rivers, the Benevente, 
Cabapuana, Caraliipe, Doce, Guandu, Ac., all flow 
east to the Atlantic in courses nearly parallel. The 
climate is generally healthy and the soil fertile, 
though little cultivated. Sugar, rum, cotton, dye- 
woods, &c., are exported, but not in large quantity. 
According to an official return the population of 
this state in 1890 was 135,997. 

ESPLANADE, in fortification, a term formerly 
used for the glacis of the counterscarp, now more 
correctly designates the wide open Bpace left between 
a citadel and the nearest houses of the city, to pre- 
vent an enemy from being able to assail it under 
cover of these houses. 

ESPOUSALS, in Scotch law, a solemn engage- 
ment or contract between a man and woman to 
marry each other. By the law of Sootland all 
contracts relating to marriage may be resiled from 
unless a copula has followed, which completes the 
marriage, but the party is liable to damages in tola- 
tium of his or her injured feelings. 

ESQUIMAULT, a harbour and naval station 
on the south-east const of Vancouver Island, about 
3 miles from Victoria, the capital of British Colum- 
bia. The harbour is almost landlocked, and with 
the roadstead is capable of giving safe anchorage 
to a fleet of vessels of the largest size. Since the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway its 
importance has become apparent, and it is being 
fortified and provided with all the necessaries of a 
first-class naval arsenal and coaling station. A rail- 
way connects it with the coal-mines of Nanaimo. 

ESQUIMAUX, or Eskimos, the name commonly 
given to a race inhabiting all the coasts of North 
America, from Greenland to Behring's Straits, north 
of lat. 60°. It is not the native name, and is even said 
to be unknown to the Esquimaux, who call themselves 
Jnu-it , the people. The Esquimaux are considered 
by many ethnologists as of Mongolian origin; while 
others find in them strong resemblances to the Red 
Indians. They consist of three principal stocks— the 
Kalalits, better known by the name of Greenlanders; 
the Esquimaux proper, on the north and east coast 
of Labrador; and the Western Esquimaux, found 
along Hudson’s Bay, the west side of Baffin's Bay, 
the polar shores of America, and both on the Ameri- 
can and Asiatic sides of Behring's Straits. Their 
leading physical peculiarities are a stunted stature, 
flattened nose, projecting cheek-bones, eyes often 
oblique, and yellow and brownish skin. The Green- 
landers are less than 5 feet in height, broad-shoul- 
dered, with large heads, round, pat cheeks, small 
noses, high cheek-bones, small months, and long, 
straight, black hair. Their skin is distinguishes bv 
a brown colour; but it is doubtful if this is nataral, 
as they use much oil and little water. The drees of 
the men consists of a ooat or tonic and trousers or 
breeches all of sealskins, and that of the women differs 
from it only in a few minute points, often scarcely 
discernible. Reindeer and other skins or fun arc 
also used as material for dress, according to toe 
season, including skins of otters, foxes, martins, Ac. 
The natives show great sldll in adapting these ma- 
terials. In summer they live in tents, oorered with 

the skins of reindeer and other a nim al s ; in winter they 

in 
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may bo said to borrow beneath the enow. In Green- 
land, houses built partly of stone and partly of turf 
are used as permanent habitations. l!ney are 
usually not more than 6 or 8 feet high. In Labra- 
dor the houses are usually sunk 8 feet in the ground. 
Vegetation being extremely stunted within the limits 
of the territories of the Esquimaux, their chief depend- 
onoe for food is on fishing, particularly on fishing for 
the seal, which seems to be as essential to them as 
the reindeer to the Laplanders. The most valuable 
possessions of an Esquimaux are his boat and his 
sledge. Owing to the rigour of the climate they eat 
flesh and fish raw, and consume much fat and oil, 
which are considered delicacies. Their weapons are 
bows and arrows, and spears or lances, generally 
pointed with stones or bones, but sometimes also with 
copper. Their language consists of long, compound 
{polysynthetic) words, and has regular, though remark- 
able, inflections. In grammatical structure, at least, 
it is American. In intellect they are by no means defi- 
cient, and show a considerable aptitude for instruc- 
tion ; in manners they are kind and hospitable, love 
freedom, and manifest a deep attachment to their 
homes and native land. They are said by some tra- 
vellers to be scrupulously honest in their dealings 
with one another, but totally regardless of the rights 
of strangers. Their religious ideas appear scanty, 
but the success which ultimately attended the labours 
of the Danish missionaries in Greenland, after they 
had almost begun to despair, proves their capability 
of receiving Christianity, of understanding its truths, 
and conforming to its preoepts. See Ethnology. 

ESQUIRE (from the Latin scutum, a shield, through 
the old Fr. escuyer), anciently, the person that at- 
tended a knight in the time of war, and carried his 
ahield. Originally it was a title of chivalry due to 
personal service, and not conferred by the holding of 
property. It is still legally regarded as a special 
prerogative of oertain classes, but by popular applica- 
tion it first came to be conferred as a token of respect 
upon untitled holders of property. This popular use 
of the title » frequently accompanied with the name 
of the estate in virtue of which it iB conferred — A., 
esquire of B. t indicating the popular belief that the 
title is the rightful distinction of a holder of pro- 
perty. Like all other titles of mere courtesy, the 
popular use of the title esquire has become gradually 
more general until it is now little more than an equi- 
valent for Mr. when used in epistolary correspondence 
rad otherwise. Those to whom the title of esquire is 
due in England are said to be: all noblemen’s younger 
sons, and the eldest sons of such younger sons ; the 
eldest Bons of knights, and their eldest sons ; the 
heads of anoient families by right of prescription ; 
esquires by creation or office, namely, judges, officers 
of state, justioes of the peace (during office), barristers, 
doctors of the several faculties, and some other officers 
who hold the title by courtesy ; esquires appointed 
by knights of the Bath (a olass now extinct). (See 
fig- of esquire’s helmet at Heraldry.) 

ESQUIROL, Jean-Etiennh Dominique, a French 
physician, born in Toulouse in 1772. After studying 
At Paris he returned to Toulouse and entered the 
hospital of La Grave, whenoe he was sent, at twenty - 
two years of age, as a sanatory officer to the army of 
the Pyrtfn&s-Orientales. In 1805 he received the 
degree of M.D. from the University of Paris, and 
after visiting the lunatic asylums of France he was, 
in 1811, appointed physician to the Salpfitrifere, where 
he distinguished himself a a well by his clinical de- 
monstrations as by the ameliorations he introduced 
in the oondition ox the insane. In 1823 he was made 
Inspeotor-general of the faculty of medicine, and in 
1884 correspondent of the Academy of Moral Sciences. 
Ha died 12th December, 1840. Among his works 


are: Des Passions oonsid4r4es oomxne Causes, Symp- 
tdmes et Moyens Ouratif* de 1’ Alienation mentals 
(1805); Des fitablissementa d’Alidnds en Franoe 
(1819); Des Maladies mentales Consid6r£es sous 
lea Rapports medical, hygi4nique et mldioo-l&al 
(1838). * 

ESSAY, a composition in which something is at- 
tempted to be proved or illustrated. It is not easy 
to define the limits of the essay as a species of com- 
position. In general it U understood of the briefer 
and less elaborate efforts of literary skill ; but this 
distinction is not always maintained. Caution or 
modesty has induced many writers of note to give 
the title of essay to their most elaborate productions; 
thus we have Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. Still, an essay, however elaborate in exe- 
cution, iB generally understood to mean a composition 
having a definite And specific object more limited in 
its range than a formal exposition of any art or sci- 
ence. The subject of an essay may be any topic of 
human interest; it may he philosophical, scientific, 
logical, ethical, eesthetical, or humorous; and a series 
of essayB may embrace connected, but so far indepen- 
dent views of the most extensive range of subjects. 
There is a class of English writers to whom the de- 
scriptive term essayist is applied. The Spectator, 
The Tatler, The Rambler, and many other extensive 
collections of brief treatises embracing every variety 
of subjects, are among the works of this class of 
writers, the best of whom, from the variety whioh 
their works present in other particulars, can only 
be distinguished by excellence of style. From the 
brevity of the essay, considered in its ordinary sense, 
and the necessity of giving it some specific claim on 
the attention of cultivated readers, style may possibly 
be considered to have been, at least uatil recently, 
the distinctive characteristic of essay writers, and 
this form of composition may be supposed to have 
done some service m maintaining the standard of 
purity and excellence in our language. In recent 
times circumstances have somewhat changed. The 
vastly extended range of modern inquiry has opened 
up innumerable subjects for brief and tentative com- 
positions, in which the matter is of infinitely more 
importance than the style ; and the vaBt number of 
our serial publications subjects to so incessant a drain 
the powers of our popular writers, that, whether in 
matters of science or taste, mere style can hardly be 
said to recei ve as much attention now as formerly. 

ESSAYING. See Assaying. 

ESSEK. Sec Eszek. 

ESSEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian pro- 
vince of Rheinland, in a district rioh in coals, about 
2 miles from the Ruhr, 18 miles north-east of Dtis- 
seldorf. It has a fine old church, partly dating from 
the tenth century and recently restored, and has 
many excellent modern buildings, being almost 
entirely a place of recent growth. Its Industries 
include manufactures of machinery, steam-boilers, 
tobacco and cigars, Ac., tinplate works, paddling 
works, rolling-mills, coal-pits, dye-works, breweries, 
&c. ; but it is above all celebrated for the steel and 
iron works of Krupp, the most extensive in Europe. 
In 1899 there were over 25,000 workmen employed 
in Krupp’s works at Essen, while the total number 
of persons in the employment of the firm here and 
elsewhere was 41,750. This great establishment 
was begun in 1810 under the grandfather of the 
present proprietor, and became highly flourishing 
under the management of his son, Alfred, who suc- 
ceeded in casting steel in larger blocks than had 
hitherto been considered practicable. At the Lon- 
don Exhibition of 1851 he exhibited a block of over 
44 cwta. At that time a ton was considered an 
extraordinary size. This opened up new applicn- 
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tiona of cast-steel, Of which Krupp himself made 
nrompt use, as was shown in the exhibitions of 
Munich (1854), Paris (1855), and London (1862). 
There is now hardly any practical limit to the size 
of the blocks that can be cast by the Krupp method. 
The works occupy 1000 acres, and comprise 60 miles 
of railway and 50 miles of telegraph line, besides 
other means of transport and communication be- 
tween the different parts of the works. There are 
over 100 steam-hammers (one of them being 150 
tons), and over 450 steam-ongines. The annual con- 
sumption of coal and coke is over 1,000,000 tons, 
the daily output of the firm’s mines being about 8500 
tons. The firm possesses coal-mines, blast-furnaces, 
many ironstone pits in Germany, besides beds of 
iron ore in the north of Spain, near Bilbao, and has 
a ship building yard at Kiel, machine works at 
Berlin, besides other works. All the processes of 
iron and steel manufacture are carried on at Essen. 
The works are specially famous for rifled steel 
cannon, which are supplied to most of the armies 
of Europe. The workmen subscribe part of their 
pay to the hospital fund, and the whole subscrip- 
tions are doubled by their employer. A workman 
who meets with an accident in the workB receives 
full pay till his recovery. After 25 years’ ser- 
vice the workmen receive a pension. Pop. (1890), 
78,723; (1896), 96,128; (1900), 118,863. 

ESSENES, or Essacans, a sect or voluntary as- 
sociation among the Jews, the origin of which is 
unknown, as well as the etymology of their name. 
The sect appears to have sprung up in the course of 
the century preceding the Christian era, and it dis- 
appeared on the dispersion of the Jews after the 
siege of Jerusalem. The Essenes appear to have 
been an outcome of Jewish mysticism and asceti- 
cism, and gradually assumed the form of a distinct 
organization. They seem to have consisted of four 
orders, and to have had various initiatory rites and 
ordeals. They had an extremely strict rule of life, 
analogous to that of a monastic order. They were 
unusually strict in observing the Sabbath and the 
law of Moses, and though they did not themselves 
offer sacrifices, they sent presents to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Levitical purity, the avoidance of any- 
thing polluting, was carried by them to the extent 
of a craze. Their food was of the plainest, prepared 
according to the most stringent regulations, and 
their meals were taken in common, their goods 
being owned in common. Besides particulars con- 
tained in the Talmudical writings of the Jews, the 
chief authorities regarding them are Josephus, Philo, 
and Pliny. The Essenes had a longer vitality in 
Egypt than elsewhere. Here they seem to have 
merged in the sect of mystics called Therapeutce. 
The most extreme among them practised celibacy. 
Their doctrines differed little exoept in extreme 
strictness from those of the Pharisees. 

ESSENTIAL OILS. See Oils (Essential). 

ESSEQUIBO, a river which flows northwards 
through the whole of British Guiana into the At- 
lantic. It is 20 miles wide at its mouth, but diffi- 
cult of navigation on account of the sand -banks 
w hich run in different directions across its entrance. 
Its course Is much impeded by cataracts, and its 
estuary contains a number of islands. Its total 
length is about 600 miles, and among the largest of 
its tributaries are the Rupununl, toe Potaro (on 
whioh is the Kaieteur fall), and the united Cuyuni 
and MazarunL 

ESSEX, a maritime county in England, x. coast, 
bounded n. by Suffolk and Cambridge, b. by the 
Thames, w. by Hertford and Middlesex, and E. by 
the German Ooean ; 62 miles in length, s.w. to v.x. ; 
greatest breadth, about 45 miles. The oosst-line is 


very irregular and indented, and is fringed by a 
number of islands. Area, 1,055,188 aores, of whioh 
nearly 80 per oent is under cultivation. About 
one-third of the total area is under oorn crops, ohiefly 
wheat and barley, one-tenth under green crops, mainly 
mangolds and turnips, and one-quarter is in per- 
manent pasture. The principal rivers in the county 
are the Roding, Crouoh, Chelmer, Blackwater, Colne, 
&o. It has also the Thames, Lea, and Stour as 
boundary rivers — the first on the a., the seoond on 
the w., and the third on the n. The surface, though 
generally level, is in many parts diversified by gentle 
hills and dales, especially towards the north-west, 
where there is a continued inequality of surfaoa. 
The most level tracts are those of the south and east 
hundreds, where there were onoe extensive marshes, 
which are now generally well drained, and converted 
into excellent grassland. Agriculture is in a for- 
ward state here, the farmere of Essex being reckoned 
amongst the best in the kingdom ; but the industry 
has suffered severely from the prevalent agricultural 
depression. The soil is in general extremely fertile, 
and particularly well adapted for the growth of 
corn, as the superiority of the Essex wheat suffi- 
ciently proves. Beaus and peas also thrive uncom- 
monly well, perhaps better than on any other land 
in England. The other principal productions are 
potatoes, barley, oats, mangolds, turnips, taros, rape, 
mustard, and trefoil. The raising of oaraway, cori- 
ander, and teasel, is almost peculiar to this oounty. 
There is no particular breed of cattle here. Grazing 
is chiefly confined to the marsh lands. The suckling 
of calves, for which Essex is celebrated. Is carried 
on to a great extent. They are fattened for about 
three months, when they are slaughtered for the 
London markets. Among the dairy farms those in 
the parish of Epping and vicinity have been long 
famous for the excellence of their cream and butter. 
The size of farms varies greatly, but averages from 
150 to 200 acres. Fish are plentiful on the coast 
and in its various creeks. Near Colchester, and 
about Mersey Island, and on the Crouch and Roach 
rivers, are some valuable oyster-beds, the oysters 
from which are exported in considerable quantities. 
The manufactures of the county are not very exten- 
sive, with the exception, perhaps, of the silk-mills 
and crape factories at Braintree and several other 
towns. Many of the industrious poor are employed 
in making straw plait for the London market. This 
county is traversed from south-weht to north-east 
by the Great Eastern Railway. The chief towns 
are Chelmsford, the county town ; Colchester, Mal- 
don, and Harwich. The county is divided for the 
purpose of parliamentary representation into eight 
di visions, each returning one member to the House 
of Commons. The parliamentary boroughs are West 
Ham (2 members) and Colchester (1). Fop. in 
1881,575,930; in 1891, 785,445; in 1901.1,085,576. 

ESSEX, Earl of. See Cromwell (Thomas). 

ESSEX, Kingdom of. See England. 

ESSEX, Robebt Devereux, second Eabl of, 
eldest son of the first earl, was born at Netherwood, 
Herefordshire, on Nov. 10, 1567. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and appeared Ml court 
in 1577. In 1687 he was made Master of the 
Horse, and in the following year Knight of tbe 
Garter. He served as captain-general of the ca- 
valry under Leicester in the Netherlands in 1587. 
On Leicester’s death in the following year he be- 
came the ohief favourite of Elizabeth. In 1580 ha 
joined, without leave from the queen, tbe expedition 
of Drake and Norris to Portugal, in whioh he served 
as a volunteer. In 1590 he married the widow of 
Sir Philip Sidney, a daughter of Wokingham. In 
1591 he was sent to support Henry IV. again* 
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Spain, bat the expedition effected nothing of import- 
ance. About this time Essex was on terms of dose 
friendship with Francis Bacon, who assisted him 
greatly by advioe on political and other matters. In 
1596 he commanded an expedition to Spain, and 
greatly distinguished himself at the capture of 
Cadiz. In 1597, after an unsuccessful expedition 
to the Azores, he, with Howard and Raleigh, made 
extensive captures of Spanish ships. On his return 
from thiB expedition, though at first ill-received by 
the queen, he was made hereditary earl -marshal. 
Next year he quarrelled with the queen, who struck 
him on the ear and bade him 'go and be hanged 
After some months a reconciliation took place, and 
he was appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland (1599), 
which was then in a state of rebellion. He re- 
turned to England in September, having been en- 
tirely unsuccessful in his government He was 
made a prisoner in his own house, and was shortly 
afterwards (June, 1600) tried by a special court. The 
charges against him were that he had exceeded his 
instructions in the Irish campaign, and had deserted 
his post without leave ; and he was deprived of all 
his offices, and sentenced to imprisonment during 
the queen’s pleasure. Not long afterwards he was 
set at liberty. He now conceived a deep resent- 
ment against the queen’s councillors, particularly 
Cecil and Raleigh, who, he imagined, had biased 
her against him. He threw open his house to the 
discontented of all parties, and courted both the 
Puritans and the Roman Catholics. Being sum- 
moned before the council, he assembled his friends 
in his house, arrested the messengers sent to him by 
the queen, and, proceeding to the city, endeavoured 
to enlist the citizens in his favour. After a skir- 
mish with a party of Boldiers he returned to his 
house, but after a short defence he was compelled 
to surrender, and sent to the Tower. He was tried 
for treason on 19th February, and executed on the 
26th February, 1601. Ebbox was possessed of some 
good qualities, according to his panegyrists ; but 
they seem to have been but weak ones, as the 
vanity and presumption excited by the queen’s 
partiality sufficed completely to overbear them. 
See Spedding’s Bacon, and Abbott’s Bacon and 
Essex. 

ESSLIN6EN, a town of Germany, in Wlirtem- 
berg, beautifully situated on the Neckar, here crossed 
by a bridge, 7 miles b.s.b. of Stuttgart. It was 
founded in the eighth century, was long an imperial 
free town, is surrounded by walls flanked with 
towers, and defended by a castle, and has two old 
ohurohes, one of them an ancient but handsome 
Gothic structure of the thirteenth century, with a 
tower 230 feet high, an anoient and a modern town- 
house, an old monastery, Ac. There are manufac- 
tures of machinery, articles of wood, gold, silver, 
and tin, outlery, dye-works, paper, spinning, and 
other mills. Pop. in 1900, 27,325. 

ESSOUAN, or Assouan {Syene), a town of Upper 
Egypt, on the east bank of the Nile, near the foot 
of the first cataract, 110 miles s. of Thebes. Opposite 
it is the interesting island of Elephantine (whioh see). 
It has railway communication with Lower Egypt 
and with places higher up, and carries on a trade 
in dates, senna, oharcoal, Ac. There are granite 
quarries in the neighbourhood. Early in 1899 the 
foundation-stone of a gigantic reservoir dam was for- 
mally laid here, ft is to be constructed of granite 
quarried in the neighbourhood, and is expected to 
take five years to complete. It will regulate the 
supply of water for irrigation, and will be provided 
with the necessary sluices, and also allow of the pas- 
sage of vessels up or down. A very large number 
of workmen— Egyptians, Italians, Maltese, Syrians, 


Greeks, Arabs, Ac., are employed, and already some- 
thing like a small town, with hospital, restaurant, 
Bhops, church, police-quarters, Ao., has arisen in con- 
nection with the works. The population of Essouan 
proper Is estimated at 6000. 

ESTAFETTE, a courier who oarries his message 
in oonjunotion with others by relay. 

ESTATE, in law, signifies the title or interest 
which a person hAs in lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, or other effects. Estate iB real or personal 
The phrase personal estate is applicable not only to 
movables, goods, money, bonds, notes, but also to 
some fixtures temporarily attached to lands or build- 
ings; and the distinction between those fixtures 
whioh are temporarily suoh, and those whioh belong 
to, and form a part of, the house or other real estate, 
is of great importance. Personal estate also applies 
to some interests in lands or houses, as a lease of 
them for a certain number of years, however many; 
and yet an estate for life, though the person by 
whose life the interest is limited may be ever so old 
or infirm, and likely to survive ever so short a time, 
is real estate. Real estate in lands is of various 
kinds and descriptions, according to the quantity of 
interest, its duration, or the time by which it is 
limited in respect to its commencement or termina- 
tion, and the number and condition of the owners. 
A fee simple is the amplest estate which the law ad- 
mits of. (See Fee.) A freehold is an estate for the 
life of any person or persons in lands or tenements. 
An estate in tail is one limited to certain heirs. (See 
Entail.) An estate in remainder iB one of which 
the owner is to come into possession after the expir- 
ation of an intermediate estate of another person, or 
number of persons or heirs : and so also is an estate 
in reversion: thus, if one grants an estate tail, this 
estate tail may expire, in which case the lands will 
come hack or revert to the granter, and his estate, 
which still remains to him after he has granted the 
estate tail, is therefore called a reversion. As to 
the number of owners, an estate in common is a 
freehold belonging to more than one proprietor, in 
undivided shares; and so also iB an estate in joint- 
tenancy ; but when one joint-tenant dies, his Bhare 
goes to the other joint-tenants, which is not the case 
in tenancies in common. An estate in coparcenary 
arises when an estate in fee simple descends, on the 
decease of the owner, to his daughters, sisters, aunts, 
or female cousins, or their representatives, being 
females, and they are called ooparceners, or, for 
brevity, parceners. Real estate left to any one by 
will is called a devise, or an estate by devise , in dis- 
tinction from a bequest of personal property, which 
is called a legacy. 

ESTATES OF THE REALM, in Britain, are 
the lords spiritual, the lords temporal and the com- 
mons. From the circumstance that the lords spiri- 
tual and temporal meet in one house, and practically 
form one branch of the legislature, the popular error 
has arisen that the sovereign forms one of the three 
estates of the realm. 

ESTE, a town of Italy, in the provinoe of Padua, 
beautifully situated on the south side of the Euga- 
nean Hills, 16 miles B.w. of Padua. It is an anoient 
plaoe, with an unaltered Lombard aspect ; and has 
a ruinous castle, the oradle of the Este family (see 
next artiole), a Romanesque duomo, a leaning tower, 
Ac. Pop. 6000. 

ESTE, one of the most anoient and illustrious 
families of Italy. W e mention fint Albxbt AttO EL, 
who is considered the founder of the greatness of hia 
house. He inherited or aoquired Este, Rovigo, Mon- 
tagu ana, Oasal Maggiore,and other places in Italy; and 
was made governor of Milan by Henry IIL in 1045. 
He married, first, Cunegonda, sister of Waif (orGuelf) 
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XIL of C«rlnth!% and afterwards, as his second wife, 
Qanaenda, countess of Maine, of which comity be 
took possession, and gave it to his son Ugo, who soon 
after lost it Another of his sons became Duke of 
Havana in 1071, by the title of Welf 1. He was the 
ancestor of the German branch of the house of Este, 
the Dukes of Brunswick and Hanover. (See Bruns- 
wiok, Family of.) Albert Azzo died at an advanced 
age in 1097, having previously resigned his Italian 
[Kjflsessions to his son Fulk, and retired to Burgundy. 
1_Fulk I. was attacked by his brother Welf, who 
compelled him to become tributary to him to the ex- 
tent of a third of his revenues. He was succeeded 
in 1137 by his son, Obizzo 1., who joined the Lom- 
traid league against Frederick Barbarossa in 1167. 
He was chosen podesth of Padua in 1182, and made 
Marquis of Milan and Genoa, a dignity which was 
equivalent to a vicariate of the emperor, in 1184. 
He died in 1193, and was succeeded by his son, who 
iu the annals of the family is called Azzo V. Either 
he or Oberto acquired by marriage Ferrara, with its 
dependencies in Romagna, and with a feud which 
became hereditary with the house of Torello, for a 
member of which house the bride, violently carried 
away by the Estes, was intended. The house of Este 
thus became vassals of the church as well as of the 
empire. He was succeeded by Azzo VI., who died 
in 1212. He was constantly engaged in war with the 
Torelli, by whom he was thrice driven from Ferrara. 
Aldobrandino, his son, died young, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Azzo VII., a minor, in 1216. 
lie was engaged in protracted wars with the Ghibel- 
Liue party, particularly with the houses Torello and 
ltomano, in which he was finally victorious. Hono- 
rius VII. invested him with the marquiaate of An- 
cona. He died in 1264, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Obizzo II., who was chosen Lord of Modena 
and Reggio. We may pass over his successors on to 
Iniooolo III., who succeeded in 1393 at the age of 
nine. During his reign, and those of some of his 
piedecessors, the house of Este became patrons of 
literature. He caused his second wife, Parisina 
Malatenta, and his natural son to be executed for 
an unnatural intercourse, together with two ladies 
of the court who were their accomplices. This is the 
subject of Byron’s poem Panama. He died at 
Milan, 26th December, 1441. — Lionel, his son 
(1441-60), receives a high character from Mura- 
tori for justice and piety, and for his patronage of 
letters. He mediated a peace in 1 460 between the 
Venetians and Alfonso, king of Sicily; and died in 
Novemtier of the same year. He was succeeded by 
his brother, Borso, who died 20th August, 1471, 
who received new, accessions of dignity from the em- 
peror, and was created Duke of Ferrara by Pope 
Paul IL in April, 1471. His reign was peaceable 
and prosperous. He established printing in his 
estates. — Ercole I., his brother (died 26th January, 
1605), succeeded, to the prejudice of his son Niccolo. 
His usurpation caused a war, which was unsuccessful 
in deposing him. He had Milan and Florence for 
allies, the pope and Venice for adversaries. After 
the conclusion of peace in 1484 he maintained neu- 
trality in his estates for the remainder of his reign, 
while the rest of Italy was convulsed with wan and 
revolutions. He had for his minister Boiardo, the 
famous author of the Orlando Innamorato; and 
Ariosto, born near the oommenoement of his reign, 
grew up under his patronage. — Alfonso I., his son, 
died 31st October, 1634. His reign was a contrast 
to the peaoeable one of his father. In 1609 he joined 
the league of Cambray, and commanded the Papal 
“my M gonfalonier. While he was conducting the 
operations of the allies elsewhere, his estates were 
rsvaged by the mercenary troops of Venice, whose 


atrocities are described in the thirty-sixth canto of tha 

Orlando Furioso. Alfonso continued in the French 
alliance after the pope had joined the Venetians. He 
assisted in the battle of Ravenna, and took prisoner 
Fabrizio Colonna, the general of the pope. (See 
Colonna.) After the French had been driven from 
Italy he endeavoured to make peace with the pope: 
but Julius continued implacable. Leo X. restored 
him to his possessions, with the exception of Modena 
and Reggio, but afterwards exoommunioated Mm, 
He joined in the wars between Francis I. and Charles 
V. on the side of the French king, but was afterwards 
reconciled with the emperor, who confirmed him in 
his possessions, against Pope Clement VIL (1630). 
He married as his second wife the famous Lucrezia 
Borgia, of whom he had the honour to be the fourth 
husband. His brother, the Cardinal Ipj>olito, was 
the patron of Ariosto. Alfonso was succeeded by his 
son by Lucrezia, Ercole II., who died 8d October, 
1659. He married Ren& of Franoe (daughter of 
Louis XII.) in 1628. She favoured the Reformation, 
and made the court of Ferrara the resort of the few 
advocates of that cause in Italy. Calvin visited it in 
1535. Ercole at first adhered to the imperial party, 
but in 1556 he joined the league of Paul IV. and 
Henry 11. of France against Spain, and was made 
general of the allied forces; but he did not push the 
war with vigour, and mode peace with Spain in 1658. 
Leonora, his daughter by Reude, was the object of the 
unfortunate attachment of Tasso. He was succeeded 
by hiB son, Alfonso II., the patron and persecutor of 
Tasso, who died 27th October, 1597. Tasso was 
imprisoned by him in a madhouse for seven years 
(1579-86), for daring to set his eyes on the Princess 
Lucrezia, and was liberated at length at the inter- 
cession of the pope and the emperor. Although three 
timeB married, Alfonso left no heir. He was suc- 
ceeded by his cousin CpSAUE (died 11th December, 
1628), whom by his testament he had made hia heir; 
but this disjxjsition was annulled by the pope, Clement 
VIII., who excommunicated Cesare and deprived 
him of Ferrara, with the dependencies of the Church. 
Cesare was obliged to content himself with Modena 
and Reggio, which depended on the empire. From 
this period the |>oliticaI iinj>ortance of the house of 
Este greatly diminishes, and we need not enumerate 
all the different princes. The last sovereign of the 
house was Francesco V., who succeeded in 1846. 
He withdrew 23d March, 1848, In consequence of one 
of the numerous insurrections stimulated by the 
French revolution of February. He was re-estab- 
lished, but fresh disturbances broke out in 1859, tbs 
dynasty was deposed by the National Assembly, the 
duchy was annexed to Sardinia by the Treaty of 
Zurich, 10th November, 1859, and has consequently 
been incorporated with the Kingdom of Italy. 

ESTELLA (ancient Alla ),a town, Spain, Navarre, 
on the left bank of the Ega, here crossed by two fine 
bridges, 24 miles south-west of Pampeluna. It con- 
sists of several squares, and clean well-paved streets, 
and has six churches, one of them a magnificent 
structure with a lofty tower; an ancient castle, a 
town-house, college, and an hospital; manufactures of 
woollen and linen goods, leather, and earthenware, 
several distilleri es and oil-mills, some trade, and an 
annual fair. Don Carlos, who long made it his head- 
quarters, was proclaimed king at Este 11a in 1838. 
Pop. (1887), 6968 ; (1897), 5284. 

ESTEP A (ancient Astapa), a town, Spain, Anda- 
lusia, on the north side of Mount San F ranc is c o, 
60 miles asst by south of Seville. It consists ohiefiy 
of three main streets sod four squares, and has two 
churches, one of them a handsome structure, formerly 
used as a mosque; a college, several suppressed con- 
vents, two hospitals, and the r em ai n s of an old oastis^ 
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onoe deemed Impregnable. Tbe manufactures oon- 
dst at ooene doth end baize; the trade is in grain, 
trait, brandy, oil, wool, and cattle, and both building 
■tone and marble are quarried in the vicinity. Pop. 
( 1897 ), 8766 . 

ESTEPONA, a seaport, Spain, Andalusia, on the 
Mediterranean, 28 miles north-east of Gibraltar. It 
consists of seven mdl squares, and wide, well-paved, 
and regularly-built streets ; and has a large and 
handsome parish church, with a tower; a college, a 
custom-house, and an ancient castle; manufactures 
of woollen stuffs, leather, and pottery, and a limited 
trade in grain, cattle, fruit, and lead — the last ob- 
tained from mines in the vicinity. Pop. (1897), 8307. 

ESTERHAZ, a village, Hungary, county and 14 
miles E.S.E. of Oedenburg, on the south shore of Lake 
NeusiedeL It contains the original seat of the Es- 
terhazy family, a huge structure in the most florid 
Italian style, with a large park containing a theatre 
in which many of Haydn’s compositions were first 
performed, he being capellmeister here in 1760-90. 

ESTERHAZY VON GALANTHA, a family of 
Hungarian magnates, afterwards princes of the Ger- 
man Empire, whose authentic genealogy goes back to 
the first half of the 13th century. They were zealous 
partisans of the house of Hapsbuig, to whom, during 
the reigns of Frederick II. and Leopold I., they lent 
a powerful support. In 1238 Peter and Elias, sons 
of Salomon von Estoras, divided their father’s in- 
heritance. The former obtained Zerh&z, the latter 
Ulyeshaza, and thus became the founders of two 
principal lines, the latter of which became extinct in 
the male line in 1838, with Count Stephen Hleshazy. 
Peter’s descendants took from their domain the name 
of Zerhasy, till Francis Zerhazy, who was bom in 
1668, and died in 1696, and was vice-regent of the 
oounty of Presburg, changed this name into Ester- 
hazy in 1684, on the occasion of his being named 
Lord of Galantha. Francis left four boob — Gabriel, 
Daniel, Paul HI., and Nikolaus II. Gabriel’ s male 
descendants became extinct with his boll Wolfgang 
In 1670, whereas the other three founded separate 
houses — at Czeesznek, in the county of Veazprim; at 
Altsohl, in that of Sohl; and at Frakno or Forchten- 
stein, in that of Oedenburg. The two first lines ob- 
tained the title oi count in 1683; the last was raised 
to the title of Margrave ofForchtensteinin 1626, in 
the person of its founder, Nikolaus II., who was one 
of the most distinguished members of the family; 
and at his death, in 1645, was palatine and field- 
marahaL 

ESTHER, a Jewess, whose story is told in the 
book of Esther. Ahasuerus, king of Persia, had dis- 
missed his queen Vaahti for disobedience. By the 
advice of his ministers he collected together a number 
of virgins as concubines, with a view to selecting one 
of them as the successor of Vashti. Esther was 
MUfttig these. She was an orphan brought up by her 
cousin Mordecai, who charged her to conceal her race. 
Her beauty enchanted Ahasuerus, and she was chosen 
queen. After this Ahasuerus promoted Ham an, the 
■on of Hammedatha, an Agagite, to the highest hon- 
ours in the state. Mordecai, who seems to have held 
a subordinate position about the palace, refused to 
give this man the customary honours of his rank, 
apparently because he was of a race held accursed by 
the Jews, Hainan's wrath at Mordecai’s contempt 
led Mm to plan the destruction of all the Jews, and 
he obtained the consent of Ahasuerus to a general 
massacre of them throughout the empire on the 13th 
day of the 12th month — a day appointed by lot 
Esther, at the command of Mordecai, now appeared 
before the king uncalled, and at the risk of her life, 
feo reveal her origin ana ask the life of her people. 
The king, incensed against Tramm now that he had 


discovered the queen to be a Jewess, oommsaded 
him to be hanged on a gallows he had prepared for 
Mordecai But the decree granted to 
not be reversed, it being oontrary to the law of the 
Persians to reverse any decree sealed with the king’s 
seal. The seal was therefore committed to Mordecai, 
who was advanced to Hainan’s plaoe, ana who, to- 
gether with Esther, wrote fresh instructions to all 
the provinces of the empire, permitting the Jews to 
stand up in their own defence. The fear of Mordecai 
caused the local governors to assist the Jews, and 
instead of the massacre of the Jowb, it was a slaughter 
of their enemies that took place. The Jews celebrate 
this event on the 14th and 15th dayB of the month 
Adar, called the days of Purim, or the lot. Various 
opinions are held as tb which king of Persia is to be 
understood by Ahasuerus. Darius and Xerxes are 
most commonly named. But many authorities re- 
gard the story of Esther as a fictitious narrative. 
ESTHETICS. See ^Esthetics. 

ESTHONIA, Esthland, or Revel, a maritime 
government of Russia* bounded N. by the Gulf of 
Finland, E. by St. Petersburg, s.e. by Lake Peipus, 
s by Livonia, and w. by the Baltic. Besides the 
mainland thus bounded, it includes several islands, 
of which the most important are Dagoe and Oeael; 
area, about 7610 square miles. It is of an irregularly 
oval shape, having its greater axis east to west, and 
has for the most part a flat or undulating surface. 
A few low heights occasionally appear, but scarcely 
deserve the name of hills. The whole of the north 
side, however, rises considerably above the sea, and 
presents to it ranges of cliffs, on which the waves 
often break with considerable violence. The air is 
somewhat moist, but the sky, notwithstanding, is 
generally clear, and the climate healthy. Winter 
lasts long, and wind, with more or less violence, is 
almost incessant throughout the year. The Narva, 
which merely bounds the government on the east, is 
the only river of any importance ; but minor streams, 
as well as small lakes, are very numerous. The soil 
is by no means fertile. A great part of it, particu- 
larly in the north, is sandy, and in other quarters it 
is often covered with boulders and gravel; but fertile 
tracts of clayey or chalky loam occur, and the gram 
raised is said to equal the consumption. The crop 
include a little wheat, much barley and oats, and 
some flax, hops, and tobacco. Very little fruit is 
grown. Wood, however — chiefly pine, birch, and 
alder — is abundant; and the forests are well supplied 
with game. Fish abound, both in the lakes and on 
the coast, and active fisheries are carried on. The 
minerals are of no importance; and the manufactures, 
confined to coarse articles of primary necessity, are 
almost entirely domestic. The only exception is 
spirits, which are made in numerous distilleries, and 
partly exported. The only other exports of any im* 
portance are hides and salt fish. The chief imports 
are herrings and salt. The peasantry are almost all 
of Finnish origin, and speak a Finnish dialect, the 
vocabulary of which is described as scanty. The 
land is farmed chiefly by Germans and Danes. . The 
prevailing religion (b Lutheran; but education is 
miserably neglected. For administrative purposes 
Esthonia is under the Governor-general of Riga* and 
consists of four districts — Revel being the capital. 
Pop, (1897), 413,724. 

ESTOPPEL, in law, a term for anything which 
putB a period to an action by dosing the ground of 
controversy. Thus, a person’s own deed, when ad- 
duced in evidence against him, 1 b adjudged to be oon- 
dusive. In general, any previous admission predudes 
the person who makes it from controverting the thing 
admitted ; thus, a tenant cannot dispute the title of 
the landlord of whom he holds. 
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aSTRAYB an an j valuable beasts, not wild, 
foond within a lordship, and whose owner is not 
known, snoh aa an commonly impounded and not 
d ahlia^- They an then to be proclaimed in the 
ehurch and two nearest market- towns, on two market 
days, and not being claimed by the owner, belong to 
the king, and now oommonly, by grant of the crown, 
to the lord of the manor or the liberty. 

ESTRfiES, Gabbekllb D\ Duchess of Beaufort, 
the mistress of Henry IV. of France, was the daughter 
of Antoine d’Estrdes, a descendant of one of the 
noblest houses in Picardy, and bora about 1571. 
Gabrielle was in her twentieth year of age when 
Henry first saw her in a visit to C oeuvres Castle; and 
she shortly after became his mistress. Henry mar- 
ried her to a nobleman named Damerval, of Lian- 
oourt; but subsequently dissolved the marriage. 
Henry intended to raise Gabrielle, whom he had 
created Duchess of Beaufort, to the throne as his 
lawful wife. This design was strongly opposed by 
Sully, and Gabrielle became bis bitter enemy. But 
in 1599, while negotiations were in train for the 
divorce of the king, Gabrielle, having gone to Paris 
during Easter, was seized with convulsions after eat- 
ing an orange, and died suddenly. It was suspected 
that she had been poisoned. She had three children 
to Henry, the most celebrated of whom was C£sar, 
duke of Venddme. 

ESTREMADURA, a west division of Spain, con- 
sisting of the provinces of Badajoz and Caceres. It is 
bounded N. by Leonand Old Castile; E. by New Castile; 
E and s. by Andalusia; w. by Portugal, and is gener- 
ally surrounded by mountain-barriers. The north and 
south parts are mountainous ; and another lofty range, 
a continuation of the mountains of Toledo, in New 
Castile, intersects it in the centre from east to west, 
and joins the Sierra del Portalegre, on the frontiers of 
Portugal. The portion of the province north of this 
range is called Estremadura Alta (Upper), that south 
of it Estremadura Baja (Lower). Estremadura con- 
sists chiefly of extensive plains, capable, from their fer- 
tility, of yielding corn, wine, and oil, in the greatest 
abundance, but which are left neglected and uncul- 
tivated, the result of a wretched government. The 
climate is hot in summer, but not ungenial; nor is the 
winter severe. The Tagus and Guadiana intersect 
it east to west, the former passing through Alta, and 
the latter through Baja Estremadura, and thus divid- 
ing it into three nearly equal parts. It is well watered 
by the numerous affluents of these two important 
streams. Game of every sort is plentiful, and im- 
mense flocks of sheep graze on the rich plains of this 
neglected country. They are of the Merino breed, 
the greater part of them being driven down annually 
from the highlands of the neighbouring and more 
mountainous provinces, by their owners, without 
leave asked or obtained, to quarter for the winter 
season on the warm, fertile lowlands of Estremadura. 
The minerals, of which there are copper, lead, iron, 
and silver, are entirely neglected; and there are no 
oaanufactures. The roads are miserable, being chiefly 
made by sheep, and the fan* are of the most wretched 
description. Pop. (1896), 844,796. 

ESTREMADURA, a maritime province of Por- 
fcagal, bounded N. and H. by the province of Beira, E. 
and s. by Alemtejo, and w. by the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is divided by the Tagus into two nearly equal 
pftrtBj of which the northern is the more mountainous, 
and includes the last slopes of the Serra da Estrella, 
from which the Serra Alvayazere proceeds 8.W., cnlmi- 
jaong in Mount Junto, 2320 feet; forming the 
heights of Torres Vedras, and ending on the north 
bank, and near the mouth of the Tagus. West of this 
ndge the ooontry is mostly flat and sandy, especially 
wwardatheooas t ; and south-east of it, especially in the 


northern parts, it is more fertile. Wines (including 
those of Setubal, Buoellas, and CarcaveUos) and oUvsa 
are the principal produoe; but wheat, barley, maise, 
hdtap, legumes, and fruits of all kinds, faelm ting chest- 
nuts, oranges, and lemons, are grown; and from the 
forests sumach and oork are obtained. Oattle-rearing 
is little attended to, but swine are numerous. 
abound, but only salt is wrought There are some 
woollen and linen manufactures, and some crystal is 
made at Leiria. The climate is generally healthy. 
The principal city is Lisbon, the metropolis of Portu- 
gal, m which, and in Setubal, the most of the trade 
is concentrated. Area, 8834 square miles. Pop. in 
1890, 1,091,401; (1900), 1,232,593. 

ESTEEM OZ, or Extremoz, a town of Portugal, 
in the province of Alemtejo, 22 miles west from 
Elvas. It consists of an upper and a lower town, 
both indifferently built, and was once a plaoe of 
great strength, though its fortifications are now fall- 
ing to decay. It has several churches and convents, 
manufactures of hardware, lotteries, tanneries, 
marble quarries, and an annual fair, which lasts five 
days. Pop. 7274. 

ESZEK, or Esseg, a royal free town of the Aus- 
trian Empire, Slavonia, capital of the county of Viro- 
vitica, in a marshy and unhealthy district, on the 
right bank of the Drave, here creased by a bridge, 
63 miles w.n.w. of Peterwardein. It consists 
of the town proper, partially fortified, and three 
suburbs, is the seat of an apj>eal court for three coun- 
ties, and has a handsome square, several churches, 
a town-house, court-house, gymnasium, and normal 
school, two convents, an hospital, and barracks. Th* 
manufactures are trifling; but the four annual fairs, 
chiefly for corn, cattle, and hides, are important 
Ah a Roman colony, founded by the Emperor Adrian, 
under the name of MurBia, it became the capital of 
Lower Paunonia, and in 335 was made a bishop’s aee 
by Constantine. Pop. ( 1900 ), 22 , 987 . 

fiTAMPES (ancient Stamper), a town of Franoe. 
in tho department of the Soine-et-OiHe, in a beautiful 
valley, at the confluence of the fitampes and Juine, 
30 miles 8. by w. from Paris, and crossed by the 
Paris and Orleans Railway. It is a clean, well-lmilt 
place, with planted boulevards, four Gothic churches, 
one of them a remarkable structure of the thirteenth 
century; a town-house of quaint architecture, a com- 
munal college, and the remains of an ancient castle, 
several tanneries and woollen bleacheries, and a con- 
siderable trade in com, flour, and prepared wool. 
Pop. (1891), 8270. 

ETAT-MAJOR, a term which has been in use in 
France from the time of Louis XIV., signifies the 
whole of the persons directing an army, corps, bri- 
gade, or regiment. The 6tat- major general of the 
land forces, by the law of the late French empire, 
consisted of the marshals and generals of all arms. 
They were divided into active and reserved; the latter 
on three- fifths pay, and disposable in case of war. 
The dtat-major of an army in the field corresponds 
generally with what is called the staff of the general, 
consisting of a chief of the staff, aides-de-camp, 
surgeons, &c. 

ETAWEH, or Etawah, a town of Hindustan. in 
the N. W. Provinces, 70 miles s.K. of Agra, capital, 
of the district of same name, situated among deep 
ravines, on the left bank of the Jam no, and emb»> 


some square in the centre, and a civil station about 
half a mile outaide the town. Pop. (1891\ 38,798* 
ETCHING. See Enobavjno. 

ETEOCLES and POLYNICE8, two herose of 
ancient Greek legend, sons of (Edipus, king of Thebes, 
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and Jocasta. (See (Edipus.) After their father’s 
banishment from Thebes, they agreed to role the 
city each a year alternately. Eteocles violated this 
compact, and Polynicea fled, to implore the assist- 
ance of Adraatua, king of Argos, who marched 
against Thebes, with Polynioes and six other Grecian 
princes. The oity made an obstinate defence. The 
two brothers fell by each other’s hand ; and Creon, 
their unde, ascended the throne of Thebes. He 
prohibited the interment of Polynioes, under penalty 
of death; but Antigone, sister of the deceased, 
yielding to the voice of nature, resolved to perform 
this last rite for her deceased brother. She was 
discovered, and buried alive by the order of Creon, 
This aot of cruelty recoiled on himself ; for his son, 
Haemon, who was in love with her, killed himself 
on her grave. Different versions of the story are 
given by the Greek dramatists. Racine has drama- 
tized this story with some poetical variations in his 
Frferea Ennemis. 

ETHELBERT, King of Kent, born about 552, 
succeeded his father Eormenric in 500. He at- 
tempted to extend his kingdom by conquest, but a 
defeat administered at Wimbledon by the West 
Saxons restricted him to the south-east corner of the 
country. Ethelbert married Bertha, the daughter 
of Charibert, king of the Franks, and a Christian 
princess, who, stipulating for free exercise of her 
religion, brought over with her a Frankish bishop. 
Her conduct was so exemplary as to prepossess the 
king and his court in favour of the Christian re- 
ligion. In consequence, Pope Gregory the Great 
Bent a mission of forty monks, headed by Augus- 
tine, to preach the gospel to the Saxons (597). They 
were well received, and numbers were converted ; 
and the king himself at length submitted to be 
baptized. Civilization and knowledge followed 
Christianity, and Ethelbert, about 600, enacted a 
body of laws, which was the first written code pro- 
mulgated by the northern conquerors. At the time 
of the landing of Augustine, he had acquired a 
supremacy over all the English south of the Humber. 
Ethelbert founded tho see of Rochester in 604, and 
afterwards that of London. He died in 616, and 
was succeeded by his son, Eadbald. 

ETHELBERT, King of Southern England, third 
son of Ethelwulf, succeeded to the government of 
Kent about 855 ; and in 860, on the death of his 
brother Ethelbald, became king of Wessex. His 
reign was much disturbed by the inroads of tho 
Danes, whom he repulsed with vigour, but without 
permanent success, as, whenever they were driven 
from one part of the country, they ravaged another. 
He died in 866. 

ETHELRED I., King of England, fourth son of 
Ethelwulf, succeeded his brother Ethelbert in 866. 
The Danes became so formidable in his reign rb to 
threaten the conquest of the whole oountry. Assisted 
by his brother Alfred, Ethelred drove them from 
the centre of Mercia, where they had penetrated; 
but; the Mercians refusing to act with him, he was 
obliged to trust to the West Saxons alone, his 
hereaitaiy subjects. Notwithstanding various suo- 
oesses, especially a great victory at Ashdown, the 
invaders continually increased in numbers. Ethel- 
red died, in oonsequenoe of a wound received in an 
action with them, in 871, and was succeeded by 
Alfred. 

ETHELRED II., King of England, son of Ed- 
gar, born 968, suooeeded his brother, Edward the 
Martyr, in 978, and, for his want of Bound judg- 
ment and sagacity, was sur named the Unready 
(without rede or oounsel). About 981 the Danes, 
who had for some time ceased their inroads, renewed 
them with great fnry. In his reign began the 


practice of buying them off by presents of money. 
After repeated payments of tribute (see Daneoelt) 
he effected, in 1002, a general massacre of the Danes 
in England. Such revenge only rendered his enemies 
more violent; and in 1003 Sweyn and his Danes 
carried fire and sword through the oountry. They 
were again bribed to depart; but, upon a new 
invasion, Sweyn obliged the nobles to swear alle- 
giance to him as King of England ; while Ethelred, 
in 1013, fled to Normandy with his family. On the 
death of Sweyn, in 1013, he was invited by the 
national council to resume the government. He 
died at London in 1 01 6. Ethelred, in 1002, married, 
as his second wife, Emma, sister of the Norman 
Duke Richard II. 

ETHELWULF, King of England, succeeded hiB 
father, Egbert, in 839, and soon after his accession 
associated his son Athelstan with him, giving him 
the sovereignty over Essex, Kent, and Sussex. In 
851 the Danes poured into the oountry in such 
numbers that they threatened to subdue it ; and 
though opposed with great vigour by Athelstan and 
others, they fixed their winter quarters in England, 
and next year burned Canterbury and London. 
After inflicting a great defeat on the Danes at 
Ockley, he went on a pilgrimage to Rome, and before 
returning, married Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald. On his return he found his son Ethelbald in 
revolt against him, and in order to avoid a civil war, 
he gave up the western division of the kingdom to 
his son, retaining Kent for himself. Before going to 
Rome, Ethelwulf had made certain grantB, which 
used to be regarded as the first payment of tithes 
in England; but modern authorities reject this view. 
He died in 858. 

ETHER, in physics. See Interstellar ^Ether. 

ETHE RS. The term ether was first applied to the 
volatile fluid obtained by the action of sulphuric acid 
on spirit of wine. (See Sulphuric Ether.) The 
reaction by which ether is got from alcohol, and the 
part which the sulphuric acid performs, were for a 
long time the subjects of minute experiment and 
ardent discussion among the most eminent che- 
mists. The theory which was ultimately, and is 
now universally, accepted explains what takes place 
by showing that the alcohol and acid react with each 
other, in such a manner that Bulphethylic acid is 
formed. When this compound reacts with another 
portion of alcohol, ethei distils over, and the sulphuric 
acid is reproduced ready to go through the same 
operation. Hence a limited quantity of acid can 
convert a large amount of alcohol into ether. Fur- 
ther investigation has shown that other alcohols are 
capable of acting like ordinary spirit, and that other 
acids so far resemble sulphuric acid that they can 
form compounds analogous to sulphethylic acid. To 
all these bodies the term other has been extended, 
so that it includes a very large and ever-increasing 
collection of compounds. Like other terms, however, 
it has been used somewhat arbitrarily, according to 
the general hypothesis current at a particular epoch 
in the history of the science. 

Ethers are olassifled as simple, mixed, and com- 
pound. The simple ethers are the oxides of the al- 
cohol radicles, and of these the type is common ether. 
Mixed ethers are also oxides, but contain two or more 
different alcohol radicles. The compound ethers con- 
tain both an alcoholic and an acid radicle, and the 
latter may be either inorganic or organic. Thus, sul- 
phethylio acid above mentioned is the acid sulphate 
of ethyl ; nitric ether is the nitrate of ethyl, hydro- 
chloric ether the chloride of ethyl; acetic ether is 
the aoetate of ethyl; oil of wintergreen yields sali- 
cylate of methyl, and ordinary suet is an ether con- 
taining tristearate of glycerin. The properties of 
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Hie ether* therefore vary greatly; some are volatile 
golds, others are solids with high fusion points. They 
are more or less odorous, sapid, and inflammable, 
gome mix with water and dissolve in aloohoL The 
solid ethers dissolve in the volatile fluid ethers. 
Hence the use of common ether as a solvent for the 
oils and fats. 

ETHEREGE, Sib Geobqe, one of the wits of 
Charles II.’s day, chiefly known as a writer of 
comedy, was bom about 1636. He is supposed to 
have been for some time at Cambridge, then to have 
travelled, and on his return to have been entered at 
one of the inns of court. In 1664 he presented to 
the town his first comedy, entitled the Comical Re- 
venge, or Love in a Tub; an incongruous mixture of 
prose and verse, but suited to the taste of the times, 
and which was well received. The author was im- 
mediately enrolled among the courtly wits of the day, 
and in 1668 brought out his next piece, entitled She 
Would if She Could, which was very coarse and li- 
centious. In 1676 he produced his third and last 
comedy, entitled ITie Man of the Mode, or Sir Fop- 
ling Flutter; at which time he was, aB the dedication 
implies, in the service of Mary of Modena, the second 
duchess of York. This performance was still more 
applauded than the preceding, and the Sir Fopling 
was, for a long time, deemed the ideal of the sujjer- 
lative beau or coxcomb of the age. Etherege's plays 
are little more than lively conversation pieces, with 
a great paucity of genuine humour or felicitous plot, 
and have long been placed on the manager’s shelf. 
On the accession of .TaineB II. he was knighted and 
appointed envoy to Ratisbon, whence he wrote two 
letters to the Duke of Buckingham, which are printed 
in the Bingraphia Britannica. On the Revolution he 
is said to have joined his former master in France. 
He is supposed to have died about 1688. 

ETHICS (from Greek ethikos, relating to morals, 
from Sthog, moral temper) is the science which treatB 
of the nature and laws of the actions of intelligent 
beings, considered in relation to the qualities of good 
or evil, or as it may be otherwise expressed, of the 
moral qualities of these actions. It is a speculative I 
science, and like other speculative sciences is liable to 
a great variety of treatment. Although there is no 
fundamental distinction between ancient and modem 
systems of ethics considered purely as speculative sys- 
tems, yet as speculation iB always materially affected 
by external surroundings, and as the introduction of 
Christianity and the refinement of modern methods 
of investigation have in various ways affected the de- 
velopment of this science, it has been found conven- 
ient to divide the various systems of ethics into 
ancient and modem. 

The foundations of the leading systems were laid 
in antiquity. Socrates taught that for the proper 
guidance of his conduct self-knowledge was indispen- 
sable to man. But to have a true knowledge of 
himself he must know the Author of his being. The 
knowledge of God accordingly is the source of mo- 
Ttt hty. r J'his knowledge is to be derived from his 
works, which show him to be wise and good. The 
nature of man resembles that of God, ana its proj>er 
pursuit is virtue, which consists in doing what the 
study of his own nature and of the laws of the Creator, 
discoverable in the system of the universe, reveals to 
be right. Happiness is inseparable from virtue. 
Plato, the faithful disciple of Socrates, amplified and 
systematized the views ne received from his master. 
He defined the Divine Nature as a union of the good, 
the beautiful, and the true, which are in themselves 
ftaBal, necessary, and immutable. He also analyzed 
human nature, and assigned to it its specific virtues, 
and in his Republic he made the application of ethios 
to politic*. Aristotle was also a follower of Socrates, 
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but in many respects he took up an independent 
position. In ethios he diverged on a vital point from 
the doctrines of Socrates and Plato. TiV« than, ha 
taught that man was free and rational, but he 
happiness the end of virtue. He hmfrh— God in 
great measure from the world, of which he is too 
high and pure to take cognizanoe, and he 
utility the governing principle of society. He places 
virtue in moderation, and malt** each particular 
virtue a mean between two extremes. Epicurus 
laced his system yet more broadly on a utilitarian 
asis. Pleasure is to be sought and pain avoided 
for their own sake. By an analysis of the various 
pleasures and pains of which human nature Is suscep- 
tible, and the cost at which they are procured, Epi- 
curus arrives at the conclusion that the chief good 
(maximum of pleasure) is repose of mind, together 
with the tranquil enjoyments whioh do not disturb 
it. The Stoics placed the supreme good in conform- 
ity to nature, that is, to the immutable lawB which 
reason discovers in the universe. They held that 
only to be good which is so eternally, and believing 
in an infinite concatenation of causes and effects 
tended strongly to fatalism. They made virtue nearly 
synonymous with intelligence and vice with error. 
The active virtue of Stoicism took the form of a con- 
flict with passion, as l>eing contrary to reason, its 
passive virtue took the form of indifference to pleasure 
and pain as things in themselves indifferent to reason. 
The founder of this school, one of the most famous in 
antiquity, was Zeno. 

In our biographies of various philosophers, ancient 
and modern, and in our notioes of the leading schools, 
further details of this kind will be found, and as it 
would serve little purpose to give the conclusions of 
the different schools without an analysis of their 
principles, we purpose in this article to presont a 
brief classification of modern systems, with a view to 
establish, if possible, as far as a mere outlino will 
serve, some criteria by which to estimate their 
merits. 

It is obvious that ethics or moral philosophy must 
be based on metaphysics or philosophy properly so 
called. According to the view which the individual 
thinker inay take of the powers and relations of the 
mind itself will be his view of the duties and respon- 
sibilities which these powers and relations involve. 
We shall for the present assume only a single prin- 
ciple, that any system of ethics to be true must satis- 
factorily explain the moral facts of our nature, that 
is to say the beliefs in regard to morality currently 
acted on by mankind. 

At the very outset a question arises as to the 
nature of the acts of intelligent beings, which is 
properly psychological, and which divides all possible 
systems of ethics into two classes according as it is 
answered in the affirmative or in the negative. Are 
the acts of such intelligent beings as we are free or 
are they not? If this question is answered in the 
negative ethics becomes merely a descriptive science. 
We may class certain actions as good or bad, and 
lay down laws as to the order of their occurrence, 
but we cannot make these laws available for the 
guidance of the actors; for the power to make the 
investigation of them affect any practical result 
would prove a certain amount of Liberty. Before 
answering this question it is of importance that it 
should be rightly stated, for the negative answer is 
so repugnant to our natural ideas that H Is mqcb 
more common to reach it by a false definition o f 
liberty than by a direct negation of it It is not an 
assertion but a denial of the liberty of the will to 
say that it oonsists in the implicit consent of the will 
to all so-called voluntary actions. The only question 
at issue is the passivity or activity of the tnteU o o t 
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In the de ter min ations of the wffl. They who deny 
the freedom of the will are they who assert that the 
actions of men are Inevitably determined by ante- 
cedents, that the intellect of man is merely a repeat- 
ing so ur ce of action, of which the activity, like that 
of winds and other natural agents, is no more in 
amount or duration than is imposed by the forces 
originating and sustaining it. They who maintain 
the freedom of the will are they only who hold that 
man's activity has its source in himself, its occasion 
only in external objects. Another distinction between 
these opposing theories which is apt to lead to mis- 
understanding is this: If a man’s actions are neces- 
sarily determined by antecedents he is free from 
obligation and responsibility, consequently from the 
constraint of law; if he has an inherent power of 
action that power is subject to law and therefore to 
restraint, so that liberty is coincident with subjection 
to restraint and bondage with freedom from it. They 
who maintain the former theory reason thus : A man’ s 
actions are determined by bis feelings, his feelings 
by the objects which solicit them. These objects must 
be contained in his consciousness, so that to know 
his feelings we have only to know the condition of 
his physical nature together with the objects con- 
tained in his consciousness, and these together con- 
stitute the determining causes of his actions. It is 
plain that this reasoning affirms the passivity of the 
reason or understanding itself, and they who main- 
tain this position have a formidable obstacle to 
encounter in the universal belief of mankind, includ- 
ing their own sect, as to the natural source of human 
actions. In every communication we make to one 
another, in the forms of every language, in the laws 
of every nation, we affirm the originative power of 
human intelligence. When we say, ‘ I might have 
done,' ‘ I ought to have done,’ * He did wrong,’ 1 He 
acted shamefully,’ ‘It was nobly done;’ when we 
speak with enthusiasm, with indignation, with irony 
of the deeds which history records of human actors, 
we mean, if we speak rationally at all, that all the 
circumstances being supposed, the actors might have 
done differently. When there is a railway collision, 
is anybody ever indignant at the engine, and is no- 
body ever indignant at the driver, the pointsman, or 
the directors? It is then clearly the common testi- 
mony of human consciousness that there is a liberty 
o f spontaneous action in the human will. If we ex- 
amine our consciousness further we shall find that 
so far from our actions being absolutely controlled 
by antecedents, or by the objects which solicit our 
passions, there is frequently not in our minds any 
object strong enough to prompt us to any action at 
all; so that rejecting present objects as motives of 
action we make spontaneous efforts to seek a new 
one. There is suoh a phenomenon as a mind judging 
itself too ill-informed to act aright, and dismissing 
all present objects as a sufficient ground of action, 
to turn its activity to the search of new and better 
objects. 

The human mind presents at least three elementary 
powers or capacities: the power of knowing, the 
power of feeling, and the power of acting. But 
these elements, though distinguishable, are not se- 
parable. When we distinguish knowledge, feeling, 
and action, what we call by these names will all be 
found, whan accurately examined, to be combinations 
of the three elements differing only in respect to the 
element which preponderates. Thus ‘ 1 know' does 
not mean merely, as Locke would have us suppose, 
that an object is tumbled into my consciousness as 
Into a reeeptade. No conceivable sort of bag would 
produce the phenomenon of knowledge. To produce 
this phenomenon requires the forthputting of an 
active power; this power we call intelligence. The 


knowledge of an object always produces some emo- 
tion of the mind in regard to it The normal emotion 
produced by knowledge is pleasure. The pleasure 
which knowledge gives may be great or small accord- 
ing to the kind or degree of knowledge, but pleasure 
of a durable kind is naturally associated with the pos- 
session of knowledge in every intelligence. On the 
other hand, the acquisition is beset with difficulties, 
obstructions, and limitations, and these are the cause 
of dissatisfaction and pain, which are often so great 
that the mind is fain to banish them together with 
the whole object whioh excites them from its con- 
sciousness; knowledge and the emotions to which it 
gives rise induce those actions which, in the view 
of the fatalist, are their results alone, in ours the 
results of the inherent activity of the mind stimu- 
lated by them. Thus we find that it is not in these 
resultant actions alone that the mind is active. In 
knowledge it judges, in feeling it affects, in action it 
determines. To this double proof of the activity of 
the mind, afforded by the spontaneous testimony of 
consciousness, and by the observation and analysis 
of its operations, what can fatalism oppose but a 
false syllogism in which a variable premiss is made 
to do duty for an invariable? Because the mind is 
included among the objects of consciousness the 
fatalist imagines that hi enumeration of the ante- 
cedents of action is exhaustive, but it is not the 
mind as an object of consciousness, but intelli- 
gence as an active power that we ask him to include 
in it. 

Having established the position that ethics is a 
practical and not merely a speculative science, the 
thing which it becomes of most importance to deter- 
mine is, What is its practical conclusion? And the 
first answer which we have to give ?u this question 
again divides the remaining systems into two classes. 
The answer which may be Baid to distinguish the 
popular and prevailing systems of the present day is 
what is called the utilitarian one. It may be defined 
generally by saying that the practical end of ethics 
— the chief good — is the greatest possible satisfaction 
of the tendencies of our nature. But although this 
answer distinguishes the popular philosophies of the 
day, it must not be received without examination. 
Like the theory we have juBt examined, it has to 
encounter a formidable opposition from the concur- 
rent testimony of human experience. 

Before proceeding to examine this testimony we 
muBt first fix and identify utilitarianism, for nothing 
is more common in abstract discussions than by an 
unconscious duplicity in the use of words to make 
them mean one thing in the exposition of a system, 
and another in its defence. If by the satisfaction of 
the tendencies of our nature we are to understand 
merely that there is some good towards which our 
nature tends, which is the end of ethics, the state- 
ment is unexceptionable; but the problem of ethics is 
unsolved, and we must go on to solve it by inquiring, 
What is this good ? If, however, we are to receive 
this statement as a step towards the solution of the 
problem, as they who make it undoubtedly intend 
we should, it necessarily implies that the satisfaction 
of the tendencies of our nature, without discrimina- 
tion, is a good in itself, and that all that is needed to 
make the solution perfect is to ascertain the amount 
of good contained in each, and how much of this good 
may be actually realized. The problem of ethics is 
thus reduced to one of moral arithmetic. This is the 
acoeptod position of all consistent utilitarians — of 
Epicurus, Hobbes, Helvetica, and Bentham. 

Taking this view of utilitarianism, it may be ob- 
served here that it is chargeable either with imperfect 
or premature generalization. If it is known that the 
satisfaction of all the tendencies of our nature Is • 
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mod In itself, and therefore proper to be punned, It 
must be known whither this satisfaction leads. If 
this Is known, why not state it, and give a definite 
instead of an indefinite aim to morality? If it is not 
known whither it leads, how can it be known that it 
is proper to be pursued? 

Bat a more formidable charge against utilitarian- 
ism is, that in assuming the tendencies of human 
nature to be as such proper objects of pursuit, it does 
so contrary to fact and human experience. We have 
hitherto spoken of man only as an intelligent being, 
■nd it is to be observed that the science of ethics has 
(o do with man only in virtue of his intelligence. 
There are no ethics for irrational animals. But man 
has a double nature. Without going into any ques- 
tion as to the origin of the intellectual part of his 
nature, it is clear that there are in the two parts of 
his nature, animal and intellectual, tendencies which 
do not coincide. In addition, therefore, to any di- 
versity which may exist in our intellectual tendencies 
themselves, there is a diversity between these and 
our animal propensities. It is further to be observed, 
that though we can clearly distinguish the difference 
between these two natures and the non-identity of 
their tendencies, we cannot by a mere act of judg- 
ment separate entirely between them, so as to say in 
each particular case, This is intellectual, and that is 
animal. Our actual tendencies, therefore, are mixed 
tendencies, partly animal and partly intellectual. 
On this account all practical moralists not wedded to 
a system recognize a struggle in our nature between 
op{H)site tendencies, some of which they call good 
and others evil, and they make morality consist in 
pursuing the one and avoiding the other. Two other 
facts are to be observed in the conclusions of practi- 
cal moralists, that while moral excellence iB attributed 
exclusively to intellectual tendencies it is not attri- 
buted to the whole of these. No moralist not a pro- 
fessed utilitarian ever thought of attributing any 
moral excellence to the gratification of any of our 
animal propensities. On the other hand, intellectual 
passions or emotions, such as anger, revenge, &c., are 
frequently held to be immoral. From this the rea- 
sonable conclusion seems to be, that while the grati- 
fication of our animal propensities is a thing in itself 
indifferent to morals, it is the occasion of exciting 
intellectual passions contrary to morals, and that 
therefore such passions exist. If this be so, all the 
intellectual tendencies of our nature are not all good 
In themselves. 

In pursuance of the objection that utilitarianism 
rejects the facts supplied by human experience as a 
foundation for morality, we may further advert to 
the range of motives acknowledged by it; and it is 
here that one of the chief vices of the system appears. 
The charge to be brought against utilitarianism here 
is, that it reverses the relations of cause and effect, 
and in cutting off from morality one half of the 
motives which influence it, cuts off at the same time 
half of the actions which distinguish it. 

When a series of connected events is found uni- 
formly to succeed each other in a certain order, we 
naturally say that that which comes first is the cause, 
•nd that those which follow are the effects. Utili- 
tarianism tells us that certain actions are good, and 
certain others evil only, because the former are fol- 
lowed by good and the latter by bad results. The 
natural order of sequence teaches us to say that the 
rei.ultB are good if the action is good, and evil if the 
action is evil. According to the natural order the 
quality of an action may be distinguished in two 
*»ya We may observe Its results, and conclude ita 
quality from them as from the effects to the cause, 
•a we judge of a tree by its fruit; or we may observe 
toe action itself in ita origin and history, and accord- 


ing to the quality ft hare exhibits we may judge of 
its results. Utilitarianism recognizes only the former 
of these methods, and denies the latter, upon whioh 
the former depends. 

Again, if happiness is the end of virtue, the motives 
of our actions must all regard the future. No indi- 
vidual and no society was ever asked to provide for 
its past happiness. A single true moral motive 
which has its source in the past thus ruins the whole 
scheme of utilitarianism. Now how are we to regard 
such a virtue as gratitude? Will it suffice to say 
that we ought to be grateful because otherwise men 
would cease to perform benevolent actions, or 
we must be grateful because to be so satisfies a 
tendency of our nature ? On the contrary, does not 
sound practical morality teach us that men ought to 
do good irrespective of the gratitude of the recipi- 
ents, and that they who receive good ought to be 
grateful irrespective of future advantage? To say 
that gratitude is a tendency of onr nature only 
means that I will be grateful if it pleases me to be 
so. This is not what the practical moralist says. 
He say a that our nature tends both to gratitude and 
ingratitude, and that we ought to practise the one 
and avoid the other. 

Another objection to utilitarianism whioh we shall 
not insist upon here, as it has been often and ably 
enforced (see in particular Jouffroy’s Cour de Droit 
Natural — Pystbme de Bentham), is that it is desti- 
tute of the element of obligation, whioh forms an 
essential distinction of the morality actually believed 
and practised by the bulk of mankind, as exemplified 
in the expressions, 4 1 ought,’ 4 1 must,’ and that 
wanting this clement it is necessarily sterile in ita 
practical application; so that the end which it pro- 
poses cannot be transferred by generalization from 
the individual to society, and that utilitarians ore 
guilty of a logical inconsequence in so extending it. 

When I am told to seek the satisfaction of the 
tendencies of my nature I recognize something which 
may be highly desirable and expedient, but 1 do not 
recognize anything obligatory. Moreover, the obli- 
gation to seek the greatest satisfaction of my indi- 
vidual tendencies is not consistent with the obligation 
to seek the same, or any other good, for society. So- 
ciety lives by the repression of individual tendencies, 
and it often requires sacrifices from individuals which 
it cannot repay. Utilitarianism then must choose ita 
end : if it places this in the satisfaction of the individual 
it cannot transfer it to society; if in the highest good 
of society what utilitarian motive compels the indi- 
vidual to promote it* Friendship, patriotism, and 
philanthropy, all the disinterested and impersonal 
virtues, are inconsistent with utilitarianism. The 
mere entertainment of an interested motive destroys 
them. 

But though utilitarianism does not admit of a logi- 
cal it does to some extent admit of a practical genend- 
iz&tion of its end. There are practical utilitarians, 
and there is a standard of virtue created by their 
practice, and which is its natural result. Flagrant 
immorality is adverse to a man’s success in life, but 
a more strict morality than is required by the society 
in which he moves is also adverse to it In every 
society there is what may be called a mercantile 
standard of morality, to go below which is not safe, 
to go above it is not profitable. This is the standard 
of utilitarianism, because it is the point at which in- 
dividual interest coincides with the interest of so- 
ciety. Taking society ss it exists this standard would 
hardly satisfy an exacting moralist; but ws can 
hardly realize from society as it is what on a 
thorough application of the utilitarian principle It 
might become. As long aa there are people who 
bel i e ve that virtue ought not to bo practised non 
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intere st e d mottos the standard is raised artificially, 
and nftOttarianiam, having no fixed social standard 
of its own, is compelled to comply with it 

Another theory of ethics places the moral principle 
in the sentimental part of our nature. We must 
pass over the interesting speculations of Adam Smith 
and Sir James Macintosh. More amiable them the 
theory of utilitarianism thin hypothesis is not more 
sound, and the same criticism suffices to expose its 
invalidity. In placing morality in instinct it fails to 
recognize in it tne essential elements of law and obli- 
gation by which the morality that operates in human 
experience is distinguished. 

The remaining systems are those which recognize 
that the ideas of law and obligation can have their 
source only in reason. There are still great differ- 
ences in the development of these systems, and they 
cannot be treated in the same manner as those we 
have already considered. The practical moralist oan 
determine that morality consists not in the satis- 
faction of the tendencies of our nature as such, but 
on the government of these tendencies by reason. 
He can also perceive that reason judges between 
these tendencies, and recognizes an excellence in 
some which it does not recognize in others, and that 
the greater satisfaction of the tendencies themselves 
is not the sole ground of these judgments; but when 
we come to inquire what is the source of the laws 
by which reason governs our actions, and in what 
these laws consist, we reach questions which can only 
be answered by an examination of the psychological 
grounds of ethics too extensive to be here entered 
on. We shall only indicate a few results which we 
believe may be established. 

We may go a step further in our deductions from 
practical morals, and say that the ethical notions 
oommonly held and acted on by men have a common 
and easily recognizable source in the belief in a Su- 
preme Being. It is this belief which gives the 
sanction of obligation even to the utilitarian motive 
itself; for, if I believe that my being originates in the 
will of a Being of infinite perfection, I naturally con- 
clude that there is some perfection to which my 
being tends, and that I am under an obligation to 
seek it. It is thiB also which reconciles the conflict- 
ing claims of self-interest, and of the good of our 
neighbours, which it would otherwise 1)6 a matter of 
the extremist difficulty to adjust, and this gives a 
broad and sure foundation for society. 

The idea of a Supreme Being may be the source 
of the moral notions of an individual in either of two 
ways. He may deduce these notions himself from 
that idea, whether conceived by himself, or com- 
municated to him by another, or he may receive the 
notions from those who have so deduced them. In 
like manner the idea of a God may be formed in the 
mind of the individual who holds it as a deduction 
of reason, or it may be communicated to him by 
others. 

However this idea originated it actually exists, 
and there are only two possible ways in which the 
human raoe can have become possessed of it. It 
must either have been conceived by some individuals 
as a deduction of reason, and communicated by them 
to others, or it must have been communicated to 
some individuals of our race by a superhuman autho- 
rity, in other words by revelation. 

There Is nothing repugnant to reason in the idea 
of a revelation. If we receive ideas on the most im- 
portant subjects from one another, why Bhould we 
ifcjeot ideas which may be communicated to us in 
like manner from a higher source! But a revelation 
is possible only on one condition, that it should be 
consonant with reason. Whether, therefore, the 
idea of a God comes to ns from reason or revelation 


it depends upon reason alone to receive it. If it 
deduoed by ourselves we must have the power of 
reasonably deducing it, if it is oommunlcated we 
must have that of reasonably assenting to it. 

We hold with Descartes, the father of modem 
philosophy, that we have this power, and we hold 
also that it is from the recognition of our relationship 
to God that the orderly development of moral ideas 
proceeds. We hold tuat the existence of God is a 
necessary truth of reason. We do not mean by this 
that it exists a priori in human intelligence, for then 
all men would have it; but that it is a necessary result 
of the due exercise of that intelligence upon the pro- 
blem of its own being, in the same manner as the 
truths of mathematics are necessary deductions of 
reason to those only who examine the evidence on 
which they depend. 

ETHIOPIA, or ^Ethiopia (Greek, AUhiopia; 
Hebrew, Cush). The terms Ethiopia and Ethiopian 
were anciently used in two distinct senses. Pint as a 
generic designation applied by the earliest geographers 
to all the dark-coloured races of Africa, or even of 
Africa and Asia. Herodotus used it in the latter sense. 
Secondly as the general name given to the countries 
lying to the Bouth of Egypt and Libya, and extend- 
ing from the Red Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. In 
a more restricted sense it comprehended the mo- 
dern country of Nubia and part of Abyssinia, and had 
Meroe for its capital, but itH limits were not very 
clearly defined. The principal tribes or races of the 
Ethiopians known to the Greeks and Romans were 
the Blemmyes and Megabari, agricultural races; the 
Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters, who dwelt on the sea 
coast; the Macrobii, or long-livers; the Troglodyte, or 
dwellers in caves. The Greek and Roman ac- 
counts of Ethiopia are not only very** rague, but fre- 
quently filled up with fable. The history of ancient 
Ethiopia is cl osi ly connected with that of Egypt; its 
details are in a great measure fabulous, but it ap] tears 
to have been a very powerful and early civilized 
nation, and according to some the arts and sciences 
descended from thence into Egypt. Ethiopia is men- 
tioned in the Bible aH in close connection with Egypt, 
and on two occasions the Ethiopians even appear in 
the field of Jewish history. The first of these was 
in the reign of Asa (alxmt B.c. 955), against whom 
Zerah the Ethiopian came with a great hoBt, and 
was defeated and driven back at Mareshah, in the 
extreme south of Palestine. The second occasion 
was in the reign of Hezekiah, when Tirhakah, by 
making war against Sennacherib, helj>ed to divert 
the attention of the Assyrian monarch from the king- 
dom of Judah. By Ethiopia in this connection we 
must understand Ethiopia and Upper Egypt com- 
bined. Almost the only other allusions made in 
Scripture to Ethiopia refer to the natural character- 
istics of the country, and the commerce in which its 
people engaged. 

The Ethiopian Language or Qttz, the literaiy 
and ecclesiastical language of Abyssinia, is a Semitic 
language allied to the Arabic, and was introduced 
by the settlers from south Arabia. It became the 
official language of the country, but was supplanted 
in the fourteenth century by the Amharic, through 
a change of dynasty, after which it died out as a 
spoken language, and maintained itself only as the 
language of literature and the church. It resembles 
in many respects the Aramaic and Hebrew, as well 
as the Arabic, but has many peculiarities of its own. 
It has twenty-six consonants, and seven vowels, 
which latter are always written, and it is written 
from left to right, thus differing from the other Se- 
mitic languages. The Ethiopian literature begins 
after the introduction of Christianity in the fourth 
century, and is almost entirely connected with the 
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chnroh. The prinoipal work is a translation of the 
Bible, including the Old and New Testaments and 
Apocrypha, to which are appended some non-canoni- 
ealwritings, such as the Shepherd of Hennas and 
the Book of Enoch. For the Ethiopian or Abys- 
sinian Church, see Abyssinia and Copt. 

ETHIOPS MINERAL, a name given by the old 
chemists to the black sulphide of mercury, prepared 
by rubbing mercury and sulphur together, either hot 
or cold. jEthiops martis, or ethiopB of iron, was the 
black oxide got by exposing iron-filings and water 
to the air. 

ETHNOLOGY (Gr. ethnos , race, tribe, and more 

g enerally people, nation; and logos , discourse) is that 
ranch of anthropology (the science of man in general) 
which deals with the various branches of mankind in 
detail. It differs from ethnography, which is purely 
descriptive, in that it attempts to co-ordinate all the 
known data bearing on the interrelations of the 
various members of the human family, viewed, not 
as isolated groups, but as mutually related divisions 
of mankind, here regarded as a single genus — Genus 
Homo — with one or more species according to the 
different views of anthropologists on its specific unity 
or diversity. To discuss this and similar funda- 
mental questions intelligently, it is obviously neces- 
sary to treat of the origin, antiquity, migrations, 
physical and mental characters, cultural develop- 
ments, social, linguistic, and religious conditions, of 
the several groups, not as independent units, but 
as interconnected divisions and subdivisions of the 
genus. 

These various topics do in fact form the proper 
subject of ethnology, taken not merely as descriptive 
literature, but as a science based on inductive prin- 
ciples, and proceeding on the comparative method. 
A single example may Berve to put in a clear light 
the different aspects from which the question may 
ht* viewed, and thus explain the distinctions here 
insisted upon. The account given by Tacitus (Ger- 
mania) of the Germanic peoples is ethnographic. 
The oliserver takes them as he finds them, and draws 
a vivid picture of their physical appearance, tempera- 
ment, social and political Bystems, without any refer- 
ence to their origin or possible connection with the 
surrounding peoples, although his object is by con- 
trast to reflect on the then condition of the Roman 
world. Again, the numerous Btudies made by 
Virchow of the remains from the prehistoric graves 
in Germany, belong to the special branch of anthro- 
pology which has comparative anatomy for its base. 
Lastly, the inauiries made by Penka into the obscure 
relations of the early Germanic tribes with their 
neighbours, the object being to determine their 
position as a race amongBt the other European races, 
are ethnological in the strict sense of the term. At 
the same time it is evident that in this, as in all 
other branches of knowledge, there must be over- 
lappings and encroachments on special departments; 
and as the geographer has to touch on geological 
matters below, and meteorological matters above 
the crust of the earth, the ethnologist cannot dis- 
pense with the light thrown on racial questions by 
such allied subjects as physical anthropology, arche- 
ology, philology, history, and the rich ethnographic 
materials accumulated by travellers, missionaries, 
and explorers. 

The first question bearing on the natural history 
of mankind is concerned with its origin in place and 
wnae. As regards time, there is now not merely a 
oonaeoaua of opinion amongst anthropologists, but 
overwhelming proof, that man had already made 
hrn appearance, not in one or two localities, but in 
n ^ r *y all the habitable parts of the world, in the 
pleistocene (quaternary) period. (See Geology.) 


Rude stone implements called palceolith* (Gr. palaios, 
old, and lithos , a stone), which have been found in 
abundance in Britain, France, Egypt, Tunisia, Soma- 
bland, South Africa, Western Asia, India, Indo- 
china, and the New World, give their name to the 
Paleolithic or Old Stone Age. Great numbers of 
these objects have been found in situ, that is, in 
the undisturbed glacial drift (Hands, gravels, boulder- 
clays) of the Ouse, Thames, Somme, Nile, and other 
streams, which have since Booured their beds down 
to depths of 50, 100, and even 400 feet In Tunisia 
they occur in abundance under a thick bed of quater- 
nary limestone deposited by a stream which has 
since disappeared. Many have been recovered from 
Kent’s Hole and other caves beneath great masses 
of stalagmite, while others again are found in asso- 
ciation with the now extinct pleistocene fauna — 
large and pigmy hippopotamus, cave bear, woolly 
rhinoceros, mammoth, sabre-toothed tiger — which at 
that time migrated with the changes of climate to 
and fro between Europe and North Africa. All the 
conditions thus show that the period when such 
objects were fashioned by the hand of man must 
date from the first interglacial epoch, to which an 
antiquity of from 300,000 to 500,000 years has been 
assigned. 

This Palaeolithic Age, during which great progress 
was mode, as attested by the improved character of 
the implements and in some places (south of France) 
their artistic carvings, gradually merged in the Neo- 
lithic (nros, new; lithos, stone) or New Stone Age , 
the megalithic monuments of which girdle the globe. 
This ej>och acquired its greatest development in 
North Africa including Egypt, in the ^Egean lands, 
in Iberia, Brittany, the British Isles, Denmark, parts 
of Central Europe and of the New World. In 
Scotland the Neolithic Age lasted long enough to 
witness the formation of the Carso clays, which now 
stand 40 or 50 feet above Boa- level, but then formed 
the bed of a sound or estuary extending almost if 
not quite across the land between North and South 
Britain. It is even suggested by Sir W. Turner 
that, after the separation of Britain from the Con- 
tinent in interglacial times, another land connection, 
a ‘Neolithic land -bridge’, may have enabled the 
men of the New Stone Age to reach Scotland when 
the upheaved terrace was still clothed with the great 
forest growths that have since disap]>cared. 

A duration of about 100,000 years has been as- 
signed to the New Stone Age. But of course all 
such calculations are largely guess-work, there being 
no precise dates or data whereby such phases in the 
evolution of mankind might be chronologically deter- 
mined. It is also to be noticed that these epocha 
themselves — Old and New Stone Ages — are chrono- 
logical sequences only in a relative sense, and only 
in those regions — Egypt, Western Europe — where 
they are known to have followed each other in con- 
secutive order. In most parts of the habitable globe 
there are not only endless overlappings and intcr- 
minglingB of the primitive and later phases, but 
persistence and survivals even of the rudest cultural 
stages down to the present time. Such survivals of 
old and new, such persistence of low cultures often 
in the midst of more highly advanced peoples — 
Va&lpens among the Transvaal whites, Australian 
aborigines among European settlers — tend to obscure 
the time relations. It is obvious, for instance, that 
implements of the rudest types, such ss those of t be 
recently extinct Tasmanians, or of the Bushmen 
and Botocudoe, more primitive than those of the 
European paleolithic hunters, cannot of themaelves 
be any test of age. They represent no sequences, 
but only an incipient growth arrested by advene 
conditions, and prevented from attaining its normal 
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development. Where there ia no change there is no 
standard wherewith to measure time. 

The main features of the paleolithic and neolithic 
cultural eras are found to be very marked in all 
those regions where they can be studied in orderly 
sequence. This is well seen in Central and Western 
Europe and in Britain, where the largest number of 
observations have been reoorded. Subjoined is a 
table of the primitive and later European cultures 
prior to the introduction of the metals, arranged in 
a form convenient for comparative study : — 


Paleolithic Culture. 

Fire, at first known only, 
later partly under control— 
could be preserved when 
kindled bv natural means 

Food . at first mainly vege- 
table, then animal, obtained 
by hunting and fishing only, 
mostly perhaps eaten raw. 

Industries, limited to the 
making of stone and bone 
implements, never ground or 
polished, but of progressively 
Improved types, and later, 
embellished with artistic 
carvings, chiefly of the mam- 
moth, none, and other con- 
temporary animals. 

Monuments, none; no 
houses, graves or burial; 
habitations mainly caves 
and rook-shelters; no per- 
manent camping-grounds or 
stations, except for quarry- 
ing and working flint and 
other stone implements. 

Religious ideas, none (T). 

Social groups , the family; 
later, the olan 


Neolithic Culture. 

Fire, under complete con- 
trol — could be artificially 
kindled and preserved. 

Food, vegetable and ani- 
mal, obtained by hunting, 
fishing, stock-breeding, and 
tillage; mostly cooked. 

Industries, polished stone 
Implements of diverge types, 
spinning weaving, mining, 
pottery hand-made without 
the wheel, poorly orna- 
mented: artistic sense low 
at first, later well developed 


Monuments, very numer- 
ous and varied— monolithic, 
megalithic ; mounds, bar- 
rows, dolmens, menhirs , 
pile-dwellings, aquatic sta- 
tions, crannogs, kitchen 
middens, kurgans, nuraghi 

Religious ideas, well devel- 
oped; funeral rites general. 

Social groups, the family, 
clan, tribe, and nation. 


After the Stone followed the Metal Ages — Copper , 
Bronze, Iron — which in a sense still persist, because, 
once introduced, the metalB, unlike stone, could never 
be discarded as the raw material of human imple- 
ments. But they date back to Buch remote times 
that all memory of their invention has perished, and 
we can only say with Lucretius : — 

‘Poster! us ferri vis eat aerlsque reperta, 

Bed prius aerls erat quam ferri oognitus usua’. 

A 1 Prehistoric Age ’ is also spoken of, which, how- 
ever, presents no distinct outlines. It comprises that 
vague period between the discovery of the metals 
and the invention of letters, dim echoes of which 
— popular myths, folk-lore, demi - gods, eponymous 
heroes, traditions of real events — lingered on into 
historic times, and supplied ready to hand the 
copious materials afterwards worked up by the early 
minstrels, the founders of new religions, and later 
legislators. 

With the revelations made by archaeologists amid 
the monumental remains and records (cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic writings, rock inscriptions) in Egypt, 
Babylonia, South Arabia (Min sea, Sabaea), the Aegean 
lands (Crete, Cyprus, Troy, Myoenm, Argos, Tiryns), 
Italy, Iberia, the strictly historic period itself is 
constantly reoeding farther into the background, 
and we are now told that the Mesopotamian city 
of Nippur possessed a history some 8000 years old. 
Thus is approached the period of 10,000 years, which 
may have to be assigned to the Historic Age before 
the archaeological exploration of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia is exhausted. 

The question of time being thus answered, that of 
plaee — the cradle of humanity — becomes somewhat 
easier and less speculative since the diacovenr in 
1892 of human remains ty Dr. Eugene Dubois in 
the pliocene beds of East Java. The heated dis- 



branches also spring in divergent lines of growth. 
In order to allow time for such developments as we 
now see in the highly specialized allied members of 
the anthropoid family, the common stem or start- 
ing-point must be set back to early tertiary, or at 
all events miocene times, when we know that many 
of the higher mammals, amongst them Pliopithecus, 
allied to the gibbon, and Dryopithecus, perhaps 
allied to the chimpanzee, had already made their 
appearance, and had ranged over wide areas between 
Southern Asia (India) and Europe. 

But the pliocene descendant of such a postulated 
miocene human precursor is not known to have 
travelled so far afield, and his range, like that of 
his living congeners, may very well have been 
limited to intertropical lands. The fossil human 
remains found elsewhere, and especially in Western 
Europe and South America, arc considerably in 
advance of the pliocene Java type, as is dearly seen 
by comparing the skull with that, for instance, of 
the Paleolithic man of Spy (Belgium), which was 
discovered in 1886, and holds an intermediate 
position between Pithecanthropus erectus and the 
Oro-Magnon (Neolithic) raoe of Dordogne (south of 
Fraaoe). These two later raoes are r ep res ent at iv es, 
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. ./ oUooane, tat of early and late pleistooene 
ehown, had already ranged over 
STglotain interglacial tunes. If, ae may now be 
burned, the point of dispersal . was Java, or Indo- 
generally, the migrations of this ooemo- 
Series may .be followed wiUiout great 
S’ffinultv bv baring i* 1 nund the distribution of 
wTJtTe early pleistocene period. At 
rtAt time the Indo- African Continent, the existence 
nf which has been established by the geologists of 
the Indian Geological Survey, had not yet vanished, 
x . j Wo fro/'f-j* nf drv land through 


and presemou wuaiumwmv vr; J T ° , 

the Seychelles and other islets across the present 
Indian Ocean between India, Madagascar, and South 
Africa. The shallow inland waters, even now scarcely 
'fifty fathoms deep, had not yet submerged the con- 
necting areas between Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and 
the Asiatic mainland. The Australian Continent 
stretched across Torres Strait to New Guinea, and 
extended westwards much farther than at present. 
New Zealand also occupied a much larger area than 
it now does; while the deep borings (1897) in the 
coral atoll of Funafuti, in the Ellice group of Pacific 
islands, show that Polynesia itself is an area of 
comparatively recent subsidence. In the northern 
hemisphere Africa was connected with Europe 
across the Strait of Gibraltar, between Tunis, Pan- 
tellaria, Sicily, Malta, and Italy, and also farther 
east across the ^Egean waters. Lastly, Britain 
still formed part of the European mainland, while 
almost continuous land appeara to have extended 
in both directions across Behring Strait to Alaska, 
and from North-west Europe through Iceland to 
Greenland and North America. Here are there- 
fore abundant land connections by which pleisto- 
cene man may have gradually spread from his 
Indo-Malaysian cradle to the uttermost limits of 
the habitable globe. If the routes here suggested 
may still be somewhat speculative, the migrations 
themselves are, as seen, established facts, which 
can be set aside only on the assumption of the 
independent evolution of the various human proto- 
types in different geographical areas. The question 
thus becomes one of the monogenist as against the 
polygemst view of human origins. The polygeniat, 
who rejects the unity of the human family, and 
holds that the mam divisions were separately 
evolved, each in its own zoological area, may of 
course dispense with a human cradle, a common 
point of diffusi on, and primeval migrations. But 
he finds himself confronted by other and far more 
formidable difficulties, some of which are quite con- 
clusive against the specific diversity of mankind. 
He has, for instance, to account. for the American 
aborigines, who constitute one of his independent 
human species, and who nevertheless make their 
appearance in a region where none of the allied 
anthropoids ever existed. Thus the polygenists 
Homo A mcrioanus has no precursor, or a precursor 
as low down in the scale of mammalian life as the 
Cebidce and Ilapalidce (marmosets and the like). 

A still atronger argument against polygenist views 
is based on the physiological fact that all races, the 
highest and the lowest, are fertile inter $e, so much 
80 that scarcely any living peoples are of pure stock, 
the imme nse majority being the outcome of almost 
universal miscegenation. Such are the Bantus, a 
cross between Negro and Caucaaic elements dating 
from pre his toric times, still going on, and occupying 
about half the African continent; the Hispano- 
American and Luaitano- American peoples of the 
New World, thoroughly established, and ranging 
from Motko to Argentina; the Turks, Finns, Mag- 
yars of Hungary, Bulgarians, Qaxaras and Aim a ks 
of Afghanistan, all of whom are blends in divers 


proportions of Caucasic and Mongolio elements; the 
Malagasy islanders, mostly sprung from Malay (Mon- 
gol) and Bantu (Negroid) interminglings ; the South 
African Griquas, who are Hottentot -Dutch half- 
breeds. Such universal fusions, for the most part 
stable and vigorous, would be impossible between 
specifically different races, as is seen in the tterile 
mule, a cross between two equine epeeiet. Hence it 
is that most anthropologists are now monogenista, 
rejecting the polygenist views, and regarding man- 
kind as a true family genetically related, and conse- 
quently sprung from a single stock originally evolved 
most probably in Indo-Malaysia. 

From this cradle the world must have been peopled 
by the above-indicated routes, for there are no others; 
and as the peopling took place in early pleistocene 
times (see above), it follows that all existing popu- 
lations are sprung from a generalized pleistocene 
hu man prototype. The osseous remains and primi- 
tive arts (stone implements) of this prototype are 
everywhere, not merely like, but identical in form, 
allowing for difference of material, ‘so identical that 
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they might have been manufactured by the 
hands’ (Sir J. Evans). The conclusion is irresifl 
tible, that the world was peopled by the same gen- 
eralized proto-human form, pnor to all later racial 
differences. These differences and specializations 
were consequently evolved in due course, each in its 
special geographical area, by continuous natural selec- 
tion and adaptation to their several environments. 
Thus the four generally accepted primary groups — 
Ethiopio or Negko, Mongolic or Yellow, Ameri- 
can or Coppehy-brown, and Caucabio or White— 
have each their pleiBtocene ancestor, from whom 
they descend in slightly divergent or almost parallel 
independent lines, and need no longer be derived 
one from the other— black from white, white from 
yellow, and so on— always a difficult and improbable 
assumption. 

After the divergences, by which these primary 
groups were established, came the convergences. 
Borne in remote times, others more recently, but all 
resulting in the above - described intermingling* 
modifying and even blurring the original types, and 
greatly increasing the difficulties felt by systematista 
in their efforts to classify these multifarious divisions 
and subdivisions of mankind. There is reason to 
believe that the highly specialized primary varieties 
had already been fully constituted before the dose 
of the Old Stone Age. In Egypt, for instance, where 
Oppert finds traces of a well-developed social and 
political organization dating back to over thirteen 
millenniums, Prof. Petrie brought to light in 1897 
the portrait statue of Prince Nenkheftkaof the fifth 
dynasty (3700 b.c. f), a man of ‘European features . 
Still older is the portrait of Enabagaagana, king 
of the Akkads (4500 B.O.), with perfectly regular 
features, which might be either Semitic or even 
4 Aryan \ Thus we have documentary evident® 
that the Caucasic type had already been not only 
evolved but spread over a wide area (Egypt and 
Babylonia) some thousands of years before the new 
era. 8uch an evolution must have taken long ages 
to accomplish, so that it seems reasonable to infer 
that all the primary groups had already been fairly 
differentiated, as they now exist, at eventom 
early Neohthic times. Since then the races of man- 
kind hai 
certainly 
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mottfled, or eVen etfaoed.' Thus were lost beyond 
recovery mahy of the connecting ties between past 
and present generations, and the ethnical, like the 
geological, record remains to some extent a mutilated 
chapter in the history of humanity. But by the 
combined efforts of physical anthropologists, linguists, 
and archeologists, some of the gaps have in recent 
years been bridged over, and it now becomes possible 
to follow with some profit the prehistoric movements 
of historic peoples, such as the relasgians, Ligurians, 
Iberians, and others in Europe; of Jats, Rajputs, 
and Galohas in Asia; of Bantus in Africa; of 
Aztecs, Mayas, and Aymaras in the New World. 
A reconstruction has even already been attempted 
of the ethnical history of the widely-diffused Medi- 
terranean nations, who occupy the borderland be- 
tween prehistoric and historic times, and still form 
the substratum, in some places even the bulk, of the 
present North African, Hellenic, Italic, Iberian, 
South French, and British populations. 

But here a warning note has to be Bounded. The 
scientific study of Bpeech antedates the scientific 
study of mankind, and the correct principles of 
philology had been roughly formulated while eth- 
nology wob still in the empirical state. The inevit- 
able result was, that the linguist, identifying language 
and race, usurped the ethnical domain, and set up a 
direct antagonism between philological and anthro- 
pological studies and methods, which still persists. 
Profound questions of origins, as, for instance, of the 
‘Aryan’ race, were decided exclusively on linguistic 
grounds, even before the existence of Buch a race bad 
been proved, and the conclusions arrived at on the 
strength of strained etymologies were and are still, 
current long after the existence of an Aryan race 
has been disproved. It should therefore be clearly 
understood tnat race and sj>eech do not necessarily 
coincide, and that a widely -diffused linguistic family, 
such as the Aryan, or the Malayo-Polynesian, does 
not, cannot, imply the existence of a corresponding 
widely-diffused ethnical family in the absence of 
uniformity in the physical characters. Thus the 
Melanesian and Philippine Islanders, the Malayan 
peoples of Sumatra and Java, those of Madagascar, 
the Mioroneaians, and the Polynesians (SamoanB, 
Tahitians, Maori, Hawoiians), all Bpeak distinctly 
related branches of the Malayo - Polynesian or 
Oceanic Btock language; but they are not them- 
selves interrelated, except so far os all are remotely 
oonnected members of the human family. They 
belong to three different ethnical stocks — Negro 
(Melanesians and others), Mongol (Malays and 
others), and Oauoasic (Polynesians and others) ; and 
their common Oceanic speech merely proves that 
we cannot argue from language to race, and that 
a language may be imposed upon, or adopted, by a 
people without any corresponding change in their 
racial type. Manv Keltic peoples now speak Eng- 
lish or French; the Romans imposed their Latin 
tongue on Etruscans, Iberians, Gauls, Lusitaniana, 
and others, whd now consequently speak neo-Latin 
tongues (Italian, Spanish, French, Portuguese), but 
are not on that aooount either Romans or Latins. 

But it must not be supposed thAt language is 
therefore valueless in ethnological studies. On the 
contrary, it is a most useful and often indispensable 
aid, provided that it be used' with judgment, and 
ite principles be properly determined. One principle 
of paramount importance, but almost wholly over- 
looked, is, that while races, as we have seen, inter- 
mingle, and misoegenation is the normal condition 
ofthe preemit inhabitants of the world, languages 
do not mix at all, that is, in their mechanism or 
inner structure, or the phenomenon is so rare and 
partial that it may be neglected in the present 


consideration. Momentous consequences follow from 
this new well-attested fact For instance, the 
gasy are a mixed people, in whom a blade strain is 
conspicuous, 2nd speaks for itself. But the other 
element or elements of the blend are not at all con- 
spicuous, and could never be determined by cranio- 
logioal or other anatomical studies, os plainly shown 
by the contradictory statements of special anthro- 
pologists on the subject. Now, it so happens that 
all without exception speak a very puis form of 
Malayo-Polynesian speech, necessarily unmixed in’ 
its structure (in accordance with the principle above 
stated), and but slightly in its vocabulary. It further 
shows direct relations with the sister tongues of 
Sumatra, Java, and other parts of Malaysia, but, 
unlike them, has no borrowings from Sanskrit, which 
was introduced into the Archipelago by the early 
Hindu missionaries. We therefore confidently 
conclude that the chief unknown element in the 
Malagasy Negroid blend came from Malaysia, and 
arrived at an early date, prior at all evente to the 
spread of Hindu influences throughout that insular 
world. Again, the few loan words in the language 
are found to be Arabic, but of an archaic type, the 
Himyaritic Arabic, which was current in South 
Arabia in remote pre-Mohammedan times, and has 
been recovered from the rock inscriptions of the 
ancient Sabeean and Mineean empires. Compare, 
for instance, the first two days of the week : — 

Sunday. Monday. 

Malagasy Alahady Alatstuainy 

Himyan tic A 1-Aliadu Al-itan&ni 

El-dhad B-etn* • 

We therefore again infer that the ancient Himya- 
rites had relations with Madagascar, and^nay, as 
suggested by the late Theodore Bent, very well have 
been the foreign people who worked the gold-mines 
and built the Zimbabwe monuments in the neigh- 
bouring districts south of the Zambesi (Mamca, 
Matabililand). Speech, therefore, may prove an 
invaluable help in ethnological inquiries. 

By philologists languages are grouped in three, 
or at most four, great categories, or morphological 
orders, which are determined by their inner struc- 
ture or the absence of structure. The orders, as 
explained in art. Philology, are: the Monosyllabic 
or Isolating , the Agglutinating , the Polysynthetic, 
and the Inflecting , under each of which are com- 
prised many stock languages, that is, languages 
which have become so specialized that they can no 
longer be reduced to a common source. The fact is 
undeniable, but the inference drawn by some poly- 
genists from the fact proves too much, and there- 
fore proves nothing. They argue that the irreducible 
languages represent irreducible species, and have 
even tried to fix the member of such species at from 
about eight to sixteen. But the stock languages, 
past ana present, are numbered, not by tens or 
scores, but by hundreds (in America alone at least 
150), and no polygenist pretends to say that the 
independent human species are equally numerous. 
The great number of stock languages merely proves 
once more that speech and race are not one, and 
consequently that to argue from one to the other is 
bad logic. 

At the end of this article the reader will find, 
arranged in tabulated form, the chief divisions and 
subdivisions of mankind, with their former end 
present domains, estimated numbers, physical and 
mental characters. To complete the pioture, a few 
general remarks are here appended on such dews 
as could not well be brought into the ta bul ate d 
scheme. 

It should be explained that the scheme itself u 
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immA, as far as possible, on the principle of oor- 
reiation of parts. Such correlation, where, for 
instance, blue eyes harmonise with veiy light- 
brown or flaxen hair, a florid complexion, large 
straight nose, regular and more or less oval features, 
fall Btature and robust frame, resulting in a blond 
type commonly called Germanic, North European, 
or simply European (Lin. Hofao enropceus), may be 
wju mrtwwl to have been somewhat complete in the 
early stages of development. But, owing to the 
later migrations, interminglings, and even changes 
of environment, these ideal types have long ceased 
to exist in their integrity, or occur at most in a few 
individuals, especially women and children, or in 
one or .two isolated areas, Buch as the Andaman 
Islands or Tasmania. In some places an astonish- 
ing uniformity prevails, so that all the members of 
a tribe, such as the Kai Colot of Fiji, seem to be 
exactly alike, a whole series of skulls presenting 
scarcely any appreciable deviations. But such uni- 
formity is naturally confined to a few secluded 
groups amongst the lower races. Elsewhere the 
harmony is greatly disturbed, and the syBtematmt 
has to be satisfied with a continuously diminishing 
number of correlated features, enough, however, to 
afford a firm basis for the four broad divisions now 
commonly accepted, and even for several of the sub- 
divisions under each primary group. 

In this respect the most valuable physical criteria 
are found to be: 1. The hair — long, lank, and black; 
Bhort, woolly or frizzly, and black ; long, straight, 
wavy, or curly, with all shades of brown, golden, 
red, and even black. 2. The akin — very dark-brown 
or black, and glossy ; yellowish, yellowish-brown, or 
olive , coppery or slightly reddish, and smooth or 
hairless; white (pale or florid), and more or less 
hany, or even hirsute, with full beard. 8. Lower jaw 
—either projecting ( prognathous ; Gr. gnathos, jaw), 
or straight (orthognathous ; Gr. orthos , straight), or 
medium (mesognathous ; Gr. mesos , middle). 4. Nose 
— either short and broad (platyrrhine ; Gr. platys , 
broad, flat; rhit, gen. rhinos , noBe); or long, straight, 
hooked; or aquiline and thin ( leptorrhine ; Gr. leptos, 
thin. Blender). 6. Lips — either thick, tumid, and 
everted, showing the red inner skin; or thii^ straight, 
and compressed; or intermediate (lower lip Blightly 
everted and pendulous). 6. Eye — large, round, 
straight, and black, with yellowish sclerotic ; small, 
narrow, slant, and black, with loose inner tegument 
or fold ; straight, medium-sized, and round, with all 
shades of brown, blue, hazel, and even black iris, and 
white sclerotic. 7. Cheek-bones — either projecting, 
high or small, with corresponding angular, irregular, 
and regular features. 8. Shull — either round and 
short ( orachyoephalous ; Gr. braehys , short, kephali, 
head); or long and narrow (dolichocephalous ; Gr. 
dolichos, long); or medium ( mesocephalous ). In de- 
termining this important cranial character, what is 
called the cephalic breadth index is found by multi- 
plying the transverse diameter by 100, and dividing 
by the long (antero - posterior) diameter measured 
from the glabella (space between eyebrows) to the 
occiput. The resultant index figures vary from 
about 05 to 05, skulls below 75 being classed as long, 
those above 83 os round, and the Intermediate as 
meeooephalous, which are again classed either as 
sub-dolioho or sub-brachy, according as they fall 
oelow or rise above a medium index of 77 or 78. 
Lastly, 9. Stature, which recent exploration shows 
to have a wider range than had been supposed, 
varying from 4 feet, or even less (as in some African 
Negritos, Vaalpenses), to 6 feet 4 indies and up- 
wards (Brazilian Borons, Abyssinian Wallamosf). 

Applying these racial tests to our primary divi- 
Mia it wall be found that, although the ideal types 
folk V 


are now blurred, sufficient remains to justify the 
classification. Thus, nearly all African and Oossaie 
Negroes are characterized by very dark- brown and 
even blaokish skins; rather short, woolly or frizzly, 
black hair; projecting lower jaw; round straight 
black eyes; and dolichocephalous head ; while stature 
nose, and lips vary not a little. Similarly, nearly 
all Mongols are yellowish or yellowish -brown; with 
long, lank hair of the horse-tail type; small, slant, 
black eyes; prominent cheek bones; short or medium 
stature ; mesognathous jaw ; brochy- or mesocephalous 
head; short nose; and thin lips. The American is 
not so uniform as generally assumed, and great dis- 
crepancies are presented, especially in the stature 
(from under 5 to over 6 feet); in the complexion 
(ooppery-red, dark -brown, yellowish, leathery and 
almost light) ; in the skull (all shades of dolioho- and 
brachycephalism); and in the features (some almost 
Oaucasic in their regularity, othere broad, coarse, 
and heavy). But the unity of the type is shown in 
the very long, black, lank hair; the large straight or 
aquiline nose (not. however, constant); the rather 
small, straight, and round black eyes ; and a some- 
what indefinable general expression, by whioh all 
the aborigines are at once recognized. 

Some remarkable deviations are also presented fay 
the Caucasie division, especially in the hair (straight, 
wavy, curly, and even frizzly; black, red, flaxen, 
towy, and all shades of brown) ; in the skull (from 
73 u to over 90°, and even 95°); in the oomplexion 
(florid, pale, swarthy, olive, brown, and even blackish) ; 
in the eye (black, blue, gray, brown); in the stature 
(5 ft. 1 in. to 6 ft. 2 or 3 in.); in the nose (large, 
straight or aquiline; short, snub, or concave). To 
explain these differences, which so greatly affect the 
uniformity of the Caucasic division, various theories, 
often conflicting and antagonistic, have been ad- 
vanced, and will be briefly referred to farther on. 
Here it may suffice to point out that the whole of 
the Caucasic domain, comprising the most favoured 
lands on the globe — North Africa, most of Europe, 
Western Asia — has from remote times been a region 
of intense miscegenation, resulting in considerable 
variations within certain limits, and, whatever view 
be taken, presenting great difficulties to all systema- 
tises. So true is this, that many of the proposed 
classifications are based more on linguistic than on 
physical grounds, and, for instance, Kelts, Teutons, 
and Slavs are grouped together because of their 
common Aryan speech. But, as seen, this is a 
classification, not of races, but of languages. Some 
of the difficulties also disappear when it is seen that 
many of the characters are of minor importance, and 
perhaps due more to social than racial causes. Thus, 
all shades of hair and eyes occur in the same locality, 
and even in the same family, while the eminent 
French anthropologist, M. de Lapouge, refers the 
transitions from dolicbooephaly to brachycephaly 
entirely to social causes. 

To such causes must largely he attributed the dif- 
ferences everywhere observed in the cultural groups, 
where anthropologists clearly distinguish between 
the refined and coarse types of the upper and lower 
classes, with the intermediate transitional forms of * 
the middle classes, which give the racial avenges. 
In large cities the tall, symmetrical figures and reg- 
ular features of the ‘upper ten* stand out in atrikiim 
contrast to the low, sod sometimes even debased, 
form of the proletariat in the manufacturing quartern, 
although even here original racial strains may not 
be entirely absent. 

The Ethiopic Division. — It will be noticed that 
the two sections of this division — the African and 
Oceanic — are at present separated by the water* 
of the Indian Ocean. But their primordial unity 
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•ad ooexirtenoe in * continuous g e o g rap h ical im 
before the subsidence of the Indo-Amean Oon I 
ti irant (eee above) ere attested, not only by the 
etriking wwmblanoa in their physical and mental 
characters, but also by the cunoua coincidence of a 
Negritoar Negrillo sub-group in both sections. A ! 
distinction is sometimes drawn between these two ; 
flpwirt diminutives of Negro , the forma: being 
Implied to the western, the latter to the eastern 
dwarfish peoples. Although not generally accepted, 
the distinction is convenient, because the African 
Negrito differs in some respects from the Oceanic 
Negrillo, being considerably shorter, more hirsute, 
and of a lighter colour — reddish or yellowish rather 
than dark -brown or black. A connecting link, 
however, is presented by the Vaalpenses of North 
Transvaal, who ore pitch-black, little over 4 feet 
high, and perhaps the most primitive of all the 
pygmy tritas. The Aldus, Batwas, Andamanese, 
Samanga, and Aetas are at least nimble hunters, 
and possess the bow and poisoned arrow. But the 
Vaalpenses have not even stone or any other 
weapons, except what they procure by barter or in 
return for services rendered to their white neigh- 
bours. They have no clothes, no dwellings, except 
rock shelters and holes dug in the ground, no chiefs 
or tribal organization of any kind. Of all dwarfish 
peoples the vaalpenses alone are cannibals, devour- 
ing both the aged and the infirm, so that they 
occupy perhaps the very lowest social position of 
all human communities. 

Considerably more advanced are the neighbouring 
Bushman hunters, who have bows and darts, and 
digging-sticks weighted with whorls, and formerly 
ranged all over South Africa, as far north as Nyasa- 
land and Lake Tanganyika. Although despised, and 
formerly hunted down by all the surrounding peoples, 
the Bushmen have inherited mental qualities of no 
mean order, as shown in their rich oral folk-lore 
literature, and in the artistic taste with which they 
deoorate their caves and rock-shelters with animated 
scenes of war and the chase. The Bushman language 
is distinguished by a number of inarticulate sounds 
called ' dicks and this feature it shares with that 
of the neighbouring Hottentot peoples. See Hot- 


TMTOTS. 

Of the two great sections of the African Negroes 
proper — Sudanese and Bantus — the former are the 
MSS progressive, and on the whole the more debased, 
•xoept where they have been raised in the social 
scale by miscegenation with higher races — Saharan 
Berbers, Gallas, Arabs, and other Hamites and 
Semites. Here the contrasts are enormous, for 
instance, between the full -blood Negro Felups of 
Benegambia, mere savages of a very brutal type, 
and the mixed Negroid Mandingana, Songhays, 
Hamas, Kanuri, and Baghinni of West and Cen- 
tral Sudan, who live in great cities, cultivate the 
land, practise many industrial arts, possess historic 
records going back fully a thousand years, are 
mostly Mohammedans, and have founded large 
mediaeval empires, one or two of which still 
survive. 

Sudan is a field of great linguistic confusion. 
From remote times a multiplicity of tongues have 
bore been current, which must represent at least 
fifty stock languages, such as Yoruba, Ibo, Kru, 
Timm, Songhay, Mandingan, Wolof, Bolo, Mishi, 
Haase, Eanun, Baghinni, Maba, Moegu, Fiir, 
Tumali, Nuba, Bari, Shuli, Dinka, Shill uk, (Solo, 
Mangbattu, Momfu, Zandeh (Niam-Niam), 
Barambo, Naakkara, and many others. All seem 
to be of the same agglutinating Negro type — root 
with infixes sod postfixes — but beyond this general 
— feature have little earn in common. 


In this respe ct the oontraat oould net be greater 
than that* presented by the innumerable Bantu 
population!, amongst whom complete linguistic uni- 
formity everywhere prevails, without any known 
exception, over an area of some 6,000,000 square 
miles. Not that all apeak mutually intelligible 
dialects, far from it; but all speak mors or leas 
closely related languages, which derive beyond all 
question from a now lost mother - tongue. The 
phenomenon is not unique, for such widely-diffused 
linguistic families— Aryan, H&mitic, Semitic, Mon- 
golo-Turki, Algonquian, Guarani, Oceanic — oocur 
also in other parts of the world. But Bantu has 
this peculiarity, that although of extremely delicate 
mechanism, with pronominal and other prefixes 
causing concordant alliteration, it has for many 
ages everywhere preserved this structural system 
amid a multitude of illiterate, barbaric, and even 
savage populations. We recognize instantly any 
member of the Bantu family, whereas it requires 
profound philological analysis to discover that, for 
instance, English, Russian, Welsh, and Persian are 
members of the Aryan family, or hdVe anything at 
all in oommon. 

The Oceanic, like the African Negroes, form two 
great sub-groups — Papuasian and Australian — 
which also present some remarkable contrasts. The 
Papuasian, which comprises the Papuans proper 
and the Melanesians, preserves more of the original 
Negro physical characters than does the Australian; 
which must be regarded as a somewhat aberrant 
branch of the division. While the Papuan hair is 
always frizzly, forming the characteristic ‘mop- 
head’ familiar to travellers in New Guinea, the 
Australian is, on the contrary, rather wavy and 
tangled, with a full shaggy beard, tlA whole pre- 
senting the aspect of a European unkempt shock 
head. In their speech also the two sub-groups pre- 
sent the same contrasts as in Africa — great linguistic 
disorder in New Guinea, considerable uniformity m 
Australia, where all the languages have the same 
phonetic system and the same agglutinative struc- 
ture, as if all had diverged from a oommon source at 
some very remote epoch. Even the notation is the 
same, no Australian language possessing radical 
terms for any of the numerals beyond 8, or possibly 
4 in one or two cases. Practically they stop at 2, 
after which we get 2-1 1, 2 + 2, ..much, many, and 
so on. The Papuan arithmetic is equally limited, 
whereas the Melanesians, who speak greatly diver- 
gent dialects of the Malayo- Polynesian language, 
count readily up to 100 and even 1000. The Mela- 
nesians are also more highly endowed mentally, as 
Been in their religious ideas, in their cosmogonies, 
and in the subtle notions associated with the all- 
pervading principle of mana — a kind of supernatural 
force or virtue analogous to the Augustinian grace. 
Yet all are, or till recently were, inveterate cannibals, 
like so many of the New Guinea Papuans, and of 
the populations in the African cannibal zone. From 
this, however, it would be wrong to infer that anthro- 
pophagy is oonfined to the Negro peoples. It m 
known to have existed amongst the ancient Egyptians; 
it still prevails amongst some of the Hamitto Gall* 
peoples, and several South American tribes— Boto- 
cudos, Oatios, Oooomas, and other Amazonians— are 
undoubted cannibals. The Cocomas of the Mera- 
fion (Upper Amazon) formerly ate all their dead 
relations, grinding the very bones to drink in to*" 
mented liquors, and affirming Hat it was better to 
be inside a friend than devoured by worms in the 
oold earth. 

Thb Mongolio Droaiov. — This great section* 
which, before the relatively recent exp a n si on <» the 
Cauoaaio peoples, was the moat muanr ou a aa ri widely- 
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distributed branch of mankind, takes its asms from 
(he Mongol *nomads of Centra! Asia, who an rightly 
regarded as typical members of the family. In the 
steppe region, occupied by them throughout the his- 
toric period, they appear to be intruders, the few 
skulls recovered from the old graves in Mongob a 
being all dolicho, whereas the true Mongol is round- 
headed. The cradle of the raoe must therefore be 
sought elsewhere,* and a reasonable supposition is 
that it lay moat probably on the Tibetan plateau. 
In early pleistocene times this vast table-land, with 
its southern Himalayan ramparts, was less elevated 
than at -present, and might easily have been reached 
by primitive man from Indo-Malaysia. Tibet is also 
one of the chiqf areas of specialization for mammals, 
as shown by such distinct forms as the yak, the 
Tibetan bear, argoli, kiang, antelope, and several 
rodents, so that 4 no equally peculiar mammalian 
fauna is to be found in any continental area of equal 
extent’ (Blandford). It would also appear that the 
isolation and development of this most peculiar 
fauna is intimately connected with the date of ele- 
vation of the Himalaya, and of the Tibetan plateau, 
where a great part of the upward movement may 
have been post-pliocene (Lydekker). Here, there- 
fore, the Mongolic variety of the highest mammal 
may very well have been specialized, and in later 
(neolithic) times have radiated from this lofty cita- 
del in all directions over the Asiatic and Malaysian 
lands. Thus was a large part of the northern hemi- 
sphere flooded with the Mongol type of man, which 
became diversely modified as it wandered farther 
and farther from its primeval home into new en- 
vironments — Siberia, Indo-China, Oceania, and the 
Aralo-Caspian basin. Whether the Mongols ranged 
westwards to Central Europe before they overran a 
great part of that region in the historic period, has 
been much discussed, and the ‘Finnish theory’, 
that paleolithic man was a Finn or Western Mongol, 
who withdrew with the reindeer to his present nor- 
thern homes with the retreat of the ice-cap, was at 
one time regarded with favour. Learned works 
were written to prove that the Cave-men were 
‘ Uralians’, and the Basque language still surviving 
in the Pyrenees an Ural-Altaic form of speech. 
Now the whole theory is discredited, since it has 
been shown that Basque is a fundamentally distinct 
tongue, remotely connected, not with Ural-Altaic, 
but possibly with North African (Hamitic) ; that 
the Cave and River-drift men were all long-heads, 
whereas the Mongols are round-headed; and that 
the Finns themselves are quite recent arrivals in 
north-east Europe, or, at least, in the Baltic lands. 
Before the dawn of history both sides of the Gulf of 
Finland still formed part of the Germanic domain, 
and were not occupied by Finnish tribes from the 
east till the withdraws! of the Gotha west and south 
about the fourth or fifth oentury of the new era. 

Like the Bantus, the northern Mongol peoples 
P?*® 88 linguistic unity; and an immense number 
of languages, all traceable to a postulated Mongolo- 
Turki mother tongue, range with little interruption 
from Hungary ami Lapland across the northern 
hemisphere to East Siberia, Corea, and Japan. The 
divergences are generally great, and in some in- 
stances enormous, so that some of the outer links — 

vfPIv Bf^oyod, Cowan, Japanese — hang loosely 
with the body of this long-drawn-out linguistic 
cnam . B ut ell are typical agglutinating tongues of 
the postfix order, with unchangeable roots followed 
uy mi indefinite number of changeable suffixes, the 
whole bound together by the principle of vocalic 
harmony. 

E t hnic all y the Mongol division falls into three 
groat sub-groqpa^JVortAcm, Southern, and Oceanic 


Mongol * — where the different geographical areas 
correspond largely with different physical and man* 
tal characters. For details see Mongols, J w , 
Magyars, ^Malays, China, Ac. 

The American Division. — Reference has already 
been made to a general uniformity, amid muon 
diversity, in the physical and mental characters of the 
American aborigines. Borne of the diversities, (boss 
especially which are correlated with the shape of the 
head, seem inexplicable, except on the assumption 
of a twofold origin of the race. In early pleistooene 
times the land connections wew still perhaps largely 
available for the passage of migrating hordes both 
from Western Europe through Ioeland to Green- 
land, and eastwards across the Behring waters (see 
above). By the former route may therefow have 
come the long-headed palaeolithio man, who is now 
supposed by many authorities to be represented by 
the long-headed Eskimo, if not also by the Boto- 
cudos and other long-heads of like type in the 
southern continent. By the Asiatic route came, 
perhaps somewhat later (in neolithic times), the 
Mongoloid round -heads, who still form the majority, 
and on the whole the more cultured section, of the 
native populations. In any case the intermingling 
of these two streams will best account for the pre- 
sent conditions, and it is difficult to see what other 
theory can be suggested apart from the impossible 
assumption of an independent evolution of the 
American aborigines. 

From the East, therefore, came the people, and 
according to some distinguished archeologists from 
the East also came their culture. There are upright 
monoliths, they argue, in Britain (Stonehenge), and 
uprights in South America (Tiahuanaco); pyramids 
in Memphis and pyramids in Mexico; Buddh- 
istic viewB of an after-life in the Old and in the 
New World; similar calendric systems in Centra! 
Asia, and in Mexico and Yupatan. But when these 
grounds of comparison are subjected to careful 
analysis they fall to pieces, while the arguments in 
support of an independent evolution of American 
culture after the Stone Ages appear to be un- 
answerable. It is obvious that the civilized peoples 
of America cannot have come from all parts of the 
eastern hemisphere. If they were Britons and built 
Tiahuanaco, they were not Egyptians; if they were 
Egyptians and built the pyramids of Cholula and 
U xmal, they were not Buddhists; and so on. A selec- 
tion has therefore to be made, and it lies outside the 
range of possibility to select any one or two peoples 
of the Old World who will explain the cultural con- 
ditions of the New. The languages, to begin with, 
being radically distinct, root and branch, present an 
impassable gulf. Not a vestige of any Old World 
form of speech has ever been discovered (though 
many have boen imagined) in any part of America. 
The Tiahuanaco uprights could not have been 
erected by the Britons, because they are highly- 
polished and well mortised blocks forming part of a 
stupendous monument never completed, bat im- 
measurably beyond the mecnanical skill and archi- 
tectural genius of our rude British forefathers. 
The American pyramids could not have been built 
by the Egyptians, because the oldest date only froafi 
about the sixth oentury of the new era, 2000 or 8000 
years after the people of the Nile valley had oeyr d 
to raise such structures. Moreover, the types differ, 
the Egyptian all terminating in an apex, whereas 
the American are all truncated and terraced, with a 
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are mere ooincidenoea, suoh at occur almost every- 
where, and can prove nothing. No Buddhist mis- 
sionaries oould have influenced Aztec thought with- 
out also influencing Aztec speech and Aztec arts 
and industries, and of such influences there are no 
traces. Lastly, the calendric systems are totally 
different, the Maya and Aztec pear of 18 months of 
20 days each, with 6 supplemental days, and also 
with phonetic day-characters expfoable only in the 
Maya and Aztec languages, having no counterpart 
in Central Asia or anywhere else. 

It is further to be considered that American cul- 
ture shows an orderly evolution almost from the 
shell-mounds of primitive man through the earth - 
mounds of the prairie Indians, and the casas grandee 
of the Pueblos to the great monuments — teocalh, 
palaces, irrigation ■ works, with all the associated 
industrial arts — ranging from Mexico through 
Guatemala and Yucatan to Peru and Bolivia. But 
the assumption is that cultured peoples from the 
Old World did all these things. Where, then, are 
the arts, and appliances, and material resources of 
these cultured peoples T Where the seaworthy ships 
with which they must have crossed the oceans to 
reach the New World, where navigation was in a 
rudimentary state — dug-outs, rafts, paddles, scarcely 
a sail or a rudder — in pre-Columbian times ? Where 
suoh common domestic articles as lamps, which were 
absolutely unknown except amongst the Eskimo, 
who may have borrowed them from the Greenland 
Norsemen! Where the silk, the tea, the rioe, wheat, 
domestic animals — ox, horse, pig, sheep, goat, poul- 
try — the alphabetical and syllabic writing systems, 
the Babylonian cuneiforms, the Chinese and Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs, and the thousand other products 
and inventions of the eastern civilized nations * All 
these thingB oould not possibly have been left be- 
hind; and the irresistible conclusion is that no ad- 
vanced cultured peoples ever reached America before 
the Norse and Spanish navigators, and consequently 
that the local cultures are local growths developed 
since the Stone Ages independently of all extra- 
neous influences. (See also American Antiquities.) 

The Oauoasio Division. — Amongst the large 
African a-nimala — hippopotamus, giraffe, elephant, 
lion, ostrich — whose prototypes are traced to the 
extinct fauna of the Siwalik hills flanking the 
Himalayas, were included some man -like apes 
{Simiidce), and especially a chimpanzee ( Anthro - 
popitheous ), with a more human type of dentition 
than the living Ethiopian species. The land routes 
followed by these animals from India to Eurafnca 
were also accessible to that chimpanzee's distant 
relation, early pleistocene man. These land con- 
nections, whether running north of the Persian 
Gulf to Asia Minor, or more to the south across 
the Straits of Oman and Bab-el-Mandeb, are now 
aooepted by all palaeontologists, who point out that 
‘they must have been of considerable width, and 
suited to the passage of mammals of all kinds ’ 
(Lydekker). There is thus no difficulty at all in 
bringing the generalized Indo-Malaysian pleistooene 
man into North-east Africa, and thenoe to the 
Sahara. At that time this wilderness was neither 
a marine basin, as was formerly supposed, nor a 
waste of sands and shingle, as it now largefy is, hut, 
on the oontrary, one of the most favoured regions 
on the globe, abounding in animal and vegetable 
life, and traversed fay running waters, whoee now 
dry beds may still be traoed for hundreds of miles 
in all directions. (See Sahara.) Here, therefore, 
primitive who in glacial rimes followed the 
large African fauna into Europe (see above), may 
have gradually become specialized, assuming those 
distinctive Oaucario characters which beoame di- 


versely modified by mterminriings in new environ- 
ments, as he wandered from his Saharan cradle to 
fresh habitations in Europe and Western Asia. 

We thus get for the Oauoasio division a probable 
area of origin and dispersal, which, as a work- 
ing hypothesis, will be found to harmonize better 
with the actual relations than any other hitherto 
proposed. Even the two cranial types — round and 
long heads — are here found rangingover wide spaces 
from remote prehistoric times. There are, as in 
Europe, even two long-headed types, one like those 
of Spy and Neanderthal, occurring in Algeria and 
Tunisia, and in stations abounding in palaBolitha, 
the other like that of the later Oro-Magnon dolmen- 
builders, identified with the North African dolmen- 
builders, and with the present blue-eyed Berbers of 
Mauritania and the Saharan uplands. The round- 
heads, ranging from Tunisia to the Canary Islands 
(here extinct), probably represent the Libyans 
(Tamahu) of the Egyptian records, and still Btrongly 
resemble the brown round -heads of France and the 
Alps. Sergi, who has subjected skulls from all 
parts of North Africa and Europe to an exhaustive 
analysis, concludes that North Africa is the cradle 
whence the primitive Oaucasic peoples ‘spread 
northwards to Europe, where they still persist, 
especially in the Mediterranean and its three prin- 
cipal peninsulas, and eastwards to Western Asia', 
that is, to the whole of the prehistoric domain of 
the white man. 

In Europe all three types are found throughout 
the historic period disposed side by side in three 
great geographical zones. In the north, but formerly 
ranging as far south as the river Main, are the tall, 
blue-eyed, fair-headed, long -heads of florid com- 
plexion, usually regarded as typical Teutons — Linnd’s 
Homo europwus. In the extreme south, along the 
shores of the Mediterranean and in the islands, are 
the short, black-eyed, black-haired, long -heads of 
dark or somewhat olive complexion, typical south 
Europeans — Homo mcditerrancnsis. Between these 
two are the middle-sized, brown or hazel -eyed, 
chestnut or brown-haired round-heads of light or 
pale complexion, stretching through France and 
the Alpine lands into the eastern plains — French, 
Swiss, Tyrolese, Slavs — by some, for want of a 
better name, called Homo alpinus. Owing to secu- 
lar migrations and interminglings, endless transi- 
tional shades of all the correlated parts occur along 
the borderlands of the three zones, which have now 
alao been roughly traoed through Russia, Asia Minor, 
and Arabia eastwards to Armenia, the Caucasus, 
Irania, the Hindu -Kush, and northern India. Thus 
the Arabs are normally undersized, swarthy long- 
heads, like Homo mediterranensi s, while the Armenian 
Highlanders, like the Swiss and Tyrolese, are middle- 
sized, brown round-heads, whose skulls present the 
moet striking analogies with thoee of the braohy 
Berbers and Canary Islanders, of the French 
Auvergnats and Savoyards, and with those of the 
Hindu-Kush Galchas. 

In the Mediterranean lands Sergi has shown that 
the original substratum — Iberians in Spain, Ligu- 
rians in Italy, and Pelasgians in Greece— were all 
typical long-heads, as for die most part their modern 
representatives still are. The Ligurians, commonly 
supposed by English and French anthropologists to 
have been of the brachy Keltic type, are shown to 
have been undoubtedly long-headed. Of about 
sixty crania taken from their prehistoric graves in 
north Italy, every one was found to be pronouncedly 
dolicho. With the PeUsgisns we touch on a thorny 
question which has been discussed for over 2000 
years, but has been recently somewhat eluci d ated 
by the archwologioal investigations of Mr. A. J* 
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Evan* and other* in^ha’^nao land*. Hare art 
now established Awo cultural ag*— Prr- Mybenaari 
and * MyoeAaaf^bcfth . associated, tioA'Wi th the later 
Hellenic intrudret, tafe with the .‘Pekrigid abc 
of Greece, A*U HiM*, #*<& the Archipelago, 
for the first mde immigrants the cultured 

£elasgians were a god-fifce raoe (‘divine 'in Homer). 
But after maay centuries such Pelasgians as had 
logged behind m the onward march of civilization 
were rude barbarians of non-Hellenic speech (Hero- 
dotus) ; whi)e still later, when all had disappeared 
by absorption in the Hellenic world, their 'origins 
were, forgotten and all were Greeks (Dionysius). 
Thua. may; fan, reconciled the contradictory state- 
ments of the* Greeks themselves regarding their 
cultured Pelasgian precursors. 

Although these groupings of the primitive and 
later Caucasia peoples are based, not on linguistic, 
but on physical and archaeological grounds, it is 
none the leas a fact that, apart* from the Basques 
and natives of the Caucasus, all are either of 
Hamito-Semitic or of Aryan speech. About the 
fundamental unity of the Hamitio and Semitic 
families, which extend uninterruptedly from the 
Atlantic to Mesopotamia, there is no longer any 
reasonable doubt. That the divergence is so great 
as to obscure their common origin is not surprising 
when we remember that already some 6000 or 8000 
vears art both had been highly specialized, as may 
be geeb o f fpbparing the early Egyptian (Hamitic) 
and Amyripit .(Semitic) documents. With these 
may now be associated the still more archaic form 
of Semitie speech recovered from the numerous 
rook inscriptions of Arabia Felix (Yemen), which 
contain records of the ancient S&bae&n and Minaean 
empires. On the other hand, Semitic shows no 
kind of affinity with the Sumero- Akkadian, which 
had preceded it in Babylonia, and iB regarded by 
many as a member of the Mongolo-Turki family. 
See Assyria. 

Confronting the Hamito-Semitic in the south is 
the great Aryan linguistic family, which in the north 
stretches from India to Iceland, and in recent times 
has ranged over the New World, South Africa, and 
Australasia. Here is not the place to discuss the 
many diflieult questions arising out of this astonish- 
ing diffusion in remote times of a single form of 
speech over a great pert of the northern hemisphere, 
inhabited by a multiplicity of peoples who have 
little in common beyond their descent from a com- 
mon pleistooene prototype. It will suffice to point 
out that the full significance of the fact seems 
scarcely to be grasped by those philologists and 
ethnologists, such as Max M tiller and Schrader, 
who approach the subject each from his own atand- 

S t When it is argued that the Aryans came 
i the east or from the west, from Irania or 
mania, from the Baltic or the Black Sea, for 
all theta views have been advanced, it is obvious 
that the fundamental conditions of the problem are 
misundenta#l* When we are told, for instance, 
that the * Aryans' entered Europe from Irania, or 
Asia from tbe Baltic, in auooessive streams of migra- 
tion — Keltic Teutonic, Italic, Slavic, and so on — it 
is ftwn e tt e n tjStthe peoplea so named differ greatly 
in tittle $3^ti<ri|^har»cters, and consequently ooula 
‘.one Aryan stock, or have poured 
» cradle-land. If the Aryan pro- 
f-head, with blue eyes and red 
►Teuton, he could not 



an tzndeniaed round - 
Lx, like the prpto-Kalt. 

jSW8 uss 

tbe dawn of hbftery, and 


•a they oouH apt botfi be ‘Aryans*, ;w» hava-bsre 
any one, not *#o, waves of Afjpta migration; and 
#o with all the others, the firetpotatf, thardRre, to 
settle^ tbe physical type of the ptiffo-Axgan re oe, 
and until that Ur done, it is useless to drioum ‘Aryan 
migrations V In .truth, the diffusion was linguistic, 
not 'racial, hr medal only to ah infinitesimal extent, 

over a considerable area before any iiwfBgrnfcioaB 
can be spoken of. .Then everything will nght itself, 
and we shall have migrations not of nondescript or 
impossible ‘ Aryans', but of diverse people*— long- 
heads, round-heads, and so forth— of Aryan spfcecn, 
and from different, though possibly contiguous 
ethnical regions, consequently also arriving not in 
successive waves along the same channel, but by 
different routes and at different times. Hi this way 
it will be easy to understand how hordes ot Teutonic 
type and Aiyan speech may have reached the Baltic 
lands by a northern route from the Arelo-OaSpian 
steppe, or from the northern shores of the Buxine ; 
while hordes of Keltic type and Aryan speech pay 
have moved by a southern route from A jsuw Mmor 
through the Balkan Peninsula and up the Danube, 
to Bohemia, Helvetia, Gaul, and Britain. But even 
then there must have been intCnmngtiap and 
further modifications of physical chottkCters; because 
the regions traversed by such hordes, arriving per- 
haps mostly as conquerors, were not a tabula rata. 
Central or western Europe had already been occu- 
pied by primitive man, and in targe numbers by 
his Neolithic successors, whose stations, soma of 
vast extent, occur everywhere on ffpy land, in shal- 
low lacustrine waters, and round the northern and 
western sea-boards. The modifications are plainly 
seen in the British Isles, where the oephalio index, 
which ought to be low (about 72), has been raised 
by the intruding round-headed Kelts ‘to about 78, 
and this average prevails everywhere with surprising 
uniformity, never exceeding 79, or falling below 70, 
in Great Britain or Ireland. 

The primary divisions and chief sub-groups of 
mankind may be given as follows: — 

I. ETHIOPIC (BLACK OK NEGRO) DIVISION. 

L Africa* (Wsstxhk) flxonos. 

Primeval Home.— Africa south ot the Sahara. Later Esb 
pansion —United States, Central and South America, West 
India, Madagascar. 

Population.— Atrice, 1M,000,000(T); MadSfoacor, S, 000,000; 
America, 20,000,000; toUl, 178,006.000. 

Phytioal Character*. — Beafi , long; jaw, pnnatlSui; 
Tioee, broad at bate, flat; lipt, thick, everted; cheek-bone*, 
rather prominent ; brow, arched ; aye, lone, round, black, 
with yellowish sclerotic, foot, flat, with larkspur heel ; 
arm*, disproportionately long: ealvet , undeveloped; colour, 
vary deep brown and blockish, rarely quite block; hair, 
Abort, black, woolly, flat in cross section, ■pane or no 
beard; height, above tbe average* 6 ft 8 in to 6 ft 

Mental Charaoten.— Temperament : Sensual unintelleo- 
tnol. fitful, pasting readily bom ooroedy to tragedy; mind 
arrested at puberty, hence unpr ogreal ve ; bo solanoe or 
lettera ; few arts beyond agriculture, wearing, ““ 
woodwork, and metmlurp' (iron and oopp v 
Nature and ancaator worship, fatlahlam, witc 
Bocrlflca, ordealA Speech: Agglutinating, with praflxea 
and poatfixea; numaroas atook lapguagca In Sudan; 
only In Bantulaod, bealdea Hottentot and r~~ L 
In Madagascar, Malayo- Polynesian. < 

Chitfm^^rmkpe. — W0L0», fBLVP, TOIL *S«U 
DivoAir, SojtoBAT, Watt Sudan; Chi. in Yo; " 

Guinea; Hadsa, Bouru, Baohibmi. mosop, r~ 

Maba, Nuba, DnrxA. shilluk, Bari, . 

White Nile; Zjuedih (Niam-Niam\V — 

WeDe Elver; Rinmrt— Waganda, Wt 
and Albert; Pokomo, Tana River; 

MaJnta, EaatOoeot; £ui*-Ka/br,**- 
Hmsuto, M ae h c m m , Makalaka, South 
Heroro, Ovn-Mpo, Banda, Bajeke, . 
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Aberrant and Doubtful Groups. — Fulas, West and 
Central Baden; speech, Negro; type, Negroid. Fans, 
Ogowey and Ganfin baalni; speech, Bantu; type, Negroid. 
Waoandmwe, east aide Lake Victoria; speech, Hottentot; 
tope. Bantu. NaQJUTOS-Afefca. Wochua, Obongo, Batwa , 
Vmmp ene, Ogoway and Congo Forests. Transvaal. Bush 
XIX— Originally everywhere south of Lake Tanganyika, 
now south of the Zambesi (Beohuanaland, Kalahari Desert). 
HORIMTOTS— Originally everywhere south of the Zambesi, 
now ohieflv In Namaqualand and parts of Cape Colony. 

* i 

S. Australasian (Oceanic ob Eastern) Section. 

Primeval Home. —Malaysia, Andamans, Philippine, New 
Guinea, IKHanesla, Australia, Tasmania. Present Do- 
main Mslgjslii east of Flores, Andamans, Malay Penin- 
sula, parts tiff Philippines and Australia, Melanesia. 

Population.-- 2,000,000, chiefly in New Guinea and Mela- 
nesia. 

Physical Characters, —Head, long and (in Negrillos) round; 
Jaw. extremely prognathous in Negrillo and Australian, 
moderately in Papuan and Tasmanian; nose of Papuan 
large, straight or arched, with downward tip, of o therB 
small, broad, with wide nostrils ; hair, frizzly and (Austra- 
lian) shaggy; other Negro features softened. 

MsntafCharacters.—boiBteTouB, cruel, treacherous, indo- 
lent, generally more savage than African; head hunting 
common in Melanesia; cannibalism formerly prevalent 
everywhere except amongst Negrillos; no science, letters, or 
arts, except agriculture, pottery, weaving, and woodwork; 
artistic sense somewhat developed in Papuans. Religion ; 
Nature and spirit worship, tabu. Speech ; Archaic forms 
of Malayo- Polynesian in Melanesia; agglutinative, with 
postfixes, in Australia and most of New Guinea ; with pre- 
and postfixes in Andamans. 

Sub-Groups.— Papu asians, including Papuans proper of 
East Malaysia and New Guinea, and Melanesians of 
Admiralty, New Britain, Louislados, Solomons, New Heb- 
rides, New Caledonia, Loyalty, and Fiji. Australians, 
in the unsettled parts of Australia and In reserves. NE- 
GRILLOS (NEGRITOS) — Andamanese-, Sakais, Samangs, and 
others of the Malay Peninsula ; A etas, scattered in small 
groups over the Philippine Archipelago. 

n. MONGOLIC (YELLOW) DIVISION. 

Primeval Home.— The Tibetan Table-land. First Migra- 
tions -Indo- China, China, Mongolia, Siberia, Malaysia, 
Amerioa. Later Migrations. — Corea, Japan, Formosa, 
Turkestan, Iraida, Asia Minor, Caucasia, Russia, Baltic 
Lands, Balkan Peninsula, Hungary Madagascar 

Population -China, 880,000,000 ; In do-Chln a, 85,000,000 ; 


Japan and Corea, 66,000,000; Malaysia, 80,000,000; Mon- 

S ila and Manchuria, 10,000.000; Tibet, 6,000,000; TurkeB- 
u and Siberia, 7,000,000; West Asia, 18,000,000; Bundnes, 
4 , 000 , 000 , 000 ; total, 640,000,000 
Physical Characters —Head, round ; jaw, slightly prog- 
nathous; nose, small and concave; thin lips, prominent 
cheek-bone, small, slant, black eyes; colour, normally 
yellowish, or yellowish-brown, pale or whitish in Man- 
churia, Corea, Turkestan, Bnltlc Lands, Asia Minor ; hair, 
long, coarse, and black, round In cross section; beard 
■cant or absent, moustache common ; stature, rather under- 
sized, 6 ft to 6 ft. 6 in. 

Mental Characters.— Temperament, reserved, sullen, apa- 
thetic, thrifty, and Industrious In China and Japan ; else- 
where mostly Indolent; nearly all reckless gamblere; 
science slightly, arts and letters moderately developed. 

Religion —All true Mongols, Chinese, Tibetans, and Indo- 
Chinese, nominal Buddhists; all Turki groups, Moham- 
medans: Finns, Lapps, Magyars, Christians; Siberians, 
mostly Shamanists and Pagans; Malays, Mohammedans 
and Pagans ; spirit worship very general. 

Speech. — Three great families. 1. Ural-Altaic ( Mongolo - 
Turki), Lapland to Japan, Hungary to TurkeBton; agglu- 
tinating, with postfixes and vowel harmony. 2. Tibeto- 


Ooean ; originally agglutinating, now in every transition 
of phonetic decay towards monosyllabism, with numerous 
homophones distinguished by tone , henoe may be called 
monosyllable-toned languages. 8. Malayo-Polynesian. the 
pre-eminent sense, from 
ar across the Indian and Pacific Oceans to Easter 
Island, and tram Hawaii to New Zealand ; all agglutinating, 
at various stages of dissolution, but untoned. 

SulbGroups. — MONGOLO-Turks — M ongols proper, Khalka 
or Shara, Le. Eastern Mongols ; Kalmuks or Western Mon- 
Buriats, of Central Siberia; TuHguses, Manehus, 
it basin. Turki branch— 




Finns proper, Livonians, Bulgars, Magyars, Baltic Lands. 
Hungary, Lower Danube. Northern Finns: Lapps and 
Samoyads, Lapland, North Russia, North-west Siberia. 
Tibkto- CHINESE — Tibetans, Burmese, Shams (Siamese 
A horns, Khamti V Chins, Nagas, Mishmi, Annamese 
Chinese, Tibet, Himalayan slopes, most of In do-China and 
China. Malayans— Malays proper, Sundanese. Javanese 
Balinese, Sassake, Bugis, Bisayans, Tagals, Formosans' 
Hovas, Malaysia, Philippines, Formosa, Madagascar’ 
Coreo Japanese— Coreans, Japanese, Liu-Kiu islanders. 
SuB-ARCTro — Chukchi, Koryaks, Yukaghirs, Kamehadalee 

Note.— Many of the Western Mongolia peoples— Turks 
Finns proper, Magyars, Bulgars, and others— are now as^ 
slmilated in most of their physical characters to the Cau- 
caaic type. They are the ‘ allophylians ’ of some writers. 

IEL THE AMERICAN DIVISION. 

Primeval Home.— The New World. Present Domain.— 
The unsettled parts and some reserves In the Dominion ; 
Alaska, numerous reserves and some western traots in the 
United States; Mexico, Central and South America, partly 
Intermingled with the white and black intruders; here and 
there still in the tribal state. 

Population (pure and mixed).— Full -blood, 9,000,000; 
half-breeds, 12,270,000, total, 22,170,000, chiefly In Mexico 

§ 1,766,000), Brazil (4,200,000), Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, 
uatemala, and Venezuela; in the United States, only 
250,000; and Canada, 100,000, West Indies, scarcely any. 

Physical Characters —Head, very variable, round and 
long, with all degrees of mesocephaly; jaw, massive and 
Bllghtly prognathous; nose, large, straight or aquiline, 
generally leptorrhine, but often meBO or platyrrhine; eyes, 
small, straight, and black ; cheek bones, low or moderately 
prominent ; features, fairly regular, often of almost Cau- 
casic type, but Eskimo and some others broad, round, and 
flat, Mongoloid; colour , coppery-red, shading off to yellowish 
or yellowiBh-brown, and even dark-brown; hair, very long, 
coarse, lank, and black, scant or no beard; stature, variable, 
highlanders, generally undersized 5 ft. to 6 ft 0 In.; Prairie 
Indians, tall, 5 ft. 10 m. to 6 ft. . Patagonians and BororoB, 
very tall, 6 ft to 6 ft. 4 and even 6 In. 

Mental Characters.— Temperament, austere, moody, im- 
passive, wary, taciturn, mostly in the tribal state; amongst 
the cultural peoples (Mayas, Aztecs, wrttjiuaa), science 
slightly, arts and letters moderately deVmopeta.jiaJtyfon: 
Polytheistic, with human sacrifices where mosti wvcloped, 
Aztecs, Mayas; elsewhere, nature worship and Shamanism 
Speech : Almost universally of polysyniMtio Structure, with 
an immense number of irreducible St&feSantuages, a few 
ranging over vast spaces on the open plaint and plateaux, 
but mostly crowded together in astonishing numbers in 
some coast districts (British Columbia, OcMpon, California), 
in Mexico, Central America, Colombia, ana Albascml*. 

Chief Sub-Groups— ATHAPASCAN or ftNNE— Kuohins, 
Chi pptwa yarn, Apaches, Navajos, Alaska to Hudson Bay, 
with isolated groups on west coast and about United States 
and Mexican frontiers. ShobhonEAN (Snake)— Bannocks, 
Couuxnches, Utes. Moqui, Oregon to Texas, Idaho to South 
California and Arizona. Siouan— Dakotas, Assintbovies, 
O mafias, Crows, Iowas, Missouri, Biloxi, and Catawba 


k, Usbegt, Turkomans, of 
Weat Siberia and Central Asia; Nogait, Tats. Anatolian 
Turks, Osmanli, of Caucasia, East Russia, Alia Minor, 
and Rumella. Ugro - Finnic branch —Easter* Finns: 
Bogota, Ostyaks, Voovls, Sirmians, Fermions, Altai, 
Siberia, Urals, and East ftnstia. Volga Finns : Mordvins 
and Cheremisses, Middle Volga. Western Finns : vepses, 


others, Rocky Mts. to Newfoundland, Labrador to Ken-, 
tuoky and Virginia. IROQUOIAN— Huron*. Eries, Mohawks, 
Senecas, Cnyugas, O nondag as, Oneidas, Tusearoras, Chero- 
kees, Lauren ti an basin, New York. Pennsylvania, MiohJgan, 
Corolinas. Muskhogean (Creek)— Creeks, Choctaws, Sem- 
inoles, Chicasaws, Kentucky, Georgia, Florida, AJaha®*- 
HUAXTIOAN— Huaxtecs, Mayas, QuichSs. Pocomtms, La- 
candons, Tamaulipas, Vera Crux, Guatemala, Cpiepy, 
Tabasco, Yucatan. NAHUATLAH— Aztecs, JHjriwJssfltttr- 
ans, Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua. WAT an— 
Ovata, Pima, Eudeve, Tarahumara, Oahita, Yaqui, Yuma, 
Tubar, North and West Mexico from Sonora to Zacatews. 


POTBC, South Mexico. Lenoan— Tuea, Wulwa, Rama, 
Carta, Paya, Guatuso, Melohora, Nloaragna, Honduras, 
Costa Rica. Talamanoa, Cuna, Costa Rica, Panama. 
Chxboha (MuisoaV Chooo, Paeze, Colombia. Cooonuoo 
Quit a, Colombia, Ecuador. Chinch ASUTU, Ecuador. Peru. 
YUNGA, CHANGO, Huanga, Anttsuyu, Peru. QUICHUA. 
Aymara, Peru, Bolivia. JlVARO.ZAFARO, BETOYE, FANG 
Tiouna, JURE, Taoana, Napo, Ucayali, Putumayo, ana 
other head-waters of the Amazon River. PURUS, Mw«j, 
Carabu YANAS, Purus, Japura, Beni, and Mamore nvera. 
Arawak, The Guianas, and thence southwards to the 
Amazons -Parani waterparting. CAJUB, Central Brazil 
northwards to Guianas, Venezuela, and Wart Jaalm- 
Tupi-Guaramt. Amazonia. East BrazlL Paraguay. TAFOYA 


ChilL Puslgs® (Pampas). 
South Argentina, Patagonia, 
FuegU. 


Tebuxlohe (Patagctoiaus). 
Yahoabs and AlaoaloiBt 
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IV. GAUCASIC (WHITE) DIVISION. 

Prtm&ml ffoms.-AI Hea north of Sudan. Sarto Expan- 

gtZa All the Mediterranean lends, North -east Africa, 

Ambls. Central *»d Wert Europe, Britain, Southern Asia, 
Central and Bart Aala. Japan, Malaysia. Polyiwsia. Present 
Expansion. -Nearlythe whole of Europe, South Africa, 
Korth Africa, America, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand 

PomUa&m. — Europe, 866,000,000; Asia, 880,000,000; 
America, 116,000,000 ; Africa, 16,000,000 ; Australasia, 

6.000. 000; total, 770,000.000. 

Physical Characters. —Three types. 1. Homo europmus— 
Bead, long; woes, large and straight; eyes, blue or gray; 
colour, florid; hair, rather long, wavy, flaxen, light-brown, 
and red, full beard; stature, tall, 6 ft. 8 in. to 0 ft 2. 
Homo mediterransnsis—Head, long; nose, large, straight, 
and aquiline; eyes, black; eolour, pale, olive, and swarthy; 
hair, black, wary or ourly (wiry), full beard ; stature, low, 
*6 ft 2 in. to 6 ft 6 in. 8. Homo alpimu — Head, round; 
ness, moderately large, straight, narrow; eyes, brown, gray, 
or hasel; eolour , pale-white ; hair, light brown or chest- 
nut rather short and straight, with small beard ; stature, 
medium, 6 ft 0 or 7 in. 

Mental Characters.— -Temperament of 1 solid and some- 
what stolid, cool, oollected, resolute, and tenacious; of 2 
and 8 fiery, fickle, bright, impulsive, hut unsteady, with 
more love of show than sense of duty ; also rather indolent 
(2); all three highly imaginative and intellectual, hence 
science, arts, and letters everywhere fully developed. He - 
ligwn: Monotheistic (Judaism, Christianity, Mohamme- 
danism), but also polytheistic (Brahmanism, «fcc.) in India 
and elsewhere. Speech: mainly inflecting, but agglutina- 
ting in the Caucasus, the Dekkau (Dra vidian), and Poly- 
nesia. Two great linguistic families; Hamxto Semitic, 
North Africa, South-west Asia; Aryan (Indo- Euiopran, 
Indo-Qermanic), most of Europe, Armenia. Iran la, Northern 
India, most of America, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
parts of North and South Africa. 

Chief Sub-groups. — SOUTH MEDITERRANEAN: Hamites— 
Berbers. Tuaregs, Egyptians, Bejas, A fart, Aqaus, O alias, 
Somali, Tibus, Masai, Wahuma, nearly the whole of Africa 
north and east of Sudan. Semites— Arabs, Abyssinians, 
Syrians. Chaldeans, Arabia, North Africa, Abyssinia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia; AmorUes, Phoenicians, and Assyrians (ex- 
tinct/, Jswe (dispersed). North Mediterranean: Kelt- 
1BEB II HA— Basques, Spaniards, Porluguess, Catalans. Lio- 
TJRIAN8 — Most Italians, Sards, Corsicans, Sicilians. Pel- 
ABOO-HaXJilVhhriwyrtans, Albanians, Greeks. ALPINE— 
French, A rtpa Tyrolese, South Germans, most Slavs, 
Armenians, JMNftL Tajiks (East Iranians), Gale has, Siah- 
Posh Kajtnt(f% nsjttves of Caucasus. North European: 
Teutonic, Hoxo IUROP^US — Most Scandinavians, Fri- 
sians, Mortis Mermans, Hollanders, Flemings, English, 
Scotch, Welsh, Irish (modified). 

Misud, Aberrant, and Doubtful. — Dards, Haiti, and 
Ladakhi, of Kashmir; Hindus of North India; Dravidians 
and Kols of Central and South India ; Todas and Veddahs 
of Nilghlri Mills and Ceylon. Axnus of North Japan and 
Kurile Islands; Polynesians of New Zealand (Maori), Tonga, 
Tahiti, Samoa, and Hawaii. 

Population of the Four Primary Divisions . — CAUCASIANS, 

770.000. 000; MONGOLS, 640,000,000; NEGROES, 175,000,000: 

Americans, 22,000,000; total, 1,507,000,000. 
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Man, 1000 H. N. Hutchinson, The Living Races of Man- 
kind, 1000. 


ETHYL is the name given to the radiole CjHs, 
whioh is oontained in ordinary alcohol, and which 
forms a vast number of derivatives. It cannot, how- 
® ver > be isolated ; for when the attempt is made it 
doubles and yields the substance CfHio, diethyl or 
butylio hydride. This compound can be prepared 
“I a number of reactions, and it is also found occur* 
jd®g naturally in some kinds of petroleum. Diethyl 
“ insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in alcohol. 

* toouttos gas, which is liquefied by moderate 
°*dd and prasune, and which burns with a brilliant 


flame. As to the compounds formed fay the radicle 
ethyl they have been regarded in a variety of ways. 
Thus in its compounds with adds (ethylio ethers) it 
plays the part of a metal ; in other compounds, snob 
as those with nitrtigen, it takes the place of hydrogen, 
while fh its metallic compounds It seems to play the 
part of an aoid. There is not at present, however, 
any single view whioh embraces all the funotions of 
such radicles, or which can distinguish them from 
those of other chemical substanoee. 

ATIENNE, or Estienne, the name of several 
famous French printers, commonly used in the corre- 
sponding English form, Stephens, See SWHINB. 

l&TIENNE, 8t„ a town of France, capital of the 
department of Loire, on the Furens, a small tri- 
butary of the Loire (from whioh the town is about 
8 miles distant), 32 miles B.w. of Lyons. It is not 
regularly built, but has several spacious streets, one 
of them intersecting it almost centrally, and lined 
with rowB of trees ; but, owing to the number of 
public works, the whole place has a dingy appear- 
ance. The principal buildings and establishments 
are the cathedral, an ancient Romanesque struc- 
ture; the town-house, court-house, exchange com- 
munal college, mining school, gallery of arts, library 
and museum. The town owes ito prosperity to 
itB situation in the centre of one of the most valu- 
able mineral fields of France; and in addition to 
the extensive collieries, blast-furnaces, and other 
ironworks in the vicinity, has many Important 
manufactures, including ribbons, and other silk fa- 
brics, hardware, cutlery, and firearms. The silk 
manufacturers employ in their various branches 
about 28,000 workers. The hardware manufactures 
employ 7000 workmen; in the various processes of 
iron and steel manufacture about 9500 workmen are 
employed. The collieries are very extensive, and 
employ in all about 16,000 men. Pop. In 1886, 
117,875; in 1896, 186,030; in 1901, 146,071. 

ETIOLATION, or blanching of plants, is a state 
produced by the absence of light, by which all green 
colour is excluded. It is effected artificially, as in 
the case of celery. The green colour of etiolated 
plants may be restored by exposure to light. 

ETIVE, Loch, an inlet of the sea on the west 
coast of Scotland, in the county of Argyle, district 
of Lome, nearly 20 miles long, of very unequal 
breadth, but at the broadest part about 1$ mile. 
The scenery of its shores is very beautiful, and at 
its upper end mountainous and very grand. About 
8 miles from the sea, at Connel Ferry, where it is 
quite narrow, a ridge of low rocks crossing it causes 
a turbulent rapid, which at half-tide forms a sort of 
cataract — ‘ the falls of Lora After flowing through 
Glen Etive, the river Etive enters the upper end of 
the loch. Near its junction with the sea is the fine 
ruin of Dunstaffnage Castle. 

ETNA. See .Etna. 

ETOLIA. See ^Etolia. 

ETON, a town of England, in the county of Buck- 
ingham, in a pleasant valley, on the left bank of the 
Thames, 22 miles west of London. It consists 
principally of one narrow street, which has of late 
years been much improved. An iron bridge across 
the Thames connects Eton with Windsor, from 
which it is only separated by the rijrer. Eton ’iO- 
rives its celebrity wholly from its college— one of 
the great English ‘public schools’ — founded by 
Henry YL in 1440, under the name of th e Col- 
lege of the Blessed Virgin Mary betide Wlodeor. 
The present collegiate edifice, a conspicuous and 
ornamental building, mainly perpendicular in style, 
was oommenoed in 1441, and the whole of the 
original structure completed about 1523. This p* 
in two quadrangles, the chapel, the two 
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schools, tipper and lower ; the headmaster's house, 
the provostis lodge, the residence of the vice-provost, 
and the library. Important additions to the build- 
ings were made in 1846 and in 1889. Outside 
the college buildings proper there are school-rooms, 
laboratories, museum, Ac. By the Publio Schools 
Act of 1868 the number of scholars on the founda- 
tion is fixed (as before) at 70, said scholars being 
educated, lodged, and boarded in the college. The 
sob jlaroblpe are open to all British subjects ; candi- 
dates must be over 12, and not over 14 years of age, 
and pass an examination. The scholars not on the 
foundation, known as oppidans, numbering now over 
900, are boarded and lodged in the houses of the 
masters; they are admitted between the ages of 10 
and 14. There are various foundation scholarships 
at Cambridge and Oxford, and also some exhibitions. 
At present the income is between £20,000 and 
£80,000 a year. The course of instruction U essen- 
tially classical, but of late years the study of French, 
German, Italian, mathematics, science, and other 
branches of education, have been introduced. Many 
famous men have received their early education at 
E ton. Pop. in 1891, 2494 ; m 1901, 3293. 

ETRURIA (Greek Tyrrkenia), the name an- 


ciently given to that part of Italy which corresponded 
nearly with the modern Tuscany, and was bounded 
w. by the Mediterranean, i. by the Apennines, n. 
bv the river Magra, and s. by the Tiber. The name 
Tuscia, for the country, came into use in late times, 
while Tusci, as well as Etrusci, was used by the 
Romans as the appellation of the people from an 
early period. The country is covered by numerous 
chains of hills, partly offsets from the Apennines, 
partly independent ridges ; and to these belongs the 
nilly and forest country in the south-east, known of 
old as the Ciminian Wood. Between the hills lie 
beautiful and fertile valleys, sometimes intersected 
by rivers, such as the Amo (ancient imui), some- 
tunes containing lakes of volcanic origin, as Lake Tra- 
■imene (Trasimenus), near Perugia, and the Lacus 
Vulsinicnsis (near Bolsena). The oldest inhabitants 
of the country belonged, according to the accounts 
of the andents, to the Umbrian stock, and were dis- 
possessed bv the Tyrrhenians or Tyrsenians, a people 
who oame by sea, and who were generally believed 
to be Lydians. These again were in early times 
subjected by another race who called themselves 
Jtasena, and who finally became incorporated with 
the Tyrrhenians proper, the whole nation then being 
called Tuscans or Etruscans. These Rasena, by 
andent writers usually confounded with the Tyr- 
rhenians, entered Italy at a very early period from 
the north (Rheetia), and, gradually pressing 'south- 
ward, took possession of the whole country from the 
Alps, Ticino, and lower Adige on the north till be- 
yond Bologna (in Etruscan Felsina) on the south. 
From Northern Italy they were driven by the Gauls; 
but in Etruria they founded a state powerful both by 
sea and land, extending their influence, partly through 
conquest, partly through oolonlzation, far beyond the 
limits of Etruria, as, for instanoe, to Campania and 
tile islands of Elba and Corsica. To what race the 
Etruscans belonged is unknown, and our ignorance 
is equally great with regard to their language, re- 
mains of which still exist in numerous inscriptions 
mostly on tombs. It appears to have been quite 
distinct from the languages of the rest of Italy, but 
attempts to connect it with the Greek, Celtic, Ger- 
manic, or Semitic languages have had little or no 
success. The characters used are essentially the 
andent Greek, and were either introduced from 
Magna Graeda or possibly from Corinth. Etruria was 
very early a confederation under the rulers of the 
twelve principal dtiee, each of wfakh formed a re- 


public by itself. They were : Pis® (Pisa), Pfatoria 
(Pistoj d), Florentia (Florence), Fsasul® (Fiesole) 
Volaterr® ( Volterra ), Voldnii (Bolsena), Clushun 
( Chixm), Arretium (Arrtao), Cortona, Perusi^ (Per. 
uffia ), Falerii (Falari), and the rich city of Vefl. 
The chiefs of these republics were styled lucumouss, 
who were also the priests and generals^ and held 
their meetings in the temple of Voltumna, whet* 
they deliberated together on the general affairs of 
the oountry. Porsenna, celebrated in Roman his- 
tory, was a lucumo. In all the cities there appears 
to nave been an aristocracy, towards which the mass 
of the oommon people stood in the relation of clients, 
though there woula no doubt be a body of entirely 
free men reeembling the plebeians at Rome. The 
religion of the Etruscans offers a subject of great 
difficulty, but it is at least certain that it had many 
points in common with the religious systems of the 
Sabines and Latins, while in some respects it shows 
evidences of an eastern origin. 1 There are not want- 
ing indications which would connect the religious 
mythology of Etruria with that of the northern 
nations of Europe. The name of Aesar, whioh was 
the Etruscan appellation for the gods in general, at 
onoe recalls the Asar of the Scandinavians, and much 
of the gloomy worship of the infernal deities, which 
forms so prominent a part of the Etruscan religion, 
presents a strong similarity with the northern my- 
thology.’ Among the deities may be mentioned 
Tina or Tinia , corresponding to the Latin Jupiter, 
Cupra, corresponding to Juno, Menerfa (Minerva), 
Stthlans (Vulcan), Turing (Mercury), Aplu or Aptdu 
(Apollo), VoLtumna , Vertumnus , Ac. 

In the time of the later kings Rome was closely 
connected with Etruria (see Porsenna and Tarquin- 
iub) ; in 485 b.g., however, the Romans attacked Veil, 
and after a series of contests it was taken and de- 
stroyed by Camillus in 396 b.o. At this time the 
Etruscans had also to defend themselves against the 
Gauls. The power of the Etruscans was afterwards 
completely broken by the Romans, more particularly 
through the great defeats inflicted in 296 at Sen- 
tinum in Umbria, and in 283 at the Vadlmonian Lake. 
By the year 264 Etruria was completely under the 
power of Rome. Its cities appear to have enjoyed 
a much superior position to the generality of the 
Italian towns that submitted to Rome ; and Etruria 
long maintained its national existence, ita inhabitants 
retaining their language, arte, religious rites, and 
national peculiarities. 

The chief occupations of the Etruscans were agri- 
culture and commerce both maritime and overland. 
Grain, wine, timber, cattle, and wool seem to have 
been the principal articles of trade. The staple food 
of the oommon people was pulse, but the upper Glasses 
were notorious for extravagance in their diet as well 
as in dress and in furniture. Their knowledge of the 
arts and sciences is said to have been derived mainly 
from Greece, and in a lees degree from Egypt The 
iron-mines of Ilva (Elba), as well as the oopper-mines 
in the interior of Etruria itself, were worked at a very 
remote period, and the metallurgical skill shown by 
the Etruscans was obviously connected with their 
proficiency in the art of working in bronze, silver, 
gold, Ac. Of Etruscan architecture our know- 
ledge is limited. The so-called Tuscan order seems 
to be little else than a modification of the Doric. Of 


their temples there exist no traces; the theatres 
have been more fortunate, that at Fieeole showing 
how much In this form of construction they owed to 
the Greeks. The sepulchres, which wars always 
subterranean, but frequently having superstructures 
of an architectural character surmounting them, 
present many varieties of construction, so that* no 
particular stylo can be fixed upon as bring pec uli a r ly 
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national or characteristic. The internal walla of 
tome of the tomba were deoorated with paintings, 
some of very rode design and fantastic in eoloaring; 
others showing a much higher skill, but retaining a 
stiffness and formality of character akin to those 
of the early Greek style. The existing remains of 
Etruscan sculpture as confined to works carved out 
of stone and wood, though numerous, are mostly 
of little Interest from the late period to whioh they 
belong. In this class we may especially mention 
the sarcophagi and urns found at Vol terra, Perugia, 
and Chiusi, the fronts of which are oovered with 
reliefs representing subjeots from Greek mythology 
and tradition, while on the cover is the figure of the 
deoeased personage. The urns were generally oarved 
from soft sandstone or alabaster, and are in most 
cases of indifferent execution, unmistakably belong- 
ing to a declining period of art, though bearing 
decided evidenoe of Greek influence in the mode of 
treatment as well as in the choioe of the subjects. 
For articles in terra cotta the Etrusoans were espe- 
cially celebrated. These were not restricted to Bmall 
objects, but embraced statues and figures of large Bixe, 
with which the exteriors and interiors of their temples 
were adorned. Closely related to this branch of art 
was the Etruscan pottery, in the manufacture of 
which they excelled; but the only extant produc- 
tions of this class that can be said to be genuine 
are the red ware of Arretium and the black ware 
of Clusium ornamented with figures in relief, many 
of them of a grotesque and strongly marked Orien- 
tal character. On the other hand, numbers of the 
painted vases popularly known as Etruscan vases 
are undoubtedly productions of Greek workmen, the 
subjects, the style, and the inscriptions being all 
Greek. The skill of the Etruscans in works of 
bronze is attested by many ancient writers, and 
also by numerous extant specimens. The Btyle of 
art characteristic of these works is stiff and archaic, 
having some resemblance to the early Greek, though 
some of the existing specimens exhibit more freedom 
of design and great beauty of execution. The bronze 
candelabra, of which many examples have been pre- 
served, were eagerly sought after both in Greece and 
Rome. Another branch of art which seems to have 
been peculiar to this people, was that of the engraved 
bronze mirrors, a considerable number of which has 
been discovered, some quite recently. These mirrors 
were polished on one side, and have on the other an 
engraved design, taken in most cases from Greek 
legend or mythology. Although the subjects were 
borrowed from the Greeks, and although, as works of 
art, evidently founded on Greek models, there can be 
little doubt that the mirrors are of nati ve Etruscan 
manufacture, the inscriptions occurring on them 
being usually in Etruscan characters. Nor were the 
Etrusoans less skilful in working other metals. Their 
embossed gold cups were celebrated among the Greeks 
even in tne palmy days of Hellenic art, and the 
beauty of their necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, and 
other articles of jewelry is attested by many extant 
specimens. The precious stones most in use for 
finger-rings and necklaces were the carnelian and 
•gate, cut either in the form of scarabs or of beads. 
See la Taylor's Etruscan Researches (London, 1874), 
Muller’s Die Etrusker (Stuttgart, 1877), Dennis’s The 
Ci ties an d Cemeteries of Etruria (3rd edn., 1892), Ac. 

ETTLINGEN, a town of Germany, in the grand- 
duohy of Baden, on the Alb, and on the railway to 
Carlaruhe, from which it is 5 miles south. It is an 
ancient place, containing some Roman remains ; is 
*fttered by three gates, and has an old castle with 
8™*®e» town -house, hospital, normal and other 
■obools, manufactures of linen and cotton goods, 
■tenh, leather, paper, Ac. Pop. (1895), 0897. 


ETTRICK, a pastoral dirtriot sad pariah of Scot* 
land, in the oounty of Selkirk, containing the source 
of the river Ettrick. Anciently the district was 
' oovered with wood, sad though now denuded of trees, 
it is still called Ettrick ForuL The river begins at 
Capel Fell, near the Dumfries border^ and joins the 
Tweed some 2 miles from Selkirk after a north -easterly 
course of about 32 miles. It providss excellent 
trout-fishing, which is mostly free. St Mary's Looh 
is in this district, which was also celebrated sa one of 
the hiding-places of the persecuted Covenantor!. 

ETTY, William, an eminent painter, was born al 
York on 10th March, 1787. He served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship with a printer at Hull. Through the 
kindness of an uncle he was enabled to gratify his 
desire of becoming an artist, and entered as a student 
at the Royal Academy in January, 1807. He subee- 
quently became an indoor pupil for twelve month* 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. For many years his pro- 
gress was very slow and diaoouraging, but he worked 
hard and perseveringly in endeavouring to improve 
himself, and in 1811 he had a picture hung in the 
Royal Aoademy and one in the British Institution. 
In 1816 he paid a visit to Italy, and derived con- 
siderable benefit from his study in that oountry. In 
1820 he succeeded in attracting public attention by 
a small picture entitled Pandora, exhibited at the 
British Institution; and still more effectually by the 
Coral Finders, exhibited the same year at the Royal 
Academy. Another laurel was added to his growing 
reputation in the following year by his Cleopatra 
arriving in Cilicia. In 1822 he made another journey 
to Italy, returning in 1824, in which year hie picture 
of Pandora crowned by the Seasons procured for 
him the honour of being elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy. In 1828 he was elected a full 
academician. His fame was now fairly established, 
and he took rank among British painters as the first 
colourist of his day. Among his notable pictures 
may be mentioned more especially his Ulysses and 
the Sirens, in the Royal Institution of Manchester; 
Youth at the Prow and Pleasure at the Helm, in 
the Vernon collection; and the Judith eeriee (three), 
Benaiah, and the Combat: Woman pleading for the 
Vanquished, all in the National Gallery of Edin- 
burgh. Etty*s great aim, as he informs us in his 
Autobiography, was to impress some grand moral 
truth; patriotism, for example, being illustrated in 
Judith, valour in Benaiah, and the importance of 
resisting sensual pleasure in Ulysses and the Sirens. 
Through all his works his highly poetic and imagi- 
native genius shines conspicuously forth. In colour- 
ing and the representation of the nude, or partially 
nude, human figure, particularly females, he displays 
an ability unequalled by any of the modern, and 
almost unsurpassed by any of the older painters. 
Though extremely susceptible of the tender passion, 
and almost constantly engaged in some ' affair of the 
heart’, Etty never was married, his house being 
kept by his niece. His moral deportment was of 
the most unblemished order. With the exception of 
occasional visits, his life was entirely spent in the 
exercise of his profession In London till 1848, when 
he took up his abode in his native town of York. 
In the summer of 1848 an exhibition of his piettyee, 
numbering about 130, took place in the rooms of 
the Society of Arte, in the Adelphi, Lou don — the 
crowning triumph of hie life. His health had been 
for some time failing, and on the 18th of November, 
1849, be expired at York. 

ETYMOLOGY (Greek etfmoUffia, from rijfeson, 
the true literal sense of a word aooording to Its 
origin, from rivmos, true, and legos, diaooare^ aooonnt 
— literally a discourse on, or aooonnt oL the origin 
of words) is that branch of the philology of any 
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hmgoage which deals with the origin, structure, end 
history of tine words composing it. 

Meoy philologists believe that language has its 
origin In mumatopma, that is, in an attempt to 
imitate and represent natural sounds by the voice, 
with tike view of suggesting the objects or actions 
producing these sounds, or objects in some way re- 
lated to them, or fanoied to be so, as by resembling 
them In some prominent quality. Others attribute 
considerable influence to the interjectional element 
along with the imitative, that is, to the instinctive 
utterance of certain sounds as expressive of certain 
feelings. ‘That all language’, says Mr. Peile, ‘did 
originally spring from imitational and interjectional 
sounds combined — not from one or the other separ- 
ately, as has been implied sometimes, I for one firmly 
believe, not seeing any other possible origin for 
language.' As instances of onomatopoeia we may 
adduce the name cuckoo , and similar names for the 
same bird in other languages, all evidently derived 
from its ory; and the imitative origin of such verbB 
as orach, cacJde, boom, Ac., can scarcely be doubt- 
ful. But although it is not difficult in Borne words 
to trace them back to an ononiatopoetic origin, by 
far the greater proportion of words in every lan- 
guage have so changed from their original shape in 
oourse of time, that it is utterly impossible to ex- 
hibit how, from originally representing sounds, they 
oame to have their present senses. Usually we 
must be content to trace them back to certain formB 
known as 'roots’. These roots are ascertained by 
analysis, that is, by separating the part containing 
the fundamental sense from the elements used to 
modify it. One or two examples must suffice. ‘ In 
the English word enmity says Mr. Wedgwood, ‘ we 
reoognize the termination ty as the sign of an ab- 
stract noun, and we understand the word as signify- 
ing the state or condition of an enemy , which is felt 
as the immediate parent of the English word. Now, 
we know that enemy comes to us through the French 
ennemi from L. inimicus, whioh may itself be regu- 
larly resolved into the prefix in (equivalent to our 
tin ), implying negation or opposition, and amicus, a 
friend. In amicus, again, we distinguish the syl- 
lable -us as the sign of a noun in the nominative 
case; - to , as an element equivalent to the German 
•ig, or English -y in windy , hairy, Ac., as an adjec- 
tive termination indicating possession or connection 
with; and finally, the radical element am, signifying 
love, which is presented in the simplest form in the 
verb amo, I love. Hero our power of analysis is 
brought to a dose.’ Similar analyses of the words 
immortality, stability, bring us to the widely Bpread 
roots mr, mar, to grind, and at, ala, to stand, both of 
whioh are common to various European tongues; and 
by similarly analysing imuiernorial, for instance, we 
get as the ultimate result a root, mn, to think (from 
a simpler root, ma, to measure), oommon also to a 
number of languages. Now thiB identity of root in 
the various tongues is not accidental, neither is it to 
be explained by the classical and other forms being 
borrowed or derived, say from the Sanskrit. The 
words in whioh these roots appear are cognate, that is, 
they have a common origin, and point to a time when 
the anoestors of the peoples using them formed part of 
one common family. This common family is believed 
by many to have had its early home in Western Asia, 
and their tongue has been called the Aryan tongue, 
while the languagesof which it 1 b the parent have been 
called the Aryan or Indo-European family of tongues. 
This distinction between oognation, or relationship, 
and derivation is always to be dearly kept in view. 
We find, for instance, that the Latin language has 
words similar in form and meaning to our father , 
mother, brother \ but these words of ours are not de- 


rived from Latin pester, mater , frater, though pater- 
nal , maternal, fraternal, are dearly so derived, as 
are French ptre, mire, frbre. So also if we find that 
the words father , mother, brother, Ac., are repre- 
sented by similar words in German, Dutch, Ice- 
landic, Irish, Greek, Ac., we are not to think that 
any borrowing or derivation has taken plaoe, the 
fact being that these words belong to the common 
Indo-European vocabulary. (See Indo-Eubofban 
Languages and Philology.) 

As is well known, however, English has borrowed 
a large number of vocables from other tongues, and 
in the majority of cases we can trace these back to 
the source from which they have been derived. The 
principal constituent of our English vocabulary, in 
addition to the purely English (Anglo-Saxon) in- 
herited element, is Latin, either taken direot or 
through the medium of the French. Besides Latin, 
we have many words from Greek, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, Celtic, Ac., and from the tongues of 
distant countries with which we are connected by 
commerce, colonization, and the like. The words 
we get from Greek are mostly of a learned or 
scientific character, as philology, archaeology, zoology, 
(esthetics, mathematics, geology, geography , Ac. The 
Homan occupation of Britain left us only a few 
words, chiefly local names connected with military 
stations — oeastcr , caster, from castra, a camp, as 
Lancaster ; street, strat, from strata (via), a paved 
way, as Stratford ; coin, from colonia , a colony, aB in 
Lincoln. The introduction of Christianity brought 
in many Latin words of a religious character, as 
altar, chalice , cloister, creed, fast, font, mass, pagan, 
pall, porch, preach, saint, shrine , sacrament, Ac. 
The principal accession, however, to our language 
from the Latin came to us through tlffe Normans, 
from whom we got most, if not all, words relating 
to feudalism and war, as array, assault , baron, battle, 
champion, chivalry, dower, esquire, fealty, peer, scu- 
tage, scutcheon, Ac.; to law, as arrest, assize, con- 
tract, estate, felony, judge, Ac.; and to the chase, as 
brace, chase, couple, covert, falconer , Ac. Almost all 
the Latin words whioh passed into the French lan- 
guage suffered abbreviation and other changes, and 
the words coming to ub through that ohannel natu- 
rally exhibit this characteristic. Those which we 
took from Latin direct, or which the French had 
themselves taken directly from the Latin, retain their 
stem entire, and are modified chiefly in their termi- 
nations so as to accommodate them to our grammar, 
which is strictly of the English or Teutonic type. 
Compare desire, desiderate; envious, invidious; 
dowry, dotation; sure, secure; vowel, vooal; rule, 
regular; loyal, legal; royal , regal; round , rotund; 
mean, medium; Ac. Ac.; where the Becond word in 
each case is less modified in form than the first, 
being derived more directly from the Latin. It will 
be observed that though of common origin, they do 
not exactly agree in sense. No language, as a gene- 
ral rule, is so rich in vooables as to be able to appro- 
priate two forms to exaotly the same signification 
and use. It will very often be found, therefore, that 
we have made over the word we have taken from 
the Frenoh to the language of oommon life, while 
the word of directly Latin origin is used on occasions 
of formality and ceremony. A similar duplicity of 
form and sense is observed in those Germanic words 
which oome to us both from a Norman and a native 
souroe. Compare wise, guise; ward, guard; warrant, 
guarantee; wile, guile; wage, gage; Ac. Ac. In esch 
of these the former word is native, and the latter 
Norman. The Frenoh word guerre, from Old High- 
German wet to, shows not only how Germanic words 
were modified in Gaul either through Celtic or, as 
Mr. Peile suggests, through Latin fnnneneeb but also 
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how the Frankie element in the population of that 
oKmtry? Hke the Oecan among the Lstirn, dictated 
the military terms. As an example of the tendency 
of the French to soften down or elide the Latin and 
Qfook consonants, we may notioe the different treat* 
ment the Greek word cpiskopos , Latin episcopus, 
received on entering the French and English lan- 
guages, By catting off the terminations! put we get 
the erode stem eptskop, which the French transmuted 
first into evesque and then into evique. The early 
English, with their usual fondness for the aspirated 
ribSant, contented themselves with changing sk into 
th and p into Low-German b >, making the word bis- 

C *$ke Celtic elements of modem English are divi- 
sible into three classes: — (a) Those words which were 
handed down from the original Celts of Britain and 
now form part of the language. This class includes 
many names for natural objects which are not so 
much used as distinct generic words as constituents 
of place-names. Among these are, aber , inver, hum - 
her, cumber (all forms of the same word, Cwmry being 
allied to them), ard (high), ath (a ford), auchter (a 
summit), augh (a field), avon (water), bal, bally (a 
town), ben (a hill), car, cacr (a fort), cairn (a heap of 
stones), cam, (crooked), cambus (a curve), craig, car- 
rick (a crag), drum (a ridge), dun (a fort), tnnts, inch 
(a pasture — hence a small island pasture), ken, can 
(a head), knock (a hill), lin, linn (a pool), more (great), 
ross (a promontory), strath (a valley), Ac. It includes 
also some words common in the current language, as 
babe , Ixdd, clout, dam, drudge, gown , gag , lad, lass, Ac. 
(b) Those of late introduction, which, though true 
Celtic words, are not original constituents of our 
tongue, as flannel , dan , loch, plaid, whisky, Ac. 
(r) Those that have come to us from the Celtic 
through some other tongue, Latin or Norman-French, 
as dmid, bard , brave, garter , Ac. 

Din (a noise), force (a waterfall), gar (to make), gift 
(a ravine), Ac., and several place-names, as Whitby, 
Derby , Seathwaite , ScafeU, are from the Scandinavian. 
From the Hebrew we take ephod, cabala, cherubim, 
seraphim, amen, Ac.; from Arabic, admiral, alchemy , 
almanac, giraffe, gazelle, coflee, sugar, lemon, syrup, 
sofa, mummy, assassin, sherbet, Ac.; from Persian, 
caravan, dervish , azure, Ac.; from Turkish, scimitar, 
divan, Ac.; from Chinese, gong, with the specific 
names of various teas, as bohea, hyson, congou ; from 
Malay we have bantam, sago, gamboge, amuck (as to 
run amuck) ; from India, calico, chintz, toddy, curry, 
lac, Ac. ; from the West Indies, tobacco, potato , maize, 
Ac.; from North America, squaw , wigwam; from 
South America, hammock, jerked (as in jerked beef), 
Ac. There are many words thoroughly naturalized 
in the language that are quite unique in their origin; 
thus, simony is from Simon, who thought that the 
Holy Ghost was to be bought with money; dunce, 
from Duns Scotus ; negus, from a Colonel Negus, 
■killed in mixing tills drink; orrery, from the Earl 
of Orrery and Cork. Similar words are brougham, 
dahli a, ton tine, mackintosh, daguerreotype, silhouette, 
Ac. From names of places we have currant (Corinth), 
tffPfxr (Cyprus), cordwain (Cordova), damask and 
damson (Damascus), Ac. The word crawfish, a crab, 
exhibits one of the somewhat singular freaks of ety- 
naology. The English crab is allied to German krebs, 
which last the French borrowed, converting it into 
tfrev isse. This we took from the French under the 
tom creveys, which has now assumed the very Eng- 
gus h for m crayfish. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
kwo w otds are confounded under one form, and the 
distincti on between them is only clearly perceived 
JJ"® regard la had to their etymology; thus, under 
toe for m rest, we have a derived word signifying 
ranamiiar, from Lathi rente, to remain, and a native 


word rignifying repast, cognate whh Gam* real 
Dutch rust, ease, quiet, repose 
The root, as we have said before, lathe slgnfficatfvn 
P*rt of a word; thus, tosr-a, Old English ton, 6am, 
a child, if made up of the root tor, to bear, and mi- 
fix n. Suffixes, which are largely employed in Eng- 
lish, serve to modify the root-meaning; thus, the n 
in bairn is identical with e* in the past participle of 
strong verbs; henoa town =* (one) born or brought 
forth. So by adding the suffix -der, which danotaa 
the agent or instrument, to the verb spin, we get 
spi(n)der, spider , the spinner; by adding the ■»&« 
-dom, signifying state or quality to heathen, martyr, 
we have heathendom, martyrdom, the state of a hea- 
then, a martyr. The suffixes -ship, - hood, - red, -age, 
have the same signification as -dom; thus, lordship, 
friendship ; manhood, childhood; kindred hatred 
bondage, parentage. The suffix -ric denotes jurisdic- 
tion, as bishopric; -er, -ytr, profession, trade, as cooper, 
cobbler , lawyer , sawyer; -ry or -cry, collection, as 
rookery , peasantry, gentry, Ac.; -ly, like, as courtly, 
godly, and so on. Suffixes were onoe independent 
words, which, by being appended to principal roots 
to modify their moaning, gradually lost their Inde- 
pendence, becoming mere signs of relation, and being 
employed only as formative elements. This is clearly 
seen in the suffixes -ric and -ly, the former being 
simply the Old English (Anglo-Saxon) rice, a king- 
dom, dominion, while the latter is merely a contrac- 
tion of Old English (Anglo-Saxon) lie, like, as godtic, 
godly, eorthlic , earthly. The French affix -ment la 
adduced by Max Muller as affording an illustration 
of this principle. It is the distinctive adverbial suf- 
fix; thus, from bon we have bonnement; from vnrt, 
vraiment. 'This termination does not exist in Latin. 
But we meet in Latin with expressions such as bond 
mente, in good faith. We road in Ovid, 'Insistam 
forti mente,' I shall insist strongly; in French, 'J'in- 
sisterai fortement.' Therefore, what has happened 
in the growth of Latin, or in the change of Latin 
into French, is Bimply this : in phrases such as forti 
mente, the last word was no longer felt as a distinct 
word, and it lost at the same time Its distinct pro- 
nunciation. Mente, the ablative of mens, was changed 
into ment, and was preserved as a mere formal ele- 
ment, as the termination of adverbs, even in c a s e s 
where a recollection of the original meaning of mente 
(with a mind) would have rendered its employment 


perfectly impossible.’ 

Words are also modified by prefixes, which In 
English are of two kinds — thoee of native origin, and 
those from classical souroes. Of the former we have 
a, on, as abed, aboard; be, by, as before, beside; be, 
converting intransitive into transitive verbs, or adding 
intensity to the meaning, as bespeak, bespatter; far , 
denoting privation or prohibition, as forbid, forswear; 
n, ne, not, as never, neither; en, converting adjectives 
and nouns into verbs, as ennoble, entomb , Ac. Ac. : of 
the latter, a, ah, abs, from, as overt, abuse, abstract; 
co , com, con, together, as copartner , company f contact; 
de, down, as descend; in, in, into, as inside, imprison; 
in, not, as inactive; ob, oc , of, op, against, ss obstruct, 
occur , oflend, oppose; re, motion from, reversal, as 
recall , return , Ao. Ac. 

When two words, each of which retains an if de- 
pendent meaning, are united into one, the resulting 
word is said to be formed by composition, and b 
called a compound Words are thus formed either 
by comb inin g two native words or two foreign ones, 
or by making hybrids. Kinsman, bridegroom, twilight, 
blackbird are native compounds. In some the ele- 
ments have become changed or o b solet e , and are not 
easily recognized, far example, ban-dog (bond-dog), 
bridal (bride-ale), huay (hus-wif), gospel (god-spefl), 
Ac. Aqueduct, geography, atrenant, are pure foreign 
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Afobooraoy, bigamy , handkerchief are 

hybrids. 

EU (Latin, Angara town in France, in the de- 
partment of Seine- Inf ^rienre, near the left bank of 
the Bresle, 2 milee above its mouth in the English 
Channel, 17 miles north-east of Dieppe. It stands 
In a finely wooded valley, and was in early times a 
place of considerable importance. Besides the castle, 
which is a lofty {die of imposing exterior, it has a 
noble cathedral, another Gothic church, and an old 
embattled gate, said to be Roman. It was in the 
castle belonging to this place that William the Con- 
queror married Maud of Flanders. The town was 
baraed to the ground in 1475, by order of Louis XL, 
to prevent it from falling into the hands of the 
English. Pop. (1896), 4352. 

EtTBCEA. See Nbgbopont. 

EUBULUS, a Greek comic writer belonging to 
the oomedy, who flourished at Athens about 

B.G. 375. His subjects were chiefly mythological, 
and many of his plays contained parodies of the tra- 
gic poets, especially Euripides. His language appears 
to have been simple, elegant, and pure. 

EUCALYPTUS, a genus of trees deriving its 
name from the well-marked connection of the calyx 
with its lid or c alyptra, which is forced off by the 
pistils and stamens when blossoming. These trees are 
mostly natives of Australia, and are remarkable for 
their gigantic size, some having been discovered 
which surpass in size even the Wcllingtonia gigantca. 
Ferdinand Miiller, the botanist, says that trees of 
the species Eucalyptus amygdalina, 480 feet in length, 
wore met with lying on the ground. Eucalyptus 
obligua is the scientific name of the white gum-tree. 
The appearance of a white gum-tree forest has no 
counterpart in the northern hemisphere. From the 
base of the trunk up to the minutest branches the 
bark of the tree is perfectly white, and the leaves 
of a leek-green colour. The leaves contain an ossen- 
tial oil which enables them to withstand the aridity 
and heat of the climate. The bo- called gum which 
exudes from the trunk of this tree is not a true gum, 
but a gum-resin of a highly stringent quality. An 
important species of this tree is the Eucalyptus glo- 
bulus or Blue-gum tree of Tasmania and Australia, 
which has attracted a great deal of attention, both on 
account of its commercial importance, and of its 
value in a sanitary and medical point of view. Its 
value as a timber tree has long been known in the 
Australian colonies, where it is much employed in 
•Upbuilding, house carpentry, mill - work, bridge- 
building, &a The timber is exceedingly strong and 
durable, like that of several others of the genus ; it 
is never attacked by inseots, and is almost proof 
against the action of water. The tree grows very 
rapidly, as much as 12 to 18 feet annually, and 
reaches a height of 250 feet, with a diameter of 20. 
It has been introduced into Franoe, Spain, Italy, 
Algeria, fta, and thrives very well in Europe, though, 
of oourse, it is only osrtain parts of this continent 
that have a temperature mild enough for it In the 
neighbourhood of Oannes seedlings a year old planted 
out in the month of May in a favourable soil have 
reached the height of 18 feet in the following Decem- 
ber, and trees seven or eight years old are from 60 to 
80 feet high. Its commercial importance is great, but 
its medical and sanitary properties are no less impor- 
tant When a plantation ox eucalyptus has been formed 
in a marshy and malarious locality, such as the delta 
of the Var, the Oampagna of Rome, the ooasts of 
Oonioa, &&, it has the affect of destroying the noxi- 
ous miasmata, and of freeing the locality from the 
fevers so prevalent in such districts. This result it 
brings about no doubt partly by draining the soil 
(as it absorbs an immense quantity of moisture), but 


the balsami c odour which it gives out may alau 
assist, as well as the leaves and bark that drop on 
the ground. The tree also affords an essence (enca- 
lyptol) whioh possesses valuable febrifuge, antis pas- 
modi c, and antiasthmatic properties, and is a valu- 
able addition to the pharmacopoeia. This essenoe 
has an agreeable and peculiar aromatio odour, com- 
pared by some to that of camphor, by others to that 
of the rose or of lavender. It is most abundant in 
the leaves and flowers of the tree, less so in the wood 
and bark. In Australia the eucalyptus is a popular 
remedy for fever, and in Europe it has been found 
very effective, especially in the case of intermittent 
fever. In the south of Spain it is already known by 
the name of the 1 fever tree.’ It has also been suc- 
cessfully used as a disinfectant in the dressing of 
wounds, as an astringent in affections of the respira- 
tory passages, in purulent catarrhal affections of the 
urethra or vagina, &c. It is administered in various 
formB, a powder of the leaves being the most com- 
mon, but it is also taken in the form of a decoction 
or infusion, of an alcoholic extract, &c., and cigar- 
ettes made of the leaves are also smoked. 

EUCHARIST (from the Greek eucharistia , thanks- 
giving, from eu, well, and charis, grace), a name for 
the Lord's supper, because the Scriptures inform ub 
that Christ, after having taken the wine and bread, 
blessed them (or gave thanks). See Sacbambnt and 
Corpus Christi. 

EUCLASE, a rare and beautiful mineral found 
in Brazil, Peru, and Siberia, which, if more abundant, 
might be employed for jewelry. It is a silicate of 
glucinum and aluminium, forming oblique prisms 
variously modified, transparent, highly lustrous, and 
very hard; colourless, but sometimes bluejpr green. 

EUCLID (Eucleides), of Megara, the founder of 
the Megaric school of philosophy. He was a pupil 
of Socrates, after whose death, B.O. 399, he retired 
to Megara (most probably his native city) and set 
up a school of philosophy, in which he blended the 
doctrines of the Eleatic school with those of his 
master. He adopted the Eleatic notion of one uni- 
versal unchangeable existence, and upon this he en- 
grafted the ethical views of Socrates, giving the name 
of the Good (sometimes also of Reason, Intelligence, 
kc. ) to thiB universal existence. From its subtlety and 
disputativeness, the school of Euclid was sometimes 
called the Dialectic or Enstic. 

EUCLID (Eucleidcs), of Alexandria, a distin- 
guished mathematician, flourished about 300 B.O., 
and taught geometry at Alexandria in the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter, and extended the boundaries of ma- 
thematical science. The severity and accuracy of 
his method have never been surpassed. His Elements 
(Stoicheia), in thirteen books, are still extant, and 
still form the most usual introduction to the study 
of geometry. The following are the three best edi- 
tions of the original text of Euclid’s Elements: 1. The 
Oxford edition of David Gregory, forming part of 
the only edition of the original of the complete works 
of Eudid (folio, 1708); 2. The edition of Peyrard, 
in Greek, French, and Latin, accompanied by the 
Data of Euclid (Paris, 1814-16-18); 3. That of E. 
F. August (Berlin, 1826). The translations in all 
languages are numerous. Among the English trans- 
lations are Dr. Robert Simson's, containing the first 
six and the eleventh and twelfth books (London, 
1750), and Professor John Playfair’s, containing only 
the first six books (Edinburgh, 1795). The other 
extant works attributed to Euolid are the Data (the 
only other allowed by Peyrard to be genuine); the 
Phenomena, an astronomical treaties; Treatise* on 
Optics and Catoptrics; and two tr e atise s on Music, 
one on Harmonics and the other on the Division of 
the Scab. The genuineness of both of the last two 
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UPBtffTT, nd more especially of the aeoond, has been 

^"ScfSlALiT^e 11 mi t&nl found in Greenland, 
irhkh, when powdered, diMolves readily in hydro- 
chloric add with the eeparation of gelatinous silica. 
It oondita of soda, and iron in combination with 
droonia and silica, and containing minute quantities 
uf tantalum, manganese, and other elements. It occurs 
in uniform m> ns mi of a red colour, and the crystals 
belong to the hexagonal system. 

A variety of this mineral found in Norway is called 
Euooliti or Eukolitk. It contains cerium and 
lanthanum, but in other respects resembles eudialite. 

ETXDIOMETER, an instrument for ascertaining 
the purity of air, or rather the quantity of oxygen 
contained in any given bulk of elastic fluid. Dr. 
Priestley's discovery of the great readiness with 
which nitric oxide combines with oxygen, and is then 
condensed into nitrous and nitric acids, was the basis 
upon which he constructed the first instrument of 
this kind. It consisted of a glass vessel, containing 
an ounce by measure. This was filled with the air 
to be examined, which was transferred from it to a 
jar, of 1$ inch diameter, inverted in water; an equal 
measure of nitric oxide was added to it, and the 
mixture was allowed to stand two minutes. If the 
absorption were very considerable, more nitric oxide 
was added, till all the oxygen appeared to be absorbed. 
The residual gas was then transferred into a glass 
tube, 2 feet long and £ inch wide, graduated to tenths 
and hundredths of an ounce measure; and thus the 
quantity of oxygen absorbed was measured by the 
diminution that had taken place. Other eudio- 
metrical methods were employed by other chemists. 
Volta had recourse to the detonation of air with 
hydrogen gas. For this purpose two measures of 
hydrogen gas are introduced into a graduated tube, 
with three of the air to be examined, and fired by the 
electric spark. The diminution of bulk observed 
after the vessel had returned to its original tempera- 
ture, divided by three, gives the quantity of oxygen 
consumed. The action of liquor prepared from 
sulphur and potash, or sulphur and lime, boiled in 
water, and the slow combustion of phosphorus, have 
likewise been employed in eudiometry. Dobereiner 
suggested the use of little balls of spongy plati- 
num, for the purpose of detecting minute portions 
of oxygen in a gaseous mixture, in which hydrogen 
is also present. The moment the substance rues 
above the surface of the mercury, in the tube con- 
taining the mixture, the combination of the oxygen 
sod hydrogen begins. Its action consists in oondens- 
lng the gases either at the surface or within the pores 
of the metal itself (Bee Gases — Absorption op), and 
so enargetio is it that it enables hydrogen to take 
one part of oxygen from ninety-nine of nitrogen. 

EUDOXUS, of Cnidos, whom Cicero calls the 
prince of astronomers, lived about B.c. 870, was the 
scholar and friend of Plato, and travelled into Egypt, 
where he oontinued for thirteen yean in intimate in- 
tercourse with the priests. All his works are lost, 
but the poem of Aratus on astronomy makes us 
acqua in ted with the extent of his astr on omical know- 
ledge, for the commentary upon this poem by Hip- 
parchus shows that it is nothing else than a metrical 
version of the Phenomena of Eudoxus, a work written 
in prose. Hipparchus has preserved same fragments 
of the work of Eudoxus for comparison with that of 
Aratus, and from these it appean that Eudoxus was 
far from being a competent observer of the heavens, 
although he does not fall into so many or so gross 
cnofs as Us versifier. Eudoxus seems to have been 
the first to introduce an agronomical globe into 
Greece, and tUs may account for the great reputa- 
timi which he acquired and kng continued to enjoy. 


EUGfiNE, Feaxooss. sf Savoy, known as urines 
Eugfene, fifth son of Eugene Maorioe, duke of (Savoy* 
Oarignan. count of Soissons, and Olympia 
a niece of Cardinal Masarin, was bom at Paris, Oct 
18,1668. Among all the generals and statesmen of 
Austria, none has rendered more numerous and im- 
portant services than Eugfene. He was great alike 
In the field and the cabinet. Contrary to his own 
inclinations, Eugfene was destined for the church. 
He petitioned Louis XIV. for a company of dm* 
goons, but was refused on aooount of the opposition 
of Louvois, minister of war, who hated the family 
of Eugfene. Indignant at this repulse^ and at the 
insults offered to his family, and particularly to hia 
mother, Eugfene, in 1688, entered the Austrian ser- 
vice, as two of his brothers had already done. H« 
served his first campaign as a volunteer against tin 
Turks, under two celebrated generals, Charles, Duke 
of Lorraine, and Louis, Prinoe of Baden, with so 
much distinction that he reoeived a regiment of dm 
goons. The distinction he earned at the siege of 
Belgrade in 1688, at that of Mayenoe in 1689, 
and elsewhere, procured far him rapid promotion. 
Louvois, jealous of the reputation of Eugfene, said 
angrily, ‘He shall never return to his country.’ 
Eugfene, to whom these words were reported, re- 
plied, ‘I shall return in spite of Louvois;’ and In 
fact some years afterwards he entered France at the 
head of a victorious army. War having broken out 
between Franoe and Austria, he prevailed upon the 
Duke of Savoy to enter into an alliance with the 
emperor, and in 1690 reoeived the command of the 
imperial forces sent to Piedmont to act in conjunction 
with the troops of the Duke of Savoy. He rejected 
the tempting offers made by France to engage him 
in her service, and was raised by the emperor to the 
rank of general field-marshal. After the war in Italy 
was ooncluded he was sent to Hungary with the 
rank of commander-in-chief. He defeated the Turks 
at the battle of Zenta (September 11, 1697), and 
obtained on that occasion the applause of Europe, 
and the entire oonfidenoe of the imperial armies, 
although his enemies, envious of his glory, accused 
him of temerity in undertaking so hazardous an 
enterprise. The loss of the Turks at Zenta obliged 
them to aooede to the Peace of Cariowits, 1699, 
which was the first symptom of their decline. 

The Spanish war of Succession next called Eugfene 
to a new theatre of glory. Italy became the field in 
which he displayed his militenr talents. He advanced 
rapidly through the passes of the Tyrol at the head 
of 80,000 men, in the face of Marshal Catinat, who 
endeavoured in vain to arrest his progress. Villeroi 
was still more unsuccessful, being surprised and de- 


feated, near Cremona, by Eugfene (1702). In 1708 
he reoeived the oommand of tire army in Germany; 
and, being appointed president of the council of war, 
he was the soul of all important enterprises, to which 
he imparted great activity; and his efficient co-opera- 
tion with Marlborough frustrated the plans of Franoe 
and her allies. In the battle of Httchstadt (Blenheim, 
see Blenheim), August 18, 1704, the two heroes 
gained a decisive victory over the French ud Ba- 
varian army, commanded by the Prinoe of Bavaria 
and Marshal Tallard, the latter of whom was mfiJo 
prisoner. In 1706 Eugfene returned to Italy, where 
he was severely wounded in an engagement with the 
French under the Duke de Venddme, and being 
obliged to retire from the field, hia army eras de- 
feated; but Venddme was recalled, and his sunoemcr 
the Duke de la Fenillado, could not withstand 
Eugfene, who now hastened to the relief of Turin, 
stormed the French line^ farad them to ndee the 
siege, and in one month drove than out of Italy. In 
1707 he entered France, and laid riqgt to Tonies; 
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bat thn immense superiority of the enemy obliged 
him to retire into Italy. During the following jeers 
he fought on the Rhine, took Lille, end, in conjunc- 
tion with Marlborough, defeated the French at 
Oudenarde (1708), end Malplaquet (1709), where he 
himself was dangerously wounded. In this situation 
he maintained that calmness peculiar to great souls: 
when the officers urged upon him the necessity of 
haring proper surgical attention, 4 What need of 
bandages,’ said he, 4 if we are about to die here? If 
we the evening will be time enough.’ 

Alter the recall of Marlborough, which Eugfene 
opposed in person, at London, without success, and 
the defection of England from the alliance against 
France, his farther progress was in a great measure 
checked, more particularly after the defeat of General 
Lord Albemarle at Denain. The Peace of Rastadt, 
the consequence of the Treaty of Utrecht, was con- 
cluded between Eugbne and Villars in 1714. In 
the war with Turkey, in 1716, Eugfene defeated 
two superior armies at Peterwardein and Temesvar, 
and, in 1717, took Belgrade, after having gained a 
decisive victory over a third army that came to 
Its relief. The Treaty of PaBBarovitz (concluded 
in 1718) was the result of thiB success. During 
fifteen years which followed, Austria enjoyed peace, 
and Eugene was as active in the cabinet as he had 
been in the field, when the Polish affairs, in 1733, 
became the cause of a new war. Eugfene appeared, 
in his old age, at the head of an army on the banks 
of the Rhine, but returned to Vienna without effect- 
ing anything of importance. He died in 1736. See 
Col. MaUeson's Prince Eugfene of Savoy (1888). 

EUGENE DE BEAUHARNAIS. See Beau- 

HABNAIS. 

EUGENIC ACID, or Eugenol (C 10 H u O 9 ), a 
substance occurring in oil of cloves, and also in 
the oils obtained from the leaves of the cinnamon 
and laurel, in that from the fruit of Myrtus Pimenta , 
and several others. The first- mentioned oil contains, 
in addition to euguenic acid, the hydrocarbon ter- 
pene. When it is mixed with potash, a Boft crys- 
talline mass is formed, and then, if water be added 
and the whole distilled, the hydrocarbon passes over, 
and the residue in the retort, consisting of eugenate 
of potassium, crystallizes on cooling. From this the 
eugenio acid is separated by a mineral acid, and is 
purified by distillation. It is a colourless oily liquid, 
boiling about 251° C., with an acid reaction and a 
burning taste of doves. It combines with metallic 
oxides, forming eugenates, several of which are crys- 
talline and soluble in water. 

EUGENIUS, the name of four popes.— 1 . Euge- 
nios I., elected Sept, 8, 654, while his predecessor, 
Martin I., was still living; died in 657 without hav- 
ing exerted any material influence on his times. — 2. 
EUQBNIUB II. held the see from 824-827. — 3. Euge- 
NIUB III., born at Pisa, was a disciple of St. Bernard 
of Olairvaux, and abbot of the Cistercian Abbey of 
St. Athanasius at Rome. He was raised to the pope- 
dom in 1145, was obliged to quit Rome in 1146 in 
oonsequenoe of the commotions caused by Arnold of 
Brescia; returned by the help of King Roger of Sicily 
In 1160, and died in 1153. St Bernard wrote for him 
the oelebrated tract De Conalderatione Libri V. In 
his time the Hohenstaufen house first made good 
their footing In Italy. — 4. Eugenius IV., from V enice, 
originally called Gabriele Condolmieri, was, in 1408, 
appointed Bishop of Sienna ahd cardinal, and was 
raised to the popedom in 1431. During his time 
the spirit of reformation was strongly manifested at 
the Uounoil of Basel In oonsequenoe of his opposi- 
tion to th e Con noil he was deposed by it and Duke 
Amadeus VHL of Savoy was elected pope in his 
stead, under the name of Felix V. The dissensions 


thus produced were not allayed tOl his death in 
1447. 

EUGENIUS, Sr., Bishop of Carthage in 480, by 
bis zealous defence of the orthodox faith incurred the 
hatred of the Vandals, who had embraced Arianism, 
and in 484 was banished by Hunnerio to the deserts 
of Tripoli Having been recalled by Gundamund, 
he was again arrested about eight years after by 
Thrasimund, who condemned him to death, but com- 
muted the sentence to banishment Eugenius went 
to Vienne in Languedoc, and founded a monastery, 
in which he lived till his death in 505. A profession 
of faith bearing the name of Eugenios, and presented 
by the African orthodox bishops to Hunnerio, is still 
extant His festival is on the 18th of July. 

EUGUBINE TABLES, the name given to seven 
bronze tables found in 1444 at the town of Gubbio,the 
ancient Iguvium or Eugubium, now in the Italian Pro- 
vince of Perugia, bearing inscriptions in a language 
decided to be that of the anoient Umbrians. These 
tables are the most important monument of the lan- 
guage in which they are written. Four of the tables 
are inscribed in Etruscan characters, two in Latin, 
and the remaining one partly in Etruscan and partly 
in Latin. For a long time scholars were unable to 
decipher them, but they have at last, with the aid 
of comparative philology, succeeded in overcoming 
most of the obstacles in the way of their interpre- 
tation. The contents of the tables are of no great 
interest. They refer to the ritual of the priests of 
the Temple of Jupiter, and indications are found aB 
to the days of sacrifice, and the districts of the town 
in which each sacrifice took place. Photographic 
reproductions of the inscriptions, with translations, 
are given in M. B real’s Les Tables Eugubines 
(1875-78). 

EUHEMERISM. See Mythology. 

EUKAIRITE, a rare mineral of a shining lead- 
gray colour and granular structure, consisting chiefly 
of selenium, copper, and silver. Its name is derived 
from the Greek word meaning opportune, and was 
given to it by Berzelius because found soon after 
the discovery of selenium. 

EULENSPIEGEL, Tyll (or Till), a name which 
has become associated in Germany with all sorts of 
wild frolics, committed from pure love of fun. It ap- 
pears to have been placed beyond doubt that a person 
called Tyll Eulenspiegel or Ulenspiegel (literally, 
'owl-glass’) did at one time live in Germany, pro- 
bably in the first half of the fourteenth century, and 
that he was celebrated for the frolics be practised in 
all parts of Germany, and in some of the neighbour- 
ing countries. But with regard to this personage 
nothing more is known. The popular account of 
him in Germany is that he was born at the village 
of Kneitinger (or Kneiflingen) in Brunswick, and 
that he died at Molln near Lubeck, where a grave- 
stone is still preserved bearing an owl and a glass 
which is said at one time also to have borne an in- 
scription stating that Tyll Enlenspiegel was buried 
underneath, and that be died in 1350. This account 
is, however, mere fable. The evidence of the grave- 
stone goes for nothing, since the stone is certainly 
not older than the seventeenth oentury, and besides, 
there is another stone at Damme in Belgium which 
gives eoually authentic evidence that Tvll Eulen- 
•piegel has lain buried underneath it since 1801. 
It is not known at what time all the tricks and 
frolics currently attributed in Germany to Eulen- 
spiegel were first collected and committed to writ- 
ing. The earliest edition of Eulenspiegel’s adventures 
1 b one in High-German, published at Strasbnrg in 
1519 by one Thomas Mnrner, but he is said to nave 
had for the basis of his edition a collection written 
in Low-German about!' 1483. However that may 
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be. no Low-German aooount of Eulenspiegel’s odveu- 
tons has co me down to oar day. A a soon m Mut- 
ner’i work mewed, it became very popular, not 
only in Germany, bat all over Europe, and was 
translated into nearly every European language. In 
yy g n«h it first appeared os a miracle-play, with the 
title, A Merry Feast of a Man that was called 
Howleglos. A new English edition of the work by 
Kenneth R. BL Mackenzie was published in 1860. 
A valuable edition of M tuner's original collection 
by J. M. Lappenberg was published at Leipzig in 
1854. 

EULER, Leonard, one of the most distinguished 
mathematicians of the 18th century, was born at Basel, 
April 15, 1707. He learned from his father, a cler- 
gyman, the first rudiments of the science in which 
he was afterwords so distinguished. At the Univer- 
sity of Basel he enjoyed the instructions of John 
Bemouilli and the friendship of Daniel and Nicholas 
Bernoulli! In his nineteenth year he gained the 
acccsiit of the prize offered by the Paris Academy of 
Sciences for the best treatise on the masting of ves- 
sels. Catharine L, desirous of completing the esta- 
blishment of the Academy of St Petersburg, invited 
Daniel and Nicholas Bernouilli thither. Nicholas 
died, and Daniel soon returned to his native country, 
after having procured a place in the academy for his 
friend Euler. Euler now constituted the whole ma- 
thematical department in the academy, and laboured 
with astonishing industry; he composed more than 
half of the treatises in this branch of science con- 
tained in the forty -six quarto volumes published by 
the St Petersburg Academy from 1727 to 1783; and 
at his death left about 100 unpublished dissertations, 
which were successively printed by the society. To 
the Paris Academy of Sciences he also presented seve- 
ral treatises (among the rest his dissertation Inqui- 
sitio phyrica in Causam Fluxua ac Refluxus Maris, 
which gained the prize, though Bernouilli and Mac- 
laurin were among his competitors), and carried off 
or divided ten prizes. In 1741 he accepted an invi- 
tation from Frederick the Great to become professor 
of mathematics in the Berlin Academy, but in 1766 
returned to St. Petersburg, where he died in 1783, 
in the office of director of the mathematical class of 
the academy. 

Euler disting uis h ed himself pa.rti mila.r ly by his 
endeavours to perfect the analytic method according 
to the system of Bemouilli and the Leibnitzian school, 
and to complete its separation from pure geometry, 
which Newton’s disciples principally employed m 
their Investigations. He first gave the example of 
those long processes in which the conditions of the 
problem are first expressed by algebraic symbols, and 
then pure calculation resolves all the difficulties. In 
this Euler displayed extraordinary acuteness and a 
profound os well as inventive genius. He gave a 
new form to the science. He applied the analytic 
method to mechanics, and enlarged the boundaries 
of this science. He greatly improved the integral 
and differential calculus, of which he afterwards pub- 
lished a complete course, which surpassed everything 
then extant on this subject The great questions on 
the system of the universe, which Newton left to his 
Micooaeors to resolve, were the constant object of 
Euler’s inquiries, and constitute the subjects of most 
<*t his prize essays. An extensive optical treatise, 
bur la Perfection des Torres object dee Lunettes, in 
the M&noires de Berlin (1747), was the result of his 
inquiries into the means of improving spectacles. 
The share which he contributed by this work towards 
the discovery of achromatic telescopes is sufficient 
to distinguish his name in d epa rt men t also. But 
Jnhis treatises on physics he often proposes untenable 
hypo the ses, and appoon only to be seeking opportu- 


nities for osloulation. Be also employed hfanmlf In 
metaphysical and philosophical speculations* He 
attempted to prove the immateriality of the ml, and 
to defend revelation against freethinkers. In hfe 
well-known Lettres k une Prinoeme d’Allemagne, 
sur Divers Sujets de Physique et de PhUosoehie 
(Berlin, 1768-72), he attacks the Leibnitzian syetsm 
of monads and pre-established harmony; hot it is 
evident that this was not the field for him to Afa* 
in. Of his numerous writings we will only mention 
here his Theoria Motuum Planetarum et Oometarum, 
his Introductio in Analyain the work 

already referred to, which has always been regarded 
as his greatest production — Institutfones Calculi Dif- 
ferentialis ; his Institutiones Calculi Integral!*; his 
remarkably clear Introduction to Algebra; his Diop- 
trics; his Opuscula Analytics, Ac. 

EUMENES, the name of two kings of Pergamus. 
1. Eumenxb L sucoeeded his uncle PhiletsBrua, B.O. 268, 
and shortly after gained a victory over Antioahui 
Soter, which secured him in the possession of his 
dominions. He reigned for twenty-two years and 
then died in a fit of drunkenness. — 2. EummGB H 
succeeded his father Attalus, B.O. 197, and, like him. 
attached himself to the Romans, who, os a reward 
for his services in the war against Antiochus of Syrian 
bestowed upon him the Thracian Chersonesus and 
almost all Asia on this side of the Taurus. He was 
also indebted to their interference for the suooeosf u l 
termination of a war in which he had become involved 
with Prusias of Bithynia and Pharaooes of Poutus, 
as well as with the Thracians. At lost, however, 
his conduct in the war against Perseus of Maoedonla 
incurred the suspicion of the Romans, who, in conse- 
quence, encouraged his brother Attalus to take anna 
against him, and also gave ready ear to the com- 
plaints brought against him by the King of Bithynia 
and several Asiatic cities; but before an open rupture 
was declared Eumenes died, B.o. 159. He graatly 
extended the libraiy founded at Pergamus by his 
father, and distinguished himself by his love of lite- 
rature and sdenoe. 

EUMENTDES. See Furies. 

EUMOLPUS, a mythical personage of ancient 
times, celebrated os a |x>et, warrior, hierophant, and 
legislator, according to the oommon tradition a Thra- 
cian, the son of Poseidon and Chione, the daughter 
of Boreas. He is said to have been driven from 
Thrace for attempting to violate his wife’s sister, but 
to have afterwards returned. The traditions relating 
to his subsequent career vary. According to one 
tradition he was requested by the Eleusinisns to old 
them against the Athenians, and having oooeded to 
the request, was slain in the battle which ensued. 
According to another tradition it was Ereohtheus, the 
leader of the Athenians, who was slain in the bottle, 
after which peace was concluded between the Athen- 
ians and Eleusinisns, according to which the Eleu- 
sinians were to be subject to the Athenians, but wars 
nevertheless to have the sole right of celebrating the 
mysteries connected with the worship of Demeter, and 
Eumolpus was to perform the customoxy sac r i fic es . 
The sacerdotal family of the Eumolpides at Athens 
claimed to be detoended from this Eumolpan 

EUNUCHS. See Castrates. 

EUODIC ALDEHYD (CACOH) is the oxi- 
dized constituent of essence of rue. The corresponding 
acid is the eleventh term in the series of fatty adda 

E UP AT ARIA, or Eupatokia, a seaport p Rus- 
sia, in the government of Taurida, on the Block Sea, 
40 miles north-west of Simferopol Having long 
been possessed by the Tartan af the Crimea (who 
gave it the name of Kosloff or Keslofl), It is oiars 
Asiatic than European P its aspect It woo bore 
that the allied forces landed si thee 
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of the Crimean war (Sept. 14-18, 1854). It was un- 
raoceeftfully attacked by the Russians, Feb. 17, 1855. 
P<m J189A 17,915. 

KUPATORIUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Composite, containing a peat 
number of species, many of which an natives of 
America, liter roots are perennial, possessing a 
rough, bitter, or aromatic taste; the flowers an small, 
white, reddish, or bluish, in corymbs. More than 
thirty species inhabit the United States, among them 
the E. perfoUatum (thorough -wort, or bone-Bet), a 
common plant in low grounds throughout the Union. 
Jhe leaves of this plant an opposite, and two joined 
together at the base form, apparently, a single leaf 
perforated by the stem. 

EUPEN (French, Niaux), a town in Rhenish - 
Prussia, in a pastoral vale on the Wenze, near the 
frontiers of Holland, 7 miles S.B.W. of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It b the seat of a court of law and several public 
offices, and has manufactures of woollen and linen 
doth, hats, soap, leather, and chemicals; paper, flax, 
and worsted mills; an important trade, chiefly in 
linen and cattle, and seven annual fairs. Eupen 
owes its manufacturing prosperity to the French 
refugees who settled here while the town formed part 
of the Duchy of Limbing, under Austrian rule. After 
the Peace of Lunlville, when this duchy was ceded 
to France, Eupen belonged to the department of 
Ourthe until the Peace of Paris in 1814, when this 
town, with other portions of Limburg, was ceded to 
Prussia. Pop. (1896), 16,111. 

EUPHEMISM, a figure of speech by which one 
avoids the use of words which directly express any- 
thing improper, disagreeable, or painful, by the em- 
ployment of phrases that suggest the idea intended 
to be conveyed, in a more delicate manner or under 
a more cheerful aspect than the direct terms. Thus 
the Greeks, in speaking of the Erinyes or Furies, came 
to call them the Eumenides, or well-disposed, gra- 
cious goddesses, and sometimes semnai thtai, ‘the 
august goddesses.’ Thus also nearly all languages 
have some euphemism for death, or to express the 
fact that one has died. In the Bible, for example, 
we have the phrases ‘he was gathered to his fathers,' 
‘he has fallen asleep,' &c ; the Romans, with the 
tame intention, said ‘he has lived’ (vixit); the Ger- 
mans say ‘he is ascended’ (er ist hinaufgegangen), or 
‘he has been made immortal' (er ist verewigt worden), 
*fco. ; and we ourselves speak of the ‘departed,' or say 
that ‘one has gone to a better world.’ The laws of 
polite intercourse require the frequent use of this 


EUPHORBIACEAS, in botany, a natural order 
consisting of herbaceous plants, shrubs, or very large 
trees, which occur in all regions of the globe. Most 
of them contain an acrid, milky juice. The leaves 
are usually alternate, sometimes opposite. The flowers 
are unisexual, generally small, and are very various 
in their mode of inflorescence. The calyx is mono- 
aepalous, with three, four, five, or six deep divisions, 
furnished internally with scaly and glandular append- 
ages. The corolla is wanting in most genera; where 
found it is sometimes monopetalous, sometimes com- 
posed of distinct petals. In the male flowers the 
stamens are usually numerous, and are either free or 
monadelphous. The female flowers are composed of 
a free, sessile, or stipitate ovary, usually with three 
cells, each containing one or two suspended ovules. 
The fruit is dry, or slightly fleshy. Among the 
genera are the following: Euphorbia, Merourialis , 
hieinui, Croton, Jatropha, Hum, Buxus , and ActUy- 
pha. They abound in caoutchouc. . Castor -oil is 
obtained from the seeds of the JUcinus communis. 
The roots of several species are emetic, of others pur- 
gative. Croton tifflium affords a drastic purgative 


ofl. In general the family is characterised by acrid, 
narootio, and poisonous qualities, residing In a vola- 
tile principle that may be dissipated by heat 
EuPHORBIUM, a yellowish-white body which is 
the solidified juice of oertain Euphorbiacea growing 
in the Atlas in Africa and in the Canary Islands. In 
the plant incisions are made, from which an extremely 
acrid juice issues; this ultimately resinifies. Eu* 

E horbium is sparingly soluble in water; it dissolves 
i alcohol ana ether, and has been separated into 
two resinous bodies. It used to be employed in 
medicine, but its effects are too violent and clanger- 
ous. It is a powerfully acrid Bubstance, inflmwmg 
the parts with which it comes in contact. Inhalation 
of the dust causes violent sneezing, and irritation of 
the nose, eyes, and face generally. It also acts as a 
drastic purgative, and it u said to produce sometimes 
intoxication. 

EUPHRASIA. See Eyebright. 

EUPHRATES, or El Fbat, a celebrated river of 
Western Asia, in Asiatic Turkey, having its sources 
in Central Armenia, at no great distance from the 
shores of the Euxine, and its embouchure in the Per- 
sian Gulf; area of basin, 260,000 square miles; length, 
including windings, 1716 miles. It is formed by the 
junction of two large streams, called respectively the 
Kara-Su and the Mourad-ChaL The sources of the 
former are Bituated in the Antd-Tanrus, 25 miles 
n.e. Erzeroom, not more than 90 miles from the B.E. 
shores of the Black Sea; those of the latter, or Mou- 
rad, the most southerly and largest branch, are in 
the same range, bnt 70 or 80 miles further east 
These two head streams unite near Kaban Maden, 
about lat. 38° 58' N.; Ion. 38° SO' B.; from which 
point the river holds in the main a soutJi -easterly 
course, until it falls into the Persian Gulf. At 
Korna, about 100 miles from its mouth, it is joined 
by the Tigris, and the united streams take the name of 
the Shatt-el- Arab. In point of current the Euphrates 
is for the most part a sluggish stream; for except on 
the height of the flooded season, when it approaches 
5 miles an hour, it varies from 2£ to 3£, with a much 
larger |K>rtion of its course under 3 than above. The 
upper portion of the river is inclosed between two 
parallel ranges of hills, covered for the most part 
with high brushwood and timber of moderate size, 
having a succession of long narrow islands, on several 
of which are moderate-sized towns. Towards Lemlun 
or Lemloom (lat 81° 46' n. ; Ion. 44° 69' *.) the country 
is level, and little elevated above the river; irriga- 
tion is therefore easy, and in consequence both banks 
are covered with productive cultivation, and fringed 
with a double and nearly continuous belt of luxuriant 
date-trees, extending down to the Persian Gulf. The 
Shatt-el- Arab has a depth of from 8 to 5 fathoms, 
and presents banks oovered with villages and culti 
vation. The most important town on the Shatt-el - 
Arab is Basaora or Basra. The melting of the snow 
in the mountains along the upper part of the river’s 
course causes the Euphrates to rise. Ill is takes place 
about the beginning of March, and it increases gradu- 
ally up to the end of May. Ilie river continues high 
for thirty or forty days; but afterwards there is a 
daily decrease. From the middle of September to 
the middle of October the river Is at the lowest. 
The Euphrates is navigable for a long distance from 
the sea, but there are numerous rapids. Steamers 
navigate the Shatt-el- Arab. Between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris lies the oelebrated region Mesopotamia. 
The Karun from Persia is an important tributary of 
the Shatt-el- Arab (See SnppLUULNT.) 

EUPHROSYNE (Mirth). See Gbagm. 
EUPHUISM, an affected style of sp ee ch which 
distinguished the conversation and writings of many 
of the wits of the ooort of Queen Klhanoth. The 
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ptm< and the style were derived from the Euphues, 
the Anatomy of Wit (about 1680), and the Euphuee 
and hie England (about 1682), of John Lyly; of 
which Anthony-a- W ood said: ‘Our nation ia indebted 
for a new Tfa gHah in them, which the flower of the 
youth thereof learned.’ These books, which became 
the model of the wits and gallants of the time, and 
an acquaintance with which was regarded as a test 
of courtly breeding, were characterized by smooth- 
ness and verbal elegance, and chiefly by fantastic 
similes and illustrations. Most of our readers will 
recollect Sir Walter Scott’s portrait of a Euphuist, 
or talker of this jargon, in the character of Sir Fierde 
Shafton, in the Monastery. 

' ETJPIONE, Reichenbach’s name for a fragrant 
colourless liquid produced in the destructive distilla- 
tion of bones, wood, coal, &c. Some consider that it 
is a product of the purification of the crude distillate, 
while Frankland says that it consists chiefly of 
amylic hydride. It is highly volatile and inflam- 
mable; it is insoluble in water, but mixes with oils, 
and acts as a solvent for fats and resins. It is not 
readily acted on by ordinary chemical reagents. 

EUPOLIS, an Athenian comic poet, classed by 
Horace with Aristophanes and Cratinus, flourished 
about 429 B.C., the year in which he is said to have 
exhibited his first drama. Neither the date of his 
birth nor that of his death is known with certainty. 
He is said to have bcon in his seventeenth year when 
he exhibited his first drama, which would place his 
birth about 446 B.o.; and it seems to be not unlikely 
that he perished in the battle of Cynossema, 411 B.u. 
lie belongs, like Aristophanes and Cratinus, to the 
Old Comedy. According to Suidas he composed 
seventeen pieces, seven of which were crowned. His 
fragments have been collected by Meineke in his 
Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets, and by Bothe 
in the Frag. Comic. Graec., belonging to the Biblio- 
thfeque greoque of A. F. Didot. 

EURASIANS (syncopated from Europ-Asians), 
a name sometimes given to the ‘half-castes’ of India, 
the offspring of European fathers and Indian mothers. 
They are particularly common in the three presiden- 
tial capitals — Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. They 
usually receive a European education, and speak 
Euglish with grammatical correctness, although with 
an accent not altogether agreeable to English ears. 
The girls, in spite of their dark tint, are generally 
very pretty, and often become the wives of young 
officers or civil officials. The sons usually receive 
appointments in the civil service, or become clerks in 
merchants' offices. In these situations they are in 
general very useful, but when they are advanced to 
higher stations they often become fast in their living, 
and insolent in demeanour. Although they now find 
admittance into the best society, they are not as a 
rule much thought of by Europeans. They ore also 
often spoken of as East Indians. 

EURE, a river of France, which has given its 
name to two departments — that of the Eure, and 
that of the Eure and Loir. The river rises in the 
department of the Orae, and falls into the Seine, on 
the left bank, near Pont-de-1' Arche, after a course of 
124 m il es, being navigable for about half the distance. 

EURE, a department in France, bounded on the 
*• bv the department of Seine- Inf drieure, H.E. Oise, 
J- Eure-et-Loir, a.w. Orae, and w. Calvados; area, 
2300 square miles. The surface oonaists of an ex- 
tensive plain, subdivided by the rivers which water 
it into a number of minor plains, which nowhere rise 
awe than 800 feet above the level of the sea. In 
•“ theae plains the surface appears almost monoton- 
^nalv flat, except at their edges, where the descent 
to the streams which separate them is generally nar- 
P0W nod abrupt, lbs Seine, which, by its estuary, 
Voa. ▼. 
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bounds the north-west portion of the department, 
traverses a considerable portion of It In a north-west 
direction, and receives all its other streams. The 
climate, though somewhat humid and variable, is 
temperate, and not unhealthy. Almost the whole 
surface is profitably oocupied, the waste not amount- 
ing to one-thirtieth of the whole. Nearly two-thirds 
are arable, and one-fifth under wood. The vine 
grows vigorously, hut the climate is not so genial as 
to allow the cultivation of it on a large scale for the 
purpose of making wine. Its place is found to he 
more profitably occupied by the plum, cherry, apple, 
and pear. From the last two much excellent cider 
and perry are made. In particular spots hemp and 
flax of excellent quality are grown. The rearing of 
stock is well understood, and attracts considerable 
attention. The horses in particular form a lucrative 
branch of trade. Both game and fish are abundant. 
The mining and manufacturing works are extensive 
and important. The smelting and working of iron, 
copper, and other metals employ about 60,000 people, 
the copper and zinc works at Romilly being very 
extensive. The quarries produce building-stone, 
millstones, and pavement, and there are good seams 
of fuller's earth and potter’s clay. Manufactures 
have made considerable progress. Among others 
may be mentioned fine woollen cloth (the celebrated 
draps de Louviers), linen and cotton fabrics, prints^ 
cotton hosiery, woollen covers, and carnets, iron- 
mongery, pins, leather, paj>er, glass, and Paris laoe. 
The trade includes, in addition to these articles, cider, 
perry, cattle, horses, wool, flax, and hemn. For ad- 
ministrative purposes the department is divided into 
five arrondissements — Evreux, Lew Andolys, Bemay, 
Louviers, itnd Pont-Audemer; and thirty-six cantons. 
The department of Eure constitutes the bishopric of 
Evreux. The town of Evreux is the capital of the 
department. Pop. m 1901, !W1,1M. 

EU RE-ET-LOIR, a department in Franoe, bounded 
on the N. by Eure; w. Orue; s.w. Sarthe; 8. Loire- 
et-Cher; B.E. Loiret; and n.e. Seiuo-et-Oise ; area, 
2267 square miles. The surface consists of an exten- 
sive plateau of considerable elevation, which in the 
east presents an almost unbroken flat, very scantily 
watered, but in the west is less monotonous, being 
both partially oovered by hills and intersected by 
valleys, in which numerous streams flow. The prin- 
cipal watershed of the department is formed by a 
ridge of no great height, which stretches across it 
from south-east to north-west, and divides it into a 
north and a south basin, traversed by the two rivers 
which give the department its name — the Eure, which 
flows north, and carries its waters to the Seine; and 
the Loir, which takes an opposite direction, and ulti- 
mately joins the Sarthe about 13 miles above the 
place where that river enters the Loire. Each of these 
rivers receives several small tributaries, and there is 
also a considerable number of lakes, of which Bois* 
Ballu is supplied by a series of curious subterranean 
channela. The waste -land is extremely limited, 
amounting to little more than one-hundredth part of 
the whole. Little more than one-tenth is occupied 
with wood. Almost all the rest is arable, but a con- 
siderable extent is occupied by orchards andi vine- 
yards. The produoe of the orchards is made into 
excellent cider, but that of the vineyards affords a 
very indifferent wine. The soil is in general excel- 
lent, consisting of a heavy loam, admirably a d a p ted 
for wheat. In several districts the soil is of a lighter 
texture, and is better adapted for barley and oate. 
In some places hemp, flax, and madder are principal 
crops. Artificial meadows are ertenrive, and the ait 
of Irrigation Is well understood and generally prac- 
tised. The ili uniat In animals in c lude horses, c a tt le^ 
and sheep, of good br eeds . Great number* of swine 
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Are reezed, and large supplies of poultry are sent to 
the Paris market. Game, particularly hares, rabbits, 
partridges, and plovers, is very abundant. The only 
mineral of any consequence is iron, which is worked 
at several spots, but not very extensively. The 
department being essentially agricultural, has few 
manufactures. Eure-et-Loir is divided into four 
arrondissements — Chartres, Chateaudun, Dreux, and 
Nogent-le-Rotrou ; and twenty-four cantons. The 
capital of the department is Chartres. Pop. in 1896, 
27 7 , 623 ; in 1901, 272,624. 

EURIPIDES, a celebrated Athenian tragedian, 
bam, according to the usual account, B.o. 480, of Athe- 
nian parents, at Salamis, on the very day on which 
the Persian fleet was defeated in the neighbourhood; 
died B.O. 406. The date given for his birth by the 
Arundel marbles is 485 B.O. ; and Miiller upholds the 
date 481 B.O., on the ground that Eratosthenes states 
him to have been seventy-five at his death. At first 
he studied painting, but afterwards applied himself 
to rhetoric, under Prodicus, and to philosophy under 
Anaxagoras (not Socrates). Euripides is said to have 
begun to write tragedies at the age of eighteen, but 
no play waB exhibited by him until b.o. 455, the year 
in which he exhibited the Peliades. He was not 
successful in gaining the first prize till the year 441 
B.O., and he continued to exhibit till 408 B.O., when 
he exhibited the Orestes. Most of the short remain- 
der of his life was passed at the court of Arche- 
laus, king of Macedonia, where he was held in the 
highest honour. He is said to have been torn to 
pieoes by the king’s dogB, which were Bet upon him 
by two rival poets, Arrliidaeus and Crateuas. The 
Athenians, wishing to do honour, after his death, to 
the poet whom the malevolent hostility of a party in 
Athena had no doubt helped to drive from their city, 
sent to Archelaus to request that his remains might 
be given up to them; but the request was refused by 
Archelaus, who buried them with the greatest honour 
in Macedonia. The honour paid to Euripides by 
Archelaus is not the only proof of the estimation in 
which he was held by foreigners. Plutarch records 
in his Nicias that on the occasion of the destruc- 
tion of the Athenian army in Sicily, under Demos- 
thenes, and Nicias by the Syracusans (413 B.o.), 
many of those who survived, and were made prisoners, 
obtained their liberty by reciting to their masters 
some of the verses of Euripides, and he adds that 
numbers of them on their return home visited the 
poet to express their thanks to him. In the same 
passage Plutarch mentions another case in which an 
Athenian ship, pursued by pirates, sought refuge in 
the harbour of the Gaunians, who at first refused to 
admit it, but afterwards consented when they knew 
that some of the crew were able to repeat a few frag- 
ments of Euripides. The Athenians themselves did 
not negleot to do honour to their great poet after his 
death, for Pausanius makes mention of a statue to 
him that stood in the theatre of Athens. 

Euripides made it a chief aim to awaken the ten- 
der emotions. ‘ He knew,’ says one critic, ‘the nature 
of the passions, and had the art of inventing situa- 
tions in which they oould have their fufi play. 
Withal he has an elegiac tone, which seldom or never 
fail* of its effect. Most of his characters were once 
in the enjoyment of distinguished prosperity, and the 
retrospect, in their present situation, checks the vio- 
lence of the passions, and lowers them to the tone of 
lamentation. For this reason, in his tragedies the 
pirai*rm are breathed forth In soft complaints, rather 
tin** raised to a lofty height; for the same reason he 
Is so rich in moral sentences and philosophical decla- 
mations, as his personages have always ooolness 
enough to reflect on their situation. Euripides knew 
vail what was suited to produce an effect at the 


moment The times of boldness, when iSkohylus 
wrote, were past, and the power of the state was be- 
ginning gradually to sink. The pathetio manner of 
Euripides then became popular.' Various faults may 
be found with his loose plan, his often unintelligible 
changes of character, his superfluous choruses, and 
sometimes, too, his subject; but he stands pre-emi- 
nent in true, natural expression of the passions, in 
interesting situations, original groupings of character, 
and varied knowledge of human nature. He is a 
master, too, in the art of managing the dialogue, in 
adapting the speeches and answers to the character, 
the sex, and station, the known or private views, the 
present disposition of the speaker, and the necessity 
of the moment, in short, to all that gives distinctness 
and individuality to a person. There is, too, a cer- 
tain tenderness and softness diffused over his writ- 
ings, which cannot fail to please the mind. He has 
been often called the woman-hater; but thin seems 
to be rather a random charge, and was made proba- 
bly on account of his many severe strictures on the 
follies of the female sex. We meet, however, in his 
works lofty and tender delineations of female char- 
acter, and his sensibility to the nobler charms of 
female purity and virtue cannot be denied. 

The number of tragedies composed by Euripides is 
stated by one authority to be seventy-five, of which 
only five are said to ha ve gained him the prize ; accord- 
ing to another authority the total number of his trage- 
dies reached ninety-two, fifteen of which gained him 
the prize. His extant plays amount to eighteen, or 
nineteen if the Rhesus be included in the number, 
as it is by some scholars, although others reject it 
as spurious. The following are the extant plays of 
Euripides: — Alcestis, Medea, Hippolyfcus Coronifer, 
Hecuba, Heracleidse, Supplices, Ion, Hercules Furens, 
Andromache, Troades, Electra, Helena, Iphigenia m 
Tauride, Orestes, Phoeniss®, Bacchae, Iphigenia in 
Aulide, and Cyclops. The most celebrated editions 
of Euripides are those of Paul Stephanus (Paris, 1802, 
two vols.), of Barnes (Cambridge, 1694, folio), of 
Musgrave (Oxford, 1778, four vols. 4to), of Morns 
and Beck (Leipzig, 1778-88, 4to), and of Augustus 
Matthias (Leipzig, 1813-29, nine vols.; a tenth voL, 
published in 1837, contains an index and the Vatican 
Scholia on the Troades and the Rhesus) ; a very good 
edition is that of Paley in the Bibliotheca Classics 
(three vols.) A lexicon to Euripides has been pre- 
pared by Constantine and Bernhard Matthiee (Leip- 
zig, 1841). Valkenoer, Brunck, Porson, Markland, 
&c., have devoted themselves to the illustration of 
single tragedies. The works of Euripides have been 
translated into verse by R. Potter, and by A. S, Way 
(1894-98); into pp'se by E. P. Coleridge. 

EUROCLYDON, a tempestuous wind that fre- 
quently blowB in the Levant, and which was the 
occasion of the disastrous shipwreck of the vessel 
in which St Paul sailed, as narrated in Acts xxvii. 
14-44. In the form in which the word is found in 
the received version it must be taken as made up of 
the two Greek words, euros, the east or rather south- 
east wind, and idydon, a wave. But the word used 
for it in the Vulgate is Euro-aquUo, a Latin compound 
signifying a north-east wind; and some of the beet 
MSS. have the reading Eurakyldn instead of Ewro- 
clydon, which is accepted by borne as the preferable 
reading. Even if Euroclydon be the true reading, 
this form may, as Dean Alford suggested, have arisen 
from a natural attempt of the Greek sailors who 
were familiar with the Latin term Evroaqu&o, as ap- 
plied to this wind, to make it intelligible to them- 
selves by forming a Greek compound to imitate &> 
In any case, whatever may have been the true totm 
of the word, it was applied, as is indeed evident from 
the narrative in the Acta, to a north-east < ^ 
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iinrth trt i"*. Mid not mi east or geuth-east wind. The 
wind fa represented as blowing from Crete (not 
‘against it/ that fa, the ship, as m the received ver- 
aimi of Acts xxviL 14), while the vessel which con- 
tained Paul was ooasting under the south shore of 
the and the oourse taken by the vessel fa just 

that which would have been taken by one driven by 
a north-east wind. What renders this still more cer- 
tain fa that exactly such a wind fa described by 
Bailors of the present day as prevalent at certain sea- 
sons (especially in early spring) in the Mediterranean. 
The name by which the wind fa now known fa 
Qrtgalia. 

EURQPA, in mvthology, the daughter of Agenor, 
long of ‘ the Phoenicians, and the nymph Mella, or 
Telephassa, and the sister of Cadmus. The fable re- 
lates that one of HSra’s attendants Btole a paint-box 
from the toilet of her mistress, and gave it to Europa. 
Her native beauty, heightened by this means, won 
the love of Zeus, who, in order to possess her, changed 
himself into a white bull, and appeared in this shape 
on the shores of the sea, where she was strolling 
with her companions. Attracted by the beauty and 
gentleness of the animal, she even ventured to mount 
upon his back, when he immediately plunged into 
the Bea with his lovely prize, and swam to the island 
of Crete. Here he transformed himself into a beau- 
tiful youth, and had by her Minos, Sarpedon, and 
Rhadamanthus. She afterwards married Asterius, 
king of Crete, who, being childless, adopted her three 
sons. The continent of Euro[>e was believed to have 
received its name from this princess. 

EUROPE, the smallest of the great divisions of 
oui globe, but distinguished above the rest by the 
character of its population, the superior cultivation 
of the soil, and the flourishing condition of arts, 
sciences, industry, and commerce, the multitude of 
large and well-built cities, and its power and influ- 
ence over the other parts of the world. 

History . — Of the origin of its name and its inhabi- 
tants history furnishes no certain account. The name 
first occurs in one of the so-called Homeric hymns. 
Probably the first inhabitants emigrated from Asia, 
but perhaps they may have come from North Africa. 
The first great advances in civilization were made in 
south-eastern Europe, say from B.a 1500 to 1000. 
Here appeared the Hellenes, who outstripped the 
civilizations of Asia and Africa. The most flourishing 
period of that nation, commonly called the Greeks, 
was about 430 B.c. Equally distinguished in action 
and speculation, adorned by the artB and sciences, rich 
in the noblest productions of cultivated minds, it will 
remain an object of admiration as long as civilization 
endures. But with the dissolution of Alexander’s 
empire, which had been raised on the ruins of Grecian 
freedom. Greece sank into significance. 

At the same time, another nation was rising in 
Italy, the Romans, who appeared, indeed, at an earlier 
period, but made no figure in history till they had 
become masters of Italy, and had proved victorious 
fa their struggle with the Carthaginians. From that 
period their power began to extend over all Europe. 
They subdued the divided Greeks, and transplanted 
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the spreading of Homan civilization in t&e north of 
Europe, which still remained unknown in history. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire, occasioned 
chiefly by its separation into the Eastern and Western 
empires, a great change in the political constitution 
of Europe was produced, by the universal emigration 
of the northern nations. These nations poured down 
upon the beautiful and cultivated countries of the 
Roman Empire, now in the weakness of decline, and 
Roman art and science were obliged to give place to 
the barbarity, the deep ignoranoe, and the superstition 
of the middle ages. The Ostrogoths and Lombards 
settled in Italy, the Franks in France, the Visigoths 
in Spain, and the Anglo-Saxons fa South Britain, 
reducing the inhabitants to subjection, or becoming 
incorporated with them. The empire of the Franks 
was enlarged, under Charlemagne, to suoh an extent, 
that the kingdoms of France, Germany, Italy, Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine, and Navarre were afterwards formed 
out of it. About this time the northern and eastern 
nations of Europe began to exert an influenoe in 
the affairs of the world. The Slaves, or Slavonians, 
founded kingdoms in Bohemia, Poland, Russia, and 
the north of Germany; the Magyars appeared In 
Hungary, and the Normans agitated all Europe. 
The power of the popes was now becoming more and 
more felt in Europe, and was carried to its highest 
pitch by Gregory VII. and Innocent III. The Cru- 
sades, which lasted from the end of the eleventh till 
near the end of the thirteenth century, tended greatly 
to aid the popes in acquiring the authority in Europe 
at which they aimed ; but they had also the effect of 
forming a middle class, of leading the jieasants gradu- 
ally to throw off the chains of 1 windage, and of intro- 
ducing the arts and sciences through the Arabs sod 
Greeks into Europe. 

The revival of letters, by the Greeks fleeing from 
Constantinople, gave an entirely new impulse to 
Europe. The establishment of universities, the in- 
vention of printing, and the Reformation, served to 
cherish and develop these seeds of improvement. 
The feudal contests, the struggle of privileges, led 
eventually to the acknowledgment and establish- 
ment of the rights of the individual. Out of the 
chaos of the middle ages arose the states of Germany, 
France, Spain, Portugal, England, Scotland, Switzer- 
land, the Italian powers, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia. By the 
capture of Constantinople (1453) the Turks, with 
their fanatical military despotism, became a Euro 
pean power. Austria, Holland, Prussia, Belgium, 
and Greece were subsequently added to the number 
of European states. The attempts of Charles V. and 
Louis XIV. to become masters of Europe failed; 
and in the beginning of the present century Napoleon 
conceived the project of forming, from the European 
states, a universal monarchy, punned it for ten years, 
and failed also. Since the formation of the states of 
Europe the following have disappeared from the list 
of independent powers: — Hungary, Poland, Scotland, 
Bohemia, the minor Italian states; and the various 
states of Germany, with the exclusion of Austria, 
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progress of the Roman arms Spain, Portugal, France, 
we coast of England, Belgium, Helvetia, the part of 
^fannany between the Danube and the Alps, the 
Hungarian provinces (then called Pannonia, Illyria, 
and Dacia), became known, and received the Roman 
ro«nnors f language, and refinement Agriculture 
WM introduced, and flourishing cities rose among the 
wandering nomades. The Christian religion, which 
^*ead throughout the wide Roman Empire, was also 
• powerful instrument in the civilization of most of 
*•* European nations, Germany alone resisted the 


leadership of Prussia. 

Description . — Europe fa bounded on the w. by the 
Atlantic, on the a. by the Arctic Ocean; on tile e. it 
is separated from Africa by the Strait of Gibraltar 
and the Mediterranean, which fa connected, with 
the Sea of Marmara or Propontis by the ■trait' cal l ed 
the Dardanelles or Hellespont, and the Sea at Mar- 
mara, again, fa joined on the *.N,«. by a similar strait 
— the Bosporus — to the Blade Sea, or Etudne. He 
Dardanelles and Bosporus, with the intervening eaa» 
divide Europe from the adjacent shores at Aria iitm. 
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To the east of the Black Sea the Caucasus range is 
now usually regarded as forming the southern boun- 
dary of Europe; and the Caspian Sea, the Ural River, 
and Ural Mountains, are usually held to form the 
eastern boundary. The most northern point of Europe, 
on the mainland, is Cape Nordkyn in Lapland, in lat 
71° 8'; North Cape, on the island of Mageroe, lies 
about 4 miles further north. The most southern 
points of the continent are Punta da Tarifa, lat. 86°, in 
the Strait of Gibraltar, and Cape Matapan, lat. 36° 
1 7', which terminates the Morea. The island of Crete, 
or CandJa, reaches a little south of 35°. On the west, 
Cape Pirdsterre (coast of Spain) is in Ion. 9° 27' w.; 
Cape Roca (Portugal), in Ion. 9° 28' w. ; while Ekater- 
inburg in the Ural Mountains lies in Ion. 60° 36' E. 
Thus Europe may be said to extend, in round num- 
bers, through 35 degrees of latitude, and 70 of longi- 
tude. From Cape Matapan to North Cape is a direct 
distance of 2400 miles; from Cape St. Vincent to 
Ekaterinburg, N.E. by E., 3400 miles. Owing to the 
irregularity of the outline of the continent of Europe 
and itB separation into peninsulas, its area, notwith- 
standing its considerable length and breadth between 
the extreme points e. and w., and N. and s., does not 
exceed 3,800,000 square miles. 

Europe is remarkably well watered, although its 
rivers have not so long a course, nor such large cata- 
racts, as those in other parts of the globe, particularly 
in America. The principal rivers are the Ebro, the 
Rhone, and the Po, running into the Mediterranean; 
the Danube, the Dnieper, and the Dniester, into the 
Black Sea; the Don, into the Sea of Azov; the Volga, 
into the Caspian; the Dwina, into the Arctic Ocean; 
another Dwina or Duna, the Vistula, and the Oder, 
into the Baltic; the Elbe, Weser, and Rhine, into 
the North Sea; the Seine, into the English Channel; 
the Loire and Garonne, the Douro and Tagus, the 
Guadiana and Guadalquivir, into the Atlantic. The 
Volga and Danube are the longest. Of its numerous 
lakes, the largest, which, however, bear no compari- 
son with the North American, arc in the north of 
Europe ; viz., in Russia, Lakes Ladoga (the largest 
in Europe), Onega and Peipus; in Sweden, Lakes 
Malar, Wener, and Wetter. On the borders of Ger- 
many and Switzerland is Lake Constance; on the 
borders of Italy and Switzerland iB the Lake of 
Geneva (Lake Leman); Hungary has the Flatten 
See. 

A great part of Europe is mountainous; the south- 
ern more so than the northern. The most elevated 
region is Switzerland, from which there is a descent 
which terminates on the Bide of the North Sea and 
the Baltio in low plains. The lowest and most level 
parts are Holland and Northern Germany, Denmark, 
Russia, and Prussia. The highest mountains are the 
Alps, in Switzerland and Italy, which spread from 
those countries in various directions, extend west- 
wardly into France, and are connected by the Ce- 
vennes with the Pyrenees, which separate France 
from Spain. One chain of the Alps stretches south 
towards the Mediterranean; then, taking an easterly 
course, runs through Italy under the name of the 
Apennines. Several branches run eastward from 
the Alps through the south of Germany as far as 
the Turkish Provinoes. Another chain, the Jura, 
runs to Idle north, and separates Switzerland from 
Franoe. In the east of Europe are the Carpathian 
Mountains, which, on one siae, meet the Sudetic 
range, and on the other the Mountains of Turkey 
fnEurope. Mont Blanc, in Savoy, one of the Alps, 
which rises to the height of 15,782 feet above the 
level of the sea, is usually said to be the highest 
mountain in Europe; but if the Caucasus range be 
taken as farming the boundary in the south-east 
between Europe end Asia, Mount Elbrus, which 


rises to the height of 18,514 feet above the level oi 
the sea, must be considered as the highest. It is a 
fact worthy of notice, that none of the voloanoes of 
Europe are to be found in any of the great 0 f 
mountains which have just been enumerated. The 
only one on the continent is Vesuvius, and this is 
too much detached to be considered as properly 
forming one of the Apennines. AStna, in the Island 
of Sicily, rising to the height of 10,874 feet above 
the level of the sea, is the largest European volcano. 
The Lipari Islands, anciently called the jEolian, a 
few miles to the north of Sicily, bear evident marks 
of a volcanic origin ; and in several of them sub- 
terranean fires are still in operation. The volcano of 
Stromboli is in almost incessant activity, and differs, 
in this respect, from every other with which we are 
acquainted. The Azores, in the Atlantic Ocean, are 
doubtless indebted for their formation to the same 
circumstance as the Lipari Islands; and, indeed, 
new rocks have risen from the Bea in their vicinity 
within a recent period. An eruption took place at 
St. George during the present century. Volcanic 
phenomena are also seen in the Grecian Archipelago, 
and a violent eruption took place at the island of 
Santorin in 1866. Iceland, too, presents the most 
abundant tokens of the presence of volcanic fire, and 
has often suffered under its devastations. Mount 
Hecla is the most noted, though not the only source 
of the eruptions on this island. 

Geology and Mineral Products . — From a geological 
point of view Europe presents certain general cha- 
racteristics which can here be only briefly indicated. 
The crystalline and metamorphic formations are re- 
presented in Lapland, Sweden, Finland, Norway, the 
Highlands of Scotland, the western part of the prin- 
cipality of Wales, the half of Ireland, the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall in England, Brittany and 
the west of Normandy in France, the most elevated 
ranges of the Alps, Corsica, the larger part of Sar- 
dinia, the shores of Tuscany, Calabria, the north-east 
of Sicily, Bohemia, Carinthia, Styria, parts of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, half of the east of Turkey 
and Greece, and the middle chain of the Caucasus 
Mountains. To the secondary formations belong— 
the Lowlands of Scotland, half of the central part of 
Ireland, the north-east, the centre, and the greater 
part of the southern counties of England, nearly all 
Western France and Germany, the most elevated sum- 
mits of the Pyrenes, the regions stretching over both 
slojies of the Alps, Central and Southern Italy, the 
north of Sicily, Istria, Dalmatia, half of Western Tur- 
key and Greece, Galicia, large strips along the course 
of the Volga, and the northern slope of the Caucasus. 
Finally, the greater part of Russia, Poland, Prussia, 
all Denmark, the north-west of Germany, Holland, 
a large part of Belgium, the western counties ol 
England, the basins of the Seine, Loire, Garonne, 
and Rhone in France, the northern part of Switzer- 
land, the plains of Lombardy, Hungary, Walachia, 
and Bulgaria, nearly the whole of Apulia, and lastly 
southern and western Sicily belong to the tertiary 
formations. Granite, gneiss, syenite, and the cal- 
careous rocks, frequently mixed with mica and slate, 
are the principal rocks of Europe. Iron, salt, coal, 
copper, tin, lead, mercury, silver, zinc, cobalt, arsenic, 
nickel, Ac., are found in various parts of Europe, ana 
Some of them in great abundance, but gold is very 
rare in this quarter of the globe. The north of Italy, 
and the islands of the Archipelago, yield the baft 
kinds of marble known. Sulphur, vitriol ammonia, 
nitre, serpentine, and porcelain day abound in several 
parts of Europe. 

Climate, Vegetation, Ac. — Europe enjoys the great 
advantage of lying almost wholly within the temper- 
ate zone. A small portion of it indeed, comprising Lap* 
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Imd »n d the north coast of Rnsda, does extend beyond 
the Arctic circle, but it nowhere reaches to the line of 
perpetual congelation. On the other hand the most 
Jouthem point of Europe does not reach within 12° of 
the Tropic, nor even attain a zone where snow is a 
rare phenomenon. Another great advantage is the 
(Treat extent of its maritime boundaries, the European 
continent being, as already stated, a great peninsula, 
again divided into several peninsulas. This frequent 
mixture of sea and land tends to diffuse over the 
latter the equable temperature of the ocean. It is 
also the means of conveying to the land an immense 
quantity of vapour, which, falling in rain, furnishes 
to 'the atmosphere an accession of heat. It is well 
known that the west coasts are in general more warm 
and humid than those that face the east. Now this 
difference of climate is due wholly to the difference 
between the ruling winds. The south-west wind, 
which is in reality the warm equatorial current of 
the atmosphere, flowing first north but gradually di- 
verted towards the east by its greater velocity as com- 
pared with that of the regions it traverses, is the 
predominating wind of Western Europe. In Ireland 
the south-west wind, warm and humid, prevails 
during nine months of the year; on the Continent, 
its duration, strength, and temperature, deoline uni- 
formly towards the east. At St. Petersburg it is 
■till the prevalent wind, but further east it gives way 
to the cold and dry north-east wind, which is in re- 
ality the polar current of the atmosphere, flowing ori- 
ginally south, but diverted westward by its smaller 
velocity as compared with that of the regions it 
tra\ erses. From this it will be evident that the 
heat and moisture of the equatorial zone are contin- 
ually flowing into the atmosphere of Europe. But 
this effect is greatly heightened by an oceanic cur- 
rent The equatorial current of the ocean runs west ; 
but being checked by the American continent it turns 
north, flows round the Gulf of Mexico, and then, 
under the name of the Gulf -stream, runs at a little 
distance from the coasts of the United States, and 
passing south of Newfoundland, falls with a relatively 
high temperature chiefly on the shores of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Norway. At the same time the north 
shores of Europe are guarded from accumulation of 
ice by fortunate accidents of structure. The great 
projection of the continent west of the Obi, and the 
position of Novaia Zemlia, stretching forward to lat. 
77°, screen Europe effectually from the ice formed 
on the north shores of Sil>eria. This ice, when it 
breaks up, drifts to Greenland, the east coasts of 
which are never open, while the west shores of Nor- 
**y in the same Latitude are never closed. Thus it 
appears, that many circumstances concur to favour 
Europe generally with a peculiarly genial climate, 
*n which the vicissitudes of season are felt without 
their rigour, and the luxuriance of nature is so far 
subdued as never to overpower the efforts of in- 
dustry. 

With respect to the vegetable kingdom, Europe 
he conveniently divided into four zones. The 
brat or most northern is that of fir and birch. This may 
be subdivided into the zones of lichen, birch, and fir. 
The heights inaccessible to other vegetation up to the 
buffers of perpetual snow are occupied by lichens, the 
niost valuable of which are the reindeer-moss and the 
Iceland-moss. The birch reaches almost to the North 
t^ape; the fir ceases a degree further south. The 
cultivation of grain extends further in these rude 
Jjtttudei than might be at first supposed. Barley 
JJPcas even under the 70th parallel; wheat ceases at 
fwL ^ Norw »y. ®2° in Sweden. In the country of 
the Samoyedes, in East Russia, the limit of barley is 
to about 07*. Within this zone, the south limit of 
which extends from lat 04° in Norway to lat 62° in 
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Russia, agriculture has little Importance, its tnf»*M. 
tante being chiefly occupied with the care of reindeer 
or chttle, and in fishing. The next zone, which may 
be called that of the oak and beech, and oereal pro* 
duce, extends from the limit above-mentioned to the 
48th parallel The Alps, though beyond the limit, 
by reason of their elevation belong to thfo none, in 
the moister parts of which cattle husbandry has been 
brought to perfection. Next we find the zone of the 
chestnut and vine, occupying the Bpaoe between the 
48th parallel and the mountain chains of South 
Europe. Here the oak still flourishes; but the pine 
species become rare. Rye, which characterizes the 
preceding zone, on the Continent, gives way to wheat, 
and in toe south portion of it to maize also. The 
fourth zone, comprehending the south peninsulas, is 
that of the olive and evergreen woods. The orange 
flourishes in the south portion of it, and rice is cul- 
tivated in a few spots, in North Italy and East 
Spain. The deciduous oak here give* place to the 
evergreen and cork oaks, with edible aooma. The 
lines which define the region favourable to the growth 
of each plant generally incline south towards the 
east; but it is otherwise with the vine, olive, and a 
few other plants within certain limits. The cultiva- 
tion of the vine begins on the coast of France, in lat 
48°, passes north of Paris, in lat. 49°, and goes still 
further north in Germany, where it reaches its north 
limit; it is still, however, carried on with suooess on 
the Volga, in lat. 50 u . 

The zoology of Europe offers little for remark. 
The reindeer and polar bears are peculiar to the 
north. The south alone has lizards and serpents. In 
the forests of Poland and Lithuania the unis or bo* 
nasus, a species of wild ox, is still occasionally met 
with. Bears and wolves still inhabit the forests and 
mountains; but in general cultivation and population 
have expelled wild animals. The domesticated ani- 
mals are nearly the same throughout. The ass and 
mule lose their size and beauty north of the Pyrenees 
and Alps. A few camels are bred in the neighbour- 
hood of Siena, in Italy, in which country also buffa- 
loes are used for draught The Mediterranean Sea 
has many species of fish, but no great fishery; the 
north seas, on the other hand, are annually filled with 
countless shoals of a few species, chiefly the herring, 
mackerel, cod, and salmon. The fisheries thus aris- 
ing are intrinsically valuable, and have unquestion- 
ably exercised a great influence on the early history 
and advancement of north-western Europe. 

Ethnography and Language . — Europe is occupied 
by many different races, wholly distinct or very re- 
motely connected. The Celts once possessed the west 
of Europe, from the Alps to the British Islands. The 
names Alps and Albion, it may be observed, are 
derived from the same Celtic root, alb, white. Hie 
Celtic language, at the present day, is spoken only in 
the Scotch Highlands and the Hebrides (Gaelic), In 
some parts of Ireland (Erse), in Wales (Cymric), and 
in Brittany (Armorican). In Spain, as in Britain, the 
Celts were driven to the west ride; the east shores, the 
Pyrenees, and part of Aquitania were held by the 
Iberians, of whom the Basques are now tbeWepre- 
> entatives. Their language, the Eakuara, has n q 
discoverable affinity with any other; and the Basques 1 
are the only European race who cannot be traoed 
into Asia. Next to the Celtic comes the Teutonic 
race, comprehending the Get manic aud the Scandi- 
navian branches. The former includes the Germans^ 
the Dutch, and the English, speaking each their own 
tongue, and the Goths, who have long since dis- 
appeared as a separate people. The S c a nd i n avians 
Banes and Norwegians chiefly, colonized Ic e l a nd and 
the Faroe Islands, Shetland, Orkney, ta, and sent 
considerable colonies to England also ; and traces of 
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iheir presence in Ireland may be discerned even in 
Ptolemy’s map of that island, a.d. 160. The litera- 
ture of this race goes back to pagan times, and is 
extremely abundant To the east, in general, of the 
Teutonic race, though sometimes mixed with it, 
come the Slavonians, that is, the Poles, the Czechs 
or Bohemians, Esthonians, the Servians, Croatians, 
about one- third of the population of Hungary, and 
the Russians. The Wends or Veneti, formerly a 
powerful nation on the south shores of the Baltic, 
but now absorbed in the German name, were of this 
raoe. An offset of the same stock penetrated to the 
head of the Adriatic Sea, and founded Venice. In 
the south and south-east of Europe are the offspring 
of the Pelasgian stock, speaking the Greek and Latin, 
whioh latter absorbed the Etruscan and other lan- 
guages of ancient Italy. Greek was the language 
not merely of the Grecian peninsula, but of all the 
islands and Asiatic shores of the ^Elgean Sea. Modern 
Greek or Romaic is spoken within a comparatively 
limited range, and differs from the ancient tongue 
chiefly in having lost many grammatical inflexions ; 
hence it is called Aplo- Hellenic or Simple Greek. 
Modern literary Greek, however, preserves many 
inflexions which have been loBt to the popular speech. 
The Albanians on the west side of the Grecian pen- 
insula are probably sprung from the ancient Illyrian 
and Dacian population of the Illyrian mountains. 
At the present day the language of the Skipetars 
(as they call themselves) contains mnch Slavonic and 
other foreign elements. The Teutonic, Slavonic, 
Greek, and Latin (with the modern tongues derived 
from them) all belong to what is called the Indo- 
European or Aryan family of languages. Turkish 
tribes occupied the steppes north of the Black Sea, 

E robably at an early age. At present the Bashkirs 
l the South Ural are of Turkish race, to which 
belong also the Tatars (Tartars) of Kasan, those of 


the Crimea, and the Nogays on the Don. The Otto- 
man or Othman Turks (so named from their early 
Sultan, Othman or Osman), after being settled for 
ages in Asia Minor, at length took Constantinople 
in 1453, and established their empire in Europe. 
Previous to thiB event a body of Turcomans had 
forced their way into Macedonia, where their de- 
scendants still remain. The fishing and hunting 
tribes of North Siberia also took part in this west 
movement, and the Finns, advancing from the Obi, 
settled themselveB in the countries now called Lap- 
land and Finland. Higher up, from the banks of 
the Irtish, other hordes of the same nation, mingled 
with and led by Turks and Mongols, poured down 
on the valley of the Danube in the ninth century, 
and founded the Kingdom of Hungary. The lan- 
guage of the Magyars, as the Hungarians call them- 
selves, has not yet lost all resemblance to that of 
the Ostiaks on the Obi, though it is most nearly 
related to the Finnish. The moonvenienoe arising 
from diversity of speech is much diminished in 
Europe by the great predominance of the languages 
of the Indo-European family, whioh are spoken by 
nine-tenths of the whole population; the Teutonic 
group numbering about 120,000,000 ; the Slavonic, 
116,000,000; the Latin, 106,000,000. The total 
population is about 393,000,000. (See Ethnology.) 

Religion . — The prevailing religion is the Christian, 
embracing the Roman Catliolio Church, which is 
the most numerous, the various sects of Protestants 
(Lutheran, Calvinistic, Anglican, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Mennonites, Quakers, Unitari- 
ans, Moravians, &c.), and the Greek Church. A 
part of the inhabitants profess the^Jewish, a part 
the Mohammedan religion. Among the Laplanders 
and Samoiedes there are also some heathens. 

Political Divisions . — The following are at present 
the states of Europe : — 


States 

Area in Eng. 
sq miles 

Population 

Designation 

Capital 

Andorra,. 

Austria-Hungary, 

17B 

6,000 

Republic 

Andorra la Vleja. 

240,942 

46,868,000 

0,600 



Liechtenstein 

70 

Principality, 

Liechtenstein. 

Bosnia, Herzegovina, dec., 

23,202 

1,668,000 

Occupied by Austria, . . 

Bosna-SeraL 

Belgium, 

11,373 

14,776 

0,088,000 

2,449,600 

80.000 

38.041,000 



Denmark, 


Copenhagen. 

Paris. 

Faroe Islands and Iceland, 
France, 

40,270 

204,092 

Republic, 

Germany 

208,830 

50.307.000 

41.005.000 



Great Britain and Ireland, . . 

120,979 

Kiugdom 

London. 

European possessions, .... 
Greece 

119 

26,014 

211,000 

2,434,000 



Holland 

12,048 

110,646 

0% 

6, 180^000 
82,460,000 
230,600 
13,000 
228,000 
6,429.000 
6,912,600 



Italy, 



Luxemburg 

Grand-duchy, 

Luxemburg. 

Monaco. 

Monaco 

8 

Principality, 

Montenegro, 

3,630 

86,038 

48,307 

Principality, 

Cetignd. 

Lisbon. 

Portugal 

Kingdom, 

Roumania 

Kingdom, 

Bucharest 

Russia and Poland, 

1,951,361 

144,265 

103,071,000 

2.673.000 
9,600 

2.494.000 
18,089,600 

Empire, 

Bt Petersburg. 
Helsingfors. 

San Marino. 
Belgrade. 

Madrid. 

Htpdhholm. 

Finland 

Grand-duchy, 

San Marino 

82 

Republic, 

Servia, 

19,060 

197,067 

Kingdom, 

Spain, 

Kingdom 

Sweden and Norway— 

Kingdom, 

Sweden, 

172,876 

6,136,600 

2,240,000 

Norway, 

124,446 


Christiania. 

Switzerland, 

16,976 

8,315,600 

Confederatlve Republic, 

Berne. 

Turkey, 

66,070 

24,380 

6,100,000 

2.641.000 

1.092.000 

Emnire 

Constantinople. 

Sofia. 

Bulgaria,. 

Principality, , 

Eastern Roumelia, 

13,700 

Joined to Bulgaria, 

Phllippopolis. 


EUROTAS, a river of southern Greece (Pelopon- 
nesus), now called the Iris and Niris in the upper, 
and the BasiUpotamo (King’s River) in the lower 
part of its oourse, flows in a southerly direction 
through the valley between the ranges of Taygetus 
and Parbon, and enters the upper part of the Gulf 
of Kolokythia. Its banks ana the dry parts of its 
bed are overgrown with a profusion of reeds, and 


hence the well-known appellation of the * ready 
E urotas * given to it by the ancient poets. 

BURY ALUS. — 1, One of the Greek heroes of 
the siege of Troy. — 2. One of the companions of 
ASneas, famous for his friendship with Nisus, with 
whom he was killed, sftejr having forced his way 
with him into the enemy’s camp. 

EUBYDIOE. Among the many women of an- 
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■ i nine, the most oelebrated la 
who died by the bite of a aer- 
Inoonsolable for her loss, de- 
■ world, and, by the oharms of 
feraal deities to grant him per- 
back. This they granted, on 
ild not look round upon her till 
upper world. Forgetting his 
•ok, and lost her for ever. This 
Mfl onen xonued a fine subject for poets — as 
Mr Virgil in the Georgies (book iv.), and for Pope 
£ Ms Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 

. EURYNOME, the daughter of Oceanus; accord- 
ing to. Hesiod, the mother of the Graces (which see). 

IStTSEBlUS, sumamed PamphUus, the father of 
ecclesiastical history, was bom in Palestine about 
265 * 4 , 0 ., and died about 840. About 315 he was 
appointed Bishop of Csesarea. He was at first op- 
posed to the Anans, but afterwards became their 
advocate, and with them condemned the doctrines of 
Athanasius. His ecclesiastical history, written, like 
his other works, in Greek, is contained in ten books, 
and extends from the birth of Christ to 824. The 
best editions are that of Valesius (Paris, 1659-73, 
foL), and that of Beading (Cambridge, 1720, foL) 
It has been translated into English by Parker (1703), 
Cater (1736), and Dalrymple (1778). Of his Chro- 
nicon, with the exception of some fragments of the 
original, we have only an Armenian translation and 
the Latin version of Jerome. Besides these there 


are yet extant fifteen books of his Prseparatio Evan- 
gelu-a, winch is particularly valuable for the extracts 
it contains from lost philosophical works. Of the 
twenty books of bis Demon stratio Evangelica, in 
which he showB the superiority of Christianity to 
Judaism, we have only ten imperfectly preserved; 
and, finally, a life, or rather eulogium, of Constan- 
tine. Notices of his life may be found in the above- 
quoted edition of Valesius. liis honesty aB an his- 
torian was fiercely attacked by Gibbon; and although 
other writers have defended him against the charge 
of dishonesty, Eusebius himself makes admissions 
that throw suspicion on the credibility of his history. 

EUSTACHIO, Babtolomeo, a physician and an- 
atomist, bom at San Severino, in the march of An- 
cona, soon after 1500; died at Rome about 1574. 
He studied Latin, Greek, and Arabic at Rome, and 
devoted himself to the various departments of medi- 
cal science, more particularly those which relate to 
the structure of Hie human body, and was made 
physician to the Cardinals Carlo Borromeo and 
Giulio della Rovera, he was also appointed professor 
in the Collegio della Sapienza at Rome. There is 
hardly any part of anatomical science which he did 
not enrich by profound researches or important dis- 
coveries. Some of the parts discovered by him have 
received their names from Him thus the canal that 
unites the internal ear with the back part of the 
mouHi is called the euttachxan tube; bo also the eut- 
tarfiian valve of the heart Among his works are 
his Tabula Anatomic®, consisting of plates illustra- 
tive of the human body, engraved in 1552, but not 
published till 1714 (Rome, fol.) The text of this 
work has never been found. Albinos published an 
excellent commentary on these tables (Leyden, 1744, 
fol.) Another of his works, De Anatomicorum Con- 
troversiis, is also lost Besides these we have many 
other valuable works by him. Boerhaave published 
40 edition of them at Leyden, 1707, which was re- 
printed at Delft, 1786. 

EUSTATluS, St., one of the Leeward Islands, 
15 miles sooth-east of Sabs, and 11 north-west of 
St Christopher's, is a huge rock, rising out of the 
waves^ in the form of a pyramid, 29 miles in dream- 
foams. Sugar, cotton, and maize are raised here; 


but the principal production is tohtooo, which Is cul- 
tivated on the sides of the pyramid to its very top. 
There j(a but one landing-place, and that, though 
difficult of aooess, Is strongly fortified. The number 
of Inhabitants, which amounted in 1780 to 25 , 000 , 
has dwindled down to about 1900. The Dutoh occu- 
pied without colonizing this island about the year 
1600. The first Dutoh settlement was made in 1685 . 
In the year 1665 it was captured by an English 
expedition. After being in the hands both of the 
English and the French at different times, its posses 
sion was finally secured to Holland by the Peaoe of 
Ryswick in 1697. In 1781 a large naval and military 
force, under Admiral Rodney, compelled the inhabit- 
ants, who were incapable of defence, to submit at 
discretion. The English commanders, under the 
pretence that the people of the island had supplied 
the United States of America with naval stores, 
confiscated all private property, and at one blow re- 
duced the unfortunate inhabitants to poverty. In 
the same year, however, the island was retaken by 
a small body of French troops under the command 
of the Marquis de BouilR St. Eustatius was again 
attacked by the British in 1809, and compelled to 
submit; but in 1814 the Dutch government waa 
restored. 

EUTERPE, one of the Muses, considered as pre- 
siding over lyric poetry, because Hie invention of Hie 
flute is ascribed to her. She is usually represented 
as a virgin crowned with flowers, having a flute in 
her hand, or with various instruments about her. As 
her name denotes, she is the inspirer of pleasure. 
See Musxh 

EUTROPIUS, Flaviub, a Latin historian, who, 
as he himself informs us, bore arms under the Em- 
peror Julian. The place of his birth and his history 
are unknown to us. He flourished about 360 a.t>. 
His abridgment of the history of Rome (Breviarium 
Histori® Roman®), written in a perspicuous style, 
reaches from the foundation of the city to the time 
of the Emperor Valens, to whom it is dedicated. 
The most esteemed editions are those of Haverkamp 
(Leyden, 1729), Verheik (Leyden, 1762, two vols.), 
Tzschucke ( Leipzig, 1 804 ), and Droysen (Berlin, 1878). 

EUTYCHES, a celebrated heresiarch who lived 
during the first half of the fifth century. He was 
archimandrite or superior of a monastery near Con- 
stantinople, and was an ardent friend of Nestorianism, 
which taught that thore were two distinct persona in 
Jesus Christ; but he himself fell into the opposite 
extreme, and declared that after the incarnation 
there was only a divine nature in Christ under tho 
appearance of a human body. For holding this doc- 
trine he was excommunicated by the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 448, but the sentence was reversed by 
what is called the 'Robber Council’ of Ephesus In 
449. The two parties now become only more em- 
bittered against each other, and carried on the 
contest with greater obstinacy, each in turn hurling 
anathemas and sentences of excommunication against 
the other. At last the Council of Chalcedon in 451 
condemned both the doctrines of Eutycbes and those 
of the Nestorians. Eutyches, expelled from hip 
monastery, disappeared from the scene; but his sect^ 
under the name of the Monophysites, continued to 
maintain itself in the East for a long time after, fa 
spite of the peroecuHons of the church and the em- 
perors. See MoBOPHTsms. 

EUXANTHIC ACID (C IV H„O w ). In combina- 
tion with magnesia it forms Indian yellow or purree. 
By extracting with water, and boiling the residue with 
hydrochloric add, euxanthic add deposits in groups 
of yellow needles on cooling. It is soluble in al co hol 
and ether, but sparingly in cold water. With me- 
tallic oxides it forms salts called aue antkat a; thaw 
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with the alkalies end earths are soluble in 

water; the others are Insoluble. They are almost all 
of a yellow odour. When the add or baric euxan- 
ttyate is heated, water and carbonic add are liberated, 
am a neutral yellow crystalline body, euxanthone, 
is formed. Both the add and euxanthone give 
chlorine a nd nitr o- substitution compounds. 

EUXENTTE, a mineral of very complex compo- 
sition, which contains the rare elements niobium, 
titanium, uranium, yttrium, cerium, lanthanum, 
along with caldum, magnesium, iron, and aluminium. 
It is met with at different localities in Norway, but 
(a rare. It is sometimes crystallized, but more com- 
monly massive, black with vitreous lustre. It is not 
acted on by adds, but is decomposed by add sulphate 
of potassium. 

BUXINE (Pontus Euxinus), the andent name for 
the Black Sea. 

EVANDER, the dvilizer of Latium, the son, 
according to one account, of Hermes and an Arcadian 
nymph; according to another, of Eohemus and Tim- 
andra. About sixty years before the Trojan war he 
was compelled to quit the town of Pallantium in Ar- 
cactya, some say in consequence of a civil strife, and 
others in consequence of having killed his father. He 
betook himself to Italy along with a colony of Pelas- 
gians, defeated and slew Herilus, king of Preneste, 
established himself with his compatriots in Latium, 
and built, at the foot of the Palatine Hill, on the 
banks of the Tiber, a town, to which he gave the 
name of Pallantium. The Roman legends represent 
him as teaching the Latins the use of the alphabet, 
and the arts of agriculture and music, softening their 
fieroe manners by the introduction of more humane 
laws, and introducing among them the worship of the 
Lycasan Pan, Heracles, Demeter, Ac. In the ri£neid 
Virgil brings his hero vEneas into connection with 
Evander, who giveB him a favourable reception, and 
becomes his ally against the Latins. Divio p honours 
were paid to Evander by the inhabitants of Pallan- 
tium m Arcadia. 

EVANGELICAL, a word literally signifying 
‘pertaining to the gospel’ (Greek, euanyelion), and 
used in different senses. In one of its senses it is a 
term used to qualify certain doctrinal views, etueci- 
ally Btrong views on the question of the atonement, 
justification by faith, and allied doctrines. In this 
sense the word, when applied to a whole church, is in 
Scotland almost synonymous with orthodox. In 
England, on the other hand, the Evangelical or Low 
Church party is looked upon as extreme in its views, 
and is distinguished from the orthodox party, which 
bolds the doctrines above specified in a more mode- 
rate form. When used in a less general sense some- 
thing more is implied in the word. When we speak 
of an evangelical minister, for example, we mean not 
only that he is ‘sound’ in the faith, but that he ex- 
hibits peculiar attachment to sound doctrine and pe- 
culiar fervency in preaching it So also when we 
speak of an evangelical sermon, such a one is meant 
as contains sound doctrine warmly set forth and in- 
culcated In another sense the term is applied in 
Germany to Protestants as distinguished from Ro- 
man Catholics, inasmuch as the former recognize no 
standard of faith exoept the writings of the evange- 
lists and the other books of the Bible, and more espe- 
cially to the national Protestant Church formed in 
Prussia in 1817 by a union of the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic churches. See Luth eranh. Reformed Church. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, an association 
of members of the different sections of the Christian 
church, organized in London in 1846, the preparatory 
measures having been devised at a conference of 
friends of Christian onion held in Liverpool in the 
previous year. The assembly at Liverpool was con- 


vened by a Scottish circular addressed to the evan- 
gelical churches in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
signed by ministers and other office-bearers of the 
Free Church, United Secession, Belief, Reformed 
Presbyterian, Original Secession, Congregationalism 
and Baptist churches. This preliminary mee ting , 
which was crowned with success, was followed^ 
1846 by the meeting in London, when the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance was formally instituted. At this meet- 
ing was adopted a doctrinal basis, which it had been 
the chief business of the Liverpool conference to dis- 
cuss and arrange, and which is, in effect, the recog- 
nition by the members of the divine inspiration, au- 
thority, and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures; the 
right of private judgment in their interpretation; the 
unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity of persons 
therein; the doctrine of human depravity by the fall; 
the incarnation, atonement, and intercession of the 
Son of God; justification by faith alone; the work 
of the Spirit; the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, the final judgment of the world; 
the eternal blessedness of the righteous, and the 
eternal punishment of the wicked; the divine insti- 
tution of the Christian ministry; and the obligation 
of baptism and the Lord’s supper; it being under- 
stood that the summary of doctrines is not to be re- 
garded as a creed or confession, but simply as distin- 
guishing the class of persons whom it is desirable to 
embrace within the Alliance. The Alliance has held 
annual conferences at Manchester, Edinburgh, Bris- 
tol, Glasgow, Liverpool, &c., and has struck its roots 
deeply in every part of Britain. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, a religious 
sect founded in America about the beginning of this 
century by a Lutheran preacher colled* Charles Al- 
brecht, who was born in Pennsylvania, 1759. In 
their form of doctrine and mode of worship they 
resemble the Methodists. In 1887 their numbers in 
the United States were about 133,000. 

EVANGELICAL UNION, the name under which 
the sect familiarly known as the Morisonians, which 
took its rise in Scotland in 1840, organized itself as a 
separate church. The originator of the body was 
the Rev. James Morison, a minister of the United 
Secession Church at Kilmarnock, who taught doc- 
trines which were considered to be at variance with 
those laid down in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. His most distinctive doctrine was on the 
subject of the atonemei t, with regard to which he 
maintained that Christ died for all men without ex- 
ception, and therefore it was the bounden duty of 
every human being to believe in his own personal 
salvation. Another of his doctrines was that man 
possessed the ability of exercising saving faith by his 
own unaided faculties, and irrespectively altogether 
of the Holy Spirit, and that therefore it was both 
unnecessary and unscriptural to pray for strength to 
enable us to believe. Election he admitted to he 
eternal, personal, and unconditional, but held that it 
came in the order of nature, not before, as Calvinists 
maintained, but after the purpose of atonement Fof 
holding and proclaiming these sentiments Mr. Mori- 
son was suspended from the ministry of the United 
Secession Church. Three other ministers were ejected 
from the body on similar grounds. They then began 
actively to promulgate their views, and in a short 
time they succeeded in gaining a considerable num- 
ber of supporters, a number of whom belonged to the 
Independent body. At length, in May, 1848, they 
formed themselves into a separate Christian deno- 
mination, under the name of the Evangelical Union. 
The views of the members had before this time un- 
dergone considerable modifications. They 40 longer 
believed in divine grace as special to beneven, but 
maintained it to be common to all men. and capable 
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of being resisted and effectually overcome. They 
. taught election to be unconditional, but 

" Ine foreknowledge of future faith. 

JnTpoint "of oburoh government the Evangelical 
Union was an Independent or congregational body. 
A conference was held yearly in Glasgow, which, 
however, exercised no judicial control overthe pastors 
or congregations, but consulted for the general in- 
terests of the whole, managed the affairs of the 
Missions, Ac. In 1896 most of the churches of the 
Evangelical Union united with the other Congrega- 
tional churches in Scotland, the congregations then 
belonging to the body being about ninety in number. 

• EVANGELIST ISLANDS, or Islands of Di- 
ruction, a group of four islands off the west coast 
of Patagonia, near the west entrance of the Strait 
of Magellan, to which they form an excellent guide. 
They are rugged and barren, and much frequented 
by seals and sea birds. With Borne other islands 
farther to the west they form a group known as the 
Twelve Apostles. 

EVANGELISTS, the writers of the history, or 
doctrines, precepts, actions, life, and death of Christ; 
in particular, the four evangelists, or writere of the 
four gospels , Si. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and 
St. John. The ancient symbols of these evangelists 
were : a man's face for St. Matthew, a lion for St. 
Mark, an ox for St. Luke, and a flying eagle for 
St. John. See the separate articles, also Gospel. 
Tn Ephesians iv. 11, St. Paul uses the word in a 
wider sense to describe a certain official of the early 
church whom he distinguishes from both the apostle 
or prophet and the pastor. 

EVANS, Marian. Seo Eliot, George. 

EVANS, Sir George Dk Laoy, a British general, 
was born at Moig in Ireland in 1787, and died in 
London, January 9, 1870. Joining the Indian army 
in 1806 as a volunteer, he received an ensigney in 
the 22nd Regiment of Foot in 1807, in which year 
he took part in the war against Aineer Khan. In 
1812 he joined the army of Wellington in the 
Peninsula, and was present at most of the principal 
battles and sieges of that war, throughout which he 
distinguished himself by his eagerness to join the 
moBt hazardous expeditions. In the beginning of 
1814 he was sent to America, and at the battle of 
Bladensburg (August 24, 1814) had two horses Bhot 
under him. At the head of 100 men he forced 
the capitol at Washington. He was twice wounded 
before New Orleans in December, 1814, and was on 
that account sent home to England, where he recov- 
ered just in time to be able to join Wellington at 
Quatre-Bras and Waterloo. After the Peace of 
Paris, Evans retired into private life, from which he 
next emerged as a supporter of the reform agitation 
in the reign of William IV. In 1830 he was 
elected member for Rye, but lost his seat at the 
general election in the same year. In 1831 he was, 
however, again returned to Parliament for Rye; 
and in 1833 he was elected by Westminster, which 
he represented for many years. In 1835, the British 
government having permitted Spain to raise 10,000 
troops in Britain to act against Don Carlos, Evans 
accepted the command of this force, which, al- 
though raised from the lowest classes of the popu- 
lation, be succeeded in converting into an army of 
excellent and well-disciplin^l soldiers, and was able 
to render splendid servioe against the Carl is tn. In 
1837 be returned to England, and was made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath. In 1846 he was raised 
to the rank of major-general. At the outbreak of 
the Crimean war he was appointed to the command 
of the aeoond division of the British army, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of the Alma, the 
"tag* of Sebastopol, and the battle of Inkermann, to 
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be preeent at which he rose from a sick-bed. For 
his services he reoeived the thanks of the House of 
Commons, the Grand Cross of the Bath, and ho had 
the cross of a grand offioer of the Legion of Honour 
conferred on him by Napoleon III. He now re- 
sumed his seat in the House of Commons, in w hic h, 
on every opportunity, he attacked the practice of 
selling commissions in the army. 

EVANSVILLE, a town in the United States, in 
the state of Indiana, capital of the oounty of Van- 
derburg, on a height above the Ohio, 140 miles 
south-west of Indianopolia. It contains, besides 
churches and sohoola, public libraries, oity hall, court- 
house, art gallery, a national marine hospital erected 
by the general government, a fine temperance hall, 
custom - house, Ac. Coal and iron abound in the 
neighbourhood. It is an important railway and 
commercial centre, and has wool, leather, iron, flour, 
and other industries. The inhabitants include a 
large proportion of Germans. Pop. In 1870, 21,830; 
in 1880, 29,280; in 1890, 50,756; in 1900, 59,007. 

EVAPORATION, the formation of vapour at the 
free surface of a liquid. Evaporation is distinguished 
from ebullition, or boiling, during which vaponr is 
formed in large quantities within the liquid, or lb ore 
frequently beneath the liquid at the surface of the 
containing vessel, and rises in bubbles to the fren 
surface. When the surface of a liquid is exposed to 
a space that is either vacuous or filled with gases or 
vapours different in composition from that of tho 
liquid in question, evaporation takes place. A por- 
tion of the liquid escapes in the gaseous form from 
the general mass, and, rising into the space, spreads 
through it according to the laws of diffusion of gases. 
Supposing the tomi>erature of tho space above tho 
liquid to be uniform, the evaporation proceeds (pro- 
vided there is a sufficient ouantity of liquid) until 
the spare is uniformly filled with vapour : and tho 
whole quantity that rises into the space depends, for 
any particular liquid, solely on the dimensions of 
the space and on the temperature of it. The presence 
of other gases or vapours does not interfere with 
the action, except in making it slower than it would 
be were the space vacuous. A space thus filled with 
the maximum quantity of vapour corresponding to 
the temperature of it iB said to be saturated. If the 
dimensions of the space be diminished, a portion of 
the vapour is forced to condense ; if the temperature 
of the space falls, a portion of the vapour condenses 
also; while if the temperature of the space is in- 
creased, the dimensions remaining unchanged, the 
space ceases to be saturated, because the quantity of 
the vapour that corresponds to saturation is greater 
the higher the temperature. Consequently, if there 
is a supply of the liquid present, more of it will rise 
in vapour. — When there is not a sufficient quantity 
of liquid present to saturate the space completely, 
the whole of the Iiouid evaporates, and the vapour 
diffuses uniformly through the space. The space 
then said to be non-saturated ; if there is present 
one-half or a quarter of the maximum quantity of 
the vapour that the space could contain at the 
temperature, it is said to be half -saturated, or quar- 
ter - saturated. If under these circumstadeee tho 
temperature of the space is reduced gradually, tj o 
point is at last reached at which the amount of 
vapour present completely saturates the space: any 
farther reduction will cause some of the vapour to 
condense as dew. The point of temperature at 
which this takes place is called the deie-poinf. It is 
by finding the dew-point that the determination of 
the hygrometric condition of the atmeephera is 
effected must simply and most accurately. Bee 
HYGROMETER. 

EVE. See Adam. 
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EVELYN, John, a miscellaneous writer of the 
seventeenth century, bom at Wotton, in Surrey, 
October 81, 1620; died there, February 27, 1706. 
After completing hia course at Oxford he began to 
■tody 1ft w «t tiie Middle Temple. In 1641 he visited 
Flanders, and paid visits to other parts of the Con- 
tinent between 1644 and 1646, and again between 
1649 and 1662. He made some efforts in favour of 
the royal cause in 1669, on which account he was 
much favoured by Charles IL after his Restoration. 
In 1662 he published his Sculpture, or the History 
and Art of Chalcography or Engraving on Copper, 
8vo, reprinted in 1755. On the foundation of the 
Royal Society he was nominated one of the first 
fellows, and at its meetings he read a discourse on 
forest-trees, which formed the basis of his most cele- 
brated publication. This was Sylva, or a Discourse 
of Forest-trees, and the Propagation of Timber in 
His Majesty's Dominions; to which is annexed 
Pomona, or an Appendix concerning Fruit-trees in 
relation to Cyder, Ac. (1664, folio). In the reign of 
James IL Evelyn was one of the commissioners for 
executing the office of privy-seal during the absence 
of the Earl of Clarendon in Ireland. He continued 
in favour at court after the Revolution, and was made 
treasurer of the Greenwich Hospital. He lived toi 
many years at Sayes Court, Deptford, and latterly 
succeeded to his brother’s estate of Wotton, his life 
being that of a loyal, worthy, public-spirited country 
gentleman. Evelyn left a most interesting diary, 
picturing his life from 1641 to 1706, first pub- 
lished along with his correspondence in 1818 (two 
vols. 4to); and in 1825 his miscellaneous works 
were collected and published. A new edition of the 
Diary was issued in 1827, and republished with noteH, 
Ac., in 1858; another, with Life by H. B. Wheatley, 
In 1879 (four vols.). The miscellaneous works in 
elude historical and political tracts, essays on eco 
nomio subjects, gardening, architecture, Ac. 

E VERDIN GEN, the name of a celebrated Dutch 
family of painters. Of these C jssab van Everdingen 
was distinguished as a portrait and historical painter 
and architect He was bora at Alkmaar 1606; died, 
1679. His younger brother, Aldert van Everdinoen, 
was a celebrated landscape-painter, bora at Alkmaar 
1621; died, 1675. His sea pieces, in which he repre- 
sents the disturbed elements with great truth to 
nature, are particularly celebrated. In forest scenes 
too he was a master. He is known also as an able 
engraver by his plates to Renard the Fox. 

EVERETT, Alexander Hill, an American dip- 
lomatist, born at Boston, March 10, 1792; died at 
Canton, May 29, 1847. While studying jurispru- 
dence under John Quincy Adams, he published his 
first essay, in a review called the Monthly Anthology. 
In 1809 he aooompanied Adams to St. Petersburg, 
where the latter had been appointed American min- 
ister plenipotentiary, and in 1812 returned to Ame- 
rica by way of England. On his return he followed 
far a time the legal profession, but three years after 
ha was again in Europe as secretary of legation at 
the Hague. This post he exchanged for that of 
chargi datfairtt in 1818, and he remained at the 
Hague in the latter capacity till 1824. The year 
following he was sent to Spain, and in 1829 returned 
to America, where he was elected to the senate of 
Massachusetts in 1880. In 1840 he was charged 
with a secret mission to Cuba, and in 1846 was sent 
to China, where he died. He is the author, among 
other works, of Europe, or ft General Survey of the 
present Situation of the Principal Powers (Boston, 
1822); America, or a General Survey of the Political 
Situation of the several Powers of the Western Con- 
tinent (Phila. 1827); New Ideas on Population 
(Lend. 1828 ). 


EVERETT, Edwabe, an American statesman 
and author, brother of the preceding, bom at Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, April 11, 1794; died at 
Boston, U.S., January 15, 1865. He was educated 
for the church, but in 1814 was appointed to the 
chair of Greek Literature at Harvard College. To 
qualify himself fully for the duties of this position 
he came to Europe, and spent two yean at the Uni- 
veraity of Gottingen. In 1818 he came to England, 
where he enjoyed the intimacy of Sir Walter Scott, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Romilly, Jeffrey, and 
a number of other distinguished men. He returned 
to America in 1819, and entered on the duties of his 
chair. He also became the editor of the North 
American Review, which he continued to edit till 
1824. In this year he delivered the first of a long 
series of eloquent addresses and speeches, which 
placed him in the first rank of American orators, and 
was elected a member of Congress. In the autumn 
of 1834 he was elected governor of Massachusetts, 
an honour which was accorded to him on two subse- 
quent occasions. In 1840 he was nominated mini* , 
ter plenipotentiary in England. In 1845 he became 
president of Harvard College. In 1852 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State by President Fillmore, 
and in the following year, after his retirement from 
the cabinet, was elected to the Congress as senator 
for Massachusetts ; but a year after he was obliged 
to give in his resignation owing to ill health, and he 
then retired into private life. A collection of Mb 
orations and speeches from 1825-58 has appeared 
in three vols. (1836-50-58). He is also the author 
of A Defence of Christianity, which appeared in 
1814. 

EVERGREENS, plants that retain /their leaves 
in full verdure throughout the winter till the ensu- 
ing spring, when they ultimately fall It was at one 
time a common error to suppose that evergreens 
never part with their loaves. This error was coun- 
tenanced by the Greek mythology, for Theophrastus 
relates that it was reported that in the neighbour- 
hood of Gortynia, in Crete, a plane-tree grew which 
never shed its leaves, being the tree under the shade 
of which Zeus is said to have had his interview with 
Europa. But Theophrastus was himself acquainted 
with the fall of the leaves of the evergreens. The 
cause of the belief that their leaves never fall is that 
they do not fall until the young leaves have begun 
to appear, sp that trees of this sort are never wholly 
without leaves. In warm climates many plants re- 
tain their leaves for several years, but no snob 
plants are to be found native to temperate and polar 
climates. Among the best-known evergreens are 
most of the trees belonging to the order of the Coni- 
fers, the holly and ivy, box, privet; rhododendron, 
myrtle, Ac. 

EVERLASTING FLOWERS, a name applied 
to certain plants belonging to the natural order 
Composite, from the fact that when dried they suffer 
little change in their appearance. By the French 
they are called immortelles, and this name has been 
introduced into our own language as applied to 
wreaths made of such flowers to be placed beside re- 
cent graves as emblems of immortality. Hie plants 
to which this name is peculiarly applied belong to 
the genus Hclichryium , and are natives of Cape Col- 
ony and Australia; but it is also given to members 
of allied genera, such as ArUennaria, Qnaphalium, 
Aphehxu Phcenocoma, Ac. The native women of 
Australia are fond of decorating their hair with the 
flowers of Helichrytum elatum and HeUckrytumbrmc~ 
teatwn. 

EVESHAM, a borough and market town m Jhbg’ 
land, county and 15 miles M of Worcester, beauti- 
fully situated in the vale of the same name; on an 
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acclivity above the Avon, here crossed by a bridge 
of eight arches. It is an ancient place, and was the 
•oene of a battle fought in 1265, which replaced 
Henry IIL on the throne. It had a celebrated 
abbey, of which a fine tower and some other struc- 
tures still remain. A parL borough till 1885, it now 
gives name to a parL division. Market-gardening 
is the chief industry. Pop. (1901), 7101. 

EVIDENCE, in its most general sense, means the 
facts or arguments which establish, or have a ten- 
dency to establish, any conclusions. It may be 
divided into three sorts, mathematical, moral, and 
legal The first is employed in the demonstrations 
which belong to pure mathematics; the second is 
employed in the general affairs of life, and in those 
re asonings which are applied to convince the under- 
standing, in cases not admitting of strict demonstra- 
tion; the third is that which is employed in judicial 
tribunals for the purpose of deciding upon the rights 
and wrongs of litigant parties, and is that of which 
we shall treat here. 

According to the English system of jurisprudence 
in common law trials, it is the province of a jury 
to decide all matters of fact. The verdict of the 
jury is, however, to be given, and the trial is to be 
held in the presence of a judge or judges, who pre- 
side at the trial, and are bound to decide matters of 
law arising in the course of the trial Whenever, 
therefore, a question arises, whether any thing offered 
as proof at such trial is or is not proper to go be- 
fore the jury as evidence, that question is to be 
derided by the court, and, unless permitted by the 
court, it can never legally come to the consideration 
of the jury. Hence, whatever is so permitted to be 
brought before the jury for the purpose of enabling 
them to decide any matter of fact in dispute between 
the parties, is, in a legal sense, evidence, and is so 
called, in contradistinction to mere argument and 
comment. This gives rise to a very important dis- 
tinction at the common law, as to the competency and 
the credibility of evidence. It iB competent, when, by 
the principles of law, it is admissible to establish any 
fact, or has any tendency to prove it. It is credible , 
when, being introduced, it affords satisfactory proof 
of the fact. It follows, therefore, that evidence may 
be competent to be produced before a jury, when it 
may, nevertheless, not amount to credible proof, so 
as to satisfy the mindB of the jury ; and, on the other 
hand, it may be such as, if before them, would 
satisfy their minds of the truth of the fact, but yet, 
by the rules of law, it is not admissible. Whether 
there is any evidence of a fact is a question for the 
court; whether it is sufficient is a question for the 
jury, when the cause is tried by a jury. 

Evidence is, in its nature, divisible into two sorts : 
— first, that which is direct and positive proof of any 
fact ; and, secondly, that which is presumptive and 
circumstantial. It is again divisible, in respect to 
the mode or instruments of proof, into two sorts : — 
first, written evidence; and, secondly, unwritten or 
oral evidence. We are accustomed to consider that 
as direct and positive evidence, which is proved by 
some writing containing a positive statement of the 
facts, and binding the party whom it affects ; or that 
which is proved by some witness, who has, and aver* 
himself to have, positive knowledge thereof, by means 
of his senses. Whenever the fact is not so directly 
Mid positively established, but is deduced from other 
facts in evidence, it 1 b presumptive and circumstantial 
only. Perhaps, in a strictly philosophical sense, much 
of the evidence usually denominated positive is but 
PfMMn ptwe; for there is an admixture in it of some 
yw as tiaoei of presumption, though the presump- 
tion may usually be deemed irresistible proof. For 
Mano^ a promissory note is offered in evidence as 


signed by the defendant; a witness, who attested tfc 
swears to the execution and signature of the defend- 
ant. This is usually deemed positive proof; and yet 
it will be at once perceived that it rests on thecrectt- 
bility of the witness, and the presumption that he has 
sworn what is true, which is a fact that in its nature 
is not capable of absolute proof. But, however thb 
may be, in a practical sense the distinction above 
stated is sufficiently intelligible and well-settled for 
all the purposes of human Ufa. 

L As to presumptive evidence. It must be obvious 
that in a very great proportion of the (mentions of 
fact arising in the litigations before judicial tribu- 
nals, the proofs must be of a merely presumptive 
nature. The want of written proofs ; the death, or 
defect of memory, or treachery of witnesses; the 
temptations to suppress evidence; the very nature of 
the transaction itself, founded in fraud, or in secret 
contrivanoes, or in personal oonfidenoe; all these, 
and many other considerations, require us to recur 
perpetually to presumptive evidence. And espedally 
is this true in respect to public crimes; for theee 
are rarely committed under such droumatanoee 
as lead to positive, unequivocal evidence of them. 
All presumptions are necessarily founded upon the 
concoction which human experience demonstrates 
usually to exist between a certain fact or circum- 
stance, and other facts and dreumstanoea. When 
the one occurs the others are presumed to aooam- 
pany them. Some presumptions of this nature are 
so strong and irresistible that the law adopts them 
as presumptiones juris et de jure. Others, again, are 
left to be judged of according to the weight which 
the court and jury may think them entitled to, taken 
in connection with all the other circumstances of the 
particular case. There are other presumptions, or 
rather circumstances of presumption, which are so 
uncertain and unsatisfactory in their own nature 
that the law rejects them as unworthy of any credit, 
and too unsafe to found any judgment upon. Thus 
it is a general rule that hearsay or mere report and 
reputation of a fact is not evidence, for this amounts 
to no more than the mere declarations of third per- 
sons, not under oath, and of facts of which they may 
have no certain knowledge. Our law generally re- 
quires that every fact to be substantiated against a 
person should be proved by the testimony of a wit- 
ness (when it is to be proved orally) who is sworn 
to speak the truth ; or, if it is dependent upon writ- 
ten evidence, it must be proved by evidence that is 
sanctioned by him, or by which he ought to be bound, 
as imjjorting truth. There are, however, some ex- 
ceptions to this rule. Whenever the hearsay or 
declaration accompanies a fact, or, as it is often ex- 
pressed, is a part of the res gestae, it may be evidence. 
The admission of hearsay, too, is limited in extent, 
even in these classes of cases. It is admitted only 
to prove public or general rights, and matters of 
general reputation. But it is said to be inadmissible 
to prove mere private rights or particular facts ; as, 
for instance, upon a question of boundary, that a post 
was put down in a particular spot ; or in s case of 
birth, that the birth was in a particular place ; or 
that a party has a private right of way. ' Presump- 
tions, favourable or unfavourable, often arise f tnu 
the conduct, or motives, or want of motives, or char- 
acter, or habits of a party, and may justly influence 
the decision of a case. But it would lead us too far 
to enter upon a full illustration of t hese remarks . 
On the subject of presumptions the co m mon law has 
laid down many rules, which, however, in the com- 
pass of this article, it is impossible to enumerate. 

IT. As to oral or unwritten evidence. Having ooa* 
ridered the nature and operation of presum p tive evi- 
dence, we may now pass to a ooca ider mtion of aome 
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ot the r&M of evidenoe m to witnesses — when they 
ere and when they ne not competent to give testi- 
mony. In general, it may be said that all persons 
^not under any known disability are competent wit- 
neeies. The principal ground of incompetency now 
existing in the common law of England is want of 
reason or understanding. Persons insane, lunatics, 
and idiots are incompetent to be witnesses. But 
lunatics and persons temporarily insane are, in their 
lucid intervals or returns of reason, restored to their 
competency. A person deaf and dumb, if he has suf- 
ficient understanding, and can by signs make known 
his thoughts through an interpreter, or otherwise, is 
competent. But a person deaf, dumb, and blind 
would be deemed incompetent. Children are admis- 
sible as witnesses as soon as they have a competent 
share of understanding, and know and feel the nature 
of an oath, and of the obligation to speak the truth. 
There can, therefore, scarcely be assigned any pre- 
cise age for the admission of them as witnesses. And 
the like circumstances would govern the case of per- 
sons whose memory and understanding are greatly 
impaired by age. Another ground of inoompetency 
used to be the want of religious belief. It was held 
that there was no certain sanction or obligatory 
force upon the conscience of a man unless he be- 
lieved that his telling or not telling the truth would 
make him accountable to a Supreme Being for his 
conduct; and that, if he told a falsehood, the Su- 
preme Being would punish him accordingly. The 
law, therefore, required that a person, to be a wit- 
ness, should believe in the existence of a Supreme 
God, to whom he was accountable for his actions. 
The rule was usually laid down in the books with 
this addition— that he should also believe in a future 
state of rewards and punishments. And it waB 
accordingly held by some judges that if he did not 
believe in a state of punishment, but only of reward, 
in a future world, he was not a competent witness, 
although he might believe in punishment in the 
present world for all crimes by the order of Pro- 
vidence. But this doctrine was doubted and denied 
by other judges, who held that if a witness believed 
in a God, and that he would punish him in this 
world if he swore falsely, he was admissible, not- 
withstanding he might not believe in a future state. 
It was formerly also a rule that infidels, or dis- 
believers iff* Christianity, such as Jews, Moham- 
medans, and the various kinds of heathen, were not 
competent witnesses. But affirmations may now be 
made by those holding no religious belief at all, or 
by those objecting to oaths from religious Bcruples, 
in terms of the Evidence Amendment Act, 1869, 
and more particularly by the Oaths Act of 1888. 
A false affirmation renders a person liable to punish- 
ment for perjury equally with a false oath. Infamy 
of character (infamy attaching to a person from 
having been convicted of a crime deemed by the law 
infamous), and the fact of a person’s being legally 
interested in a case, were formerly also held as 
grounds of inoompetency in a witness. But the 
principle of absolutely excluding evidence in the 
cases above mentioned has been abandoned, and the 
objection is now admissible only as affecting the 
credibility, and not the competency of a witness. 
The regulating statutes are 6 and 7 Viet. cap. lxxxv., 
and 14 and 15 Viet. cap. xoix. The former declares 
that no person offered as a witness Bhall hereafter 
be excluded by reason of incapacity from crime or 
Interest from giving evidence on any issne or in- 
quiry, civil or criminal ; and the latter declares that 
even the parties to a oause shall be both competent 
and oompellable to give evidence on behalf of either 
or any of the parties, exoept where the question 
tends to criminate the person examined, Ac. Except 


when the one is accused of injuring the other 
husband and wife are not generally competent to 
give evidence for or against eaoh other in criminal 
cases. Latterly, however, the exceptions to this 
general rule have increased in number, and include 
cases under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
(1885), oertain prosecutions under the Licensing 
Acts, <fcc. By an act passed In 1898, acouaed per- 
sons were enabled to give evidence on their own 
behalf. Witnesses, having first taken the oath or 
affirmation, are usually examined in open court by 
the party on whose behalf thev are brought forward. 
They are then cross-examined by the opposite side, 
after which they may be again examined by their 
own side. Leading questions, that is, such as point 
to a particular answer desired, are not allowed to 
be put exoept in cross-examination. No witness is 
called upon to give an answer that may subject him 
to a criminal prosecution. 

In respect to oral or unwritten evidence, there are 
some other rules which it may not be without UBe to 
state. And, 1, as to admissions. These, when made 
by the party himself, or by his agent in the particular 
transaction, are evidence against him, though not for 
him. If there are Beveral persons having a joint in- 
terest, an admission of one of them in respect to the 
joint interest is evidence against alL So an admission 
of one partner, as to partnership transactions, is evi- 
dence against all the partners. But in cases of crimes 
and torts, the rule is more limited. There the ad- 
mission of one defendant does not affect the others, 
unless it be a part of the res gestce ; or there be proof 
of a common conspiracy or design, and the declarations 
of the party respect that design, and are a part of it, 
or are made in the course of executing ft. But the 
admissions or declarations of an agent are not evi- 
dence against the principal, unless they are made in 
a case within the scope of his employment, or are a 
part of the res gestce. His admissions at another time, 
or in another employment, are not so. What he 
states while he is doing an act, as agent, is evidence ; 
what he states historically afterwards, as to the acts 
and proceedings under his agency, is not, because 
better proof may be obtained, for he may be called 
to appear personally as a witness There is a distinc- 
tion in respect to the effect of admissions. In some 
cases they are conclusive, in some not. They are 
often conclusive when the party has thereby induoed 
another to act, or give credit. In many other cases 
they may be contradicted, where they do not operate 
as a fraud on other persons. — 2. Secondly, in respect 
to confessions. The common law Beems to have taken 
a distinction as to the effect of confessions in civil 
cases and in criminal cases. Generally speaking, they 
are evidence in civil cases as admissions. In criminal 
cases, a free, voluntary confession by a party of bis 
guilt is also evidence, and is sufficient, per se, to found 
a conviction ; but where a confession has been obtained 
by duress, or threats, or by a promise of pardon by 
an agent of the government or the prosecutor, and 
the promise Ib not complied with, the confession oan- 
not be given in evidence. — 3. Thirdly, as to the num- 
ber of witnesses. Generally speaking, by the oommon 
law, the testimony of a single witness, if believed, is 
sufficient to establish any fact. There are, however, 
oertain exceptions : First On an indictment for per- 
jury the evidence of one witness is not sufficient to 
convict, for that would be only oath against oath. 
There muBt be either two witnesses, or strong inde- 
pendent evidence by ciroum stances to corroborate the 
testimony of one. Secondly. In cases of treason, by 
statute in England, there must bs two witnesses to 
the same overt act of treason, or one witness to one, 
and another witness to another overt act of the same 
treason. Any confession would be sufficient* even 
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when made out of court, if proved by witnesses. But 
in regard to collateral facts a single witness is suffi- 
cient? even in cases of treason. 

lit In respect to written evidence. This is divisible 
Into various sorts:— 1. Statutes or acts of the legisla- 
ture. 2. Judgments. Those of the superior courts of law 
are matters of record, and are conclusive. Generally 
speaking, verdicts and judgments are evidence in 
cases between the parties to the suit and privies; 
but they are not evidence in cases between strangers. 
There are some exceptions to the general rule. a. 
The judgment in a suit between Btrangers is some- 
times admissible, as the record of a judgment against 
% principal, who has been convicted of a felony, may 
' be given in evidence against an accessory, b. Judg- 
ments of courts of a peculiar and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion are sometimes conclusive u{>on all persons. Thus 
judgments in rem, in cases of seizures by the exchequer 
and° other courts having exclusive jurisdiction, are 
conclusive. So sentences of ecclesiastical courts in 
cases of which they have exclusive jurisdiction, c. 
Judgments in cases of general rights, as of a right of 
common, a public right of way, a custom, a pedigree, 
&c., are admissible as evidence of such right, custom, 
4c., in suit between third persons. 8. There are 
other judicial proceedings which are not strictly 
matters of record, as decrees in chancery and judg- 
ments in inferior courts, to which, howover, the 
same general principles apply, as matters of evidence, 
as to judgments of record 4. Depositions also, 
awards and examinations by magistrates, are often 
evi lence in cases between the same parties. There 
are also cases in which public writings, not judicial, 
such a* journals of Parliament, public gazette^ rate 
or tax books, ships’ registers, rolls of manor courts, 
corporation books, and books of public entries, 4c. 
&c., are evidence. But to go at large into the dis- 
tinctions applicable to them would occupy too much 


space. 

IV In respect to 'private writings the rules applied 
to oral testimony are generally applicable here. Such 
writings are evidence between parties and privies, but 
not l>etween strangers, except under the limitations 
already stated. There are some few cases in which 
the written statements of the party himself may be 
given in evidence in his own favour, such aH, for 
instance, his account-books, to verify charges made 
bv him in respect to debts and charges, which are 
properly matters of account, such as debits and 
charges for goods sold, for labour and services, and 
for materials furnished. But the most common 


question that i crises in respect to written instruments 
relates to the mode of proving them to bo genuine, 
or what they purport to be. When the original 
instrument is produced, if it is objected to, and there 
is a witness wno subscribed it, he must be called to 
prove the due execution of it by the party whom it 
purports to bind. If the witness be dead, or out of 
the country, the handwriting of the witness must be 
proved by some person acquainted with it, and then 
it will be presumed that the witness saw the due 
execution of It; and it is evidence without further 

C )f. If there is no witness who subscribed it the 
d writing of the party who executed it may be 
proved by some person who is acquainted with it. 
But it is not sufficient to prove it by comparison of 
the handwriting with the known handwriting of the 
party, though such evidence may be admitted in some 
f** 6 * M corroborative evidence. And it has been 
held that in case of deeds even the admission of the 
P«rty that it Is his deed, or that he executed it, is 
®°t» at least where there is a subscribing witness, 
P*cof of the due execution of it If the instrument 
JJ “■*» upon proof of the loss (end the party to whom 
cowogs nay be sworn to prove the Ices) the con- 


tents of it may be established by a copy or other 
proper proof. After an instrument has been vTTimitsd 
thirty yean, and any possession has followed, or right 
been exercised in oonformlty to it, it is admissible 
without any proof by witnesses. In respect to written 
evidenoe a question often occurs how far parole (oral) 
evidence is admissible to control or affect it There 
are two sorts of ambiguities affecting written instru- 
ments. One is called latent ambiguity, and the o ther 
patent ambiguity. The latter is such as appears upon 
the faoe of the instrument itself, from tne doubtful 
nature of tho terms used. The former is where the 
terms of the instrument are of themselves per tain 
and free from doubt; but the ambiguity arises from 
some extrinsic matter or faot, collateral to the instru- 
ment As, for instance, if A grant his manor in B 
to C, and he has two manors in B, the whole diffi- 
culty arisen, not from the instrument itself, but from 
the extrinsic fact that he has two manors, for if he 
had but one that would surely pass. If A devise an 
estate to his nephew B, and he has no such nephew, 
but he has a nephow C, there is the same latent 
ambiguity. In each of these coses, and indeed in all 
cases of latent ambiguity, parole evidenoo is admis- 
sible to show what or who was intended, for as the 
difficulty arises from parole evidenoe, that may also 
be resorted to in order to remove it. But in oases 
of patent ambiguity it is otherwise. Parole evidenoe 
cannot be admitted to supply a meaning which the 
words do not of themselves import, or to give certainty 
where the words arc uncertain. Indeed the general 
rule in our law is thut no parole evidence is admis- 
sible to vary, explain, or control written instruments, 
to add new terms to them, or to limit or restrain the 
import of the words used in them. The exceptions 
to this rule are too minute to be here specified. 

Wo will close this outline of some of the leading 
principles of our law on this subject with an enume- 
ration of a few rulefc, which did not properly fall 
under any former head. 1. As to the question on 
whom tho burden of proof (onus probandi) lies. Gen- 
erally it rests on the party who alleges the affirma- 
tive of any proposition, to establish it by suitable 
proof. But sometimes evon he who alleges a nega- 
tive must prove it; as in all cases whore the party sets 
up a criminal noglect or omission, he must establish 
such neglect or omission by suitable proof ; and it is 
not the duty of the party charged to e*ahlish his 
innocence, for the law will presume it in his favour 
until there is some proof to the contrary. 2. Ths 
best evidence that the nature of the case admits is to 
be produced. The meaning of this rule is not that, 
in all cases, the highest possible evidence is to be ad- 
duced; but such evidenoe as presupposes that no better 
is behind, and in the power of the (tarty. The evi- 
dence, for instance, of a written contract is the ori- 
ginal instrument; and therefore a copy is not gener- 
ally admissible. But if the original is proved to he 
lost, then a copy is evidenoe; for that is the next 
best proof. In such case tho copy must be proved 
to be such. Again, oral evidenoe will not be admitted 
if there is a copy in existence; but if there is no 
copy, then it is admissible. But where the best evi- 
dence is given, it is not necessary to fortify It by pro- 
ducing all that exists of the same kind. As, if tnq?« 
be two witnesses to a deed, it is sufficient to pro ire 
it by one. There are certain exceptions to this rule, 
founded on public considerations; as, for instance, 
the original of a public record need not be produced; 
but a copy is sufficient; for the public records ought, 
for general convenience and preservation, to remain 
always in one plaoe. 8. Generally facts oq$y ass 
evidence, and not the mere opinions of witueeese. 
But then an certain exceptions; as, in q uest ions cl 
science or trade, persons of skill may be asked their 
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opinions. Thus, a surgeon may be asked if a parti- 
cular wound or Injury would, in his opinion, produce 
death; and a shipwright his opinion as to the sea- 
worthiness of a snip. 4. The substance only of any 
particular point or issue of fact need be proved. This 
gives rise to a great variety of questions as to the 
materiality or immateriality of particular circum- 
stances, included in the point at issue. 5. There are 
oertain things which courts and judges will judicially 
aooept without any proof ; as all public and general 
laws, all general customs of the realm, the com- 
mencement and prorogation of the sessions of the 
legislature, the ordinary computation of time by the 
calendar, public holidays and festivals, and bo on. 
But of local customs and usages, of foreign laws, of 
peculiar tenures, &a, judges and courts will not take 
notioe. See also Confidential Communication, 
Ditng Deolabation, Estoppel. 

EVIL, Origin of, thesubject of an appalling quan- 
tity of barren speculation. A common answer to the 
question of the origin of sin or moral evil would be 
tnat it came into the world through the Fall ; but this, 
of oourse, is no real answer, as we still have to learn 
the origin of the devil and of the evil that is in him. 
Perhaps the oldest theory upon this subject is that 
of the religion of Zoroaster, according to which there 
were two original principles, one good (Ormuzd) and 
the other evil (Ahriman). This is the doctrine that 
passed o ver into Manichmism, being adopted by Manes, 
who attempted to ingraft it on the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. Akin to the doctrine of Manichreism is that of 
the Gnostics, who taught that there was an original 
formless substance, to which they did not attribute 
a personal exiBtenoe, but which they represented as 
being in its own nature evil, and as always resisting 
the divine Creator. In contradistinction to these 
dualistic theories with reference to the origin of evil 
stand the monistic theories, such as that of Plato. 
Plato held that the good was the essence of all things, 
and that the evil and imperfect contained in them 
had no real separate existence. The theory enunci- 
ated by Leibnitz in his Theodic^e resembles that of 
Plato. In that work he assigns to the evil existing 
in the world created by God, which he holds to be 
the best of all possible worlds, a merely relative exist- 
ence; all that we call evil is, he holds, only evil to us 
because we do not see it in relation to the rest of the 
universe, for in relation to the universe it is not evil 
but good, and accordingly cannot be evil in its own 
nature. The Pantheism of Spinoza agrees with the 
last-mentioned theories in denying the real existence 
of eviL Another view on the subject is that which 
traoes evil to the natural imperfection of all created 
being, holding that it is an inseparable attribute 
of everything but the Uncreate. 'Imperfection is 
inseparable from created substance, and imperfection 
Is en^Hi varying degree.’ 'Evil is our allotted ele- 
ment; of trial; it is as the fire that purges out the 
dross, where it is endured in a fitting spirit; and is 
always the standing proof that man’s will » free ’ 
(J. H. B lunt). 

EVIL EYE, a power which, according to an old 
and wide-spread superstition, resides in some people, 
of doing injury to others by a mere look, or a look 
acoompanled by oertain words or oharms. The anoient 
Greeks and Romans believed in the existence of this 
evil influence, tike former giving to it the name of 
kubetnia, the latter that of fascvnwn (whenoe our 
fatoinaU , fascination). Children and cattle in 
particular were supposed to be liable to the injurious 
effects of the evil eye, and amulets or oharms were 
worn for the purpose of warding it off. To spit 
three times on one’s own dress was also believed by 
the ancients to be a protective against the evil eye. 
Wltohes were always supposed to be oapable of ex- 


ercising the influence of the evil eye; but even good 
people may be possessed of the malign gift, and may 
exercise it, unknown to themselves and against their 
own desire. In Italy, where the superstition is very 
deeply rooted among the people, Pope Pius IE. was 
believed to be possessed of this fatal power. To the 
Italians the evil eye is known os the jettatura, the 
possessor of it being a jettatorc. Amulets are very 
commonly worn as a protection. This superstition 
is Btill prevalent among the more ignorant classes 
in Sicily, Russia, Andalusia, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
the Highlands of Scotland, and many other places, 
and various means are Btill resorted to, as they were 
by the ancients, to ward off the baneful influences. 
Jewellers of Seville sell small pieces of stag’s-horn 
Bet in silver, which are hung round the necks of 
children to protect the wearer. 

EVOLUTION. In the natural sciences the 
term evolution is used to denote the process by 
which an established Btate of affairs, or system of 
things, or degree of organization, after persisting 
for a time, gives rise to another. Thus, we Bpeak 
of the evolution of the solar system, the evolution 
of continents, the evolution of plants, the evolution 
of animals, the evolution of man, the evolution of 
the brain, and bo on endlossly. Evolution expresses 
the same idea as the term development, but it is 
convenient in biology to restrict the latter to the 
growth of the individual (ontogeny), and to keep 
the former for the growth or history of the race 
(phylogeny). The fundamental idea of evolution 
is the essentially simple one, that 1 the present iB the 
child of the past and the parent of the future ’ ; or, 
from another point of view, that ‘there is nothing 
in the end which was not also in tije beginning’. 
More concretely, when we say that tiie living crea- 
tures which we see around us have been evolved, 
we mean that they are the descendants of ancestral 
forms on the whole simpler, and that these ancestors 
were descended from still simpler forms, and so on 
backwards— until the scientific imagination loseB 
itself in the mist of life’s beginnings. The process 
of change has been on the whole, as the rock- 
records plainly show, towards increased complexity 
of structure (differentiation) and towards increased 
unification and harmonious control of life (integra- 
tion) ; but there are many cases of degeneration, 
both among plants and among animalB, where the 
usual direction of evolution has been in a sense 
reversed, and whore degenerate forms, having be- 
come adapted to parasitic or sedentary or easy-going 
conditions, are in many respects simpler than their 
ancestors. In its higher reaches, especially in man- 
kind, evolution has been in great part a progress in 
'psychical integration ; but the general idea iB the 
same whether we are dealing with the increasing 
complication of skeletal architecture in sponges or 
with the increasing complication of oerebral con- 
volutions in mammals. 

Historical. — The evolntion-idea seems to have 
been recognized first in relation to human history; 
thenoe it was projected upon inanimate and animate 
nature. One form of institution grows out of another, 
one race out of another, one language out of another; 
thus the question naturally arose whether the same 
may not be true of the order of nature m a whole. 
Laplace applied the idea in astronomy, and in his 
famous nebular hypothesis sought to show how the 
solar system may have been evolved from a simpler 
antecedent state of affairs. Similarly, Lyell was 
the most prominent among those who showed that 
in regard to the configuration of the e arth the 
evolution-formula iB vividly descriptive. From in- 
animate nature and human affairs the fertile Idea 
spread like a leaven to the study of fauna and flo*» 
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jmd man himself. What Lucretius and much 
earlier thinkers had dreamt of, what Leibnitz and 
Schelling and Kant and other philosophers with 
strong interests in the outer world had sketched 
in general terms, what Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, 
Lamar ck, Treviranus, Etienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Goethe, and others had ventured to promulgate, 
became through the work of Charles Darwin, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Herbert Spencer, and Ernst 
Haeckel current intellectual coin— the theory of 
descent From biology the idea spread to psy- 
chology, and the origins of instinctive, intelligent, 
and rational activities were sought after; finally 
the idea came home again to its original starting- 
point, as a formula applicable to human history. 
Already the idea iB fast becoming organic in our 
way of thinking about the origin of all present 
appearances — whatever be their nature — as a thought- 
economizing formula applicable to all orders of 
facts. 

Analogy of Evolution and Development . — Applied 
to plants and animals, the suggestion involved in 
the evolution-idea is that the presently existing 
forms are the descendants of relatively simpler 
ancestors, that they represent, as it were, the tips 
of many branches which gradually run together as 
we trace them backwards or downwards, until they 
finally unite in a common base — the original forms 
of life of which nothing is directly known. More- 
over, it is implied that the evolution of a race, Bay 
of horses or of roses, has been a continuous natural 
process of slow transformation, just as the individual 
development of horse or rose-bush is demonstrably a 
continuous natural process of slow transformation 
from the apparently simple to the obviously complex. 
We know as yet but little in regard to the actual 
factors at work in the marvellous process by which a 
plant or an animal develops in a few days or weeks 
or months out of an apparently simple fertilized egg- 
cell ; similarly, we know os yet but little in regard to 
the actual factors which were at work in the mar- 
vellous process by which a race of plants or animals, 
or a particular type, is supposed to have evolved 
through unthinkably long ages from its apparently 
simpler presumed ancestors. In neither case has 
biology advanced far in its analysis of the factors, 
yet in both cases the majority of biologists would 
unhesitatingly accept the fact — that a bird grows 
from an egg by a process of natural development, 
and that the race of birds has arisen from a reptilian 
ancestry by a process of natural evolution. But 
while the development of the bird may be seen 
taking place, the evolution of the race of birds is 
hidden in the past; so that we naturally ask for 
the evidence which has led naturalists to the confi- 
dent acceptance of the evolution-doctrine. 

Evidence* of Evolution . — The evolution-idea hew 
been accepted by naturalists partly because it has 
proved illuminative in regard to other orders of 
hots, partly because it has been so useful in pro- 
moting and giving point to research, and partly 
because of certain so-called ‘evidences’, which, 
though not demonstrative, have nevertheless a 
cumulative value in establishing a presumption in 
favour of the interpretation suggested. For it must 
be clearly recognized that the doctrine of organic 
evolution does not stand on a secure inductive basis, 
likefor instance the doctrine of the conservation of 
or tile theory of gravitation. We are aware 

no facts which are contradictory to it, the con- 
want accumulation of new facts brings none to 
^(htwhioh it does not fit, but it is a logical error 
of tiie doctrine as demonstrated. There 
* •T* n * tiight confusion of thought in speaking 
of the * evidences of evolution ’, since all the known 


facts of life may be construed as part of the evidence. 
But as there are certain kinds of facts whloh suggest 
the evolution-idea more forcibly than do others, the 
nature of these may be indicated. 

(a) It is well known that even within the short 
period covered by careful observation, the forms of 
life do not remain constant in their characters. 
Even among forms that are so essentially lik e one 
another that they are called by one name — the 
name of their species— changes are continually occur- 
ring. Some of these changes seem to be definitely 
related to use or disuse or to some alteration in the 
external conditions (or environment), and we 
these modifications or acquired characters. It is 
very doubtful whether these are transmissible. But 
there are other changes which begin to appear 
before or at birth, ana cannot be referred direotly 
to changes in function or environment, but seem 
plausibly due to changes in the germinal material 
or hereditary substance before or during or after 
fertilization, and we call these germinal or con- 
genital variations. There is no doubt that these 
are in varying degrees transmissible, though they 
may not always be transmitted. By selecting the 
possessors of suitable variations and causing them 
to interbreed, cultivators of plants and breeders of 
animals have in a short time reared many distinct 
races, as is well known in the case of cabbsges and 
chrysanthemums, pigeons and rabbits, horses and 
dogs. If man by slight interference oan secure 
these results in a very short time, the inference Is 
suggested that in the enormous time during which 
living creatures have existed upon the earth, pro- 
portionately great changes may have been wrought 
out. 

(b) The immense array of plants and animals — 

living and extinct — that we know can be classified 
in orderly series. We see various types of organio 
architecture, bound together by structural affinities, 
grading into one another, rising one above the 
other in more and more elaborate complexity and 
gradually increasing integration. They can be 
arranged in a scheme of classification, which, though 
still very imperfect, may be expressed in the form 
of a genealogical tree. The suggestion is, that the 
affinities and gradations, on which the classification 
is based, have a historical meaning, that they express 
blood-relationshi{)s, that they point to a descent from 
common ancestors. Moreover, in a large number of 
cases the boundaries between what are called dis- 
tinct species are seon on closer examination to be 
much less definite and discontinuous than they at 
first sight appear to be. Species is linked to species 
by intermediate varieties; genus is linked to genu% 
and family to family ; nor are there wanting syn- 
thetic types or ‘ missing links ' which help ns in 
imagination to bridge the gulf between distinct 
types, e.g. Peripatus between Annelid worms and 
Insects, or Balanogloatus between some 1 worm' -like 
stock and Vertebrates. Remarkable also is the 
manner in which, in distinct groups, the same organio 
material is turned and twisted to diverse results; 
how, for instance, essentially the same structure of 
muscle and bone, nerve and blood-vessels, Is used in 
Vertebrate animals to form the frog's anterior linrh, 
the bird’s wing, the horse's fore-leg, the whale’s 
flipper, the man’s arm, and so on. These homologies 
or essential similarities in structure and development 
seem to be most readily interpreted as expressions of 
a natural descent from common ancestors, ilnothsr 
notable fact is the frequent occurrence of vestigial 
structures, such as the rudimentary hind limbs of 
whales, the rudimentary two sets of tseth in to# 
whale-bone whales, the visceral clefts in mptits^ 
bfods, and which am osrtalnly bomoftogoai 
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with gill-deft* though all possibility of branohial 
respiration has disappeared. They are only of in- 
direct use, and yet they persist, like, as Darwin said, 
the unsounded letters in certain words — practically 
of no direot use — yet giving (here the interpretation 
comes in) a hint as to the ancestry of the forms 
which possess them. They are relics of the past, and 
man himself in this regard carries about with him 
in his body a museum of antiquities. 

(o) Alike in the history of a race as revealed in 
the geologioal record, and in the development of 
the individual organism, which is the problem of 
embryology, we find numerous facta which suggest, 
though they do not demonstrate, that the evolution- 
oonceptiop is an adequate modal interpretation of 
the world of life. Thus we have the broad fact 
that in the history of the earth, fishes preceded 
amphibians, amphibians preceded reptiles, reptiles 
preceded birds ; and many other illustrations show 
that lower races appeared on the scene before higher 
ones. It is also possible to work out what are called 
4 palaeontological series’, in which there is a struc- 
tural progress in certain stocks, families, or genera, 
as we pass from later to more recent formations ; 
for example, the series of horse-like mammals, of 
crocodilian reptiles, of nautiloid cephalopoda, of 
ammonites, and so on through a long list. Aud 
again, the rock-record discloses extinct types which 
bridge some of the structural gaps between the 
living races; thus, Archaeopteryx , the oldest known 
bird, helps to link the modern birdB to their pre- 
sumed reptilian ancestry, and the extinct Euryp- 
terids lessen the apparent gap which separates the 
King-crab (Limulus) from other jointed-footed or 
Arthropod animals. Not leBB suggestive is the 
study of individual development, showing a strik- 
ingly gradual progress from the apparently simple 
to the obviously complex, and an undeniable paral- 
lelism between Btages in individual growth and 

? grades of organization expressed in the adults of 
ower formB. It is more rhetorical than scientific 
to Bay that an animal in its individual development 
4 climbs up its own genealogical tree’, especially 
since the construction of that hypothetical genea- 
logical tree depends partly on the data furnished 
by the study of development; but even a brief study 
of the fortunately preserved stages in the individual 
growth of fossil Cephalopods, or of the familiar 
circuitous life-history of the common frog, shows 
a parallelism between individual development and 
racial history which is strongly suggestive of the 
evolution-idea. At the same time, it must be re- 
emphasized that conviction as to the value of the 
evolution-theory is to be attained, not by a laborious 
induction, but by its practical justification of itself 
as a working formula in the study of all orders of 
fact!. 

Factors in Organic Evolution. — By the cumulative 
foroe of the presumptive evidence we may become 
convinced that the race of birdB evolved from a 
more ancient reptilian stook, and that the thousands 
of different kinds of living forms have evolved from 
a few primitive types, of which we get some hint in 
Archaeopteryx, the oldest of the extinct birds. It 
is quite another matter, however, to profess to 
understand the precise steps and factors in the pro- 
cess by whloh ‘the slow, cold-blooded, scaly beast 
ever beoame transformed into tbe quick, hot-blooded, 
feathered bird, the joy of creation’. The only 
possible method is to discover the factors which are 
at present at work in nature, to oombine these in a 
consistent theory, and to test this by applying it to 
tbe oonorete fact*. As it is quite likely that we 
have not as yet deteoted all the factors at present 
operative in producing organic change, and still 


more likely that we have not succeeded in rightly 
estimating the relative value of these factors, no 
completeness oan be claimed for the theory of or- 
ganic evolution in any of its forms. It is also 
evident that the process of verification which must 
succeed the process of interpretation will necessarily 
demand prolonged observation and experiment. The 
logical possibilities, deduoed from a study of par- 
ticular cases, must be shown to be real possibilities 
for each particular case. Already, however, con- 
siderable progress has been made in this respect, 
and a more stable evolution theory is being gradu- 
ally evolved. 

Oi'iginative Factors. — When we compare children 
with parents, brother with brother, neighbour with 
neighbour, native with foreigner, but always keeping 
within the limits of what is called a species, such as 
the domestic sparrow (Passrr rfomesfoctu), or the edible 
snail (Helix pomatia), or the buttercup (Ranunculus 
Ficaria), we find that the individuals are not by any 
means always alike in all their characters. We can 
measure many of the observed differences, and make 
curves expressing the results. There is no fact more 
certain than that changes in the structure of plants 
and animals do occur from generation to generation, 
aud it is in such changes that we must find the raw 
material of evolution. When the observed differences 
are studied more carefully, it becomes apparent that 
a number of them may be directly connected with 
changes or differences in tbe surrounding influences 
or environment, or with changes in the activity or 
functions of the oiganism. It is characteristic of these 
changes that they do not appear until some particular 
change or difference in the environment or function 
occurs, and that they are usually exhibited*^ some 
measure by all the members of the spocies who may 
be subjected to the given environment, or who may 
exhibit the given change of function. In other words, 
they can be induced experimentally. It is convenient, 
as we have already noted, to call these changes ‘ modi- 
fications but they are often referred to under the 
title ‘acquired characters’. A 1 modification ’ is a 
change in bodily structure which transcends the limits 
of organic elasticity, which has, that is to say, some 
persistence, which may, moreover, be correlated with 
definite changes in environment or in function. To 
take simple examples: the sunburning of the skin in 
a tropical country; the changes in a plant’s leaveB and 
flowers when it is tro^planted to a quite different 
habitat; the alterations of even skeletal structure 
which follow a peculiar occupation or function, like 
shoemaking; the change of colour in a canary’s plu- 
mage after a special diet; the dwarfing of water- 
snails which are reared in oonfined space where they 
have insufficient exercise, Ac. ; the changes in a brine- 
shrimp’s tail induced by altering tbe salinity of the 
water, these are all 4 modifications ’ — bodily changes 
which have some measure of persistence. Such 
1 modifications ’ are often of considerable value to the 
individuals who acquire them, as may be illustrated 
by unusual hardening of the skin on positions, like 
the sole of the foot, which are subjected to unusual 
influences of pressure, Ac., in people who go barefoot. 
Many naturalists regard these bodily modifications as 
forming part of the raw material of evolution ; but 
this cannot be the case unless the modifications are 
as such in some degree transmissible to the offspring, 
and this has not as yet been proved experimentally. 
Unless the bodily modifications have a specific and 
representative effect upon the germ-oeUs, such that 
these, when they develop into offspring, will repro- 
duce the modification in some measure, then these 
modifications, however important in the individual 
life, are not of direct importance in the racial evolu- 
tion. It is much too soon to venture an any dogmatic 
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statement on the subject, butsa vet no secure evidence 
of the transmission of aoquired characters has been 
furnished. 

Now, when we oonsfder the sum of observed dlf- 


It is necessary, therefore, to seek for some other source 
of the observed differences, and it is customary to call 
the residual differences (which remain after subtract* 
ing the modifications from the observed differences) 
by the technical name of ‘ variations the term being 
often qualified by such adjectives as ‘spontaneous’, 
'congenital', 'constitutional', ‘germinal* — all of 
which refer to the fact that we cannot relate them 
to differences or changes in environment or in func- 
tion. These ‘variations' may appear very early, 
even before birth ; they are exhibited unequally by 
the members of the species; they are certainly trans- 
missible, thongh not always transmitted; they are 
such as may be fairly regarded as forming the raw 
materials of possible evolution. As to their causes, 
it is almost premature to speak, but there are several 
obvious possibilities, none of which is without some 
basis of fact. Thus (a) the variations may be due to the 
readjustment brought about in the mingling of heredi- 
tary qualities which occurs in the fertilization of the 
egg-cell by the spermatozoon; or ( b ) they may be due 
to the influences on the complex germinal material 
exerted by the variable nutritive conditions within 
the body, or by the variable environment external to 
the body. There is no doubt that many diseased 
conditions have their beginning in a more or Iobs 
mysterious germinal source; they cannot be ascribed 
to the direct action of environment or of function 
upon the body; they are congenital, constitutional, 
innate changes. In some cases, where the rock-record 
is very oomplete, it is possible to study the variations 
which occurred in the distant past. Thus, in ammon- 
ites and nautiloids, or in Gasteropods like Paludina 
and Planorbia, the variations which lead on from one 
species toanother have been studied with much success. 
In most cases, however, the rock- record is much too 
imperfect to admit of this, and it thus becomes of 
fundamental importance to discover as much as pos- 
sible in regard to the variations occurring in nature 
at the present time. For it is only when we have 
certain knowledge that such and such variations do 
actually occur now, that we are justified in supposing 
that similar variations may have occurred In the past. 
With this study of variation, especially by the use of 
statistical methods, considerable progress has been 
made. Thus we know that variations are continually 
occurring, and that some forms are more variable 
than others; that the variations can, in many cases, 
be registered on symmetrical curves, so that the use 
of the word 'ohance', except in its mathematical 
sense, is inappropriate; that it is common for an 
organism to vary, not in one particular feature by 
itBelf, but in many characters at once, as if it changed 
as a whole, and not piecemeal; that some variations 
are merely what may be interpreted as due to an 
incompleteness in the expression of the normal in- 
heritance, while others are new departures; that 
*>ne variations are very minute, the variant differing 
from its parent just as one stage of individual growth 
differs from its antecedent; that other variations 
imply changes of considerable magnitude, new struc- 
tural arrangements appearing suddenly and with 
some msaeure of completeness, so that they may be 
**id to be 'discontinuous ' or ' transient'; that some 
variations are disadvantageous and lead on to disease, 
*’hile others seem from the first useful and adaptive 
to the conditions of life. 

IHreoiim Factors . — As we have seen, the raw 
Yol. V. 


material of progress Is found in the continual orup 
of variations, and, aooording to some, in the oontlnmd 
occurrence of modifications. But as it is not certain 
that modifications are transmissible, they must at 
present be left out of the evolution -scheme. It has 
been pointed out, however, that useful modifications 
may be of indireot importance in evolution by favour- 
ing the survival of those orgauisms which are plsstio 
enough to acquire them until coincident oongenital 
variations in the same direction may have had time 
to acquire strength and persistence. The adaptive 
modification, acquired by each successive generation 
afresh, may act as ‘a screen to perpetuate and develop 
congenital variations and correlated groups of these . 
But this requires to be substantiated by concrete 
instances. Similarly, we require a period of precise 
observation before we can form a seoure judgment 
in regard to the scope and adequacy of the directive 
factors of evolution, which are summed up in the 
terms Natural Selection or Elimination, and Isola- 
tion. At present our view must depend on our con- 
clusions sb to three debatable subjeots:— -(1) the trans- 
mission of modifications or aoquired characters, (2) 
the nature of variations and the proportion of these 
which are non -adaptive, and (3) the extent to which 
discriminative elimination occurs in the struggle for 
existence. 

Natural Sdeotion . — The ‘struggle for existence' 
is a convenient formula for a oertain aspect of ani- 
mate nature. Most living creatures have a tendency 
to rapid increase; the results of thlB often come into 
oonfliot with the increase of their means of subsis- 
tence, or even with the limitations of space; a further 
result is the elimination of the many and the survival 
of the few. In other words, many members of a 
species have a shorter life, and leave fewer or less 
successful offspring, than others. The so-called 
* struggle ’ — a term which must not be taken too 
literally — may begin before birth; for example, be- 
tween the numerous possible egg-oells among which 
only a few may survive, or between the numerous 
spermatozoa, only a small percentage of which may 
survive in successful fertilization. And the struggle 
may, as Darwin said, continue on to the hour of 
death. There is a second fundamental reason for 
the struggle, namely, the variability of the physical 
environment — climate, weather, temperature, illumi- 
nation, pressure, Ac. —to which organisms are at the 
best only relatively well adapted. On these primary 
conditions of struggle others depend; for example, 
that one kind of organism naturally feeds upon an- 
other, or that there may be a disproportion between 
the numbers of the sexes, so that all cannot be 
mated. The struggle may be between the living 
creature and inanimate nature, between plants and 
animals, between one race of animals and another, 
between members of the same species, between rival 
males, . . . and so on till we oome down to the 
germ-cells. The objects, too, are as diverse as the 
possible parties; they include especially (1) Individual 
existence and well-being; and (2) the continuance of 
family and kin — both of them objects of great com- 
plexity. The degrees of intensity are not less diverne 
— from life-and-death struggle for bare subsistence 
to a rivalry in the pursuit of increased pleasure; bat 
the Intensity will mainly depend on the rate of 
reproduction and the variability of the environment. 
In short, the straggle for exlstenoe is a function of 
numerous, partly dependent, partly indepen debt 
variables. It is a general technical exp r es si on of 
what oocun whenever the effectiveness of an myanle 
response is of critical moment in relation to oontinn- 
ance and well-being. 

The fact of elimination is obvious, the difficulty 
is to decide how far It is discriminative. Til 
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« BW m > of » Storm may thin the ranks of an 
•wwroadiA community, but it oannot ba assumed 
that too anrvhnm do survivo In virtue of the posses- 
sion of particular characters. This baa to be proved 
bp oacefol comparison of the survivors and the elimi- 
natori,and itoannot be said that this haa yet been done 
to ftiifWmt number of oases to give us the security 
we should wish to have hi speaking of discriminate 
oliarination or selection. The task is the more difficult 
■haa elimination does not necessarily mean imme- 
diate death, but may only mean a shorter or less 
rigorous life and fewer and less vigorous offspring. 
It is evident that when the farmer thins the turnip 
atop with rapid strokes of the hoe, he is for the most 
part an indiscrim mating eliminator, though he may 
and again pause to spare a particularly promising 
plant which happens to catch his eye. The theory 
of natural selection is based on the assumption (in 
tome oases verified) of discriminate elimination, for 
the fundamental idea of the theory is that in the 
struggle for existence those forms are eliminated 
which are relatively unfit, the but vi vow being those 
which are varying in the direction of greater fitness 
or more perfect adaptation to the particular con- 
ditions of their life. It must be borne in mind that 
by the phrase ' survival of the fittest evolutionists 
always mean the survival of the fittest relative to 
given conditions. 

/solution. — It has often been urged as an objection 
to the Darwinian theory, that particular variations 
of mail amount would tend to be lost or neutralized 
by intercrossing. In his artificial seleotion the breeder 
takaameasurss to prevent this by isolation, but what 
Is An factor in natural conditional In answer to 
this objection, it has been suggested that numerous 
similar variations may ooour at once, c.g. under the 
indftuenos of a similar environmental stimulus. It 
may also be answered that the experience of breeders 
aad cultivators shows that variations aro by no 
means always readily swamped, even in the absence 
of isolation. Some new departures have a remark- 
able potency for persistence even when the conditions 
da act appear favourable. It is possible to conceive 
of a struggle for existence within the fertilized ovum, 
‘ erain the physical basis, corresponding, let us say, 


to ft strongly-marked paternal variation, asserts its 
‘ prepotency*, and expresses itself in development 
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ling generations even without co- 
frocn a similar characteristic on the mar 
But the answer which has been empha- 
sised, especially by Romanes and Guliok, is expressed 
to the word Isolation Under this term is included 
ft variety of ways in whioh free intercrossing between 
members of ft species is prevented, t.g. by geographi- 
cal barriers, by changes of habit, by reproductive 
verlstinns causing mutual sterility or incompati- 
bility between two sections of a species living on a 
common area, and so on. There can be little doubt 
that isolation in some of its forms has been an 
kumertant factor in evolution, but there is still 
laos ef sufficiently precise evidence in regard to the 
■sppoasd swamping without isolation, and in regard 
totba general prevention of free intercrossing. 

Thus* at the present date, we are led to the oou- 
etoatoa that while the general conception of evolution 
tairis more firmly than ever as a reasonable modal 
infamrststinn of organic nature, there is great un- 
certainty in regard to almost every question con- 
ernning the factors in the evolution prooess. It may 
also ba noted, in cmwlnsion, that the evolutionist's 
task is altogether a scientific one, and haa in itself 
whatever to do with ultimate problems. 
The evolutionist interpretation is not in the slightest 
togrse a philosophy of nature, but an attempt to 
ahem bov toe present may be aooounted for in 


terms of the past by the intrinsic factors observed 
to be at work. Neither in this nor in any of his tasks 

does the scientific investigator seek after ul timat e 
explanations. At some point or other he nm iw 
to start with an original institution of the order of 
nature, in other words a creation, and at no point 
doee he imagine that he is doing more than working 
out a formula to fit facts. 

For introduction to the subject, see Shute’s First 
Book of Organio Evolution (1899); Olodd’s Primer of 
Evolution, Story of Creation (1888), and Pioneer of 
Evolution (1897) ; Thomson’s Science of Life (1899) 
and Study of Animal Life (1892); Lloyd Morgan’s 
Animal Behaviour (1900) ; Poulton’s Charles Darwin 
and the Theory of Natural Seleotion (1896); H. de 
Varigny’s Experimental Evolution (1892). For 
further study see Charles Darwin, The Origin of 
Species (1859), Variation under Domestication 
(1868), The Descent of Man (1871); A. R. Wal- 
lace, Contributions to Theory of Natural Selection 
(1871), Darwinism (1889); Herbert Spencer, Prin- 
ciples of Biology (1864—06); Ernest Hsokel, Natural 
History of Creation (1868); T. H. Huxley, American 
Addresses (1877); G. J. Romanes, Darwin and After 
Darwin (1892-97); A. Weiamann, Germ-Plasm 
(1893); W. Bateson, Materials for the Study of 
Variation (1894); K. Pearson, Grammar of Soience 
(1899). See Heredity, Natural Selection, Species. 

EVOLUTION, in mathematics, see Involution, 
Boot. 

EVORA (ancient Ebura) a town in Portugal, 
capital of the province of Alemtejo, on a height in 
the centre of a fertile plain, 80 miles east of Lisbon. 
It is an ancient place, the see of an archbishop, and 
famous for the defeat of the Moon ty Gerard the 
Fearless in 1166. It is poorly built, and its walls, 
citadel, and forts are all in a ruinous state. Its most 
interesting objects are a Roman temple, a restored 
Roman aqueduct, a large and handsome cathedral, 
a Gothic structure, founded in 1186, the church of S. 
Francisco, the archiepiscopal library, the university, 
and the public garden. Pop. (1890), 15,184. 

EVREMOND, or Evremont. See St. Evbemond. 

EVREUX (anoient Civitat Eburovicum), a town 
of France, capital of the department of Eure, in a 
fertile valley on the Iton, which branches so as to 
divide it into three parts. 57 miles W.N.W. of Paris. 
It is an ancient place, was sacked by the Normans 
in 892, and taken in 1119 by the English, who long 
retained possession of it. Its streets are narrow, but 
its houses well built. Its most remarkable objects 
are the cathedral, a very ancient but irregular Gothic 
structure, with fine old stained glass, carved wood- 
work, delicate iron-work, and a spire 256 feet high; 
the Romanesaue church of the Abbey of St. Taurin, 
an ancient ana lofty clock-tower, the bishop’s palace, 
a town-house, museum, &c. The manufactures con- 
sist chiefly of bed-ticking, hosiery, and leather, and 
there are also bleaoheries, dye-works, brick and tile 
works, flour-mills, &c. Pop. (1896), 18,052. 

EWALD, Georg Heinrich. See Supp. 

EWALD, Johannes, Danish poet, was born at 
Copenhagen in 1743. At the age of fifteen he was 
sent to the theology classes of the Copenhagen Uni- 
versity, but his inclinations were fixed on the military 
profession, and he ran away and enlisted in the 
Prussian service at Hamburg. Being oompelled to 
join a regiment of artillery at Magdeburg, instead 
of being attached to the hussars, as be nad been 
promised, he deserted the Prussian standard in the 
Seven Years’ war, and entered the Austrian service, 
where he was not only better t r e at e d , but, having 
distinguished himself on several oooasloDi, was pro- 
mised promotion, on condition of embracing the 
Roman Catholic religion. This Ewald refused; and, 
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being bought off bj his family, he returned to 
Copenhagen. He now began to apply hlmeelf 
•ezioualy to theology. Bnt a disappointment in love 
again interrupted us career; the world and life bo- 
oame odious to him, and he sank into despondency. 
He was then twenty-three yean old, and was un- 
conscious of the talent slumbering within him. 
An accident kindled the flame. On the death of 
Frederiok Y. of Denmark he was requested to com- 
pose an elegy (1766); and the general admiration 
with whioh it was received roused the ambition 
of the young man, who now, encouraged by the 
Academy of Copenhagen, protected by Bemstorff 
and Kars tens, and assisted with the advioe of Klop- 
sbock, then residing in Copenhagen, made rapid pro- 
gress in his new career, and soon became one of the 
most eminent lyric and tragic poets of his nation. 
His opera the Death of Balder (1774), the subject 
of which Is taken from the northern mythology, 
and his Rolf Krage (1770), a tragedy taken from 
the ancient history of Denmark, are works which, 
notwithstanding many defects, bear the impress of 
true genius; but by some his lyrical drama The 
Fishers (1779) is ranked as the finest of all his 
works. As a lyric poet he is most popular at the 
present day, and several of his odes ana elegies are 
among the best that modem times have produced. 
He was irregular in his habits, suffered much from 
ill-health, and he died in poverty in 1781, scarcely 
thirty-eig ht y ears old. 

EXANTHEMA, a kind of febrile disease, accom- 
panied by an eruption on the skin. The name is 
usually restricted to those diseases of an infections 
kind which are due to a specific poison operating on 
the blood, including typhus fever, small pox, measles, 
Bcarlet fever, Ac. They each appear at some definite 
interval after infection, and run a definite course. 
Exanthemata have each their own peculiarities as to 
origin, character of the eruptions, and continuance 
of the disorder. 

EXARCHATE, the name of a province or terri- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire under an exarch or 
viceroy. In the sixth century after Christ, Jus- 
tinian formed the greater part of Italy into a pro- 
vince of the Eastern Empire, and gave the govern- 
ment of it to an officer called an exarcii, N arses 
being the first to bear the title. The province, 
whioh was generally known as the Exarchate of 
Ravenna (from its capital), was soon greatly re- 
duced In extent by the conquests of tho Lombards, 
who latterly drove out the Byzantines altogether 
(in 751). Several years after, Pepin, king of the 
Franks, gave part of the exarchate to the pope. 
(See Chtjroh, States of the.) Exarch was also 
the title of an ecclesiastical grade in the Greek 
Church inferior to the patriarchs, but superior to 
the metropolitans. The title is now given to a 
deputy of the patriaroh, who travels about in the 
provinces, and visits the bishops and churches. 

EXOAMBION, in Scots law, the name given to 
the contract by which one piece of land is exchanged 
for another. An heir of entail in possession may, 
without oonaent of any other heir, make excambion 
of a portion of the entailed eetate for an equivalent 
in lands lying contiguous to the same, or convenient 
to be held along with it, all necessary forms being 
duly oomplied with. Excambion cannot be made : 
of tike principal mansion- house or offices, or the gar- I 
den, park, home-farm, or policy of any entailed estate, 
nor of more than one-fourth in value of the entailed 
herita ge. 

EXCELLENCY, a title of honour differently 
applied at different times, now especially belonging 
to ambaeaadoti and plenipote n tia rie s, governors of 
English odonise, Ac. 


EXCHANGE, a piaat Kn large oommoralal towns 
where merchants, agents, bankers, broken, and others 
oqpcerned in business meet at oertain times for the 
transaction of bueinem. Meeting-places for oommer- 
dal purposes existed at an early date in Genoa, Venioo, 
and other Italian dtiee The modem institution of 
exchanges dates from the sixteenth century. They 
originated in the important trading oities of Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, from whioh last- 
named country they were introduced into En g lan d , 
Previous to the latter half of that oentury the Lon- 
don merchants used to meet without shelter in Lom- 
bard Street Sir Richard Gresham, having seen the 
covered walks used for exchanges abroad, contem- 
plated a similar building in London. The soberne 
was carried into effect by his son Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham, who contributed the oost of the erection, the 
citizens paying for the site alone. On January 88, 
1570, the building was formally opened by Qneen 
Elizabeth, and received the name of the Royal Ex- 
change. It was destroyed by the great fire of 1666 , 
and its successor, opened in 1669, shared a like fate 
in 1838. The foundation-stone of the present atruo- 
ture was laid in 1842 by Prlnoe Albert, and it was 
opened by Queen Viotoria on October 28, 1844. It 
is an imposing edifice, embellished with numerous 
statues The area appropriated to the meetings of 
the merchants is 170 feet by 112, of whioh 111 feet 
by 53 is uncovered. Portions of the building are 
occnpied by the Royal Exohnnge Assurance Com- 
pany, and by the still more famous 1 Lloyd’s \ The 
most celebrated continental exchanges are the 
Bourses of Paris and Amsterdam, the Bdrm of 
Hamburg, and in America the Stock Exohange in 
Wall Street, New York. In some exchanges only 
a special class of business is transacted. Thus there 
are stock exchanges, corn exchanges, coal exchangee, 
cotton exchanges, produce exchanges, Ac. See SHOOK 
Exchange. 

EXCHANGE, in oommeroe, that spedas of 
transactions by which the debts of individuals re- 
siding at a distance are cancelled without the trans- 
mission of specie. Thus, suppose a merchant in 
London orders his agent in Glasgow to send him 
£100 worth of 'cotton goods, and that it is not con- 
venient for the agent to commission goods of equal 
value from his London correspondent, the latter 
may, notwithstanding, be under no neoessitv of re- 
mitting cash to Glasgow in discharge of his dsbl 
Among places having a considerable mutual inter- 
course, the debts due by each other are generally 
found to be about equal. The Glasgow agent doss 
not therefore transmit the bill drawn by him on bis 
correspondent for the value of the cottons, to London 
to be cashed, ss he would have to bear the expense 
of getting the money sent him; but he gets its valve 
from some other party in Glasgow who has a pay- 
ment to make in London (say for tea), and who, 
unless he could procure such a bill, would have had 
to remit the amount of his debt in money. The bill 
on account of the cotton is therefore either drawn In 
favour of the party in London who furnished the tea, 
or it is drawn in favour of the tea-dealer in Glasgow 
and indorsed by him to the former, who in pritScmtlng 
it to the purchaser of the cottons receives its val' e. 
This contrivance obviates the expense and risk both 
of transmitting money from London to pay tbeoottons 
and of money from Glasgow to pay the tea; and both 
accounts are settled without the intervention of 4 single 
farthing. The prooees of liquidating obligations arising 
between different nations does not differ essentially 
from those which regulate the traffic In bills of SK- 
ebango between different towns of the some country; 
but it is affected fay special circ ums ta ac se toeuehan 
extent as to put tM tends In foreign bills saomffiglf 
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tetv * ffiffereot category from thoee of home circula- 
tion. When It *■ borne in mind that the trade in 
money, or eec u ritiee representing the worth of money 
fay tnrpfi— Ififl quantities of money, is liable in the 
fullest sense to competition, to the effect of supply 
and demand, and to other oognate economical forces. 
It Will be easily seen that circumstances which tend 
to nrodnos fluctuations in market rates will apply 
with the greatest significance to the trade in foreign 
bifla, alnee a wider latitude is given in suoh securities 
for the influence of these exceptional events. When 
all the acoounts of one country correspond in value 
with those of another, so that there is an even balance, 
the exchange will be at par, th$t is, the sum for 
whioh the bill is drawn in the one oountry will be 
the exact value of it in the other. But such a state 
of things can never exist in reality, and the rate of 
exohange is governed by the interposition of bills 
drawn on other countries where a similar inequality 
prevails, due to the fact that in these the inequality 
u reversed. Thus, in the trade between Italy and 
Britain the bills drawn on the latter oountry almost 
always amount to a larger sum than those drawn in 
Italy. The bill-broker*, however, by buying up the 
excess of the Italian bills on London and selling them 
in Holland and other oountries indebted to England, 
prevent thereof exohange from ever becoming greatly 
depressed. Fluctuations in the exchange have a ten- 
dency to correct themselves; they can never, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, for any lengthened period, exceed 
the expense of transmitting bullion from the debtor 
to the creditor oountry. When the exohange is 
favourable to one oountry it is also corrected by 
restricting exportation and facilitating importation; 
when unfavourable it produces the same effect by 
increasing exportation and diminishing importation. 
The true par forms the centre of these oscillations, 
and although the thousand oircumstanoes whioh inces- 
santly affect the state of debt and oredit prevent the 
ordinary course of exchange from being almost ever 
precisely at par, its fluctuations are confined within 
narrow limits, and have a constant tendency to 
disappear. See Bill. 

EXCHANGE, Deed or, in English law, an 
original common law conveyance for the mutual 
transfer of real estate. It takeB place between two 
contracting parties only, although several individuals 
tpay be inoluded in eaoh party; and the parties must 
take an equal estate, as fee-simple for fee-simple, 
legal estate for legal estate, copyhold for oopyhold of 
the same manor, and the like. An exohange is null 
if either party dies before entering, as actual entry 
by the parties themselves is essential. The General 
Indosure Aot (8 and 9 Viet. cap. cxviii) provides 
for the allotment and award of any land to be inolosed 
in exohange for any other land within the same parish, 
and enables the commissioners to effect exchanges 
upon the application of the parties interested in the 
lands propos ed to be exohanged. 

EXCHEQUER, in Britain, the department which 
deals with the moneys received and paid on behalf 
at the public services of the oountry. The publio 
revenues are paid into the B a nk of England (or of 
Ireland) to aooount of the exchequer, and these re- 
ceipts, as well as the necessary payments for the 
pubUo service, are under the supervision of au import- 
ant official called the controller and auditor-general, 
the payments being granted by him on receipt of tfie 

S orders proceeding through the treasury. The 
accounts are also audited in his department 
EXCHEQUER, Ohahoellob ov the. See Chan- 
cellor. 

EXCHEQUER, Court of, an ancient court of 
record, established by William the Conqueror, and 
Intended principally to order the revenues of the 


crown, and to reoover the king's debts and duties. 
The court oonsisted of two divisions, namely, the 
court of revenue, whioh ascertained and enforced the 
proprietary rights of the crown against subjects, and 
the common-law division, onoe subdivided into a 
court of equity and a court of oommon law, but by 
5 Viet. cap. v. its equity jurisdiction was transferred 
to the court of chancery. It was one of the supreme 
courts of oommon law in England, and Is said to 
derive its name from the chequered doth, resembling 
a chess-board, oovering the table of the court, ana 
on whioh, when certain of the aooounts were made 
up, the sums were marked and scored with counters. 
The judges of this court were the chief baron and five 
junior or puisnd barons. From the court of exchequer 
an appeal lay in error to the court of exohequer 
chambers, where the judgments of eaoh of the superior 
courts of oommon law (namely, the queen’s-bench, 
oommon pleas, and exchequer), in all actions what- 
ever, were subject to revision by the judges of the 
other two Bitting collectively. This court is now a 
division of the High Court of Justice, and its practice 
in ordinary civil cases is the same as that of the 
other divisions. 

The Scotch court of exchequer, prior to the Union, 
was the king's revenue court. It was continued by 
the nineteenth article of the Treaty of Union until 
a new court should be established, whioh was effected 
by 6 Anne xxvi. By 19 and 20 Viet. cap. lvi. this 
court is now abolished, and the jurisdiction transferred 
to the Court of Session. 

EXCHEQUER BILLS, bills of credit, or promis- 
sory bills, issued by authority of Parliament. They 
are for various sums, and bear interest (generally 
from l£ef. to 2 ±d. per diem on £100) according to the 
current rate at the time. In 1696, when first issued, 
they were drawn for sums varying from £100 to £5, 
and bore interest at the rate of 8 d. per diem on £100. 
During the Napoleonic wars the interest was as high 
as 8 \d. These bills pass from hand to hand as 
money, and are accepted by the treasury at par, or 
by government as payment of taxes. The advances 
of the Bank of England to government are made 
upon exchequer bills, and the daily transactions 
between the bank and government are carried on by 
this means. Notice of the time at whioh exohequer 
bills are to be paid up is given by public advertise- 
ments. The amount outstanding usually amounts 
to about £f», 000, 000. 

EXCISE may be said to be an inland duty or 
impost laid on commodities consumed, or on their 
retail, which is the last stage before consumption. 
Many articles, however, are excised at the manu- 
factories. The word seems to be derived from a 
Dutch term of similar meaning, which in turn may 
be of same origin as assize, its present form being 
influenced by a supposed derivation from Latin 
exoisus, meaning 'out out’. Down till the nine- 
teenth oentury it was used to cover part of what is 
now known as oustoms. As in few oountries the 
definitions of excise , impost, custom, Ac., are scienti- 
fically settled, it is almost impossible to give a satis- 
factory explanation of excise applicable to all ooun- 
tries. Excise is either general, extending to all 
commodities; or particular, levied only on certain 
articles of consumption. The latter sort was intro- 
duced into Saxony at the diet of Leipsig as early as 
1488, and extended in 1440 at the diet of Grinuna; 
but a perfect system of general excise was first devised 
in France, and thence introduced into Holland soon 
after it had assumed a republican form of govern- 
ment, into the state of Brandenburg under the nkn 
of the Elector Frederick William the Great, an d int o- 
Saxony in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Excise duties were introduced into Engl a n d fay 
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the L«ng Parliament in 1648 , being then laid on the 
makers and vendors of ale, beer, eider, and perry. 
Tbia form of duty was borrowed by the Puritan 
financiers from Holland, and was, of course, pri- 
marily imposed in order to meet the expenses of the 
civil war. It would appear, however, that in its 
first form it recommended itself to the Puritan 
rulers as a means of cheoking drunkenness, but 
in 1644 the argent need of money caused the 
Parliament to impose excise duties on such articles 
as meat, salt, hats, starch, silks, Ac. Three 
yean later meat and salt were exempted. The 
royalists soon after followed the example of the 
republican*! both sides declaring that the excise 
should be continued no longer than the termination 
of the war. But it was found too productive a 
source of revenue to be again relinquished ; and 
when the nation had been accustomed to it for a few 
yean the Parliament declared in 1649 that the ‘im- 
port of the excise was the most easy and indifferent 
levy that could be laid upon the people*. At the 
Restoration the imposition of excise duties was con- 
tinued and reorganized. The excise was then di- 
vided into two parts, namely, the hereditary excise 
and the temporary excise. Of these the former was 
granted to tne crown in place of oertain feudal dues 
which were definitely abolished at that time, but 
the latter was merely voted to Charles II. for life. 
The temporary excise included duties on various 
intoxicating liquors, and on tea, coffee, chocolate, 
and other articles. Notwithstanding what Black- 
stone says, namely, that ‘from its first original to 
the present time its very name has been odious to 
the people of England* (Com. book i. cap. 8), it has 
continued progressively to gain ground, and at this 
moment furnishes about two-sevenths of the entire 
public revenue of the kingdom. The former hatred 
of all duties bearing the name of excise was strik- 
ingly shown during the agitation against Walpole’s 
famous Excise Bill, when the cry of ‘ Liberty, 
Property, and No Excise* was raised. The same 
feeling is reflected in Dr. Johnson's definition of 
excise as ‘a hateful tax levied upon commodities; 
and adjudged ... by wretches hired by those to 
whom excise is paid'. Excise duties were formerly 
imposed on leather, candles, salt, glass, hops, paper, 
Ac., but spirits and beer are now the chief articles, 
in addition to which are licenses of various kinds. 
(See Lioenbx.) The total revenue arising from exoise 
in the year ending 81st March, 1900, amounted to 
£87,835,548, of which £82,100,000 was paid into 
the exchequer, the rest going to local taxation 
accounts, in 1 849 the departments of excise, stamps, 
and taxes were amalgamated to form the Board 
of Inland Revenue, whioh has its head-quarters at 
Somerset House, London. The excise department 
of this board is directly under a chief inspector, 
assisted by an assistant chief inspector, several 
superintending inspectors, first - olaas inspectors, 
second-class inspectors, and a detective inspector. 
The United Kingdom is divided into collections, 
each of whioh is under a collector. These are again ] 
divided into districts, each district being under a 
supervisor; and the districts are further subdivided, 
the subdivisions being plaoed under inferior officers. 
The exoise exercises strict control through its officers 
over distilleries and other manufactories of excisable 
goods. The taxes which constitute the internal 
revenue of the United States correspond to the 
excise in Britain. They were first levied in 1789, 
but did not yield a considerable nun till the war of 
1812 . After the war the internal revenue gradually 
declined, and in 1848 it ceased altogether. The 
great civil war which broke out in 1861 compelled 
the federal government to reimpoae theae duties, and 


before long almost avery industry was subjected 
to this form of taxation. Since then the internal 
revenue system has been continued, but it is now 
praotioallv limited to taxation on fermented liquors, 
spirits, tobacco, oleomargarine, and banka. 

EXCLUSION, Bill or, a bill introduced into 
the British Parliament during the reign of Charks 
II. for the purpose of excluding the Duke of York, 
he being a Roman Catholic, from the throne. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, literally, the excluding 
of a person from a society, and depriving him of its 
fellowship ; ordinarily, the exclusion of a Christian 
from the church and ohuroh privileges. Soma kind 
of excommunication has existed wherever religious 
societies have existed. The Jews practised excom- 
munication, namely, an exclusion from oommnnlon 
in the benefits of religious worship with the people. 
In the early Christian ohuroh excommunication was 
exercised by the whole oommunity. It was divided 
into a major or more severe form, and a minor or 
less severe. In the less severe form, it varied In 
effect from preventing an offender from receiving 
the eucharist to preventing him from entering the 
church. In the major form it debarred the offender 
from social intercourse with his fellowmett. By 
degrees the right of excommunication became con- 
fined to the bishops; and both in the Greek and 
Roman Catholio churches the subject of excom- 
munication became more and more distinctly settled 
as to forms and effects. Excommunioation waa 
sometimes made use of by the popes as a political 
weapon against emperors, kings, and other poten- 
tates. Subjects were absolved from allegiance to 
their sovereign who lay under the greater excom- 
munication, nay, were forbidden to obey him. But, 
in more modern times, many Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastical writers have maintained that, as an ex- 
communicated private person is not prohibited by 
civil governments from managing his worldly affairs, 
so the excommunication of a prince ought not to 
have any influence on matters of politics! adminis- 
tration. Besides, the spirit of the age is such as not 
to allow an excommunication to have the same In- 
fluence on the relations between prinoes and people 
as in the middle ages. At that time the pope ex- 
communicated, or issued an interdict against, even 
whole cities, provinces, and countries. All religions 
services ceased; there was no regular burial, no 
ringing of the bells, Ac. (See INTKBDIOT.) Many 
of the German emperors were exoommunlcated. 
The latest examples of sovereigns excommunicated 
are Napoleon L in 1809, and Victor Emmanuel in 
1860. 

According to modern Roman Oatholio authorities 
‘ the major excommunioation deprives of all ecclesi- 
astical communion, and is equivalent in substance 
to anathema, from which it only differs in regard 
to the formalities by which the latter is surrounded. 
. . . Those under major exoommunication again 
fall into two classes: toUrati, whom the faithful are 
not bound to avoid; and non tclerati (£& those ex- 
communicated by name and publicly denounced, and 
those notoriously guilty, by themselves or others, 
of violence to cfenes), with whom the fafybful an 
forbidden to hold either religions or civil communi- 
cation. Civil intercourse is, however, psrnuttefffor 
the sake of the faithful themselvaa u nde r various 
circumstances and to various persons.’ The. minor 
excommunication may be incurred by ownawi k s flBg 
with a person under the major exownmnnloatian, 
its chief effect being exclusion front pertiotpetion in 
the sacraments. Excommunications ere also fl l s ssed 
under the heeds ferenda eententia (judgment to be 
pesaed) and lata eententia (judgment p eme n i. In 
the former oeee a person renders him m lf liable to 
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be formally deolared exoommxraioated ; in the letter, 
he is by bis very net (ipso facto) excommunicated 
and brought under (be ban of the church. (See 
A ddl e ana Arnold's Catholic Dictionary.) 

' In Germany, excommunication ie nowhere prac- 
tised at the present time among Protestants. In the 
Church of England, both the less and the greater 
excommunication are reoognized (the bishops having 
the right of pronouncing the sentenoe), but sinoe 58 
GeOw TTT cap. cxxvii. have had no civil oonsequences 
of any moment, and may now be considered to have 
no practical influence except in ecclesiastical matters. 
In Scotland, immoral conduct among the members 
Of most religious bodies may produce exclusion 
from church privileges. What is called the greater 
excommunication may be formally pronounced by 
a presbytery against an unrepentant Binner, who is 
declared to be excommunicated and debarred from 
ohnroh privileges. But excommunication is rarely 
heard of in the United Kingdom. 

EXE a river of England, which rises in Exmoor, 
in the county of Somerset, then flows through Devon- 
shire, and after a southerly course of about 50 miles 
falls into the English Channel at Exmouth, by an 
estuary navigable for 8 miles to Topsham. Its chief 
tributaries are the Barle, Culm, Creedy, and Clist. 
The principal places on its banks are Exeter, Tiver- 
ton, and Bampton. 

EXECUTION, in law, is a judicial writ grounded 
on a judgment of the court by which the execution 
is issued, and is granted for the purpose of carrying 
the judgment into effect, being an order in the name 
of the supreme power of the state, or the executive 
branoh of the government, attested by the court, to 
the sheriff, marshal, or other officer to whom it is 
directed, to cause the judgment of the court to be 
exeouted ; as that a debt shall be levied against one 
in favour of another; or that a punishment 
be inflioted, which has been awarded after due 
trial and conviction of the accused. Execution is 
granted by a court only upon the judgments given 
by the same court, not npon those pronounced by 
another ; for where satisfaction of a judgment given 
by one court is sought in another, a trial must be 
had in such other, and a new judgment there given, 
on which execution issues. Executions are of vari- 
ous descriptions, according to the kind of satisfaction 
ordered, as a capiat ad satisfaciendum, or an arrest 
for giving satisfaction, by which the sheriff, <fec,, is 
ordered to arrest and imprison the party against 
whloh it is issued aa satisfaction of a judgment debt; 
but imprisonment for debt, except in a few cases, 
was abolished by 32 & 88 Vic. c. 62, so that thiB 
kind of writ is now seldom made use of ; a fieri 
facias, by which a command is given to the sheriff 
that the amount of the debt be made of tbe goods 
and chattels of the party against whioh the execution 
is iasued (with interest at 4 per cent from the time 
of enterad-up judgment), for the satisfaction of the 
same; an degxt, by whioh the judgment is ordered 
to bo satisfied by the sheriff giving over to the judg- 
ment creditor the lands and tenements of the judg- 
ment debtor to be held till the money due on the 
judgment is fully paid (the creditor being called 
tenant by elegit while he holds such lands and tene- 
ment); and a habere facias possessionem, by whioh 
a successful plaintiff in a case of ejeotment is put in 
possession of the premises recovered. The wearing 
apparel and bedding of a judgment debtor, and the 
tools and implements of his trade, the whole not 
fiToeodiug £5 in value, are exempt bom seizure in 
execution. The order issuing to an officer to exe- 
cute a judgment given on an indictment varies ac- 
cording to the penalty inflioted by the law for the 
crime or delinauenov af whioh the party is oonvioted. 


EXECUTION. See Capital Puvmmfm. 
EXECUTIONER, the official who oarriso Into 
effeot a sentenoe of death, or inflicts capitalpunish- 
ment in pursuance of a legal warrant. In England 
it is the provinoe of the sheriff to exeoQte the ex- 
treme sentence of the law, but In practioe the dis- 
agreeable duty is performed in bis presence by an 
officer retained for this purpose. In Sootland the 
duty devolves upon the oivio magistracy, bat the 
strict letter of the law is avoided as in England by 
the attendance of a magistrate to witness the pro- 
ceedings Several executioners have beoome famous 
from their names being dragged into literature; 
such as Richard Brandon, the supposed headsman of 
Charles L ; Jack Ketch, commemorated by Dryden 
(Epilogue to the Duke of Guise), whose name was 
long vulgarly given to all who succeeded him (in 
London) in this odious office. In the good old times 
almost every considerable town or oounty had its 
special executioner, but it is found that nowadays 
one man is able easily to overtake the whole busi- 
ness of the kingdom in this department 

EXECUTOR, in law, is one appointed by a man’s 
last will to carry its provisions into execution after 
tbe testator’s death. The testator may, by the Eng- 
lish law, appoint any person of sound mind and dis- 
cretion, though under some legal disabilities as to 
contracting and transacting business in general, such 
as a married woman, or a minor. The duties of 
executors and of administrators are, in general, the 
same ; the difference of tbe two depending mostly 
on the mode of appointment, the executor being 
nominated by the testator, the administrator being 
appointed by the judge of probate; and often an 
administrator is appointed to administer* upon an 
estate under a will, as where the testator does not 
name an executor, or where the executor named de- 
clines, or where the executor or administrator first 
assuming the trust has died, or is discharged by the 
court. Where administration on the estate has once 
been granted and commenced, and before it is com- 
pleted, a new appointment is necessary, the person 
so appointed is called an administrator de bonis 
non, 1 with the will annexed if there be a wilL The 
administrator with the will annexed assumes the 
duties that would have belonged to the executor if 
one had been appointed, or if the one appointed had 
acted, or had continued to act. Though a testator 
is at liberty to appoint any person to be nis executor, 
with some few exceptions, the judge of probate is 
restricted, in the appointment of an administrator, 
whether it be the one on an estate of a person dying 
intestate, or 1 with the will annexed’, and whether it 
be the one originally appointed or the one appointed 
de bonis non ; for the widow and nearest of kin to 
the testator have a right to the appointment, unless 
they are under some legal disability. The statutes 
more generally provide that the nearest of kin of the 
age of twenty-one shall have the administration, either 
jointly with the widow, if there be one, or on her 
declining, or on there being some legal objection to 
her appointment. By other statutes on this subject 
it is left to tbe discretion of the judge of probate^ of 
the orphan’s court, or of the magistrate^ whoever he 
be, having this jurisdiction, to appoint either the 
widow or the next of kin. The principal creditors 
of the deoeaaed are next entitled to this appointment. 
But a liberal discretion is generally vested In the 
magistrate as to this appointment The same judge 
who appoints the administrator has the power of re- 
voking the appointment 

An executor de son tori, that is, aa exacutor of his 
own wrong, is one who meddles with the administra- 
tion of the goods of a person deceased without any 
authority so to do, and he is accordingly answerable 
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(0 the rightful executor, or Administrator, when one 
Is appointed. It is the doty of an executor or ad- 
ministrator, after the will is proved, if the estate is 
to be administered under a will, to sire notice of his 
appointment, make an inventory of the estate, and 
mtorn it to the probate offioe or oonrt ; to take care 
of the personal property of the deceased, and see that 
it is not wasted; to collect the debts doe to the 
estate; and finally, to distribute the effects or their 
proceeds among the creditors until their demands 
are paid, and then among the heirs and legatees, ac- 
cording to the directions of the will of the deoeased, 
or according to the dispositions of the law, in case of 
Its being the estate of a person dying intestate, or what 
is called, in the civil law, an estate ab intestato. In 
collecting the effeots and debts, and so in investing the 
proceeds pending the administration, the executor or 
administrator, for the most part, acts according to 
his own discretion ; but in making a distribution of 
them among the heirs or legatees he is particularly 
directed by the judge of probate. In the former 
case he accordingly acts at his peril, and is liable, aB 
are also his sureties, for his managing the estate with 
proper discretion ; but in distributing the effects and 
proceeds he acts under a judicial decree, and so is 
secure from any personal liability. In Scotland an 
exeoutor to a will is called a testamentary executor, 
in contradistinction to the next of kin, who are oalled 
executors ; an exeoutor appointed by will is styled 
executor nominate i, and by authority of the court 
executor dative . 

EXEGESIS, the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
The science which lays down the principles of the 
art of sacred interpretation may be oalled exegetics ; 
though it is also designated by another name, her- 
meneutics. As the saored books were composed by 
authors of a distant age and oountry and in foreign 
languages, it is evident that, in order to understand 
them, it is necessary to have not only a profound 
knowledge of the languages, but alBO a mass of his- 
torical, geographical, and antiquarian knowledge; 
and as the knowledge of Christian doctrine must be 
drawn from the Scriptures, it follows that the whole 
study of theology muBt proceed from exegesis. The 
moet celebrated exegetio authors among the church 
fathers were Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Dio- 
dorus of Tarsus, and Jerome. In the middle ages, 
when people confined themselves almost exclusively 
to the Vulgate or Latin translation, which was in 
common use, and most of the theologians were ig- 
norant of the original languages, exegesis was very 
much neglected. Bat the study was revived by the 
Reformation, and within the last century or so there 
have been a multitude of eminent exegesists, par- 
ticularly in the Protestant Churoh, and especially in 
Germany. 


EXETER (Latin, Isoa Damnoniorum, Bxonia ), 
* city, seaport, and county, pari., and municipal 
borough of England, in the oounty of Devon, on the left 
bank of the Exe, 10 miles N.w. from its outlet in the 
English Channel, on the Great Western and London 
ana South-Western Railways. It is pleasantly 
situated on the summit and slopes of an acclivity 
rising from the river, over which, at the west en- 
trance to the pity, is a handsome stone bridge. Two 
principal streets cross each other at right angles, 
from which a number of smaller diverge. Though 
•UR presenting many indications of antiquity, the 
city can now boast of as handsome squares, tenaoss, 
■treats, and houses, ill of modern erection, ss any 
other In the kingdom. The principal object of 
internet ie the cathedral, a noble edifice of high 
fcy. It Is ansiform, 408 feet in length, end 
i of a nave, with two side aisles ; two short 
i formed out of two heavy Norman towers, 
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each 180 feet m height ; a dnk of Iks mins lridtk 
as the knave, and 188 fset In length; ten tihsptls 
or oratories, and a ohapter-hooas. The wist front 



of Rougemont, portions of the ancient city wills of 
Athelstan, Norman work in some of the churches, 
and the nohle guild-hall, tastefully restored. Among 
several fine modern churches St Michael's mar he 
mentioned. Among the numerous educational es- 
tablishments is the Exeter school, founded by tbs 
citizens in the time of Charles L, to whloh there are 
a number of free scholarships. It has sixteen 
exhibitions to either of the Universities of Oxford 
or Cambridge. The Exeter Diocesan Training 
College is also situated in the olty. The oharitahls 
institutions of various kinds are numerous, 
comprise the Devon and Exeter Hospital, many 
almshouses, a dispensary, a lunatio asylum, a deaf 
and dumb institution, a penitentiary, an eye in- 
firmary, a lying-iu charity, a humane society, a 
stranger’s friend society, Ac. The principal scien- 
tific and literary institutions are — the Devon and 
Exeter Institution for the Promotion of Sdenon 
Literature, and the Arts, established In 1817, and 
possessing a valuable library ; the Exeter Literary 
Society, established in 1835 ; and the Royal Albeit 
Memorial College, Museum, and Free Library, 
whose enlarged buildings were opened In 1809. 
The college has over 1000 students. Exeter Is 
not an industrial town, its woollen manufacture, once 
one of the largest in England, being extinot ; but it 
has iron - foundries, manufactories of agricultural 
implements, paper-mills, corn-mills, tanneries, fto. 
Glove-making and lace-making are also carried on. 
By means of a canal, 5 miles in length and 15 feet 
in depth, vessels of 400 tons can reach the oity, and 
there is a large floating basin. The Exe itself is not 
navigable to the oity. Exeter is a place of remote 
antiquity, having been a British settlement long prior 
to the invasion of the Romans, by whom it was oidled 
Isoa Damnoniorum. It is spoken of by this n a m e 
both by Antoninus and Ptolemy. A number of ooins, 
small bronze statues, some tesselated pavements, and 
other Roman antiquities, have been found in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, showing that it had 
been an important Roman station. The number of 
its religious establishments was at one time so great 
that the Saxons oalled it Monktown. The city long 
returned two members to Parliament, but lost one 
in 1885. Pop. (1891), mun. bor., 87,580; perl, bon, 
50,670; (1901), co. bor., 46,940; pari, bor., 58.141. 

EXETER COLLEGE, Oxford. This college, 
originally called Stapledon Hall, was founded ny 
Walter de Stapledon, bishop of Exeter, sometime 
Lord High- treasurer of England, who removed to 
this place his scholars from Hart Hell, and made a 
foundation for a rector and twelve fellows. In 1404 
Edmund Stafford, bishop of Exeter, added two fel- 
lowships and obtained leave to give the oollege Hi 
present name. In 1505 Sir William PshtuWWe 
fcory of state, added eight; in 1686 Charle s x. an - 
nexed one for the islands of Jersey and Guernsey , 
and lastly, Mrs. Shlers left certain rents in 1770, out 
of which two fellowships were founded. Under the 
authority of 17 and 18 Viet. cap. lxxxL the f ^low- 
ships (a number of which were appropria ted to vRrioua 
archdeaconries or oounties) were reduced frcmtws ufiy- 
five to fifteen, and were thrown open; th ey see now 
twelve in number. From the revenues of auppMMsd 
fellowships over twenty scholarships wees founded, 
eight of which (called Stapledon scholarships) am 
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limited to persons born or educated in the diocese of 
Exeter, ana one or more to pereoni born in any of 
the Channel Islands, or edaoated at Victoria College, 
J ersey, or El isabeth College, Guernsey. 

EXETEB HALL, a large building on the north 
ride of the Strand, London, opened in 1831. It is 
capable of containing over 8000 persons. In it the 
'May Meetings ’ of the several religions societies are 
held. It is now the property of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

EXHAUSTIONS, Method of. The ancient 
geometricians employed the method of exhaustion 
for determining the areas of curves, and for the solu- 
tion of similar problems. The method consists in 
oomparing the magnitude to be determined with 


rectilinear magnitudes; thus, the area of a curve 
with the area of a polygon constructed so as to be com- 
parable with the curve in question. The use of the 
method is exemplified in the second proposition of 
Euclid’s Twelfth Book, in which it is shown that the 
areas of circles are proportional to the squares of 
their diameters. This is proved by successively 
Inscribing in the circles regular polygons of 4, 8, 16, 
Ac., sides, thus tending to exhaust the area of the 
oiroles; it is then shown that by inscribing a poly- 
gon of a sufficient number of Bides in the circle, the 
area of the polygon may be made to differ from that 
of the circle by lesB than any assignable quantity : and 
since the areas of similar regular polygons inscribed 
in oiroles are to each other as the squares of their 
diagonals, it is argued that the areas of the oircleB 
themselves bear the same ratio. The method was 
applied with all the rigorous logical exactness for 
which the Greek geometricians are so famous. 

EXHIBITION, an endowment or benefaction, 
consisting in an annual money payment settled for 
the maintenance of scholars in the universities of 
England and America. In Scotland such bene- 
factions are called bursaries. 

EXHIBITION, in Scots law, a term applied to 
an notion raised with the view of compelling the 
production or delivery of writings. There are two 
cases in which this form of action is still resorted 
to, the first where the pursuer is the owner of the 
writings in the possession of the defender, and 
the second, where an apparent heir wishes to force 
production of writings relative to his predecessor’s 
estate, that he may satisfy himself as to the pro- 
priety of actually entering as heir, and thereby in- 
curring responsibility for his predecessor's debts and 
obligations. This action was formerly also resorted 
to vriiere a fact pertinent to a cause in action had to 
be proved by writings in the possession of a third 
party, but for this purpose it is now disused, other 
processes being adopted to serve the same end. 

EXHIBITION, Industrial. The promotion of 
trade and manufactures by means of collections of 
works of industry and art has no claim to the merit of 
novelty. In modern times, however, the idea has been 
mors systematically carried out, and was probably 
suggested by the good effeota produced by two insti- 
tutions of a like nature— the galleries of rare produc- 
tions of art or nature collected by the wealthy and 
educated, and the exposure for sale of ornamental 
and useful articles in the stores of individuals, and 
mors particularly on a large scale at the great fairs 
which In former times were more important features 
of commercial enterprise than they now are. These 
two methods of bringing together objects of all kinds 
operated powerfully upon each other, aud while the 
wares of the manufacturer derived a higher tone of 
beauty and refinement from the exquisite forms and 
ooloozs in the collections of the wealthy, the latter 
received fresh accessions of artistic productions from 
the merchant and oraftsman, and demanded from 


the artisans artidea displaying mater art and more 
cultivated taste. The benefidal effect thus derived 
from the exhibition and comparison of the manu- 
factured products of different localities could not 
long esoape notice. In England this knowledge 
was brought to practical purposes In the eighteenth 
century, when tne Society of Arts in 175$-57 not 
only offered prizes for specimens of manufactures, 
as carpets, tapestry, poroelain, Ac., but exhibited 
the works of the competitors. In France an ex- 
hibition embracing all kinds of manufactures was 
held in the year 1798, and another under the con- 
sulate of Bonaparte in 1802, and the gratifying 
results attained led to the idea of holding them 
every three years, whioh was carried out as far as 
the political troubles of the oountry would allow. 
Many exhibitions were subsequently held at different 
cities on the continent of Europe, and in the British 
Islands exhibitions of a more or less local nature 
were held in Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham, as well as in London in the premises 
of the Society of Arts. All these had been gener- 
ally successful, but the necessity of having an 
exhibition on an international scale had become 
with some a fixed idea. This was first brought fairly 
before the British public in 1848 by Prince Albert, 
then president of the Society of Arts. In 1849 the 
project for an exhibition in which all nations might 
join began to take a tangible shape ; and it was at last 
determined by government to issue a royal commission 
to deal with the matter, which was gazetted 3d Janu- 
ary, 1850. The better to enable the commissioners to 
enter into contracts and otherwise incur obligations 
subscriptions were procured to a guarantee fund, the 
queen leading the list with £1000. A vast structure 
of iron and glass, generally designated^ the Crystal 
Palace, built from the design of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Joseph Paxton, was erected in an incredibly short 
space of time in Hyde Park, London, and was opened 
by her majesty on the 1st of May, 1851. The ex- 
treme length of the building was 1851 feet, the 
width 408, and the height about 64 feet. The entire 
area was about 19 acres. In the ground -floor and 
galleries there were about 8 miles of tableB set apart 
for the exhibitors. The articles sent for exhibition 
were divided into four great sections: — Raw Ma- 
terials, Machinery, Manufactures, and Fine Arts. 
The number of exhibitors was about 15,000. The 
exhibition remained open until the 11th October, and 
the number of visitors during the 144 days amounted 
to about 6,170,000. The money drawn for admis- 
sion amounted to £505,107, and after all expenses 
were defrayed there was a balance of £150,000 left 
over. Exhibitors and visitors from all parts of the 
world assembled in the magnificent crystal palaoe. 
When the exhibition was over, the building was 
taken down, and a great part of the material was 
UBed in the Sydenham Crystal Palace, still one of 
the sights of London. The immense success of the 
undertaking encouraged the local and national ex- 
hibitions of Dublin and New York in 1858 and 
of Munich in 1854; and the French nation in 1855 
opened its first Exposition Univenelle. The main 
building was an imposing structure of white stone 
and of classic architecture, the interior completed 
with wrought and cast iron, and with glased vaulting. 
Connected with the main building was a long and 
straight annexe containing the exhibition of raw 
materials, machinery in motion, Ac. Another annexe 
contiguous to, but not connected with these, wae dedi- 
cated to the fine arts of the civilized world. The 
buildings were erected in the Champs Elysles, and 
covered about 24 acres. There wen In all shoot 
24,000 exhibitors, and the oontents were pronounced 
greatly in advanoe of thoee exhibited In London in 
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1851. It wm said that continental manufacturers had 
tibaa basons from the British exhibition whioh the 
BritUh had failed In folly profiting by, and ao exhi- 
bited a vmt improvement in works in whioh the latter 
con sider ed themselves unrivalled. This was followed 
by the national exhibitions of tbe Dutch at Haarlem 
and the Belgians at Brussels, both in 1861, and the 
following year by the second great international 
exhibition held in London. It ocoupied a vast 
brick building, lighted by a roof and two immense 
cupolas of glass, designed by Captain Fowke, R.E., 
and erected in the garden of the Horticultural Society 
at South Kensington. The space covered was about 
17 acres. There were 26,848 exhibitors in the indus- 
, tHal division, of whom 8487 were British, and in the 
fine art division 2805, of whom 990 were British. 
The aggregate number of visitors from 1st May to 
81st October was 6,211,103, giving an average of 
86,828 per day. The money taken for admission 
amounted to £328,858, and the entire cost of the 
undertaking to £821,000. The productions, which 
came from almost all parts of the globe, were 
divided into forty classes, and included manufactures 
of all kinds — machinery, chemical products, railway 
plant, and ordinary vehicles, animal and vegetable 
products used in food or manufacture, architecture, 
painting, sculpture, engraving, &c. &o. This exhibi- 
tion was also eminently successful, and enabled the 
public to judge of the progress or shortcomings of 
British home manufactures and art as compared with 
others. In 1865 a rather important exhibition was 
held in Dublin, which was Buocessful in all respects 
but one — it was a pecuniary failure. The second 
French International Exhibition was opened on the 
1st April, 1867, and closed on the 8rd November. It 
was a rather unsightly building, deserving the de- 
scriptive name of gasometer given it by the Par- 
isians themselves, was erected on the marshy Champ 
de Mars, covering about 37 acreB, and contained the 
works of nearly 60,000 exhibitors. The building 
was divided into twelve concentric circles, with a 
small open garden in the centre. The outer circle 
was devoted to machinery of all kinds ; then followed 
metallurgy, chemistry, dyeing, &c. ; next came tex- 
tile materials, clothing, furniture, jewelry, plate, 
porcelain, &c. ; then matters relating to education ; 
then the collection of fine arts ; and, lastly, an arch- 
eological collection from each country, showing the 
rise and progress of industrial art. On the 1st of 
May, 1871, the first of the British annual interna- 
tional exhibitions of fine arte and industry was opened 
by the Prince of Wales. The buildings, situated on 
the east and west side of the Horticultural Society's 
gardens, are 1100 feet long on the ground-floor, and 
on the upper floor 600 feet. The width throughout 
is 80 feet, and the height of the two floors 60 feet. 
The buildings are in tbe decorated Italian style, with 
mouldings, oornioea, columns, and courses in buff 
ooloured terra-cotta, The main part of the structure 
is of red Fareham bricks. On the 1st May, 1878, 
the first Austrian international exhibition was opened 
by the Emperor Franz Josef with great pomp and 
oeremony. The building was situated in the Prater, 
or, as it may be called, the park of Vienna, and was 
2940 feet in length, with an average breadth of 670 
feet A great exhibition was opened by President 
Great at Feirmount Park, Philadelphia, upon the 
occasion of the centennial festival of the American 
declaration of independence. It oocupied 60 acres, 
•ad had nearly 10,000,000 visitors. A third French 
International Exhibition was held at Paris In 1878; 
areaoc oup lsd 140 acres; visitors 17,000,000. A fourth 
Prsaeb International Exhibition was opened by Pro- 
aidant Oarnot In 1889 to commemorate the centenary 
of the Revolution, the visitors to which numbered 


over 25,000,000. One of Ks chief features was the 
Eiffti tower, of iron, 984 feet high. The aeries of 
exhibitions whioh were held at Sooth Kensington, 
London, included The Fiaheriea (1888), The Health 
(1884), The Inventions (1886), and the Exhibition of 
Colonial and Indian products (1886) ; the latter of 
whioh was visited by 5,550,749 visitors. Min 
these, exhibitions have been held in Edinburgh (1686), 
at which there were 2,769,632 visitors; 

(1887), at which there were 4,765,000 visitors; and 
Glasgow (1888), with 5,748,879 visitors. A great 
World's Fair, on an enormous scale, was held in 
1893 at Chicago. In 1900 a huge International 
Exhibition was held at Paris, but, though visited 
by about 47,000,000 persons, was not a financial 
success. The Glasgow International Exhibition of 
1901 was visited by over 11,000,000 persons. 

EXILE, a punishment by wh*<*h a person is com- 
pelled to leave the city, province, or oountry in 
whioh he has previously resided. It amounts, there- 
fore, to a civil excommunication or political proscrip- 
tion. It is a punishment for state oriminals. The 
ancient republics sometimes exiled men on mere sus- 
picion that they might become dangerous to republi- 
can liberty (by the ostracism). Many anticipated the 
sentence of the judges and went into voluntary exile. 

EXMOOR, a wild and hilly distriot in the extreme 
south-west of Somersetshire, extending aleo into 
Devonshire. It was formerly a forest, but, with excep- 
tion of a considerable portion lately taken Into culti- 
vation, it is now mostly heath and marsh. It embraces 
ranges of hills of considerable elevation (the loftiest 
being Dunkerry Beacon, 1707 feet), and in the time 
of the Druids was a favourite spot for the oelebration 
of their religious rites. Red deer still exist here in 
a wild state. 

EXMOUTH, a small town of England, in the coun- 
ty of Devon, 10 miles S.B.E. of Exeter, on the east side 
of the entrance to theestuary of tbe Exe, picturesque- 
ly situated, and forming one of the handsomest and 
mnHt fashionable sea-bathing places on the south 
coast of Devonshire, while it also carries on a small 
shipping trade. In the lower and older parts of the 
town the streets are narrow, and the houses irregu- 
larly built; but the modern portions are composed 
mostly of streets or terraces of good houses, mansions 
of considerable size, and detached villas. There are 
numerous pleasant promenades, one of which is taste- 
fully planted with trees, and commands a beautiful 
view of the opposite shores of the estuary. Below the 
town is a gradually sloping sandy beach, well adapted 
for bathing. Kx mouth has an abundant supply of 
excellent water, and an extensive sewage scheme has 
been carried out by tbe local authority. Exmouth 
is said to have been one of the principal ports of the 
oounty in the reign of Edward III., although it bsd 
subsequently dwindled down to a mere fishlnghamlet. 
It has a branch of the London and South-Western 
Railway from Exeter, and docks have lately been 
constructed. The South Devon Railway also p ass e s 
close by the estuary of the Exe, on the opposite or 
west side. Pop. (1891), 8097 ; (1901), 10,487. 

EXMOUTH, Edwabd Pkllkw, Vmoouicr, a dis- 
tinguished naval officer, born on tba 19th ApriL 1757. 
He went to sea at the age of thirteen, therehip in 
which he began bis oareer being the June friges, 
and his first voyage was to tbe Falkland I s l a nd s. 
He wss not engaged in active service till 1776, on 
the breaking out of tbe Ameriean war, when* bein g 
sent out as midshipman in tbe Blende frigate* be 
greatly distinguished himself (at Lake Champlain) in 
tbe course of that and tbe following year. On thn 
surrender of the British force, afterthe battled Sara- 
toga, be returned on bis parole to England, and was 
soon after appointed first lie uten a nt of the IpeUe 
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Wpfc, vote fliptofln Pownofl. la the midst of aa 
•ettmflem)* in the spring of 1780 the captain fall 
wounded m lieutenant FeUew’e arms, who there- 
apoa atmamA the command of the ship, and aoan 
oompafled the enemy to take aefety *n flight For 
Mb cond u rt on tMs ooeadon he wu promoted to the 
oommaad of the Eaaard sloop of war, from whloh in 
March, 1783, he was removed to the Pelican. A 
hw months after he was raised by Admiral Keppel 
to the rank of post captain for a very spirited attack 
near the Bern Kook in the Frith of Forth on three of 
the enemy’s privateers, all of which he drove on shore. 
On the breaking oat of the war of 1798 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the frigate La Nymphs, of 
thirty-six gone, in which he sailed from Falmcrath on 
the 17th Jane, and the next day captured the French 
ship La Oliopatre, after a sharp struggle. For this 
achievement he received the honour of knighthood. 
Twice, when captain of the Winchslsea frigate, his 
heroic spirit was signally displayed by his leaping 
from the deok, and thus saving two of his drowning 
sailors. A more conspicuous example of this noble 

» wu shown on the 26th January, 1796, when, 
neat personal exertions, he preserved the 
crew and passengers of the Dutton transport, which, 
crowded with troops and their families, proceeding 
on the expedition to the West Indies, was driven on 
the rooks under the citadel at Plymouth. All the 
offioers had left the vessel, and Sir Edward caused 
himself to be hauled on board with a rope, established 
order, and did not leave the ship until every soul 
was saved. From this time till the peace in 1802 
Sir Edward was employed in active service, and 
shared largely in the success which attended the 
naval anus of his country. On coming home after 
the peaoe he was returned to Parliament ob mem- 
ber tor Barnstaple. The resumption of hostilities, 
however, soon called him again abroad. In 1804 he 
was sent to take the chief command on the East 
Tndl a station, in the CvJUoden, of seventy-four guns; 
and here he remained till 1809, when he had at- 
tained the rank of vice-admiraL A few months after 
his return to England he was again sent out as com- 
mander-in-chief of the fleet then blockading the 
Scheldt, and assisted in various operations of im- 
portance till the peace of 1814. Among the promo- 
tions which were made on that occasion Admiral 
Pellew was elevated to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Exmouth, with a pension of £2000 per annum , 
He also received the riband of the Bath, and a year 
after the grand cross of that order. In 1816 he pro- 
ceeded to Algiers in command of a combined fleet of 


twenty-five English and Dutch Bhipe to enforce the 
terms of a treaty regarding the abolition of Christian 
slavery which the dey had violated. He bombarded 
the dty for seven hours, and inflicted such immense 
damage, destroying all the Algerine fleet and many 
of the public buildings, that the dey consented to 
everv demand. Twelve hundred Christian slaves were 
bv this exploit restored to liberty. The dignity of 
viscount was the well-merited reward which Lord 


Exmouth received for this important service. In 
1821 he retired into private life, passing the greater 
part of Ms time at Ms beautiful residence at Teign- 
mouth, where he died on the 23d of January, 1888. 

EXODUS, the name given in the Septuagint to the 
second book of the Pentateuch, because It describes 
the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. The 
contents of the book, though not embracing such a 
variety of incidents as Gened*, are of a mare diver- 
sified character, being not only historical, but also, 
and in a greater part, legislative. The subject-mat- 
ter, arranged according to historical order, forms 
three division*: 1. The condition of Israel in Egypt, 
end the preparations for thdr departure (ch. L-xil 


88). 2. Hie march from Ba m eeee to Mount 
(ch. xiL 87-xix. 2). 8. The abode In the daeert nd 
the promulgation of the SinaHdo Law (oh. six. 8-ad.) 
Various arguments against the credibility and authen- 
ticity of the book have been given to the puHfe; ire 
can only mention one or two. By adhering to the 
scriptural chronology a longer period than 218 yean 
can no t be given as the residence of the Israelites hi 
Egypt, it u therefore maintained that the ’three- 
score and ten souls' who accompanied Jacob to 
Egypt could not in that time have increased to 
about 2,500,000, which is calculated to be the 
total of a population embracing *600,000 men, be- 
sides women and children. 1 It is also 
that there are traces of two different writers in the 
book, the Elohist and the Jehovist, as in other parts 
of the Pentateuch. 


EXOGENOUS PLANTS, an older name for 
dicotyledons, having reference to the mode of growth 
of the stem. Monocotyledons are known as endo- 
genous plants, or endogens. See Botany. 

EXORCISM. An opinion prevailed in the an- 
dent church, that certain persons, those particularly 
who were afflicted with certain diseases, especially 
madness and epilepsy, were possessed by evil spirits. 
Over such persons forms of conjuration werepro- 
nounced, and this act was called exorcism. There 
were even certain men who made this a regular pro- 
fession, and were called exorcists. In the third cen- 
tury an idea began to prevail that heathens and 
heretics were possessed by demons, and hence exor- 
cism was joined with the act of baptism. From a 
supposed accordance with the doctrine of original 
sin, as explained by St. Augustine, exorcism was in- 
troduced in the baptism of infants. Luther allowed 
the custom to be retained; the Calvinistio Church 
early discarded it; many of the Lutheran clergy, even 
in the sixteenth century, also disapproved of it. It 
continued, however, in the Lutheran Church till mo- 
dem times. It is now almost universally done away 
with among Protestants. The Catholic Church has 
ordinary exorcisms, as those used in baptism and in 
the benediction of the water; and extraordinary ones, 
those which are used to deliver possessed persons, to 
abate storms, to kill obnoxious animals, as the vermin 
which destroy the fruits of the earth. It is by no 
means, however, an idea which arose in the Christian 
church. All the ancient pagans, and also the Jews, 
acknowledged the efficacy of exorcism. 

EXORCIST. The members of one of the lower 
orders of Catholic clergy are called by thin name . 
EXOSMOSE. See Osmose. 

EXOTERIC. See Esotebigl 

EXOTIC, an appellation for the produce of foreign 
countries. Exotio plants are such as belong to a soil 
and olimate entirely different from the place where 
they are raised, and therefore can be preserved for 
the most part only in green-houses. Exotio plants 
of the hot climates are very numerous in this coun- 
try, and require the utmost attention of the gar- 
dener. 


EXPANSION, in physics, is the enlargement or 
increase in the bulk of bodies, in consequence of a 
change in their temperature. (See Hxat.) This is 
one of the most general effects of heat, being common 
to all bodies whatever, whether solid or fluid. The 
expansion of solid bodies is determined by the pyro- 
meter, and that of fluids by the thermometer. The 
expansion of fluids varies considerably, but, in general, 
the denser the fluid, the lees the expneton; time 
water expands mare than mercury, and spirits of 
wine more than water; and, commonly, the greater 
the heat, the greater the expansion; but this is not 
universal, far there are oaaee in whloh expenska ii 
produced, not by an increase, but by a dfanmnticn of 
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Water furnSshea m wKh the most re- 

tmje of kind. Its maximum of 

corresponds with 89**2 of Fahrenheit’* ther- 
mometer. This foot is not only cation* in itself, bat I 
fe ako of tiie utmost importance in the economy of 
nature. When the surface of rivws and lakes is 
oooled, the superior layer of water sinks, and warmer 
water from below takes its place till the whole ma- 
la oooled to 40°. After this the circulation cease 
and ice is formed only on the top. Any further cool- 
ing tb«t takes place goes to produce more and more 
loe at the surface, and it Is seldom that the tempera- 
ture near the bottom of a lake or sea of any con- 
siderable .depth falls sensibly below the maximum 
density point Animal life would not, under other 
circumstances, be preserved during the oold of winter. 
The maximum density point of sea water is con- 
siderably lower than that of fresh water, and varies 
with the quantities of the salts contained in it The 
expansion of water is about the same for any number 
of degrees above or below the maximum density 
point Thus, if we heat water 5° above 89°‘2, it oc- 
cupies the same bulk as it does when oooled down to 
6° Wow 39°*2: and the density of water at 32° and 
at 53* is very nearly the same. The prodigious 
force with which water expands in the act of freez- 
ing is shown by glass bottles filled with water, 
which are commonly broken in pieces when the 
water freezes. A brass globe, whose cavity is an 
Inch In diameter, may be burst by filling it with 
water and freezing it; and the force necessary for 
this effect is 27,720 lbs. weight. The expansive 
force of freezing water may be explained by suppos- 
ing it the consequence of a tendency which water in 
consolidating is observed to have to arrange its par- 
ticles in one determinate manner, so as to form pris- 
matic crystals, crossing each other at angles of 60° 
and 120°. The force with which they arrange them- 
selves in this manner must be enormous, since it 
enables small quantities of water to overcome so 
great mechanical pressures. This observation is con- 
spicuously illustrated by observing the crystals of ice 
on a pieoe of water exposed to the action of the air 
In frosty weather; or upon a pane of glass in a win- 
dow of a room without a fire at the same season. 
Various methods have been tried to ascertain the 
specific gravity of ice at 82°; that which succeeded 
best was to dilute spirits of wine with water till a 
mass of solid ice put into it remained in any part of 
the liquid without either sinking or rising. The 
specific gravity of such a liquid u 0*92, which, of 
course, is the specific gravity of ice, supposing the 
specific gravity of water at 60° to be 1. This Is an 
expansion much greater than water experiences even 
when heated to 212*, its boiling-point. We see from 
this that water at the instant of solidification receives 
a sudden and considerable augmentation of bulk. 

' EX PARTE, a law Latin term, meaning literally, 
'*Q from one side,* and applied to evidence or plead- 
hjg* which, being untested as yet, is to be viewed 
with doubt or distrust A commission ex parte in 
dianoery is that which is taken out and executed by 
one party alone, the other refusing or neglecting to 
jo in. 

^PEutOEANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which 
promote expectoration. Such are the stimulating 
gonwand rating squills, Ac. 

EXPECTORATION, the act of evacuating, or 
bringing up phlegm, or other matters, out of the 
ana lun gs, by coughing, Aa 
^ EXPENSES, or Coen or Suit (in Scotland), are 
■****• applied to the chargee exigible from a party 
” *n action, as court dues, fees to counsel end 
and othnr irrpwnses incurred in carrying on 
■fetttifm. The pursuer of an action at law m Scot- 


land, in addition to demanding payment of the sum 
claimed, or performance of the stated obligation, 
almost invariably asks the ooort to pronounce dearea 
in hh favour for the expanse of the neoes—y pro- 
ceedings taken or to be taken. The defender eu bb 
part usually demands the expense attending his 
defence; and the general rule is that the party who 
loses the action has decree pronounced against him 
for the judicial expenses of the eauae as taxed, aa 
well as for the subject-matter of the suit. Regularly 
the auestion of expenses ought to be determined in 
the decree which settles the point of law; for the ex- 
penses are not demandable in a new action. As it is 
often the case that a party succeeds in one part of 
his action and fails in another, or occasions unne- 


cessary expense by the unskilful and negligent way 
in which he oonducta part of it, even though he may 
be right on the whole, the adjustment of the amounts 
incurred by both parties often involves not only 
much nicety of calculation, but also questions of con- 
siderable legal difficulty. When the adjustment of 
expenses is a matter of calculation it is effected fay 
the auditors of the oourt When It involves ques- 
tions of law, these, if not previously decided by the 
judge, must be carried back to him from the auditor. 
Should either party object to the amount awarded 
by the auditor, he must lodge with the olerk of pro- 
cess a short note of his objections, without argument. 
A copy of this must be furnished to the agent of the 
opposite party, and the oourt may direct the objec- 
tions to be answered orally or in writing. Should 
the objector fail to make good his objections he will 
have to bear the expense of discussing it 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY is that 


which deduces the laws of nature, the properties 
of bodies, and their actions upon each other, from 
experiments and observations. In our inquiries into 
nature we are to be guided by those rules and 
maxims which are found genome, and consonant 
to a just method of physical reasoning; and these 
rules are, by Sir Isaac Newton, reckoned four, viz. 
1. More causes of natural things are not to be ad- 
mitted than are true, and sufficient to explain the 
phenomena; for nature is simple, and does nothing in 
vain. 2. Therefore, of natural effects of the same 
kind, the same causes are to be assigned, as for as it 
can be done; as of respiration in man and beasts, of 
the descent of stones in Europe and America, of 
light in a culinary fire and in the sun, and of the re- 
flection of light m the earth and the other planets. 
8. The qualities of natural bodies, which cannot be 
increased or diminished, and agree to all bodies on 
which experiments can be made, are to be reckoned 
aa the qualities of all bodies whatever; thus, be- 
cause extension, divisibility, hardness, impenetrabi- 
lity, mobility, inertia, and gravity, are found in all 
bodies under our inspection, we may conclude that 
they belong to all bodies whatever, and are the ori- 
ginal and universal pr o perties of them. 4. In expe- 
rimental philosophy, propositions collected from the 
phenomena by induction are to be deemed (notwith- 
standing contrary hypotheses) either exactly, or very 
nearly true, till other phenomena occur by which 
they may be rendered more accurate, or liable ex- 
ception. This ought to be done, lest arguments of 
induction should be destroyed by hypotheses aoc> 
logical series be superseded by conjecture*. 

EXPLORATOR, a oontrivanoe invented hr Beo- 
caria, consisting of a wire, whose insulated ends* pro- 
vided with knobs of tin, are fastened to apofo arm 
the chimney, or to the top of a tree, rrcm thk 
wire another leads into a chamber, through » gkes 
tube oovered with sealing-wax, ua ii umij l rarin g hi 
the chamber with an electrometer, by which the «e» 
tricity of the air may be dally observed. 
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EXPLOSION. A redden banting, generally doe 
to the sapid production of gaseous matter from solids 
or liquids. Thus the explosion of gunpowder is due 
to the production of a comparatively enormous volume 
of gas daring the re-arrangement of its solid mate- 
riakTso as to form a mixture of gases. 

EXPONENT, in mathematics, is the index of a 
root or power. For instance, if a quantity is multi- 
plied by itself any number of times, instead of repeat- 
ing the factor so many times we place over it on the 
right a figure denotine how often the number or 
magnitude has been multiplied by itself, for example, 

o 4 = aaaa ^ a, a, a, a. 

9* = 9 x 9 x 9 = 729. 

EX POST FACTO, in law, something done after 
and bearing upon something previously done; thus a 
la^ Is said to be ex port facto, or retrospective, when 
it is enacted to punish an offence committed before 
the passing of the law— a violation of the plainest 
prin ciples of justice. 

EXPRESSED OILS, in chemistry, are those which 
are obtained from bodies only by pressing, to distin- 
guish them from animal and essential oils, which last 
are, for the most part, obtained by distillation. 

EXTENSION, in philosophy, one of the oommon 
and essential properties of matter, or that by which it 
possesses or takes up some part of universal space. 

EXTENSION, a logical term, put into contrast 
with another term, comprehension. A general notion 
is extensive according to the extent of its applica- 
tion. Thus European is more extensive than Briton, 
man than European, animal t.ha.n man, and organized 
being than animal. Matter and mind are the most 
extensive classes we can form. This property of ex- 
tension is gained by dropping more and more of the 
peculiarities of the included individuals. In short, 
very extensive notions have a very narrow signifi- 
cation ; it is the less extensive that have the most 
meaning. The meaning of man, or the number of 
attributes implied in this generic expression, is large. 
Everything that constitutes a human being is ex- 
pressed by this term, which is said to be more com- 
prehensive than animal or organized being. 

EXTENT, in law, the peculiar remedy for re- 
covering debts of record due to the crown (that is, 
debts decided to be due by a court of record). It is 
a writ of execution directed to the sheriff against the 
body, lands, and goods of a debtor, all of which may 
be taken at onoe, and in thi8 it differs from a writ of 
execution at the suit of a subject These writs are 
of two kinds: extent in chief and extent in aid; 
to both of which the sovereign was entitled by 
undent prerogative, in order to obtain satisfaction 
of debts due to him, or assigned to the crown. 
The writ of extent in chief is a proceeding by the 
king for the recovery of his own debt, and u which 
he Is the real plaintiff. The writ of extent in aid 
is also sued out at the instanoe, and for the benefit 
of, the crown against a debtor of a crown debtor, but 
In this proceeding the crown is the nominal plaintiff 
only. Under this writ the real and personal pro- 
perty of the debtor may be taken in execution, and 
add within seven days if the debt is not cleared off. 

In Scotland extent is a term applied to several valu- 
ations of the lands of the kingdom which were mmA* 
In early times for purposes of taxation. The first of 
these, or at least tne first that is well authenticated, 
was oarried out in the reign of Alexander EH., and 
was long known as the old extent, in oontradiatmo- 
tion to a later one made In aooordanoe with a statute 
of 1474. Ohuroh lands were not included in these 
valuations, but were aasemed separately. Oramwell 
Introduced a new mode of aasemment which fixed the 
cates to be levied on each county. Most of the pub- 


lic and parochial assessments were imposed aoeoxd- 
tog to these valuations up to the valuation acts of 
1854 and 1857. 

EXTRACT, a term used by chemists to denote 
all that can be dissolved out of a rabstanoe by a spe- 
cified menstruum, snob as water, aloohol, ether, Sc. 
It bas long been used to pharmacy to denote espe- 
cially the soluble parts of vegetables, and according 
as water or alcohol was the solvent employed, the 
extracts were distinguished as gummy or rennout. 
Extracts vary to composition according to the plant 
treated, the solvent, tne temperature, and other cir- 
cumstances, and they generally contain several de- 
finite chemical compounds. Fourcroy, about the 
end of last oentury, after he had examined a number 
of extracts, thought that he had obtained a substance 
common to them all, to which he therefore gave the 
name of extractive matter. He supposed that it was 
at first soluble in water, but that by contact with 
the air it oxidized and became insoluble. Later 
experimenters showed the inaccuracy of these views, 
and the idea of such a principle has long stooe van- 
ished from chemistry, but the name still remains, 
and is used to a vague way to denote in a vegetable 
analysis those portions of the vegetable extract which 
the analyst has not been able or willing to resolve 
into definite substances. In modem pharmacy the 
term extract is applied to two kinds of preparation 
from vegetables. One is got by digesting the plant 
or some portion of it in water or other solvent, and 
evaporating or distilling away the excess of solvent 
until the extracted matter is sufficiently inspissated. 
The other, which is only employed to a few oases, is 
got by bruising the plant to a mortar, separating the 
juice, wanning it until the green colouring matter 
separates, and filtering it off. The juice Is next 
heated until the albumen coagulates, and again fil- 
tered. The juice is now evaporated to a syrup, the 
green colouring matter added and well mixed, and 
the evaporation is thereafter continued until the 
required concentration is attained. In preparing 
extracts attention has to be chiefly given to the 
regulation of the heat. A direct fire can only be 
used at the beginning of the operation; afterwards 
the evaporation must be conducted by a steam or 
water bath, by a current of warm air, or spontane- 
ously. In any case care must be taken that the ex- 
tract does not bum or char. Extracts are generally 
prepared from plants containing active principles, 
ana are employed in pills and other drugs. 

EXTRACT OF MEAT (i extraetum cornu), is a 
soft, yellowish-brown, solid or very thick syrup, which 
is employed as a portable soup. It is now manufac- 
tured on the large scale by processes proposed by 
Liebig. Finely-chopped flesh is exhausted with water, 
the extract Is heated, when, at 188° Fahr., albumen 
coagulates; afterwards the blood colouring matter 
also separates, and when these are removed and the 
dear liquid is evaporated at a low temperature, the 
extract is ready. This rebstanoe has a character- 
istic odour of roast-meat, has a strong taste, dissolves 
to water, and forms a not unpalatable soup. It con- 
tains no fibrin, gelatine, albumen, or £at» but creatine, 
inode add. and other organic bodies are present, ana 
it is espddly rich to potassio salts and to phospho- 
ric add. It has the invaluable property a I not spoil* 

for its nutritious qualities; but*its^prioe limits the 
sale, and there is, besides, a dislike to food from other 
souroes than perfectly fresh and new me a t It is 
very useful, however, for traveller^ for troops, and 
for all persons who have to carry supplies of food 
about with them, or to prepare it ragddlj. ' It has 
been objected to, however, on the score that with the 
exception of the potassium salts and phrop h os to It is 
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devoid of the essentially nutritive portion of the meat, 
And contain* chiefly decompoeition product*, the 
value of which, a* food, has not been very distinctly 
made out* 

EXTRACTOR, in midwifery, an instrument, or 
forceps, far extricating children by the head. 

EXTRADITION, the act by whioh a person 
accused of a crime is given up by the government in 
whose territories he has taken refuge, to the govern- 
meat of which he is a subject. In barbarous ages, 
when nations regarded each other as natural enemies, 
the crime committed in one was almost sure of im- 
punity in another; and hence the origin of extra- 
dition may be ascribed to the progress of civilization. 
Experience showed that nothing could be more 
efficacious to repress crime than the certainty that 
when it had been committed there was not a spot of 
earth where the perpetrator could calculate on re- 
maining unpunished, and international law, founding 
on this fact, adopted the principle of the extradition 
of criminals. In practice many nice questions have 
arisen on this subject, and governments and jurists 
have found it very diffioult to fix the limits within 
which the power of extradition ought to be exercised. 
Conventions have been entered into by Britain with 
all or nearly all civilized states for the apprehension 
and extradition of persons charged with particular 
offences, especially those of the most heinous stamp, 
such as murder, robbery, embezzlement, arson, rape, 
piracy, Ac. The Extradition Act of 1870 makes 
special provision that no criminal shall be surrendered 
for a political offence, and that the criminal shall 
not be tried for any but the extradition crime. The 
rule of refusing extradition of political offenders is 
maintained generally by civilized Btates. 

EXTRADOS, the external outline or curve of an 
arch. See Architecture. 

EXTRAVASATION, in oontuBionB and other 
accidents, occurs when blood-vessels are ruptured 
by the injury, and the blood findB its way into the 
neighbouring tissues. A good illustration may be 
found in an ordinary bruise, when the part becomes 
blue in consequence of the vesBelB having been rup- 
tured, and blood having esoaped into the tissues. 
Extravasation in the cranium is a most serious acci- 
dent, as the pressure on the brain which is the result 
often produoes death very rapidly. The term is, 
however, applied to the escape of any fluid into the 
tissues from the vessels, cavity, &c., containing it, 
such as extravasation of urine. 

EXTREME UNCTION has been, sinoe the 
twelfth oentury, one of the seven sacraments of the 
Roman Catholio Church: the Council of Trent spe- 
cially declares it to be a sacrament (sess. xiv. canon 
1 et sea.). It is performed in cases of very dangerous 
illness (after the viatioum) by anointing, in the form 
of a cross, the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands, and 
feet, the priest at each anointing repeating the 
prayer: Through this holy unction, and his most 
tender mercy, may the Lord pardon thee whatever 
Rina thou hast committed by thy sight (or hearing, 
taste, Ac.). It can only be administered by a bishop or 
priest, and is not applied in the case of mere infants 
°r of persons devoid of reason. The oil used must be 
blessed by a bishop or by an authorized priest. A per- 
son who has received it may, if he recover, receive it 
on future occasions. The Roman Church derives its 
opinion of the efficacy of extreme unction from the 
custom of the apostles to anoint the sick with oil, 
socompanied with prayer (James v. 14, 15), but it is 
jot regarded as necessary to salvation. Protestants 
o«ny the sacramental signification and power of this 
°®remony, because nothing is known of a formal 
establishment of it by Christ. In the Greek Church 
& b Administered not only to sick persons, hot 


generally in diseases of all kinds, at tending to pro- 
mote the restoration of health and the forgiveness 
of sins. 

EXTREMITIES. This term is applied to the 
limbs, as distinguishing them from the otherdivbtona 
of the animal, the head and trunk. The extremities 
are four in number, in man named upper and lower; 
in other animals anterior and posterior. Each ex- 
tremity is divided into three parts : the upper into 
the upper arm, the fore-arm, and the hand; the lower 
into the thigh, the leg, and the foot. The upper is 
articulated to the shoulder-blade or scapula, the 
lower to the pelvis. In fishes the extremities are 
modified into the pectoral and ventral fins. 

EXUVIAE, among naturalists, denotes the cast- 
off parts or coverings of animals, as the skins of 
serpents, caterpillars, and other insects. 

EY, a Scandinavian word, signifying Island, and 
contained in several geographical words, as AngU*ey % 
the island of the Angles. 

EYCK, Hubert van, a Flemish painter, con- 
sidered as the founder of the Flemish school, was 
bom after 1306 at Maaseyck. He was muoh distin- 
guished by his paintings in distemper; and after the 
introduction of oil-painting, he practised in that with 
equal success. By some authorities he is credited 
with the general onnoeption of the great pioture of 
the Adoration of the Lamb (see following article), 
which is the first painting on an extensive scale in 
oil. He died in Ghent on Sept. 18, 1426. 

EYCK, Jan van (also called Jan van Brugge , or 
John of Bruges, from Bruges, the place of his resi- 
dence), was born at Maaseyck about 1381. His elder 
brother Hubert (see above) gave him his first instruc- 
tion in the principles of the art, and his talents were 
so rapidly and vigorously developed that he soon sur- 
passed his brother, and became the admiration of his 
own and succeeding times. The two brothers resided 
at Bruges, then much frequented by the noble and 
the wealthy on account of its flourishing commerce. 
About 1 420, or soon after, they went to Ghent for a 
considerable time, to execute together a very large 
work which Jodocus Vydt, a Flemish noble, had en- 
gaged them to do. This is the celebrated Adoration 
of the Lamb for the cathedral of Ghent; a painting 
which, in its different parts, contains above three 
hundred figures, and is a masterpiece. It is painted 
on wood, with side panels whioh contain the portraits 
of the two artists and of their sister Margaret, like- 
wise a painter. Of these panels six are now In the 
royal museum of Berlin. At the brilliant court of 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, by whom Jan was 
made painter to the court, the brothers had the best 
opportunities of improving their taste by spectacles 
of splendonr of all kinds, dresses, iewels, furniture, 
arms, banquets, Ac. Jan particularly availed himself 
of them in his works, in whioh such objects are 
represented with remarkable truth. Hubert did not 
live to see the painting above mentioned completed 
Jan finished the work in 1482, and returned to 
Bruges, where he remained till bis death, which took 
place on July 9, 1440. At Bruges be also executed 
several excellent pieces. 

The reputation of this celebrated painter h sas m e 
very notable, even during bis lifetime, by hls^great 
share in the introduction of off-painting; the original 
Invention of which has been incorrectly asMribed 
to him by many. Jan van Eyck was also of great 
service to the art by his Improvements in lineaf and 
aerial perspective, and in painting npon glass. In 
regard to toe first, we will only reman that U was a 
general custom, before this time, to have for the back- 
ground of the pioture a flat gold ground, from whisk 
the figure stood out without per sp ective, ns may 
stiff be seen fat numbertess works of esrffar data. 
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Van Eyck hftn s rif followed this practios in Ms ear- 
lier efforts, bat, as he made farther advances in his 
art, oooodved the Idea towards whioh there had been 
hitherto only some distant advanoes of giving a more 
natoral grouping and perspective to his figures by a 
natural hack-ground. In this he 
saooeeded so eminently, as many of 
his still remaining works prove, mat 
he may bo called in this respect the 
father of modem painting, since he 
gave the art a new tarn and im- 
polae, and laid the foundation of that 
high degree of improvement which 
It afterwards attained in the bright- 
est era of the great masters who suc- 
ceeded him in the Netherlands and 
In Italy. In the art of painting on 
glass he is considered as the author 
of the mode of painting with colours 
delicately blended and yet so firmly 
fixed that obliteration was impos- 
sible — an object before attained only 
by joining together (in mosaic) sev- 
eral small panes of different colours. 

The influence of Jan van Eyck, 
both ae an artist and as an inven- 
tor; or rather improver of several 
branches of the sot, was therefore 
very great The Bchool of which he 
was, m some measure, the founder, 
does not yield in celebrity to the 
best contemporary or succeeding ar- 
tists, although it must be allowed 
to be often defective in the repre- 
sentation of the extremities of the human body— a 
fault occasioned by that excessive delicacy which pre- 
vented the study of naked forms, and of anatomy in 
general On the other hand, the face, dresses, group- 
ing; distribution of light and shade, are always su- 
perior, end the colour brilliant and splendid, in the 
works of this painter and most of his scholars. Many 
of his painting are still preserved, either in churches 
and museums, or in private collections. Among his 
scholars are reckoned, besides the nearly contem- 
porary Antonello of Messina, Roger van Brugge, 
Hans Handing, and others, also the later masters, 
Albert DUrer, Luke of Leyden, Hans Holbein, Lucas 
JLranaob, Ac. 

EYE. The visual apparatus consists of the globe 
of the eye, of the muscles which move it, and of its 
utpendagee, which are the eyelids and eyebrows, and 
the lachrymal apparatus. 

The Globe of the Eye . — The globe of the eye may be 
deaciribed as a spheroid, to which the segment of a 
smaller sphere is applied in front. The walls of the 
globe of the eye are formed principally of two fibrous 
membranes; one white and opaque— the ederotie from 
the Gr. eJcUros, hard — which envelope two-thirds of 
the globe posteriorly; and the other transparent, and 
mumbling a horny plate, whence its name cornea 
(Lai oorneue, homy). The sclarotio is one of the 
strongest fibrous membranes in the body; it is white on 
Its external surface, and of a light brown oolour inter- 
nally; It is thicker at the posterior portion of the eye, 
where it opens to allow the passage of the optic 
nerve; than in front, where it is continuous with the 
ooraee» with the fibres of which its fibres insensibly 
blend. The cornea la thicker than the eolerotio, and 
Is oom p ossd of superposed layers perfectly transpa- 
rent; ft ft convex in front, and concave behind, and 
appears to be circular, although its transverse dia- 
nrtsr may be a little greater than the other. A 
mnooui membrane, the eoeyunetioa, so named because 
ft unites the eye to the lid, spreads over the anterior 
portion of the globs; and then folds back an itself and 


lines the internal surf aoe of the eyelids. The etnas, 
however, is oovered only by the su perficial layer j 
the conjunctiva* which becomes the oofneal s mith s 
lium. 

Choroid \ &o. — The internal surface of the sekrotio 


is lined by a vascular membrane calfed the choroid, 
to which it is attached by a very fine cellular tusne. 
The choroid is composed of connective tissue, con- 
taining numerous large branched cells filled with dark 
pigment, and, in the inner stratum, a dense network 
of capillary vessels, while in the outer portion are the 
branches of the arteries and veins. The inner sur- 
face of the inner stratum, to which the old term 
tunica Euyachiana applies, is oovered with flat 
pigment cells. The choroid is pierced behind by 
an opening, which gives passage to the optic nerve; 
in front, near the circumference of the cornea, the 
choroid is thrown into a series of folds called the 
ciliary processes, the whole series forming a circle, as 
it were, in the interior of the eye, corresponding in 
position to the junction of the cornea and sclerotic. 
These processes, with other parts connected with 
them, form the ciliary body, and the circular disposi- 
tion is indioated by the phrase ciliary ring. Con- 
nected with the ciliary body is the ciliary muscle, 
oomposed of bundles of involuntary muscle, which 
take origin from the junction of cornea and sclerotic, 
and spread backwards in a fan-shaped manner into 
the tissue of the ohoroid. Some of the fibres run in 
a circular fashion round the circumference of the irk; 
on a level with the ciliary processes. This muscle is 
the agent in effecting changes in the convexity of the 
lens upon whioh the power of the eye of foenning for 
seeing objects distinctly at different distances depends. 
The contraction of the muscle results in an increased 
oonvexity of the lens, necessary far distinct vision of 
a near object; and when the muscle k contracted to 
the utmost, sad the lens has, therefore; attained its 
greatest degree of oonvexity, the limit of neam sra at 
whioh an object k distinctly perceived is reached. 

Jrit and PupiL — In front of the ciliary draft end 
the cOiaryprooesses the ohoroid k continuous with 
the iris. This membrane forms a circular, ver tically * 
dkposed partition behind the c orn ea * and is pierced 
in the middk by a drooler opening called ^defnpd. 
It represents exactly what is called a diaphragm ft 
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A, Cornea. B, Anterior chamber. C, Pupil. D, I rift. E, Crystallise Iona 
F, Zone of Zinn, forming the anterior wall of canal of Petit. G, Ciliary pro- 
oeaaea and circle. H, Sclerotic. 1, Choroid. K, Retina. L, Vitreous body. 
M, Optic nerve. N, Right Inferior muscle. O, Right superior muscle. 
P, Levator muscle of eyelid. Q, Lachrymal glands. R, Lachrymal canal. 
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49 doa li BstaDa nti. It oonsktaof tlno 0 nufimhHnj I 
the nly«»nM. and oonlaina in voluntary muscu- 
lo fibres, drcularly round the pupil, and 

also m uacu lar fibres passing In a radiating direction 
from the choroidal attachment of the iris towards the 


Vitretm* .Bod*— The whole posterior portion of the 
cavity of the globe of the eye la occupied by atrans- 
luoent substance called the vitreous humour. Accord- 
ing to moat anatomists, it la contained in an envelope 
called the hyaloid membrane. The vitreous humour 


Individual, the variety of which has given to the 
membrane the name of iris, or the rainbow. Its pos- 
terior face Is covered with a layer of pigment, which 
is called the uvea. It is well known that the pupil 
dilates in the dark, and contracts on the contrary in 
% bright light, only allowing that quantity of lumi- 
1 nous rays to enter the eye which is necessary to 
vision. Certain substances when taken into the 
system act similarly on the iris; such are opium and 
the Calabar bean, which cause the pupil to contract; 
belladonna, on the contrary, dilates it. Changes in 
the diameter of the pupillary opening also result from 
flf rfrun affections of the eye and brain, and of the 
sympathetic nerves. 

It has been remarked that the posterior surface of 
the iris, the ciliary processes, and the choroid are 
covered with a layer of pigment. In the eye this 
pigment plays the same part as the lamp-black In the 
interior of certain optical instruments, m the tele- 
scope and magic-lantern; it absorbs the luminous 
rays, and prevents them from being reflected, which 
would confuse the vision. 

Retina . — The internal surface of the choroid, or 
rather the pigmentary layer which covers it, is lined 
by the retina or nervous tunic upon which the objects 
are depicted that we see. It appears to be formed 
by the expansion of the optic nerve, which enters the 
eye at its posterior part about one-tenth of an inch 
to the inner side of the axis of the eyeball, forming 
at ita point of entranoe an enlargement, which is 
called the papilla of the optic nerve. The retina 
lines the whole inner surface of the posterior cavity 
of the eyeball, and extends to the circumference of 
the ciliary processes, where it ends with a finely fes- 
tooned margin, a cellular membrane running on to 
the ciliary processes, where it is lost. It is of an 
opaline pinkish colour, semi-transparent, and easily 
tom. Its centre, which corresponds to the antero- 
posterior axis of the eye, is to the outside of the 
papilla of the optic nerve, where there is the yellow 
■pot {maaula luted) of Sommering, with a central 
depression ( fovea centralis). The yellow spot teems 
to be the point in the eye where vision is most dis- 
tinct Microscopists describe the retina as being 
composed of five, or even eight layers, of which the 
internal one is vascular, and in oontact with the 
vitreous, the external one, very important in a phy- 


to the plane of the membrane, and forming by their 
free extremities a mosaic, each microscopic division 
of which is about 0*001 of a line in diameter acoord- 
tog to Robin, and 0*0008 of a line according to Helm- 
belts; and represents a section at a rod. We shall see 
what part those terminal points play in vision. In 
the central depression of the yellow spot rods are 
■brent, oones are numerous, and the other layers of 
the retina become extremely thin. At the optic 
nerve entrance — the blind spot — here only the expan- 
sion of the nerve is found, and neither rods nor cones. 
Though the retina extends forwards to the ciliary 
pro ores M , it is only in an attenuated form, none of 
the ereantiel elements being found beyond the ora 
terratn^ a finely indented border a little posterior to 
the edge of the ciliary pro csss as, where the retina 


and the hyaloid together constitute what is called the 
vitreous body, which coincides with the retina through- 
out its whole extent, and in front trices the form of 
the posterior surface of the crystalline lean The 
hyaloid membrane becomes continuous with the ofliaiy 
zone of Zion, or the suspensory ligament of the oys- 
talline lens, which springs from the forepart of the 
lens near its circumference. Between tnla suspen- 
sory ligament, the margin of the lena, and the edge 
of the deprereion in the forepart of the vitreous 
humour, in which the lens rests, is a lymph space, the 
canal of Petit, which runs round the margin of the 
lens. 

Crystalline Lens. — This is the name given to a 
double convex lens, more curved posteriorly than an- 
teriorly, translucent, and placed vertiorily to the 
axis of the eye, so that the axis of the lens o ant* 
spends to the centre of the pupiL The lens is formed 
of superposed layers, which are leas consistent out- 
side than towards the centre; it is contained to a 
capsule , which applies itself closely to it. Hie greater 
or less convexity of the surfaces of the Ians modifies 
the converging power of the lens, on which its func- 
tion of bringing rays of light to a focus on the retina 
depends. The opacity of the lens, or of Its capsule, 
forms the disease called cataract The posterior sur- 
face of the iris is in direct contact, though not con- 
tinuous, with the anterior surface of the lens. The 
interval which divides the iris from the cornea Is the 
anterior chamber , which is filled with a fluid called 
the aqueous humour , less dense than the vitreous. 

Muscles of the Eye. — The ocular globe is put to 
motion in the orbit by six muscles, grouped two by 
two, which raise or tower the eye, turn it toward or 
outward, or on its antero - posterior axis. In th ere 
movements the centre of the globe is Immovable, and 
the eye moves around its transverse and vertical 
diameters. These three orders of 
independent of each other, and may be marts singly, 
or in combination, in such a manner as to direct the 
pupil towards all points of the circumference of the 
orbit The straight, superior, inferior, external, and 
internal muscles move it upward, downward, toward, 
and outward, and their suooeesive action gives it a 
movement of circumduction. The two oblique mna- 
dee turn the eye on its antero-poeterior axis, to snob 
a manner as always to maintain the horizontal posi- 
tion of its transverse diameter, when the head or the 
body Indians to the right or the left. All these 
muscles take a direct or Indirect part in every move- 
ment of the eye; if looking up or down, for example, 
the straight, superior, or inferior sets alone; the 
other muscles assure the movement, and confine it to 
the transverse axis. Such is the perfection of this 
mechanism, that the ooroea is raised or lowered 
without the least lateral deviation, and the eye per- 
ceives by this succession of movements if the image 
of a line on the retina deviates 0*00008 of an tosh 
from the vertical. The eyelids follow tte move- 
ments of the globe when it is raised or lowered, 
obeying the action of the mnsdes of whteh viaay 
receive the aponeurotic prolongations. The move- 
ments of the two eyes are always symmetrical, and 
of the same kind; both are raised or towered at oooa, 
directed to right or left, or around tbsfr axes; they 
can be turned towards simultaneously to see an ob- 
ject vary near at hand, or slightly outwards when 
they tom from snob a point to on# to the dhianos. 
Evan when one eye is do s ed, the gl ob e tons to tire 
same direction as that of the open eye. 
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Bwdids . — Extending in front of the orbit there is 
an elliptical mmole, which is formed of eonoentrio fas- 
cicles, and presents a transverse chink closed during 
contraction, and open in the shape of an almond when 
Its fibres are relaxed. This is the orbicular muscle of 
the eyelid*. Its internal surface, that is, the one next 
the eye, is covered by the conjunctiva, its external 
by tile skin ; its opening is circumscribed by the edge 
of tile lids. The upper lid is larger than the lower, 
and Is raised by a special muscle, the contraction of 
whioh alternates with that of the orbicularis muscle, 
whioh is its antagonist. The points where the eye- 
lids are united by their commissures are called the 
angles of the eye. At the internal or greater angle 
of the eye the conjunctiva forms a fold, the semi - 
lunar fwd t whioh is, in fact, a rudimentary represen- 
tative of the third eyelid or nictitating membrane 
( membrana nictitans) of certain animals. Inside of 
this fold is the lachrymal caruncle , a small glandular 
body erf a rose colour, which is oovered by the con- 
junctiva. The edges of the lids have a fringe of silky 
hairs whioh protect the eye. The greater or less 
extent of the opening of the lids makes the eye appear 
larger or smaller; the conformation of the palpebral 
muscles and the tarsal cartilages gives to the eye 
an elongated and languishing form as in the East, 
or round and bold as among the western peoples. 

The upper lid, which is attached to the arch of the 
orbit, is surmounted by the eyebrow , which iB designed 
to protect the eye like a visor, and its movements 
play an important part in the expression of the face. 

Lachryrtial Apparatus. — This is composed of, firstly, 
the lachrymal gland , which lies in a depression of the 
orbital arch, and of little glands of the same nature, 
whioh form a granular layer in the substance of the 
upper lid; secondly, of the lachrymal canals , by 
which the tears are poured out upon the conjunctiva, 
a little above the border of the upper lid ; thirdly, 
the lachrymal ducts, which are destined to reoeive 
the tears after they have bathed the eye, and of which 
the orifices or lachrymal points are seen near the in- 
ternal commissure of the lids; fourthly, the lachry- 
mal sac, in whioh the lachrymal ducts terminate, and 
whioh empties the tears into the nasal canal. The 
tears by running over the surface of the conjunctiva 
render it supple and facilitate the movements of the 
globe and eyelids by lessening the friction. The in- 
fluence of moral or physical causes increases their 
secretion, and when the lachrymal ducts do not suffice 
to carry them off they run over the lids. 

Firion. — Among the phenomena, which, taken to- 
gether, constitute sight, some belong to the domain of 
physios (see the article Optiob), and maybe submitted 
to investigation, many may even be demonstrated by 
experiment; while others, on the contrary, are pa- 
tent to the obeervation, but little known as to their 
cause or their mechanism, and await from the pro- 
gress of science an explanation which physiology has 
as yet been unable to give. Even in those phenomena 
whioh at fint seem purely physical, we must not for- 
get that the refracting media of the eye are organ- 
ized, and cannot be compared, exoept by approxi- 
mation, to inorganic bodies, on the form and density 
of which physicists base their calculations. This is 
necessarily the cause of the differences in the theories 
promulgated in regard to vision; for although the 
eye may in some respects be considered as an optical 
instrument, we can never arrive at exact deductions 
by comparing devices analogous, or even similar in 
their construction, but different in their nature. 

The retina renders the eye sensible of light, and 
we may therefore consider it as the essential organ 
<rf vision. The fnnotion of the other portions is to 
convey the luminous rays to its surface under con- 
ditions necessary to a nervous impression, which ill 


combine to insure, but whioh is accomplished in the 
retina alone. Other causes besides the contact of 
luminous waves may excite the retina; thus, the 
pressure of the finger on the eye, for example, and 
the disturbance resulting from a fall or a blow on the 
head, the action of eleotricity, and oertain affections 
of the eye and brain, give riBe, in the absence of natu- 
ral or artificial light, to luminous images varying in 
form and intensity. Light produoed under these 
conditions iB called ‘retinal light’; the image pro- 
duced by pressure is known as a ‘phosphene . 

Like the optic and the other special nerves of the 
organs of sense, the retina has a special sensibility; 
it receives the impression from the light and trans- 
mits it by means of the optio nerve to the brain, but 
it is not itself sensitive to touch. No mechanical 
irritation causes it the slightest pain. In a normal 
condition the action of a too brilliant light, and in 
certain affections of the eye and brain the least ray 
will oauBe a painful sensation, but this pain must be 
referred either to the brain or to the nerves of the 
iriB or of the ciliary circle, independent of the retina 
and the optic nerve. It is a remarkable fact that a 
limited portion of the retina, corresponding to the 
papilla of the optic nerve, is totally insensible to 
light ; or has, at any rate, a very obtuse sensibility. 
This ‘ blind point as it iB called, is the only one 
on the internal surface of the eye which is not 
oovered with pigment. 

If we trace two figures on a horizontal line on a 
piece of paper placed vertically, and then shut the 
right eye, and fix the left on the right figure, at cer- 
tain distances we can see both of them more or lesB 
distinctly; but, varying the distance of the paper 
from the eye, there is a point when w^tily see the 
figure upon which the eye iB fixed; the other disap- 
pearing entirely, though it reappears when we change 
the position of the paper, or cease to look fixedly at 
one figure. The greater the distance between the 
two figures, the greater must be the distance of the 
paper from the eye, in order to render one of them 
invisible. The image of the invisible one Is then 
projected on the blind point, and it reappears, when 
by the displacement of the paper the angle which its 
rays form with those from the other becomes greater 
or less. 

In order that vision may be distinct, it is necessary 
that the rays should enter the eye in the direction of 
what is termed the visual axis, and the various move- 
ments of the organ tend unceasingly to plaoe it in a 
position to fulfil this condition, and it is necessary, 
also, that the light should neither be too strong nor 
too weak, and that the rays shall traverse the central 
portion only of the crystalline lens, and not its bor- 
ders. In order to obtain an analogous result in some 
of their instruments, opticians divide them by means 
of a partition pierced by a hole in the centre, which 
is termed a diaphragm. We find a similar arrange- 
ment in the eye, * an intelligent diaphragm ’, to use 
the expression of M. Lon get, that is, the iris, which 
dilates or contracts the pupil In such a manner as to 
measure the quantity of light necessary to vision, and 
whioh only allows those ravsto pass whioh are directed 
towards the central portion of the crystalline lens. 
In the dark, or if we look at an object but slightly 
illuminated, the pupil dilates in order to admit the 

E test possible number of rays which are refracted 
he cornea; it is the same if we look at a distant 
^ ct, the rays from whioh are lew divergent; if this 
object becomes more luminous, or if we approach it, 
thepupil contracts in proportion. 

The visual impressions are transmitted trosp the 
retina to the brain by means of the optio norm of 
whioh that membrane appears to be toe expanawe- 
The two optio nerves converge from the haw of the 
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arbtt toward the centre of the baee of the skull, where 
^ere is an Interlacement of their fibre* In each a 
meaner that a portion of the right nerve goes to the 
left aide of the Vain, and a part of the left nerve to 
the right aide; this la called the ekiasma or com mis - 
mrs of the optic nerves. Mechanical irritation of 
the nerve seems to develop luminous impressions as 
in the retina, but it causes no pain whatever. 

Interior Virion. — The eye perceives not only ex- 
tend objects, but certain details of its internal or- 
ganization. This portion of the visual phenomena 1 b 
. culled interior vision, or entopties. A bruise of the 
cornea through the lids, or a scar of foreign body on 
its Surface, the vascular ramifications of the retina, 
and other causes of that nature, sometimes throw 
images on the retina of different forms, Buch as striae, 
spots, globules, dark or luminous circles which ap- 
pear to move in the eye. Certain of these images 
are called flies, or motes (muscci’ i olitantcs), because 
they traverse the field of vision from one side to the 
other. Their appearance reBultB from nothing ab- 
normal, and they cannot be confounded, when there 
is no other disturbance of the visual functions, with 
the analogous signs which accompany and denote 
some diseases of the eye and brain. A lateral move- 
ment of the eye is sufficient to displace them or cause 
them to disappear. 

Binocular Vision . — The difficulty which some per- 
sons have felt in reconciling the fact of an inverted 
image on the retina with the perception of an object 
in its true position is altogether fanciful, and arises 
from confused notions as to the nature of perception. 
The question as to how it is that we see objects 
single with two eyes rests upon a different footing, 
and is not to be altogether explained by habit and 
association. To each point in the retina of one eye 
there iB a corresponding point, similarly situated in 
the other. An impression produced on one of these 
points is, in ordinary circumstances, undistinguish - 
able from a similar impression produced on the other, 
and when both at once are similarly impressed the 
effect is simply more intense than if one were im- 
pressed alone; or to describe the same phenomena 
subjectively, we have only one field of view for our 
two eyes, and in any part of this field of view we see 
either one image brighter than we should see it by 
one eve alone or else we see two overlapping images. 
This latter phenomenon can be readily illustrated by 
holding up a finger between one’s eyes and a wail 
and looking at the wall. We Bhall see as it were 
two transparent fingers projected on the walL One 
of these transparent fingers is in fact seen by the 
right eye, and the other by the left, but our visual 
sensations do not directly inform us which of them is 
■een by the right eye and which by the left. 

The principal advantage of having two eyes is In 
the estimation of distance and the perception of relief. 
In order to see a point as single by two eyes we must 
i&ake its two images fall on corresponding points of 
the retinn; and this implies a greater or less conver* 
of the optic axes according as the object is 
ne *f OT or more remote. We are thus furnished with 
a direct indication of the distance of the object from 
eyes; and this indication is much more precise 
then that derived from the adjustment of their focal 
l ® n 8th of which we are now to speak. 

Accommodation of the Bye to Distance . — The power 
possessed by the eve of seeing with equal distinctness 
Images of objects at very unequal distances 
*** lflfcg the subject of investigation. One ex- 
p l a nati on was that in order to see objects at different 
and especially very near to the eye, it modifies 
«» form, or that of its media, and adapts itself to the 
mstanos in snob a manner that the retina Is always 
“ the flacoa According to some anthon the length 


of tiie axis of the eye vanes, the retina approaching 
or receding from the crystalline lens. Others main- 
tain .that it is the lens which changes its place, or 
that the curves of the refracting media modify them- 
selves in such a manner as always to make tfa > apices 
of the luminous oones coincide with the imm wablt* 
retinal surface. Helmholtz showed that the anterior 
surface of the crystalline lens increases in convexity 
in looking at objectB near at hand, and flattens when 
looking at a distance, and that the pupil contributes 
also to the accommodation by contracting in looking 
at objects near at hand, and dilating to see at a 
great distance. The increased convexity of the lens 
is secured by the contraction of the ciliary muscle 
pulling forward the choroid and relieving the tension 
of the suspensory ligament, allowing the lens to 
bulge forward by its own elasticity. 

Defective Vision . — The eye in its different parts Is 
subject to various diseases and affections, some of 
them common to other parts of the body, others pecu- 
liar to itself. When the transparency of the oornea, 
the crystalline lens, or any of the humours, is de- 
stroyed, either partially or entirely, then will partial 
or total blindness follow, since no image can be formed 
upon the retina : but although all tne humours and 
the cornea be perfectly transparent, and retain their 
proper forms, which is likewise necessary to distinct 
vision, yet, from weakness or inactivity of the optic 
nerve, or injury of the central ganglia with which it 
is connected, weakness of sight or total blindness may 
ensue. To the first class belong those diseases called 
cataract, ophthalmia, &c., and to the second amaurosis, 
or gutta serena, &c. Although a person may not be 
under the influence of any of these diseases, yet de- 
fective vision may arise from the eyeball being so 
elongated that an image is formed before the rays 
reach the retina (a defect known as short sight or 
myopia), in which case distinct vision will be pro- 
cured by interposing a concave lens between the eye 
and the object of such a curvature as shall cause the 
rays that pass through the crystalline lens to meet on 
the retina; or the eyeball may be short, so that the 
opposite condition arises, a defect which is corrected 
by convex lenses. See Optics. 

The Eye in Comparative Physiology . — The eyes 
of different species of animals differ considerably 
in form and number. In animals that inhabit the 
lower regions of the atmosphere, including those 
that move along the surface of the earth, the eve 
is nearly spherical, the longest axis being from tne 
cornea to the retina. In fishes the fore part of 
the eyeball is much flattened; in some the eyeball 
is like a hemisphere, the anterior part of which 
is flat, and in others the superior part Is likewise 
flat; but in birds which occupy the higher regions of 
the atmosphere the deviation from the spherical 
form is in the contrary direction to that of fishes. 
The aqueous humour is more abundant in high-fly- 
ing birds than in animals near the surface of the 
earth, and still more than in fish, in which last it Is 
sometimes wanting. The crystalline lens is most 
globular in fishes, and flattest in birds. The less 
spherical the form of the eye is the stronger Je tbs 
sclerotic. In the cattle-fish the oornea is waiting. 


the iris is of a deep tawny 

mtmmilU tiwi In birds it 


brown colour; in tbs 
varies from a bright 
ording to tbs speaks. 


yellow, red, or clear bine, according to the species. 
In fishes it Is of a golden or silvery lustre, and la 
reptiles it is intermediate in metallic lostre. /Tha 
pupil is round in man. In the cat kind it is formed 
py two elliptical segments, tbs opening running 
parallel to the direction of the nose. In r uminatin g 
animals, the horse, and the whale, the opening now 
transversely, and in the dolphin it is of a heart form. 
The adaptation of peculiar structure In the ejm m 



— to that r waati and situations forma a atrik- 
iBg and intereating branch of physiology. The eyes 
of articulated animals, as the lobster, are oompound ; 
the nerve terminations being connected with a series 
of crystalline cones, closely packed together and so 
arranged that their free ends form part of a sphere, 
each free end being covered by a corneal lens de- 
veloped from the cuticle. The mode in which the 
image was formed Was a long time in being deter- 
m ined b y physiologists. 

EYE, m agriculture and gardening, signifies a 
little bud or shoot, inserted into a tree by way of 
graft 

EYE, a municipal and formerly a parL borough, 
England, county Suffolk, in a fertile valley, 19 miles 
north of Ipswich. It consists of narrow and irre- 
gular streets, has a parish church with a handsome 
square tower 101 feet high (formerly a monastery 
church), a town-hall, &c. Eye received a charter 
from King John, and previous to 1885 sent a mem- 
ber to Parliament Pop. (1891), 2064 ; (1901), 2004. 

EYEBRIGHT ( Euphrasia officinalis ), a small 
plant belonging to the natural order Scrophulariaceee, 
which is common in Britain and most parts of Europe, 
in North Asia, <fea It is ammal, from 3 to 8 inches 
high, often much branched; the leaves ovate and 
dentate; the flowers axillary and almost sessile, 
white, streaked with purple, and with a yellow 
•pot on the lip. It is a pretty little plant, and 
occurs so abundantly in some places as to give the 
ground a whitish hue when in flower. The whole 
plant has a bitter taste. Under the name of euphrasy 
It formerly enjoyed a great reputation in diseases of 
th e eyes . 

EYELET HOLES, round holes worked in a sail, 
to admit a small rope through, chiefly the robins (or 
ro pe-ban ds), and the points or reef -line. 

EYELID. See Eye. 

EYE OF A DOME, an aperture at the top of a 
dome, as that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. 
Paul’s at London: it is usually oovered with a 
lantern. 

EYLAU, Pbeussisoh, a small town, about 28 
miles distant from Konigsberg, in Prussia Proper, 
with 3518 inhabitants, on the lake of Arechen, famous 
for a bloody battle fought between Napoleon and 
the allied Russians and Prussians, on the 7th and 8th 
of February, 1807. The chief battle was on the 8th, 
and lasted twelve hours, amid the thunder of 300 
cannon. The carnage was increased by a fall of 
snow, under the blinding influence of which the 
tvAnmn of Augereau marched too far to the left, and 
thus failing in their object, caused the battle to be 
much longer protracted. Augereau himself was 
wounded, and his corps dissolved and incorporated 
with the others, so muoh had it suffered. Ney and 


Davout, who were despatched by the Emperor N*. 
poleon to outflank the enemy, at last auooeeded, and 
decided the battle; but the loaa on both aides wro 
terrible. Various statements of it have been givm 
by the two parties, but the probability is that it 
amounted to about 18,000 on either aide. Nine Rus- 
sian generals were wounded; three Stench generals 
killed, and five wounded. 

EZEKIEL (God shall strengthen), the third of 
the great prophets, a priest, and the eon of Bust 
He was curded away when young (about 599 b.o.) 
into the Babylonish captivity. Here he reoeived the 
gift of prophecy, while he was among other captives 
by the river Chebar. He was commanded by God 
in a vision to speak to the children of Israel, and to 
watch over his people. In another vision God re- 
vealed to him the sufferings whioh the Israelites 
were to undergo for their idolatry. God also re- 
vealed to him the end of the captivity, the return of 
his people, the restoration of the temple and city, 
and finally, the union of Judah and Israel under one 
government, and the return of their former pro- 
sperity. He was also miraculously informed of the 
siege of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and communi- 
cated the information to his fellow exiles. He pro- 
phesied against Egypt, against Tyre and Sidon, 
against the Idumeans and Ammonites. His prophe- 
cies are divided into forty chapters; they are obscure, 
but full of poetic fire. Their genuineness and just 
title to a place in the sacred canon cannot be dis- 
puted. 

EZRA, a celebrated Jewish scribe and priest, 
lineally descended from Aaron, and according to Jo- 
Bephus, high-priest of the Jews wbp were left in 
Babylon. Under his guidanoe the second expedition 
of the Jews set out from Babylon to Palestine under 
the reign of Artaxerxes I., about 458 B.o. The im- 
portant services rendered by Ezra to his countrymen 
on that occasion, and also in arranging, and in some 
measure, it is believed, settling the canon of Scrip- 
ture, are specially acknowledged by the Jews, and he 
has even been regarded as the seoond founder of the 
nation. Josephus states that he died in Jerusalem, 
and was buried there with great pomp; others assert 
that he returned to Babylon, and died there at the 
age of 120 years. Ezra is said to have introduced 
the present square Hebrew characters, and to be the 
author, not only of the book which bears his name, 
but also of tho Chronicles, Nehemiah, and Esther. 
The book of Ezra contains an acoount of the favours 
bestowed upon the Jews by the Persian monarch!, 
the rebuilding of the temple, Ezra’s mission to Jeru- 
salem, and the various regulations and forms intro- 
duced by him. It is written partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Chaldee, a fact which has led some to con- 
clude that it is the work of different hands. 
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Y Is the sixth letter of the English end other al- 
phabets of Western Europe, as it was also in the 
al phabe t, from which they are derived. The 
Latin alphabe t was obtained from the Greeks of 
Southern Italy end Sicily, and the Latin F ia tho to- 
adied ASolio which, as a written character 

•t least* is notsaand in the existing remains of Greek 
Ifterature. In tlanf '- 1 Greek the letter * had the 
power of F, and accordingly it was used in transliter- 
ating Latin words into Greek, thus the Latin Fatins 


became In Greek $ct£ios. Conversely In ItsBeft 
Spanish, and Portuguese, f is always need in vow» 
derived from the Greek, where we use pk. The kttstf 
can be traced bask to the Phoenician alphabet, which, 
as is well known, was the first introduced into Europe- 
F re pr e s e nts the sound produced by bringing the 
upper teeth against the lower lip, end than laualMag 
with a sUghtnkring sound. It therefore belenge te 
the letters known as aspirates, and is called a laHal 
aspirate. In Samkrit there isnoaound uun asp n a iHng 
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to that represented by F, but In the other Indo- 

i WUi 

note in F that we also common to Sanskrit, L a thi, 
and Greek, we find that the / represents p in these 

latter languages; thus foot correspond a to Sanskrit 

ink fa, Greek pom, jw&w, Latin pes, pedis; so /riAer 
^responds to Sanskrit pitri, Greek pater, Latin 
pater; off, Sanskrit apa, Greek apo; for, Sanskrit 
Vara, Greek para, Latin per; flood, Sanskrit plu, 
Greek j&o, Latin ohio, Ac, The Latin / passes fre- 
quently Into A in the Romance languages, thus /«r- 
rum, facets, formosus, became in Spanish hiero, 
jtijo, kaeer, hermoso (all with h mute); foris, French 
fort; fabvlari, fanum, foedus, Walachian heblelre 
(S panish hablar), han, hed, Ac. The Romans for some 
time used F inverted, thus, £, for V consonant, ; 
TERMINAjIT for TERMINAVTT, or DI^I for 
p rVX Some have supposed that this was one of 
the three letters invented by Claudius, but many in- 
scriptions, belonging to periods much anterior to the 
time of Claudius, exhibit this singular use of this letter. 
F signified, as a number, among the Romans, 40 ; with 
a d«mli over it f 40,000. F, on engravings or pictures, 
stands for feck or faciebat (madej. In jurisprudence, 
f signifies the pandects. This abbreviation originated 
in the early period of the art of printing, when no 
Greek characters had yet been cast, and ff was used 
for r, the first letter of ‘womUktox. On medals, monu- 
ment^ Ac., F stands for Fabius , Furius, Ac., Filins, 
Felix, Faustns , Ac. FF, on Roman coins, means 
flando, feriundo. On French coins, F means the mint 
of Angers ; on Prussian coins, of Magdeburg; on Aus- 
trian, of Halle in the Tyrol. P, with merchants, sig- 
nifies folio (page). F often stands on documents for 
fiat (let it be done, granted, Ac.) FI. is the abbrevi- 
ation for florin, or guilder; fr. for franc; ff, in Ger- 
man, for fclgende, like aeq. in English. 

F, the fourth note in the natural diatonio scale of 
C, standing in proportion to the tonic as 4 to 3. F 
major, as a key, has one flat at its signature. F 
minor, the relative minor of A flat major, has four 
flats. The F or Fa clef is another name for the bass 
■del F, in music, over a line, means forte (loud); fl, 
mollo forte (very loud). 

FA, the name given by Guido to the fourth note 
of the natural diatonic scale of C. 

FABBRONI, Giovanni, an eminent Italian philo- 
sopher, who distinguished himself by his attention to 

S litical economy, agriculture, and physical scienoe. 

e was born at Florence in 1752, and died in 1822. 
He was a leading member in numerous learned and 
scientific societies, and left behind him a considerable 
number of valuable memoirs and treatises on matters 
relating to chemistry, agriculture, physiology, Ac., of 
which the best known are Prowedimenti Annonarj; 
bis Discourses on National Prosperity, on the Equili- 
brium of Commerce, and the Establishment of Cus- 
tom-houses; on the Effects of the Free Traffic in Raw 
Material; on Rewards for the Encouragement of 
IVade; on the Chemical Action of Metals; cm the 
Value and Reciprocal Proportion of Coins; on the 
scales and Steelyards of the Chinese; on the 
Palaces of Spain; and on the Ancient Hebrew 
People. 

FABER, Rxv. Gkoboi Stanley, an able and 
popular theological writer, bom in 1773, was the 
of the Rev. Thomas Faber, rector of Cal- 
▼eney in Yorkshire. Before his sixteenth year he 
entered University College, Oxford, and before his 
was a fellow and tutor of Tin coin Col- 
fsge. Having t nwg Hampton lecturer in 1801, he 
{“•U J after published Us lectures under the title of 
"*** M osaic, of which a second edi t ion augmented 
•j. published in 1818. From the first he had adopted 
ntfceaUed eraogeUoai views, and beeo. ‘ 


to give them effic ie n t aid by Ms pen, pardealarij by 
a work on baptismal regeneration, entitled The Doc- 
trine of Regeneration in the Case of Infant Tfapttnn 
In 18Q3, when his marriage made it nnorasari to 
resign his fellowship, he beoame curate to Us father. 
He was afterwards vicar sunoesrively of Stockton- 
upon-Tees, RedmanahalL and Longnewton, the last 
of which appointments ne had hem for twenty-one 
yean, when he resigned it to. become master of 
Sherburo Hospital The year before he had obtained 
a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral His principal 
writings, in addition to those already mentioned, are 
A Dissertation on the Prophecies, tne most popular 
of all his works, having in 1818, only four yean 
from its first appearance, reached a fifth edition; and 
the Difficulties of Romanism, of which a third edition 
appeared in 1853. Mr. Faber died on 27th January, 
1854. 

FABII, an ancient and renowned family of Roma. 
One of the legends in ancient Roman history is, that 
all of them who were able to bear arms, 306 in 
number, with 4000 clients, established themselves in 
a post on the river Cremera, not far from Rome, to 
protect the Roman territory against the incursions of 
the Veien tines. Being drawn into an ambush, they 
were killed to a man (b.c. 477), the sole representa- 
tive of the family being a boy who happened to be 
left in Rome, and who thus became the aeoond 
founder of the Fabian gens. Among the meet cele- 
brated members of the gens in after-times was 
Fabius Maximus Cunctator. the well-known opponent 
of Hannibal in the second Punic war. See Han- 
nibal. 

FABLE, in literature, a term applied originally 
to every imaginative tale, but confined in modern 
use to Bhort stories, either in prose or verse, which are 
meant to inculcate a moral lesson in a pleasant garb. 
The fable, as a particular kind of poetry, sometimes 
called apologue, is justly considered a species of 
didactic composition, and is a kind of allegory. It 
may be described as a method of inculcating practical 
rules of prudence or wisdom by imaginary represen- 
tations drawn from the physical or external world. 
It consists proj»erly of two parts — the symbolical 
representation, and the application, or the instruc- 
tion intended to be deduced from it, which latter Is 
called the moral of the tale, and must be apparent in 
the fable itself in order to render it poetical On 
account of its aim it lies upon the borders of poetry 
and prose, is rarely in true poetic spirit, and pleases 
independently of its object The satisfaction which 
we derive from fables does not lie wholly in tbs plea- 
sure that we receive from the symbolical representa- 
tion, but lies deeper — in the feeling that the order of 
nature is the same in the spiritual and the material 
worlds. 

Herder divides fables Into — 1. Theoretic, intended 
to form the understanding; thus a phenomenon of 
nature, as illustrative of the laws of the universe, Is 
used to exercise the understanding. 2. Moral, which 
contain rules far the regulation of the wilL We do 
not learn morality from the brutes, but view tbs 
great family of nature, and observe tbatshe has 
connected the happiness of all living hi eatdrat with 
the unchangeable, eternal law of effort, and tail 
example from the observance of this law by tns 
lower orders of creation. 8. Fables of fate or 
It cannot always be made evident how o ne thing 
follows as a nec es sar y consequence from a nother; 
here then comes in play that connection of events 
which we sail fate, or chance, and which shows that 
things follow, at least after: if not from ont ano thag, 
by an order from above. Thus the eagle carries with 
bar plunder a ooal from the altar, which sets fits to 
her nsst» t* 1 ™ bar unfledged brood becomes fht 
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prey «f animals whkh she has already robbed of their 
young . The plea of the fables is regulated by this 
threefold division of tike subject and character. In 
general It must possem unity , that the whole tenor 
of it may be easily seen; and dignity, nnoe the sub- 
ject has a certain degree of importance. But this 
does not exclude gaiety nor satire. 

The oldest fables are supposed to be the oriental; 
among these the Indian fables of Pilpay or Bidpai, 
and the fables of the Arabian Lokman, are celebrated. 
(See Pilpat and Lokman.) JSsop is well known 
among the Greeks, and was imitated by Phsedrus 
among the Latin writers. Bodmer has published 
German fables of the time of the Minnesingers. The 
first known German fabulist is Strieker, who belongs 
to tile first half of the thirteenth century, but the 
famous medieval fable of Reincke Fuchs has a much 
more remote origin. Boner, who lived at the close 
of the fourteenth century, shows in his Edelstein the 
true spirit of fable. Burkard Waldis may be men- 
tioned in the sixteenth century. The most successful 
of German fable-writers is undoubtedly Lessing. In 
the seventeenth Gay among the English, and La 
Fontaine among the French, were distinguished. 
The writer last named made fable the vehicle of wit, 
and carried it to its highest stage of perfection. 
Among the most interesting modem productions in 
this department of literature the Fables of the Rus- 
sian, Ivan Kriloff, deserve special mention. 

FABLIAUX (from the Latin fabulari, or fabd- 
lari , to speak or narrate), in French literature, the 
short metrical tales of the Trouvferes, or early poets 
of the Langue d’Oil, or dialect of the northern pro- 
vinces. composed for the most part in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. These productions were 
intended merely for recitation, not for singing, and 
had as their principal subjects the current gossip and 
news of the day. A reciter of fabliaux was called 
fMeor (pL fabb&re), in contradistinction to the rhan- 
Uor or singer proper. The province of the fableor 
included also the Romans daventwre , in short, rhym- 
ing oouplets, the Contes a shorter class of narratives, 
and the DUs or sayings. As the fabliaux were dis- 
tinguished from these classes of poems by the charac- 
ter of their subject-matter, which was drawn from 
the real world and every-day life; so their treatment 
of it was more anecdotic and epigrammatic, and 
marked with strokes of malicious wit. To the epio 
poems and their ideal life the fabliaux stood forward 
m direct opposition, their arms being irony and 
parody. The character of the French people here 
distinctly manifested itself, and that opposition of 
the real to the ideal, of the reason to the fancy, of 
the civil to the ecclesiastical and ohivalric, which 
marks French literature from the time of Francis L 
The fabliaux lashed not only the olergy and nobility 
Sn their degeneracy, but even mocked the religious 
ofiivalroua spirit, and the religions and knightly doc- 
trines and ceremonies. Thus Rutebeuf one of the 
mostjproductive fableoro of the time of Louis IX. 
mid Philip IV., was in every respect a genuine child 
of Paris, and may be looked upon as a prototype of 
Villon, Lafontaine, or Voltaire. The best collec- 
tions of Fabliaux and Contes are those of Barbazan 
(enlarged by Mton, four vols, Paris, 1808), and Mon. 
taigkm and Raynaud, Recueil des Fabliaux des xiiia 
et Jtv* Sifeoles (six vols. Paris, 1872-88). 

FABRIC D* EGLANTINE, Philippi Fhanqoib 
Naxaibx, a French dramatic writer, was bom at 
Camamniine in 1765. As early aa bis sixteenth year 
ha wrote a poem (L’ Etude de la Nature) for the 
prise offered by the Frenoh Academy, 1771. Having 
stewards gained the prise of the Eglantine in the 
Flareal games at Toulouse, he assumed the name of 
that flower aa a surname. He now wrote several 


theatrical pieces, of which however only twm L'lh* 
trigue Iplstolaire and the Philinte de Molifere, were 
successful. The latter is still considered one of the 
best character- pieoes of the modem French stage. 
He engaged with ardour in the revolution, acting 
with Danton, Lacroix, and Camille Desmoulins! 
Having been chosen deputy from Paris to the na- 
tional convention, he at met supported moderate 
principles, but afterwards voted for the death of 
Louis XVL without appeal, and was chosen a member 
of the committee of public safety. He afterwards 
became suspected by the Jaoobins, was accused of 
falsifying a decree of the national convention relative 
to the liquidation of the old French East India Com- 
pany, and being condemned to death was executed 
along with his colleague Danton April 6, 1794. 

FABRETTI, Raffaele, an Italian antiquarian, 
was bom in 1618 at Urbino, in the Papal dominions. 
Having early gone to Rome, where his elder brother 
Stephen, a respectable lawyer, was residing, he con- 
ceived a fondness for thoue studies in which he after- 
wards gained bo much fame. He was Bent to Spain 
by the cardinal Lorenzo Imperial! with an important 
public commission; after the successful termination 
of which he was made Papal treasurer by Alexander 
VII., and, soon after, auditor of the Papal legation 
at the court of Madrid. He was subsequently coun- 
sellor of appeals in the Capitoline court of justice, 
legal counsellor to Cardinal Cesi, legate of Urbino, 
and finally superintendent of the archives in the 
castle of St. Angelo, which office he held till his 
death in 1700. 'Hie latter part of his life was spent 
at Rome in antiquarian pursuits. Among his writings 
may be mentioned De Aquteductdbus veteris Roms, 
De Columna Trajani, and Inscription um Antiquarum 
Explicatio, in the last of which much light is thrown 
on the discoveries made by himself in the Cata- 
combs. 

FABRIANO, a city of Italy, 86 miles west-south- 
west of Ancona, and in the province of that name, at 
the foot of the Apennines, with a cathedral, some 
fine churches, several convents, and manufactures 
of felt-cloth, paper, parchment, and glue. Pop. 6699. 

FABRICIUS, Catu9 (with the cognomen Lusci- 
nds), a pattern of ancient Roman virtue in his 
fearlessness, integrity, moderation, and contempt of 
riches. After having conquered the Samnites and 
Lucanians, and enriched his country with the spoils, 
of which he alone took nothing, he was sent on an 
embassy to Pyrrhus, king of EpiruB, to obtain the 
ransom of some Roman prisoners. Pyrrhus wished 
to bribe Fabricius, with whose poverty he was ac- 
quainted, by large presents. But the honest Roman 
refused them. As little was he moved by the sight 
of an elephant which Pyrrhus, to try his firmness, 
had ooncealed behind a curtain, and suddenly ex- 
hibited to him in a threatening posture. Pyrrhus 
dismissed him with admiration, and permitted the 
prisoners to go to Rome to celebrate the approaching 
Saturnalia, on a promise that they would return after 
the festival, which they faithfully kept. The king 
was so charmed with the oonduct of Fabricius that 
he offered him the highest post in his kingdom If he 
would attach himself to him after the conclusion of 
peaoe; but he independently refused the offer. 'When 
oonsul (279 n.o.) Fabricius delivered up to Pyrrhus 
his treacherous physician who had offered to poison 
his royal master for a sum of money. In gratitude 
for the service the king released the Roman prisoner* 
without ransom. In the year 279 Bid the battle at 
Ascuhun was fought, in which Pyrrhos was victori- 
ous, but lost the beet part of bis army. -876 M 
Fabricius was chosen oensor with JBnuMus Papas, 
and removed Cornelius Rufinus from the senate 
because he had 10 Ibe. of silver plate. Fabriotos 
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m .0 poor it hb death that fab daughti received 
rnutfrbge portion from the public treasury. To 
laDoar him own in death, the law of the twelve 
w hbh prohibited all burials in the city, was 
s uspended in hb case. 

FABBICIUS, Girolamo, an Italian physician, 
born at Aquapendente in 1687. He studied at 
Padua under the celebrated Fallopius, whom he 
afterwards succeeded in the anatomical chair, and 
had Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, for a pupil Our distinguished countryman 
acknowledges that the discovery of the valves in the 
veins by hb master put him on the way of hb 
discovery. During the lifetime of Fabricius hb 
merit was fully recognized by the publio and the 
rtate. He retired from public life loaded with hon- 
ours and wealth, and died at the age of eighty-two. Hb 
works, which were considered as of the highest 
authority, were collected and publbhed by Bohnius 
(Leipzig, 1687). 

FABRICIUS, Johann Albrecht, a celebrated 
German scholar, was versed in almost every depart- 
ment of human knowledge, particularly in philo- 
logy and ancient literature, and understood the art 
of using these stores of erudition to the greatest 
advantage. He was bom at Leipzig in 1668, where 
he studied philosophy, medicine, and theology, and 
was afterwards made professor of rhetoric and moral 
philosophy in the gymnasium at Hamburg. In 1719 
the landgrave of Hesse- Darmstadt offered him the 
first professorship of theology at Giessen, and the 
superin tendency of the Lutheran parishes in hb do- 
mains; but the authorities of Hamburg retained 
liim in that city by enlarging hb income, and he 
continued to reside there till hb death in 1736. 
Hb work on Greek literature b a model of pro- 
found, various, and comprehensive erudition. This 
b hb Bibliotheca Grteca, improved by Harless. No 
leas useful are hb Bibliotheca Latina, Bibliotheca 
medisB et infimsB ^Etatis, Bibliotheca Ecclesiastic*, 
and Bibliotheca Antiquaria. Besides these hb edition 
of Sextus Empiricus, and hb remarks on Dion Cas- 
sius, evince the depth and extent of hb learning. 

FABRICIUS, Johann Christian, one of the 
most celebrated entomologbts of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was bom at Tundem in the duchy of Schles- 
wig, 1748. After he had finished hb academic 


coarse at Copenhagen, at twenty years of age, he 
pursued hb studies at Leyden, Edinburgh, and Frei- 
burg, in Saxony, and under Linnreus at Upsal Few 
scholars of that great man profited more by hb in- 
struction*. Hb work* upon entomology show, evi- 
dently, the principles, the method, and even the 
form* of expression, peculiar to Linnaeus, applied to 
the development of a new, happy, and fruitful train 
of ideas. Nor did he attempt to conceal how much 
he owed hb master: he has left to posterity perhaps 
the most important part of the existing materials for 
a complete biography of that great student of nature. 
From hb intercourse with him he derived hb first 
notion* of hb system of arranging insect* according 
to the organs of the mouth; and he endeavoured to 
pcrtuade Unnnns to make use of it in the new 
edition of hb Systems Nature, which he, however, 
declined doing. Fabricius obtained soon after the 
situation ofprofessor of natural hbtory in the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, and from thb time devoted himself 
entirely to fab favourite study. In 1776 appeared 
hb System of Entomology, which gave to thb science 
•n entirely new form. Two yean afterwards he 
developed in a second work the characters of the 
ntmss and orden, and demonstrated in the proleg • 
the advantages of hb method. In 1778 he pub- 
naked fab Philoeophia Entomologies, written upon the 
Pbn of the well-known Philoeophia Botanies of Lin- 


thirty yean, he was constantly occupied! 
hb system, and in publishing it, under various fom a 
in works of different titles. He was ap poi n ted 
counsellor to the King of Denmark, and prnfnmm of 
political and rural economy. He died Match 8, 1806, 
in consequence, it b said, of grief at the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen by the British, and the mis- 
fortunes of hb oountry. 

FABRONI, Angelo, a celebrated Italian bio- 
grapher, bom at Marradi, in Tuscany, 1783. He 
was educated at Borne, in the College of TUmMmdH, 
where he studied logic, physics, metaphysial and 
geometry, and wrote the life of Clement XTT. Being 
supported and encouraged in hb studies he conceived 
the idea of writing the lives of the Italian literati of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and devoted 
himself with the most aotive zeal to the execution of 


thb work, the first volume of which appeared in 1766. 
He died in 1803. The best edition of hb live s (Vi tal 
Italorum Doctrina excellentium qui Sseculo XV1L et 
XVIII. floruerunt) b the Pisa edition of 1778-30, 
eighteen vob. The nineteenth and twentieth volumes 
were added after hb death, one of them containing 
hb own life up to 1800. Thb work, containing 167 
biographies, b one of the best of its kind. 

FABRONI, Giovanni. See Fabhronl 

FACADE b the outside or external aspect of an 
edifice. As in most edifices only one side b conspi- 
cuous, viz. that which faces the street and usually 
contains the principal entrance, thb has been deno- 
minated, par eminence , the facade. As a work of 
architecture it must form a whole, of which all the 
parts are properly related and symmetrically ar- 
ranged, and correspondent to the character or style of 
the edifice. See Architecture. 

FACCIOLATI, Jacopo, an Italian philologist, 
was bom at Toregi^ near Padua, in 1682. The 
talent discovered by him when a boy caused the 
Cardinal Barbarigo to place him in the seminary at 
Padua. Here he became, in a few yean, doctor in 
theology, professor of thb science as well ss of philo- 
sophy, and finally, prefect of the seminary and direc- 
tor-general of studies. He devoted the greatest atten- 
tion to reviving the study of ancient literature; and, 
for the promotion of thb object, he undertook a new 
editicn of a dictionary in seven languages, which was 
called the Calepin, from the name of its author, the 
monk Ambrosius Calepinus. Hb pupil, Foroellini, 
assisted him in the undertaking, and the work was 
completed in two vob. folio, between the years 1716 
and 1719. He now, in company with hb unlnstrioas 
disciple, conceived the idea of a Latin lex loon, In 
which every word, with all its significations, should 
be contained and illustrated by examples frtxn the 
classical writers, after the manner of the dictionary 
of the Cruscan Academy. Thb immense undertaking 
occupied them both for nearly forty yean. Fao- 
dolati directed the work, which was almost entirely 
executed by Foroellini. With the same a s sist a nt 
and some others he superintended a new edition of 
the lexicon of Schrevelius and the Lexicon Cioer- 
onianum of NizolL He left many Latin discount* 
which are characterized by their dcereahaia gMie 
of style, but differ from their model by a prod a 
brevity. He also completed the History of tn* 
University of Padua, which had been brought down 
to 1740 by Pappadopoli He died 1769. 

FACE, the front part of the head, the seat of 
most of the senses, b composed of the forehead, tbs 
eyelids and eyebrows, the eyes, the nose, the ebadn 
the mouth, the lips, the jaws, the teeth. Beneath the 
which, in the face, b more d el i ca t e, more soft, 
more sensitive and dear than in other perta, **• *o- 
merous muscles, by which the m oti on s of the skin 
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produced. They an enveloped in fat. There 
are also a gr e at er number of vessels and nervee in 
tin face than in any other external part Under- 
neath these is the bony basis, which, exclusive of 
thirty-two teeth (these not being in the strict sense 
bones), is composed of fourteen bones, called, in ana- 
tomy, the bona of the face. The anterior put of the 
skull (os frontie) also forms an important feature of 
the faoe. Of all these bones the lower jaw only is 
movable, being articulated with the basis of the skull. 
The other bones are firmly joined together and in- 
capable of motion. The character of each individual 
is always marked, in some of its traits at least, by 
the conformation of the oountenance, and this has 
given rise to the art of physiognomy, which has al- 
ways existed. But though physiognomy has always 
to some extent more or less consciously guided the 
actions of men in their intercourse with each other, 
and has dictated the descriptions of poets, who assign 
to their heroes features in keeping with their char- 
acters, neither it nor phrenology can be recognized 
as resting on a scientific basis. The expression of 
the faoe depends on the configuration of its skeleton, 
on the amount of fat in which the muscles are em- 
bedded, and on the strength of the muscles themselves. 
But the natural expression may be modified by dis- 
ease of remote, even of unsuspected organs, and by 
habitual concentration on particular actions, while the 
influenoe of education and religion may render the 
character utterly dissimilar to that suggested by the 
expression. (See Phbknology and Physiognomy.) In 
brutes the jaws project much more than in men, and 
form the prominent feature of the face, while the 
forehead recedes. This conformation gave rise to the 
theory of the facial angle, brought forward by Peter 
Oamper, who seeks to establish a connection between 
the magnitude of this angle and the intelligence of 
different animals and men, maintaining that it is al- 
ways greater as the intellectual powers are greater. 
Suppose a straight line drawn at the base of the 
skull, from the great occipital cavity across the ex- 
ternal orifice of the ear to the bottom of the nose. If 
we draw another straight line from the bottom of the 
nose, or from the roots of the upper incisors, to the 
forehead, then both lines will form an angle which 
will be more acute the less the shape of the face, in 
brutes, resembles that of men. In apes this angle is 
only from 45° to 60°; in the skull of a negro, about 
70°; in a European, from 76° to 85°. In many of 
the Grecian works of statuary this angle amounts 
to 00°; in statues of Jupiter and Apollo it is 100°. 
The measurement now adopted by anatomists is more 
precise From the anterior end of the sphenoid bone 
two lines are drawn, one to the foramen magnum, 
the other to the most anterior point of the upper jaw. 
The angle included between these, which varies in 
man from 90° to 120 s , is more capable of comparison 
among verebrated animals than the angle of Camper. 

FACHINGEN- WATER (German, Fachinger 
Wooer), a mineral water, from a spring near the 
village of Fachingen, in Nassau, Germany. The vil- 
lage is not a watering-place, little of the water being 
drank on the spot About 400,000 bottles of it are 
exported yearly. The water resembles Selters, and 
contains in 16 oz. 82*9 cubic inches of carbonic add 
gas, and 88*39 grains of solid matter, consisting 
chiefly of bicarbonate of soda, with some lime and 
magnesia and chloride of sodium, and much smaller 
quantities of iron, strontia, lithia, phoephatio add, 
and fluorine. It belongs to the class of addulo-alka- 
line waters, and is used in diseases of the kidneys 
and bladder. 

FACIAL ANGLE. See Face. 

FACSIMILE (from the Latin root foe, make, and 
•untie, similar), an imitation of an original in all 


its traits ^nd peculiarities; a oopy aa accurate ss 
possible. Thus facsimiles of old manuscripts, or of 
the handwriting of famous men, or of interesting 
documents, are made in engraving or lithograph/ 
The making of facsimiles has been much facilitated 
by photography. The object of facsimiles is various • 
in the case of old manuscripts they are intended to 
show the age of the MS. by the nature of the char- 
acters. See Manuscript. 

FACTOR, in arithmetic, is any number which is 
multiplied by another : thus 7 and 4 are the factors 
of 28. Thdy are divided into simple and composite 
A simple factor is one which is divisible only bv 
itself. * 1 

FACTOR, in commerce, an agent employed to do 
business for another in buying or selling, or in the 
charge of property. A factor seems to differ from 
a broker in holding a wider and more discretionary 
commission from his employer; but the difference 
depends upon the usage of the particular trade, or 
upon the special instructions constituting the agency, 
and no exact line of demarkation can be drawn be- 
tween them. The term factor has in common usage 
generally given place to the terms agent and broker, 
the former applied in the more general, the latter in 
the more restricted sense. It is still retained in some 
special cases, as in that of house -factors and fac- 
tors on landed property in Scotland, who have charge 
of the letting and general management of house 
property, farms, &c. ; called in England estate agents. 
The use of the term factor seems at one time to 
have been specially applied to the foreign agents 
intrusted with the sale on commission of goods 
on consignment, now called consignees or commis- 
sion agents. The distinctions between a factor in 
this sense and a broker laid down In law books 
do not hold good in practice, for the reason that the 
theoretical boundaries between the two kinds of 
agency are not observed. It is said that a factor is 
intrusted with the possession of goods; is entitled to 
sell them as if they were his own, and holds a lien 
on them for outlay, <tc. A foreign agent is at 
liberty to use his discretion in selling goods if he has 
no special instructions, but he is not at liberty to 
violate his instructions; a broker, on the other hand, 
has frequently goods consigned to him for sale, and 
even makes advances on them, when he certainly 
holds a lien on them for his outlay. A broker is 
bound to hand over any cash he receives at once to 
his principal, an agent is bound to follow his instruc- 
tions in remitting it Again, a foreign agent does 
not usually give up the names of his customers to 
his principal as the broker does; and he usually 
guarantees their solvency, for which he receives a 
special commission, and which the broker does not 
do, but if the agent becomes himself insolvent the 
consigner can oollect the outstanding debts on his 
own account, or assert a preferable claim to them if 
collected by the trustee of the insolvent* just as if they 
were sold by a broker. The term factor may, indeed, 
be regarded aa merely synonymous with agent, while 
functions implied in it, and those of brokerage, are 
frequently combined in the same person and in the 
same transaction. See Agent and Broker. 

FACTORY (from factor) appears originally to 
have been used for a depot of goods in a foreign 
market under the charge of a factor; it now more 
oommonly signifies a place in which the various 
processes of a particular manufacture are carried 
on simultaneously. The rapid growth of factories 
in this sense is a comparatively reoent development 
of industry resulting from the free use of machinery, 
and the consequent subdivision of labour, the ad- 
vantages of which are so well illustrated by Ada m 
Smith in the first chapter of his Political Boo- 
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oomy. The factory system, like moit mp organira- 7 and 8 Viot. cep. xv. (1844) ; wherein adult women 
tionel has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. By are for the firat time btoqght under inspection: 10 
Inoreasing production It tends to diminish the hours Viet cap. xix. <1647), 18 and 14 Viet cap. liv. 
of labour, and bybringingworkmen together it affords (1850), 16 and 17 Viet cap. dr. (1858), 19 and 80 
them opportunities of higher cultivation, but this Viet cap. xxxvill. (1856), 80 and 81 Viot. oap. eiii. 
latter is frequently counterbalanced by the smaller and cap. oxlvi. (1867); this latter introdndng the 
amount of independent intelligence called forth in new category workshops; 87 and 88 Viot eap. xUv. 
the individual worker through the monotony of the (1874), and 41 and 42 Viet eap. xvt (1878U known 
minutely subdivided operations of production. Per- as The Factory Consolidation Act, and whieb 
haps the worst symptom of the ultimate tendency repealed all previous legislation. This has 
of the factory system has been its constantly in- been supplemented by acta passed in 1888, 1889, 
oreasing demand on the labour of woquen and chil- 1891, and 1896, and all are together known as the 
dren, thus interfering with the economy of domestic Factory and Workshop Aots 1878-95. Special pro- 
life, and adding a formidable complication to the vision concerning various different kinds of factories 
difficulties of education. Increased productiveness formerly found in separate aots are now Indnded in 
does not necessarily imply increased facility in pro- this general law. Act 23 and 24 Viet oap. lxxviil. 
curing the means of subsistence. Wherever there had specially regulated the employment of females 
is increased productiveness, increased population is and young persons in bleaohing and dyeing works; 
on the maroh to overtake it. See next article. 24 and 25 Viet cap. cxviL in laoe factories ; 25 

FACTORY ACTS. Considering that women and Viet. cap. viil. afforded further means of enforcing 
children employed in manufacture were not quail- regulations in bleaching works ; Act 27 and 28 Viot 
fied fully to protect themselves against the strain oap. xlviii. referred to manufactories of earthenware 
of competition, the British legislature has from (exoept bricks and tiles), luoifer-matohea, percussion- 
motives of humanity passed a series of acts to regu- caps, cartridges, paper-staining, fustian-cutting; 80 
late the conditions of their labour in factories and and 81 Viet. cap. ciii. (1887) applied particularly to 
workshops. The immediate occasion of the first blast-furnaces, oopper-mills, forges, foundries, manu- 
act passed was the outbreak of an epidemio disease factories of machinery, metal, india-rubber, gutta- 
which committed great havoc among the younger percha, paper, glass, tobacco, letter-press printing, 
persons employed in factories in the district round bookbinding, and generally to all other works hi 
Manchester at the end of the eighteenth century, which more than forty-nine persons are employed. 
The conditions under which children in particular with exceptions in particular as to night work In 
worked in factories at that time were almost the blast-furnaces, iron-mills, and printtng-offioes. Act 
worst possible. They were to a large extent paupers 83 and 84 Viet. cap. lxii. (1870) extends this act to 
from the agricultural districts, who were transferred print-works, bleach -works, and dye-works ; special 
to the manufacturing districts that they might earn provisions being made for Turkey-red dyeing-works, 
the means of support for themselves. Their hours Of newer legislation, The Factory Act 46 and 47 
of working were long, the accommodation provided Viet. ( 1888 ) lays down regulations as to whlte- 
for them miserable, and the mills and factories in lead factories, and as to bakehouses. Act 52 and 58 
whioh they laboured overcrowded and ill- ventilated. Viot. ( 1889 ) relates to ootton-cloth factories, pro- 
An act was therefore passed in 1802 4 for the preser- viding that precautions are to be taken against 
vation of the health and morals of apprentices and excessive humidity and the inhalation of dust by 
others employed in cotton and other mills, and cotton workers. In Act 54 and 55 Viet. cap. lxxv. the 
and other factories'. In this act provision was made system of Special Rules for oertain industries held 
for improving the sanitary condition of these places to be peculiarly dangerous is introduced, and mi 
by making certain regulations regarding their deans- attempt made to cope with the evils of * Sweating* 
ing and ventilation, likewise for the improvement of and home work Act 58 and 69 Viet. (1895) among 
the clothing of the apprentices employed, for their other things makes regulations in regard to laun- 
instruction, and also for limiting the hours of labour, dries, docks and quays, and buildings in oouree of 
These last were restricted to twelve daily, and it construction. The Factory and Workshop Act of 
was enacted that work was to cease altogether from 1901 repeals all the preceding acts on the subject 
nine at night to six in the morning. The act was and re-enacts them with some amendments. For 
made to apply to all mills employing three or more the distinction between a factory and a workshop, 
apprentices or twenty or more other persons. In the meaning of the terms child and young person, 
1819 another followed for the regulation of cotton- and an outline of the provisions of the act, see 
mills alone, and in this act a limit of age (nine Workshop and Factory Regulation. 
yean) was fixed below whioh no child was to be FACUL.E, exceptionally bright spots sometimes 
employed in factory work. Between that age and visible on the sun’s disc. These portions have a 
sixteen the daily working hours were limited to different spectrum from the other bright parts of 
twelve, and in the course of the working day an the sun, as well as from the ma c ul a) or dark sun- 
hour and a half had to be allowed for meals. The spots. See Sun. 

Saturday half -holiday was introduced by Sir John FACULTIES, Court of, an English eodeH- 
Cam Hobhouse’s act in 1825. A subsequent one, 1 astical court, under the archbishop, which creates 
2 William IV. cap. xxxix. (1831), after repeal- rights to pews, monuments, and particular places 
ing four previous acts on the same subject, provides and modes of burial, and has also various powers In 
that no person under twenty-one shall work be* granting licenses of different descriptions, »• a license 
tween half-past eight evening and half-past five to marry, a faculty to erect an organ In a paf’sn 
morning in any ootton mill or factory worked by church, or to remove bodies previously buried. 

"team. Hours of labour are limited to twelve daily FACULTY, in ecclesiastical law, Is a 
and nine on Saturdays ; an hour and a half is to do something, the right to do which toe law a dmits; 
he allowed for meals; no child under nine to be or a special privilege granted by law to do sense- 
tn ployed. This likewise, and for the last time, thing otherwise forbidden. See above article, 
applied exclusively to cotton-mills. A long series FAECES, theexcrementitiousmatt crev a ouateo D^ 
« acts have been passed since. What may be animals. It varies of course with different spec ies of 
Jailed the general law regarding labour in factories animals, according to their diet, but it also vaneswICfc 
is found in the 9 and 4 William IV. cap. ciii (1888), theindividoal, although tbeavcragecharacte»iatolm> 
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ably constant. The nude constituents ere morpholo- 
gical ckmantymoreorless disintegrated from the walls 
and passages of the alimentary oanal ; unaasimilable 
parte of the food, on which the digestive process has 
no effect; and other portions, quite nutritious, but 
which have eaoaped digestion; minute traces of biliary 
matter; and a large proportion of inorganic salts and 
water. In disease the composition varies extremely, 
and mercury, Iron, and other drugs administered as 
medicine, are easily detected. By treatment with 
water, alcohol, Ac., various substances have been 
extracted, of which excretin, a crystalline solid, said 
to contain sulphur, is the best known. 

FAENZA, a town in the Kingdom of Italy, in the 
province of and 19 miles south-west of the town of 
Ravenna. It is well built, being in the form of a square, 
divided by four principal streets, which meet in the 
Piazza Pubblica, containing the town-hall, cathedral, 
and a lofty tower. It is surrounded by arcades, and 
has fountains in the centre. The cathedral is a Gothic 
building, not remarkable for beauty. Faenza is sup- 
posed to have been the first Italian city in which 
earthenware was introduced; hence Faienee (which 
see). The manufacture still flourishes here, and there 
is also a considerable trade in spinning and weaving 
•ilk. Faenza is connected with the Adriatic by the 
Zanelli Canal, opened in 1782. There are in the 
neighbourhood ferruginous and saline springs of con- 
siderable repute. Torricelli was horn here. Faenza 
is a town of considerable antiquity, and, like most 
Italian places, it has had a chequered history. It has 
been frequently subjected to the fluctuations of party 
and the fortunes of war during the whole period of 
Guelf and Ghibelline controversy, and of alternate 
French, German, and Spanish occupation. Fop. 
18,998. 

FAGEL, Gaspar, a Dutch statesman, horn in 1629 ; 
died at The Hague, 15th December, 1688. After 
the murder of the De Witts (20th August, 1672) 
Gaspar was appointed to succeed Jan de Witt in the 
office of grand pensionary, which he held till 1688. 
He was one of the negotiators on the part of Holland 
in the Peace of Nimeguen (1678), to the conclusion of 
which he appears to have been personally opposed. 
He contributed, as much as his position enabled him 
to do, to the enterprise of William upon Epgland, and 
prepared the expedition by which he was enabled to 
take possession of the crown of this country, although 
he did not live to witness the success of the under- 
taking. 

2. Frans Nicola as, nephew of Gaspar, entered 
the military service in 1672, and died 1718, general 
of infantry in the service of the States-general, and 
imperial lieutenant field-marshal. He distinguished 
himself in the battle of Fleunu, 1 690. The famous 
defence of Mons, 1691, was directed by him. He 
also displayed great military talent at the siege of 
Namur, at the capture of Bonn, and in Portugal, 
1708, in Flanders, 1711 and 1712, at the battles of 
Ramillies (1706) and Malplaquet (1709). Several 
other members of the family have held the office of 
registrar to the Statea-general, ambassador, or other 
important posts. 

FAGGING, a custom which formerly prevailed 
generally at most of the English schools, and is still 
practised «t Eton, Winchester, and one or two other 
places. It consists in making the junior boys act as 
servants or 'fan’ in the performance of multifarious 
menial offices ror the elder boys. It has been upheld 
by some as exerting a beneficial influence in disciplin- 
ing hoys and rendering them hardy and self-reliant ; 
bat In many cases it must tend to foster an arbitrary 
and tyrannical spirit on the part of the elder ones, 
and a craven submissiveness and servility on that of 
the juniors. Some well-authenticated instances of 


fearful cruelty to fags are reoorded, and it is to be 
hoped that ere long the institution will be entirely 
abolished, as the relic of a barbarous age. Under 
Pennalibm will he found a notioe of praottoss 
in German universities. 

FACrGOT-VOTE is a vote procured by the pur- 
chase of property under mortgage, or otherwise, so 
as to constitute a nominal qualification without a 
substantial basis. Faggot- votes are Chiefly used in 
county elections. The way in which they are usually 
manufactured, namely, by the purchase of a property 
which is divided into as many lots as will constitute 
separate votes, and given to different persons, has 
given rise to the name. Sometimes properties are 
bought in this way, and held as a bona-fide invest- 
ment for the sake of the vote. 

FAHLCRANZ, Karl Johann, one of the most 
famous Swedish landscape-painters, was horn in 1774, 
at Sprengel, Stora-Tuna, in the lan of Falun, where 
his father was pastor, and studying nature diligently 
became a self-educated artist. He was acquainted 
only with northern scenery, hut has given it with 
great fidelity and spirit. His principal productions 
are in the possession of the King of Sweden. He 
died 1st January, 1861. 

FAHLERZ. See Copper — c. The Gray Copper 
Fahlerz, or Tetrahedrite. 

FAHRENHEIT, Gabriel Daniel, known for his 
arrangement of the thermometer and barometer, was 
born at Dantzig, May 14, 1686, and was originally 
designed for the commercial profession. His incli- 
nation for natural philosophy induced him to quit 
that business, and having travelled through Germany 
and England to enlarge his knowledge, he settled in 
Holland, where the most celebrated men in this 
branch of science, s’Gravesande and dithers, were his 
teachers and friends. In 1720 he first conceived the 
idea of using quicksilver instead of spirits of wine in 
thermometers — a discovery by which the accuracy of 
the instrument was very much improved. He took, 
as the limit of the greatest cold, that whioh he had 
observed at Dantzig in the winter of 1709, and which 
he could always produce by mixing equal quantities 
of snow and sal-ammoniac. The spaoe between the 
point to which the quicksilver fell at this tempera- 
ture, and that to which it rose in boiling water, he 
divided into 212 parts; and this distinguishes his 
scale from Reaumur’s and the Centigrade. (See 
Thermometer.) He gives an account of it in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1724. This paper 
also contains the first notice of the fact that water 
can he cooled much below its freezing-point without 
becoming solid. About 1724 he discovered the fluc- 
tuation of the boiling-point of water, which he had 
made one of the fixed points of his thermometer. 
He was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don in 1724. He died September 16, 1786. 

FAIENCE, a kind of fine pottery, superior to the 
common pottery in its glazing, beauty of form, and 
riohness of colouring, and of which several kinds are 
distinguished. It derived this name, first given to 
it in France, from the town of Faenza, in Italy, 
whioh became famous for a fine sort of pottery called 
by the Italians majolica , because originally it came 
from Majorca. The majolica reached its greatest 
perfection between 1530 and 1560, and was made In 
various other towns besides Faenza (Gubbio, Urbinu, 
Pesaro, Ac.). Some pieces were painted by the 
greatest artists of the period, and are highly valued 
by connoisseurs of oeramios. In the Louvre, at Ber- 
lin, and at Dresden are rioh collections of it. The 
term majolica is sometimes used as distinguished 
from faience, but more properly it is only a variety 
of it, other varieties being Palissy ware, Della Rob- 
bia ware, &o. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
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Mntarr th« town of Delft, In Holluid,' beoeme 
famous for the manufacture of ft kind of faience, 
henoe called ddft-ware (which aee). The English 
stoneware has some resemblance to faience, but is, 
in quality, entirely different, being more or less 
vitrified, whereas the body or paste of faienoe is 
porous, as may be readily perceived by touching the 
Sire of a fragment with the tongue. True faience 
is* fine earthenware made of ooloured or white 
earth, covered with an enamel which is usually 
white, but may be ooloured. This enamel is a glass 
rendered opaque by oxide of tin or other suitable 
material, and is intended not only to glaze the body, 
but to conceal it entirely. It was to the indepen- 
dent discovery of the glaze, which he had seen on 
some specimens, that Bernard Palissy devoted him- 
self and in the course of which he suffered so much 
that his own narrative of it is as interesting as a 
romance. The Arabs appear to have introduced 
faience into Europe, being preceded in the manu- 
facture by the Persians and Indiana See Pottery, 
Ceramics. 

FAILURE. See Bankrupt. 

FAIRFAX, Edward, a poet of the seventeenth 
century, who is regarded as one of the great im- 
provers of English versification. The time of his 
birth is uncertain ; his death took place in the year 
1635. He was a son of Sir Thomas Fairfax, en- 
gaged in no profession, but, settling at Newhall, in 
the parish of Fuistone, Yorkshire, led the life of a 
retired country gentleman, devoted to literary pur- 
suits. Fairfax’s reputation rests on his version of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, first published in 1600. 
It iB written in the same stanza with the original, 
and combines fidelity to the sense of the author, 
with harmony of versification. After being for a 
while superseded in the estimation of the public by 
the inferior translation of Hoole, it has been more 
justly appreciated, and recent editions of it have 
issued from the press. Fairfax wrote eclogueB and 
other poems not known to be extant, except two of 
the former. He also wrote A Discourse of Witch- 
craft, in which he was a believer. 

FAIRFAX, Thomas, Lord, a distinguished com- 
mander and leading character in the civil wars which 
distracted England in the seventeenth century. He 
wsa bom in 1612, at Denton, in Yorkshire, being 
son and heir of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, to whose 
title and estates he succeeded in 1648. A strong 
predilection for a military life induced him to quit 
Cambridge, and at an early age to volunteer with 
the Lord Verts, under whom he served a campaign in 
the Netherlands with some reputation, and whose 
daughter he afterwards married. When the dispates 
between Charles L and the Parliament terminated in 
open rapture, Fairfax warmly espoused the cause of 
the latter, and joined his father in making active 
preparations for the approaching contest. In April, 
1642, he presented to Charles at York a petition 
of the people imploring him to be reconciled to his 
subjects. The same year he was appointed general 
of the horse, and he served under — 


j Earl of Man- 
chester at Winceby, 11th October, 1643. In 1644, 
together with Essex, Waller, and Manchester, he 
"®ld a chief command in the English army sent 
to oo-operate with the Soots. He defeated Colonel 
Wctherby, and formed a junction with the Soots on 
jOth April The credit of the battle of Marstou 
Moor has, by same authorities, been divided between 
and Cromwell, but, according to others, Fair- 
ly* h also entitled to share in it At all events, on 
the Earl of Essex resigning the command of the par- 
Hsmantary army In 1645, Fairfax was made general- 
in* c h i e f in his zoom. Ke insisted on ih* command 
* the harm being given to Cromwell After the 


victory at Naaeby, to which Cromwell, wUh oh bon- 
■Idea, again mainly contributed, he fafe me 

western oountiea, quelling all opposition as be ad* 
vAnoed. When he took Oxford the first filing he did 
was to aet a guard upon the Bodleian Library, an act 
which sufficiently indicated hia opinion of his fol- 
lowers, and for which he deserves the gratitude of 
posterity. He subsequently. In November, 1647, 
was engaged with Cromwell In putting down the 
levellers in the army, and In the following year put 
down the insurgents in Kent and Essex; captured 
Colchester, and caused Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
George Lisle to be tried by court-martial and shot 
When the king fell into the power of the prevailing 
party, considerable jealousy appears to have been 
entertained by Oliver Cromwell and hia adherents of 
Fairfax, who seems to have been far from wishing 
to push matters to the extremity to which they 
afterwards went Nevertheless he still adhered to 
the party with which he had hitherto acted. In 
April, 1649, he was again occupied, with the co- 
operation of Cromwell, in suppressing revolt in the 
army. But being ordered to march against the Scot- 
tish Presbyterians, he positively declined the com- 
mand, notwithstanding the urgency of Cromwell, 
who declared that he would rather fight under him 
than command the greatest army in Europe, and 
Cromwell was appointed (26th June, 1650) to suc- 
ceed him. He was appointed one of the lay church 
commissioners in 1654, and was a member of Crom- 
well’s first Parliament. He assisted Monk against 
General Lambert, and co-operated in the restoration 
of Charles II., being one of the committee charged 
to secure his return. He died at Nun Appleton, 
12th November, 1671. 

FAIRIES, Fairy Talks, Elves, Ac. Every child 
knows that fairies are a kind of good and bad spirits. 
The former are usually the most beautiful women in 
the world, the latter the most hateful monsters. They 
are often found present by the cradle, or in this 
decisive moments in life, to influenoe the fate of the 
individual They have great power, united with 
great knowledge, and their wands work wonders. 
Still, both their knowledge and power are limited, 
as is also their free agency ; they can only act under 
certain circumstances, which it Is not in their power 
to control, for more powerful than fairy or magic 
influence is the mysterious working of fate. \Vno 
has not felt a desire to solve the riddle of the some- 
times almost miraculous concatenation of events in 
life by the agency of these active sprites, and to 
embody the Invisible agents of nature in visible 
formal In an age of Ignorance the imagination 
easily substitutes a poetical mythology in the place 
of natural causes. The native land of this fairy 
mythology is Arabia, from whence it was brought 
to Europe by the Troubadours. The European 
name fcwry comes from fatum, fate. The Italians 
still call a fairy fata. Fairies are often mentioned 
in the traditions of the Italians, who, as well as the 
Arabians, had stories of a country inhabited by 
fairies. The poetical treatment of the fairy world was 
introduced into France in the twelfth century by the 
poem of Lancelot of the Lake. This work Increased 
the liking for fairy legends not only in Francs b it 
also in foreign countries, a task which Philip, count 
of Flanders (1191), contributed not a little to extend. 
The higherdaases believed their existence se described 
in romances; the people saw than everywhere, but 
particularly in ruined castles, or such ss wet# sur- 
rounded with forests (the fairy Mslnains ruled in the 
raatlft of Lusignan); but they also dwelt around 
fountains and trees. They played an important part 
in the romances of chivalry and the fabMaur, and gave 
them a peculiar charm; they c o n stit u t e d their mar 
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dUwiQf t ittl the unantlo of Boiardo, Ariosto, 
Tm^ and atari, m not $ little indebted to them. 
They weee ja tnrued in England before the time of 
Ghanoer end Spenser; and talas of their doings were 
ao widely meed, end so fixed in the popular belief, 
d not appear extraordinary or unnatural 
when brought upon the stage by Shakspeare. They 
were eerily reconciled with the Christian doctrine of 
good and evil spirits, and Tasso, In his Jerusalem Deli- 
vered, attempted to reduce to a poetical system these 
spiritual beings, partly Christian and partly heathen. 
In the last part of the seventeenth oentury the true 
fairy tales first became popular, and here also the 
Italians appear to have taken the lead. The Penta- 
me ro n , by Basilic, enlarged by Alessio Abbatutis, 
led the way. In 1667 circumstances connected with 
the private history of Louis XIV. brought these tales 
Into vogue in Fianoe, after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, 1686; and after Perrault had pub- 
lished the Contes de ma Mfere l’Oye, in 1697, he was 
immediately imitated by a multitude of authors. The 
learned orientalist, Antoine Galland, appears to have 
been led to translate the Arabian Tales, the Thousand 
and One Nights (see Arabian Nights), which appeared 
in 1704, by the prevailing love for fairy tales. The 
popularity of the fairy tales appears from the mul- 
titude of similar stories which have since appeared. 
The best have been collected in the Cabinet des F6es 


(Paris and Geneva, 1786, thirty-seven vols.), the last 
volume of which contains an account of the authors. 
Hie principal critics of Boileau’s school, who ranked 
judgment higher than imagination, set themselves 
vehemently against them; but they continued to be 
fashionable tul satiety produced disgust. This was 
only temporary, however, and such admirable tales 
as those of Perrault, and the scarcely less admirable 
ones of the Countess D’Aulnoy, still retain their 
popularity unimpaired. See Gnome and Kobold. 

FAIRS and Pebiodioal Markets (French, foire, 
German, Must). A fair is a periodical meeting of 
merchants in on open market held at a particular 
place, and generally for the transaction of a particu- 
lar class of business. The origin of fairs is obviously to 
be traoed to the convenience of bringing together at 
stated times the buyers and sellers of the stock-pro- 
duoe of a district. Fairs are generally held in or near 
towns, but from their nature are specially adapted 
to the convenience of country dealers and their cus- 


Two curious facts are to be noted in the history 
of fairs. In Europe the numerous festivals of the 
church afforded the most favourable opportunity for 
the establishment of these markets. This associa- 
tion is indicated in the German name of a fair, which 
Is identical with that used for the ceremony of the 
mass, A fair generally brings a concourse of people 
into the town in which it is held, and gives it some- 
thing of a holiday appearance. Advantage has fre- 
quently been taken of this conoourse, either by the 
persons assembled themselves or by the purveyors 
of various amusements, to add entertainment to busi- 
ness, and as the business of a particular fair declined 
it has often, instead of being abandoned, been gra- 
dually converted into a periodical opportunity for a 
saturnalia of amusement Thus religion, business, 
and diversion have oome to be associated in the 
Idea of a fair. Fain were formerly of more im- 
portance than they are now. Modem facilities of 
communication and correspondence, and the innu- 
merable army of agents through whom all business 
negotiations an now conducted, have diminished 
the necessity for periodical markets, but there are 
still a few classes of merchandise, chiefly connected 
with agriculture, in which they retain, and are 
Ukely to retain, their importance. A periodical 


visit to town is bo obvious a convenience to nniailu 
people, and that convenience is so much enhanced by 
a number making that visit simultaneously, that * v T tt 
is reason to believe that this class of fain will not be 
done away with. It is, however, curious to observe 
that they have never been established in America* a 
fair there is equivalent either to an agricultural exhi- 
bition or to a ladies’ fancy bazaar. 

In the middle ages fairs were specially privi leg ed 
and chartered by prinoes and magistrates, special 
temporary tribunals were even established for their 
use. It was then the custom, which in some plaooe 
still remains, to make a public proclamation of the 
commencement and duration of the fair. The goods 
sold at fain were then of much greater value, as well 
as variety, than at present, embracing fabrics of all 
kinds, as well as jewelry. In some parts of the 
Continent the practice still prevails of purchasing 
clothing at fain. Fain existed in ancient as well as 
modem times, and are to be found in all parts ox the 
world. In the East they are of great magnitude 
and importance. At Mecca, during the annual pil- 
grimages, and at Hardwar in Ajmlr, a resort of pil- 
grims in Hindustan, two of the greatest fain of the 
East, we find again the association between com- 
merce and religion. According to Prescott fain were 
regularly held in the principal cities of Mexico every 
fifth day, being the recognized substitute for shops. 
A fair for the sale of slaves was held at Azoapozsles, 
near the capital At the principal fair, held at the 
city of Mexico, the number of visitors reached 40,000 
to 50,000. Here the same arrangement prevailed as 
in the European fairs of the middle ages. A court 
of twelve judges, clothed with absolute authority, 
maintained perfect order in this greatf^pneourse. 

The Easter and Michaelmas fain at Leipzig, the 
fairs of Frankfort-on-the-Main, of Lyons in France, 
and Nijnei-Novgorod in Russia, are among the most 
important fain of the present day in Europe. The 
Leipzig book-fair, a very peculiar institution, is de- 
scribed in our article on the Book-tbadb. The fain 
of Great Britain now mostly consist of the weekly 
market-days of country towns, and certain great 
agricultural meetings, or trysts, as they are called in 
Scotland, chiefly for the sale of cattle and hones, 
such as the Falkirk Trvart. There are also, espe- 
cially in Scotland, a considerable number of hiring 
fairs. Among the most celebrated of the fain which 
have been turned into saturnalia are the celebrated 
Donnybrook fair in the county of Dublin; Bartholo- 
mew and Greenwich fairs, London; and Glasgow 
fair. The day of these fairs is, however, already 
past; the tide of modem improvement has long 
since reached the amusements of the people, ana 
the better means of entertainment now available 
have taken away the aliment from these ill-organized 
and tumultuous assemblages. Most of them are 
already extinct, and all of them are in process of 
becoming so. 

FAIRWEATHER MOUNTAIN, on the west 
coast of North America, in Alaska Territory, 86 
miles north-east of Cape Fairweather, which is in 
lat. 51° %% N. ; Ion. 68° 55' w. It is otne of the prin- 
cipal summits of the Cordillera of New Norfolk, 
rising, according to accurate observations, to the 
height of 14,900 feet above the level of the sea, and 
is covered with perpetual snow. 

FAIRY CIRCLE, or Faiby Ring, a phenomenon 
frequent in the fields, Ac., formerly supposed to be 
traced by the fairies in their dances. There are two 
kinds— one of 6 or 7 yards in diameter, c o n si sting of 
a bare ring or path, a foot broad, with g reen grass in 
the middle of it; the other is of smaller dimensions, 
encompassed with a circumference of grass, greener 
and fresher than that in the mMrila Tfisy are 
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FAITH, ft dootrine derived from Scripture, end 
held generally by all ohurobee or bodies of Christians 
who acknowledge the divinity of Jesus Christ The 
atstements on which this doctrine is founded are 
diffused generally throughout the New Testament, 
and it is not always easy either to apprehend the 
tr mM. signification of each or to reconcile them with 
one another. It would, however, be extremely rash 
to adopt the view of some modem critics that these 
views are really inconsistent, that St. Paul, for 
ffTf *n plA, does not hold the same view of faith as St 
Peters or that he developed this doctrine in a way 
unknown to or unanticipated by our Saviour himself. 
There are evident points of agreement between the 
divergent views of faith, between that, for example, 
which insists on the necessity of works and that 
which asserts the justifying efficacy of faith alone, 
ify«ng that St Paul, who propounds the latter, says 
of himself, ‘ I keep under my body, and bring it 
into subjection, lest, by any means, after having 
preached to others, I myself should be a castaway;' 
and the subject in its own nature is so profound and 
■o extensive that a superficial agreement on it could 
not fairly be looked for. From the general teaching 
of the New Testament some salient points may be 
gathered in regard to the doctrine of faith, which, 
although they may not comprehend all details or 
remove all difficulties, will give a general idea of the 
scope of the doctrine. It is assumed that mankind 
is in a state of alienation from God; that this arises j 
from a fall from their original position which took 
place in the person of Adam, their original repre- 
sentative, in consequence of his disobedience in eating 
of the forbidden unit; that in this state they are 
generally prone to what is evil, and even the good 
they do does not proceed from the right motive, the 
love of God; that God has designed to raise man from 
this position by giving him a new head and represen- 
tative in the person of his only son, Jesus Christ, who 
for this purpose was sent into this world ‘in the ful- 
ness of time’ to ‘fulfil all righteousness,’ and to suffer 
and die ‘as a propitiation for our sins;’ that individual 
men are united to Christ by faith as the bond by which 
they come within the terms of this new covenant. 
Faith is represented as bringing believers into a vital 
union and spiritual communion with Christ, like the 
union of the branch to the vine, or of the members 
of the body to the head, from which love to Grod and 
all good works flow. Faith is preceded or accompanied 
by repentance, which, as well as faith itself, is the 
work of the Holy Spirit, the third person of the 
Trinity. 

This is a general outline of what is believed by the 
great body of Christians, or by the bulk of the churches 
oallinff themselves orthodox or evangelical, but it 
must be allowed that at almost every point not only 
churches but individual theologians differ as to the 
definition ol terms, and especially as to the extent of 
meaning to be assigned to them. It is not easy to 
determine, in particular, to what extent Catholic and 
Protestant divines agree in respect to faith. The doc- 
trine of justification by faith was made by Luther, 
and has continued to be, a distinctive one of the 
Reformation. Before the Reformation there was 
no really definite teaching in the ohuroh regarding 
the true nature of justification. The earlier fathers 
in particular cannot be cited as consistently uphold- 
ing any of the theories which were afterwards for- 
mulated, and even the later fathers of the church 
are not wholly consistent in their teaching on this 
question. The conception of merit as the ground 
of justification bod, however, gained wide practical 
ftoogptanoe throughout the ohuroh previous to the 


Reformation, and good works won regarded m 
contributing powerfully to salvation. The elaboraift 
syttem of penanoe which had grown up during the 
middle ages readily connected itself with this view 
of salvation, and merit in the sight of God was 
regarded as attaching even to penanoe. This con- 
ception of salvation and the motors involved in it 
soon prodnoed many serious abuses. Luther's work, 
doctrmally considered, was to separate justification 
from sanotifioation, and to declare that we are justi- 
fied in the sight of God by faith, not by any merits 
of our own. His teaching that the ground of this 
justification was the righteousness of Christ imputed 
to us, may be regarded as a sort of oonoesaion to 
the Roman Cabholio view. The dootrine of justi- 
fication by faith was not, however, a new one, since 
it had been taught in some form by Oathollo theo- 
logians before, as it has been since, the Reforma- 
tion. With such doctrines as those of oonfeseion, 
penanoe, transubetantiation, and purgatory, ft is not 
possible that this doctrine can hold the same place 
in the Catholic as in the Protestant communion; but 
not to speak of Pascal, who was accused of Calvinism, 
an aocusation which he strongly repudiated, such 
orthodox divines as Bossuet and Massillon write on 
this subject in substantial harmony with Protestant 
divines. Bossuet, with that comprehensiveness ai 
view for which he was distinguished, asserts the 
unity of the faith in all ages. The church before 
Christ, according to him, looked forward to his ooming 
as the church since has looked back on it aa the 
ground of its faith. Milton, with a higher generalisa- 
tion than Bossuet’s, applying the reasoning of St. 
Paul, unites angels and men, by the bond of faith, in 
Christ as a common head 

FAKIR, a kind of fanatics in the Boat Indies, 
who retire from the world, and give themselves up 
to contemplation. They endeavour to gain ths 
veneration of the people by absurd and cruel pe- 
nances. Some roll themselves in the dirt Others 
hold an arm raised in one position so long that H 
becomes withered, and remains fixed in this position 
for life. Others keep the hands clasped together so 
long that the nails grow into the flesh, and come out 
on the other side. Others turn their faces over the 
shoulder, or their eyes towards the end of the nos* 
till they become unchangeably fixed in this direction. 
They make a vow of poverty, and to live at the ex- 
pense of the faithful. Some of them, however, pos- 
sess money and land. There are Mohammedan and 
Hindu fakirs: the number of the former is consider- 
able. The Hindu fakir who has reached a certain 
stage of perfection becomes Sanyatit. This degree 
of perfection seems to consist chiefly in idleness and 
dirt; those who have attained it are dispensed even 
from religious worship. The self-torture to which 
these wretched devotees submit is almost beyond 
belief. Besides the penances already mentioned, 
standing with the hands raised above the head, or 
in some painful position, for protracted periods— pass 
ing between four fires, representing the cardinal 
points, with a fifth in the middle to represent the sun 
-dragging heavy chains — living in iron sages — an 
among the m eans they adopt of reaching tin imagined 
goal of their devotion. Mendicancy, of course, forms 
an essential part of their observances. 

FALAISE, a town, France, departomi of Cal- 
vadoa, picturesquely situated on a rocky pradpio*, 
28 miles S.S.S. of Caen. It consists of tinee/dkfetoct 
parts, the high town, town proper, and suburbs; Is 
surrounded by old walls, and though irregularl y and 
indifferently built, contains several objects < rf interest, 
among others the ruined castle of tbs dukes of Nor* 
mandy, where William the Conqueror was bora* 
TV manufactures are chiefly cotton goods, bo* 
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leather «nd paper; sad the trade, chiefly carried on 
at the ox annual fairs, one of which lasts fifteen days, 
Is of ooushferafale importance. Fafeise waa an im- 
portant f o r trea a early in the eleventh oentury, and 
waa frequently besieged and taken, until it was dis- 
mantled by Henry IV. in 1690. Fop. (1896), 7419. 
FALABHAfl, See Abyssinia. 

FALCON. The Faloonids (or Acdptrin®) form 
one of the two divisions of diurnal birds of prey, and 
Include faloona, hawks, and eagles. They have the 
head and nook covered with feathers. With the 
exception of the ospreyB they have projecting eye- 
brows, which give their eyes a sunken appearance. 
The oolour of the plumage frequently differs much 
in the young from that of the full-grown birds, and 
ae their first plumage is retained for some time, this 
has caused more species to be enumerated than really 
exist. The female is generally a third larger than 
the male. Nearly all of them subsist on living prey, 
but they differ in the boldnees of their pursuit of it. 
Subjoined is a notice of the leading species of the 
falcons proper. For the other species see Eagle and 
Hawk. The faloona proper (genus Falco), for strength, 
symmetry, and powers of flight, are the most per- 
fectly developed of the feathered race. They are 
distinguished by having the beak curved from the 
base, hooked at the point, the upper mandible with 
a notch or tooth on its cutting edge on either side, 
wings long and powerful, the second feather rather the 
longest, legs short and strong. The largest European 
falcons are the jerfalcon or gyrfalcon proper (Falco 
gyrfalco), a native of the Scandinavian Peninsula, and 
the Iceland falcon (F. Idandut) ; to which may be 
also added the Greenland falcon (F. Qroeidandicus or 
candicans), which, as well as the Iceland falcon, has 
been shot in the British Islands. Between these 
three species much confusion at one time prevailed, 
but they are now distinctly defined and described. 
In the Greenland falcon the prevailing colour at all 
ages is whiter in the Ioeland falcon dark — being 
brown or gray according as the bird is young or old 
The former has the upper surface adorned with 
heart-shaped spots or transverse blotches of black or 
veer dark slate-colour, the head being pure white or 
slightly streaked; in the latter the dark oolour is the 
ground of each feather, on which the light marking 
stands out. The latter has also the bid and claws 
darker. The Ioeland falcon more nearly resembles 
the true gyrfalcon of Norway, but, as a rule, the 
former has the crown of the head much lighter than 
the back, while the latter has them both of the same 
oolour, or the crown darker than the back, and the 
bird altogether is generally darker, rather smaller, 
but with a longer tail. The average length of any 
of these faloons may be stated at about 2 feet. The 
Greenland species used to be the most highly prized 
by falconers. Its food consists chiefly of ptarmigans, 
hares, and water-fowL It is found over a wide 
range of northern territory. The Iceland falcon 
breeds in Greenland as well as in Iceland. Cranes 
and herons were considered to furnish the best sport 
with these large faloons in former times, and they 
are still sometimes used for catching hares and rab- 
bits. The peregrine falcon (F. peregrinut) is not so 
large as the jerfaloon, but more elegant in shape. 
The female is about 17 inches lone and 8& feet in 
extent of wing; the male is 2 or 8 inches less. The 
head, neek. a patch under the eye, and the whole 
upper surface is dusky, with gray and brownish 
■hades; the throat and under parte whitish or cream- 
coloured, with dusky bare and arrow-heads; legs and 
feet yellow, bill bluish. It chiefly inhabits wild dis- 
tricts. and nestles among rooks. It preys on grouse, 
partridges, ptarmigans, pigeons, rabbits, &c. Its 
flight is exceedingly swift, said to be as much as 160 


miles an hour. The peregrine faloon was one of 
those most frequently used in faloonry. Another 
British falcon u the hobby (F. tubbuteo ). It Is a 
summer visitant to this oountry, arriving in April 
It builds in tall trees, and sometimes it makes use of 
the deserted nest of a crow or magpie. It haunts 
the cultivated parts of the country, and its favourite 
prey is the larlc It is very strong-winged, and was 
a great favourite for the chase of small game when 
falconry was in fashion. The upper parts are grayish 
black, the feathers having lighter margins, the chin 
and throat white, belly dull orange marked with 
arrow-head spots, quills dusky black. The merlin 
(F. cualon) is a beautiful little falcon, and remark- 
ably Bwift and spirited. It is about 1 foot long, and 
weighs scarcely 6 oz. It frequents moon, ana con- 
structs its nest in rocky places or in a bush. The 
kestrel (F. tinnuncvlus) is one of our most common 
falcons. It preys chiefly on mice, beetles, moths, 
and small birds. It is 2 inches longer than the hobby, 
but has the same stretch of wings, and its bill and 
claws are weaker. The female is reddish-brown on 
the whole of the upper parts, with arrow-head dusky 
spots on the head, back, and wing-coverts, and dusky 
bare on the tail, the tipB of the feathers being mar- 
gined with cream-colour. The under parts are red- 
dish cream-colour with dusky lineB. One of the 
peculiarities of the kestrel is its habit of poising itself 
and hovering almost immovably over a certain spot, 
whence its popular name wind-hover. The Qamp- 
aonyx is a small Brazilian falcon; and two species of 
ITterax, found in Java and Manilla, are scarcely larger 
than a swallow, but distinguished for their spirit 
and energy. The flight of the falcon is very rapid. 
It rises to a great distance, and dartd'Hown perpen- 
dicularly on its prey. Hence its use in faloonry 
(which see). The falcons attain to a great age. One 
is said to have been found in France, about 1790, 
with a collar of gold dated 1610, showing it to have 
belonged to JameB I. of England. 

FALCONE, Ancello, one of the most distinguished 
Italian battle painters, was bom at Naples in 1600, 
studied along with Salvator Rosa under Spagnoletto, 
and afterwards founded for himself an academy, 
which waa numerously attended. Being of a restless 
and impassioned character he took part in the insur- 
rection of Masaniello. and afterwards became the 
leading member of a secret association, the disoovery 
of which obliged him for a time to seek an asylum 
in France. His paintings, consisting chiefly of bat- 
tle-pieces, are highly esteemed, but very rare. He 
died at Naples in 1666. 

FALCONER, Hugh, botanist and palaeontolo- 
gist, was bom at Forres, in Morayshire, 29th Febru- 
ary, 1808. He studied arts at King's College, Aber- 
deen, from 1822-26, and medicine in Edinburgh from 
1826-29, taking the degree of A.M. from the former, 
and of M.D. from the fetter university. He received 
an appointment of assistant-surgeon on the Bengal 
establishment of the East India Company, but until he 
had attained the required age of twenty-two he filled 
up his time with his favourite studies of botany, geo- 
logy, and palaeontology. Immediately on his arrival 
in Lidia (September, 1830) he examined and reported 
on a collection of fossil bones from Ava, which gave 
him a recognized standing among the scientific men 
of India. In 1 882 he was made superintendent of the 
botanic garden at Saharanpur. He discovered the 
true geological character of the Sewalik Hills, and 
by means of it defined their boundaries relativdy to 
the Himalayas in a way which has since been gener- 
ally received In order to investigate the ossiferous 
deposits found there in 1884 by Lieutenants Ba k er 
and Durand, he procured skeletons of extant spedes 
for comparison. For these researches he Kereived 
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kh« WoUtfton Medal of the Geological Society of 
Surland. He waa next engaged In introducing tea 
cultivation in the northern province* of Bengal. The 
government, at hie suggestion, introduced planta from 
and formed experimental nurseries, which 
f^ere placed under his superintendence. In 1887 he 
was ordered to accompany Bumea’ second mission to 
CabuL His health having given way, he visited 
England in 1848. Here he was employed by the 
oourt of directors and the trustees of the British 
Museum in arranging an extensive collection of the 
Sewalik fossils and other Indian remains, and in the 
publication of an illustrated descriptive work entitled 
. Fauna Antigua Sivalensis. He returned to India 
early in 1848. arriving in Calcutta in February. 
During his residence in England he had been chosen 
F.B.S. In 1845, and superintendent of the botanic 
garden at Calcutta in June, 1847. In 1850 he was 
deputed to visit and report on the teak forests of 
Tenasserim, which were being exhausted with reck- 
less felling. In 1855 he retired from Indian service, 
and returned to England by way of Palestine and 
Syria. At home be resumed his palaeontological in- 
vestigations, and took particular interest in discov- 
eries relating to the antiquity of the human species. 
He died in London, 31st January, 1865. 

FALCONER, William, an English poet and 
writer on naval affairs, was born at Edinburgh about 
1730. Ho went quite young to sea, in the merchant 
service, in which ne rose to the situation of Becond 
mate, when the vessel to which he belonged was cast 
away, and he was thus furnished with the incidents 
of the Shipwreck, which was published in 1762. It 
was dedicated to Edward, duke of York, by whose 
patronage the author was appointed a midshipman 
in 1763. In 1769 he published a Universal Marine 
Dictionary. The same year he sailed for Bengal in 
the Aurora frigate, which was never heard of after 
she quitted the Cape of Good Hope. The subject of 
the Shipwreck is a voyage from Alexandria, in Egypt, 
for Venice, cut Bhort by the catastrophe, which is 
represented as having happened near Cape Colonna, 
on the coast of Greece. The versification is varied 
and harmonious; the descriptions are drawn from 
nature; the incidents well told, and calculated to ex- 
cite the sympathy of the reader. His other poems 
have little merit. 

FALCONET, Etienne Maurice, a celebrated 
French sculptor, was born in 1716, in humble life; 
and, displaying a natural taste for the fine arts, he 
was assisted in his studies by Lemoine. Catharine 
II. of Russia patronized him, and he was employed 
by her to execute the colossal statue of Peter the 
Greats erected at Petersburg, which occupied him 
twelve years. He wrote notes on the thirty- fourth 
and thirty-fifth books of Pliny’s Natural History, 
Observations on the Statue of Marcus Aurelius, and 
other works relating to the arts, printed together in 
®ix vola. 8vo (Paris, 1781). Falconet died at Paris 
in 1791. 

FALCONRY. Falconry is a very old amusement 
in Europe and Asia. In the middle ages it was the 
favourite sport of princes and nobles; and, as ladies 
could engage in it, it became very prevalent, particu- 
J*riy in France. In an old poem on forest sports, 
by the chaplain Gaase de la Bigne (Roman des D4- 
dnits), cited by Curne de Sainte-Palaye in his work 
on chivalry, in * comparison of hunting with falconry, 
m#nt * one d» u * particular advantage of falconry, 
queens, d u c h es s es, and coun tesses are allowed by 
their husbands to cany the falcon on their wrists, 
^tthcijt offending propri ety , and that they can en- 
joy all the sport of this land of hunting, whilst, in 
"jutting with b ounds, they are only allowed to fol* 
tow by the wide roads or over open fields, in order 


to see the dogs pass. Tha knight was anxtons to pay 
hit oourt to the ladiea, on such oooaafona, ty fcb at- 
tentions to the faloons. He was obHged to be tiara 
ful to fly the bird at the proper moment, to fellow 
her immediately, never to lose sight of her, to an- 
oonrage her by calls, to take the prey from h m, to 
caress her, to put on the hood, and to plaoe her gnoe- 
fully on the wrist of his mistress. 

In Germany falconry was honoured as early as in 
the times of the Emperor Frederick IL He was so 
fond of this sport that he would not even give It up 
during the labour of war, and wrote a work on fal- 
conry, to which notes were added by his son, Man- 
fred of Hohenstaufen (Reliqua Librorum Fred. IL 
de Arte venandi cum Avibus, edited by J. G. 
Schneider, Leipzig, 1788, two vola. 4to). In the feu- 
dal usages we also find many proofs of the esteem in 
which the sport was held in Germany, England, and 
France. In Germany there were fiefs called JTabtckU- 
leknen (hawk tenures), and as early as the four- 
teenth century some vassals were obliged to appear 
annually with a well -trained falcon, or hawk, and a 
dog trained to assist in the same sport 

In France falconry was most practised In the reign 
of Francis I., though this king, called the father of 
hunting , preferred the chase. The establishments 
for training falcons were under the direction of a 
grand falconer, who received an annual income of 
4000 livres, and had under him fifteen nobleman and 
fifty falconers. He hod the care of more than 800 
falcons, and enjoyed the privilege of hawking through 
the whole kingdom at pleasure. He received a fins 
for every falcon which was sold, and no falconer was 
allowed to sell a bird without his (lermission. The 
whole establishment, which cost annually about 
40,000 livres, followed the king, as did also his hunt- 
ing establishment. One gentleman who was distin- 
guished for his skill in hawking, was loaded with 
favours by the king, and enabled to keep sixty horses 
for his falconry alone. There was an old rivalry 
between the falconers and the hunters. When the 
hunting of the stag began, and the faloons mewed, 
the hunters drove the falconers from the yard; 
whilst in winter, when the stags are no longer worth 
hunting, the falconers retaliated on the hunten, and 
locked up the hounds. Falconry continued in favour 
until the seventeenth century; but the invention of 
firearms gradually superseded it 

In England faloonry was also In great favour, and 
there is to this day a hereditary grand falconer, the 
Duke of St Albans, one of the duties of whose offioe 
is to present the king with a cast (or pair) of faloons 
on the dav of his coronation. Attempts have reoentlv 
been made to revive the sport iu England, and with 
some success in certain localities; but it is bsrdly con- 
sistent with the usages of the time, and more espe- 
cially on account of the general inclosure of the fields. 
In the East, the Persians are particularly skilful in 
training falcons. They hawk after various kinds of 
birds, and even after gazelles. The falcons are taught 
to fasten themselves on the heads of these creatures, 
and to peck at their eyes, which checks them until 
the hounds come up. Among the Kirg|Jx, eagles 
are trained to attack wolves in a similar manner. 


The training of a hawk it a matter requiring gnat 
pains and protracted attention. Young nestling 
hawks or eyases are more easily tamed than wild 
passage birds. They must be well fed. while the 
feathers are growing, on tender beef, rabbits, poultry, 
Ac. It is alto important that the feeding Mould be 
regular, for otherwise what are called hunger-traces 
will appear on the feathen. The lag* are kept 
bound with jesses, or slender thongs of leather ter- 
minated with bells, and daring the time when they 
are learning to fly the birds are allowed oouddenbM 
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freedom. When thsy begin to have considerable 
power* of flight they are attached to a block, as a 
perch, by a leash fixed to the leg. It is at this 
stage that the chief part of the training begins, and 
from this point the passage bird and the eyas are 
treated alike, though the former requires greater 
care and attention. When a bird allows itself to 
be hooded without resistance it is considered tame. 
The bird may now be taken into a garden or 
paddock and plaoed on the turf. Its hood is lifted, 
and the falconer presents it with a morsel of meat. 
If it leaps on the hand of the trainer to receive 
it, its education is considered far advanced, and he 
now endeavours to accustom it to the lure. This 
may be a pieoe of leather, to which the wings and 
feet of a bird are attached to make it resemble 
the falcon's prey. To this a piece of meat is at- 
tached. Its use is to recall the bird when it is 
allowed to fly into the air. The lure, in order to 
make the bird thoroughly accustomed to it, is 
made the means of conveying to it all its food. 
The bird is also taught to obey the voice of the 
falconer, without which precaution even the lure 
would be insufficient When it has been taught to 
fly to the lure it is carried to the open field, and, 
being attached to a cord 60 or 70 feet long, it is 
uncovered, and shown the lure at a little distance. 
If it dies to it it is fed ; the next day it is tried at 
a greater distance, and when it flies to the lure at 
the full distance of the cord it is considered fully 
tried. It is then practised in the mode of seizing its 
quarry, whioh is aone with a living animal attached 
to a peg. It is then made to fly at an animal that 
is at liberty, and when it is fully trained it is used 
for sport. It is always kept hooded during excur- 
sions, until it is wanted to fly. See Salvin and 
Brodrick's Falconry in the British IsleB (1873), 
Michell's Art and Practice of Hawking (1900), and 
the volume on Coursing and Falconry in the Bad- 
minton Library. 

FALERII. See Falisoi. 

FALIERI, Marino, Doge of Venice, bom in 
1278, commanded the troops of the republic at the 
siege of Zara in Dalmatia. He there gained a bril- 
liant victory over the King of Hungary, and was 
afterwards ambassador to Genoa and Rome. He 
was elected Doge of Venice on 11th October, 1354, 
but in the following year dissatisfaction with the 
light punishment imposed upon a noble who had in- 
sulted his young wife caused him to conspire with 
the lower orders to overthrow the republic and make 
himself sovereign of the state. His plot was dis- 
covered on the night before it was to have been con- 
summated, and he was beheaded 17th April, 1855. 
The last scenes of his life are depicted in Byron’s 
tragedy of Marino Falieri. Plays have been written 
on the same subjeot by Casimir Delavigne and 
Swlnbnme. 

FALISCI, a people of Etruria, oocupying the 
city Faleril, one of the twelve Etruscan cities. An 
anecdote of Plutarch respecting them has been often 
repeated, and forms the subject of various works of 
ancient art Bee Camillus, Etruria. 

FALKIRK, a market town and parliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, in the county of Stirling, 24£ 
miles west by north of Edinburgh, situated on a 
gentle eminence in a beautiful and fertile distriot, 
and with a station on the North British Co.’s line 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow. The public edifices of 
note are the pariah church, the county buildings, the 
burgh buildings, the town-hall, the poet-offioe, the 
■cienoe and art schools, the free library, and a oottage 
hospital. The town has huge iron-works, a brewery, 
brick and tile works, large saw-mills, Ac. In the 
vicinity am quarries, oollienes, chemical works, brick 


and tile works, a distillery, pyroligneous add works, 
Ac. ; and near the town are the large Iron-works of 
the Carron Company. Falkirk is connected with 
the port of Grangemouth by a railway 8 miles long. 
The so-called trystt of Falkirk are the greatest cattle^ 
fairs in Scotland. They are held on a dry, sandy 
level moor or heath, in the adjoiningparish of Lar- 
bert, about 2 or 2& miles north from lalkirk, on the 
second Tuesday of August, September, and October. 
At the first tryst there are generally about 4000 
head of cattle present, and about 400 horses and 
ponies ; at each of the seoond and third trysts there 
may be present about 17,000 cattle, 20,000 sheep, 
ana 700 horses and ponies. In recent years, how- 
ever, these trysts have lost a good deal of their 
importance. Falkirk is of great antiquity, and is 
associated with many interesting and remarkable 
historical events. The wall of Antoninus, now known 
as Graham’s Dike, passed near the town. On July 
22, 1298, a battle was fought a little north of the 
town between the forces of Edward I. and those of 
Sir William Wallace, in which the latter were de- 
feated. (See next article.) About 1 mile south-west 
from the town another battle was fought, on January 
17, 1746, between the Highlanders under Prinoe 
Charles and the royal forces under General Hawley, 
in which the former were victorious. Falkirk unites 
with Linlithgow, Lanark, Hamilton, and Airdrie, 
called the Falkirk district of burghs, in returning 
a member to the House of Commons. The Union 
Canal passes within half a mile of the town, and 
the Forth and Clyde Canal intersects the northern 
part of it. Pop. in 1891, 19,769; in 1901, 29,271. 

FALKIRK, Battle of. Wallace’* victory at 
Stirling in 1297 had broken the English superiority 
in Scotland. In the following year Edward led a 
powerful army into the country. It is said to have 
contained 7000 to 8000 mounted men and 80,000 
footmen. Against this array Wallace could oppose 
no adequate force. He adopted the common policy 
of the Scots — that of wasting the country and re- 
treating. This had nearly proved successful, as it 
was difficult to maintain so large an army in an 
enemy’s country already stripped by its defenders; 
but two Scottish knights, it is B&id, sent word to 
Edward where Wallace’s army was to be found. The 
English instantly prepared for an attack, and on the 
22nd of July the battle took place. The position 
of Wallace’s army was on an inclined plain, with 
the horse, About 1000 in number, in the rear. IJis 
whole force only amounted to about a third of the 
English army. As frequently happened in their 
battles with the English, the Scotch showed great 
skill in formation. Their infantiy was drawn up in 
circles, the men in the outer ring kneeling and hold- 
ing their lances obliquely. The arohers occupied 
the centre of the circles. The overwhelming superi- 
ority of the enemy’s horse, however, decided the 
battle. The circles were broken one after the other, 
and nothing was left but to retreat. Wallace retired 
with a small body to Stirling, but the bulk of his 
army was broken up and destroyed. He himself 
seems soon after to have temporarily retired from 
the kingdom. 

FALKLAND, an ancient royal burgh of Scotland, 
oounfcy of Fife, 8| miles south-west of Cupar, at the 
foot of the East Lomond Hill, which rises abruptly 
over ifc. The town consists principally of a single 
street; many of the houses are thatohed, and of an 
antique appearance. Falkland was long a favourite 
residence of the Scottish kings, and has In conse- 
quence obtained a prominent plaoe in Scottish his- 
tory. The only objeot of interest, however, wh ich jt 
now possesses is its ancient palcoe, begun, It has been 
supposed, by J ernes IL, and completed by James V* 
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died ben in 1642. Mary and James VI. re- 
aided hen from time to time, and it was Tinted by 
tooth Charles L and IL Along with a modern resi- 
dence it now belongs to the Marquis of Bute. There 
trasan ancient oasUe here also, in whioh David, duke 
of Rothesay, eldest son of Robert IIL, was imprisoned 
and, it is said, starved to death; but no traoe of it 
now remains. Falkland was erected into a royal 
burgh by James IL in 1458. It gives the title of 
viscount to the English family of Gamy or Cary. 
Pop. in 1801, 1045; in 1901, 809. 

F ALKLAN D, Lucius Cast, Viscount, one of 
those, rare characters who serve as proverbial in- 
stances of social excellence, was bom about the year 
1610. Being oarried young into Ireland he received 
part of his education at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
part at St. John’s College, Cambridge. His youth 
did not pass without irregularities, but they were 
suddenly dosed by his marriage with a young lady 
of small fortune, whom he passionately loved. After 
passing some time abroad he returned home, and 
devoted himself to a life of retirement and the culti- 
vation of polite literature. In 1633 he succeeded his 
father in the peerage. For some years after this he 
chiefly resided at his Beat of Burford, near Oxford, 
which he made a kind of academy of learned men, 
t>eing continually surrounded by the scholars from 
the neighbouring universities, and visitors from 
London. Here it was that Chill in gworth composed 
his famous work against popery; and questions of 
morals, theology, and literature were discussed in 
a congenial circle with the utmost freedom. Lord 
Falkland himself was deeply read in works of con- 
troversy. In 1639 he joined the expedition against 
Scotland; and in 1640, his peerage being Scottish, 
he was chosen member of the House of Commons 


for Newport, in the Isle of Wight. In the firat in- 
stance, like many of the most honourable characters 
of the day, he warmly supported the Parliament party. 
He spoke with severity against Finch and Strafford, 
and was so disgusted with the proceedings of Laud 
that he concurred in the first bill for depriving the 
bishops of a vote in the House of Lords. A strong 
attachment, however, to established forms, and some 
doubts of the ultimate objects of the parliamentary 
leaders, caused him to retract; and he afterwards 
strongly opposed the same measure. He still, how- 
ever, kept at a distance from the court ; but his high 
■character rendered it so great an object to gain him 
over to the king’s service, that at length he was in- 
duced to accept a seat in the council and the office of 
secretary of state. While in office he refused to em- 


ploy spies or open suspected letters. He very decided- 
ly embraced the party of the king when hostilities 
■commenced, and attended him at the battle of Edge- 
hill and the siege of Gloucester. A view, however, of 
the evils impending over the country, and very pro- 
bably a conviction of sinister objects on both sides, 
broke his spirits. He would frequently sit abstracted 
•mang bis friends, and sighing deeply, exclaim, 
‘Peaoe, peace!’ and exhibit every sign of grief and 
ftuxisty. His dosing scene almost proves a deter- 
ttinstfon to die in battle, as he volunteered bis ser- 
vxms at the battle of Newbury without a command, 
tyd putting himself in the front rank of Lord 
Byron's regiment, was struck from his hone by a 
musket-shot, and was found the next day dead upon 


thssgeci thirty-four ; and while the universal praises 
to® tons received are, doubtless, very much 
JJtag to the elaborate character drawn of him by 
■us friend Clarendon, there can be no doubt of the 
Mot integrity of hie character and intentions. As 
* man of active talent be claims little admiration, 
•ad was evidently framed for that life of studious 


retirement and m enta l culture in whioh he so «— rrr - 
delighted. One of his sayings marks his taste and 
character — *1 pity unlearned gentlemen on a rainy 
day*. Lord Falkland left behind him several pub- 
lished speeches and pamphlets on political and taeo- 
logical subjects, as also a few poems. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS (French, Mahmmmi 
Spanish, Malvinat), an island group b elong ing to 
Great Britain, in the South Atlantic Ooean, east of 
the Straits of Magellan ; lat 51° to 58* a. ; Ion. 67* 
to 62° w. They consist of two large islands, East 
Fal klan d and West Falkland, with a great number 
of smaller ones, about 100, surrounding them. Their 
area is about 6500 square miles, of which East Falk- 
land contains 8000 and West Falkland 2800 square 
miles. They are hilly and boggy. There are no 
aborigines. The climate is described as very healthy, 
though a large proportion of the days are cloudy and 
tempestuous, the winds here being exceedingly fre- 
quent, violent, and changeable. The whole group Is 
deeply indented by bays and creeks, often reduoing 
the intervening land to a series of narrow penin- 
sulas. There is a total want of trees, and looking 
from the higher ground the eye sees nothing but a 
vast moorland intersected by sluggish streams and 
pools of yellowish-brown water. Grass grows very 
luxuriantly, the variety called tvMoek being from 6 
to 10 feet high, and the short grasses are very nutri- 
tive. The chief industry is the rearing of sheep, for 
which the islands are very well adapted, and cattle. 
Immense numbers of penguins frequent the islands, 
and are boiled down for their oil. The sealing trade 
is also carried on, hut the supply of seals is now al- 
most exhausted in these seas. The exports (mainly 
wool, with sheep BkinR and carcasses, tallow, Ac.) 
amount to about £125,000 or £130,000 per annum. 

The Falkland Islands were discovered by Davis 
on the 14th August, 1592. They were afterwards 
visited (1690) by Strong, who gave them the name 
which they now bear. In 1710 a French vessel from 
St. Malo touched at them, and named them Isles 
Malouines. Settlements were afterwards formed on 
them by the French, Spaniards, and English alter- 
nately, but the latter have ultimately retained pos- 
session of them. A British settlement oalled Stanley 
was formed in East Falkland in 1858; West Falk- 
land was settled in 1861. Stanley is now a village, 
and contains the residence of the governor and a jail. 
There is an excellent harbour here, in which con- 
siderable numbers of vessels take shelter from storms 
or obtain repaire. Pop. of the group (1881), 1568; 
(1894), 1902. 

FALLACY (logic) is when an argument b used 
as decisive of a particular issue, whioh in reality it 
does not decide. Fallacies are variously classified by 
different logicians. A fallacy may either exist in 
the substance or in the form of the argument. If it 
exists in the substance it does not belong to logic, 
as oommonly understood, to expose it ; but logicians 
differ ss to what constitutes the proper distinction 
between form and substance. J. 8. Mill in pa r ticu l a r 
extends the sphere of logic in reepect to the treat- 
ment of fallacies beyond what has baa usually 
assigned to it. Among the fallacies enumerated by 
logician! are the petitio prineipii, or begging of **Se 
question ; ignoratio dcnchi , or mistaking toe point at 
issue; the arpumentum ad hominem (retort), aodtM 
argumerUum ad vtrteundiam (appeal to authority), 
when applied to prove a position ; and all violations 
of the syllogism. 

FALLING STARS. See Mfium _ 

FALL OF BODIES. All bodies on tbs earth, 
by virtue of the attraction of gravitation, tend to the 
oentre of the earth. If this tendency acts freely, the 
body falls towards the earth ; if U h oppoeed by a 
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oHrtnflttw,B www erases; It the tendency is pertly 
deed end partly efficient, praror e end descent 
both ensue. A ball held in the hand presses down- 
ward; It dropped, it desoends perpendicularly; if 
placed on an inclined plane, it rolls down, in doing 
which it pr o— ea the plane with a part of its weight 
The laws according to which this motion takes place 
were formerly the subject of the most erroneous 
theories. According to the physios of Aristotle, the 
velocity of the fall of bodies is in proportion to their 
weight. Consequently any body should fall with 
ten times more velocity than another which is only 
one-tenth part as heavy. This error Galileo attacked 
while a student In Fisa. Soon after his appointment 
to a professorship, he declared himself against this 
and other maxims of the Peripatetic philosophy. He 
ascended the cupola of the lofty tower at that place, 
and dropped bodies of very unequal weight, which. 
If their specific gravity did not differ too much, were 
found to reach the ground at nearly the same time. 

These ancient notions were eventually overturned 
completely on the invention of the air-pump. By 
means of the celebrated guinea and feather experi- 
ment it Is shown that a guinea and a feather fall side 
by side in the vacuum of the air-pump, and that the 
sole reason why the feather lags behind so much 
under ordinary circumstances, £ that it exposes a 
surface disproportionately great to the resistance of 


the air. Rightly understood, this experiment proves 
that in the bodies that we are acquainted with the 
force of gravitation ie proportional to their inertia, 
that is to their mass , a proposition which is often 
tacitly assumed or not recognized at all, bnt which 
oould not be proved except by experiment. (See 
Gravity, Force op.) This being understood, the 
laws of the fall of bodies, under the influence of the 
foroe of gravity, are very simple. The case that is 
generally contemplated under the name ‘laws of 
Falling bodies’ is that of a body falling freely, in a 
straight line, and through a distance short in com- 
parison with the distance from the centre of the 
earth. Such motions, therefore, as that of a pendu- 
lum swinging under gravity, or of a projectile whose 
motion is curvilinear, are not considered here; while 
the distance fallen through is taken to be so short 
that the foroe of gravity may be regarded as constant 
during the whole motion. Under these circumstances 
the following are the laws of falling bodies: — 

1. When a body falls from rest it acquires velocity 
at the rate of about 82*2 feet per second. This num- 
ber, which represents the acceleration due to the force 
of gravity, varies slightly with the locality, increasing 
from the equator to the poles, and diminishing as we 
rooede from the centre of the earth (see Gravity, 
Fobor of): It varies but little, however, from the 
number just given. At the end of five seconds, 
therefore, the body would be found to be moving at 
the rate of 5 x 82*2, that is 161 feet per seoond. 

2. The spaoe fallen through in the first second is 
half of 82*2, that is 16*1 feet; and the space fallen 
through In any given time is found by multiplying 
the square of the number of seconds by 16*1. Thus 
in three seoonds a body falls 9 x 16T feet, or 144*9 
feet The following very convenient rule may be 
given, if we take, instead of 16*1, the number 10 as 
a snfikfeatly oloee approximation the number of 
feet that a body falls In any given time is equal to 
the square of the number of quarter seoonds. Thus 
in the oaee above, 8 seoonds, the number of quarter 
seoonds is 12, and the square of 12, or 144, is the 
number of feet the body falls in the time. 

8. The square of the velocity acquired by falling 
through any number of feet Is found by multiplying 
twice that number by 82*2. Thus if a body falls 
9 feet, the square of the velocity acquired is 2 x 82 x 9, 


or 576 feet per seoond, 82 being used instead of 82*2; 
and taking the square root of 676, we find that s 
veloc ity of 24 feet is aoquired in a fall of 9 feet 

4. When a body is projected vertically upward 
with a given velocity, it continues to rise during a 
number of seconds found by dividing the numberthat 
expresses the velocity of projection by 82*2: and H 
rises to a height found by dividing the square of that 
number by 2 x 82*2, or 64*4. 

FALL OF MAH, a commonly received doctrine 
of Christianity, founded upon the historical narrative 
contained in the third chapter of the book of Generis, 
together with the allusions to the same matter in 
other parts of Scripture. The history of the fall, as 
given in Genesis, contains the following particulars: — 
God having placed our first parents, Adam and Eve, 
in the garden of Eden, and forbidden them under 
pain of death to eat of the fruit of one of the trees 
of it, called the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, Eve, tempted by the serpent, first ate of the 
fruit herself, and afterwards gave of it to her hus- 
band, who followed her example. Both were now 
driven out of Eden. Punitive sentenoes were passed 
upon each of them, and upon the serpent, which is 
alluded to by St. Paul as representing the devil. In 
the subsequent narrative the consequenoee of the fall 
significantly appear. The first man born of the ori- 
ginal pair is a murderer, and his descendants grow in 
wickedness until a flood is sent to carry them away 

As might be expected, this most suggestive narra 
tive has given rise to inexhaustible controversy. The 
opinions on the fall may be divided into three classes 
those which reject the narrative altogether; those 
which accept it as a mythical or allegorical account of 
the origin of evil ; those which regarc it as in the main 
historical With regard to the first class, as we do 
not purpose to enter here on a defence of the autho- 
rity of Scripture, nothing more need be said of them. 
Those holding the second class of opinions naturally 
differ nearly as much among themselves as they do 
with the holders of the other opinions. It may be 
observed of them generally, that when they extend 
beyond allegorizing some particular point or circum- 
stance in the narration, they receive little oountenanoe 
from the sacred narrative itself. As a mere matter 
of literary criticism, the uninterrupted flow of the 
narrative down to times and events evidently histo- 
rical, together with the uniformity and sobriety of 
its style, leave little ground for the supposition that 
the writer himself supposed he was dealing in allegory. 

The historical view of the fall, besides the theo- 
retical controversies to which it gives rise as to its 
account of the origin of evil, encounters difficulties 
from two sources — the modern sciences of chronology 
and ethnology. In the meantime these remain diffi- 
culties only, as these sciences are by no means In a 
state of sufficient maturity to allow their conclusions 
to be absolutely applied; but we shall not here enter 
upon difficulties or any kind, contenting ourselves 
with an account of the doctrine as given by Christian 
theologians. 

Even here the ground is not free from controversy, 
for we do not find that the language of creeds is 
always that of the most eminent theologians even of 
the ohurohes acknowledging those creeds. In the 
former we are told of a radical change In man’s 
nature; of his being bom in a condition which ren- 
ders him subject to the wrath of God; and of hie 
being in his natural condition wholly incapable of 
what is good, and continually intent only on what is 
evil. It may here be observed as a pout to which 
the attention of modern critics who find so much 
discordance between the various writers of Scripture 
has not been sufficiently directed, that nuineraasas 
these writers are, and various as are the times sod 
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clicumstsnoes in which they wrote, there is a striking 
conformity in the views they give of the natural con- 
dition of man. These views appear to justify, and 
indeed have suggested, the language of creeds on 

this subject ... 

It has occurred, however, to many theologians that 
this seemingly aocnrate condensation of scriptural 
statements in regard to man’s condition as a fallen 
creature was not only open to many objections from 
reason, but rendered a consistent interpretation of 
Scripture itself difficult if not impossible. It seems, 
for example, impossible to reconcile the constant 
appeals made in Scripture to the moral' 'nature of 
man with the notion that that nature is inherently 
and radically corrupt. It would also appear that 
the statements of Scripture with regard to the actual 
moral condition of man, strong as they are, do not 
absolutely require this mode of accounting for them. 
Without supposing any radical change of man’s 
moral nature, or even any change of it whatsoever, 
it is only necessary to suppose a change in his rela- 
tion to God to explain all that is said regarding him. 
It is supposed that man’s moral nature consists of 
capabilities which are good or bad according as they 
are directed, and that God himBelf is the object of all 
its highest aspirations. The fall being supposed to 
consist in the alienation of man from God, it is easy 
to perceive that all these aspirations, being deprived 
of their proper objects, must apply themselves to 
improper ones, and become evil in their tendency ; 
hence the sudden rise of pride, selfishness, ambition, 
and all evil passions. In as far also as man’s nature 
jc affected by the hereditary transmission of qualities 
it might become actually vitiated in its tendencies, 
and this, together with the accumulation of evil 
habits, would produce those climaxes of violence or 
corruption which have from time to time convulsed 
or disintegrated society, which have called forth the 
denunciations of prophets, and by their very ex- 
cesses have produced a reaction, which, however, has 
left human nature as incompetent to guide itself as 
ever, and ready, after a period of repose, to progress 
towards another crisis. The fall, according to this 
view, oonsiBts in the moral inadequacy of man’s 
nature when left to itself, and the actual evils flow- 
ing from this inadequacy. 

It is argued by theologians that in the original 
Bentenoe pronounced on the transgressors there is 
oontained the promise of a redemption, and they 
maintain that the whole scope of Scripture 1 b directed 
to the development of this promise, and of the scheme 
of providence associated with it. It is from the New 
Testament, however, and not from the Old, that the 
whole doctrine of the fall has been built up. Every- 
one knows that Milton has seized on this as the 
groundwork of his two great poems. See Adam and 
Eve, Original Sin. 

FALLOPIAN TUBES, in anatomy, are two duots 
whloh open by one extremity into the womb, one at 
either angle of the fundoB, and terminate at the other 
end in an open trumpet-shaped mouth, which at oer- 
tain times grasps the ovary and receives the ovum. 
They are named after Fallopius (see next article), 
r ® co g n ixed their functions. 

FALLOPPIO, Gabriello (usually known as 
Fallopius), a celebrated Italian anatomist, is said 
to have been born at Modena about 1523. He studied 
at Ferrara and at Padua, at which last place he is 
**d tQ have attended the lectures of Vesaliu*. He 
b® 0 *®* professor at Ferrara, whence, in 1548, he 
wmoved to Pisa, He continued there three yean, 
■nd was then made professor of surgery, anatomy, 
J®d the materia medica at Padua, where he remained 
Ws death in 1562. The principal work of Fallo- 
puia is bis Obeervationea Anatomic* (Venice, 1561, 
▼OL. V. 


8vo), which, as well as his other writings, has been 
several times reprinted. He was the first 
who accurately described the vessels and bones of the 
foBtus; and bis account of the Fallopian tubes ia 
females hasperpetuated his name. 

FALLOW LAN D is ground that has been left 
uncultivated for a time, in order that it may recover 
itself from an exhausted state. The term fallow, 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon fealewt , seems to in- 
dicate the colour of bare or ploughed land. The 
Homans alternated fallow with wheat crops. In 
modern agriculture a much longer rotation, varying 
from four or five to seven or eight years, is adopted, 
and manure is much more freely used. The specific 
object of fallowing is to clean the soil, which is not 
only exhausted but fouled by a continued succession 
of white or corn crops. Strictly speaking, fallow 
ground is left altogether without orops ; but in agri- 
cultural usage strict fallow is not always adopted, 
and the term fallow is applied to various modes of 
treatment, of which at least three distinct varieties 
are recognized, bare fallow, bastard fallow , and green- 
crop fallow. Bare fallow is that in which the land 
remains completely bare for a whole year; in bastard 
fallow it iB ploughed up and worked after the remo- 
val of a spring or Bummer crop, preparatory to the 
sowing of a root or forage crop, to occupy the ground 
during autumn or winter ; in green-crop fallow the 
land is sown with a root-crop, plaoed in rows far 
enough apart to admit of the intermediate spaoee 
being stirred, pulverized, and cleaned, during its 
growth, by horse or hand implements. Ploughing and 
stirring the land, so as to admit air to decompose 
organic matter and form new soil, is of indispensable 
importance in fallowing. 

FALL RIVER, a city, Bristol county, Massa- 
chusetts, United StateB, on an arm of Narraganset 
Bay, at the mouth of the Taunton River, 53 miles 
s.s.w. of Boston, with which and with Newport it is 
connected by railway. It stands on high ground, is 
well built, has a large harbour, and a daily service of 
steam-packets to New York. It has extensive cotton, 
woollen, and calico-printing factories, iron- works, fto., 
and there are large quarries in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. in 1890, 71,398, in 1900, 104,863. 

FALMOUTH, a seaport town and parliamentary 
and municipal borough of England, in the county of 
Cornwall, 250 miles w.s.w. of London. There is a 
good harbour here, defended by Pcndennis Castle on 
the west, and the castle of St. Mawes on the east, 
and with a tine and spacious roadstead. The town 
consists of one Btreet, stretching more than a mile 
along the beach, with beautiful terraces and villas 
on the heights behind and along the sea-front. Fal- 
mouth was at one time an important packet station, 
and is still an im;>ortant port of call for vessels. 
The principal industries are ship-building and engi- 
neering, and there is also a good trade in furnishing 
supplies to shipping. Falmouth and Penryn to- 
gether return one member to Parliament. Pop. 
(1891), 4737; (1901), as extended in 1892, 11,773; 
of pari. bor. (1891), 17,454 ; (1901), 16,296. 

FALSE, in music, an epithet applied by theorist* 
to certain chords, called false, because twy do not 
contain all the intervals appertaining to tboee chords 
in their perfect state : as a fifth, consisting of only 
two tonic and two semitonio degrees, is denominated 
a false fifth. Those intonations of the voice which 
do not truly express the intended intervals grs also 
called false, as well as all ill-adjusted combination* » 
and those strings, pipes, and other tooarem bodies, 
which, from the defective disposition of their party, 
cannot be accurately tuned. Certain riow* f* ff 4 *" 
ences, are likewise termed false, in opntrsdistinoHiB 
to the full or final close. 
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FALSE IMPRISONMENT (Engliih Uv). To 
ona stii ut e the Injury of false Imprisonment two 
points are iwmniy; the detention of the person, 
end the unlawfulness of such detention. Every con- 
finement of the person is imprisonment; whether in 
a common prison or a private house, or even by for- 
cibly detaining one in the streets or highways. The 
law punishes false imprisonment as a crime, besides 
giving reparation to the party injured, through an 
of trespass. 

FALSE PERSONATION (English law). All 
forms of false personation, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the property of others, were formerly mis- 
demeanours punishable by fine or imprisonment, but 
are now made penal by express statute. The penal- 
ties for personation are frequently heavy. Thus to 
personate the owner of any share, stock, or annuity, 
Ao, is felony, and liable to penal servitude for life, 
or to a modified term of penal servitude or imprison- 
ment. The false personation of voters at an election 
is a misdemeanour punishable with imprisonment 
and hard labour, for a term not exceeding two 
years. 

FALSE PRETENCES (English law). Obtaining 
property by false pretences is a misdemeanour at 
common law, and punishable by fine or imprisonment 
Some kinds of it are now by Btatute punishable by 
penal servitude, not exceeding five years. 

FALSE PROPHECIES (English law), with in- 
tent to disturb the peace, are misdemeanours at 
common law. By 5 Elizabeth, cap. xv., now repealed, 
a second offence was punishable with forfeiture of 
goods and imprisonment for life. 

FALSE SIGNALS (English law). To exhibit a 
false signal, with a view to bring a Bhip into danger, 
is a felony punishable with penal servitude for life. 

FALSETTO (ItaL) applies in singing to the notes 
shove the natural compass of the voice. It is also 
called a head or throat voioe, in contradistinction to 
the chest voice, which is the natural one. The fal- 
setto voice is produced by tightening the ligaments 
of the glottis. Its thin, constrained effect is most 
notioeahle in men with deep-set voices, the register 
of which It frequently extends more than an octave 
above the pure chest voice. 

FALSE VERDICT (English law). A jury 
cannot now be prosecuted for giving a false verdict, 
but the verdict may be set aside on appeal and a 
new trial granted. 

FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. By 
various British statutes standards are provided for 
weights and for measures of capacity or dimension, 
and all oontractB of sale, Ac., are referred to such 
standards unless there is a special agreement to the 
oontrary. Uniformity of weights and measures is 
evidently founded on justioe, and is indispensable as 
a means of facilitating the despatch of business. It 
was required by a statute of Henry III. in 1225, and a 
long train of measures has since been passed to regu- 
late it. Examiners of weights and measures were 
unpointed by act of George III. in 1795. The use 
of weights and measures, and the penalties for the 
nee of false weights and measures, are now regulated 
by the Weights and Measures Act, 1878, 4l and 42 
Viot cap. xSx^ which repeals twenty-two prior enact- 
ments on the subject, and is in substance a codifica- 
tion of the law applicable to weights and measures. 

FALSIFYING RECORDS Is punishable as an 


offanoe against publio justice by 24 and 25 Viot cap. 
scoviiL (1861), for the co n solidation of penal laws. 

FALSTER, an island belonging to Denmark, 
stented at the entranoeof the Baltic, south of Seeland, 
and between the Wands of Laaland and Moen, from 
which it is separated only by narrow straits; it is 
ubont 60 miles In dreumferenoe, elevated, but flat, 


well watered and wooded, productive in grain, pulse, 
potatoes, and, above all, fruit, so that It is styled 
the orchard, of Denmark. The principal towns are 
Nyekioping and Stubbekioping. Fop. in ISOOl 
82,640; in 1901, 84,422. 

FALUN, or Fahlun, a town of Sweden, capital 
of the lan of Kopparberg, on the Falui, its 
mouth in Lake Runn, 60 miles west of Gefle. The 
principal buildings comprise the Kriatina-Kyrka, a 
church of the seventeenth century; the town-house; 
the gymnasium ; and a museum. It is famous for 
its copper mines, which have been worked for 
several oentuiies. Fop. (1890), 8010; (1900), 
9606. 

FAMA, the goddess of report or rumour. She was 
the youngest daughter of the Earth, who revenged 
herself on the gods for the destruction of her sons, 
the giants, by bringing forth this mischievous god- 
dess. Loquacious Fame divulges the deeds of the 
gods, and spreads reports among them. She is repre- 
sented with wings; with as many ears, eyes, and 
tongues as feathers. She is said to fly through the 
world in the night, and in the daytime to look down 
from high towers and roofs ; small at first, and grad- 
ually increasing in size in her progress, Ac. — These 
are the poetical fictions of Virgil and Ovid. 

FAMA CLAMOSA, in the ecclesiastical law of 
Scotland, is a public report imputing immoral con- 
duct to a clergyman, licentiate, or office-bearer of the 
church. If a fama clamosa arise against a clergy- 
man a church court is only bound to take notioe of 
it, if no direct accusation is made, when it beoomes 
so notorious that it cannot be overlooked without ap- 
parent negligence or laxity of discipline. When ibis 
is the case the presbytery, or couri* of first instance, 
first inquires into the occasion of the fama, and if it 
appears that there is sufficient ground for instituting 
a process (libel), and no particular party oomes for- 
ward to do so, they libel him themselves. 

FAMAGOSTA (ancient A rnnoe), a ruined seaport 
of Cyprus, on the east coast, built on a rock. It is 
about 2 miles in circumference, and was once strongly 
fortified, but is now in decay. It was a place of 
considerable importance during the Crusades. After 
being taken by the CruRaders, under Richard I., it 
belonged successively to the Cyprian Kingdom of 
Guy de Lusignan, to the Genoese, and to the Ven- 
etians. It was captured by the Turks alter a pro- 
tracted siege in 1571. Under British rule it has 
again begun to revive somewhat. Pop. (1891), 2251. 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS, demons or evil spirits 
supposed to be continually within call and at the 
service of their masters, sometimes under an assumed 
shape, sometimes attached to a magical ring, or the 
like ; sometimes compelled by magic skill, and some- 
times doing voluntary service. We find traces of 
this belief in all ages and countries, under various 
forma. In eastern stories nothing is more common 
than the mention of magic gems, rings, Ac., to which 
are attached genii, sometimes good, sometimes bad. 
The fawn of Sertorius is a well-known instance in 
Roman history. But in modern Christian Europe 
the notion of familiar has been restricted to evil 
spirits. Cornelius Agrippa is said, by Jovius, to 
have been always accompanied by a devil in the 
shape of a black dog, which, on the death of his 
master, plunged into the Sadne, and was never seen 
afterwards. Paracelsus was believed to carry about 
a familiar in the hilt of his sword. The story of the 
witch of End or, contained in the 28th chapter of 1 
Samuel, has been the source of a wide s pre ad belief 
in the oommunion of certain persons, particularly 
women of peculiar habits, with familiar spirits In our 
own country down to modem timea. Allusion ■ 
made to this belief in numerous plays of flhakspeaw, 
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«nd until the reign of George n. women suspected 
of intercourse with famlliare were liable to be proee- 
outed for witchcraft. 

FAMILY COMPACT, the name given to a eom- 
psot organised by the Puke de Choiseid, first minister 
of Louw XV., between the various members of the 
Bourbon family, then sovereigns of France, Spain, 
the Two Sicilies, Parma, and Piacenza, mutually to 
guarantee each other’s possessions. It was signed 
15th August, 1761. It entailed on Spain a war with 
England, then at war with France. Other similar 
Agreements, especially that of 1783 between the 
Sags of France and Spain, bear the same name. 

FAN. See Fans. 

FANARI0T8, or Phanariots, the inhabitants 
of the Greek quarter, or Phanar, in Constantinople, 
particularly the noble Greek families resident there 
since the times of the Byzantine emperors. The 
dragoman or interpreter of the Porte used to be 
taken from their number. From 1731 to 1822 the 
Porte also chose from their number the hospodars 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. Till 1669 the office of 
dragoman had been filled by Jews and renegades. 
In that year Mohammed IV. for the first time em- 
ployed a Greek, Panayotoki, as grand interpreter. 
The power of the influential Fanariots soon increased 
bo much that, after the cruel death of the last nati ve 
hoapodar of Wallachia, Bassaraba Brancareo, in 1731, 
a Greek, Mavrocordatos, was appointed to succeed 
him. They have now no political influence. 

FANATICISM, a term applied more particularly 
to extravagance manifested in religious matters, by 
those who allow themselves to be hurried away hy 
their fancy and feelings, to the adoption not only 
of wild enthusiastic views, but also of inordinate 
and not unfreauently persecuting measures. By 
an extension of the term it is also sometimes ap- 
plied to other forms of extravagance, which in their 
outward manifestation are accompanied with im- 
petuosity and violence. Thus, we speak of political 
fanaticism, which, in affairs of state, displays itself 
in a violent and intolerant partisanship. Not unfre- 
quently both kinds of fanaticism are found combined, 
and to this combination most of the religious wars 
which have desolated kingdoms are to be ascribed. 

FANCY, a word which in its general acceptation 
refers both to the forms of the imagination, and to 
the mental faculty which produces them. Fancy is 
not, however, in this double sense, quite co-extensive 
with imagination. It is used frequently for the 
lighter or more fantastic forms of the imagination, 
and for the active play of that faculty which pro- 
duces them. Sometimes it approaches to the gro- 
tesque, and is closely allied to humour. At other 
times it is more delicate, and represents the lighter 
and more aerial forms of imagination. Sometimes, 
again, it is nearly synonymous with imagination in 
its full extent. This vagueness and flexibility of 
meaning has made the word a favourite one with 
poets and imaginative writers. See Imagination. 

FANDANGO, an old Spanish dance, which 
originated most probably in Andalusia. It is 
generally accompanied by the guitar, and the per 
formers use castanets. Foreigners are often aston- 
ished and offended when they see this dance for the 
first time; however, few fail to become reconciled to 
it It proceeds gradually from a slow and uniform 
to the moet lively, but never violent, motion. The 
8tor 7 goes that the court of Rome, scandalized that 
a country renowned for its faith should not have 
«>ng proscribed such a profane danoe, resolved to 
P^onounoe a formal condemnation of it A com- 
wse appointed to examine into tbe matter, 
?®”hs fanda n go was prosecuted in forma. Sen- 
Xaoo# condemnation was about to be pronounced, 
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when one of the judges observed that a criminal 
could not be condemned without being heard. ▲ 
otpnple of Spaniards were brought before the assem- 
bly, and, to the sound of proper instruments, db» 
played all the grace* of the fandango. The judges 
soon lost their severity; their austere oountenaaoea 
began to relax; they rose, and their arms and lege 
found their former suppleness. Tbe ball of the grave 
fathers was thus changed into a dancing-room, and 
the fandango was acquitted 1 The fandango is seldom 
danced but at the theatre, and In the parties of the 
lower classes. It Is performed by two persons only, 
who never touch so muoh as eaoh others hands; but 
their reciprocal allurements, retreats, approaches, and 
varied movements, by tarns pursuing and pursued, 
their looks, attitudes, and whole expression, are 
grossly indicative of voluptuousness. 

FANFARE (French), a short, lively, load, and 
warlike piece of music, composed for trumpets and 
kettle-drums. Also a small, lively piece performed 
on hunting-horns, in the chase. 

FANO (ancient Fanum Fortunes ), a seaport of 
Italy, in a rich and fertile plain on the Adriatic, pro- 
vince of PeHaro e Urbino, 29 miles north-west of An- 
cona. It is a handsome, well-built town, surrounded 
by wallB, which it owes to the Emperor Augustus, 
aud containing among its buildings a triumphal 
arch of white marble erected to his honour. Among 
the chief buildingB are a cathedral with valuable 
paintings, several other interesting churches with 
paintings, a public library, and a fine theatre. Silk- 
weaving and fishing are important industries of the 
town, which is also retorted to for sea-bathing. The 
harbour is unimportant. Pop. (with suburbs), 20,000. 

FANON, an ecclesiastical term of various appli- 
cations. It was used to denote the cloth in which 
the deacon in the ancient or early medimval church 
received the oblations, and is now generally applied 
to a striped, oblong piece of silk gauze worn on the 
head and shoulders by the pope in celebrating meae 
pontifically. 

FAN PALM, a name given to all those species 
of palms which have fan-shaped leaves, but applied 
more particularly to two or three of the best-known. 
Among these are Ckamaropa humilis, the only kind 
of palm growing wild In Europe (see Chamarops); 
various species of Sabal, including the palmetto (which 
see); the Chinese Trachyoarput forturui ; and the 
Taliput Palm or Corypha umbrarulifera. (See TALI- 
put Palm.) It is also applied to the Mauritia or 
Wine Palm ( Mauritia vinifera ), a tree which grows 
in great abundance on the banks of the Orinooo river 
in South America. The whole country in which it 
is found is subject to inundations, and the fan-like 
branches of these trees look like a forest rising out 
of the expanse of waters. The navigator who passes 
along the delta of the Orinooo is surprised to see the 
to]>s of these trees lighted up with fires. They are 
kindled by the Guaraons, a people who have remained 
for ages in these marshes, secured from the floods 
by living in the palm-trees. In tbe branches tbev 
suspend mats, which they fill with clay; and on this 
damp earth they kindle the fires which eve necessary 
for their comfort. This palm offers to this rude 
race, as well as to other tribes who inhabit .^Jie 
Gulf of Darien sad the watery lands north and 
west of the mouths of tbe Amazon, a safe habitation 
amidst the inundations to which those countries are 
subject. But it affords them also in ite ft nit, He 
farinaceous bark, its pith (yielding a substance culled 
by the nati ves ipunma, and closely resembling ■ago), 
ite sap (abounding with sugar), and its fibrous stalfce , 
pleasant food to eat, and wine to dnttk, and strong 
thread to make oordsge snd hammocks, ‘It is curious 
to behold,’ says Humboldt, ’in tbe lowest stage of 
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etffKntlaa, the existenoe of * whole race depending 
5J® * «Wle species of palm, in a similar degree 
with those insects which subsist upon one species of 
flow«.* The genus Mavritia was named by the 
younger Linnaeus in honour of Prinoe Maurice of 
Nassau. See plate at Palms. 

FANB. The Greeks were well acquainted with 
fans as an article of luxury. From a passage in the 
Orestes of Euripides it appears that the Grecian fans 
were introduced from the East) that they were of a 
aircular form, and were mounted plumes of feathers. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes the courtiers of 
Arietodemus at Cum® as attended by females bearing 
parasols andfans (ikiadia kai ripidaa). Plautus men- 
tions as forming part of a Roman fine lady’s 

retinue, and Suetonius describes Augustus as lying, 
during the heat of summer, in the shade, and fanned 
by an attendant (ventilante aliquo). In the middle ages 
fans were used in the churches, sometimes of great 
size, and richly decorated, to chase away the files 
from the holy elements of the eucharist. They are 
said to have been introduced into England from Italy 
in the reign of Henry VIII. ; and in the reign of 
Elizabeth they were framed of very costly materials, 
the body of ostrich feathers, the handle of gold, silver, 
or ivory, of curious workmanship. Fans in the form 
of machines are used in agriculture for winnowing 
oom; in metallurgy and other branches of manufac- 
ture for ventilating and stimulating the combustion 
of fires; for the ventilation of mines; and for various 
other manufacturing purposes. 

FANSHAW, Sib Richabd, an eminent diploma- 
tist, poet, and translator, born at Ware, Hertford- 
shire, in 1608. Having studied at Cambridge he 
made the grand tour, and on his return entered him- 
self of the Inner Temple. He was despatched in 
1685 by Charles I. in the capacity of secretary to 
the embassy at Madrid. On the breaking out of the 
civil wars in 1641 he engaged actively in the royal 
cause, and was appointed secretary at war to the 
Prince of Wales in 1644, and treasurer to the navy 
under Prinoe Rupert in 1648. He was made a 
baronet in 1650, and sent on an embassy to Spain, 
and afterwards appointed secretary of state for Scot- 
land. He was taken prisoner at the battle of Wor- 
cester in 1651. A severe illness shortened the term 
of his imprisonment, and he was permitted to go at 
large on bail On the death of Cromwell he passed 
over the Channel in 1659 to the king at Breda, by 
whom he was made his Latin secretary and knighted. 
In 1661 and 1662-63 he was employed on two several 
missions to the court of Lisbon, in the former of which 
he negotiated the marriage of Charles II. with Prin- 
cess Catherine, and on his return in 1668 he was ad- 
vanced to a seat in the privy-council. In 1664 he 
was sent ambassador to Madrid, and negotiated a 
peace between England, Spain, and Portugal. Falling 
suddenly ill of a fever he died at Madrid, June 16, 
1666. His poetical abilities were above mediocrity, 
as is evinced by his translations of the Lusiad of 
Oamoena, the Pastor Fido of Guarini, the Odes of 
Horace, and the fourth book of the JSneid into 
R^gH«Vi verse, and Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess 
into Latin. Among his posthumous writings, printed 
in 1701, is his correspondence during his embassies 
to the oourts of Lisbon and Madrid, and some occa- 
sional poems, with a life of the author prefixed. 

FANTASIA (Italian), in music, the name given 
to a spedee of composition, supposed to be strode off 
in the heat of and m which the composer 

is allowed to give free range to his ideas, and to dis- 
regard thoee restrictions by which other productions 
are Some writers limit the application of 

this term to oertain extemporaneous flights of fancy, 
and say that the moment they are written or repeated 


they oease to be fanteuicu. This, they add, forms 
the only distinction between the fantana and the 
capricio. The capricio, though wild, is the result of 
premeditation, committed to paper, and beoomes per- 
manent: but the fantana is an impromptu, transi- 
tive and evanescent, exists but while it is being exe- 
cuted, and when finished is no more. 

FANTEE, a country of Africa, on the Gold Coast, 
which extends about 90 miles along Idle shore of the 
Atlantic, and 70 inland; lat. 5° 80' n.; Ion. 1° w. The 
inhabitants, called Manteca, were at one time the 
most numerous and powerful people situated imme- 
diately on the Gold Coast; but their power was almost 
entirely broken after 1811 by invasions of the Ashan- 
tees. Their country now formB a district of the 
British Gold Coast Colony. The soil is fertile, pro- 
ducing fruits, maize, and palm-wine. The custom of 
making small scarifications on the upper part of the 
cheek-bones and the back of the neck prevails among 
the Fantees. Their government is aristooratic. 
Their head -chief »b supreme judge or governor, 
and is attended by a council of old men. Each 
town has a chief. The country of the Fantees is 
populous and prosperous, owing to the protection 
afforded by the British settlements, and particularly 
by Cape Coast Castle. In 1878 they were again at- 
tacked by the Ashantees, who also threatened the 
British settlements, and compelled the government 
of Great Britain to send out an expedition under 
Sir Garnet (now Lord) Wolseley to suppress them 

FARADAY, Michael, one of the greatest (‘1 
English chemists and natural philosophers, was born 
in humble circumstances at Newington Butts, near 
London, on the 22d September, 1791. Early in life 
he was apprenticed to a bookbinderfln London, and 
in this position he manifested his strong taste for 
study by eagerly reading the books which he bound. 
At the same time he occupied himself in his leisure 
hours with the construction of electrical and other 
machines, with scientific experiments, and other similar 
pursuits. By this means he attracted the notice of a 
friend of his master’s, who took him with him to Sir 
Humphry Davy’s lectures, which Faraday continued 
regularly to attend. He now became more and more 
anxious to quit trade, which was in every way dis- 
tasteful to him, and to devote himself to the service 
of science in however mean a capacity. With this 
end he Bent his notes of the lectures he had heard, 
which he had taken with great care, to Sir Humphry 
Davy, informing him at the Bame time of his present 
position and his desire to change it for a more con- 
genial one. Struck by the great ability which these 
notes displayed, Davy promised to do what he could 
to cany out his views, and a few weeks after, early 
in 1813, he appointed him his assistant at the Royal 
Institution. The period from October, 1818, to April, 
1815, was spent by Faraday in travelling over the 
Continent as scientific assistant and secretary to Sir 
Humphry, and after his return he remained in dose 
application to his favourite studies, and in uninter- 
rupted connection with the scientific institution he 
had first joined In 1829 he was appointed ch emic al 
lecturer at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
— an office which he retained till 1842; and in 1888, 
when the chair of chemistry at the Royal Institution* 
was founded, he was appointed the first professo r. I t 
was while he held this office that the most of his great 
electrical discoveries were made, and communicated to> 
the Philosophical Transactions. Already in 1821 he 
had made the important observation referring to the 
connection between electricity and magnetism, which 
was Id le first of a series of discoveries on tha^ subject 
that in 1823 procured him the honour of being elected 
corresponding member of the French Academy or 
Sciences, and in 1825 of being admitted fellow cl 
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Rov»I Society. His first communication to the Philo- 
aophlcal Transactions was made in 1831. It was 
followed up by a large number of others, extending 
over a great many years; and these were afterwards 
published separately in three volumes, the first in 
1839, the second in 1844, and the third in 1855. In 
1832’ he received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford; in 1842 he was elected honorary member of 
the Academy at Berlin; in 1844 he was made one of 
the eight foreign associates of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris; and various other honours, too numerous to 
mention, were bestowed on him, both at home and 
abroad. In 1835 he received a pension of £300 a year 
Tfrom ‘Lord Melbourne, and in 1858 Queen Victoria 
ranted him a residence at Hampton Court, where 
e lived during the summer in the remaining years 
of his life, and where he died, August 25, 1867. 
The following may be mentioned as a few of his 
most important discoveries: — Induced electricity; 
the identity of electricity from different sources; the 
relation of the electric and magnetic forces; electro- 
static induction; diamagnetism and the magnetic 
condition of All matter; while the electric telegraph 
and the aniline dyes are justly regarded as indirect 
results of his philosophical experiments. As an ex- 
perimentalist Faraday was considered the very first 
of his time; and he was as remarkable for the won- 
derful care and delicacy with which he performed 
his experiments as for the thorough knowledge of 
his subject, and the far-reaching thought which he 
displayed in conceiving them. He was equally dis- 
tinguished as a lecturer, and as such captivated the 
u>ung and the old. His leotures have been pub- 
lished at different timeB. First appeared his Lectures 
on Light and Ventilation (London, 1843); then his 
Ijeotures on the Non -metallic Elements (London, 
1853); and Lectures on Various Forces of Matter 
(London, 1862). See the Life and Letters by Dr. 
lienee Jones (2 vols., 1870); Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer, by John Tyndall (1868) ; his Experimental 
Researches in Electricity (3 vols., 1839-55); Re- 
searches in Chemistry and Physics (1859). 

FARCE, a dramatic piece of broadly comic char- 
acter. It is grotesque and extravagant rather than 
artistically humorous, but is often genuinely mirth- 
ful. Farces are of great antiquity, but the modern 
farce began to assume something of its characteristic 
form in the fifteenth century, and during much of 
its history it has been disfigured by license and in- 
decency. Molifere’s plays are mostly of the nature 
of farces. Borne nations have a standing character 
who regularly appears in their farces, and is always, 
therefore, very characteristic; suoh as the Italian 
arleeckino , scaramuccio (harelequin, scaramouch), 
Ac.; the German Hantvmrst (‘ jack-pudding’), Ac. 

FARCY, a disease to which horses are liable, in- 
timately oonnected with glanders, the two diseases 
generally running into each other. It is supposed 
to be a disease of the absorbents of the skin, and its 
first indication is generally the appearance of little 
tumours aalled 'farcy bud*’ on tne face, neck, or 
inside of the thigh. By order of the privy council 
the provisions of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts may be made to apply to animals affected with 
farcy. See Glandkbs. 

FAREHAM, a market town of England, in 
Hampshire, at the head of a short arm of the har- 
bour, and 9 miles n.w. of Portsmouth. The chief 
"tfjjUnga include the town -hall, Foresters’ Hall, 
JBanut-haU, Ac., and near the town is the oonnty 
asylum. There are shipyards, potteries, 
brickworks, tanneries, Ac. The town gives name 
wane of the five parliamentary divisions of Hants. 
Pa £ of town (1891), 7934; (1901), 8246. 

F ARRT ^ Guillaume, one of the earliest and most 
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active of the Swiss reformers, was horn in 1489 , 
near Gap, in Dauphiny. At an early period the 
study of the Bible led him to reject many of the 
chief doctrines of the Church of Roma. At Basle, in 
1524, he publicly sustained several theses in support 
of Protestantism, and he afterwards preached in 
Straaburg, Montb&iard, and elsewhere. In 1580 ho 
secured tne publio adoption of the reformed doctrines 
in Neufch&tel. Geneva, however, became the prin- 
cipal scene of his lalwurs. Here, in the religious 
conferences of 1534 and 1535, he defended his beliefs 
so successfully that the reformed parishes not only 
obtained permission to hold public religious services, 
but the council formally embraced the Reformation. 
In concert with Calvin he took an active part in 
1536 at the disputation in Lausanne, when the Re- 
formation was embraced. In consequence of a quar- 
rel, arising out of an attempt to enforce a stricter 
moral discipline, he was banished from Geneva in 
1538, and ultimately took up his residence in Neuf- 
chiitel, where he died on Sept. 13th, 1565. See the 
Life by Bevan (London, 1893). 

FARGO, a town of the United States, capital of 
Cass comity, North Dakota, situated at the head of 
the navigation of the lied River of the North, and 
about 250 inileB w. of Duluth by rail. From being a 
small village it has rapidly grown into an important 
centre of trade, especially in wheat and agricultural 
machinery. There are numerous banks and ohurohea, 
and a Congregational college. Pop. (1890), 5664; 
now over 10,000. 

FARGUS, Frederick J ohn, novelist, better known 
by his pseudonym of Hugh Conway, was born at Bris- 
tol on Dec. 26th, 1847. In 1860 he went on board a 
school frigate as a Btudent, but a few years later he 
was induced to give up his intention of becoming a 
seaman. After a short period as an accountant's 
clerk he succeeded in 1868 to his father’s auction- 
eering business. In 1879 he issued a volume entitled 
A Life's Idylls and other Poems, and about that 
time he contributed to various periodicals. His 
best-known novel, Called Back, appeared in 1888 
and attained a very large sale. It was translated 
into all the chief languages of Europe, and was also 
dramatized. In 1885 he went to the Riviera, 
where, on May 15th of that year, he died. Of his 
other works we may mention A Cardinal Sin (1888); 
Dark Days (1884); Bound Together (1884), a collec- 
tion of short stories; A Family Affair (1885); and 
Living or Dead (1886). 

FARIA Y SOUSA, Manuel, historian and lyric 
poet, was born in 1590, near Pombeiro, in Portugal, 
of an ancient and illustrious family. In his ninth 
year he was sent to the University at Braga, and 
in his fourteenth he enteied the service of the 
Bishop of Oporto. A passion for a beautiful girl 
first awakened his poetical genius. . He celebrated 
her under the name of Albania in his sonnets, 
married her in 1613, and went to Madrid. Bat be 
did not succeed there, and returned to Portugal. 
He also visited Rome, and gained the notice of 
Urban VIIL He returned again to Madrid, and 
died there on June 3rd, 1649. Among hjf writings 
are — Discursos Morales y Politicos; Epitome de lae 
Histories Portuguese* ; and we have also a collect' on 
of his poems called Fountain of Aganippe (Fnente 
de Aganipe, Rimes varies. 1644-46). Hie styl e wa s 
pure and strong, and bis descriptions full of rigour. 

FARINA is the meal or flour of wheat fa outer 
starchy grains, hence called farinaceous. The farina 
or starch of the common potato con t ai ns more water 
than other starohes, and is used in sizing cotton 
goods and in the manufacture of British gnm. 

FARINELLI, one of the greatest stagers of the 
eighteenth oentory, wae born at Naples in 170&» 
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Hb trot ohm vm Carlo Broeohi. Ho woo made a 
•ostioh la order to develop hie vooal power*, end he 
afterwards studied under rorpora. He visited Rome, 
Ykaaa, Paris, end London with the greatest success, 
tad went to Spain, where he found King Philip V. 
plunged In a profound melancholy. He succeeded in 
iwuvDg him from it by the powers of his voice, and 
hsnam# hie prime favourite and political adviser. 
But the penalty of his advancement, as he tells in 
hk oorreepondenoe with Burney, was that for ten 
yean ha had to sing every night to his royal master 
tits same four airs. He continued in favour with 
Philip’s successors Ferdinand VI. and Charles III., 
and remained in Spain altogether from 1737 to 1761. 
On his return to Italy he found himself almost for- 
gotten, but continued to exercise a splendid hospi- 
tality in his country house, near Bologna. He died 
on Slept. 15th, 1782. 

FARINGDON, or Great Faringdon, a market 
town of England, in the county of Berks, on a 
branch of the Great Western Railway, 16 miles 
south-west of Oxford, with a handsome well- restored 
parish church, an old town-hall, Ac. Pop. (1891), 
8133. 

FARM. The size of farms and their tenure 
differs very much in different countries. On the 
continent of Europe, where peasant proprietaries, 
cultivation by metayers, and mixed tenures prevail, 
farms are generally smalL In England, where the 
land is in the hands of a comparatively small 
number of proprietors, and is let out to farmers 
who pay a fixed rent and make a trade of culti- 
vating their holdings, they are in many localities 
large. The short tenure of land usually prevailing 
in England and Ireland has given rise to many dis- 
putes about compensation for improvements effected 
Dy tenants, &o. The system in Scotland of giving 
a lease for nineteen years iB by many considered 
preferable, hut the recent depression in agriculture 
has caused a considerable change in the Scottish 
practice. The buildings necessary on a farm of 
ooorse depend on its shce and the system of culti- 
vation. With the farms common in Great Britain, 
a farm-house or residence for the fanner, cottages 
for the servants, buildings for cattle, dairies, barns, 
Jfce., are all considered essential. The size of these 
buildings depends a good deal on the method of 
management, the number of cattle reared on the 
premises, and the amount of produce kept for feeding 
them; the distance of the market, and the processes 
the crops undergo before being carried to it. Much 
neater attention is now paid to all these points than 
formerly, as the economical management of a farm 
•mtlrdap. nds on them. The importance, in parti- 
cular, of clean and well-aired sheds for cattle is now 
universally recognized. Covered farm -yards, con- 
taining all the offices under one roof, are becoming 
eommon, and offer many oonvenienoes besides econ- 
omy in erection. The accommodation for the labourers 
on the farm has latterly been greatly improved. 
Tor a farm of £250 rent the necessary buildings 
would probably oost £1200. (See Agriculture, 
Dairy, Butter, Cheese, &o.) 

FARMER Richard, master of Emmanuel Col- 
lage, Cambridge, was born at Leloester on Aug. 28th, 
1786. He received his earlier education in the free 
gtammar-sohool of his native town, and in 1753 
entered Emmanuel College, from whioh be graduated 
four yean later as a senior optime. He became 
tutor in his college in 1760, and about 
tae same time he reoeived the curacy of Swavesey. 
la 1767 he published his Euay on the Learning 
of Shakspere, which passed through several subse- 
quent editions. In It bs showed that Sbakspere's 
knowledge of leal subjects was entirely obtained 


through translations, whioh be often followed verv 
closely. He was appointed master of Emmanud 
College in 1775, tad on two subsequent oooasions 
he was vice-chancellor of the university. In 1778 he 
became principal librarian of the university, and two 
years later he was collated to a prebendal stall at 
Lichfield. He was a prebendary of Canterbury from 
1782 till 1788, when he was appointed to a resi- 
dentiary prebend in St Paul's, London. He died 
at Cambridge on Sept 8th, 1797. Dr. Farmer was 
a friend and correspondent of Dr. Johnson, to whom 
he rendered some assistance in oonneotion with his 
Lives of the Poets. 

FARMERS -GENERAL (Frenoh, Fermiers g6n&- 
raux\ private contractors, to whom the French 
government, before the great revolution, let out the 
collection of various branches of the revenue, poll- 
tax, duties on salt and tobacco, customs, &c. These 
contractors made enormous profits on the farming of 
the public revenues, the indignation excited by which 
was one of the stimulating causes of the French re- 
volution. The system of farming the revenues goes 
back as far as the thirteenth century, but the system 
of general farming was not regularly constituted till 
1681. Philippe le Bel frequently contracted with 
Jews and Lombards for the colleotion of the taxes. 
A revenue collected iu this way not only imposed a 
muoh heavier burden on the people, but tne merciless 
rigour of irresponsible and uncontrolled exactors sub- 
jected them to hardships and indignities to which 
they could not submit without degradation; summary 
executions, violence, and imprisonment left a fcr.iin 
of injuries to rankle in the minds of a sensitive 
people, sufficient to overturn the firmest government 
that ever existed. During the prevalence of this 
abuse, however, the farmers-general became wealthy 
and powerful enough to exercise a great influence in 
the state, and thus their victims had small hope of 
redress except in revolution, and frequent popular 
revolts were the consequence. In the reign of Louis 
XIII. 120 of these mercenary oppressors have been 
reckoned to exist in France, and as their privileges 
were commonly sublet, with, of course, a new set of 
profits to the sub-agents, an army of locusts could 
hardly have been more destructive to the agriculture 
of Egypt than they were to the industry of France. 
Henry IV. 's great minister Sully cancelled many of 
their contracts, but the system was too deep-rooted 
to be got rid of by a single financier. In 1790 the 
system was suppressed. Many of the farmers-general, 
among whom was the celebrated chemist Lavoisier, 
fell victims to the popular indignation, and perished 
on the scaffold. 

FARMING. See Agriculture. 

FARNE, or Ferni Islands, or the Staples, a 
group of English islets in the German Ocean, off the 
north coast of Northumberland, 2 miles E. by s. of 
Bam borough Castle, and separated from the main- 
land by a channel of aboat If mile. The largest island 
is associated with the work of St. Outhbert, and has 
several interesting relicB and ruins, an ancient chapel, 
and a peel tower. They have been the scene of 
several disastrous shipwrecks, one of which, that of 
the Forfanhire steamer, in 1888, occasioned the 
signal display of heroism by Grace Darling, daughter 
of the keeper of the outer Faroe light. Another 
steamer, the Peg<uu», going from Leith to Hull, was 
lost here in 1843, when sixty individuals perished* 
There are thsee lighthouses. Pop. 15. 

FARNESE, an illustrious family of Italy, whose 
descent may be traced from about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. One of its members became pops* 
as Paul IIL in 1534. (See Paul.)— Ottavio Fa«- 
nesb, the son and suooeseor of Pietro, who had be- 
come duke of Parma and Piaoensa, was a! Per eg* 
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w | t v JTT hb gn odfatbsr, at the time of his I 
father’s aessmfnstlf In 1547. Parma declared Itself 
In favour of Ottavio, who took posses si on of It with 
the Papal troops, hot found himself, singly, too weak 
to attempt the capture of Piacenza. Julias III., the 
lupoorr 0 f his grandfather, out of gratitude to the 
fondly of Faraese restored to him the dnohy of 
Parma in 1550, and appointed him gonfalonier of 
the church. He died in 1586. 

A LnasAKDBO Fahbbbe, elder son of Ottavio, gene- 
ral of Philip II. in Flanders, and third duke of Parma 
and Piacenza, boro in 1547, succeeded him. He 
served his first campaign under Don John of Austria, 
mid .'distingnished himself in the battle of Lepanto 
in 1571. In 1577 Philip II. ordered him to lead 
bs ffr the Spanish troops, which Don John had been 
obliged to dismiss from Flanders; and Don John 
dying that year, Alessandro was made governor. 
He recovered Maastricht and several other cities, 
and succeeded in reconciling the Catholic part of 
the insurgents to the Spanish government. The 
Protestants, however, formed the Union of Utrecht 
(1570), and called in the Duke of Anjou, a brother 
of Henry III. of France, to defend them. He ap- 
peared at the head of an army of 25,000 men ; but 
Alessandro was constantly successful. Fortunately 
for the Dutch, a civil war broke out iu France. 
Alessandro entered France, and compelled Henry 
IV. to raise the siege of Paris (1590). During his 
absence Maurice of Nassau had obtained many suc- 
cesses in the Netherlands, yet, with a mutinous and 
unpaid army, Alessandro kept in check both Maurice 
and Henry IV., and forced the latter in 1592 to 
raise the siege of Rouen. On his return from that 
expedition he received a wound before Caudebec, 
and died at Arras on Dec. 3rd, 1592. 

Ranuzio L b his eldest son, born in 1569, succeeded 
him as duke. He inherited none of the heroic quali- 
ties of his father, but was gloomy, severe, suspicious, 
and avaricious. Observing the discontent of the 
nobles with his administration, he accused them of 
having entered into a conspiracy against him, and, 
after having subjected the chiefs to a secret trial, 
beheaded them, and confiscated their estates (May 
19, 1612). He imprisoned hiB natural son Ottavio, 
and left him to perish in cruel confinement Ranuzio 
died in 1622. 

FARNHAM, a market town of England, in the 
oounty of Surrey, on the Wey, 35 miles B.w. of 
London. It is a well-built town, consisting of four 
principal streets which meet in a central market- 
place, and containing a handsome and spacious Gothic 
parish church, a market-house and corn-exchange, 
assembly-rooms, grammar-school, a science and art 
■ohool, 4c. North of the town is Farnham Castle, 
the residence of the bishops of Winchester, originally 
built by Henry de Blois, brother of King Stephen. 
The staple trade is in hops. William Cobbett was 
born here, and the churchyard contains his tomb. 
Pop. in 1881, 4580; in 1891, 5545; in 1901, 6124. 

FARNWORTH, a market town of England, in 
Lsneaehire, 8 miles to the south-east of Bolton. It 
has a grammar-school founded in 1715, and among 
its industrial establishments are paper-mills, iron- 
foundries, cotton-mills, collieries, brick- works, 4c. 
The Bolton water-works are at Farnworth. Pop. 
(1891), 28,768; (1901), 25,927. 

FARO, a seaport on the south ooast of Portugal, 
wapital of the district of Faro, on a bay protected hv 
huanfc There is an old oastle surrounded by Moorish 
fortifications. The town is well built, and has a fine 
a cathedral, a theological seminary, a military 
Abl The harbour u not very commodious, 
thpogh the roadstead is good; and there is a eon- 
mimhle trade, chiefly in oranges, dried fruits, 


sbumac, oorie, fish, and articles made o t mfimto. 
Pcm. (1890), 8844; (1900), 11,985. 

FARO, or Phabo, a game of hazard at oards plejefl 

chiefly in gambling establishment* 

FAROE ISLANDS (or FabGbb, that is 'Sheep 
Islands ’), a group of islands in the Northern Ooml 
lying between 61* 20 / and 62* 25’ v. latitude, sheet 
280 mfles s.n. of Iceland, and about 190 N.W. of ths 
Shetland Islands. They have an area of 514 squane 
miles, belong to Denmark, and consist of about 
twenty islands, of whioh seventeen are inhabited. 
The largest islands are Strttmft (144 sq. miles), Oekerfi, 
Sandd, Sudero, and Vaago. The islands generally 
present steep and lofty precipices to the sea; the 
surface rises towards the interior, Slattaratinde in 
Osteri) being 2894 feet high, while a pinnacle ealled 
the Witch's Finger is said to be 8000 feet The 
climate is milder than the latitude might indicate, 
but the weather is very variable. Sheep and honm 
can winter in the open air. The soil is generally thin; 
barley is the only cereal that cornea to maturity; 
turnips and potatoes thrive well. There are no 
trees, but pleuty of excellent turf, and coal also. The 
wealth of the inhabitants Is chiefly derived from 
fishing and the feeding of sheep. The feathers of 
sea-fowl form an important article of trade. Same 
hones and cattle are kept ; the former are email, but 
strong and hardy. Thorshavn, in Stromtt, is the seat 
of government, and the only town. These islands 
have belonged to Denmark sinoe 1880. The Inhabi- 
tants are Norse, and speak a Norse dialect in which 
there are a number of old ballads extant; the official 
language is Danish. The islands are easily reached 
by steamer. Pop. in 1890, 12,955; in 1901, 15,280. 

FARQUHAR, Gioboe, a comic writer of eminence^ 
was bom at Londonderry in 1678. In 1694 he was 
sent as a sizar to Trinity College, Dublin, bat he did 
nob study long here. His partiality for the drama 
induced him to make his appearance on the stage 
at Dublin; but he soon relinquished this profoe- 
sion. About 1096-98 he went to London, where he 
commenced writing for the stage. His first produc- 
tion was Love and a Bottle, performed with gnat 
success in 1699. About thie time be attracted the 
favour of Lord Orrery, who procured him a lieuten- 
ancy in his own regiment In 1700 he added to hie 
reputation by his comedy of The Constant Couple, 
in which, under the character of Sir Harry Wfldai^ 
he exhibited a lively piotnre of tbe foppish fine gen- 
tleman of the end of the seventeenth century. In 
1701 appeared Sir Harry Wlldair, a sequel to the 
former comedy; and tbe following year he published 
a volume of Miscellanies. The Inconstant, or tbeWaj 
to Win Him, was the next effort of his psn (1708); 
and it is amongst those which have kept pnausaalao 
of the stage. About 1708 he married a lady who, 
having fallen in love with him, had represented her- 
self as the heiress of a large fortune, and Farquhar 
is said to have pardoned tne deception, and treated 
her with kindness. In 1706 appeared The Recruit- 
ing Officer, one of bis most popular plays; and this 
was succeeded by The Beaux' Stratagem, which* 
reckoned his masterpiece, though finished within the 
short space of six weeks, while he was labouring under 
serious indisposition. He died in 1707. It If no 
mean testimony of the dramatic talents of Faruhhar 
that three of his plays are still favourites with the 


public. Uts wit is genuine wo 
his characters are admirably supported, and drawn 
from nature. His plots exeel in the ann ngssncui 
of incidents and in unity of action. The iiwrtinjsm 
of language and sentiment which his works tnuxi 
cannot be defended; but it was the rica of 6ny 
rather than the writer, who wss modilem enlp a Ww 
in this respect than Dry den or Wjcherlsj. 
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FARR, William, statistician, wm born at Kenley, 
in Shropshire, on Nov. 30, 1807. Brought up by a 
country gentleman near Shrewsbury, he studied 
medicine In that town, and afterwards at Paris and 
London. In 1837 he oontributed an important article 
on vital statistics to Macoulloch’s Account of the 
British Empire, and in the following year he was 
appointed compiler of abstracts in the registrar- 
general's office. In 1870 he resigned because the 
post of registrar-general, which fell vacant that year, 
was given to another in preference to himself, and 
on April 14, 1883, he died. From 1889 he was con- 
nected with the Statistical Society, of which he was 
president in 1871-72. In 1885 there appeared under 
the editorship of Mr. N. A. Humphreys a collection 
of Farr's statistical works entitled Vital Statistics, 
comprising six parts treating respectively of popu- 
lation, marriages, births, deaths, life-tables, and mis- 
cellaneous matters. The regiBtrar-general’s reportB 
between 1839 and 1880 contain much of his most 
important work. 

FARRAGUT, David Glasgow, distinguished 
American admiral, was boro near Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, on July 5, 1801. He came of a Spanish 
family, and his father served in the war of indepen- 
dence. He entered the navy as midshipman in 1810, 
and served in the war of 1812 against Great Britain. 
In the years 1815-19 he spent much time in southern 
Europe and northern Africa, and in 1825 he was 
promoted lieutenant. He cruised in South American 
waters in 1828-29, and again in 1833-34. He was 
commissioned oommander in 1841, and during the 
next two years his time was passed mostly off the 
coasts of South America. In 1848-50 he was em- 
ployed in the navy-yard at Norfolk, Virginia, and in 
1850 he was ordered to Washington to assist in com- 
piling ordnance regulations for the navy. During 
the four years 1854-68 he was engaged in establish- 
ing a navy-yard in the bay of San Francisco, and 
during the succeeding two years he was stationed in 
Mexican waters. In 1862 he was placed in com- 
mand of a fleet of forty -eight vessels of all kinds, 
with over two hundred guns, and was ordered to 
capture the Confederate city of New Orleans. The 
approaches to the oity were guarded by two Btrong 
forts, above which was stationed a fleet of fifteen 
vessels, including an iron-clad ram, whilst below 
the forts two Iron chains supported on hulks were 
stretched across the river. Sharpshooters and fire- 
rafts were also in readiness to harass an attacking 
foroe. After six days' ineffectual Bhelling of the forts 
Farr&gut forced a passage in the night, got all but 
three of his ships past the forts in spite of a raking 
fire, destroyed the Confederate fleet, and finally, on 
April 25, silenced the last batteries of the rebels. 
The oity then surrendered. Later in the same year 
he went farther up the river, and ran by the bat- 
teries of Vicksburg, but finding that nothing could 
be accomplished he sailed back past the batteries 
again. On July 10 he was created rear-admiral. 
In 1808 he assisted in the capture of Port Hudson. 
Hie next great exploit was his successful attack in 
1804 on roe defences of Mobile, which effectually 
oloeed that port to blockade- runners. On his return 
to New Tork he was publicly presented with fifty 
thousand dollars. The rank of vice-admiral was 
specially oreated for him ^n Dec. 1864, and in July, 
1800, that of admiral was also created for him. In 
1867 he was appointed to the European squadron, 
and spent some yean in visiting the chief European 
countries. He died at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
on Aug. 14, 1870. Washington oontains a oolossal 
bronse stable erected by the United States govern- 
ment to Farragut His Life was written by his son 
Loyall (1B79). 


F ARRANT, Richard, one of the earliest English 
composers of music. Very little is known of' his his- 
tory. He was a gentleman of the ohapel royal for 
some time up till 1564, when he became organist and 
choir-master of St. George’s, Windsor, but in 1500 he 
was again appointed bo the chapel royal He is sup- 
posed to have died about 1580. According to Hullah 
musical performers of a high class were at this period 
well distributed over Europe, but were almost entirely 
dependent on Italy for their musio. Farrant is one of 
those on behalf of whom he claims the existence of 
an independent English school of music. His musio is 
ecolesiastical, and is distinguished by purity, simpli- 
city, tenderness, and elevation of tone. The anthems 
Call to Remembrance, and Hide not Thou Thy Face, 
composed by him, are well known and highly esteemed 
by lovers of good music The exquisitely beautiful 
anthem, Lord, for Thy Tender Mercies' Sake, has 
been attributed to him, but also to Thomas Tallis 
and John Hilton. 

FARRIERY. See Veterinary Art. 

FARRINGDON. See Faringdon. 

EARS, or Farsistan (ancient Persia), a province 
in the south-west of Persia, about 300 miles long by 
250 miles broad, and bounded n. by Irak Ajemi and 
Khorassan, K. by Kerman, s.e by Laristan, 8. and 
B.w. by the Persian Gulf, and w. by Khuzistan. It 
is mountainous in the north-west and south-east, flat 
in the north and north-east, and hilly towards the 
centre. Notwithstanding large tracts of barren sand, 
it has several well -cultivated districts, and exten- 
sive vales covered with wood and verdure. Its chief 
rivers are the Bandamir, the Setid-rud, and the Mand; 
and it has several salt lakes, of which the largest is 
that of Bakhtegan. Agriculture, though less pros 
perous than in former timeB, iB still better attended 
to than in most parts of Persia. The most important 
products are grain, rice, fruit, wine, oil, cotton, tobacco, 
silk, cochineal, and attar of roses. The manufactures 
include woollen, silk, and cotton goods; and in these 
and other articles an active trade is carried on, chiefly 
with Hindustan. Many ancient ruins are scattered 
over the province. The capital is Shiraz, and the chief 
port is Bushire. Pop., of which there are no trust 
worthy returns, estimated at 1,700,000. 

FARSAN ISLANDS, a group of two larger and 
several small islands on the east side of the Red Sea, 
about lat. 10° 30' n. ; Ion. 42° E. The surface is diver- 
sified by hills composed of coral and occasional val- 
leys and plains. Pearl-fishing is carried on. 

FARTHING, the fourth part of a penny, the 
modern form of the Anglo-Saxon feorthung , the 
fourth part of anything. 

FARTHINGALE, or Fabdinoale, an article of 
ladies’ attire worn in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and closely resembling the modern orinoline, from 
which it differed in protruding more at the waist. 
This fashion prevailed during most of the eighteenth 
oentury and part of the nineteenth. 

FARUKHABAD, a town of India, in a district 
of the same name in the North-west Provinces, situ- 
ated about 2 miles west of the Ganges, 90 miles 
w.N.w. of Luoknow. It forms a single municipality 
with Fatehg&rh, the civil headquarters of the dis- 
trict, situated 3 miles to the east It is a well- 
built town, and many of its streets are shaded by 
trees. Pop. (1901), with cantonment, 62,878. The 
district of Farukhabad forms part of the Agra 
division, and lies mainly along the western bank of 
the Ganges. Area, 1720 square miles; pop. (1891>» 
858,687. 

FASOES, among the ancient Romans, a bundle of 
polished rods, in roe middle of which waM an •** 
to express the power of life and death. These faeces 
the number of which varied, were carried before the 
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luperior magistrates by the lictore. The lictore were 
obliged to lower the fasces in the presence of the 
oeople m an acknowledgment of its sovereignty. 
iTthe oity the wee was laid aside, for the reason of 
which see Consol. 

FASCINATION (Latin, fascinart, to fascinate 
or bewitch). For the supposed exercise of fascination 
bv human beings see Evil Eye. 

The power of fascination, which has been attributed 
to some snakes (toads, hawks, and cats have been 
invested with it also), forms a curious chapter in 
natural history. The existence of this power was 
at one time universally believed in, and there are 
not wanting naturalists who still believe in it. The 
author of the section on Reptilia in the Standard 
Natural History (vol iii.) speaks thus of the sup- 
posed power of fascination: ‘The old belief that 
serpents ‘charm’ is now obsolete, though not ex- 
tinct. That such a belief should once have been 
current is not surprising, since birds are often seen 
to flutter around a marauding snake, but really more 
from maternal solicitude and friendly sympathy on 
the part of the birds than from any reptilian power 
of fascination. The instinctive, and sometimes para- 
lysing horroi which seizes on one when he knows he 
is the object of some frightful monster’s fixed gaze 
may also be adduced as a cause for a belief so general 
until within a few years.’ Prof. P. M. Duncan thus 
writes in Cassell’s Natural History (vol. iv.) : ‘The 
fascination said to be exercised by snakes over their 
prey has formed the subject of many essayB, and it 
is universally credited that under the glance of the 
serpent, birds, animals, and even man, are motionless, 
unable to fly from the glistening evil, and, regardless 
of danger, do not seek to escape, or, fully aware of it, 
cannot. Snakes in a Btate of nature and in captivity 
are different creatures, and the descendants of thou- 
sands of generations of animals, all of which have 
suffered more or less from the serpent's attack, may 
have hereditary fear of it. But in the snake-room of 
the Zoological Gardens the captive snakes, and the 
rata, mice, and birds, unaccustomed to snakes, do 
not impress one with the truth of the popular belief. 
Terror, undoubtedly, may exercise a paralysing influ- 
ence on the creatures in the way of the snake; and 
the parental affection of birdB for their young, which 
causes themtoflit about their nest, and to be destroyed 
with their little ones, is usually, but erroneously, 
taken for fascination on the part of the snake. In 
fact, an analysis of any inBtanoe of fascination shows 
it to be supposititious.’ Some have supposed that the 
effect produced by fascination might be due to an 
effluvium emanating from the body of the Bnake. 

FASCINES (military art), bundles of boughs, 
twigs, Ac., 10 feet in length, and usually 1 foot in 
diameter. The twigs are drawn tightly together by 
a cord, and bands are passed round them at the dis- 
tance of 2 feet from each other. The twigs which 
exceed a given length are cut off or bent back, and 
the ends are bound into the bundle. Fascines are 
ua ®d in sieges, hydraulic constructions, Ac. Very 
long thin ones are used in constructing batteries, 
whence they are called saucissons or battery-sausages. 
They are sometimes dipped into melted pitch and 
need for setting fire to the enemy’s lodgments, Ac. 

FASHION (French, la mode) German, mode) is 
the term used in England to denote those constant 
changes in dress and usages which society from time 
to time adopts and imposes by a sort of arbitrary law 
upota its members. It is remarked by foreigners 
thst the words fashion and fashionable in English 
have a more extended meaning than the correspond - 
ug words in other languages. It is said they extend 
not merely to dress, but to manners, and that these 
n> their minutest details are, as the use of the word 


indicates, governed in England by fashion, that k to 
■ay, by the osprioe of society, a caprice which in Us 
turn is regulated in every grade of what calls itself 
sbeiety by the supposed manners (frequently, it may 
be, misapprehended) of the upper or ansboerado 
classes. On this aooount the words end 

fashionable have been imported into the French and 
German languages, where they bear more or lass of 
an ironical and sarcastic 

It is to be feared there is too much truth in this 
accusation. Whatever may be the case elsewhere^ 
it is certain that English society enthrals itself in 
a too servile and quasi-superstitions adherence to 
mere arbitrary forms and usages which have no In- 
trinsic value, and even subjects Itself to ridicale by 
the ludicrous character ox the misconceptions to 
which usages temporarily prevalent may at times bs 
traced. A great man, or s distinguished woman it 
may be, habitually does something or other for a 
particular reason. Because the individual is distin- 
guished, the action is imitated without any reason. 
By-and-by the imitation becomes general, and then 
it is imposed as a rigid obligation. The unfortunate 
man or woman who enters society ignorant of this 
obligation inspires pity and contempt far greater 
than if he or she were guilty of the most flagrant 
violation of the deoalogue. As soon, however, as 
this obligation dies out or is superseded by another 
from the same source, the pity or contempt will be 
transferred to him who continues to adhere to ft 
Usages of this kind, of whioh there is always a 
plentiful crop ready to spring up like mushrooms, 
are necessarily evanescent in their nature: thus an 
individual who is not duly attentive to watch tha 
countenance of society is liable, within a very brief 
time, to incur its frown for not knowing to do and 
to omit the same action. Other phases of this 
thraldom, the ruinous expenses to whioh it puts 
innumerable persons in rivalling those above them 
in means, need not be dwelt on. It were much to 
be wished that not only in English, but in all other 
societies, all sensible men should set their faoss 
against a servile adherence to any observance not 
founded on reason; a liberty the assertion of whioh 
would increase all social enjoyments and save much 
misery occasioned by social restraint as well as by 
reckless expenditure. 

Even in dress, equipage, Ac., the matters mors 
strictly belonging to fashion, its rule is, it must bs 
admitted, much too arbitrary. Those who have 
studied these matters observe that in the changes of 
dress and other matters subject to fashion there Is 
a sort of cycle or periodical recurrence of usages. 
Where there is such a cycle there is usually program 
The same thing does not exactly recur, but recurs 
with modifications which may be considered improve- 
ments. Such cycles are observed in art, in literature, 
and even in human history itself. Progress by cycle 
may not be the most direct mode of progr es sion, bat 
it seems to be adapted to the constitution of human 
nature, or, at least, of human society, sad may bs 
accepted with resignation if not with enthusiasm. If, 
therefore, the movement of fashion were steadily cyclic, 
it might be submitted to with equanimity.* But a very 
little observation will, we think, suffice to show that 
besides any cyclic movement there is anotber^very 
active movement quite distinct from a cyclic one to 
which the changes of fashion are subject. This move- 
ment is not difficult to trace either in tts^natusu or 
origin— it is a simple see-saw, and it originates with 
the modistes, who oonduot It with great rigour for 
the pur p ose of preying upon the pun* of eoefety. 
This movement *s much lose ofaeertahle in male 
than in female attire, but we se l ect the former to 
illustrate it erpreeely on this aooount We appeal 
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to tbs wwflwtapn of gfsntlemen who have never 
butoiwd nj special attention on their denting* 
with their toller* if they emmot recall n constant 
woenioi of little changes, a oonple of inches more 
or tow in the width of their coat-sleere*, a slight 
change fa the form of a cuff, a collar, or a lapel, 
withoat the latest form of whioh they appear slightly 
uncomfortable in appearing in society. Why should 
there be any rigid uniformity in such matters? To 
this question there can be only one rational answer: 
For toe pr ofit of the tailor. 

FASTI (Latin, fasti, lawful days, from /os, divine 
lawh also known as fasti saori or fasti kalendares, 
calendars in ancient Rome containing the succession 
of the annual games and festivals, the dayB on whioh 
legal business might be transacted, Ac. These were 
at first known only to the pontifices , who announced 
them to the people, and had thus a source of power 
and profit. In b.o. 204 On. Flavius, who had been 
secretary to the Pontifex Maximus Appius Claudius, 
exposed them to the people. From this time they 
were publicly known. Another species of tobies, 
oalled fasti annales or historic^ formed e chronicle 
of ooa temporary events, containing the names of the 
ehief magistrates of the year, and a series of the 
more remarkable events noted in the order of the 
days of their occurrence; their arrangement being 
similar to that of a calendar, they received the same 
name. 

FASTING, the partial or total abstinence of man- 
kind and animals from the ordinary supply of ali- 
ment required to preserve them in a healthy and 
vigorous condition. The principal instances of fast- 
ing on record are those which have arisen from ship- 
wreck, accidental imprisonment in mines, and simi- 
lar accidents, from peculiar mental affections, or 
from the body being in a morbid state, or from the 
two latter combined. It would appear that various 
warm - blooded animals are capable of sustaining 
total abetinenoe much longer than human beings. 
There are pretty well authenticated instances of dogs 
and oats surviving for several weeks when acciden- 
tally oonfined in places where it was scarcely possible 
they could find nourishment. There are few well 
authenticated instances of human beings having been 
starved to death by a continuous and total depriva- 
tion of nourishment, but the general opinion is that 
the average period during which such deprivation 
oould be sustained does not exceed a week. The 
use of water, even its external applioation, enables 
life to be sustained much longer. Abnormal con- 
ditions of body have frequently the same effect, but 
in some of these, as fever, while food is rejeoted, 
drink is partaken of freely. It is the consumption 
of liquids that explains the long voluntary fasts that 
have recently become familiar. Habitual fasting 
for periods of more than six or eight hours is con- 
demned by medical authority as injurious to health. 

FASTOLF, Sib John, English soldier, was born 
near Yarmouth about 1378, and seems to have 
formed part of the household of the Duke of Norfolk, 
and afterwards of that of the Duke of Clarence, 
with whom be went to Ireland. He saw muoh 
service In the French wars, and distinguished him- 
self In the battle of Aginoourt, the capture of Caen, 
the siege of Rouen, and other events. He was 
knighted about 1417, and made governor of the 
Bastille in 1420. In 1422 he held the post of grand 
master of the bousehqld of the Duke of Bedford, 
and in the following year he became regent in Nor- 
mandy and governor of Anjou and Maine. In 1429 
be was ordered to bring supplies to the English 
camp in front at Orleans, whioh was then in a state 
of siege. He went to Paris and obtained the pro- 
visions, bat when returning was attacked at Rou vray 


by a French force much stronger than Us own. fa 
spite of this disadvantage, however, be snooeeded £ 
driving off the attacking party, mainly owing ta the 
skilful manner in which he used barrels of herrings 
for defensive purposes. The battle is usually knows! 
from the last-mentioned circumstance, as toe Battle 
of the Herrings. Some have oharged Kim 
cowardly behaviour in the subsequent battle at 
Patay, and it is said that the Duke of Bedford de- 
prived him of the Garter which had been conferred 
on him in 1426. This charge is, however, probably 
unfounded. In 1432 he was appointed English 
ambassador to the Oounoil of Baale^ and in 1441 he 
withdrew from the army. Between that year and 
1454 he built a large oastle at Caister, his birthplaoe, 
and in it he lived till his death in 1459. The Patton 
Letters contain a long account of his later life in 
Norfolk, and show him to have been keenly bent 
on amassing a large fortune. He has been regarded 
as the prototype of Shakspere’s Sir John Falstaff. 

FASTS. Abstinence from food, accompanied with 
rigns of humiliation and repentance or grief, is to be 
found more or less in almost all religions. Among 
the J ews fasts were numerous ; but they must have 
all been founded on tradition, except that of the day 
of expiation, which was appointed by Moses. We 
find, however, many instances of occasional fasting 
in the Old Testament. Herodotus says that the 
Egyptians prepared themselves by fasting for the 
celebration of the great festival of Isis. So in the 
Thesmophoria at Athens, and in the rites of Ceres 
at Rome, it was practised. Protestants consider thab 
Christ and his apostles give no precept respecting 
fasting. It was probably, however, early practised 
by the Christians as a private act*nf devotion. No 
public fast is spoken of in the most ancient times 
except that on the day of crucifixion. The Church 
of Rome distinguishes between days of fasting and 
of abstinence. The former are — 1. The forty days 
of Lent; 2, the Ember days, being the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday of the first week in Lent, of 
Whitsun week, of the third week in September, and 
of the third week in Advent; 3, the Wednesdays 
and Thursdays of the four weeks in Advent; 4, the 
vigils or eves of Whitsuntide, of the feasts of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, of All Saints, and of Christmas day. When 
any fasting day falls upon Sunday it is observed on 
the Saturday before. The Greek Church observes 
four principal fasts : that of Lent, one beginning in 
the week after Whitsunside, one for a fortnight 
before the Assumption, one forty days before 
Christmas. The Church of England appoints the 
following fixed days for fasting and abetinenoe, be- 
tween which no difference is made: — 1. The forty 
days of Lent ; 2, the Ember days, at the fonr sea- 
sons; S, the three Rogation days before Holy 
Thursday; 4, every Friday except Christmas day. 
Other days of fasting are occasionally appointed by 
royal proclamation. The ohuroh, however, gi*** 
no directions oonoerning fasting ; and an old act of 
Parliament prohibiting meat on fast days was de- 
signed, not with anv religious object, bat far the 
encouragement of fisheries and navigation. 

FATALISM, the belief in fate, or an nnohangs- 
able destiny, to which everything is subject, pre- 
established either by chance or the Oeatoc. See 
Phi destination, Will. 

FATA MORGANA, a singular aerial phsn ammm 
seen in the Straits of Messina. When toe risings^ 
shines from that point wbenoe its incident my forma 
an angle of about 45° on the Sea of Reggio, and the 
bright surface of the water in the bay is not disturbed 
either by the wind or current, when the tid e is d m 
height, and the waters am p c ssssd up by oonsnts 
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, deration In the middle of the < 


■iiulwlnr bring planed on an eminence, with Mi back 
m 3 Ma fxw to the ten, the mountains of 
iWag Kk0 n wall behind it and forming the 
baok-groandof the picture, on a redden there appear 
In the water, aa in a catoptric theatre, various multi- 
nUad objects — numberless series of pilasters, arches, 

• 11 ■inmlaii Ai\1n«nna tAnsvs 


mmben of men on fool or on horseback, and many 
other things, in their natural colours, and proper 
perri-g rapidly in succession along the surface 
•of tits sea during the whole of the short period of time 
that the above-mentioned conditions remain. Ail 
these objects which are exhibited in the Fata Morgana 
•re proved by the accurate observations of the ooaat 
and town of Reggio by P. Minasi to be derived from 
objects on shore. If, in addition to the circumstances 
we before described, the atmosphere be highly impreg- 
nated with vapour and dense exhalations, not previ- 
ously dispersed by the action of the wind and waves, 
or rarefied by the sun, it then happens that in this 
vapour, as in a curtain extended along the channel 
to the height of above forty palms, and nearly down 
to the sea, the observer will behold the scene of the 
same objects not only reflected from the surface of 
the sea but likewise in the air, though not so distinctly 
or well defined as the former objects on the sea. 
Lastly, if the air be slightly hazy and opaque, and at 
the same time dewy, and adapted to form the iris, 
then the above-mentioned objects will appear only at 
the surface of the sea, as in the first case, but all vividly 
ooloured or fringed with red, green, blue, and other 
prismatic colours. As the day advances the fairy 
scene gradually disappears. A very singular instance 
of atmospherical refraction is described in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions as having taken place at Hastings, 
England. The coast of Picardy, which is between 40 
and 60 miles distant from that of Sussex, appeared 
suddenly close to the English shore. The sailors and 
fishermen crowded down to the beach, scarcely be- 
lieving their own eyes; but at length they began to 
recognize several of the French cliffs, and pointed out 
places they had been accustomed to visit. From the 
summit of the eastern cliff or hill a most beautiful 
scene presented itself : at one glance the spectators 
could see Dungeness, Dover cliff b, and the French 
coast all along from Calais to St. Vallery, and, as 
some affirmed, as far to the westward even as Dieppe. 
By the telescope the French fishing-boats were plainly 
seen at anchor, and the different colours of the land 
on the heights, with the buildings, were perfectly 
discernible. This refractive power of the atmosphere 
was probably produced by a diminution of the den- 
sity of its lower stratum in consequence of the increase 
of heat communicated to it by the rays of the sun 
powerfully reflected from the surface of the earth. 
(Bee Mirage.) Similar appearances occur also in 
the great sandy plains of Persia, of Asiatic Tartary, 
in Lower Egypt, on the plains of Mexico in North 
Ame r i c a, Ac. 

FATES (in Latin, Parcce; In Greek, Afoirai, from 
a root signifying to divide or portion out), the in- 
•JoraMe listen who spin the thread of human life. 
Homer mentions neither their separate names nor 
their number. The appellation Clotho (the spinner) 
via probably at first common to them all As they 
Jew three in number, and poetry endeavoured to 
®®«gliate them more precisely, Clotho became a proper 
same, asdMalroAtrtMws and ZocAmi. Clotho means 
we who spina (the thread of life); Atropoe signifies 
nnsl hw shliu fats; Lachesia, lot or chanoe; so that all 
•taaanCar to the same subject under different points 
« view. In Homer and Hesiod they appear a a god- 


denes of human fate and foAvfftaal dmttmr, buto to 
Hfe and de ath. Among the lyrio poets they me to 
hare a general p own over events, and are ahum 
prerat where anything to to be divided. Ia the 
narrowest signification they are the goddeasss of 
death, aa of that de stiny which doses the teens with 
alL In this capacity they belong to the tofsmal 
world, and are daughters of Erebus and Night Am 
goddemes of fate they are the serv ants ef Zone 
and the offspring of Zeus and Themis. The former 
genealogy u the more modem. Ae daughters of 
Zeus, they have a share in the decisions of fata 
and are oommheioned by him to execute hh com* 
minds. They regulate the future events In toe Hfe 


minds. They regulate the future events In toe Hfe 
of man. They know and predict what is yet to 
happen. Lachesia is represented with a spindle, Clothe 
with the thread, and Atropos with scissors, with whkh 
she cuts it off. We find in the northern mythology 
three beautiful virgins, the Aomen, who determine 
the fate of men. Their names are Urd (the past), 
Varande (the present), and Skidd (the future). Bee 

Nort hern Mytho logy. 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 8m Obhbqb 
(Fathers or the). 

FATHOM, a unit of length equal to 6 feet It 
is chiefly used by sailors, who measure soundings, 
Ac., in fathoms. 

FATIMITE DYNASTY, a line of caliphs, pro- 
tended descendants of Fatima, the favourite daughter 
of Mohammed and of Ali her oousln, whom she had 
married. In the year 009 Abu- Mohammed Obeld- 
alia, giving himself out as the grandson of Fatten^ 
endeavoured to pass himself off as the Mahady or 
Messiah predicted by the Koran. Denounced as an 
impostor by the reigning culipb of Bagdad he fled 
into Egypt, was captured and thrown into prison, 
but was soon liberated by the usurper Abu-aba-Alla, 


who seated himself on the throne held by the Agla- 
bite dynasty for ovdr a hundred years. The preten- 
ded Mahady was made caliph of Tunis, and nis sol- 
diers being animated with the idea that he was a mes- 
senger from heaven, he soon conquered all Northern 
Africa, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the borders 
of Egypt. His son and successor gained possession 
of the island of Sicily, and Moez, the fourth caliph, 
wrested Egypt from the Ahbassides in 970, founded 
Cairo, and fixed his residence in its present suburb of 
Foatat. He subsequently acquired Palestine and a 
great part of Syria. His successor Aziz (976-990) con- 
solidated his conquests, embellished Cairo with many 
monuments, and married a Christian, whose brother* 

| he made patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 
His son Hakem (996-1021) has rendered himself 
famous for his merciless persecution of the Chris- 
tiana, Jews, and orthodox Mohammedans, and gave 
the first impulse to the Crusades by bis ty r a nnic al 
conduct at J arusalem. Declaring himself a manifes- 
tation of God, he became towards the dose of hto 
reign the founder of a new religion, now represented 
by the Druses in Syria, who expect his re-appear- 
ance as their Messiah. From his time the power of 
the Fatimitea declined. On the death of Aohed, the 
fourteenth caliph, in 1171, the dynasty was extin- 
guished, and a new one established by M a d i a 
FATS. The fata and fatty ofla are mixtures of 
various glycerin ethers, which are found botfu to 
plants animals, the term fat being ooofined to 
those which are solid at the ordinary temperature, 
and ofl to those which are fluid. In plants the fstty 
portion is found chiefly in the seed^ incloses to mdmD 
cells, but also in the pulpy port of the fruit* end to 
separated by pressure or trituration; to anima ls Itto 
deposited in the cellular tissue, and tomcat eerily 
separated by heating with water, when toefetmeftl* 
rises to the surface, and forma on endin g a cake 
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which h 6«cO y removal: There Is no essential dif- 
ference in the character of the fatty matters derived 
from the two kingdoms, though the fate themselves, 
for example, mutton suet, whale-oil, or hog’s laid, 
may differ in the proportions of their proximate con- 
stituents. Generally, however, the vegetable fats are 
fluid, though containing solids; while the animal fats 
are usually solid, containing, however, some fluid 
portions, the exceptions being whale, sperm, Beal, and 
fish oils. (See Oils.) Animal fats are easily separ- 
ated into their Uauid and solid portions by pressing 
them between folds of bibulous paper, the liquid or oil 
being absorbed, while the solid fat remains. By after 
treatment with water the oil is separated from the 
paper. To this portion the name elain or olein (which 
eee) has been ^iven, and to the solid fat stearin and 
mcwyarin, which is a mixture containing palmitin 
and other glycerides. These bodies are respectively 
produced by the reaction of oleic, stearic, palmitic, 
and other fatty acids with glycerin, and the com- 
pounds are decomposed by an aqueous solution of 
potash or soda, and other metallic hydrates, the 
bases combining with the fatty adds, and liberating 
the glycerin. (See Glycerin and Saponification.) 
A similar decomposition is even effected by super- 
heated steam, and by sulphuric acid. In the latter 
case the add combines with the glycerin, but some- 
times also with the organic acids. 

The fats are white or yellowish, have a slight taste, 
and sometimes a characteristic odour, are insoluble in 
water, but dissolve somewhat in alcohol, and readily 
In ether, benzol, turpentine, and bisulphide of carbon. 
They differ to some extent in their fusion points, but 


all melt readily, and can be heated to between 400' 
and 500° Fahr. without ehange. Above that tom- 
perature they decompose, evolving y«imn«^ 
and a variety of hydrocarbons, adds, and acrolein 
which has a most pungent odour, and is produced bv 
the decomposition of glyoerin. The fats are there- 
fore incapable of distillation, and are thus 
from the volatile or essential ails. For the same 
reason they leave a permanent tranaluoent s tain on 
paper, which cannot be removed by heat. Their 
specific gravity is rather less than that of water. 
They act as solvents for sulphur, phosphorus, and 
other bodies which are insoluble in water, and are 
absorbed to a considerable extent by moist leather 
and by moist clay. When exposed to the air the 
fats and fatty oils absorb oxygen and undergo various 
changes. Some of the oils, for example, change to 
a solid, transparent mass; these are the drying oils. 
Some of the fats, on the other hand, especially u they 
have not been properly purified from mucous or 
albuminous matter, become rancid. This appears to 
be due to a sort of fermentation. 

FATTY ACIDS, the most complete and per- 
haps the most fully studied homologous series of 
bodies in organic chemistry. The series has derived 
its name from the fact that the different acids are 
obtained from fats and oils by saponification with a 
base, and by decomposing with a stronger arid the 
salt of the acid formed. The arid can then be sepa- 
rated by distillation or by extraction with a solvent 
and crystallization. The following table comprises 
the fatty acids so far as known, along with the melt- 
ing point : — 



Melting 

Point 

Boiling 

Point 

Source. 

Formic Acid, 

C H a O a 

9“ C. 

90° C. 

Ants, nettles. 

Acetic „ 

Cj H 4 Oj 

17* C. 

118* C. 

Vinegar. 

Propionic Acid, 

t\H 6 o a 

Volatile. 

141* C. 

Oxidation of oils. 

Butyric „ 

c 4 n B o 2 

0" C. 

163* C. 

Kaneid butter. 

Valeric „ 


Volatile. 

176° C. 

Valeiian root 

Caproie „ 

C 8 H O a 

- 2 “ C. 

205* C. 

Rancid butter. 

Heptoic „ 


-10*C. 

224° C 

Castor-oil 

Caprylic „ 

C 8 H 10 O a 

16* C. 

230* C. 

Rancid butter 

Nonylic „ 

Cj H 18 Oj 

12 ° C. 

264* C. 

Geiamuin. 

Capric „ 


80° C. 

269° C. 

Raucid butter. 

Undecyllc „ 

ChHjb 

28* C. 

213° C. 

Oil of rue. 

Laurie „ 

0|9U<2i O 3 

43* C. 

220* C. 

Ray berries. 

Trldecyllc „ 


40* C 

230° C. 

Cocoa-nut oil. 

Myristic „ 

C 14 I1 M Oj 

64* C. 

248* C. 

Nutmeg butter 

Peutadecylic Acid, 

C lfi H w O s 

fire 

257* C. 

Ayaricus integer. 

Palmitic „ 

O.cHj* O a 

62° C. 

209° C. 

Palm-oil. 

Margarlc „ 

CiyXIja O a 

60* C 

277* C. 

— 

Stearic „ 

C 18 H a8 Oj 

69* C. 

287*C. 

Tallow. 

Nondecylic „ 

O a 

66° C 

— 

— 

Arachldic „ 

OjoH^Oj 

75* C. 



Rutter, earth-nut. 

Behenlc „ 


76* C. 

— 

Oil of Ben. 

Llgnocerio „ 

CmH^O, 

80*0. 

— 

Beechwood tar. 

Cerotic „ 

C*H M O a 

87* C 

— 

Bees' -w a* 

Meliuio „ 

C»oH6o O a 

88* C. 



■ 

Theobromic „ 

ChH^O* 

72* C. 

— 

Cacao batter. 


Besides this there is another series containing acry- 
lic, oleic, brassic, doeglic and other acids, which are 
equally entitled to the appellation of fatty, both be- 
cause they are obtained from oils or fats, are them- 
selves of oily character, and when decomposed yield 
adds belonging to the previous series. As, however, 
they have a different composition, they are not in- 
cluded in the true fatty series, but are distinguished 
as the Acrylic series. There is still another series 
known as the Linoleic series, and including liuoleic 
add, ridnoleio add, da The fatty adds, in addition 
to the natural sources above mentioned, can also be 
prepared artificially by oertaln typical reactions. 
The. higher members also admit of isomeric varia- 
tions; some of these have been prepared, but in one 
or two oaaea the add naturally met with is not nor- 
mal hut is an isomer. 


FATUITY. See Insanity. 

FAUCIGNY, a district of France, department of 
Haute Savoie, 86 miles long by 21 miles broad, and 
with an area of about 840 square miles. It is one of 
the loftiest districts of Europe, being partly traversed 
by the Pennine Alps, belongs almost entirely to the 
basin of the Arve, and has not more than one-third 
of its surface fit for culture. Pop. 102,000. 

FAULT, in geology, a fracture of strata, accom- 
panied by a sliding down or an upheaval of the de- 
posits on the one side of the fracture to a greater 
distance than the other. Faults are frequently met 
with in the English ooal beds, the miner ooming un- 
expected upon an abrupt wall of other strata. The 
angle this makes with the plane of the bed he Is 
working indicates whether he must look up or dow n 
for its continuation on the other side of the fracture, 
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«he lowesf level being almost always on the side of 
the obtuse angle. See Geology. 

FAUN the name given to the Roman gods of the 
woods, that Is, a kind of spirits inhabiting the forests 
and groves, who were particularly reverenoed by the 
cultivators of the ground. Their form waa princi- 
pally human, but with a short goat’s tail, pointed 
ear^ and projecting horns. They were clothed in the 
skin of a goat, or that of some other beast. They are 
sometimes crowned with vine branches, because, like 
the satyrs, they belonged to the train of Bacchus. 
Among the most famous antique Btatues of fauns 
are thp old dancing faun in the Florentine Museum, 
and the young faun represented as a flute-player. 
The poets describe them as deformed and sensual ; 
and we recognize this character in the ancient sta- 
tues which have come down to us. They were con- 
sidered as the sons of Faunus, who was reverenced 
as one of the most ancient kings of Latium, and was 
celebrated for his power of prophecy. 

FAUNA (from Faun, which see), a collective 
word signifying all the animals of a certain region, 
and also the description of them, corresponding to 
the word flora in respect to plants. 

FAURIEL, Charles Claude, a French historian 
and critic, bom at St Etienne, 1772, and educated 
at Tournon and Lyons. He adopted eagerly the 
principles of the revolution, and served in the capa- 
city of lieutenant under La Tour d’ Auvergne. In 
1794, after a year’s service, he quitted the army, and 
in 1800 became secretary to Fouchd, the minister of 
police, a position he resigned two years later, when 
he saw Napoleon making rapid strides to despotic 
authority. He had, meanwhile, made acquaintance 
with several literary celebrities, among others Mine, 
de Stael, Condorcet, and De Gerando, and devoted 
particular attention to the oriental languages. In 
1810 he published a translation of the Parthenais of 
the Danish poet Baggesen, and soon afterwards two of 
the tragedies of Manzoni. In 1824-25 he published 
an edition of the Popular Songs of Modem Greece, 
giving the text with translations and valuable anno- 
tations. ThiB work appeared during the Greek 
struggle for liberty, and increased the interest the 
French had shown in favour of the Hellenes. The 
revolution of 1830 placed some of his friends in 
}M>wer, and he obtained the chair of foreign litera- 
ture in the Faculty of Letters at PariB. In 1836 
appeared the first four volumes of his History of 
Southern Gaul under the Rule of the German Con- 
querors, a work which procured him the membership 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Letties. 
He was one of the collaborateurs in the literary his- 
tory of France, to which he contributed a valuable 
notice on Brunetto Latini. As joint conservator of 
the manuscripts in the Royal Library, he published 
a History of the Crusade against the Albigensian 
Heretics, a poem in the Prove^al dialect, to which 
he added a translation and introduction. His last 
work, a History of Proven9al Poetry, appeared two 
years after his death, whioh occurred in 1844. 

FAUST, or Fust, Johann, a goldsmith of Maintz, 
one of the persons to whom the invention of printing 
“ ipBerallw ascribed. It is, however, doubtfnl if he 
did mor6' than advance money to Gutenberg, who 
h*d previously made some attempts with movable 
jTP®* at Btrasburg. The third person concerned waa 
Scbijffer, who married the daughter of Faust, and 
who la allowed the honour of having invented punches 
and matrices for casting types, by means of which 
«ua grand art was carried to perfection. The first- 
wmts of the new process, that Is a work printed with 
ca- t wttete, appears to have been the Mazarine Bible, 
°r Forty -two-line Bible (the latter name from the 
number of lines in a column), completed about 1455. 


Another early work waa Durandi Rationale Divine- 
mm Offioiorum, published by Faust and Sohttfler 
in 1469, whioh was followed a year or two after by 
the Catholioon Johaunis Januensis; after which, in 
1462, succeeded the Latin and German Bible, so 
much sought for by those fond of early specimens of 
typography. There is reason to believe that Faust 
died of the plague in 1466, as the name of Sohttffer 
alone is found in the books printed after that time 
at Maintz. Owing, perhaps, to a similarity of name 
some of the noted deeds of Dr. Faust have been as- 
cribed in popular German legends to the printer. 
See Printing. 

FAUST, or Faustus, Doctor John, a famous 
dealer in the black art, who lived in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. He was a real parsonage, 
though the facts of his life have almost entirely dis- 
appeared amid the legends and fables in whioh they 
have become wrapped up. By the evidence of contem- 
poraries we know something of his career from about 
1507 to 1540, our authorities being Melanohthon, 
Trithemius, Franz von Sickingen, and others. He 
appears to have been born at Knittlingen in Suabla, 
and is said to have studied magic at Cracow. He ts 
mentioned as appearing at Gelnhausen, Wlirxburg, 
Erfurt, Bamberg, and Wittenberg, and is said to have 
died at an advanced age, at Staufen in the Breisgau,in 
1540. He appears to have been a charlatan and adven- 
turer who travelled from place to place, putting himaelf 
forward as a physician, aloheraiht, and astrologer, and 
as a great magician and enchanter At Wliranuig he 
professed that he could perform all the miracles that 
Christ performed, And at Wittenberg he claimed that 
the successes of the imperial troops in Italy had been 
brought about by his magical powers. Among the 
credulous and ignorant ho naturally found many to 
put faith in his claims and at last his name became 
associated with a wl^ole series of marvels. The first 
literary work of which he is the subject was published 
at Frankfort in 1587, by Johann Spies, and professes 
to narrate the HiBtory of Dr. John Fanst, the Far- 
famed Enchanter, and Professor of the Black Art. 
Enlarged editions soon appeared and the book was 
translated into English (about 1688), Low German, 
Flemish, and French. In it we find most of the 
famous stories associated with Faust’s name : how 
he sold himself to the devil for a period of twenty- 
four years ; how, by the aid of the fiend Mephis- 
topheles, he and hiR attendant and pupil, Wagner, 
were able for this time to enjoy all sorts of sensual 
delights and to travel about performing the most 
marvellous exploits, and how at last, when the end 
of the fatal compact arrived, after a night of dread- 
ful tempest, his body was found almost torn limb from 
limb, lying on a dunghill at the village of Rim- 
lich, near Wittenberg. It waa on the English trans- 
lation of Spies’s book that Marlowe’s great tragedy 
j — The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus — was 
based. In 1599 the legendary history of Faust ap- 
ared at Hamburg in a new form, as narrated by G. 
Widmann, a zealous Lutheran, always eager to 
draw a lesson from the events with which ho deals. 
In an altered edition of this by Pfltzer (Ntirnberg, 
1674) we first find the germ of Goethe's Mfcrgawt, 
the maiden whose fate is so tragically connected tf tb 
that of Faust, in the great drama of the Gorman 
poet. Gounod's opera Faust is not unworthy of 
Goethe’s wonderful poem on which it is b as ed . 

FAUSTINA : 1. The wife of the Emperor Anton- 
inus Pius j and 2, her daughter, who was afterwards 
mar ried to the Emperor Marcus Aurelias Antoninus. 
The historians of the period have intenpenedtbefar 
descriptions of the fionriahing state of the empire 
under these Antonin cs with scandalous an e odrtas of 
their wives. But in vindication of the younger 
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Furth^ who wan accused of the gromeat exoessea, 
It cannot 1m denied that her own husband Marcus 
AnroUm, who, by his excellent character, and his 
devotion to phuoeophy, obtained the surname of the 
philosopher, gave her the credit of being an exem- 
plary wife. Wieland has attempted to defend her 
against the invectives of the historians of the em- 
perors. 

7AYABT, Charles Simon, creator of the serio- 
comic open in France, bom 1710, was the son of a 
pastry-cook. Favart received part of his education 
at the college of Louis-le-Grand, and devoted him- 
self to poetical pursuits. His first poem — La France 
deli vr^e par la Puce lie d' Orleans, obtained the prize 
in the Jeux floraux. But his poetical reputation 
rests principally on his numerous productions for the 
opira aux Italian, and the comic opera. The latter, 
with which Favart was closely connected, was sup- 
pressed in 1745, through the intrigues of the former, 
which was jealous of its success; and Favart was 
obliged to assume the direction of a company of 
itinerant actors, which followed Marshal Saxe into 
Flamden. He also wrote, in conjunction with the 
Abbl Voisenon, a number of his best productions, in 
the composition of which Madame Favart also parti- 
cipated. The number of his works is very great; 
and many of them, as for instance Soliman 1L, or 
the Three Sultanesses, Ninette h la Cour, La Cher- 
cheuse d’Esprit, l’Astrologue de Village, &c., have 
been translated into foreign languages. He died, 
1702, at the advanced age of eighty-two years. Ori- 
ginal and lively ideas, graceful and natural expression 
of tender feeling, a skilful delineation of characters 
mostly rural, and a pure and easy diction in verse as 
well as prose, are the attributes of Favart’ s muse. 

FA VERS HAM, a municipal borough and Beaport 
of England, county Kent, on a branch of the Swale, 
45 muea E.8.B. of London. It consists principally 
of four spacious streets, with a market-place in the 
centre, and there are three suburbs, one of them on 
the opposite side of the creek. It has a handsome 
cruciform church, several large elementary and higher 
grade schools, a literary institute with a lecture-hall 
and reading-room, &c., a recreation ground, &c The 
chief manufactures are gunpowder, Roman and Port- 
land cement, bricks, and beer, and there is an oyster 
fishery. Vessels of 200 tons come up to the town, im- 
porting timber, iron, coal, &c., and exporting com, hops, 
fruit* wool, &c. Pop. (1891), 10,478; (1901), 11,290. 

FAWCETT, Henry, an English statesman and 
writer on economic science, son of Mr. W. Fawcett, 
a magistrate of Salisbury, was bom in that city in 
1888. He was educated at King’s College School, 
London, and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, of which 
he was elected a scholar; he graduated as seventh 
wrangler in 1856, and was then elected a fellow of 
his college. He took his M.A. degree in 1859. He 
was totally deprived of sight while out partridge 
shooting by the accidental diBoharge of a gun in 
September, 1858, but this did not prevent him from 
«nwfci»ining his studies, or indulging in the open-air 
exercise and healthy sport to which he had been for- 
merly aocustomed. He became an extensive con- 
tributor of articles on politics and political economy 
to various magazines and reviews, and his recognized 
ability procured for him the professorship of political 
economy at Cambridge in 1863. That year was also 
marked by the publication of his standard work, A 
of Political Economy, republished with ad- 
ditions in 1869 and 1874. He afterwards published 
Lectures on the Eoonomio Position of the British 
Labourer (1865), Pauperism, its Causes and Reme- 
dies (1871), Speeches on Some Current Political 
Questions (1878), Free Trade end Protection (1878), 
In combination with his wife (nde Millicent Garrett) 


a volume of essays and lectures on politiosl end ssd> 
nomical subjects (1872), end Labour end Warns 
(1884). He wes unsuccessful as a perUsm mK 
candidate for Southwark in 1860, OambridgeTlSftl 
and Brighton in 1868, but was returned far the km 
in 1865, and re-elected in 1868. His constituents 
rejected him at the general election of 1874, but 
Hackney accepted him several weeks later. On the 
formation of the Gladstone administration in 1880 
Fawcett was appointed postmaster -general, and in 
that capacity introduced many valuable reforms and 
new institutions, particularly in the money-order 
system, the savings-bank, annuities, and life insor- 
a nee provisions, the telegraph service^ reply post- 
cards, and the parcels post His death occurred at 
Cambridge on the 6th November, 1884. A Life of 
Henry Fawcett by Sir Leslie Stephen was published 
in 1885. 

FAWKES, Guy. See Gunpowder Plot. 

FAYAL, one of the Azores, Ion. 28° 41' w. ; lat. 
38° 31' n. It is of a circular form, about 10 miles in 
diameter, rising abruptly from the sea, reaching, in 
the centre, to the height of 3000 feet. The climate 
is good and the air alwayB mild and pure. The cold 
of winter is never felt, and the heat of Bummer is 
tempered by refreshing winds. It produces plenty 
of pasture for cattle; birds are numerous, and plenty 
of fish is caught on the coast. The chief place is 
Villa Horta, or Orta. The origin of tho island is 
volcanic. The Boil is very fertile. It produces, in 
abundance, wheat, maize, flax, and almost all the 
fruits of Europe. Oranges and lemons abound. It 
has an important commerce with Europe and Ame- 
rica. The population in 1890 was 58,921. 

FAYALITE, a mineral fouftd in the volcanic 
rocks of FayaL It is opaque, green or brown, some- 
times iridescent, and consists chiefly of ferrous silicate, 
but with small quantities of magnesia, lime, and the 
oxides of manganese, copper, lead, and aluminium. 
It is magnetic, fuses before the blowpipe, and is 
readily acted on by nitric acid. It has been met with 
also at different localities in Ireland. A substance 
closely resembling it has been formed artificially. 

FAYENCE. See Faience 

FAYETTE, Gknervl la. See Lafayette. 

FAYETTE, Marie Madeleine, Countess de la. 
See Lafayette. 

FAYETTEVILLE, a post town of North Caro- 
lina, capital of Cumberland county, near the west 
bank of the north-west branch of Cape Fear River. 
It has a pleasant and advantageous situation at the 
head of steamboat navigation. Pop. (1880), 8485; 
11890 ), 4222 . 

FAYOUM, Fa yum, or Fay-yum, a province of 
Egypt, on the west of the Nile, from which it is 
distant some 15 or 20 miles, being also about 40 
miles south-west of Cairo. It has an area of about 
500 square miles, occupies a depression, and forms a 
sort of oasis surrounded by the desert and watered 
by the Bahr-Yusuf (Joseph Canal), which conveys 
the water of the Nile through a gap of the moun- 
tains that here extend north and south on the west 
of the river valley. In its lowest portion lies 
Lake Birket-Karun or Birket-el-Kerun (the ancient 
McBris), the surface of which iB 180 feet below Bear 
level. The provinoe is irrigated by innumerable 
canals and water-courses, the superfluous waters 
finding their way to the lake, and presents a soane 
of extraordinary fertility, where are cultivated the 
sugar-cane, cotton, rice, olives, the vine, orange, and 
other fruits. It is connected by railway with Cairo, 
and light railways and roads have been constructed 
in the provinoe. The chief town is Medinet-el- 
Fayoum. The Fayoum contains the rains of nntient 
ArsinoS. Pop. (1897), 871,000. 
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nAXHER ALUM, m name given to native 
I ,il,ntnrt fnlrh**^ of aLaminium found in the United 
ffttllL In New Sooth Wales, and other 
Zw and to the doable sulphate of aluminium and 
EgBpJodnoedbj the weathering of pyxitifarouaahalee, 
and foundat Hurlet, in Scotland, and at various 
foreign hr* 11 * 1 — - Both eubetanoee crystallise in fine 
gbies, giving a feathery appearance to the rook in 
w h£oh they occur. 

FEATHERS, the form which the dermal append- 
ages ass ume in birds, agreeing in mode of develop- 
ment, but differing in form from hairs and scales. 
The parts of a feather, such as that of which a quill- 
pen ii made, are the axis (tcapus) and the lateral ap- 
pendages. The scapus consists of a hollow cylinder or 
quill (calamus), and a four-sided solid portion ( rachis ). 
On either side of the rachis are the barbs, and these, 
with the rachis, make up the vans ( vexillum ) of the 
feather. The barbs are flat plates attached so that 
their pla-nes are at right angles to the axis of the 
shaft On the edges of the barbs are set the barbulcs, 
which interlock with those of adjacent barbs, and 
thus give strength to the vane. The calamus has 
an aperture at its lower end, and another on the 
under side, where the calamus joins the rachis, the 
latter being grooved from this point to the tip. The 
feather is developed on a papilla which is grooved 
vertically and transversely, these grooves being the 
moulds in which the horny matter of shaft and barbs 
respectively is deposited, the tubular barrel being the 
sheath of the papilla, which communicates with the 
interior of the growing feather by the lower opening 
of the calamus, just as the pulp of a growing tooth 
receives nourishment from the papilla by an orifice 
in the tip of the fang. Usually the mould of the 
feather is only on one Bide of the papilla ; but when 
it is present on both sides the feather has an after- 
shaft (hyporachis), which is usually smaller than the 
chief vane. The description just given is that of a 
contour-feather or penna, as in the wing or tail. A 
plumule of down consists of a vane with a very 
small shaft; a penno-plumule has a larger shaft; and 
a JUoplume has a veiy small vane on a long slender 
shaft, in these three kinds, which are protective, and 
take no part in flight, the barbs are not fastened 
together. The feathers of birds are periodically 
changed. This is called moulting. When feathers 
have reached their full growth they become dry, and 
only the tube, or the vascular substance which it con- 
tains, continues to absorb moisture or fat. When, there- 
for^ part of a feather is out off, it does not grow out 
•gain, and a bird whose wings have been clipped 
r emain s in that situation till the next moulting sea- 
son, when the old stumps are shed, and new feathers 
grow out If, however, the stumps are pulled out 
■ooner (by which operation the bird suffers nothing), 
the feathers will be renewed in a few weeks. The 
powder down patches of the heron are plumules which 
break off into powder as they are developed. The 
inhabitants of the high northern latitudes use the 
■kins of several sorts of water-fowls, with the fea- 
thers on, as clothing. The Greenlander makes use 
of the eider-duck, wearing the feathers next to the 
body, and thus endures the extreme cold of his di- 
n ***e. The ancient Mexicans formed various kinds 
of pictures, in the manner of mosaic, from the splen- 
did f eather s of the humming-bird; but they were ne- 
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of commerce; particularly those of the 
h— 1 ewan, peacock, goose, for plumes, | 
ocn “ Mi *H bads, pens, &c. Geese are plucked in 
parts of Great Britain five times in the year; 
,WM I >n * many of them die by this bar- 
y°***M*Mn . Those feathers that are brought 
Somersetshire are esteemed ^ bes^ and those 


m 

from Ireland the wont The best method of smfaw 
feathers is to lay tham in a room exposed to the jam 
•qd when dried to pat them in bags and beat Emm 
wall wi th poles , to get off the dirt 
FEATHERS, Composition oh Festhea have 
been often analyftd, bat few bodies of ddinRe dir- 
ector have been obtained from The whtii 

feath e r consists of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, axygm* 
and sulphur, and both when acted on by strong 
acids, and when distilled destructively, yields the de- 
composition products of protein compounds in general. 
The feathers of some birds nnnfadn silica in ooxuddar- 
able proportion, while the red spots on the wings of 
the turaco have been shown to copper. The 

colouring matters in other cases are of organic origin, 
but very l ittle i s known about them. 

FEBRICULA. See Fever. 

FEBRUARY, from the Roman goddess Ftbrim 
or Februa, who presided over the purifications (toe 
example, for lying in), and is sometimes confounded 
with Juno. It is the second month in the year, and 
has twenty-eight days, exoept in leap-year, when it 
has twenty-nine. This latter number of days it had 
originally among the Romans, until the senate de- 
creed that the seventh month should bear the name 
of Augustus, when a day was taken from February 
and added to August to make it equal to July In 
number of days. In this month the Romans held a 
feast called Februalia or Lupercalia, which lasted 
from the 18th to the 28th of February, and in which 
purifications were practised by the living; and a kind 
of expiatory sacrifices offered for the dead. 

FECAMP, a town, France, in the department of 
Seine-Inf&ieure, at the mouth of a stream of the 
same name, 23 miles north-east of Havre. It stretches 
along a narrow hollow, inclosed by two parallel ranges 
of hills, and has a parish church, which originally be- 
longed to the famous abbey of Fecamp, a school of 
hydrography, manufactures of cotton, linen, and wool- 
len goods, sugar-works, tanneries, building-yarde, 
several mills, a valuable fishery, and a spacious har- 
bour with deep water and good anchorage. The 
town was celebrated for its herring fishery as early 
as the thirteenth century. Pop. (1896), 18,679. 

FECULA, a name applied to all kinds of starch, 
or, generally, to the matter which subsides from oold 
water in which vegetable substances have been 
washed after being bruised or rasped. See STAEOH. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Federal Is de- 
rived from the Latin faedus , a league, treaty, cove- 
nant, and applied to the governments of confedera- 
tions, which consist of several united sovereign states, 
as, for instance, the Swiss Republic^ the United 
States of North America, Mexico, Sto.. The degree 
to which such states give up their individual rights 
as sovereign bodies may be very different. That, the 
old German Empire was a confederation u nd e r a 
bead, and yet one member of it might wage war with 
another ; whilst the different members of the United 
States have given up, among other things, all politi- 
cal power in so far as it relates to foreign affairs. Is 
the Swiss Confederation the different members art 
allowed to conclude treaties with foreign powers, If 
they are not expressly prohibited by the constitution. 
It must be observed that every confederation has 
not a federal government, because sometime* a 
confederation consists merely of a union between a 
number of states, not stricter than a treaty, defen- 
sive and offensive, between two states, as, for instance, 
the former Germanic Confederation. 

FEE, or feudum, in law, properly signifies an in- 
heritable estate in land, held of wins superior, or 
lord ; and in this sense it is distinguished from aUtdi- 
tm, which is land held by absolute ownership Itis 
the theory of the English law that all the lands si the 
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kMn, exoep t ihe royal domains, are held in fee, 
or by a tenure, of some superior lord, the absolute or 
aBbalal pr o per ty being only in the king, so that all 
the tenures are strictly feudal This was a very 
significant praotid# doctrine while the feudal system 
flourished in Europe in all its vigohr; and the rem- 
nants of it are still blended, in a greater or less de- 
gree, in the land titles, hut rather as a theoretical 
doctrine, from which certain inferences are drawn, 
than a plain, direct, practical fact; for the property 
of the proprietor in land held in fee- simple, in Eng- 
land, is as absolute, to all intents and purposes, as 
where the land titles are allodial, there being no 
practical or theoretical doctrine of a tenure, or hold- 
ing under a superior. In all countries property in 
lands, as well as chattels, is derived through the laws, 
and is guaranteed by the government; and univer- 
sally the property, in both lands and chattels, reverts 
to the government, in case of there being no person 
who can claim it, either as an heir or purchaser; 
though, in respect to personal property, the govern- 
ment doee not always avail itself of the nght, but 
grants the property to persons who find it, in certain 
cases. But this right to inherit, or succeed to pro- 
perty, in the absence of all other claimants who have 
any right, is not what is meant by the theoretical, 
abstract property which the king is supposed to have 
in all the lands of the kingdom, but of which be can- 
not now avail himself, in respect to a great p irt of 
them, to any practical purpose whatever. 

The amplest estate is that of a fee-simple, and 
such an estate can be had only in property that is in- 
heritable and of a permanent nature ; for we speak 
of a fee-simple in lands and franchises, but never in 
shipa or goods. Though tenements are said to be 
iiossessed In fee-simple, yet this is in reference to the 
land, which includes thmgs attached to it; but if one 
puts a building upon another’s land by his permis- 
sion, the building is his personal property, in which 
he cannot have a fee-simple; but if he puts it on his 
own land, he then may have a fee-simple in the land 
and tenement, considered as one subject. A fee- 
simple is the estate out of which other lesser estates 
are said to be carved; as a fee -conditional, such as a 
fee-tail (Bee Entails) and a base fee, which is also, 
in effect, a conditional fee; as if lands be granted to 
certain persons, tenants of D, who are to have the 
lands only as long as they continue to be tenants of 
D: this is a base fee. A conveyance to a grantee 
and his heirs generally, and without qualification, 
gives a fee-simple; but if the estate be limited to 
oertain heirs, or limited in time, or have any condi- 
tion or qualification which may defeat or terminate 
it, it is something less than a fee-simple. 

FEEJEE. See Fui. 

FEELING- is properly a synonym for sensation, 
or that state of oonsciousness which results from the 
application of a stimulus to the extremity of some 
sensory nerve. It thus includes all the senses which 
are reducible to modifications of touch. But popu- 
larly feeling is restricted to wbat is known as com- 
mon sensation, or the sensibility of the general sur- 
face of the body to impressions produoed by touch, as 
well as to the sensitiveness of oertain organs, as the 
periosteum of bone. Feeling in this sense is diffused 
over the whole surface, and in man the different im- 
pressions by contact are apprehended by oertain 
s tru c tur es with which the extremities of the nerves 
are connected, these auxiliaries being most numerous 
on the most sensitive parts as the finger-tips, sad the 
lines where skin and xnuooua membrane pass into 
each other. These struc t u re s are papilla or oonioal 
elevations of the derma in which tne nerves end, 
and which are tidily supplied with blood-vessels. 
Touch ooiptisolefl are enlargements of the sheath of 


the nerve whioh surround Its extremity. Ttaeh fa 
rarely exercised without another impresmon, the sense 
resistance, or the muscular sense, being called into 
play. The feeling possessed by periosteum and bona 
when injured, is manifested as pain, but of other fan. 
pressions equally powerful we are not conscious. 
Thus Impressions made on the terminal filaments of 
the sympathetic system do not manifest themselves 
as pain which we can localize, unless the injury fa 
very severe, as in some diseases of the intestines. 
Many disturbances of internal organs manifest them- 
selves only by ‘sympathetic' phenomena, as pain in 
the shoulder when the liver is irritated, in the aim 
when the heart is affected, and the like. Special ap- 
paratus is not essential to the exercise of oommon 
sensation, though it may help in the analysis of im- 
pressions. Thus some of the lower animals, as Proto- 
zoa, in which hitherto no organs have been detected, 
respond to impressions by contact. Here there fa 
neither afferent nerve to carry impressions inwards, 
nor a centre to reoeive impressions and transmit the 
appropriate stimulus, nor efferent nerves to convey 
that stimulus. The reflex act of withdrawing from 
contact, as does the foot of the sleeper when it fa 
touched, cannot in the animal, however, be put down 
as the result of displacement of the granules and 
fluids of which its body is composed, though in the 
sensitive-plant and sundew the shrinking under irri- 
tation is due to as purely a mechanical operation 
as the drooping of hygrometric moss in drought, its 
erecting itself when moisture is applied. 

FEITH, Rhynvis, one of the first modern poets of 
Holland, and with Bilderdyk the restorer of degen- 
erated Dutch poetry, was bom at Zwoll in Over- 
Yssel, in 1753 He early displayed the happiest 
talents for poetry, and, after having studied law at 
Leyden, resided from 1770 in his native city, and 
pursued his favourite studies He was made burgo- 
master, and afterwards receiver at the admiralty 
college in Zwoll, but did not cease to cultivate the 
art of poetry, and to enrich Dutch literature by ex- 
cellent works. Several of his works obtained prizes 
from the literary societies of Holland. The Poetical 
Society of Leyden awarded to him the two first prizes 
for two j>oems in memory of Admiral Ruyter. He 
tried his powers in almost every department of poetry. 
In his earlier years he was too much inclined to the 
pensive and sentimental style of Bellamy (which see). 
It predominates particularly in his romance Ferdin- 
and and Cons tan tia (1785), and, through his example, 
has for a long time prevailed in Holland. His Grave 
(Het Graf, 1792) is the first distinguished didactic 
poem since the revival of Dutch poetry. This poem, 
with a good plan, with many excellent passages, and 
charming melody, has also too much of the melan- 
choly character. His Old Age (De Ouderdom, 1802) 
is free from this fault, but has no definite plan. 
Among his lyric poems, Oden en Gediohten (Amst 
1798), three vols., are several hymns and odes dis- 
tinguished for great elevation and feeling. His ode 
on Ruyter is very celebrated. He also made that 


he gave a better form to Haren's celebrated poem 
De Geuzeu (Les Gueux, The Beggars), the wpijo* 
of which is the foundation of Dutch freedom. Hu 
poetical Letters to Sophia on Kant’s Philosophy 
(Brieven aan Sophie over de Kantiaansche Wlfsbe- 
geerte, Amsterdam 1805) are a feeble eff ort of W* 
old age. Among his prose works, his Letters on 
different Subjects of Literature (six vols. 178 4) y 
distinguished, and contributed much to tfas dfanswjj' 
stion of good taste, by their finished style snd «**•*' 
lent criticisms. 
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jBLANTTX, or Filahichi (•note* Oomtix), a 
l-j fn the island of Majorca, in ft mountain valley, 
«8 ua> <* It is ft Tory ancient but 

well-built place, consisting of several aquares and 
roacious ftreeta, and hae a pariah church, town-house, 
gyp i ^o ol ^ and an hospital On an adjoining height 
igan ancient Moorish oi»tle,withsubterranean vaults. 
Manufact ures: linen and woollen goods, brandy, and 
rope*. Trade: rioe, coffee, sugar, wine, brandy, fruit, 

Seattle. Pop. (1897), 11,372. 

FKLIOUDI (ancient, Pkamicv$a\ one of the Lip- 
arf Idea, off the north ooaet of Sicily, 10 miles west 
of It ia about 9 miles in circuit, presents to 

the sea bold and rugged cliffs of basalt, and has three 
lofty summits, evidently produced by an extinct vol- 
cano. The soil is both fertile and well cultivated. 

F0 £ irrrn At This family, which contains the most 
characteristic members of die order Carnivora, con- 
tains only one genus, Felis, which is divided into 
several subgenera. The characters of the family are : 
the possession of a slender, extremely flexible body, 
of great muacular power; the limbs are five-toed, the 
thumb of the anterior limbs not reaching the ground; 
the skull is relatively short, the facial portion much 
shortened, very broad, and giving, by its capacious 
zygomatic arches, abundant space for the powerful 
muscles which move the lower jaw. The incisors 
are three in number on each side, above and below; 
the powerful canines are trenchant on both edges, 
and are sometimes grooved; the premolars are three 
above and two below, the molars one above and 
below — in all, thirty teeth. The premolars are 
laterally compressed, the third upper tooth, the car- 
nassial, or sectorial premolar, having only a minute 
inner tuberdo. All are digitigrade. The divisions, 
aa given by Caros, are: — Subgenus 1. Fclii. Claws 
retractile; limbs low; tail as long as the body. A. 
Old World forms, a Lions (F. Ito). Colour uni- 
form; a mane. Africa and Western Aria, b Tigers 
(F. tigru). No mane; body striped. Whole of 
Asia, from the Altai and Amoor to Java and the 
Caucasus, c Leopards (F. pardus). Large species, 
with spots or rings, and round pupils. Africa and 
South Asia, d Serval {F. aerval). Small spotted 
species. South Africa, e Cats (F. coUut). Small, 
not spotted, sometimes striped; pupils elliptic ver- 


tical B. New World forms, a Leonine. Colour 
uniform; no mane. Puma (F. concolor ). b Leopard- 
is®* Jaguar (F. onca ). — Subgenus 2. CynaUurui. 
Claws not quite retractile. Hair on neck and 
between shoulders, long, manelike. Cheetah {F. 
jvbata). Africa and South Asia. — Subgenus 8. 
h**- With ear-tufts and short tails. A. Old 
World forms. Caracal (F. caracal) and chaos. 
South Asia and Africa. B. New World forms. 
Ca nadian lynx {R canadermt). Bed oat (Rfarci- 
«to). Bay lynx {R ruftu ) — all in North America. 
The family was represented in tertiary times by the 
cave tiger (F. tpelea ); an American species (F. proto* 
PJ sn Indian {F. crutata). Machairodu*, 
enormous sabre-like upper canine, ranged 
Dwomiooene to pleistocene times in Europe. 

JTML Ajrromus or Claudius, procurator of 
Jadsa andjbeetfanan of the Emperor Claudius, is de- 
by Tacitus as unscrupulous and profligate both 
™Us pttbHeead private conduct, and was living in 
5™ery with Brasilia, wife of Adana, king of 
. * ^ PanTs discourse ‘of righteousness, tem- 
ju dgment tooome’ (Acts xdv. 25) made 
trim hla. He was recalled ajx 02, and narrowly 

mjx. Mabopi SStow, > dbtfagnMud Bo- 
■»^w^it,wha«ohnoBd Chriteteotty, mi wrote 


an excellent defence of it in a dialogue antilied 
Octavius. The period whan he flourished Is unoar- 
tain, some making it as early as the reign of Manns 
Aurelius, while others make it as late as that of 
Diocletian. The purity of the T style, and some 
of the al lu s ion s to the existing st a t e of the Qhunfct 
would teem to favour the earlier date; hut it ia Mt 
easy to set aside the direct testimony of Jerome 
who, in a regular list of Christian writen, plaoes him 
between Tertullian and Cyprian, thus fixing tbs 
period to about aj>. 280. The Octavius has been 
translated into most European languages. 

FELLAH. See Egypt. 

FELLATAHS, Foulahb, or Fulahh, a remark- 
able African raoe of the negro type, the original 
locality of which ia unknown, but which Is now 
widely diffused throughout the Sudan, where they 
form a kind of ruling aristocracy. The states or 
kingdoms of Senegal-Futa, Futa-Jalon, Haussa, Bo- 
koto, &a, are in tiaeir hands, and they thus extend 
from Senegsmbia eastward to Lake Tchad. Though 
of the negro family, they differ widely in their phy- 
sical characteristics from that raoe, having neither 
their deep jet colour, crisped hair, flat nose, nor thick 
lips. In person they are decidedly handsome, and 
mostly of a light copper colour; features regular and 
rood, mouths small, European lips, and noses inclin- 
ing to aquiline; hair soft and silky, well-defined 
black eyebrows, long eyelashes, and fine black eyes: 
tall, well proportioned, and of erect and graceful 
figure; some of the young women are very good- 
looking, and would be considered beautiful even in 
Europe. They are shrewd and intelligent; possess 
great influence in the districts where they reidde; are 
extremely active, polished, and insinuating in their 
manners, and said to possess great bravery and par- 
severance. They are not very much addicted to trade 
or agriculture, leaving these chiefly to the subject 
peoples. They are mostly Mohammedans, to which 
religion they became converts about 400 years ago. 
They wear great numbers of greegrees or amulets, 
composed of paper of all sizes, upon which portions 
of the Koran are transcribed, and covered with silver 
popper, or leather. 

FELLENBEB.G, Philip Emahuil vox, the foun- 
der of the institution for the improvement of educa- 
tion and agriculture at Hofwyl, in the canton of 
Berne, in Switzerland, was born in 1771. His father 
was a man of patrician rank, of the dty of Bara* 
and, in consequence, a member of the government. 
His mother, a great-granddaughter of the celebrated 
Admiral Van Tromp, appears to have been distin- 
guished no leas for enlarged benevolenoe than for 
sincere piety, and to have exerted an important in- 
fluence on his character and usefulness. The yearn 
1795-98 he spent in travelling over France and Ger- 
many, visiting in preference the villages, sad chiefly 
devoting his attention to the material, intellectual, 
and moral condition of the agricultural cla ss e s He 
became convinced that the cause of all the exis ting 
poverty and misery was the abeenoe of sound and 
rational instruction, and that the remedy lay in 
combining with a sound general e duc a tion special 
training lor the pupil's future trade. On his retime 
to Berne he held for a short time an important muni- 
cipal appointment, which he resigned in ocsiaaqneusa 
ofthe Illiberal policy of the government, and devoted 
himself to the improvement of the social and intellec- 
tual welfare of the peasantry . For thkpnnwaa na 
purchased the estate of Hofwyl, and c atiHi a M ■» 
onaivalv an institution for instructing the chfldna fit 


the product of thair labour waaauflWm»t^teoor«lfci 
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OTpwm of their education. Fellenberg’s scheme 
mait fint ridiculed by his o ountrym en, and looked 
upon lor a time witib tome cnapioion by the govern- 
moat; bat it vm not long until ita beneficial reeulta 
attracted even tta attention of foreign governments. 
Al e xand er L of Russia oonferred upon the philan- 
thropist the decoration of St Vladimir, and sent 
eeven young nobles to be educated at his institution. 
Several foreign princes visited the establishment, and 
founded institutions on a similar plan. Fellenberg 
died in 1844. The Fellenberg institutions still exist, 
though on a less extensive scale, and are partly 
carried on bv his descendants. 

FELLOR the circular wooden run, or one of the 
tegmenta thereof, which, with the addition of a nave 
an d spo kes, make the wheel of a carriage. 

FELLOWS, Sib Ohablxs, traveller and anti- 
quarian, was born in 1799, at Nottingham. Without 
any claims to classical attainments, he collected with 
his unassisted means a vast amount of material for 
the learned to labour upon. He first explored the 
valley of the Xanthus in Lycia, in 1838, and dis- 
covered the remains of the two cities Xanthus, the 
Lycian capital, and Teos. Under the auspices of the 
trustees of the British Museum he made further ex- 
plorations in 1839 and 1841, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing the marbles now in the Lycian saloon of the 
Museum. He was knighted by the queen in 1845. 
He passed the latter years of his life chiefly in the 
pursuit of agriculture in the Isle of Wight, and died 
in 1860. His principal works are Travels and Re- 
searches in Asia Minor, and Coins of Ancient Lycia 
before the Rei gn of Alexander. 

FELLOWSHIP, an honourable position in some 
universities which entitles the holder, called a fellow, 
to an annual stipend for a certain period. Formerly 
the value of some of the fellowships at Oxford and 
Cambridge was as high as £500, and even £800, but 
great changes have reoently been made in the number 
and emoluments of the fellows at both universities. 
The fellows are graduates, occupying apartments in 
the college to which they belong ana having certain 
privileges aa to oommons or meals. At Cambridge 
there are in all about 400 fellowships, some of the 
colleges having as many as fifty or sixty attached to 
them. The average annual value is from £150 to 
£260 the latter sum being fixed as the maximum. 
The tenure of a fellowship is now limited to six 
yean, but it may be prolonged under certain con- 
ditions. By recent statutes prepared for Oxford 
there are now two classes of fellowships, ordinary 
and tutorial The emoluments of an ordinary fellow- 
ship are £200 a year, those of a tutorial fellowship 
usually £800. New fellows are generally elected b; 
the head of the oollege to which they belong an! 
the fellows. There are also fellows oonnected with 
Dublin University holding a similar position to those 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and in recent years a few 
have been attached to the Scotch universities, though 
their position is neoessarily somewhat different. 

FELO DE SE (Latin, a felon of himself), in law, 
a person that, being of sound mind and of the age of 
discretion, deliberately oauses his own death. The 
laws have considered voluntary suicide a crime, and, 
as they oould not reach the criminal himself, have 
inflicted a punishment on his friends and relatives, 
by ordering that his bpdy should have an ignominious 
burial But aa no person of unsound mind is sup- 
posed to be capable of committing a crime, provision 
was made for a trial by a ooroner’s inquest or jury, 
which, being summoned lor the purpose, pronounoad 
whether the deoeaeed killed himself, and also decided 
whether be eras of sound mind and capable of bring 
a /do dt » «, within the meaning of the law. As, 
however, the punishment in this ease was strongly 


repugnant to the feelings of humanity, and the jnron 
were more disposed to compassionate the relatives of 
a man who had oommitted such an act than toinflfei 
an additional misfortune upon them, they most fa. 
qnently, and, indeed, almost uniformly, gave a verdict 
of insanity, so that it had become a very general 
sentiment that the act of deliberate suioide was iti elf 
proof of an unsound mind. Another reason for this 
proceeding was, that by the laws of England a fdo 
de « forfeited ail his personal property to the king— 
another punishment on his survivors which the jnron 
would very naturally be led, by the same sentiments 
of humanity, to avert. The law was accordingly, for 
the most part, inoperative, as well as inhuman and 
unjust; and, in England, the barbarous mode of 
burying the felon’s body at four cross-ways, with a 
stake driven through it, was abolished by 4 Geo. IV. 
cap. lii ; and by 83 and 84 Vick cap. xxiiL forfeiture 
of property for the offence was abolished. 

FELONY, in law, a term originally applied ap- 
parently to those crimes which were punished by 
forfeiture of lands and goods to the crown, in addi- 
tion to any other punishment prescribed by law. As 
so used it was distinguished from a misdemeanour , 
which was an offence that did not entail forfeiture 
as part of the penalty. Since the abolition of for- 
feiture of goods for felony by an aot passed in 1870, 
this distinction no longer holds^ and the word cannot 
now be said to have any very definite meaning in 
law. It may be applied to crimes entailing capital 
punishment, as well as to others for which capital 
punishment is not inflicted; as suicide is called s 
felony , and the self-murderer a felon, though it is an 
offence for which, from the nature of the case, the 
felon himself could never be jfauBhed. As to the 
offence known as treason-felony , see that article. 

FELSPAR This name was formerly given to 
the white, pink, or red mineral whioh is an abundant 
constituent of granite, gneiss, and other rocks, and 
which was supposed to be a distinot and independent 
substance. Further inquiry has proved that there 
are several kinds of minerals partaking of the same 
characters, and so the name haa been transferred 
from the mineral to the natural family to which it 
belongs. The minerals comprised under this title 
are distinguished partly by their chemical composi- 
tion, partly by their crystalline form. They all 
consist of silicate of aluminium combined with the 
silicates of calcium, sodium, or potassium ; but it is 
seldom that analysis shows a potash felspar which 
does not contain soda. The felspars have been di- 
vided into the orthodase, or potash-felspar group; 
cligodase, or soda-felspar group ; to which some add 
anorthite , or lime-felspar group, the different varieties 
being merely mixtures of the others. In the first 
which includes adularia, amazon-stone, perthite, and 
loxoolase, the potash varies from 16 down to 4 per 
cent, the soda rising from nothing in adularia to 10 
per oeut in loxoolase ; in the second, whioh inriudse 
albite and oligodase, with their varieties, the soda 
rises to 12 per oenk, and lime takes the place of pot- 
ash; in the third, in whioh is comprised andesm, 
labradorite, bytownite, and anorthite, with their va- 
rieties, the lime rises from 6 per oenk to 20 in anor- 
thite, while the eoda falls from 8 per oenk in andasin 
to 1 per oenk in anorthite. With regard to the pro* 
portion of silioa there appears to be a gradation, but 
whether it is as regular as some mineralogists aim® 
is open to question, particularly as the faemuho 
assigned even to the best known and motf import*®* 
■pedes do not quite tally. The gradation referred to 
is exhibited by anorthite, oontafning flBiQe 
dorite SSiOaenderin 4SiO* oUgoo Urn 5 SIO*, end 
albite 6810* in combination with 1 combining p* 0 " 
portion of alkaline base and 1 of alnrnhus the Itiae 
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felspars of course showing a doubled formula. From 
thessoharaoten Urn frispaw hare been further char- 
g^tarieed m basic, or containing exoesa of metallic 
oxide, suoh as saorthite; and add, or containing 
ozoess of silica, snoh as albite and orthoolase. 

The felspars axe further distinguished by their 
ory rtriline form. The potash -felspar or orthoolase 
belongs to the monoolinlo system, the soda-felspar 
or oligoclase, and the lime-felspar or anorthite, to 
the triolinio system. The two last divisions have 
been included under the term plagiodase. All the 
members of this family have a specific gravity between 
2*4 and 2 8; hardness 6 to 7 ; vitreous or pearly lustre; 

‘ opaque, but sometimes translucent. They fuse with 
difficulty, if at all, before the blowpipe, are not dis- 
solved by the ordinary mineral acids, but are decom- 
posed by hydrofluoric acid, and by digestion in car- 
bonic acid water, whioh removes the alkali and disin- 
tegrates the mineral, producing clay or kaolin. The 
colour varies from gray and white, through different 
shades of pink to red; some have an iridescent or 
chatoyant appearance, or are green with silvery 
spangles, while others are yellow with golden spangles. 

The felspars, especially orthoolase and oligoclase, 
are among the most important rock-forming minerals. 
They occur abundantly in granites and metamorphic 
rooks, and iu all traps and basalts. In these rooks 
the felspar is mingled confusedly with the other con- 
stituents, or it forms imbedded crystals. In the hol- 
lows of granite, however, where the crystals have room 
to develop, large crystals quite separate, except the 
part by whioh they adhere to the wall of the cavity, 
are met with. The mineral is used for various pur- 
poses; the finer kinds, especially adularia or moonstone, 
amazon-stone, avanturine or sunstone, and labradorite 
being used either for jewelry or for making orna- 
ments, while ordinary felBpar is utilized in the pre- 
paration of porcelain glaze. See separate articles. 

FELSTED, or Felbtead, a village of England, 
in Essex, 5^ miles west by south of Braintree, well 
known for its celebrated school founded in the six- 
teenth century by Richard Lord Riche, and at which 
Isaac Barrow and the sons of Oliver Cromwell were 
educated. Pod. (1891), 1859. 

FELT, a fabric formed from wool, or wool and 
hair or fur, by rolling, beating, and pressure, generally 
with the use of lees or size. The process of felting 
is similar to that of fulling. The fibres of fur, hair, 
or wool are rough in one direction only, and thus 
they can glide among each other in such a way that 
when the mass is agitated the anterior extremities 
elide forward in advance of the body, or poeterior 
half of the hair, and serve to entangle and contract 
the whole mass together. Articles of felt, such as 
rugs, carpets, tents, and caps, have been made from 
remote antiquity, and are still made and widely 
used among various Asiatic peoples. In Europe 
and America felt cloths ere also made for several 
purposes, the finer kinds especially for carpets and 
table-coven, whioh may be dyed or printed and 
finished in various ways. In the maohinery by 
whioh felt fabrios are prodooed, rollers with a rub- 
hing and oscillating movement have generally an 
important action. The materials commonly used 
for frit hats are the furs of the rabbit and other 
an im als, and the wool of sheep. The latter ma- 
employed for common and medium hats, only 
toe finer frit hats being made from fur. The fur is 
Pj& through a blowing-machine in order to separate 
nitaUe from unsuitable hairs, and the former are 
t“®n subjected to the action of the forming-machine. 
~ far is weighed out in single-hat quantities, 
end by nwai of this machint is blown on to a 
fijfatolad cooper oone revolving on a vertical axis. 
•V ™>dra wfcg the air by an air-pomp from within 


tbs oone so as to oanss a current, the fl bra aso mdb 
to adhere to it and form a loose felt ooattam bate 
meantime kept moist When the ocatingis com- 
plete another oopper cone is tightly fitted over ft» 
and the mass is dipped into ml^nrio acid and sub- 
jected to prooemee calculated to make the frit firmer. 
The hat is next reduoed to the proper rise by twist- 
ing and compressing processes. Soft hats and hard 
ones of oourse require somewhat different treatment, 
but both require to be stiffened. Water-proqfing Is 
employed in stiffening woollen hats, but for the finer 
hats spirit-proofing is adopted. Water-proof stiffen- 
ing is formed from rosin, gum, borax, soda, and 
shellac, but in the other form alcohol or methylated 
spirit is used along with shellao. The hats, altar 
being stiffened, are dyed. They now undergo the 
operation of blocking in order to give them their 
proper shape, and they are then stored again. Press- 
ing, finishing, trimming, shaping, and vriuring (ap- 
plication of a velvet pad to the surfaoe) oomplete the 
list of operations. The nap, or outer portion of the 
fur, is raised if required. Coarse varieties of frit 
are used for oovering steam boilers and cylinders, 
steam-pipes, and otherwise as non-oonductors. As- 
phalted felt is a coarse felt saturated with pitch, 
asphalt, or ooal-tar, and used for oovering sheds and 
other buildings, and a superior kind called inodorous 
felt is used for lining damp walls. Another kind Is 
asbestos felt. 

FELTHAM, or Felltham, Owen, an English 
author, was born about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and was descended o? a respectable 
family in Suffolk. He resided for some time iu the 
family of the Earl of Thomond, was in oomfortable 
circumstances, had strong royaliBt sympathies, was 
well known to the literary men of his time, and 
published a work of great merit, entitled. Resolves, 
Divine, Political, and Moral. This book went through 
twelve editions by the year 1709. He died at Great 
Billing, Northampton, in 1668. 

FELTRE, a town in Northern Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Belluno, about 44 miles n.n.w. from Venice. 
Feltre has a fine oathedraL Pop. 4000. 

FELUCCA, a long, narrow vessel, generally un- 
decked, of light draught, and rigged with large lateen 
sails. They also carry from eight to twelve large oars. 
They are common in the Mediterranean. 

FEME COVERT, in law, signifies a married 
woman, in contradistinction to a feme cole, or single 
woman. See Husband and Wife. 

FEMERN, an island of Prussia, in the province of 
Sohles wig- Holstein, off the north-east ooast of Hol- 
stein, from whioh it is separated by the narrow and 
shallow Femersund; length, about 12 miles; breadth, 
8 miles. It is vexy flat, and has a marshy, fertile 
soil In the north and west parts are several lagoons. 
It has four lighthouses. The principal town is 
Burg. The inhabitants are ohieflv agriculturists 
and fishers. Large quantities of stockings art 
knitted for exp ortatio n. Pop. 10,000. 

FEMGERICHTE, Fehmoeeichte, or VmrvoiB- 
iohte, were criminal oourts of Germany in tbs 
middle ages, whioh took the place of the regular 
administration of justioe (then fallen into decay! 
especially in criminal cases. These oourts originated, 
and had their ohief jurisdiction in Westphdia'* ana 
their proceedings were conducted with the most pro- 
found secrecy. Similar courts arc said to have been 
first instituted by Charlemagne, but this istoobaUj 
erroneous, and no explicit account rf wmia wauto 
earlier than the thirteenth century. The total want 
of the means of procuring justios in a *»guar 
enabled them to obtain, especially after thc faP of 
Henry the L km (1182), organisation and uUnh* 
authority. When the Booby of Saxony was dksolvud, 
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the Arah M s ho p of Ootognt raodved Eager and Wert* 
pb l l * under the name of a duchy. It may hare been 
at that time^ that, in oonsequenoe of the oomplete 
dborder In tike administration of jnstioe, these secret, 
or, as they styled themselves, free tribunals, came 
Into active operation, in the plaoe of the oourts which 
had hitherto been held by the bishops or royal com- 
missaries Man rtgix). Amidst the general distrac- 
tions which were then prevalent in Germany, it was 
not difficult for them to aoquire a tremendous autho- 
rity, while they might, at the same time, produce 
some benefidal results ; and the emperors afterwards 
Increased this authority, by availing themselves at 
times of the Fcmgerickte to promote their own de- 
signs, and to intimidate by their means powerful 
nobles. In process of time, however, they degene- 
rated, and no longer confined themselves to law and 
precedent, so that the secrecy in which they envel- 
oped themselves only served as a cloak to their crim- 
inal purposes. The great number of their members 
who were dispersed everywhere made it easy for 
them to extend their influence through all Germany. 
In any German state the man who had a complaint 
against his neighbour, which oould not be sustained 
before the ordinary judges, betook himself to a 
Westphalian tribunal. These secret tribunals were 
most terrible in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. It is therefore by no means surprising that so 
many voices were raised against them, and that in 
1461 various princes and cities of Germany, as well 
as the Swiss Confederates, united in a league to en- 
able all persons to obtain justice by their means, and 
to prevent any from Beeldng it from the secret tribu- 
nals. Particular estates likewise obtained from the 
emperor letters of protection against the violenoe of 
the Westphalian tribunals. The emperors themselves 
went no further than to make some unavailing at- 
tempts to introduce improvements into the constitu- 
tion of the Marat tribunals. These were bold enough, 
however, to oppoee themselves to the emperors. Their 
influence was not entirely destroyed until the publio 
peace {Landfriedt) was established in Germany, and 
an amended form of trial and penal judicature was 
Introduced. The last Femgencht was held at Zell, 
In the year 1668. Beyond the limits of Westphalia 
there were Fcmgerickte in Lower Saxony and other 
German states ; but they had an authority far lees 
extensive, and their jurisdiction was oonfined to a 
Bruited circle. 

i In oonsequenoe of the secrecy in which these tri- 
bunals were enveloped, little is known of their in- 
ternal organisation. The chief officer, who was 
generally a prince or oount, had the supreme direc- 
tion of the court, the jurisdiction of which ooopriped 
other free tribunals. The president of the Morel td- 
bsBMl MM celled the Freigraf (free counts fbrfn ti$y 
times thOM who administered jnstioe in the prerinoes 
In the kWi name were denominated covntt). His as- 
sociates, who concurred in and executed the se nte n ce , 
wore called Freiechdffcn, their sessions Freidinge, 
and theirplaoe of meeting FreutiM (free bench car 
court). The Frtitckltfen, who were appointed by 
the ocmnts, were scattered through all the provinces 
and dtiee of Germany. It is oomputed that their 
number amounted to 100,000. They recognised one 
another by oertain signs and watchwords, which 
were conceded from the uninitiated; and they wen 
hsnoe called the Wimnde or HUminaU. They 
bound themselTM by a tremendous oath; for they 
vowed 'to support the holy Feme, and to conceal it 
torn wife and ohlld. father and mother, sister and 
brother flra and win4 tom all that the sun shines on. 
the rein mofatene, from all that is between heaven and 
earth.* They acknowledged the emperor as their 
superior, and for this reason generally made him one 


of their number at his coronation at Alx-la-Gha- 
pelle. Admission, aooordlng to the strict rules, oo ^ifl 
take plaoe only in the Fed land, that is, in West- 
phalla. The assemblies of the tribunal were open or 
secret The former were held by day in the open 
air; the latter by night in a forest or in conceded 
and subterranean places. In these different oases 
the drenmstanoes of judgment and the prooem of 
trial were different The crimes of which the secret 
tribunal usurped oognizanoe were heresy, sorcery, 
rape, theft robbery, and murder. The accusation 
was made by one of the Freischtiffen, who, without 
further proof, declared upon oath that the accused 
had committed the crime. The accused was now 
thrice summoned to appear before the secret tribu- 
nal, and the citation was secretly affixed to the door 
of his dwelling or some neighbouring place; the ac- 
cuser remained unknown. If, after the third sum- 
mons, the accused did not appear, he was once more 
cited in a solemn session of the court, which was 
called the secret Acht or Ban. and if still contuma- 
cious, was given over to the Freiechbffen. The first 
Freischbffe who met him was bound to hang him not 
on a gibbet but on a tree, to indicate that he was put 
to death by one of them. If the condemned made 
any resistance it was lawful to put him to death in 
any other manner. A dagger was left by the corpse 
to show that it was not a murder, but a punishment 
inflioted by one of the FreischOffcn How many ju- 
dicial murders were perpetrated in this manner from 
revenge, interested motives, or malice, may well lie 
imagined The FreischUffe who gave the condemned 
a hint for his escape was himself punished with 
death. Similar societies existed in Italy. (Stol- 
berg's Travels in Italy, iii. p 448.) Path Wigand 
has thrown light upon this subject in his work Das 
Femgericht Westfalens, 1826 (new ed. 1893). 

FEN, a place overflowed with water, or abounding 
with bo£s> as the bogs in Ireland, the fens in Lincoln- 
shire, Kent, and Cambridgeshire. These fens abound 
in duck, teal, mallards, pike, eelB, &a, and an herbage 
that is very nourishing to sheep and cattle. The soil 
of fen lands 1 b generally black and rich to a depth 
of 2 or 8 feet, and as the surface water filtrates 
through it to the subsoil, with proper management 
they will produce heavy crops of grass and com. As 
they seldom have any natural outlet for draining this 
is generally done by machinery. Till lately wind- 
mills were employed in England for this purpose, but 
Bteam is now frequently adopted as the moving power, 
as by it the fanner can lay nis lands diy at the most 
convenient season, whereas the operation of the wind- 
mill is always a matter of chance. 

FENCES, continuous lines of obstacles artificially 
interposed between one portion of the surface of the 
land and another for the purpose of separation or 
exduaion. The kind of obstacle or material varies 
aboording to the articles to be excluded, confined, or 
separated, and the nature of the soil and situation. 


All fences are either live or dead, or a combination 
of these. Live fenoee are hedges, that is, rows of 
trees or shrubs, such as hawthorn, crab, black-thorn, 
holly, beech, box, Ac., planted dose together, and 
pruned on the sides. Dead fenoee are stone walls, 
structur es of wood or iron, or mounds of earth, or 
ditohes. Iron or win fences have lately come into 
much nee. Vast trade of waste land In this oountrf 
and of pasture in Australia have been i nd oeed in this 
manner. Strong wires are stretched on poets firmly 
secured inthegroundat from 100 to 200 yards distance 
from each other; a number of lighter poet* era put In 
at 4 to 6 yank distance; when the wires are s trete b e n 
they era fixed to the smalW poc&e by st ap le e If the 
poets era of wood, or threaded through if of bran. la 
En gla n d the tenant Musi repair end uphold the i>m m 
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mrj tmom, a ad without any spedal agreement the 
landlotd may bring an action against the occupier for 
not doing so. By 7 and 8 Goo. IV. cap. xxix. the 
destruction of fences k declared to be punishable 
summarily with a fine of not more than £5, or in the 
r «. of a deer fenoe not more than £50. In Scotland 
the landlord is bound to pat the fenoee in proper 
repair on the entry of the tenant independently of 
anyatipalation in the lease, but the tenant must 
them and leave them, with the exception of 
any tear and wear, in the state in which they were 
given over to him. A tenant has no claim on the 
landlord, for such moneys as he has expended on 
buildings, fences, fta, unless under stipulation in the 
lease, such erections being considered as being made 
by the oooupier for his own profit or advantage. 

FENCING, the art of attack and defence with 
any weapon not a projectile, in which address and 
not sheer force is employed. Among the Romans 
the lanista (fencing-masters) were held in great 
esteem. They trained the gladiators and the legion- 
aries in the use of the short sword and shield of that 
epoch. During the middle ages fencing as an art 
was neglected in consequence of the completeness of 
the suits of mail worn by the combatants. When, 
however, metal casing fell into disuse, fencing came 
again into vogue. The peculiar state of society In 
Italy in the sixteenth oentury rendered skill in fencing 
almost indispensable, and the Italians became the 
most expert swordsmen of that time. In Spain the art 
was subsequently improved, and the Italians adopted 
the improvement From Italy the art travelled to 
France, where it was so favoured by the court and 
gentry that it rapidly took a fresh development, and 
a new school was established, which wrought in many 
essential particulars a radical change. The small 
sword or rapier having a point but no edge is a 
ueapon demanding the highest degree of skill In 
its use for attack and defence. The fundamental 
principles upon which is based the defence of the 
person by this weapon is a peculiar application of the 
power of the lever, whereby the fenoer who parries 
an attack causes the point of his adversary's blade 
to deviate from the direct oourse and throw it sside 
from his body by pressing or striking the feeble (the 
part near the point) of his opponent’s weapon with 
the forte (part near the handle) of his own. In the 
fencing schools the instrument adopted for exercise 
is called a foil; it has a guard of metal or leather 
between the handle and blade, which is made of pliant 
steel, and has a button at the end in place of a point. 
The parries are made with the weapon itself; the 
upper part of the body to the right is defended by 
the parry called tierce, the upper part to the left by 
the carte, and the lower part by the aeconde. The 
fenoer should rely more upon his sword hand for 
protection than upon his agility of leg; yet he must 
be active on his legs so as to advance, retreat, or 
hinge with effect The knees should therefore be 
somewhat bent when the fenoer is on guard, that he 
may be light and elastic in his movements. Thrusts 
are directed solely at the body; any out on a limb 
would be counted accidental rather than intentional. 
An attack may be made by the mere extension of the 
arm, or aooompanied by a lunge, that is, by advancing 
the body, stepping forward with the right foot without 
moving the left. An engagement means the crossing 
of the htadsB, a dieenffaffement slipping your foil under 
the qroonenfi and then pressing in the opposite direo- 
tion; imposts, the attack without pause by a fenoer who 
has parried; oopris, or beets with the right foot, batte- 
mmUfOt gUmadee, beating the blade against the advsr- 
amy's, or short gliding movements of one weapon along 
another, are motions intended to confuse an enemy 
and give opp or tun ity for a thrust Fencing with tbs 


broadsword differs ementially from that with tbs fafl, 
as the former hae an edge as wall as a point, and m 
therefore meant to cut as wall as thrust Aoocrding 
to the instructions of drill-masters there are seven 
cuts, with corresponding guards and three thrasto. 
Gut one is a diagonal, downward cut at the left riisak 
of the adversary; cut three is delivered with an up- 
ward slope at the left leg, and out Jim horiaontauy 
at the right side; cuts two , four, and tim attack tile 
right cheek, right side, ana rignt leg rmpeetivily; 
and cut ttven is directed vertically at the head. 
Guards one and two defend the upper portion of the 
body, the sword sloping upwards in an opposite 
direction to the opponent's; guards three and fowr 
protect the legs, the sword sloping dow n w a rds; 
guards Jive ana tix defend the sides, when the 
sword is held vertically, point downwards; and 
guard eeven protects the head, the blade meeting the 
enemy's almost at a right angle. As in foil fencing, 
it should always be the care of the swordsman to 
receive the feeble of the enemy’s weapon on the 
forte of his own. 

F£NELON, Fra* 9 ois di Salignao di la Mom, 
one of the most venerable of the French clergy, the 
pattern of virtue in the midst of a oorrupt court Hs 
was born in 1651, at the Chite&u Flnelon, in Pdri* 
gord, of a family illustrious in church and state. A 
gentle disposition, united with great vivacity of mind 
and a feeble and delicate constitution, characterised 
his youth. His unde, the Marquis of Ftnelon, had 
him educated under his own eye at Cahora. The 
youth made astonishing progress, and easily mastered 
the most difficult studies. In his fifteenth year he 
preached with neat applause. His unde, fearing 
that success and flattery might oorrupt so amiable a 
heart, advised his nephew to cultivate his talents in 
retirement He placed him under the care of the 
AbW Tronson, superior of St Sulpioe, in Paris. At 
the age of twenty-four Flnelon took holy orders, and 
performed the fatiguing duties of the pariah of St 
Sulpice. Harlay, archbishop of Paris, gave him the 
care of a society of female teachers devoted to the 
instruction of young Protestant converts, called the 
New Catholic*, which office he discharged during 
three years. In this station he first displayed his 
powers of instruction and persuasion. The king, 
having heard of the suooass of his labours, appointed 
him to take charge of a mission to Salntonge for the 
conversion of the Huguenots, where his mild and 
convincing eloquence, joined to his amiable man new, 
met with astonishing success. It is to the honour of 
F&ielon that he would not aocept this post exospt on 
condition that no other means should be employed 
than those of charity and argument In 1081 his 
uncle conferred an him the priory of Carsnnao. Soon 
after he wrote his first work, TniU de r Education 
des Fillea, which was the baris of his future repu- 
tation. In 1689 Louis XIV. intrusted to him the 
education of his grandsons, the Dukes of Burgundy, 
Anjou, and Bern. Pension was successful In form- 
ing the mind of the young Duke of Burgundy, heir 
presumptive to the throne of Frano^ ana towed the 
seeds of every princely virtue in his heart: his 

premature death blasted the pleasing antic ipati o n 
entertained respecting him. In 1694 F4oelop wait 
created Archbishop of Cambray. A t h aolo gi flt l de- 
pute (see Quranic) with Bossoet, the virtual head 
of the French Church, terminated In his ooodet aafe 
tion by Pope TniMwwnt XIL, and fak b a nishm e n t 
to his diocese by Louis XIV. Ffariou submitted 
without the least hesitation. In this period (1694-97) 
was written his letter to Lode XTV., first disco vand 
in 1825, in which he speaks bold trutiw to the am- 
bitious monarch (Lottrs ds Fdnalon b Lmb XXV*, 
avee faotimfls^ Benouard, Paris, 1825). Fran this 
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time he Hved In Ms djooeae, sustaining the venerable 
character of a Christian philosopher, and scrupu- 
loady performing his sacred duties. He died in 
1715 . 

Hb works in the departments of philosophy, the- 
ology, and the belles-lettres have immortalized his 
name. He was familiar with the beet models of 
ancient and modern times, and his mind was ani- 
mated by a mild and gentle spirit of benevolence. 
His style is fluent and pleasing, pure and harmonious. 
His most celebrated work is Lee Aventuree de T416- 
maque, in which he endeavoured to exhibit a model 
for the education of a prince. It was carried off and 
published by a valet employed to transcribe the 
manuscript. On the appearance of this work Louis 
manifested displeasure towards Fdnelon, conceiving 
this historical romance to be a satire on his reign, 
and forbade the completion of the printing. Some 
malicious persons pretended, what Flnelon himself 
never thought of, that Calypso represented Madame 
de Montespan, Eucharis Mademoiselle Fontangea, 
Antiope the Duchess of Burgundy, Proteeilaus Lou- 
vois, ldomeneus the exiled King James, and Sesoe- 
tris Louis XIV. It is a masterpiece of its kind, 
delivering the most excellent morality in pleasing 
language. Two years after his death bis heirs pub- 
lished the T&^maque, complete in two volumes. 
Since that time there have been numerous editions. 
In 1819 a monument was erected by public subscrip- 
tion to his memory; and the 7th of January, 1826, 
his statue, executed by the sculptor David, was 
placed at Cambray. Bausset wrote the Life of 
F&ialon, from original papers; and Champollion- 
Figeao has published a collection of his letters never 
before printed. The (Euvres choisies de Fdnelon, 
with his eulogy by La Harpe, and a biographical and 
critical notice by M. Villemam, appeared at Paris, 
18 25. in six vols 

FENIANS, a name usually derived from Fionn 
or Finn, an Irish hero of the second century, assumed 
In recent years by those Irish who formed a brother- 
hood in their own country and in America, with the 
intention of delivering Ireland from the sovereignly 
of England, and establishing an Irish republic. 
About the end of 1861 the Fenian Brotherhood was 
regularly organized in America; and its chief coun- 
cil, consisting of a ‘head -centre’ and five other 
members, which had its seat at New York, soon had 
branches in every state of the Union; while at the 
same time large numbers joined the cause in Ireland. 
The dose of the American civil war, when large 
numbers of trained Irish soldiers who had taken 
part in the war were released from service, was 
thought to be a convenient time for taking some 
decisive steps. Two risings were planned in Ireland, 
but they were both frustrated by the energetic mea- 
sures of the British government, which had reoeived 
timely information. The first, in September, 1865, 
was prevented by the seizure of the office of the 
Irish People, the Fenian journal published at Dublin, 
In whioh papers were found which revealed to the 

E vemment the secrets of the conspiracy, and whioh 
1 to the capture of the ringleaders. The second. 
In February, 1866, was as speedily suppressed by the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. 
An invasion of Canada, attempted in the same year, 
failed aa miserably as the attempt in Ireland, and 
convinced the Irish that they oould not expect the 
aid from the United States on which they had 
hitherto counted. In 1867 the public mind was 
again alarmed by the two violent attempts made to 
release Fenian prisoners — the first at Manchester, 
and the second at Olerkenwell Prison, London. In 
the first fantimrtf. they were suooessful; but in both 
oaasa the ringleaders were captured and executed. 


The attempted assassination of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh at Sydney on the 12th of March, 1868, Is also 
ssoribable to a Fenian conspiracy. In 1870 and 
1871 raids were again made on Canada, hat thev 
were both as ridiculous failures as the first The 
former was repulsed by the Canadian Volunteers 
with little loss on either side; and the latter, which 
was directed against Manitoba, was suppressed by 
the United States government For several yean 
the brotherhood seemed to have suspended all im- 
portant operations, and many of the persons im- 
prisoned for complicity were amnestied. From 1880, 
however, the troubled state of Ireland may be justly 
attributed, at least in part, to the gf 

the Fenians. 

FENNEL (Fceniculum vulgar e), a plant of the 
natural order Umbelliferae, a native of some parts 
of England, bearing umbels of small yellow flowers, 
having finely-divided glaucous leaves, and growing 
to the height of 3 or 4 feet. By cultivation the seeds 
lose their acrid properties, and acquire an agreeable 
flavour; they are carminative, and are frequently 
employed in medicine. The leaves are often used 
in cookery as a seasoning or accompaniment of 
mackerel and other fish. A smaller Bpecies, sweet or 
Italian fennel (F. duLoe), is commonly cultivated on 
the continent of Europe, and is used in salads, soups, 
& c. The oil of fennel is obtained from the seed. 
It is yellowish, somewhat thick, with an aromatic 
odour and sweet taste. It is lighter than water, and 
solidifies with moderate diminution of temperature. 
It iB used as a carminative and stimulant Other 
species are cultivated in various parts of the world. 
The genus is closely allied to that tof^vhioh dill be- 
longs ( Anethum ). 

FENTON, Elijah, an English author and poet of 
considerable talent as well as learning, born in 16S8 
at Shelton, near Newcastle in Staffordshire, died in 
Berkshire in 1730. After going through the usual 
course of education at Jesus College, Cambridge, he 
took his bachelor’s degree with the intention of en- 
tering the church. This design was, however, ren- 
dered abortive by his political principles, and he 
accepted an engagement in the capacity of usher. 
The Earl of Orrery afterwards, through the recom- 
mendation of his friends, was induced to make him 
his private secretary, and to place his eldest son 
under his care. In this situation he became ac- 
quainted with most of the wits of the age; and Pope, 
whom he assisted in his Odyssey (translating the 
whole of the first, fourth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
books of that poem), in particular was much attached 
to him. Pope’s interest was exerted in his favour, 
both with Craggs, the secretary, and after his death 
with Lady Trumbull, to whose sou he was appointed 
tutor. Besides the translations alluded to, he pub- 
lished a volume of poems (1717); Mariamne, a tra- 
gedy; and the Lives of Milton and Waller, prefixed 
to editions of their works. 

FEODOR, the name of three Russian princes.— 
Feodor L,son of Ivan the Terrible, reigned from 
1584-98. He was a feeble prince, who allowed him- 
self to be entirely governed by his brother-in-law, 
Boris Godunov. With him the Russian dynasty of 
Rurick became extinct — Feodor IL, son of Boris 
Godunov, reigned only for a short time in 1605. — 
Feodor UL, the son of Czar Alexis, reigned from 
1676-82, waived with the Poles and Turin, and, by 
the Peace of Buktsohisarai, obtained po ss es sion of 
Kiev and some other towns of the Ukraine. One of 
the most remarkable events of his reign was his suo- 
oessful opposition to the claim advanced by the mo- 
bility to a heritable right to the higher offices of the 
state, and his causing the so-called Rasrjad or register 
of the nobility to be committed to the flames 
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FEODOSIA (foransriy Oafft* at Raft*), a town 
h Russia, on the west angle el a m a gn i fi ce nt bay In 
the south-east of the Crimea, in the government of 
Tmrida. The ancient Theodosia, from which the 
modem Feodcaia takes its name, was founded at a 
very early period by a colony of Greeks from Ionia, 
and its site was probably not far from its modem 
From 1266 to 1474 or 1476 this town 
tras in the possession of the Genoese, except for a 
abort interval about the end of the thirteenth oen- 
tnry, when it wae held by the Venetians. While in 
the of the Genoese it was the seat of an exten- 
aive commerce with the East by way of Astrakhan 
and tbs Caspian Sea, and at that time it is said to 
have had a population of 80,000. From the Genoese 
It was taken by the Turks, and after that its pros- 
perity rapidly declined. Much has been done for it 
since it came into the possession of Russia, and it is 
still one of the most important towns in the Crimea. 
Pop. (1897), 27,238. 

FEOFFMENT, an old mode of conveying freehold 
estates peculiar to English law, by which the con- 
veyance was completed by a ceremony called livery 
of seisin. This ceremony is performed in two ways, 
either by deed or by law. When it is performed by 
deed both the person who conveys the estate (the 
feoffor) and the person to whom it is conveyed (the 
feoffee) have to be on the estate, and the feoffor then 
hands to the feoffee a clod, branch, or turf belonging 
to the land, or in the case of a house, the knocker, 
ring, or latch of a door. In this case the feoffee may 
be represented by an attorney, who must be appointed 
by deed. When the livery of seisin is performed by 
law, the feoffor and feoffee have merely to be within 
sight of the estate which is conveyed, to which the 
feoffor points, saying to the feoffee that the livery of 
yonder house or property is given to him. In this 
case the feoffee cannot be represented by an attorney, 
and he most enter into possession during the lifetime 
of the feoffor. Formerly there was nothing more 
necessary to the legal conveyance of any estate than 
the proceedings just described; but by act 8 and 9 
Viet cap. evi all feoffments must now be by deed, 
unless such aa are made under a custom by an infant 
It is usual to endorse in the deed the fact of the 
livery of seisin, but the fact of this not being done 
does not invalidate the deed, aa the livery of seisin 
may be proved by parole evidence, and equity will 
supply the want of it where the deed was made for 
good and valuable consideration. Until the passing 
of the act already mentioned the conveyance by 
feoffment of a freehold greater than the feoffor pos- 
sessed was a tortious conveyance which rendered the 
feoffor liable to forfeit the estate of which he was 
seized; but this act declared that such conveyance 
should no longer be held as tortious, but innocent, so 
that in a case of this nature a conveyance is valid 
with referenoe to the estate which the feoffer can 
lawfully oonvey, but no more. 

FERAS NATURAE (*of a wild nature'), the name 
given in the Roman law to beasts and birds that are 
wild or non-domes ticated, as contradistinguished from 
those which am domUes natures, that is, tame animals, 
mob as horses, sheep, Ac. The Roman law held 
such animals as naturally belonging to the first per- 
son who should take possession of them, but regarded 
the right of possession as continuing only as long as 
the pos se ssor kept them in confinement As soon as 
the a ni m al escaped it again became common pro- 
party, and might be taken possession of by any other 
ponon who could capture it, unless the animal had 
onimum revertendi, that is, an intention of return- 
ing which It was to be presumed it had, if it had 
been trained to r e t ur n to its master’s property, and 
was in the habit of doing so. This principle has 


been adopted by both EhgHsh and Scotch law. 
When such animals aa are clamed smfemnaturamskjs 
neqts or burrows an any Demon's propert y , and have 
young, tiie young ere held es belonging to this per- 
son as long as they are unable to fly or nm away. 
Those persons who have the right of hunting, taking, 
or killing those wild which are included 

under the designation of game, have a qualified pro- 
perty in such animals as long as they oontinue within 
his liberty, but no longer. A person who keeps an 
animal indisputably feres natures is responsible for 
any injury which it may do to the person or prop er ty 
of another. See Dog, in law. 

FERDINAND, German emperors: — 

1. Ferdinand L, brother of Charles V., altar 
whose abdication in 1666 he took the title of Emperor 
of Germany, although his claim to the title was not 
recognized by the electors till 1568. In 1626 or 
1627 he became king both of Hungary and Bohemia* 
and after that period these two kingdoms remained 
attached to the empire, except when in 1619 an 
attempt was made to hand over the crown of the 
latter to Frederick V., the elector palatine. Ferdinand 
had been chosen King of the Romans in 1581. In 
1669 he held a diet at Augsburg, in which the currency 
of the empire was regulated, and many religious 
grievances suffered by the Protestants were exposed. 
Ferdinand was of a mild and tolerant character, and 
in 1562 he obtained from the Coundl of Trent several 


religious privileges for his subjects. 

2. Ferdinand II. was bom in 1678, and suooeeded 
his uncle Matthias as Emperor of Germany In 1619. 
He was of a dark and reserved character, had been 
educated by the Jesuits at Ingolstadt, and In his 
religious views was very unlike his ancestors, Fer- 
dinand I., Maximilian, or even Rudolph and Mat- 
thias. His zeal was excited against every deviation 
from the decrees of the Council of Trent, and he 
obstinately adhered io bigoted and narrow views of 
religion. The Bohemians, jealous of the privileges 
which they had secured from Rudolph, and of which 
they saw that Ferdinand was disposed to deprive 
them, declared that he had forfeited the Bohemian 
crown, which they offered to the Elector Palatine 
Frederick V., a step which led to the outbreak of 
the Thirty Years’ war. As the rest of Ferdinand's 
reign is inseparably mixed up with the history of 
that war, it is enough to refer to the article on that 
subject for further information regarding this em- 
peror. The support of the league, and of tne Elector 
of Saxony, John George I., placed him firmly on the 
throne of Bohemia, where he relentlessly persecuted 
the Protestants, banishing their preachers, and com- 
pelling many thousand industrious people to remove 
to foreign countries. He recalled the Jesuits, and 
tore the chapter of privileges granted by Rudolph IL 
with his own hand. Ferdinand died Feb. 15, 1087, 
without having accomplished his most cherished de- 
sign of destroying Protestantism and political freedom. 

8. Ferdinand III., son of the preceding, was born 
in 1608, and succeeded his father in 1637. Before 
his accession to the throne he had served in the 
Thirty Years* war, and he commanded the imperi- 
alist troops at the victory of Nordlingen. #Vom the 
experience which he obtained in this portion of .'da 
life of the miseries caused by the war, he was more 
disposed towards peace than his father, bat he was 
nevertheless obliged to continue it for eleven yean 
longer before the Peace of Westphalia (1648) wae 
concluded. (See Thirty Years’ War, and WW- 
phalia, Peace of.) In the diet of 1668-64 some 
important changes were made in the adminlstrntkm 
of justice. Shortly before his de a th Ferdinand con- 
cluded a league with the Poles against the Swedea 
Ferdinand died in 1667. 
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FSBBINAin) V.. King of Arragon, who received 
bom the pope the tide of the Catholic . on account of 
the eipulwon of the Moon from Spain, waa the eon 
of King JohnIL, and wae bon March 10,1458. On 
the 18th of October, 1460, he married Isabella of 
Oattile, and thus brought about a oloee connection 


gover nm ent of Oaatile than the privilege of affixing 
hia signature to the decrees, and of uniting his arms 
with her own. With Ximenee they raised Spain to 
an eminence which she had never before attained. 
After a bloody war of ten years they conquered 
Granada (1491), the only kingdom of which the 
Moors yet retained possession in Spain; but the most 


brilliant event of their reign was the discovery of 
America, for which Isabella had furnished the ships, 
and which made them sovereigns of a new world. 
(See Columbus.) This politic prince laid the foun- 
dation of the Spanish ascendency in Europe by 
the acquisition of Naples (1508), by means of his 


the acquisition of Naples (1508), by means of his 
general, Gonsalvo of Cordova, and by the conquest 
of Navarre (1512); but his policy was deceitful 
and despotic. These stains obscure the great quali- 
ties which made him the first monarch of his time. 
His efforts to aggrandize himself and confirm his 
power, and his religious bigotry, led him into great 
errors. For the purpose of domineering over the con- 
sciences of his subjects he instituted the court of the 
Inquisition at Seville in 1480, not perceiving that he 
thus gave the clergy a power which they would Boon 
use against the monarch himself. Not less unjust 
and impolitic was the expulsion of the Jews (1492) 
and the banishment of the Moors (1501). Two years 
after the death of his wife Isabella, which took place 
in 1504, he married Germaine de Foix. He died in 
1516. 

FERDINAND I. of Bourbon, King of the Two 
Sicilies (previously Ferdinand IV. of Naples), bom 
January 12, 1761, was the third son of Charles III., 
king of Spain, whom he succeeded in 1759, on the 
throne of Naples, on the accession of the latter to 
that of Spain. Ferdinand IV. took the reins of 
government into his own hands, January 12, 1767. 
In 1768 he married Maria Caroline Louisa, daughter 
of the Empress Maria Theresa, who soon acquired a 
decided influence over him. Through her influence 
Acton was appointed prime-minister of Naples, the 
cabinet of which thenceforward became closely 
united with those of Austria and Britain, and dis- 
sociated from that of Madrid on the outbreak of the 
French revolution. As the oabinet of Naples hesi- 
tated to oomply with the demand of France to re- 
nounce all connection with Britain, La Touche ap- 
peared With a French squadron before the capital, 
and compelled the court to accept the prescribed con- 
ditions. But after the death of Louis XVI. Ferdi- 
nand joined the coalition against France, and took 
part in the general war from 1793 to 1796. Alter 
two years of poaoe the victory of Nelson at Aboukir 
•gain engaged Ferdinand against the French, who, 
un the defeat of the Neapolitans under General Mack, 
took possession of the whole kingdom (January 28, 
1799), and proclaimed the Farthenopean Republic- 
an act which the situation of affairs probably ren- 
dered necessary. The new republic did not last 
long. The oourt, which had fled to Palermo, returned 
to Naples in January, 1800, when a treaty was con- 
cluded between Spain and the first oonsul, by which 
the integrity of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies waa 
guaranteed. In 1806 Ferdinand was again driven 
bom Naples by the French, and ^impelled to take 
Mamin Siefly, where he maintained himself by the 
aid of the British. Meanwhile Joseph Bonaparte, 


the brother of Napoleon, and Joachim Murat ana q| 
Napoleon's generals, reigned In snooamlon in Naples, 
the former from 1806 to 1808. the latter from 1808 
to 1815. The Congress of Vienna finally re-estab- 
lished Ferdinand Iv. in all hia rights as King of the 
Two Sicilies In 1814, while Naples was still occupied 
by Murat But after the night of the latter fa! 
March, 1815, Ferdinand onoe mare entered Naples, 
June 17, 1815. In 1816 he assumed the tltieof 
Ferdinand L, king of the Two Sidliea. Alm^ 
all the good regulations which Joseph and Murat 
had established for the promotion of agriculture, 
education, the civilization of the lazzaroni, Ac., were 
abolished. In 1820, in consequence of a revolution, 
Ferdinand was obliged to swear to support a new con- 
stitution. The Austrian arms, however, enabled him 
to disregard his oath and solemn promises. They re- 
established him (after he had been obliged again to 
leave Naples) in the possession of absolute power in 
1821. He died in January, 1825, and was succeeded 
by his son, Francis L 

FERDINAND II., King of the Two Sicilies, born 
in 1810, was the son of Francis L by his second 
wife, Isabella Maria, infanta of Spain, and suooeeded 
his father on the 8th of November, 1880. The re- 
volution of France in this year had unsettled the 
minds of men throughout the Continent generally, 
and was felt more particularly in the two divisions 
of the Neapolitan Kingdom, where a despotism of the 
most grinding description had long existed. The new 
sovereign at first made some concessions to his sub- 
jects; but as soon as be felt himself strong enough he 
returned to the old system, and gave his subjects to 
understand that henceforth his will was to be their 
only law, and that the least opposition to it would 
be followed by banishment or incarceration in a 
dungeon. This was no empty threat. Devoting much 
of lids time to hunting, he left the government to be 
administered by priests and other favourites, and re- 
served his interference chiefly for occasions requiring 
the exercise of that mixture of obstinacy and energy 
which formed the leading feature in his character. 
It was impossible that such a reign could be tranquil, 
and after a succession of partial outbreaks, the revo- 
lutionary year of 1848 brought matters to a crisis, 
during which Ferdinand IL earned the nickname of 
4 King Bombay' by bombarding his capital from the 
forts commanding it At the commencement of the 
insurrection, which first broke ont at Palermo, and 
threatened to extend over both divisions of the king- 
dom, Ferdinand issued a decree promising a consti- 
tution, but ultimately, when he had by main force 
re-established his ascendency, he retracted all his 
promises and established one of the vilest despotisms 
which has disgraced modem times. Great Britain 
and France, alarmed at the consequences, endea- 
voured, by friendly remonstrance, to check him in 
his mad career, and being only rebuked for presum- 
ing to interfere, testified their displeasure by with- 
drawing their ministers from Naples. This measure 
seems only to have made Bomba more resolute than 
ever to rule in his own wav, and he died on the 22d of 
May, 1859, at the age of forty-nine, leaving hia dun- 
geons crowded with the best and bravest of his sub- 
jects. The retribution which he was permitted to 
escape in due time overtook his son, who lost his 
crown, which passed to Victor Emmanuel, king of 
S ardini a, thenceforward king of Italy. 

FERDINAND HL,Jowcph JohmBaptibt, Grand- 
duke of Tuaoany, Archduke of Austria, An, bon in 
May, 1769, suooeeded his father, the Emperor I*o- 


wo Sicilies was May, 1769, suooeeded his father, the jcmperor umr 
b again driven pold IL, aa Grand-duke of Tuscany, July % 1790. 
mailed to take This prinoe, whose character waa at onoe mild and 
himself by the firm, governed his oountry in the spirit of his father. 
ph Bonaparte, He was the first aovereign to acknowledge the Trmam 
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j^po blio, and although ha was compelled to join the 
Stooelltion against it, he took the first opportunity 
of withdrawing. In spite of this he was, in 1799, 
at the time of the second ooallti o n, deprived of his 
which, at the Peace of Lundville, in 1801, 
were given to the Prinoe of Parma. He afterwards 
received as compensation the Duohy of Salzburg, in 
Germany, with the title of elector. In 1805 he ex- 
changed Salzburg for the Grand -duchy of Wlirzburg; 
in 1806 he joined the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
till 1818 remained a faithful ally of Napoleon. By 
the first Peace of Paris (May 30, 1814) he reoovered 
his hereditary dominions. He died in 1824. 

' FERDINAND VII., King of Spain, eldest son of 
Charles IV., and of Maria LouiBa of Parma, born 
in 1784; died in 1833. From the earliest years he 
manifested a strong dislike to the favourite Godoy 
(the Prince of Peace), who ruled both the king and 
queen; and in 1807 he was arrested as a oonspirator. 
After the popular rising at Aranjuez, in March, 1 808, 
his father was forced to abdicate in his favour. A 
month later, having been induced to meet Napoleon 
at Bayonne, he himself abdicated in turn, placing 
the crown at the disposal of Napoleon, who at once 
gave it to his brother Joseph. Ferdinand was kept 
a prisoner at Valengay till 1818, when Napoleon 
offered to re-establish him on his throne. He re- 
turned to Spain in March, 1814, having previously 
promised to maintain the constitution of 1812. In 
spite of his promise he annulled this constitution 
and dissolved the Cortes two months after his re- 
turn, and in oonsequence of this and of the arbitrary 
nature of his government generally, a military in- 
surrection broke out on the 1st of January, 1820. 
The rebels were at first successful, and Ferdinand 
was obliged to swear to the constitution of 1812; but 
having received support from Louis XVIII. of 
France, who sent an army to his aid, commanded by 
his nephew, the Duke of Angouldme, he was ulti- 
mately enabled to suppress the insurrection, and to 
make his authority once more absolute in Spain. 
Ferdinand was married four times, but only left one 
daughter, Isabella, by his fourth wife, Maria Chris- 
tina of Naples. By a decree issued March 29, 1830, 
called the Pragmatic Sanction, he abolished the act 
of 1718, by which Philip V. had excluded women 
from the throne of Spain. He then left his crown 
to his daughter Isabella, to the exclusion of his 
brother, Don Carlos. It was during the reign of 
this king that the Spanish colonies in America broke 
» way fro m the mother country. 

FERENTINO (ancient, Ferentinum), a town in 
Italy, in the province of Latium, 6 miles north- 
west of the town of Froainone. It belonged to the 
Volsci, under whom it rose to be a plaoe of consider- 
able importance, and it still exhibits the remains of 
ancient walla, built of hewn atone without mortar. It 
ia the aee of a bishop. Pop. 9096. 

FERGUSON, Ax>am, an eminent historical and 
politioal writer, waa bom in 1724, in Scotland, in the 
pariah of Logierait, where his father was minister; 
“led at St Andrewa in Februaiy, 1816. He was 
educated at Perth and St Andrews, whence ha re- 
moved to Edinburgh, to study for the ministry. He 
served as chaplain in the 42d Regiment of Foot but, 
<m the Peaoe of Aix-la-Chapelle, returned to Edin- 
mush, where, In 1757, he succeeded David Hume 
aa keeper of the Advocates’ Library, in 1759 waa 
®ade professor of natural philosophy in the univer- 
<fty, wed in 1764 of moral philosophy. In 1774 he 
■ooompaaied the Earl of Chesterfield on his travels. 
I»1778 he received the appointment of secretary to 
the eommi«ion sent to America In that year, to ef- 
wst a reconciliation between the two countries. On 
•• return in the following year he resumed the duties 


of his professorship, which he continued to parfosm 
till 1784, when he resigned his chair. The remain- 
ing years of his life he spent pertly in travelling 
on the Continent, and, after his return In retirement 
at different places in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
Among his chief works are an Essay on Civil Society 
(London, 1767); Institutes of Moral Philosophy 
(1769); an Answer to Prioe on Civil Liberty (Lon- 
aon, 1776); and a History of the Roman Republio 
(London, 1783). In 1792 he published Us lectures 
in the form of a Treatise on Moral and Politioal Sci- 
ence, in two vols. 4 to. 

FERGUSON, James, an eminent experimental 
philosopher, mechanist, and astronomer, was bom of 
poor parents at Keith, in Banffshire, in 1710; died 
in 1776. He learned to read by hearing his lather 
teach his elder brother, and very early aiacovered a 
peculiar taste for mechanics, by maiding a wooden 
clock, after being onoe shown the inside of one. As 
soon as his age would permit he was employed by a 
farmer to tend his sheep, in which situation he in- 
quired a knowledge of the stars, and constructed a 
celestial globe. This extraordinary Ingenuity be- 
coming known to the neighbouring gentry, they en- 
abled him to obtain instruction in mathematics and 
drawing, in which latter art his improvement was so 
rapid that he repaired to Edinburgh, and drew por- 


to London, where he was introduced to the Royal 
Society, and published astronomical tables and lec- 
tures. He also gave lectures in experimental philo- 
sophy, and among his hearers was George III., then 
Prince of Wales, who afterwards settled on him a pen- 
sion of £50 a year. In 1763 he was chosen a fellow 
of the Royal Society, without the usual fees. He was 
well acquainted with astronomy, and experimental 
and natural philosophy; but his mathematical know- 
ledge was very limited, and of algebra he knew little 
beyond the notation. His ohief works are — Astro- 
nomy Explained on Sir Isaao Newton’s Principles 
(1756 — many editions); Lectures on Select Subjects 
in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Optica 
(1760) ; Analysis of a Course of Lectures on Mechan- 
ics, Pneumatics, Ac. (1763); Young Gentleman’s and 
Lady’s Astronomy (1768); Introduction to Electricity 
(1770); Select Mechanical Exercises (1778) ; The Art 
of Drawing in Perspective (1775). Most of his works 
were very popul ar. 

FERGUSONITE, a rare mineral originally brought 
from Greenland by Gieaeckd, and named after Mr. 
Ferguson, of Raith. It has been since found at 
Ytterby, in Sweden. It has a brownish-black odour, 
with metallic lustre; is transluoent, but in larger 
crystals is opaque. Specific gravity of the Gree nl a nd 
variety, 5*8; of the Swedish, 5*56. Opinions of 
chemists as to Its true constitution have varied, ft 
having been described at one time as a oolumbate 
(niobiate), and at others as a tantalate of yttrium, 
with varying amounts of other very rare elements. 

FERGUSSON, Robert, a Scottish poet of distin- 
guished merit, was bora at Edinburgh, October 17, 
1750. He spent six years at the sohoolftof Edin- 
burgh and Dundee, and afterwards studied at the 
University of St Andrews. He was at one ttns 
destined for the Church of Scotland; bfit he re- 
linquished this idea, and became oleric in a law 
office. He wrote poems both In purs English and 
in the Scottish dialect the latter being much Superior 
to the former. His best productions displ ay a jrion 
fund of natural humour, keen powers of observation, 
and aa excellent command of Language. His conversa- 
tional talents rendered his sooiety highly attract ive-^ 
a oiroumstanoe which proved detrimental to the poH. 
The excesses into which bo was led ipipairsd his feeble 
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oanstfaftloa, and broug h t on d \wntm, which termi- 
nated his existence October 10, 1774. He was buried 
in the Oancmgate Churchyard, Edinburgh, where 
Bum erected a monument to the memory of this 
kindred : genius. His poema have been often printed. 

FEBJlNO, Prmmi Mabti BabthAlmmy, Count 
or, a French general, bom at Caravaggio in Lom- 
bardy In 1747; died at Faria, June 28, 1810. He 
was the son of an inferior officer belonging to the Aus- 
trian regiment of Bender. Having himself entered 
the Austrian army, he served in the Seven Years’ 
war, and gradually rose to the rank of captain; but 
being unjustly treated by the Austrian government, 
he came to France in 1789, and on the 1st of August, 
1792, he there obtained the rank of liautenant- 
oolonel, and afterwards in succession that of general 
of brigade (December, 1792), and that of general of 
division (August, 1798). He was deposed for main- 
taining discipline with too much severity; but was 
soon afterwards restored to his command, and being 
ordered to join the army of the Rhine and Moselle 
under Moreau, he took an active and distinguished 
part in the successes won at Landau and Bregentz, 
on the Lake of Constance, and in the Bavarian re- 
treat The oourage which he displayed at the defence 
of the bridge of Huningen, and the oombats which 
followed, procured for him the rank of grand-officer 
of the Legion of Honour (June 14, 1804) as well as 
the title of senator (February, 1805). Two years 
afterwards (1807) he received from Napoleon the 
rank of senator at Florence, and subsequently the 
government of the town and port of Antwerp. In 
1808 he was made a count Having voted for the 
deposition of Napoleon, Ferino received from Louis 
XVIIL the cross of St Louis as well as letters of 
naturalization, which in consequence of the separa- 
tion of Lombardy from France had beoome necessary 
In order to entitle him to ait in the new chamber of 
peers. The name of this general is written on the 
east aide of the triumphal Arc de Vitoilc. 

FEBISHTA, more properly Mohammed Kasim, 
an esteemed Persian writer, who lived in India to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, was a native of Asterabad 
on the Caspian Sea, and in his twelfth year set out 
for India with his father, who took up his residence 
In the Deccan, and was for some time employed as 
the tutor of a native prince. In 1589, having ob- 
tained court patronage, Ferishta formed the plan of 
a History of the Mohammedan Power in India. He 
used great diligence in collecting materials, and lived 
to complete the work, which continues to be the best 
yet written on the period which it embraces. The 
text of this work was published in a fine edition by 
Major-general John Briggs, assisted by Munshi Mir 
Kheirat All Khan Mushtak, of Akberabad, under the 
title of Tarikhi-Feriahta, or History and Rise of the 
Mohammedan Power in India till the Year a.d. 1612 
(Bombay, 1881). A translation of the first two books 
of this work, by Colonel Dow, appeared in 1770, 
under the title of a History of Hindustan; but a 
much more perfect and complete one, by Briggs, waa 
published in London in 1829. 

FERMANAGH, an inland county in Ireland, in 
the province of Ulster, surrounded by the counties of 
Donegal. Tyrone, Monaghan, Cavan, and Leitrim; 
area, 714 aq. miles, or 457,195 acres, of which about 
14 percent la in penuaneut pasture and about 10 per 
cent under corn and green crops. Fermanagh is 
divided lengthwise into two nearly equal portion* 
by Lough Erne. The county generally exhibits a 
succession of abrupt eminences of slight elevation, 
but la mountainous towards its western boundary, 
the highest summit here, called Cuilcagh, on the 
borders of the county Cavan, attaining an altitude 


of 2188 feet The soil is variable, and not remark- 
ably fertile. Oats ia the principal grain crop, and 
potatoes the principal green crop; flax also fe 
grown to a large extent Considerable numbers 
of cattle are bred on the high grounds. Most 
of the farms are under 10 acres. This oountyia 
better wooded than most others in Ireland. The 
chief timber grown consists of oak, ash, elm, beech, 
and fir. Coal and iron ore are found in smell quan- 
tities, limestone in abundance. Manufacture unim- 
portant, consisting chiefly of coarse linen for domes- 
tic use. The county ia divided into eight baronies 
— Clanawley, Clankelly, Coole, Knookmnny, Lurg, 
Magher&boy, Magherastephena, and Tyrkennedy. 
Principal town, Enniskillen. It returns two mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, being divided into 
N. Fermanagh and S. Fermanagh. Pop. (1841), 
166L481; (1891), 74,037; (1901), 86,248. 

FERMAT, Pdebbb de, one of the greatest masters 
of the higher mathematics, bom near Montauban in 
1601; died at Toulouse, January 12, 1665. He was 
engaged in his youth with his friend Pascal in very 
profound investigations as to figured numbers, on 
which he afterwards founded his calculation of pro- 
babilities, of which he may be considered the in- 
ventor. He also devoted particular attention to the 


discoveries in regard to it, far outstripping any of his 
predecessors; he squared the parabola In a much 
simpler way than Archimedes had done, and con- 
tributed greatly to the progress of geometry. His 
method of finding the greatest and least ordinates of 
curve lines is closely analogous to the method of the 
differential calculus, then unknown^ His talents 
were not merely mathematical ; he feas well ac- 
quainted both with ancient and modem languages, 
and possessed a very extensive general knowledge. 
He carried on a keen controversy with Descartes, 
whose Geometry and Optics were at variance with 
his Theoria de Maximis et Minimis. Letters of his, 


written in 1636, prove that he was acquainted with 
the method of representing curves by equations before 
the publication of the Geometry of Descartes, hence M. 
Libri has declared that he shares with Descartes the 
honour of having invented the mode of applying al- 
gebra to geometry. His collected works were pub- 
lished after his death, under the title of Varia Opera 


Mathematica (two vols., Paris, 1079). 

FERMENT A.TION (from Latin fermentare, from 
fervert, to boil), a term whose meaning has undergone 
considerable changes at different times inconsequence 
of the progress of chemistry and biology. By the 
alohemists it was often used to describe any reaotion 
accompanied by boiling or effervescence, even when 
purely inorganic, but among older meanings that 
which comes nearest to itB present signification has 
reference to its use to describe such familiar but 
mysterious processes as the transformation of grape- 
juice into wine, the formation of alcohol from the 
saccharine fluids prepared from cereals, and the raw- 
ing of the dough in bread-making. Closer examina- 
tion has shown that these processes are only a few 
out of many of a similar kind, and now all such pro- 
cesses are included under the name fermentation. 
Fermentation may then be defined as including all 
chemical changes brought about in any substance 
through the agency, immediate or at least apparently 
immediate, of micro-organismsorof organic subsfcanoes 
immediately derived from the vegetable or animal 
kingdom, these substances remaining essentially the 
same after the reaotion as they were before it. The 
organism or substance which produces the fermenta- 
tion is known as a ferment, and in aooordanoe with 
the above definition ferments may be divided Vito 
two main groups, namely, (1) organised or formed 
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ferments, end (2) unorganised, unformed, or soluble 
ferments, usually called enzymes or hydrolysis . Both 
kinds are nitrogenous organic bodies of somewhat 
unstable oharaoter, and in both cases the amount of 
ferment required to transform a given amount of the 
fermentable subetanoe is relatively very small. The 
organized ferments are, however, living bodies of 
microscopic size belonging to the groups of fungi and 
baoteria, and are therefore capable of growth and 
reproduction, while the enzymes are lifeless substances 
of definite chemical composition which oan ms® into 
solution. The action of the enzymes, accordingly, is 
often separated from that of the organized ferments 
and not included under the term fermentation, but 
the present state of our knowledge does not seem to 
offer sufficient warrant for such a course. 

The enzymes or unorganized ferments play an 
important part in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
Thus, the solid, insoluble reserve-materials stored up 
in the seeds, roots, underground stems, and other parts 
of plants are by their means transformed into soluble 
substanoes capable of being diffused throughout the 
plant-body. These enzymes are of protoplasmic origin, 
and are complex chemical compounds of the proteid 
kind. The exact nature of their action is unknown, 
but all, or nearly all, produce their changes by a pro- 
cess known as hydrolysis, whence their alternative 
name of hydrolyats. The nature of hydrolysis may 
be best explained by citing a particular instance, the 
action of the enzyme invertaae or invertin (see below) 
on cane-sugar. The molecule of cane-sugar under the 
influence of the ferment takes up a molecule of water, 
whioh becomes fixed, that is, incorporated with it, 
and then the combination resolves itself into the two 
simpler sugars, dextrose and levulose. The equation 
is as follows : CiiHqOh -I- HjO = C,HuO, + C|HuO,. 
The enzyme remains apparently unchanged, and avery 
small quantity of it seems capable of transforming an 
indefinite amount of the Bubstance on which it acts. 
In one case, however, it has been proved that the 
enzyme forms a compound with the fermentable sub- 
stance, and that the final products, including the 
enzyme, are then produced by the solution of this 
oompound in water. This is probably the mode of 
action in all cases, and it is certainly much more intel- 
ligible than the former explanation by catalytic or 
contact action. The optimum temperature for most 
enzymes is between 80° and 50° C., and they are most 
active in the dark. The best-known enzyme is dias- 
tase, which is present in malted grain, and converts 
starch into maltose and dextrin. (See Diastase.) 
Other enzymes are: invertase, already referred to; 
oytase, whioh acts chiefly on the cellulose of the cell- 
walls of grain and other seeds; inulase, which trans- 
forms inulln into levulose in various bulbs and 
tubers; emulsin , which decomposes the glucoside 
amygdalin of many rosaceous plants into glucose, 
benzoio aldehyde, and hydrocyanic acid; pepsin , 
found in gastrio juice; trypsin, secreted by the pan- 
creas; zymase, to whioh the alcoholic fermentation 
(see below) has been ascribed; and arose, to which 
the fermentation of urea into ammonium carbonate 
(«* below) is primarily due. 

The organized ferments, or micro-organisms con- 
cerned in fermentation, all belong to the group of 
cryptoffunic plants known as Fungi, and their near 
jibes the Bacteria. The most highly organized mem- 
be*» of this group concerned in fermentation are some 
,noi “d - » but their part in fermentation is of 
i mp ortance, and we need not further oonsider 
■Jem. We may therefore discuss the micro-organisms 
of fermentation under the two heads: (1) Saccharo- 
myeeteq, or Yeast-Fungi, and (2) Scbizomyoetes, or 
The Bacoharomyoetes are minute unicel- 
™ ar pbmts of an oval shape, surrounded by a cell- 


wall and containing granular protoplasm in whioh 
several vacuoles are oonspiouous. They reproduce 
themselves by gemmation or budding, and oy this 
means chains of cells closely resembling the hyptus 
of a mycelium are formed ; but very few species 
develop any true myoeliuxn, such as we find in the 
moulds and other fungi If some of the cells be 
placed on a solid medium such as a slice of potato 
or a moist plate of plaster of Paris, from whioh little 
nutriment can be derived, the formation of two or 
four clearly-defined endospores will be noticed within 
each cell. The Bacteria, Scbizomyoetes, or Splitting- 
Fungi, are a very important group of mlorosoopio 
cryptogams usually associated with the fungi. Their 
importance arises not only from the part they play 
in some well-known fermentations, but also from them 
wide-spread and beneficent activity in the order of 
nature, and from their leas apparently benefioent 
action in producing several zymotio diseases in man 
and other animals. See Bacteria. 

The yeast-fungi cannot assimilate free nitrogeiL 
but they can extract it from salts of ammonia and 
from various organic bodies. They oan take up carbon 
from sugars, glycerol, tartaric acid, oitrio add. aoetio 
add, ethyl alcohol, benzoic add, phenol, and other 
organic bodies ; but they can obtain their nutriment 
only in the presenoe of snch substances as potash, 
lime, and phosphoric acid. Unlike nearly all the bac- 
teria, the yeasts can live in acid media if the add be 
not present in excessive quantity. The presenoe of 
free oxygen is very favourable to the growth of yeast- 
fungi, but under these conditions the transformation 
of sugar into alcohol greatly diminishes in vigour. 
If, however, free oxygen be excluded, fermentation 
proceeds vigorously. It was on this fact that Pasteur 
based his view of fermentation as, on the part of the 
yeaat-pl*nt, a Bort of vicarious respiration. The opti- 
mum temperature for the growth of yeast-fungi is 
from 25“ to 80° C., and they seem to be quite indifferent 
to light and electricity. Bacteria assimilate nitrogen 
most readily from peptone, but many other substanoes 
can also yield it. Carbon ia most readily taken up 
from sugars, glycerin, tartrates, citrates, lactates, ace- 
tates, &c. Most bacteria are unfavourably influenced 
by light In respect to temperature there is great 
diversity among the different species, some flourishing 
at 60°-70° C. and others at freezing-point, but for 
several of the best-known species the optimum tem- 
perature is 25“-36° O. The obligate aerobic forma 
cannot live in the absence of free oxygen, whilst the 
obligate anaerobic kinds are destroyed by the smallest 
trace of free oxygen. Between these two extremes 
we have facultative aerobic species, whioh are gener- 
ally anaerobic but oan tolerate some free oxygen, and 
facultative anaerobic species, generally anaerobic but 
able to live when the free oxygen is muoh diminished 
in quantity. Phosphoric acid, potash, lime, and similar 
bodies are also necessary to the life of bacteria. 

The most important of all fermentations doe to 
Saccbaromycetes is that by which alcohol is obtained 
from sugar (the sugar itself being largely that de- 
rived from the starch of barley or other cereal), and 
it is in connection with this process that tfci subject 
has been most thoroughly studied. The species of 
fungus or yeast used in this process is known Aa 
Saccharomyees cerevisice, bnt of this two kinds are 
distinguished, namely, top yeast and bottom yeosl 
The former is used in top fermentation, wbijh Is 
carried on at a rather high temperature (15 -90 u.) 
and is rather violent, carbon dioxide being freely 
evolved and carrying the yeast to the surface. Bot- 
tom yeast is used in the slower bottom fermentation 
at about 4°-10“ 0., in which carbon dioxide ta more 
gently evolved and the yeast therefors remains at 
the bottom. Bottom fermentation Is chiefly used on 
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the Continent In the manufacture of lager beer. The 
•ugare directly fermentable by this prooeaa are those 
with the formula CAgO* namely, dextrose, levulose, 
and galactose. Cane-sugar (CuH^O u ) is first changed 
by an ensyme invertate (see above) contained in the 
yeast into dextrose and levulose, which are then fer- 
mented. The chief products of the fermentation are 
aloohal and carbon dioxide, but other bodies, such as 
glycerin, succinic add, propyl, amyl, and other higher 
alcohols, arc also produced. The process of fermen- 
tation continues until the alcohol forms about four- 
teen per oent of the solution, when the yeast-plant 
cannot continue its action any longer. 

Many theories of alcoholic fermentation have been 
advanced Before Cagniard Latour, Schwann, and 
others had established the organ io nature of yeast, 
Stahl tried to explain the phenomena on a mechanical 
basis. Lavoisier, treating sugar as an oxide, thought 
that It was ohemically resolved by fermentation into 
two other oxides, carbon dioxide and alcohol. When 
the organic nature of yeast was proved beyond doubt, 
the physiological theory was advanced, according to 
which the sugar is the food of the plant and the pro- 
ducts of fermentation are its excretions. The cele- 
brated chemist Liebig, however, oontended that fer- 
mentation was a purely ohemical process, and his later 
opinion has been in part reverted to by more recent 
observers. In 1876 Pasteur wrote: 'I have been 
inclined for a long time to consider fermentations, 
properly so called, as ohemical phenomena corela- 
tive with physiological actions of a peouliar nature 
Pasteur proved conclusively that fermentation was 
bound up with the life of the organisms, but in what 
manner the vital energy of the yeast is exerted is still 
uncertain. Niigeli propounded a sort of physiological 
form of Stahl’s mechanical theory, ana Tr&ube re- 
garded the cells as centres for the production of 
enzymes, thus reducing fermentation by organized 
ferments to that produoed by unorganized ferments. 
Trauhe's theory has gained considerable ground lately 
cm account of the successful extraction from yeast by 
Buchner of an enzyme, tymast. which can produce all 
the phenomena of alcoholic fermentation. 

8aooharomyoet apiculatus and 8. pastorianus take 
in the fermentation by which wine is formed 
grape- juioe, hut the chief micro-organism of the 
vinous fermentation is 8. dUpsoldeut. The elliptical 
cells of this species are found on the grapes and in the 
air of grape-growing districts, and fermentation is 
thus set up spontaneously without the actual addi- 
tion of yeast. Reoently, however, pure cultures of 
the wine-yeast have been prepared and used with 
very good results in the fermentation of grape- juioe. 
8. minor Is said to be the yeast used iu raising the 
dough in bread-making. In recent times E. cTHan- 
sen, an able Danish investigator, has added greatly 
to our knowledge of the ohief yeast-fungi, and has 
prepared and thoroughly examined several pure cul- 
tures of the three most important species, 8. oerevieia, 
8. pattorianut, and 8 . elliptoideut. He has described 
six kinds In all, two belonging to the last species, 
three to the seoond, and the sixth to the first, the 
distinctions being founded on the temperature of 
spore-formation and the conditions under which a 
surf aoe- film forms in a liquid medium. 8, ccrevitia, 
as we have seen, may be either a top or a bottom 
yeast. 8. pattorianm L is a bottom yeast which pro- 
duces an unpleasant bitterness in beer, & pattoriamu 
IL is a top yeast found in beer, and 8. pattorianm * 
HL is a top yeast whtoh produosa oloudiness and 
other effeota in beer. & dUpmtdeui L is the true 
bottom yeast of the vinous fermentation, and & 
dNptrideut IL Is a bottom yeast to which Is due 
the oloudiness of turbid beer. Hansen has also culti- 
vated two pure forms of b relfe ra* yeast, known as 


Carlsberg No. 1 and 2£o 2. Both are bottom yeasts, 
but the beer produoed by No. 1. has less carbon 
dioxide than that of No. 2, and is need ohlefly for 
bottling, the No. 2 beer being preferred for export 

Of the fermentations set up by bacteria only some 
of the most important can be referred to here. (1) 
Acetic Acid Fermentation. In this fermentation 
alcohol becomes oxidized into aoetio aoid, the total 
reaction being representable by the equation: 

OjH*OH + Oj = CAO, + H*0. 

The microbe concerned in the fermentation, if allowed 
to continue its action, will oxidize the aeetio aoid into 
oarbon dioxide and water. Two baoilli, namely 
Bacillus aceti and B. pasteurianut have been 
described as taking part in this important fermen- 
tation, which is the basis of the commercial manu- 
facture of vinegar from wine. (2) Lactic Fermenta- 
tion. The souring of milk whioh has stood for some 
time is due to this fermentation, by whioh the milk- 
sugar becomes transformed into lactic acid through 
the agency of bacteria. Carbon dioxide Is an in- 
variable product of the fermentation. (8) Butyric 
Fermentation , often set up in milk whioh has under- 
gone the laotio fermentation. (4) Nitrification of 
Ammonia, a process of vital importance in nature, 
by whioh organic nitrogen becomes fixed in soils as 
nitrates and nitrites. The process of decay and 
putrefaction, with the production of ptomaines, also 
belong to this section of the Bubjeot of fermentation. 

See Brewing, Wine, Vinegar, &c. Among treatises 
on the subject the following may he mentioned : A 
Jorgenson, Die Mikroorgantsmen der G&rungs- 
industrie (4th edn., Berlin, 1898)*% translated into 
English by H. T. Brown as The Micro-Organisms of 
Fermentation (1889); Schtltzenberger, Fermentation 
(trans. 1882) ; Trouessart, Microbes, Ferments, and 
Moulds (trans. 1886); the article Fermentation ir. 
Thorpe's Dictionary of Applied Chemistry; &c. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS, alooholio beverages 
obtained by the fermentation and clarification of 
saccharine fluids. Such liquors have been in use as 
drinks in all countries from the earliest times. The 
commonest kinds of fermented liquors are trines, 
made from the juioe of the grape, and all kinds of 
ale or beer , made from an infusion of malt. Cider is 
a fermented liquor made from apples; perry, from 
nears; currant wine, from currants; mead, from honey; 
kumiss, made by the Kirghiz, from the milk of 
mares, cows, or goats; cAtco, from maize, by the 
South American Indians ; pulque, by the Mexicans, 
from the juioe of the American aloe {Agave Ameri- 
cana) i; and palm-wine is a fermented liquor made 
from the pith of some kinds of palms. From all 
fermented liquors a spirit may be extracted by 
distillation. 

FERMENT OILS, oils obtained by macerating 
plants and allowing them to ferment In water, dis- 
tilling the watery fluid, and extracting the oil with 
ether. Many plants have been treated in this way; 
for example, hemlock, plantain, centaury, horehound, 
nettle, &o. The oils are all volatile, generally with 
strong odour and taste, and they are quite different 
from the oils naturally contained in plants, and 
obtained by repression or extraction. 

FERMO (ancient, Firmum Pioennm), a town In 
Italy, in the province of Aeool! Piceno, on a height, 
82 Bailee B.U of Ancona. It was founded by the 
Sabines before Rome existed ; and has remains of 
old walls. It gives name to an arohkpieoopal see, 
and baa a oathedral, several other churches, a town- 
house, partly dating from the fourteenth tentury; 
collections of statuary and painting!. Its harbour 
is situated on the Adriatfto, about 8 miles distant 
Pop. 16,000 
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yjjRMOY, ft town of Ireland, in the comity of 
Oork, 22 miles N.N.1. of the city of Cork, on the 
Blftckwater, here crossed by ft magnificent bridge, 
erected in 1866. It is generally well-built. On the 
left bank of the river opposite to the town are in- 
fantry, artillery, and oavalry barracks, accommo- 
dating about 8000 men. There are here Fermoy 
College, St Oolman’a Homan Catholic College, two 
convents, and a handsome Homan Catholic cathedral 
It has some large flour-mills and a brewery. Pop. 
in 1891, 6469. 

FERNANDO DE NORONHA. an island in the 
Atlantic, full of mountains, which have the appear- 
ance of volcanoes, but are covered with verdure. It 
belongs to a small group of same name, about 210 
milrti from the coast of Brazil; Ion. 32° 38' w.; lat. 8° 
50' s. It is defended with forts. Viewed from the 
sea its most conspicuous object is a barren conical 
peak, about 1000 feet high. It is a place of banish- 
ment for male criminals; no females are permitted 
to visit the island. A scientific expedition was sent 
out by the British government in July, 1887, to in- 
vestigate the group. 

FERNANDO PO, an island in the Bight of Bia- 
fra, off the west coast of Africa, about 20 miles from 
the mainland, between lat. 8° 12' and 8° 47' N. ; and 
Ion. 8 U 26' and 8° 67' b. It is of volcanic origin, and 
is of an oblong form, broadest at the south ex- 
tremity, 86 miles long, and 22 miles broad. A ridge 
of mountains traverses two-thirds of its length, south 
to north, terminating in a magnificent cone, 11,040 
feet high, called Clarence Peak, the summit of which is 
almost constantly enveloped in clouds. The whole ap- 
pearance of this beautiful island is picturesque in the 
extreme, being covered to its highest elevations, on the 
north part, with dense forests and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, while on the south Borne fine park scenery com- 
pensates a comparative deficiency of trees. The latter 
consist chiefly of palms and the magnificent bombax, 
or Bilk-cotton tree, ‘looking in the distance,’ says 
Captain Allen, ‘ so like the white sails of vessels, hull 
down, that one might almost have supposed they 
saw a numerous fleet with canvas loosened to dry.’ 
Many of these giants of the African forests measure 
160 feet from the base to the first branch, and have, 
In the dry seasons, festoons of beautiful climbing 
plants pendant from the branches. The natives of 
Fernando Po, called Bubis, and by themselves Edee- 
yaha, are a peculiar race, and wholly different in 
their physical characteristics and language from their 
neighbours on the continent. Their appearance is 
by no means prepossessing at first, but, on further 
acquaintance, they are found to be a singularly ami- 
able people, generous, hospitable, and of the moat 
humane and Idndly dispositions, brave, yet forbear- 
ing, and reluctant to spill the blood even of an 
enemy. There are several harbours in the island, 
the most spacious of which is Maidstone Bay, at the 
north-east end, where, in a creek or cove, is situated 
Olarenoe Town, where a settlement was established by 
the E ngli s h in 1827. The island was first settled by 
the Portuguese, who, in 1778, ceded it to Spain. The 
settle ment made in 1827 by the English, with the 
permission of the Spaniards, was afterwards aban- 
doned, and rinoe 1844 the island has remained in the 
undisputed pom— ion of Spain. The pop. is esti- 
mated at 25,000. 

FEBNEX, or Fe&nbt, a frontier town in Franoe, 
m the department of Ain, 6 miles south-east of Qex,lt 
■nfa Berth at Geneva, in a beautiful looality, at the 
met of the Jura, in a picturesque and fertile country, 
ft is wnaU, and He only manufactures are a few 
^ttehee and eons pottery. It is chiefly noted for 
been the chief remdenoe of Voltaire (who in 
met founded H) from about 1760 to 1778, when he 


quitted it a few months before his death. The house 
in whioh he lived is still standing, and the church, 
with the inscription, 'Deo ertxii VdUaitt\ fa now a 
farmhouse. Pop. (1896), 915. 

FERNS (Filtces), a natural group of the crypto- 
gamous or flowerlses division of plants, and formfag 
the highest group of the acrogens or summit-g r o wer s. 
They are leafy plants, the leaves, or more properly 
fronds, arising from a rhizome or rootstock, or from 
a hollow arboresoent trunk, and being oirefoate in 
vernation, a term descriptive of the Tnvnnm* fa which 
the fronds are rolled up before they are developed 
in spring, having then the appearanoe of a bishop’s 
crosier. On the veins of their lower surface, or their 
margins, the fronds bear email vessels named spor- 
angia, containing spores. These spore-cases are ar- 
ranged fa dusters, named sort, whioh are either 
naked or covered with a layer of the epidermis, 
which forms an involucre or indusium. When the 
spores germinate they produce a cellular s tr u ct ur e 
of a leafy description, called the pro-embryo, or pro- 
thalliLs, upon which are developed organs whioh nave 
received the names of antheridia and pUtilUdiat from 
their being considered to represent stamens and pis- 
tils, the organs of reproduction in flowering plants. 
When produced upon the protkallus, these organs do 
not immediately give origin to a germinating spore; 
but from their mutual action prooeeds a distinct 
cellular body, destined at a later period to develop 
into a fruit-bearing frond. This process, which fa 
common alike to the production of ferns, horse-tails, 
dub-mosses, pepperworts, mosses, and liverworts, fa 
regarded as analogous to what has been termed the 
alternation of generations in some of the lower tribes 
of animals, as in the case of the Acalephce or Medusa. 

Ferns have a wide geographical range. They 
abound in tropical islands, and generally affect a 
moist insular climate. The herbaceous and shrubby 
kind are found towards the north and south poles. 
The tree-ferns rival the palms in the tropical forests, 
having tr unks which sometimes rise to a neight of 50 
or 60 feet. Ferns constitute, along with lvoopoda, 
the characteristic flora of New Zealand. The 
species of ferns, exdusive of varieties, in the North- 
ern United States, amount to fifty-seven. The 
spedes fa Great Britain, exclusive of varieties, num- 
ber 41. British ferns are all comprised in the order 
Polypodiarea, and consist of the following genera; 
viz. 1, Pdypodivm, polypody; 2, AUosorus, rock- 
brakes; 8, Qymnogrxmma ; 4, Polydiekum, shield- 
fern; 6, Laetraa, buckler-fern; 6, Athyrium , lady- 
fern; 7, Atplenittn i, spleen wort; 8, SMopendriun, 
hart’s- tongue fern; 9, Ceteraeh, scaly fern; 1 0 t BUtK> 
num, hard-fern; 11, Pteris, bracken; 12, Adiantum, 
maiden-hair fern; 18, Cydopteru , bladder-fern; 14, 
Woodeia; 15, Trickornants, bristle-fern; 16, Ilymeno* 
phyUum, film-fern; 17, Otmunda, royal fern; 18, 
Botrychium, moon wort; 19, Ophioglouum, adder’s- 
tongue fern. 

The uses at ferns bear a small proportion to their 
number in the vegetable kingdom. Several o 4 them 
yield starch, and are employed as food. Pteris 
esculerUa is the edible bracken of New ZealmnL Tim 
Adiantum capHlus Veneris , the true maiden-hair 
fern, fa said to yield an astringent and aromatic sea v- 
l tion. Same of the American poly p o d ies are esteemed 
for their properties. 

FEBONIA, oMrfthTmMt .octant Italta* *£• 
dan, who peodetad over wood* Mid ordarf* > Th. 
ancient grove, not far from Anxur (Terracma), was 
c o nsecr ated to her, and fa very celebrated. Ebum- 
pated slavee received a cap in her temple ae a badge 
of f reedom 

FERRARA, fonudy ..wlgnary, » 

daday c< Italy. It *ta hdd by tb. Hoota <* 
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as a Papal fief tm 1597. (See Earn) In 1098 it 
was **Hn pnmnrlmi of bv Clement V ITT, u a 
vacant fief. In 1796 H was made part of the Cispa- 
daneu and In 1797 part of the Cisalpine Republio, 
and m 1802 it waa included in the department of the 
Lower Po, In the Republic of Italy. In 1805 it 
formed part of the Kmgdam of Italy, and in 1814 
retained to the popes, with the exoeption of a strip 
to the north of the Po, which was assigned by the 
Vienna Oongress to Austria, along with the right of 
garrisons in the towns of Ferrara and 
Comaoohio. In 1860 it became, with the rest of 
Romagna, part of the present Kingdom of Italy, in 
which it now gives name to a province. 

FERRARA, a celebrated city in the Kingdom of 
Italy, capital of the province of the same name, 26 
miles st.nje. Bologna, in a fertile but unhealthy 
plain, at a short distance from the north branch of 
the Po. It is a large and well-built town, with 
spacious and regular streets, and is inclosed by a 
wall 7 miles in circuit It is defended on the west 
side by a citadel regularly fortified. In the middle 
of the city is a castle, flanked with towers, and sur- 
rounded by wet ditches, which was once the resi- 
dence of the dukes, and is now that of the legate. 

Ferrara, though still retaining many traces of its 
former grandeur, has long been falling into decay; its 
pavements are overgrown with grass, and the stair- 
cases and balconies of many of its noble palaces are 
overrun with ivy, while others are without either doors 
or windows. The population has also fallen to one- 
fourth of its former amount. It has a cathedral and 
numerous churches, most of which contain valuable 
paintings, together with some interesting specimens 
of sculpture. There are here a public gallery of 
paintings, called the Palazzo del Magistrate, contain- 
ing many excellent works by the leading painters of 
the Ferrara school ; a school of medicine and jnris- 

? rudenoe, and a public library, containing about 
00,000 volumes and 900 MSS., the latter including 
some of those of Ariosto and Tasso. The house in 
which Ariosto was educated, and that in which he 
lived during his latter years, and known by the 
names respectively of the Casa degli Arioeti and the 
Casa d’ Ariosto, are shown to strangers. The latter 
is now national property, and is ranked among the 
national monuments. Another object of interest is 
the oell in the Hospital of St Anna, in which Tasso 
was imprisoned. Tne house occupied by Guarini the 
author of the Pastor Fido — the Casa Guarina — is still 
Inhabited by the marquises of that name. Ferrara 
is an archbishopric; the bishopric dates from 661 ; its 
archbishopric waa founded by Clement XIL in 1785. 

It carries on some trade in com and other produoe 
of the soil. There are manufactures of silk ribbons, 
wax candles, and brazen utensils ; tanneries and glass- 
works. The oommunal population in 1901 was 
87,697. 

FERREIRA, Antonio, one of the daseio poets of 
Portugal, was bom at Lisbon, 1528. He carried to 
perfection the elegiac and epistolary style already 
attempted with success by S4 de Miranda, and added 
to Portuguese poetry the epithalamium, the epigram, 
ode, and tragedy. His Ines de Castro is the second 
regular tragedy that appeared after the revival of 
letters In Europe. It was preoeded only by Triasino's 
Sofonitba It is stfll considered by the Portuguese 
as one of the finest monuments of their literature, 
for its deep pathos and the perfection of its style. 

The works of Ferreira are not numerous, as his judi- 
cial offloe left him little leisure. He died 1569. His 
Poemas Lusltanos appeared oomplete at LUban, first 
In 1598, 4to, and Trias as Ofana de Ferreira at Lis- I powers wil 


la admitted by some naturalists as a distinct spedas 
others, following Cuvier, regard it as only an albino 
variety of the common pole-cat (M. pvtorius). It is 
distinguished by havinga sharp nose, red and fiery 
eyes, and round ears. The colour of its whole body 
is a pale yellow, somewhat resembling that of box- 
wood It is a native of Barbary, though it is exten- 
sively naturalized in Spain, where it was introduced 
to rid that oountry from the multitudes of rabbits 
with which it was overrun. Its habits are aimn^ to 
those of the other species of weasels. It is lively and 
active, and an inveterate destroyer of rabbits. If a 
dead rabbit be presented for the first time to a young 
ferret he will fly at it and bite it with great fury; 
but if it be alive he will seize it by the throat and 
Buck its blood Great numbers of these saitn«l« are 
imported into England and France for the purpose 
of driving rabbits from their burrows. In such oases 
they are muzzled, otherwise they would destroy the 
rabbits in their holes. They suck the blood of their 
prey, but seldom tear it. The ferret breeds in the 
last-mentioned countries, bringing forth from five to 
nine young; but it is apt to degenerate and loses its 
savage nature. The warreners in England use a 
crossed breed between this animal and the pole-oat 
This hybrid is of a darker colour than the ferret 
FERRIER, Jakes Frederick, a distinguished 
Scotch metaphysician, bom at Edinburgh in 1808; 
died at St Andrews, June 11, 1864. He was edu- 
cated at the Uni verities of Edinburgh and Oxford, 
after completing his course at the latter of which he 


entered upon the study of law, and was admitted a 
member of the Scottish bar in 1832. Finding litera- 
ture a more congenial pursuit thap that of law, he 
now began to contribute article? to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, then at the height of its fame. Tbo 
ability displayed in these contributions was so marked 
that when the chair of moral philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews fell vacant in 1845, he was 
appointed to fill it. This post he oontinued to occupy 
for the rest of his life, although he waa twice a can- 
didate for a chair at Edinburgh. His chief work is 
entitled the Institutes of Metaphysic, in which he 
attempts to build up, according to a rigorously logi- 


St. Andrews upon Greek philosophy were published 
posthumously m 1866. 

FERRIF.R, Susan Edmonston, a distinguished 
novelist, the aunt of the preoeding, was bom in 
Edinburgh in 1782. Her father was a writer to the 
signet, and at a later period a colleague of Sir Walter 
Scott as one of the clerks of session. Her life was 
chiefly spent in her native town, in the refined sad 
literary society of which her tastes and abilities were 
trained. In 1818 she made her first appearance as 
an authoress by the publication of the novel of Mar- 
riage, which acquired great popularity, and is alluded 
to m the most commendatory manner by Sir Walter 
Scott at the end of the Legend of Montrose. The 
Inheritance appeared in 1824; and Destiny, or the 


In 1598, 4to, and Trias as 
bo n in 1771, two volumes. 
FERRET (Mvatalmfmn 


(MutUUfvro, JJmn.) This little ailmal 


Chiefs Daughter, in 1881. These comprise all her 
works, but the comparative smallness of tneir number 
Is amply compensated by their intrinsic merits. No 
one has succeeded better than Miss Farrier in diet- 
ing the manners of the upper middle olase in Soot- 
land at a time when the national peculiarities was® 
still in a great measure intact, and had not as yet 
blended themselves into the social system of En gland. 
The management of her plots is oondootod with great 
skill, so is to maintain an unflagging i nter e st i n tbs 
fate of the personages of the story; and the hamoroos 
powers witn which many of the eoenes are Mt «®» 
more especially in MairnueL remind the reader « 
some of Fielding and Smollett's most faostlona de* 
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aariptfon* without their gratanMsae. In Sir Walter 
fioott’* later days aha waa a frequent visitor at Ab- 
botsford, where, by her aprightlineaa and conversa- 
tional talents, she contributed greatly to cheer and 
enliven the depressed spirits of her host. She died 
at Edinburgh on 6th November, 1654. There is a 
short Life of Miss Ferrier in the edition of her 
novels published in 1881. 

FERRO, or Hibrbo, the most south-western of 
the Canary Islands, and the smallest of those which 
are inhabited; Ion. of western extremity, 18° 9'. It 
is somewhat triangular in form (its form approxi- 
mates to that of Sicily), and is about 18 miles long 
' and* 9 miles broad. It is a rocky, volcanic island, 
rising to the height of over 4600 feet, and presents 
numerous craters no longer active, besides a number 
of warm springs. It is by no means fertile, but 
good wine and brandy are made, and excellent figs 
are grown. The village of Valverde, in the north- 
east, is the chief centre of population. This island 
having onoe been supposed the most western point 
of the Old World, was formerly employed by all 
geographers as their first meridian, and the longi- 
tude was reokoned from it. For this purpose the 
longitude of Ferro was in France taken as exactly 
120° west of that of Paris, though this meridian really 
passes some miles to the east of the island. German 
cartographers adhered longest to the meridian of 
Ferro in constructing their maps. Pop. ( 1897 ), 6184 . 
FERROCYANIC ACID. See Pbussio Acid. 

FERROL, a town of Spain, in Galicia, in the pro- 
vince and about 12 miles n.k. of the town of Coruna, 
advantageously situated on the north side of a fine 
inland bay, connected with the sea by a narrow 
channel of same name. The bay forms one of the 
best natural harbours in Europe, and the narrow 
ohannel which leads to it is defended by the forts 
San Felipe and Palma. The town is also strongly 
walled, and is divided into Old Ferrol, the New Town 
or Centro, and Esteiro. The finest squares of the 
town are the Plaza de los Dolores and the Plaza del 
Cirmen, and the Artisans’ Club (El Lioeo de Arte- 
sanos) is an interesting and important institution. 
The most remarkable building in Ferrol is the arsenal, 
•an establishment of almost unrivalled magnificence, 
whioh employs some 4000 workmen, largely under 
English superintendence. The manufactures consist 
chiefly of swords, cutlery, and military and naval 
equipments, besides sail-cloth and leather. The sar- 
dine fishery is also important. The principal imports 
are ooal, iron, timber, ootton, and grain ; the chief ex- 
ports are fish, iron, and vinegar. Pop. (1897), 85,976. 

FERRY, in law, a right of maintaining a boat at 
a particular part of a river for the conveyance of 
poople from the one side to the other. This right Is 
originally one of the prerogatives of the crown, and 
<»n be enjoyed by a subject only by special grant or 
j>y prescription. The person who hss a right of ferry 
It required to keep a boat or boats suitable for the 
conveyance of passengers, to charge a reasonable fare, 
and to provide the requisite landing-places on either 
bank of the river. A right of ferry does not exclude 

proprietor of the land about the ferry from keep- 
“8 * boat for his own private use, but no one will 

*U° i w «d to establish a rival ferry so near the 
original one as to destroy its custom, end the holder 
of the original ferry has a right of action against any 
doss so. Where no private right of ferry 
•rigMhe ferries are managed by some public body. 

®**y-boehi an generally flat-bottomed, capacious 
joats, propelled by oars, or, where the water is shallow, 
®yp«las p os h ed against tbs bottom of the river. To 
the boat being oarried doom the stream by 
ths wi rwsd there is sometimes a rope or chain 
asntohad from bank to hank, by which the course 


of the boat is directed, end where a rope ie not need, 
the boat s head to directed obliquely up the stream, 
so that the boat to propelled upwards at a rate nf. 
fioient to balanoe the current downwards, and the 
‘ result Is that the boat oroeees the river in a straight 
line. Steam ferries are now often need where the 
current is very strong and the traffio arm««Ui».KU 
See also Flunq-bbidg*. 

FERRY, J ulbs FuANgois Cahills, French states- 
man, was born at St. Did, in the department of the 
Vosges, on April 5, 1832, and studied law in Paris. 
He soon became known as a journalist and pam- 
phleteer, and in 1865 he joined the staff of Le Temps. 
In 1868 he issued a pamphlet entitled Lee Oomptss 
Fantastiques d’Haussmann, containing a vary happy 
critioism of the government expenditure on the re- 
building of Paris, and in the following year he waa 
elected to the Corps Ldgislatif as one of the members 
for Paris. In the house he soon established a repu- 
tation as an able speaker on the side of the opposition, 
and with a few colleagues used his influence to pre- 
vent the disastrous war of 1870. He beoame a 
member of the Government of National Defence, of 
which on September 6 he was appointed secretary. 
On September 6 he was entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the department of the Seine, and on 
November 15 he succeeded M. Arago in the oentral 
mayoralty of Paris. In February, 1871, the depart- 
ment of the Vosges elected him deputy, and in May 
of the same year M. Thiers appointed him prefect of 
the Seine, a post whioh he held only a few days. In 
1872-73 he was ambassador at Athens, but on Mm- 
Mahon’s acoession to power be again sat on the 
opposition benches and played a prominent part in 
parliamentary life. In 1879, when bolding the office 
of minister of publio instruction, he introauoed a bill 
for the exclusion of membersof unauthorized religious 
bodies from all teaohing posts, but though it passed 
the Chamber it was rejected by the Senate ; and in 
1880 a second attempt to cany it met with the same 
fate. The main object of the bill, however, the ex- 

J mlsion of the Jesuits, was effected by the use of 
aws whioh had become obsolete. This caused the 
break-up of the ministry, and M. Ferry then became 
head of a new cabinet, which retained offioe only till 
1881. His second premiership began In 1888, and 
was characterized by a vigorous policy of colonial 
expansion. The invasion of Tonkin was very un- 
popular, and led to the downfall of hto ministry in 
1 884. He unsuccessfully sought election to the offioe 
of president after M. Gravy’s resignation, and from 
that time till bis death, on March 16, 1898, he took 
very little part in politioal controversy. Hto Dto- 
oours et Opinions, in seven volumes, was edited by 
Robiquet in 1893-98. 

KERRYPORT-ON-ORAIG. See Tatfovt. 
FERTE-SOUS- J OUARRE, La, a town of Frano* 
department of Seine-et-Marne, pleasantly situated on 
both sides of the Marne, here croesed by a stone and 
an iron bridge, 87 miles E.N.K. of Paris, wall built, 
p os sess e d of a handsome chateau, s ruinous old osstle, 
excellent quarries of millstones, whioh are hugely 
exported, several manufactures, and a tre0e in corn, 
flour, and cattle. Pop. (1896), 8788. 

FERTILIZATION, in biology, the prooee s thrfcagh 
which, In sexual reproduction, the male end female 
elements oome in oontaot sod oombins, thus enabling 
the ovum or ovule to develop into a distinct Indi- 
vidual under favourable conditions. Sty Bsio- 
p ponon . 

FERTILIZERS, a general nsme given to manure* 
b ut mor e aspedalljto artificial manuron SuMiVIim 
FERULA, a genus of umbelliferous plant* whose 
■pedes often yield a powerful stimulating gum istin, 
employed m mediriqa. The aperies me natives of 
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the abofM of the Mediterranean u id Penda, and 
are characterised by tafl-growing pithy sterna, and 
deeply-divided leaves, thr segments of which are 
frequently linear. P t mmmmm of English gardens 
is called giant fennel F. orientals and r. Ungi- 
tana are said to yield African ammoniacnm, a gum 
resin H ke aa afetida, but lees powerful. 

FESOHiNNlNE VERSES (probably so called 
from tike Etrusoan town Fucenntum), in the history 
of Roman literature, rude verses in the form of a 
dialogue between two persons, who satirized and 
ridiculed each other’s failings and vices; also a sort 
of dramatic poem, perhaps extemporaneous. They 
originated in country districts in ancient Italy, but 
were ultimately introduced into the towns, and even 
into Rome, and formed a favourite amusement at 
marriages and on other occasions of festivity. The 
practice, at first harmless, latterly led to too great 
license of speech, so that the indulging in this 
amusement had to be restrained by the law. The 
amusement is still common in Italy. 

F3JSCH, Joseph, Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Lyons, and brother on the mother’s side of Napoleon’s 
motser, was born at Ajaccio in 1768. He bad de- 
voted himself to an ecclesiastical life, but quitted it 
on the outbreak of the French revolution, and became 
oommissaiy of war to the army of the Alps. He 
held the same offioe in 1796 under his nephew in 
Italy. After Bonaparte in 1801 concluded the con- 
cordat with Pius VIL he resumed his ecclesiastical 
status, and became in 1802 ALrohbishop of Lyons, and 
next year a cardinal. He was likewise appointed 
French ambassador at Rome, and made himself very 
acceptable to the pope by his ultramontane ten- 
dencies. He aooompanied him in 1804 to Paris for 
Napoleon’s ooronation, became grand almoner of the 
empire, count, and senator, and in 1806 was appointed 
ooadiutor and successor to the prince primate of the 
Confederation of the Rhine. In 1 809 N apoleon wished 
to make him Archbishop of Paris, but the appoint- 
ment did not take effect, as he had long been at 
variance with his nephew in regard to nis policy 
toward the Papal see. He then retired to his see at 
Lyons, where ne lived in a kind of brilliant exile. 
On the approach of the Austrians in 1814 he fled 
with his sister, Madame Bonaparte, to Rome, where 
the pope reoelved him with open arms. Napoleon's 
return brought him back to Franoe, and he acted as 
a peer during the Hundred Days, but the battle of 
Waterloo sent him back to Italy. When sailed 
upon by the Bourbons to resign his eplsoopal rights 
lie decidedly refused, but in 1826, after a Papal brief 


fee renounced the office, but retained the dignity. He 
died at Rome in 1889. His very extensive collection 
of paintings, more numerous, however, than select, 
was di sposed of by auction. 

FESCUE, the popular name of a genus of grasses 
(Pbstuoa) nearly related to the genus Bromus, having 
several-flowered spikelets arranged in panioles. The 
jlneadow fescue (Futuoa datior -, var. pratemie) is a 
fibrous-rooted perennial, growing from 2 to 8 feet 
high In low meadows ana pastures, where it forms 
fresh herbage among the earliest of the native British 
grasses. The panlale is narrow, and oonsists of 
several lateral branches, tearing from three to five 
erect spikelets each, In addition to one which stands 
in the axil of every branoh. The hard fescue (Fu- 
turn dvriuseula) Is a native of dry sandy places, in 
whioh it spreads rapidly by means of its creeping 
roots. The leavee next the roots are very narrow, 
almost thread - shaped, rough, with fine points, 
arranged fas two rows on the numerous suckers 
which this plant throws up in all directions. The 
atom grows to the length of 1) or S feet, and ter- 


minates in a close, rather one-sided panicle. The 
red fescue (Futuoa rubra) serves, like the preceding 
•pedes, to bind loose soil, and is also a good hay 
grass. The sheep’s fesone ( Futuoa ovina) Is much 
smaller than the hard fesoue, not usually growing 
more than 6 or 6 inohes high when in flower. Of 
this Futuoa tenuifolia is a longer -leaved, bright- 

r en variety. The tall fesone (Futuoa arundinacea) 
a coarse reedy grass, found commonly in low 
swampy situations. It has broader leaves than 
meadow fescue; and its stems grow 4 or 6 feet high. 
Another tall species is the giant fesoue (Futuoa 
gigantea), whioh occurs in shady woods and similar 
situations. 

FESSE, or Fess, In heraldry, one of the so-called 
honourable ordinaries, being a band orossing the 
shield horizontally. The fuse point ia exactly in the 
oentre of the shield. See Hebaldbt. 

FESTINIOG, or Ffestiniog, a parish, village, Mid 
town of N. Wales, in Merioneth, about 10 miles 
n.e. of Harlech. This locality has been long a 
resort of tourists on account of its fine sceneiy, 
and it is also famous for its slate-quarries. The 
village is beautifully situated on a hill, and near it 
are fine waterfalls on the Oynfael. The town of 
Festiniog or Blaenau Festiniog is of modern origin, 
having grown up around the slate-auarries a few 
miles from the village. Pop. (1901), 11,485. 

FESTIVALS. The consecration of certain days 
or longer periods to particular celebrations either m 
honour of some god, or in commemoration of some 
important event, is a practice whioh has prevailed 
among nearly all nations, both ancient and modern. 
On this account it is impossible to .notice here any 
but the best-known festivals of theifeading nations 
and religions. To begin with those of tne Jews, 
there are Bix festivals mentioned in the Bible as of 
divine origin, and hence called in Scripture moaderm 
or sacred feasts. These are the weekly feast of the 
Sabbath, the feast of Unleavened Bread or the Pass- 
over, Pentecost or the feast of Weeks, the feast of 
Trumpets or New Moon, the feast of the Day of 
Atonement, and the feast of Tabernacles. There 
were other two feasts, not of divine origin or religious 
obligation, being established in later times. These 
were the feast of Purim (commemorating the failure 
of Hainan's machinations) and the Dedication of the 
Temple (after its profanation by Antiochns Epi- 
phanes). The ancient Egyptians had numerous 
festivals in honour of their various deities, but none 
of sufficient importance to deserve separate mention. 
The Persians celebrated three festivals of victory, 
and three festivals of liberty. The former were in 
commemoration of important events in the national 
history; and the latter had reference to the future 
triumph of Ormuzd or the good principle over 
Ahrlman or the principle of evil. Among the 
ancient Greeks were celebrated the Dionyua, in 
honour of Dionysus; the Eleusinla, in honour of 
Demeter; the Panathanaa, a festival instituted by 
Theseus in honour of Athena, the tutelary goddess 
of Athens, and oelebrated by all the tribes of Attics, 
the union of which it was intended to confirm and 
cement. Besides these there were the four great 
national games, oelebrated at various intervals by 
all the Greeks— the Olympic, the Isthmian, Ne mean, 
and Pythian Games. Among Roman festivals Me 
the Saturnalia, Ambarvalla, Oerealia, Impercalte 
Llberalla, and others held In honour of different 
gods and heroes. There were besides thaee the 
Decent] alia or Deoennia, held every ten yean, 
tbe Roman emperors; the Ludi u»uiilsies> saidto 
have been held ones in every oratory: and the 
Latime, intended to commemorate tin on i o n af the 
Latin tribes. 
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T1» festivals of th# Christian church owe their 
origin pertly to thoee of the Judaic religion, such m 
B axter, which corresponds to the Passover of the 
Jews, and Whitsunday, which corresponds to Pente- 
oost* partly also to pagan festivals, which the Chris- 
tian hierarchy, finding it impossible to abolish them, 
applied to Christian uses by converting them into 
festivals of the church. They were instituted at 
various periods in the history of the church, some- 
times by Papal decrees, sometimes by general coun- 
cils, sometimes by national councils. These festi- 
vals are divided into movable and immovable; the 
former those which in different years fall on different 
days,** the latter those which always fall upon the 
same day. The chief of the movable feasts is Easter, 
the one on which the position of all the othen, ex- 
cept that of Advent Sunday, depends. (See E astir.) 
Septuagesima Sunday falls nine weeks before Easter, 
Sexagesima Sunday eight weeks, Quinquagesima Sun- 
day seven weeks, the first Sunday in Lent Bix weeks, 
and Palm Sunday one week before Easter, and Ro- 
gation Sunday falls five weeks, Ascension Day 
forty days, Whitsunday seven weeks, and Trinity 
Sunday eight weeks after Easter. Ash Wednesday 
is the Wednesday before the first Sunday in Lent, 
Maunday Thursday the Thursday, and Good Friday 
the Friday before Easter, and Corpus Christi is 
the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. Advent Sunday 
is the nearest Sunday to the feast of St. Andrew, 
November 30, whether before or after. The chief 
immovable feasts are the feast of the Circumcision 
on the 1st of January, Epiphany on the 6th of 
January, the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin on 
the 25th of March, the Transfiguration of Christ on 
the 6th of August; the feast of St. Michael and All 
the Angels on the 29th of September, the feast of 
All-Saints on the 1st of November, the festival of 
All-Souls on the 2d of November, and Christmas 
Day or the feast of the Nativity of our Lord on the 
25th of December. The worship of the Virgin Mary 
began in the fifth century, at the time when the ex- 
pression tkeotokoa (God -mother), being opposed by 
Nestorius, and sanctioned by the Council of Ephesus 
(431) and that of Chalcedon (451), acquired a pe- 
culiar importance. The expression itself was already 
of long standing. The origin of this worship is en- 
veloped in darkness. The festivals relating to the 
Virgin Mary in the Catholic Church include : the 
feast of the Annunciation ; the Purification of the 
Virgin, or Candlemas ; the feast of the Visitation of 
Our Lady; the feast of the Immaculate Conception ; 
the Nativity of the Virgin ; the Martyrdom of the 
Virgin Mary; the Assumption of the Virgin (Aug. 6) ; 
and several smaller ones. On the 2d of November 
the festival of All-Souls is observed in the Catholic 
Church as a day of mourning and commemoration of 
such of the dead as are not yet admitted to the con- 
templation of their Maker. The 29th of Septem- 
ber is the festival of St Michael (Michaelmas), 
which is kept as a general festival in honour of 
the angels, and may be considered partly as a com- 
memoration of the victory of the good principle over 
the bad, and partly as a children’s feast August 6 
la the festival of the Transfiguration of Christ, which 
was oelebrsted with great rejoicing, particularly 
*mong the Greeks. The worship of the cross has 
introduced two festivals: that of the Invention of the 
Holy Cross (May 8), and that of the Exaltation of the 
Cross (September 1). The festivals in commemora- 
tion of the apostles, the evangelists, and all the other 
asiiits also belong to the class of immovable feasts. 
Tta days that are still held as festivals, and have 
religious services connected with them in the Church 
of England, are called red-letter days, because they 
•n Often printed with red letters in tee church oalen- 
Von. y. 
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dar; while the days that have no services oonneoted 
with them, are called black-letter days, because printed 
in black letters. The former are commonly known 
also as the major festivals, the latter being the minor. 
The major have proper oolleots, epistles, and gospels 
set down for them in the Prayer Book, while themmor 
have not. Some of the festivals of the Roman Church, 
such as All-Souls, Corpus Christi, and several In hon- 
our of the Virgin, are not held in the Church of Eng- 
land. The following list of major festivals may be 
given, taking them in the order in whioh they stand 
in the Book of Common Prayer: Advent, Christmas, 
St. Stephen, St. John the Evangelist, Innocents, 
Circumcision of Christ, Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, 
Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday (Pen- 
tecost), Trinity, St. Andrew, St. Thomas, Conversion 
of St. Paul, Purification (Presentation of Christ in 
the Temple), St Matthias, Annunciation, St Mark, 
St Philip and St James, St Barnabas, St John 
the Baptist, St Peter, St. James, St Bartholomew, 
St. Matthew, St. Michael and All-Angels, St Luke, 
St. Simon and St. Jude, All-Saints. 

When the national convention of France bad, In 
1793, on the motion of Robespierre, acknowledged 
the existence of a Supreme Being and the immor- 
tality of the soul, and dedicated a national festival 
on the twentieth of Prairi&l to the Deity, the follow- 
ing festivals, to be kept on the decade days of the 
republic, were also instituted — 1, Of the Supreme 
Being and nature ; 2, of the human race ; 8, of the 
French nation ; 4, of the benefactore of mankind ; 6, 
of liberty and equality; 6, of the martyrs of liberty; 
7, of the republic ; 8, of the freedom of the world ; 
9, of the love of country; 10, of the hatred of tyrante 
and traitors ; 11, of truth ; 12, of justice ; 13, of mo- 
desty; 14, of fame and immortality; 15, of friend- 
ship; 16, of temperance ; 17, of heroism; 18, of 
constancy; 19, of aisinterestedneas ; 20, of stoicism: 
21, of love; 22, of conjugal fidelity; 23, of filial 
affection ; 24, of childhood ; 25, of youth ; 26, of 
manhood; 27, of old age; 28, of misfortune; 29, 
of agriculture; 30, of industry; 31, of the fore- 
fathers ; 82, of posterity and felicity. (In the pre- 
ceding article nothing but the names of the different 
festivals is given, as separate articles will be found 
on the more imjiortant of those mentioned.) 

FESTOON, in architecture, an ornament repre- 
senting a garland of fruits, flowers, &c., attached at 
the two ends, and hanging in the middle. It is 
chiefly used to adorn the friezes of buildings in the 
Ionic or Corinthian style; and on antique vases, 
altars, and articles in terra cotta it is not unusual. 
In modern art this ornament was very skilfully used 
by Giovanni da Udine, the contemporary of Raphael, 
as well as by Arthur Quellinus in his decoration of 
the interior of the town-house at Amsterdam. 

FKSTUS, Sextus Pompeius, a Roman gramma- 
rian belonging to the third or fourth century of oilr 
era, author of an abridgment of a work by Verrius 
Flaocus, called De Verbortun Significatione, a kind 
of dictionary, which is very valuable far the informa- 
tion it contains about tee Latin language. The work 
of Festus was still further abridged in fbe eighth 
century by Paulus Diaconua, whose abridgment was 
printed for the first time in 1471. The dig* tal 
work of Festus has been preserved in only one MS^ 
and th*t in a very Imperfect condition, which be- 
longed to the library of Cardinal Farness, a nd Is 
now preserved at Naples. The edition of tbs work 
of Festus by K. O. Mttller (Ghttingen, 1889), which 
wss prepared with the help of this manuscript, quite 
superseded all thoee that nad previously been pub- 
Mailed without its The chief editions pre- 

vious to that of M tiller are those of Bcaligsr, Dsofa* 
end Linderoann. 
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MTIOH, or Fribh. ft word first brought into 
mo by Do B row , in his work Du Culte dee Dieux 
Fltionee (1760)! and derived from the Portuguese 
ft obann. The Portuguese gave this name 
to the idols of the negroes on the Senegal! and 
afterwards the word reoeived a more extensive mean- 
ing. A fetich is any object of nature which is re- 
garded with a feeling of awe, as having mysterious 
powers residing in it. The fetich may be animate, 
as a oock, a serpent, a panther, or any other ani- 
mal; or inanimate, as a river, a tooth, a shell Fetich 
worship prevails in Guinea and other parts of the 
west coast of Africa. It is usual for each tribe to 


have a fetich in common, but in addition to the com- 
mon fetich every individual may have one of his 
own. To this he offers up prayers, and if they are not 
heard he punishes it, or perhaps throws it away, or 
breaks it m pieces. 

FfiTIS, Fbanqoib Joseph, a Belgian musical com- 
poser and writer on music, bom at Mona, March 25, 
1784; died at Brussels, March 27, 1871. He was 
educated at the Paris Conservatoire, and in 1813 was 
appointed organist of St. Pierre at Douai. In 1818 
he came to Paris, and was a professor in the Con- 
servatoire there from 1818 till 1833, when he was 
appointed director of the Conservatoire at Brussels. 
In 1864 be was appointed an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and in 1869 grand officer of the order of 
Leopold Among his works may be mentioned 
Traitd de la Fugue et du Contrepoint (1825); Biogra- 
phic univeroelle des Musidens (1835-44) ; Manuel des 
jeunes Compositeurs des Chefs de Musique militaire 
et des Direoteurs d’ Orchestra (1837); Traits complet 
de la Thdorie et de la pratique de l’Hannonie. His 
musical compositions include operas, sacred music, 
and instrumental pieces for the piano and the violin. 
In 1827 he founded the Revue muaicale, which he 
continued to edit till 1835. 


FEU, Feu-holding, in Scottish law, a holding 
by which the vassal enjoys his right of property in 
consideration of a payment either in money, grain, 
or agricultural services to his superior. It was an- 
ciently deemed an ignoble tenure, in contradistinction 
to ward-holding, where the services rendered were 
(rarely of a military kind ; and blench, where they 
are merely nominal. It is now the most common 
tenure by which landed, and more especially house 
property, jj held in Scotland. 

SYSTEM. A fee, feud, or fief is a 
possession, of which the vassal receives the right of 
<ise and enjoyment, of disposition and alienation, on 
condition of fidelity, that is, of affording assistance 
cr counsel, and avoiding all injurious acts, together 
with the performance of certain services incident to 
the tenure, while the feudal lord still retains a para- 
mount right ( dominium directum). A fief is distin- 
guished from allodial possessions by the circumstance 
that it cannot be alienated without the consent of 
the feudal lord, by the services usually due from the 
vassal, and by a peculiar kind of inheritance. The 
system originated among the German tribes, and the 
mature of feudal property is explained by its origin. 
Such was the passion of the ancient Germans for 
war, that in time of peace private feuds took the 
place of publio contention; and in default of these 
the men of military age spent weeks and months 
mad yean in adventure*, and made incursions into 
the territory of the neighbouring tribes, or took part 
In the quarrels of the distant ones. On these expe- 
ditions the experienced and powerful were usutily 
atten de d by a number of equally valiant youths, who 
were furnished by the chief with provisions, and 
perhaps with arms, and composed his retinue or 
fbUomng (Latin, comitatut). This retinue, which 
was well known in the time of Cesar and Tacitus, 


was bound to the oommander by firmer ties thu the 
transient love of war or inconstant suoosss. If tbs 
leader did not prove false (which was never known) 
the attendant devoted his whole life to his service! 
and was always ready to meet the to new 

adventures. And when the whole nation marched 
to war, the warriors formed about their t 

devoted band ready to sacrifice themselves for his 
safety. Each of them looked upon the life end 
liberty of his leader as intrusted to his own peculiar 
care; and if any one survived his imprisonment or 
death, he was for ever branded as a coward. The 
general of the national militia ( Hcerbann ), always one 
of the wealthiest landholders, had a crowd of them 
constantly about his person. These companions 
(German, Oendlen, whence some derive the Low Latin 
word vasdttut) reoeived no pay exoept their arms, 
horses, and provisions, and the portion of the spoils 
which remained after the chieftain had taken his 
own share. In the expeditions of particular adven- 
turers against the adjacent tribes or the Roman 
provinces, their booty consisted of garments, arms, 
furniture, slaves. But when the northern hordes 
broke into the Bouth, and in the partition of the 
conquered lands large districts fell into the hands 
of kings or dukes and their subordinates, they gave 
certain portions of the territory to their attendants 
to enjoy the possession for life. These estates were 
called beneju ia or fiefs, because they were only lent 
to their possessors, to revert after their death to the 
grantor, who immediately gave them to another of 
his servants. From this custom of the ancient Ger- 
mans arose the feudal system and feudal servioe, 
which is purely German. 

As the son commonly eateemed*lt his duty, or was 
forced by necessity, to devote his arm to the lord in 
whose service his father had lived, he also received 
his father’s fief; or rather, he was invested with it 
anew. By the usage of centuries this custom became 
a right; and to deprive one of his paternal fief, 
though it was prohibited by no law, seemed an act 
of injustice. This change took place between the 
ninth and eleventh centuries. A fief rendered vacant 
by the death of the holder was at once taken posses- 
sion of by his son, on the sole condition of paying 
homage to the feudal superior. In the case of eccle- 
siastical fiefs the right of succession belonged, under 
the same condition, to those who succeeded the last 
holders in their ecclesiastical offioe. In that period 
of lawless violence which followed the migration of 
nations and the death of Charlemagne, it soon ap- 
peared useful and indispensable that those states 
which were well 'protected from foreign invasion, 
though they had no assurance of internal security, 
should put themselves under the protection of a 
powerful governor. Powerful barons and rich bishops 
on one side, dukes and counts, the representatives of 
the kings, on the other, oppressed the neighbouring 
free proprietors of landed property till they looked 
with envy on the dependent vassals, and submitted 
to the protection of the oppressor, or some other 
nobleman, in order to obtain Becnritv. Many par* 
sons, especially the poor, who were obliged to culti- 
vate their land themselves, and oould not leave it 
without muoh inoonvenienoe, submitted to this pro- 
tection, though they were in no danger of oppression, 
merely to escape the military service. For dukes, 
and counts, ana the bailiffs (who acted on behalf <» 
the bishops), whose duty it was to levy and command 
the army, instead of employing the raw militi a, who 
often forgot their military sail in long-continued 
peace, preferred their own vassal s, and released mm 
of the king’s subjects as were willing to become then 
vassals and pay a certain contribution from the obli- 
gation of serving in the national militia. The 
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utfOfi and king* oared ttttle from what sonroe the 
Sdma obtained their foroes, provided the number 
waa complete. Beside* the advantage* just men- 
tioned they even preferred an army of vassals to the 
p nt 4^.^i ©oldiery, Decease the latter were bound only 
to serve in the defence of the oountry, while the 
former were bound to a much less limited, sometimes 
unconditional service, and were henoe far more use- 
ful. Thus the national militia gradually went out 
of use, and gave place to the feudal militia. Another, 
and not a small class of men, including the wealthy 
families, afterwards called the inferior nobility, who 
cultivated their land by means of hirelings or bonds- 
men; were not anxious to free themselves from the 
military service, for war was always their favourite 
employment. But they could not dispense with the 
protection of the nobles; on the other hand, their 
pride could not stoop to serve in an army which was 
every day sinking into disgrace. They longed for 
the honour of being received among the vassals of 
the nobility, and consented to hold their estates as 
the feudatories of the nearest duke, or earl, or bishop. 
Often, too, from a feeling of devotion, they became 
the feudatories of the great religious establishments. 

All vassals were bound, under the penalty of losing 
their lands, to follow their lord in all his quarrels 
against any person excepting other lords of whom 
they held lands, and excepting also the emperor and 
empire. Moreover, in war the vassals were required 
to throw open their fortresses and castles for the use 
of their masters. The dukes and counts and bishops, 
who were paid in fiefs for their several services, stood 
in this relation to the emperor; and inferior landed 
proprietors stood also in the same relation to the 
superior nobility (for this was the origin of the 
inferior nobility). Rich and adventurous peasants 
likewise, who preferred honourable vassalage to 
honest but despised patronage, invested some noble- 
man with their lands, or were invested by him, with 
the consent of the lord paramount, with a further 
portion of his feudal territory (under tenants). The 
investiture was made, from the time of the Saxon 
emperors, in the great vice-regal fiefs by a banner 
(which was the ensign of command) ; in the inferior 
ones by a sword; and in the spiritual fiefs by a ring 
and a staff; after the Concordat of Worms in 1122, 
which confined the power of the emperor to secular 
affain, by a sceptre. The castle-fiefs, bo called, were 
a peculiar kind of military fiefs, the possessor of 
which was bound to defend the castle belonging to 
his lord. The vassal who directed the defence was 
called, in the imperial fortresses, a burgravt. Thus 
the several orders of vassals formed a system of con- 
centric circles, of which each was under the influence 
of the next, and all moved around a common centre, 
tbe king, as the supreme feudal lord. 

With military vassals another class arose. From 
the oldest times we find in the courts of kings and 
tb« governors whom they appointed, as well as in 
those of the bishops, certain officers who at first per- 
formed active service, but were afterwards rather a 
splendid appendage to the court The four offices 
of the marshal, the chamberlain, the cup-bearer, and 
tiie sewer, are the oldest and most honourable, but 
by no me a ns the only ones; offices, on the contrary, 
were as numerous as the employments which could 
be devised at court These officers, at a period 
when money was scaroe and the old German notion 
™ fell v igour which considered none but landed pro- 
prfcfc** as citizens, and none but the owners of large 
**tatos as noblemen, were naturally rewarded by 
grants of land during the time of service; and these 
""tetea, like tire military fiefs, but somewhat later, 
«rt**nly not before the time of Frederick! (1152-90), 
by degrees hereditary. The splendour of the 


court, and the advantages seeming from these ser- 
vioes, induced many noblemen to solicit them. They 
became the first in the new okas of servants m 
ministers which was thus formed; end under thorn 
there was a multitude of other servants, partioularij 
on the estates of the nobility. Every fanner (si tifeae) 
was paid for the cultivation of one pleoe of fay 
the investiture of another smaller piece; end there 
was scarcely a servant of the oourt who had not 
been invested for his services with at least a house 
or a garden in the village adjoining the castle. The 
great ministerial officers, too indolent to execute the 
duties of their offices themselves, with the permission 
of their lords soon began to ooxnmit them to others, 
whom they paid in like manner for their administra- 
tion by the investiture of some other estates. Fiefs 
were gradually introduced which were acquired not 
by military or oourt services, but by performing oar- 
tain duties of no great difficulty, amounting to little 
more than the acknowledgment of the lord' a feudal 
superiority, as by the yearly gift of a hone, a pair 
of houDds, a falcon, or the like. Very slight acts 
were often admitted as acknowledgments, is the 
holding of a stirrup or walking before the feudal 
lord on certain occasions. Among the p resents and 
acts are some of a most ridiculous character, aooord- 
ing to the humour of the feudal lord: such as dancing 
before the army, performing some trick, offering an 
egg, a penny, Ac. 

A refusal to perform feudal service, or any other 
violation of fealty, was styled felony. Upon this 
and other difficulties incident to feudal property, as 
in cases growing out of the succession, surrender, 
alienation, or under-tenure of a fief, the lord decided 
in a feudal court, filled by vassals, who were required 
to be of equal rank with the accused. To appear in 
these oourts at the summons of the lord of the manor, 


and accept the place of an assessor there, was reck- 
oned among the duties incident to a fief. As tha 
relation of lords and vassals (at that time one of the 
most important relations in life) became more and 
more widely spread, and the number of vassals in- 
creased at the expense of the ancient immediate 
subjects of the empire, the latter were thrown into 
the back-ground, and at length nearly forgotten. 

In the tenth and eleventh oenturies no duty doe 
from subjects was known except feudal duties; the 
whole German Empire was one vast feudal p os s e s sio n, 
and the ideas of feudal lords and national sovereigns 
were wholly confounded. If any one was neither a 
lord nor a vassal he was scarcely looked upon as a 
citizen, and no one took care for his safety. Henoe 
few rich landed proprietors ventured to rely upon 
their own strength, without a feudal connection. 
And even most of these at last yielded to the spirit 
of the age, and became royal vassals (as the lords of 
Brunswick and Hesse, and the counts in Thuringia, 
at that period called dukes and landgraves). The 
emperor, likewise, used every means to induce them 
to adopt such a course. Thus, when the haughty 
Baron of Krenzingen, who was the vassal of no one. 
refused to do homage to Frederick I., the enraged 
monarch invested him with the right of coinage, that 
he might become his lord. On the other hand, it 
was considered the duty of the German em pero^n ot 
to extinguish a fief which reverted to the sovereign 
for want of heirs to inherit it, but to infeoff mm 
other person (though the selection depended en tirely 
on the pleasure of the monarch), and thus jio aeonse 
the con tinuan ce of the feudal system, on whits the 
con tin u ance of the empire seemed to depend; fas 
reversion of fiefs to the emperor would bring into Us 
on excess of power; end a release of the 
princes from their feudal ties would bs followed by 
a atate of mtehy. Barida^thaai nw y in a midn a 
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of all the offices with the fiefs rendered the line of 
■operation between them very indistinct; and the 
•ervioe which was paid for a fief was regarded as 
the fief itself; bo that persons were no longer invested 
with estates as the reward of office, bnt with the office, 
as a productive capital, on account of the property 
attached to it. The dnkes, bishops, bailiffs, and bur- 

S aves, sometimes from ignorance and sometimes from 
terested motives, increased this oonfusion. They 
made no difference between their fiefs and the dis- 
tricts and castles for the government of whioh they 
were given to them. They exercised in those plaoes, 
which were filled mostly by their own vassals, the 
power of fendal landlords, and esteemed any attempt 
to curtail their rule as an act of flagrant injustice, 
equivalent to a withdrawal of the fief. In the pro- 
vinces where the ducal power was early abolished, 
as in Franconia, Suabia, and Westphalia, the oounts 
and abbots took the same course; while in Bavaria, 
Misnia, Thuringia, Austria, and Brandenburg, often 
wholly forgetful of their dignitv as imperial gover- 
nors, they qpnk into the state of mere vassals to the 
dukes, landgraves, and margraves, and were hardly 
able to maintain their under- tenures in a state of 
dependence. 

From the feudal system, the only sooial organiza- 
tion of the European states in the middle ages, a new 
system of civil rank arose. The inferior nobility, 
a rank intermediate between the higher nobility 
(prinoes) and freemen, owes its ongin, it is said, to 
tnis institution; and a regular scale of rank was 
formed among the vassals, without detriment, how- 
ever, to the principle of equal birth. The king formed 
the first class; the spiritual princes, bishops, and im- 
mediate abbots constituted the Becond ; the lay princes, 
dukes, landgraves, margraveB, and immediate counts, 
the third; those barons, or rich landed proprietors, 
who owed fealty to no one, but yet, on aocount of 
their limited rights or possession, were the vassals of 
the emperor, the fourth; those freemen who stood in 
the same relation to the princes, the fifth ; the vassals 
of the former and the servants of the princes, the 
sixth; and the possessors of small fiefs, the seventh. 
This arrangement partly corresponds to the Italian 
division into prinotpea , capitanei, valvasores majores, 
valvatore t minores , valvasini, and soldati; the English 
into lords, esquires, and freeholders; the Spanish 
grandees ( rioos hombres, rich men), esotuieros, hidalgos', 
and the French pairs, barons , eouyers, and valvasseurs. 
The title eouyers, esouderoa , esquires, however, belongs 
rather to chivalry. Besides these ranks, after some 
centuries, the order of citizens was formed, as being 
inoluded under no one of them. The spirit of the 
feudal system, grounded on the prevalence of landed 
property, was necessarily foreign to cities whioh owed 
their origin to industry and personal property, and 
founded thereon a new sort of power. Hence we 
see them frequently involved in open hostilities and 
contests with the nobility. 

The principles of the feudal laws were developed 
and established by the Lombard lawyers of the twelfth 
century. The collection of feudal laws and customs 
whioh is appended to the Roman oode under the title 
of IAbri Feudorum became the oode of feudal law over 
a great part of Europe. The north of Germany, 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, fto., held by the old Ger- 
man feudal oode, whioh differs from the Lombard 
code chiefly in not acknowledging the right of colla- 
teral relations, as such, to succeed to a fief; and in 
grounding the right of feudal succession, not on de- 
scent from the first possessor of the fief, but only on 
community of possession; so that division destroyed 
the right of inheritance. In place of this community 
similar force was given since the twelfth century in 
the above-mentioned countries to a merely formal 


union, instituted in the first investiture, and preserved 
and renewed in all cases of division or death (joint 
investiture). 

The feudal form of government, at a period when a 
spirit of independence and of opposition to despotism 
was abroad in the land, was well suited to put into the 
hands of one governor, as supreme feudal lord, the 
reins of the national power, to be employed against 
foreign enemies without endangering domestio free- 
dom. But the purity and influence of feudal rela- 
tions in time became less; and the strength of the 
national government declined amidst a spirit of dis 
affection and sedition, which became universal when 
nobles began to peroeive that the feudal government 
was not naturally dependent on kings, but kings on 
it. Indeed, the sovereigns had no other security for 
their subjection than the feudal oath and the menaces 
of punishment, which the king might not have the 
ability to oarry into effect, when hu power was divided 
in most of his states, either by investiture or by the 
usurpations of the princeB. Thus the vassals of the 
crown in Germany, Italy, and the older districts of 
France succeeded in depriving the king of almost all 
power, even of the external honours of royalty; and 
never, in the two first countries, and in France only 
after the extinction of the great baronial families, 
could he sucoeed in establishing a new authority inde- 
pendent of the feudal power. See Middle Ages. 

FEUERBACH, Ludwig Andreas, German meta 
physician (son of the following), was born at Lands- 
hut in Bavaria, 28th J uly, 1 804. After studying theo 
logy and philosophy at Heidelberg and Berlin he 
became a tutor at Berlin University in 1828. As hiB 
theological views were obnoxious togovernment, and 
debarred him from a professorship, Tie withdrew into 
private life, occupying himself with literary work. 
Afterwards he became connected with a small manu- 
factory, but its failure left him again dependent on 
his pen. The latter part of his life was passed in 
straitened circumstances, but a short time before hit 
death, which occurred on Sept. 18th, 1872, a subscrip- 
tion for his benefit was raised by a few friends. The 
fundamental doctrine of his philosophy is the identi- 
fication of God with the idealized essence of man, or 
the deified essence of nature. His workB include 
Gedanken dber Tod und Unsterbliohkeit (1880), an 
attack on the doctune of immortality; Geschichto 
der neuern Philosophic von Bacon bis Spinoza (1888); 
Pierre Bayle (1838); Uber Philosophic und Chns- 
tenthum (1839); Das Wesen des Christenthums 
(1841; Eng. trans. by George Eliot, The Essence of 
Christianity, 1854); Das Wesen der Religion (1851); 
Gottheit, Freiheit und Unsterbliohkeit vom Stand- 
punkte der Anthropologie (1866); Ac. 

FEUERBACH, Paul Johann Anselm, Ritter 
von, one of the most celebrated of German criminal 
jurists, was born near Jena in 1775, and was edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and afterwards at the university of his native town. 
After strengthening his mind with philosophical 
studies he turned with zeal to prosecute that of la*- 
Having published his first work, entitled Anti- 
Hobbes, in 1798, he began in 1799 to deliver eca- 
demio lectures in Jena, and by a succession of works 
on crimes and punishments placed himself at the 
head of the new school of criminalists, the so-called 
rigorists, who make the judicial sentence entirely to 
depend on the decision of the penal oode. In 1801 be 
became an ordinary professor at Jena, but the follow- 
ing year accepted a chair at Kiel In 1804 he obtained 
an appointment in the University of Landshnt, where 
he was employed to draw np the plan of a criminal 
code for Bavaria, and was in oonseqnenee in 1808 
appointed privy referee in the ministerial, jneticiary r 
ana police departments at Munich, and in 1808 privy- 
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ooonollkr. HI* pen*! oode for BatvU, after being 
mpoatorilT tested and aomewhat modified, received 
tb® royal aaaent in 1818, and has been adopted aa the 
nocmdwork of new o odea in Saxe- Weimar, Wtlrtem- 
benr and other territories, received aa the oode of 
Oldenburg, and tranalated into Swedish. In 1807 he 
began on the royal command to oonvert the oode Na- 
poleon into a civil oode for Bavaria, but it has never 
oome into operation. In 1817 he waa appointed 
eeoond president of the appeal court at Bamberg, and 
in the °* rnfl year first president of the appeal court 
for the circle of Rezat at Anspach. As everything 
relating to public life attracted his attention, he also 
applied the principles of freedom and justice to re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical matters, and maintained an 
incessant warfare with the hierarchical tendencies 
and encroachments of his time, whether exhibited by 
Protestants or Roman Catholics. In the last yean 
of his life he took a particular interest in the fate of 
the unfortunate Caspar Hauser. He died in 1838 at 
Frankfort -on- the -Main, while on his way to the 
baths of Schwalbach. Among his most interesting 
and important works are Remarkable Criminal 
Trials (two vols. Giessen, 1808-11), and Themis, or 
Contributions to the art of Law-making. An in- 
teresting biography of him has been written by his 
son (two vols. Leipzig, 1852). 

FEUILLANTS, in ecclesiastical history, a re- 
ligious order clothed in white and going barefoot, 
who lived under the strict observance of the rule of 
St. Bernard. The name was occasioned by a reform 
of the order of Bemardins, first made in the abbey 
of Feuillants, near Toulouse, established in 1577. 
There were also convents of nuns who followed the 
same reform, called Fcuillantinee. The first of them 
was established near Toulouse in 1590. Eleven years 
later the order transferred its head-quarters to Paris, 
and continued to flourish until suppressed, along with 
other religious orders, by the revolution of 1789. 
The monastery was taken possession of by a club 
celebrated in the political history of France under 
the name of the Feuillants, and of which Mira- 
beau was a member. It was a weak rival of the 
Jacobin club, and fell before the clamour of a mob 
in 1791. 

FEVER (from Latin febris, connected with ferveo, 
I bum) may be described thus: — After a degree of 
c hi l l i n e ss and shivering, accompanied and succeeded 
by a feeling of languor, restlessness, weakness, nausea, 
and want of appetite, and more or less headache, 
there is preternatural heat of the body, which is indi- 
cated by a dry, burning skin; there is also excessive 
thirst, cold water being the drink which the patient 
has the most craving for. The pulse becomes much 
accelerated, there is increased waste of tissue, great 
muscular debility, and most of the functions are dis- 
turbed. This morbid state is notioeable amongst the 
phenomena of many diseases, and is then termed 
symptomatic fever , but the same symptoms, when 
observed in other circumstances, are characteristic of 
the/ewrt proper, which may be classified as follows : — 

1. Continued Fever. — (1) Simple fever, or febri- 
eula. (2) Typhus fever. (8) Typhoid, enteric, or 
gastric fever. (4) Relapsing, or famine fever. 

2. Intermittent Fever, or Ague. 

8. Remittent Fever. — (1) Simple remittent fever. 

(2) Yellow lever. 

4. Eruptive Fevers. — (1) Small-pox. (2) Cow-pox. 
(8) C hicken -pox. (4) Measles (5) Scarlet-fever. 
W Erysipelas. (7) Plague. (8) Dengue fever. 

Simple fever, or febricula, may last from one or 
two to ten days, and may arise from cold or any 
“Mfht cause, disordering the several functions of the 
•witty. It oommenoes with a feeling of chilliness, 
•ttdHuw la often attributed to having caught a ahilL 


There are also a feeling of laarftads, pah* In the 
back and limbs, loss of appetite, and nansm After 
a few hours the pulse becomes aooelerated, and tha 
temperature of the body rises; these phenomena are 
accompanied by thirst, headache, a furred tongn% a 
constipated state of the bowels, and a deficiency In 
the urinary secretion. The symptoms are generally 
aggravated at night, and may even be aooompanied 
by slight delirium. After a few days tha symptom* 
abate, and the patient begins to reoover, but very 
often the oonvalesoenoe is somewhat slow. 

The treatment consists in endeavouring to reduce 
the condition of excitement present In the organa of 
circulation by means of saline purgatives, rest in bed, 
a diet consisting chiefly of milk ana nourishing soups, 
hot fomentations over the bowels, or, If necessary, 
the wet sheet as used by hydropathiste. If the powers 
of the system begin to flag, they must be sustained 
either by increasing the quantity of milk and strong 
soups, to the exclusion of other fluids, or by the judi- 
cious administration of stimulants. A strict watch 
must also be kept over the different organs, such m 
the brain, liver, kidneys, lungs, Aa, so that we may 
obviate, or, if they occur, treat inflammations ana 
congestions in these organs. It is always very desir- 
able to procure a free action of the sun, and with 
this end in view diaphoretic medicines given every 
three or four hours prove of immense service, but 
if recourse is had to the hydropathic pack this answsrs 
the purpose equally well. 

FEVERFEW ( Pyretkrum parthenium, or Matri- 
caria parthenium), a common wild, composite bien- 
nial, frequent in waste places and near hedges. It 
has a tapering root, an erect, branching stem about 
2 feet high, and stalked, compound leaves of a hoary 
green colour, and ovate cut leaflets. The flower- 
heads grow in a corymbose panicle. The involucre 
is hemispherical, and composed of numerous imbri- 
cated, short, membrane-edged scales. There Is a 
very slight pappus in the form of a membranous cup. 
The plant possesses febrifugal, tonic qualities; it Is 
very bitter, strong scented, and stimulating and anti- 
hysteria It has long been regarded as an emmen- 
agogue, and employed with suooeas in suppressed 
menses, and as a relief to the pains succeeding par- 
turition. It is used in infusion in the same way as 
chamomile. 

FEZ (Latin, Fezta; Arabic, Fds), an Important 
city, Marocco, nominally the second, but in reality 
the principal dty in the empire; 100 miles east of 
the Atlantic, 85 miles south of the Mediterranean, 
and 245 miles north-east of the dty of Maroooo. It 
is finely situated on the slope of several hills, whloh 
surround it on every side exoept on the north and 
north-east, and whose acclivities are oovered with 
orange groves, orchards, and gardens. It is divided 
by a small stream (Pearl River) into the New and 
Old City. Both are surrounded by walls, now In a 
state of utter decay. The streets are narrow, dark, 
and extremely dirty, especially in rain? weather. 
The houses are high ana flat- roofed, with a projec- 
tion on the first floor, which intercepts much of the 
light. Every trade or profession has a street or fleo- 
tion of the town allotted to it Pro vision markets 
are numerous, and abundantly supplied. There re, 
it is said, upwards of 200 mosques in the dty, the 
principal of which is called El Caroobin, whioh con- 
tains 800 pillars, a number of gates, and two hand- 
some fountains m the court The mote fretatfnted 
mosque is that of Sultan Muley Edria, the f o und e r 
of Fee, who is venerated as a saint and whose 
remains are deposited here. This nunque Is tha 
mote eacred sanctuary in all the country, affording 
safety and protection to the mote atrocious criminal 
All the other mosque^ with exosption of that bteong- 
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tag te the palm of the sultan, are* small and mean. 
The only other remarkable building to be seen is 
the soltan’i palaoe, situated cm an elevation in the 
new city. It is oompoeed of a great nnmber of 
courts, some half-finished, others going to decay. Its 
gates are always kept dosed, and are, besides, vigi- 
lantly guarded, no persons but those particularly 
privileged being admitted. There are a great num- 
ber of publio baths, and several hospitals, one of 
which, for the treatment of lunatios, is richly en- 
dowed. There are nearly 200 caravanserais or inns. 
The manufactures consist of woollen cloaks, sashes, 
afllr handkerchiefs, slippers, the leather of which the 
people have the art of tanning in high perfection; red 
caps of felt, extensively used throughout the north 
of Africa, and, from the place of manufacture, named 
fezee ; coarse linen, fine carpets, common earthen- 
ware and saddlery. The climate of Fez is intensely 
hot in summer, and is, on the whole, unhealthy. 
Fez, founded in 793 by Muley Edris, was capital of 
an independent state, and subsequently became so 
famous as a seat of Arabian learning that its schools 
of philosophy and physical science were resorted to 
not only from all the Mohammedan states of Africa 
and Spain, but even from Christian countries. The 
remains of its institutions still attract round them 
a number of Mohammedan doctors, and the schools 
are frequented by a great many scholars ; but the 
studies are confined to the Koran and its commen- 
tators, with a slight tincture of grammar and logic, 
metaphysics, alchemy, and astrology. Fez is con- 
sidered a holv town by the Western Arabs, and was 
thus resorted to by them as a place of pilgrimage 
when the way to Mecca was obstructed. After its 
conquest, in 1548, by Marocco, it commenced to 
dedine, but recovered for a time after the fall of 
the Kingdom of Cordova, and in consequence of the 
influx of Mohammedans from Spain. Pop. about 
100,000, composed chiefly of Moors and Arabs, but 
with considerable numbers of Berbers, JewB, &c. 

FEZ, Kingdom or, once an independent state, 
now the most northern section of the Empire of 
Marocco; bounded north by the Mediterranean; 
east by Algeria; south by the river Om-er-begh or 
Morbeza, whioh separates it from Marocco Proper; 
and west by the Atlantic. It was conquered and 
united to Marocco in 1548. See Morocco. 

FEZZAN (anoient, Phazania ), a province of North 
Africa, usually considered as lving between lat. 24° 
and 81° N., and Ion. 12° and 19* e., being thus about 
460 miles in length, and about 300 miles in breadth, 
although its limits have not been accurately defined. 
It is bounded by Tripoli on the north, and on all 
other sides by the Sahara or Great Desert In the 
northern parts are three ranges of mountains, or 
rather hills, as none of their elevations exoeed 1500 
to 2500 feet One of these, called the Jebel-es-Sudah, 
or BLaok Mountains, is composed of basalt, nearly 
black, with a shining or polished appearance. They 
a re perfectly barren, of irregular form, occasionally 
broken into detached masses, and sometimes rising 
into conical peaks. To the south of these ranges 
the oountrv consists of extensive sandy plains, alter- 
nating with ridges of low hills, the valleys of whioh 
contain nearly all the cultivable soil in the territory. 
Dates are the principal produce, and form the chief 
food of the inhabitants; small quantities of maize 
and barley are also grown. Figs, pomegranates, 
lemons, and legumes are plentiful ; as are also pot- 
herbs and garden vegetables. There are no rivers 
or brooks, and few natural springs; but water is 
found in abundance at various depths, generally 
from 10 to 20 feet. There .are a few small lakes, 
the surfaces of which are sometimes oovered with 
a thin etost of carbonate of soda. In summer it is 


extremely hot, but in winter the oold fa pretty 
severe. Rain seldom falls ; in some districts fa doss 
not rain for years together, and but little at a time. 
With the exception of goats, few domestic animals 
are reared. In the southern parte some flocks of a 
peculiar kind of sheep are met with, and in the 
most fertile districts a few horned cattle. The wild 
animals include jackals, gazelles, and foxes. The 
birds of prey are vultures, faloons, &o. ; there are 
also ostriches and bustards. The lower classes of 
the people are industrious, and some of them work 
skilfully in gold, silver, and iron. The only manu- 
factures of the country are a little coarse linen and 
cotton cloth. But a caravan trade is carried on 
with Timbuotoo and Bornou; while Murzuk, the 
capital, is the rendezvous of caravans coming from 
Cairo, Bengazi, Tripoli, Ghadames, Twat, and the 
Soudan. The natives of Fezzan are a mixed raoe, 
with a strong negro element, and are of middle 
stature, black complexion, with hair inclining to 
woolly, high cheek-bones, nose less depressed than 
in the negro, small eyes. They are cheerful, fond 
of dancing apd music, obliging to each other, neither 
passionate nor revengeful, but fraudulent, oowardly, 
and abject. Their houses are mostly of mud. The 
principal towns are Murzuk, towards the southern 
boundary; and Sokna, towards the northern, distant 
from each other about 230 miles. Fezzan since 
1842 has been dependent on the Sultan of Turkey. 
It is somewhat loosely attached to Tripoli, but has 
a governor of its own, whose rule !b apt to be very 
arbitrary. The pop. has been estimated at various 
figures between 50,000 and 200,000, the former 
being the estimate of the traveling Naohtigal, while 
the latter is that of Rohlfs. 

FIAR, in Scots law, the owner of an estate which 
is burdened with a life-rent. 

FIARS, Flars Prices, in Scots law, the prices 
of grain in the different counties fixed yearly in the 
month of February by the respective sheriffs, assisted 
by juries, each of which usually consists of a certain 
number of heritors, a few farmers, some grain-mer- 
ohants, and some entirely neutral parties, especially 
one or two able to check the calculations. Evi- 
dence is laid before the jury of the prices of the 
different grains raised in the county ; and the prices 
fixed by the opinion of the jury and sanctioned by 
the sheriff aa judge are called the fiars of that year 
in which they were struck, and regulate the prioes 
of all grain stipulated to be sold at the fiars prices 
of the respective county; and in many sales it is 
agreed to accept the rates fixed by the fiars. Minis- 
ters’ stipends, in so far as they consist of grain and 
crown dues, are also paid by the fiars prioes of the 
county for eaoh year. The flan prices of all grain in 
every county must be strnok by the imperial quarter, 
and it is laid down by law that any shenff -clerk, clerk 
of a market, or other person offending against this 
provision shall forfeit a sum not exceeding £5. The 
procedure adopted in 1 striking the fiars' is regulated 
by aots of sederunt of 1723 and 1728. 

FIAT (Latin, let it be done), in English law, a 
short order or warrant from a judge for making out 
and allowing certain processes. 

FIBRES USED IN MANUFACTURE. The 
textile fibres may be divided into three ols s sm — 
mineral, animal, and vegetable. Of the first clam 
the sole representative is found in amianthus, a 
variety of asbestos ; of the second the silk obtained 
from the ooooons of the silkworm, and the wool of 
the sheep, are the more notable ex a mple s But toe 
wool or hair of other quadrupeds is also used to 
some extent, as of the goat, from the Angora speafas 
of which are obtained the materials of which mohair, 
Gashmenahttwls, and inFraaoe a brilliant kindof Iso* 
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Bade* of l«Mr Importance are the hair* of the 
IfliM or the camel, the bison, the musk ox, 

Svmk *hh»ohflla. The third olssi famishes 

hr fir the most numerous sad varied specimens, 
(jbttoa Is obtained from the fibres of the fruit of 
apedes of Gotsypwm; flax from the fibres of the 
inner bark of L*nvm usitatiuimwn; jute in the same 
ipMiruw from Oorckorut oltiorvus, 0. oapmlaris, 4a; 
hemp from Cannabis rativa ; from the loaves of 
Phormium Unax is obtained New Zealand flax; Pita 
flax from Agave Americana; Manilla hemp from 
Muea textilie; ooir from the husk of cocoa - nut ; 
ramie or China grass from Boehmeria nivca; mats, 
chair-bottoms, 4a, from various species of Cyperaceee. 
For fuller details see the articles CoiB, Cotton, 
Flax, Hemp, Juth, Silk, Wool,, da. 

FIBRIN. This constitutes the solid matter or 
dot, ooloured by the red corpuscles, which deposits 
when blood coagulates, but it Is also furnished by the 
chyle, lymph, saliva, and by pus, and other pathologi- 
cal fluids. It is best obtained by switching newly- 
drawn blood with a glass rod or bundle of twigs, 
when the fibrin adheres to the rod or twigs in threads, 
and is purified from colouring mattef by prolonged 
washing and kneading with water, and then by treat- 
ment with alcohol and ether to remove fat and other 
substances. If the dot be taken it must be cut fine 
and well washed, but the trembling gelatinous mass 
is not so easily dealt with as the long Blender elastic 
fibres. After it is purified it forms an opaque white 
or yellowish stringy mass, with a smooth greasy ap- 
pearance, insoluble in water, but softening in the air 
and becoming dark. Its chemical constitution is 
quite unknown, and only its percentage composition 
has been determined. It is as follows : — Carbon, 62‘6 ; 
hydrogen, 7; nitrogen, 17’4; oxygen, 21 '8; sulphur, 
1 '2 - but when burned it leaves an appreciable ash 
containing phosphoric add. It belongs, therefore, 
to the albumens, and corresponds pretty closely to 
casein and egg albumin. It is insoluble in alcohol 
and ether, but is taken up more or less readily by 
alkalies and by adds. Thus, when treated with a 
dilute alkali it dissolves, forming an alkaline albu- 
minate, and the solution is not predpitated on heat- 
ing. Fibrin is soluble also in a solution of nitre and 
of common salt, so that the brine of salted meat con- 
tains this ingredient of the flesh. These solutions, 
when heated, are reprecipitated, and re-solution does 
not occur. If the fibrin be previously heated to 
about 140* Fahr. it is no longer soluble in salt, but 
seems to undergo a kind of coagulation. Fibrin is 
distinguished from other albuminous bodies by its 
power of decomposing hydric peroxide into water and 
oxygen by mere contact. In this reaction, discovered 
by Thenard, the fibrin remains apparently unchanged, 
but the explanation of it advanced by Sohbnbein is 
not quite conclusive. When acted on with nitric 
add fibrin beoomes yellow, like other albumins. The 
cause of the ooagulation of fibrin has been long a 
topic of discussion. One of the general conclusions 
is, that fibrin k not contained in the fluids ready 
fanned, but that there are two substances called re- 
spectively the jlbriwopUutic and fibrinogemc, which 
give a ooagulum of fibrin when brought in contact. 
It is quite certain that these two bodies can be ob- 
tained separate from each other. If a current of 
earhook Mid gas be passed through blood plasma (or 
hjood deprived of its globules) a white flocky pred- 
icate is nroduoedL This is fibrmoplastic substance, 
*° called because when added to certain acm-epon 
fcocously ooagnlahle organic liquids, it makes them 
eccgvkte almost at once. It does not do this with 
fP pwhli liquids, but it does produce this effect with 
hkod plasms The substance with which it reacts 
■ "briiiogM, a glutinous body predpitated from the 


orgauk fluids already spoke-' at When them torts 
bodies are mixed with due care, a dear solution Is at 
first obtained, which aft e r war ds coagulates spontane- 
ously, just as blood would do, and, as a further eos- 
ftrmation, it has been obeerved that if blood be 

E ived of one or other of these constituents no ooara* 
tion ensues. The formation of fibrin, or, In otnsr 
words, the ooagulation of the Mood, takes plao* more 
readily at a high than at a low temperature; and the 
temperature of the blood is said to be particularly 
favourable, so that the plastio constituents of tho 
blood are possibly undergoing constant conversion 
in to fib rin. 

FIBROFERRITE, described by Field, k a pale, 
golden green mineral, consisting of hydrated basic 
sulphate at iron. It k soluble somewhat in water, 
but is decomposed on heating. It k met with hr 
Chili in fibrous masses, which gradually soak off. 

FIBROIN, a substance obtained from silk bv re* 
moving from it albumen, fatty, resinous, and colour- 
ing matters, 4c. It is silky, swells up on heating, 
and burns with a nitrogenous odour. It k insoluble 
in acetic acid, water, alcohol, ether, 4a, but dissolves 
in an unmoniacal copper solution. The same sub- 
stance was formerly said to be extracted from sponge, 
and from some other animal products, but from their 
deportment with certain reagents they appear to be 
different 

FICHTE, Johann Gottlieb, was bom «f poor 
parents at Rammenau, near Bischofswerda, in Upper 
Lusatia, in 1762, and owed his early instruction to 
the assistance of Baron Yon Miltitx. At a later 
period he received a classical education at the famous 
SchnLpforte , one of the Saxon Royal Schools. He 
then studied at Jena, Leipzig, and Wittenberg, passed 
several years as a private tutor in Switzerland and 
in Prussia Proper, and in Konigsberg enjoyed the 
society of the great Kant. His Venuon einer Kritik 
aller Offenbarung (Essay towards a Criticism of all 
Revelation, Konigsberg, 1792) attracted general at- 
tention, and procured him the professorship of philo- 
sophy in Jena in 1793. In 1800 he was one of the 
most prominent professors of that university during 
its most brilliant period. Here he published, under 
the name of Wissenschaftslehre (Theory of Science), 
a philosophical system, which he founded at first on 
the system of Kant, from which, however, he gra- 
dually deviated. On account of an article, Ueber 
den Grand unseres Glaubens an eine Gtittllohe Weit- 
regierung (On the Reasons of our Belief in a Di- 
vine Government of the Universe), which appeared 
in hia periodical Philoaophischea Journal (vol vut No. 
1), he fell under the suspicion of atheistical views. 
This gave rise to an inquiry, and Fichte, exasperated 
at the proceedings, resigned hia p r of essorship. Altar 
publishing an appeal against the accusation of athe- 
ism he went to Prussia, where he lived for some time 
in private at Berlin. In 1806 he wae appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Erlangen, with permkakn to 
spend the winter at Beilin. Daring the war be- 
tween Prussia and France he went to Ktinigsbm. 
where he delivered lectures for a abort time, returned 
to Berlin after the Peace of Tilait, and k 1810, ou 
the es tablishm ent of the university in that city,wae 
appointed professor of philosophy. Fichte’s p'llk- 
■ophy, thoug h there are two distinct pe ri ods to bo 
distinguished in it, k a consistent idealism, rapre- 
■*wdng *11 that t he individual perceives without Utt- 
•a If, or, nthar, ail that Ja diattagniabad Aon tba 
Individual, tha effo, aa a creation of thi* / dr It 
would be impoaaible to give oar reada* bar Aort 
a «paoe « thiawork wflf allow, an intdligi bla vto w 
of his bold ayatopL We must refer the student to 
hk Ueber den BegrOT der W k s aa s ch a f k kta e (JflM» 
1794); Die WkMosehafklebm In timm aDgWMMn 
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Umrime iBerlin, 1810); and the Anweinmg com 
seHgm Leben (Berlin, 1808). &i pnotloal li purer 
than Ms theoretical system. Hk Idealism lea him 
to represent the life of the mind as the only real life, 
and everything else aa a mere delusion, and to be- 
Move in an almost absolute omnipotence or the wilL To 
exdte his pupils to the highest virtue and self-denial 
was his oonstant aim as a teacher, and his influence 
was gnat, not merely through his power of expres- 
sion and the originality of ms ideas, but through the 
conviction with which he inspired his hearers of his 
full belief in, and entire devotion to, his principles. 
His heart was open to every noble and good feeling. 
Unshaken integrity, constant friendship, devoted 
love of what he conceived to be true and good, were 
his characteristic traits. His own excellence of life 
sometimes made him not very indulgent towards 
others; and some of his doctrines, which every one 
would acknowledge to be good in the main, he car- 
ried too far. When Germany was bleeding under 
the wounds of war he, like his countrymen in general, 
considered Napoleon as the source of the whole dis- 
tress of his country, and in his Reden an die deutsche 
Nation (Addresses to the German Nation), published 
in Berlin while it was still in the hands of the French, 
he boldly called upon his countrymen to rise and 
throw off the foreign yoke. Fichte’s wife was a 
Swiss. At the time of the battles near Berlin, in 
1813, when the city was full of Prussian and French 
wounded soldiers, females of all classes Berved in the 
hospitals, the male inhabitants being all engaged in 
the war. Fichte’s wife, who was among the ladies 
thus employed, was attacked by the hospital fever, 
then raring in the city. She recovered, but her hus- 
band, who had paid unwearied attention to her, was 
in his turn attacked by the disease, and died in con- 
sequence in J anuary, 1 81 4. He left a son, Immanuel 
Hermann, who, in 1830-31, gave to the world a 
Biography of J. G. Fichte, with his Literary Corre- 
spondence. The popular works of the philosopher, 
known in England through the translations of W. 
Smith, consist of — The Vocation of the Scholar, The 
Nature of the Scholar, The Destination of Man, The 
Characteristics of the Present Age, and The Way 
towards the Blessed Life. 

FICINO, Mabbilio, a celebrated philosopher of 
the Platonic school, born at Florence in 1433. His 
father was the physician of Cosmo de’ Medici, who 
held him in high estimation. His early display of 
talent attracted the notice of Cosmo, who caused 
him to be instructed in the ancient languages, and 
afterwards induoed him to translate the writings of 
Plato and of the New Platonists into Latin; he 
afterwards employed him to aid in establishing a 
Platonic Academy (about 1460). Ficino engaged in 
this plan the more readily, because he viewed the 
Platonic philosophy as a sort of preliminary to, and 
confirmation of, the Christian faith. In his aooounts 
of this philosophy he did not always make an accu- 
rate distinction between Plato and the New Plato- 
nists, as appears from his Theologia Platonics; de 
Immortalitate Animorum ac stems Felictitate (Pla- 
tonic Theology; on the Immortality of the Soul and 
Eternal Happiness), in which he particularly defends 
the immortality of the soul against the Aristotelians 
of his age. Mystic and fanciful views are interwo- 
ven with this defence ; astrological doctrines, for ex- 
ample. which he a fte rw a r ds rejected. At the age of 
forty he determined on entering the church, and was 
presented by Lorenso do* Media with the rectorship 
of two Florentine churches, and a canonry in the 
cathedral. He died 1499, after having formed many 
excellent scholars by his writings and discourses. 
His Latin works were first published complete at 
Basel, 1861, two vdb. folia 


FICTION. See Novel and Boimroa 

FICTION, in law, is aa assumption fa fa 
purposes of juetioe, though the same fact oould not 
be proved, and may be literally untrue. There are 
many fictions in the civil law, and a fiction in lawls 
said by the civilians to be the assumption of an un- 
truth for a truth, in a thing possible to have been 
done, but which was not done. The declaring that 
a note or bond made in a foreign country was made 
in the county where a suit is oommenoea upon it, is 
an instance of a very common fiction, adopted on the 
ground that suits can be brought in the county only 
on causes of action existing within its limits; and so 
the practice has been introduced of deolaring that the 
contract on which an action is brought was made in 
the county, though the fact seems to be entirely im- 
material; for transitory actions follow the person, 
and it is only of such that the fiction is admitted. 
The fictitious characters of John Doe and Richard 
Roe long contributed to render the action of eject- 
ment famous. But other fictions are more material 
To this day in England, in an action at the instance 
of a father for the seduction of his daughter, damages 
are only awarded on the assumption that she is his 
servant, and that he has suffered pecuniary loss by 
deprivation of her services. It is a rule that a fiction 
of law shall work no wrong; and the fictions in use 
generally come within this rule. 

FIDDLE. See Violin. 

FIDEICOMMISSTTM, in the civil law, a direc- 
tion of a testator that his heir shall give a particular 
thing (singular* fideicommissum ), or a part or all of 
the inheritance (universale fideicommissum), immedi- 
ately, or after a certain time, or on the occurrence 
of certain circumstances, to another The heir, who 
was thuB obliged to cede the inheritance to another, 
was called Jiduciarius , the receiver fidcicommissarivs 
Under Vespasian it was decreed that the fiduciarins 
should be allowed to retain a quarter of the inheri- 
tance at the time when he gave the rest to the fidei- 
ooxnmissarius. The modern fideicommissa are very 
different. They are establishments by which an 
amount of property is made unalienable, and the 
order of inheritance prescribed. In most countries 
of Europe such fideicommissa cannot be established 
except with the permission of government ; and in 
these countries the governments can also declare a 
fideicommissnm dissolved, so that the estate shall 
follow the common rules of inheritance. From such 
family fideieommisaa (fideicommissa successive) the 
q uarter of the inheritance, of course, is not deducted 

FIELD, Magnetic, or Field of Magnetic Fobce, 
a term introduced by Faraday to designate any 
space possessing magnetic properties. A space may 
possess magnetic properties either on account of mag- 
nets In its vicinity, or on account of currents of elec- 
tricity passing through or round it. The oonoeption of 
the magnetic field is of great importance in the ma- 
thematical theory of magnetism. In order to expires 
the condition of the field of magnetic foroe, it is ne- 
oessary to specify the direction and intensity of the 
foroe at every point in it Faraday had shown bow to 
examine the magnetdo field experimentally, and Pro- 
fessor J. Clerk Maxwell, in a paper On Faraday's 
Lines of Foroe (Cambridge Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1857), and subsequently in his work on 
Electricity and Magnetism, has shown how the pro- 
perties of the magnetic field may be e xpre ss ed ma- 
thematically. Faraday employed the oonoeption of 
lines of magnetic force, which he pictured to toe 
imagination as t ravers i ng the field of toes. A °ne 
of magnetio foroe is a line drawn from any origin or 
starting-point, so that at every point of its length Hs 
tangent is the direction of the attraction at that print 

If a very short msgnet is d eli c ate l y suepmiW ■ 
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mr fr » way AS to be able to tom in any direction 
about its centra of inertia, and if it were carried 
from point to point in the magnetio field it would 
Indicate at each point the direction of the magnetio 
fraction. If inch a needle were carried from any 
origin or starting-point, always in the direction in 
vSch it points, it would trace out a line of magnetio 
force passing through that origin. By drawing these 
lines of force according to rule, Maxwell indicates the 
intensity of the foroe at every point as well as its 
direction. Thus ‘ if in any part of their course the 
number of lines passing through unit of area is pro- 
portional to the intensity, then the same proportion 


portional to the intensity, then the same proportion 
between the number of lines in unit of area and the 
Intensity will hold good in every part of the course 
of the lines. All that we have to do, therefore, is to 
space out the lines in any part of their course, so 
that the number of lines which start from unit of 
area is equal to the number representing the inten- 
sity of the field there. The intensity at any other 
part of the field will then be measured by the num- 
ber of lines which pass through the unit of area 
there: each line indicates a constant and equal force.’ 
A 'uniform field of force’ is a field in which the 
lines are straight, parallel, and equidistant. Any 
space on the earth’s surface unaffected by the pre- 
sence in it of magnets or magnetic matter, is a uni- 
form field of force. Faraday has shown m his Ex- 
perimental Researches how to obtain from artificial 
magnets, with properly shaped poles, a uniform field 
of force. * 

FIELD-ALLOWANCE, an extra payment made 
to officers of the British army on active service in the 
field, to compensate partly the enhanoed price of all 
necessaries. Ordinary field allowance, ranging from 
30s. per day for a general officer, to Is. for a subal- 
tern, is granted when troops are encamped at home 
or in the colonies; extraordinary field-allowance, 
whenever troops are engaged in actual warfare, ranges 
for the above ranks from 50 s. to Is. 6 d. No officer 
is entitled to this allowance unless positively present 
with the army. 

FIELDFARE (Turdm pilaris ), a species of thrush. 
The length is between 10 and 11 inches, alar extent 
17 J inches, and the weight about 4 oz. It is a stout 
bird, and from its long tail and wings rather ele- 
gant in form. In colour it bears a great resemblance 
to the generality of thrushes; the upper parts of the 
body as far as the shoulders are ashen gray, dotted 
with dark-brown spots on the head ; the back and 
wings are rich brown, and the tail blackish brown; the 
chin and throat have a peculiar hue not unlike amber, 
and are covered with numerous black streaks; the 
breast is reddish brown, also spotted with black, and 
the abdomen and under parts white spotted on the 
flanks with various shades of brown. The bird is a 
winter visitant of Britain, seldom seen until Novem- 
ber or December, and then making its appearance in 
peat flocks. It departs about May or June. They 
have sometimes been observed to build in this country, 
but the northern parts of Europe, such as Norway ana 


may be found within a short distance of each other. 
Trabr food donaists of hawthorn and other berries, 
worms* larvae, insects, seeds, and grains. The bird’s 
■byneas on its arrival in Britain soon wears off, 
•nd it becomes a tempting object to the young sports- 
at Ornithology. 

Ooplit Vandyke, a distinguished 
S ” wator colours, was bon about 1787 , sad 
.7 •ttosotod a t t en t ion by his w ater ■colour land- 
y? 1, Ha gained also cons i d er able reputation as a 

or toBodsty 7e *™ brf ° re “ deAth was 


BBs pictures are chiefly taken from Engttah hwm 
the various features of whioh, both fairish woodland 
and open plain, he has represented with groat deli- 
cacy and truth. Oil-painting was also atte mp ted by 
Mm, but with no great suooem. He died at Wcr- 
thing, Sussex. In 1855. 

FIELDING, Hjenbt, was bora at flharpham Peek, 
in Somersetshire, the seat of his father. General Ed- 
mund Fielding (a member of the Denbigh family), 
April 22, 1707. He was educated at Eton, whenoe 
he removed to Leyden ; but the straitened riroum- 
stances of his father shortened his academical s tudies, 
and the same cause, added to a dissipated 
turned his attention to the stage. h<« first aramatio 
piece was entitled Love in several Masks* which met 
with a favourable reception, as did likewise a second, 
called the Temple Beau. He did not, however, gen- 
erally succeed as a dramatist ; for although no man 
possessed a stronger feeling of the ridiculous, or 
executed detached scenes with greater humour, ha 
took too little time to construct his dramas, with a 
view to plot and effective development Many of 
his are little more than free translations from the 
French, as, for example, the Miser, the Mook Doctor, 
(fee. Some of his burlesques or farces were exceed- 
ingly amusing, iu particular his Tom Thumb. In 
some of his pieces he touched upon political, and was 
one of the writers who gave Sir Robert Wypole a 
pretext for his act to limit the number of theatres, 
and submit dramatic performances to the lioenoe of 
the lord-chamberlain. This led to Fielding’s giving 
up a theatre which he had opened shortly before (1786). 
By this time he had a family to support, having mar- 
ried a Miss Craddock, a lady of some fortune, and 
having set up as country gentleman on a scale whioh, 
in three years, reduced him to poverty. He now dedi- 
cated himself to the bar as a profession, was called 
in 1 7 40, but had no great success, He still continued 
to employ his pen on various miscellaneous subjects, 
but no longer wrote plays. In 1742 appeared his first 
novel, Joseph Andrews, in whioh the Cervantlo style 
of humour is admirably imitated, and In whioh also 
the overstrained sentimentality of Richardson is un- 
sparingly ridiculed. The success of this book was 
largely owing to the inimitable figure of Parson 
Adams. His next publication (1743) was entitled 
Miscellanies, and included A Journey from this 
World to the Next, and the History of Jonathan 
Wild. Soon after the appearam** of Joseph Andrews 
he suffered from repeated attacks of the goat, and he 
then experienced a much more serious affliction in 
the death of his wife. In 1 745 he published a weekly 
paper entitled The True Patriot* which was followed 
by the Jacobite Journal These labours on the side 
of the government were rewarded with the then not 
altogether reputable — and not particularly remuner- 
ative — office of a Middlesex justice. To the credit 
of Fielding, however, he did much to render It more 
respectable by giving attention to the prevention of 
crimes and to the regulation of the police. He pub- 
lished more than one tract upon the subject; and tba 
principal of them, bis Inquiry into the Cause of the 
fate Increase of Robbers, Ac. (1750), made a great 
impression at the period. It was iu the intervals of 
more serious occupations that he wrote his oelebrtf *ed 
Tom Jones, published in 1749, which wss followed in 
1761 by Amelia. At length, however, his constitution 
began to yield to the repeated attacks upon % and 
he wss recommended by the faculty to taka a voyaga 
to Lisbon. He followed their advice; and the last 
gl eams of his wit and humour are to be found in Ua 
Tournal on that mrrriel'ff 1 He reached I J ahn n in 
August, 1754, and about two month. «£» exptosd. 
The ch ief merits of Fielding as a novelist are wit, 
humour, oct re e* d e li neation of character, end knew- 
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Wg§ «f 11* human heart Ho nova! exceeds Tom 
Jcnee la the exhibition of meter and manners, In 
the development of the story, and the management 
of the catastrophe. Anwllfa, with less variety and 
Invention, Is, la regard to portraiture and knowledge 
of life, ahnoirt equally felicitous; while, as to pure 
rao in eas of hnmour, Joseph Andrews is often deemed 
before both. Even Jonathan Wild, ooane as are 
the perso n s and doings described, is irresistible in 
the way of humorous irony, as well as instructive as a 
sa tire. See Austin Dobson's Henry Fielding (1883). 

FIELDING, Sa&ah, third sister of Henry Field- 
ing. She was bom in 1714, lived unmarried, and 
died at Bath, where she long resided, in April, 1768. 
She was the author of the novel of David Simple; a 
lees popular production of a kindred class, called 
The Cry, a dramatic Fable; Xenophon’s Memoirs of 
Socrates, translated from the Greek (for which she 
was favoured with some valuable notes by Mr. Harris 
of Salisbury); The Countess of Delwyn; The History 
of Ophelia; The Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia; 
and one or two more of a minor class. 


FIELD-MARSHAL, the highest military dignity 
in Britain, Germany, and other countries. George 
IL introduced the title into England when, in 1736, 
he created the Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Ork- 
ney field-marshals, but it bad been long in use in 
the German armies, and is of German origin. In 
Britain the dignity is conferred by selection and en- 
joyed by but a very few officers, and chiefly for dis- 
tinguished services or on the ground of royal descent. 
When not on active service, the field-marshal’s pay 
Is no higher than any other general, but when com- 
manding an army he receives £16, 8s. 9d. a day, while 
a general has but £9, 9s. 6d. 

FIELD-MOUSE. See Mouse. 

FIELD-OFFICERS, in the army, those com- 
petent to command whole battalions — majors, lieu- 
tenant-oolonels, colonels, as distinguished from those 
Intrusted with company duties, as captains and lieu- 
tenants. 

FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD, a spot 
in the valley of Andren, between the English castle 
of Guisnes and the French castle of Axdrea, cele- 
brated for the meeting between Henry VIII. of 
England, and Francis I. of France, attended by the 
flower of nobility of both nations. The meeting 
took place on 7th June, 1620, and had been planned 
by Cardinal Wolsey, to enable the two kings to 
oome to an understanding as to an allianoe against 
Charles V. of Spain, whose recent election as Ger- 
man Emperor threatened to destroy the balance 
of power in Europe. The diplomatic results of the 
meeting amounted to but very little, as Wolsey had 
been bribed a short time previously by Charles, and 
the event is now memorable as a grand historic 

S iant in which the kings and nobles of Fnuxoe and 
land for three weeks endeavoured to outshine 
. other in gorgeous apparel, and all the pomp and 
droumstanoe of mimic war. 


FIELD-PIECES, sm al l cannons, from three to 
twelve pounders, carried with an army. 

FIELD-WORKS, in fortification, are thosethrown 
up by an army in besieging a fortress, or by the be- 
sieged to defend the place; as the fortifications of 
oam ps, h ighways, Ac. 

FIERI FACIAS, in laV, is a judicial writ of exe- 
cution issued on a judgment, by which the sheriff is 
ordered to levy the amount of the judgment on the 
goods and chattels of one party, for the benefit of 
a nother. See Execution. 

FIERY CROSS. See Crantaba. 


FIESCHI, Giovanni Luigi de 1 , Count of Lavagna, 
• distinguished victim of unsuooeasful ambition in 
tire sixteenth century, wee the head of one of the 


noblest houses hi Genoa. He beosme Barter of * 
large patrimony at the age of eighteen, and being 
surrounded with dependents and flatterers, and really 
possessing considerable talents and eloquence, he was 
readily induced to aim at that power and distinction 
in the state which was then possessed by the family 
at Doria, headed by the famous Andrea Doria. 
The latter, whose patriotism and great qualities had 
justly raised him to the distinction of first citizen, 
being too intent upon the elevation of his nephew 
Giannetiuo, a youth of brutal and insolent character 
a great degree of discontent was engendered among 
the nobles of Genoa, who, forming a party against 
Doria, willingly acoepted a leader of the wealth and 
talents of De’ Fieschi. The court of France, anxious 
to detach Genoa from the interest of the emperor, 
was easily induced to favour this enterprise, to which 
the concurrence of Pope Paul III. was also offered. 
Although Andrea Doria received some intimation of 
the design in agitation, De* Fieschi conducted him- 
self with so much circumspection and apparent tran- 
quillity that he could not be induced to believe aught 
to his prejudice. After several meetings the plan of 
the conspiracy was fixed, and the destruction of the 
Doria family formed an essential part of it. On the 
evening of January 1, 1647, De’ Fieschi, who had 
prepared a galley under pretence of a cruise against 
the corsairs, waited upon Andrea Doria to request 
permission to depart from the harbour early in the 
morning, and took his leave with strong demonstra- 
tions of respect and affection. The same evening, 
however, he assembled a large body of his partisans 
at his bouse, on the pretence of an entertainment, to 
whom he mode a warm and eloquent address; and, 
their concurrence being unanimous, he hastened to 
the apartment of his wife and acquainted her with 
his intention. She earnestly and in vain entreated 
him to abandon his desperate undertaking. While 
the city was buried in sleep he sallied forth, preceded 
by 600 armed men, and, despatching parties to dif- 
ferent quarters, himself proceeded to secure the dock 
in which the galleys lay. He went on board one of 
these, from which he was proceeding across a plank 
to the captain galley, when the board gave way, and 
falling into the water, encumbered with his armour, 
he Bank to rise no more. His confederates failed in 
their attempt on Andrea Doria, but Gionnetino fell 
beneath their swords. The loss of their leader, how- 
ever, proved fatal to the conspiracy; his brother 
Jerome was deserted, and the whole family paid the 
penalty of the ambition of their head by ruin and 


proscription. 

FIESOLE (anciently Faridas), a small town in the 
province, and 4 miles north-east of Florence, Italy, 
on the top of a steep hill, the front of which is cut 
into narrow terraces faced with stone; and its re- 
cesses, swells, and breaks covered with groves of 
pines, holly, and cypress, above which rises the dome 
of the cathedral. The town itself has little to boast 


of, being indebted for all its celebrity to its antiquity 
and happy situation. Under the name of F«*ul» 
it was one of the twelve Etruscan cities. It sub- 
mitted, with the rest of Etruria, to the Roman power, 
and was colonized by Sylla. In the commencement 
of the eleventh century it was destroyed by (he 
Florentines, and a number of its inhabitants trans- 
ported to CTorenoe- Fop. 6000. 

FIESOLE (so Galled from the monastery to which 
he belonged), one of the most celebrated restorers 
of pointing in Italy. His family name was Saw 
TorinL He was born, 1887, at MugelLo, a district 
of tiie Florentine territory. In 1407 he enter ed the 
Dominican order, under tire name of Frm Gtomani 

da FmoU, He was also called AngeUce and iZ Barts 

(the B1 eased), on account of Ms pious Bfs and his 
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aaored picture*, in which grace end angelic beauty 
•re the l rt ^ <ri g haracteristics. He not only orna- 
mented sacred books, but also executed large fresco 
printings for his monastery. His industry was im- 
mense, and all the profits were expended in sots of 
benevolence. His merits were soon known and ac- 
knowledged. Oosmo de’ Medici, who personally 
knew and loved the pious artist, employed him in 
printing the monasteiy of St. Mark and the church 
ofSt. Annunziata. In the monastery of St Mark 
he adorned all the cells with large fresco paintings ; 
and a fine Annunciation, among other printings, is 
■till discernible upon the walls. These pictures 
gained him so muon celebrity, that Nicholas V. in- 
vited him to Home, to ornament his private chapel in 
the Vatican, the chapel of St. Laurence, with the most 
important scenes from the life of this saint. Vasari re- 
lates the most striking anecdotes of the piety, humi- 
lity, innocence, and purity of this master, whioh also 
show that he considered the exercise of his art as a 
most solemn and sacred employment So scrupulous 
was he in the observance of the rules of his monastery, 
that the pope, perceiving how much his pious fasts 
and unceasing labour affected his health, gave him 
permission to eat animal food. He replied, with great 
simplicity, 'My prior has not granted me permission 
to do it.’ Such was his submission, that he would 
undertake no work for other monasteries, or for 
private persons, without the consent of his superiors, 
to whom he always delivered the proceeds. He de- 
clined, with humility, the dignity of Archbishop of 
Florence, offered him by the pope, and which was 
bestowed at his request on Brother Antonino, who, he 
said, was more worthy of it. He died in 1455 at 
Rome, where he had painted the chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament in the Vatican, and was buried in the 
church Della Minerva. He has been beatified by 
the churoh. His only undisputed scholar whose 
works still remain, was Benozzo Gozzoli, whose nume- 
rous and well-preserved paintings are found in the 
Campo Santo in Pisa. 

FIFE, a small instrument of the flute kind much 
used in military bands, pierced with Bix finger holes, 
and usually having one key. Its ordinary compass 
is two octaves from D on the fourth line of the treble 
staff upwards. It is characterized by a clear and 
piercing tone. 

FIFE, or Fifeshibx, a maritime county, Scotland, 
forming the peninsula between the Firths of Forth 
and Tay. Extreme length, south-west to north-east, 
43 miles; extreme breadth, 17 miles, decreasing west 
to about 12 and 6 miles. Bounded b. by the Forth, 
iv. by the Tay and the counties of Perth and Kin- 
ross; i. by the German Ocean; and w. by the county 
of Clackmannan and an isolated portion of Perth. 
The surface of the country is finely diversified by 
mountain, valley, and plain. The principal eleva- 
tions are the Lomond Hills, whose highest summit 
Is 1720 feet above sea-level ; Largo Law, 1020 feet ; 
and Norman Law, 850 feet There are, besides 
these, a number of lesser, though still considerable, 
e minenc es in various other parts of the oounty. The 
■oil is in general productive. Out of the total ex- 
tent of 824,489 acres, about 74,000 are under 
cereal crons. The principal valley, called the 'Howe 
(hollow) of Fife', watered by the Eden, is very fertile, 
highly cultivated, and thickly studded with beautiful 
maArions sad villas. Its entire length is about 10 
JH*; breadth, from 2 to 8 miles. But, perhaps, 
tte most fertile tract is that lying along the shores 
efthe Firth of Forth, extending inland from 1 to 8 
where the moot luxuriant crops of corn, tur- 
4c.. are grown. The least productive, again, 
go b etween the town of St. Andre waand the north- 
parte of the county. The soil throughout 


this tract oonilsfia of a wet day, and Is, hi gcamri! 
cold and poor. There is also a good dtal of barren 
land, composed of moss, mot*, and rocky hill, In the 
western districts of the oounty, and along the sh ores 
of the Firth of Tay. In the higher grounds, and ea 
inferior soils, oats are the principal crop) but, fat 
general, all the most approved rotations are regu- 
larly followed out, and wl> at, barley, beans, potatoes, 
and turnips are extensively cultivated. Cattle and 
sheep Are reared in considerable numbers. Coal, faun, 
limestone, and freestone abound. The ooal has been 
worked for several centuries, but the ironstone, espe- 
cially that species of it known by the name of black- 
band, is a comparatively recent disoovery. It sup- 
plies a number of blast-furnaces. The chief manufac- 
tures of the county are linens of different kinds, suck 
as damasks, diapers, checks, Ac., and floor-cloth. The 
linenB are made principally at Dunfermline, the floor- 
cloth at Kirkcaldy. There are salmon fisheries on tire 
Leven and Eden, and at Newburgh, and extensive 
herring fisheries along the north-east, east, and south 
coasts. Cod, turbot, haddock, and other sea-fish are 
also taken in great auantities on the ooasta. The 
number of towns ana villages in this oounty is re- 
markable, the entire south and east coast being lined 
with them. The principal of the former are Dun- 
fermline, Kirkcaldy, St. Andrews, Cupar, the oounty 
town, and Dysart Fife contains sixty- three parishes, 
thirteen royal burghs, and a university, St. Andrews, 
the oldest in Scotland. It returns two members to 
the House of Commons, one for East and one for 
West Fife. Pop. (1891), 187,575; (1901), 218,848. 

FIFTH, an interval in music, and the most perfeet 
of concords, the octave alone exoepted. Its ratio is 
3:2. It is called the fifth as it comes, by diatonic 
ascent, in the fifth plaoe from the fundamental or 
tonic. See Music. 

FIFTH-MONARCHY MEN, a set of politico- 
religious enthusiasts who sprang up during the Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell. They accepted a current 
opinion of the time that the four great kingdoms of 
Antichrist mentioned by Daniel, the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, were to be fol- 
lowed by the descent of King Jesns to reign for ever 
on the earth. They further believed that this ad- 
vent was close at hand, supplementing it with the 
dangerous doctrine that physical foroa should be em- 
ployed to pave the way for his reign. When the 
sect, who were of the extreme republican type, fan- 
cied Cromwell was aiming at the royal title as well 
as power, they raised a conspiracy against him (1057), 
which was quickly discovered. Their leaders were 
thrown into prison, and were only liberated on the 
death of the Protector. The sect became extinct 
shortly after the Restoration. 

FIGEAC, a town, France, department Lot, beau- 
tifully situated on the right bans of the C414, In tike 
centre of an amphitheatre of wooded hills, vine 
■lopes, orchards, And gardens, 82 miles of 

Cahors. It is an ancient place, owing ite origin to a 
monastery erected by Pepin I. of Aoqnitaine, about 
820, and consists chiefly of narrow crooked stree ts 
and antiquated houses with quaint Gothic fronts. 
The most remarkable objects are some remains cf its 
fortifications, a town-house, which was once a feudal 
keep, and a church, which originally belonged to ite 
abbey. The manufactures consist of linen tad eot- 
ton goods, and there are several tanneries and dye- 
works. Cbampollion, the Egyptologist, Arm bom 
here. Pop. (1896), 4727. . _ . . 

FIG-TREE (Ficus carun) is a native of Aria, 
Africa, and the south of Europe, and has been culti- 
vated from remote antiquity in tbe countries ear - 
rounding tbe Mediterranean, where figs form a prin- 
cipal article of food in many places. It belongs to 
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the natural order Artocarpaoe®, sub-order Mores. 
The male and female flower* are mixed indiscrimi- 
nately <m the inside of a fleahy reoeptaole, which 1 b 
oonoave in form, with ita edges drawn together into 
a narrow opening. What are oaUed the seeds in the 
ripe fig an the pericarps, each containing a single 
aeed. He fig-tree is distinguished from almost all 
others by the extraordinary property of producing 
two crops of fruit In the same year on distinot shoots, 
in climates congenial to its growth. The shoots 
formed by the first or spring 1 sap put forth figB at 
every eye as soon as the sap begins to flow again In 
July and August. These figs which form the second 
crop of the year ripen in their native climate during 
the oourae of the autumn, but rarely if ever oome to 
perfection in England. The shoots formed by the 
seoond flow of sap, commonly called midsummer 
shoots, put forth figs in like manner at every eye, but 
not until the first now of sap in the following spring. 
These last-mentioned figs, which form the first crop 
of eaoh year, ripen in warmer climates during the 
month of June and July, but not in this country 
before September or October. The fig-tree, in its 
wild state, is a low, distorted shrub, bearing fruit 
destitute of any agreeable flavour. Dried figs are 
easier of digestion and more nourishing than the 
fresh fruit, and form a considerable article of com- 
merce. The beet come from Turkey, Italy, Spain, 
and Provence ; those of the Archipelago are inferior 
in quality. Dried figs, with barley bread, are now 
the ordinary food of the lower classes in Greece 
and the Archipelago. The ancients procured a sort 
of wine from figs by a method which is still in 
use in the Archipelago. Several hundred varieties are 
cultivated in Europe, some of which are excellent. 
There are five principal methods of reproducing this 
valuable tree : — 1. By seeds, which is but little em- 
ployed on aooount of the length of time requisite 
for bearing, and the fruit is not always of as good 
quality; but it is the only method bv which new 
varieties can be produced. The figs should be first 
washed in water, and those seeds rejected which float 
upon the surface. 2. The easiest mode is by suckers, 
which may be separated from the roots of the old 
trees. 8. In the month of March or April branches 
are passed through pots containing earth, which is 
occasionally watered to keep it moist; roots are pro- 
duced with facility, and the branches may be sepa- 
rated in the autumn. 4. A method whioh requires 
less trouble and is most in use 1 b the following- — In 
March or April a bough about 2 feet long and two 
years old is selected ; the largest of its branches is 
reserved for the future stem, and the others are ex- 
tended in the earth and give out roots ; care should 
be taken to cover at least two-thirds of the bough 
with earth, otherwise the terminal shoot is not de- 
veloped. 5. Grafting haa been neglected on aooount 
of the facility with which the fig may be reproduced 
by these two last methods. Almost every variety 
bears fruit twios in the season. For the process of 
caprjflcation, as It is called, whioh Is sometimes re- 
torted to in order to increase the yield of the figs, see 
the article Oaprifioation. 

The species of the genus Ficus are shrubs or trees, 
with alternate leaves and branohes, and having a 
milky and more or less acrid juice, inhabiting the 
lnteitropioal regions of the globe, a few species ex- 
oepted, which are found in warm climates, though 
without the tropics. More than 100 speoies are 
known, the most remarkable of whioh are toe follow- 
ing : — F. tycomorus, a lam tree the fruit of whioh 
is eaten in Egypt and the Levant. The wood is 
said to be inc o r rupti ble, whioh would seem to be 
proved, as the oases containing the Egyptian mum- 
mies are made of tikis tree. F. Indie* {Umstigwm 


indicum) is the Indian fig or banyan tree, oalebrated 
from antiquity from its letting ita branohes drop and 
take root in the earth, whioh, in their turn, become 
trunks, and give out other branches, a single tree 
thus forming a little forest. F. elastica (now called 
Urostigma elasticum), the juioe of whioh, ai well as 
that of some other species, yields caoutchouc, is a 
native of the mountains of NepauL 

FIGUERAS, a town, Spain, Catalonia, in a plain 
21 miles n.n.e. of Gerona. It is defended by a for- 
tress, and has manufactures of woollen and linen 
fabrics, leather, soap, corks, &c., and a trade in these 
and in grain, oil, and liquors. Pop. (1887), 11,912. 

FIGURAL (or Figuratb) NUMBERS, an arith- 
metical amusement much in vogue at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Jao. Bernoulli, and par- 
ticularly Wallis, in his Arith. Infinity and L'Huilier 
in his Algebra, have made it a subject of investiga- 
tion. These numbers are formed by the terms of 
arithmetical series of all sorts, in which the first 
member is always unity. For example: — 


L — 1, 

2, 

8. 

4, 

8, 

6, fca 

II. — 1. 

8, 

4, 

6, 

10. 

16, 

21, *o 

Ill —1, 

8. 

12, 

ie. 

26, 

86, <tc. 

IV.— 1, 

6, 

22, 

86, 

61, Ac. 


Those in the second row are called triangular num- 
bers, because their units may be arranged in pure 
equilateral triangles ; the members of the third row 
are called square numbers ; those of the fourth, pen- 
tagonal, &c. ; and so there are also hexagonal, hepta- 
gonal, and, in general, polygonal numbers. If the 
terms of the polygonal series are again added, in suc- 
cession, we obtain other orders, as the members of 
each of the rows are called; thus 


a— 1, 

8, 

6. 

10, 

16, 

21, Ac. 

6.-1, 

4, 

10, 

20, 

86, 

66, Ac 

c.— 1, 

6, 

14, 

80, 

66, 

01, &o 

d.— 1, 

6, 

18, 

40, 

76, 

126, Ac 


are pyramidal numbers, because, by placing over one 
another the polygonal numbers in the order in which 
they are added, so that the smaller oome over the 
next larger of the same sort, regular pyramids are 
formed. Thus the members of the row a form trian- 
gular, of the row h, quadrangular, and of the row c, 
petagonal 

FIJI, Fkejeb, or Yrri Islands, an island group, 
South Pacific Ocean, east of the New Hebrides, be- 
tween lat 15° 80' and 19° 30' s.; and Ion. 177° x. and 
178° w. The entire group, whioh was discovered by 
Tasman in 1643, comprises altogether 260 islands, 
eighty of whioh are inhabited, ana is subdivided into 
two minor groups, the Eastern and Western or Asaua 
group. There are numerous spacious outlets or pas- 
sages to and from the central space, inclosed bv the 
group known as the Goro Sea. Two of the islands 
only are of large size, namely, Viti Leva and Vanua 
Levu. The other principal islands are Vuna, Kan* 
davu, Ovolau, Bau or Ambow, Muthuatu, and Goro; 
some of the others, though smaller, are populous. 
Most of the remainder are mere islets. They are of 
volcanic origin, but no signs of volcanic heat have beer 
met with, excepting at Savu-Savu, on the south shore 
of the large island of Vanua Levu. Appearances of 
craters, however, are frequent. The peaks an 
usually basaltic oonea or needles, some of which rise 
to the height of several thousand feet A luxuriant 
foliage oovers these islands to their summits, giving 
them a singularly pleasing and picturesque 
The ooasts are almost surrounded with ooral reefs, 
and where the shore is not precipitous the beach is 
formed of fine ooral sand. The aofl, is generally 
fertile, consisting of a deep yellow loam, with a lanp 
admixt ure of vegetable matter. The cocoa-nut p*® 
grows along the sea-coasts ; the bread-fruit, banana, 
and pandanua are abundant; the orange taro* jssoa, 
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main, tobaooo. and the sugar-cane are 
cultivated; timber trees, including the chestnut, are 
plsntifnl; sandal-wood was abundant, but is said to 
benow exhausted. The paper-mulberry furnishes a 
fibre from which the natives manufacture fine cloth, 
which they also print Swine, introduced by Captain 
Code, are in general use as food, and fish are plenti- 
ful in the surrounding seas. The birds are wild- 
ducks, pigeons, the domestic fowl, parrots, and other 
tropical species. The inhabitants are given to agri- 
culture, and inclose, dig, and irrigate their lands, 
using iron implements introduced by traders; the 
women perform most of the manual labour. They 
manufacture arrow-root and cocoa-nut oil. The 
houses are of various forms: Borne are built upon 
posts, and are of great size, occasionally 100 feet long 
and 40 feet wide, thatched with loose grass and 
without windows. The sexes sleep in separate houses. 
The houses are often neatly constructed, and sur- 
rounded with ornamental grounds very tastefully 
arranged. A remarkable structure is the mbure or 
spirit house, for the worship of certain deities, built 
on a raised and walled mound, nearly twice as high 
as it is broad at its base, and having a singular Bharp- 
peaked roof. Of such structures each town has at 
least one, and often several. The towns are usually 
fortified with strong palisades, and have but two 
entrances, in which are gates, the passage being so 
narrow as to admit only one person at a time. The 
native dress is scanty. The women wear a fringed 
band or apron made of the fibre of the paper-mul- 
berry, which is tied on the right Bide, and is some- 
times long enough to form a train. The men wear 
round their loins a kind of sash, also made from the 
paper-mulberry, white, brown or figured. The mean 
temperature at Ovolau, one of the most beautiful 
islands of the group, about 8 miles long by 7 miles 
broad, during the six weeks that the observatory of 
the United States exploring expedition was estab- 
lished there, was 77*81°. The mean of the group is 
about 80". The climate as a whole is healthy and 
agreeable; there is a wet season from October to 
May. Vegetation is very rapid. In 1861 Dr. See- 
man took out a quantity of sea- island cotton seed, 
which was sown on the 9th of June; on 18th October 
the plants were from 4 to 7 feet high, full of ripe 
pods and flowers ; so that he was able to bring back 
to England, from which he was absent only thirteen 
months, a crop from the very Beed he had taken out. 
The early character of the islanders was bad. They 
had deservedly the reputation of being cannibals. In 
1804 some convicts escaped from New South Wales 
to Viti Levu, and exercised no good influence upon 
the natives. The qusjrrels among the people became 
more frequent and sanguinary, and some of the de- 
feated chiefs called in the aid of the natives of Tonga. 
The immigration of the Tongana had one good result: 
Christianity had been introduced among them, and 
a party of missionaries followed them to Fiji. Since 
then the missionaries have had so much success that 
the whole people profess Christianity. Over 800 
churches have been built The Bible has been trans- 
lated into a dialect generally understood throughout 
the group, schools have been established and many 
of the arts of civilization introduced. In 1859, as 
a remedy against intestine disorders, and to avert 
aggressive demands made by the American govern- 
g» «nt. K ing Thakombau offered to resign the sove- 
ndgnty of the islands to the Queen of England. This 
offer, after being several times repeated and declined, 
wm a t last accepted in 1874, and the Fiji Islands 
w «jsaooordingly made a crown oolony. 

The following account of the political organization 
oftfae i s land s Is given by Sir Arthur Gordon, the 
governor of the colony. ‘The political unit is 
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theyflUgfc tn tnrj on. of tie*. U foond a local 
chief, practically hereditary, but nominally ap- 
pointed by the district council, of whloh I shah 
hereafter speak. He is assisted by a ooundl of elders 
and certain executive officers, a magistrate (fre- 
quently the chiefs brother), one or more nnnstsMss 
to carry out his decisions, a town-crier (a hereditary 
and important offioer), and a garden-overseer. . . . 
An uncertain number of villages — sometimes few, 
sometimes many — are grouped together under a 
superior officer, the Bull of the district, who ones a 
month assembles all his town ohiefs, and dlscusset 
with them in the Bose ni Sikina, or district ooundl, 
the affairs of his own district. ... In a similar 
manner the Bull districts are grouped under the 
headship of a greater chief, the Rolto Tui, of whom 
there are twelve, and each of whom twioe a year 
assembles the Bulis of his provinoe, in the Boee vaka 
Tasana, or provincial counoil, where the local affairs 
of the province are discussed and settled, by which 
local rates are imposed, and to which each Bun makes 
a detailed report of the condition of his own district. 

' This organization is purely native and of spon- 
taneous growth. To it has now been added a meet- 
ing annually of the Koko Tula, with myself, thus 
completing the chain from the village to the governor. 
This Bose vaka Turanga, or great council, is also 
attended by the native stipendiary magistrates, and 
by two Bulls from each province, chosen by the Bose 
vaka Tasana At it each Koko Tui in turn makes a 
detailed report of the state of his province, and sug- 
gestions are offered as to executive and legislative 
measures, which it is thought desirable by those as- 
sembled that the government should adopt The 
suggestions made by the Bose vaka Turanga have 
received, and I think merited, the warm commen- 
dation of Her Majesty’s government on aooount of 
the good sense atd practical capacity for affairs 
therein displayed. There is a curious, though un- 
conscious, resemblance between them and some of the 
short acts of the ancient Soottish Parliaments in the 
first years of the fifteenth century; and it should 
always be borne in mind that the state of society for 
which they are intended is not that of England in 
the present day, but more nearly resembles that of 
the Highlands of Scotland some three or four hun- 
dred years ago, or that of the remote parts of Ireland 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth — except, indeed, that 
property and life enjoy in Fiji a security then un- 
known in either Scotland or Ireland ; that reading 
and writing are far more widely known among the 
Fijians than among the Celtic population of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries; and that they are far 
better housed than the Highland and Irish peasantry 
of either that or a much later day.’ 

Sinoe the Fiji Islands became a British crown 
colony, their prosperity has been remarkable. In 
1876 the value of the imports from British possessions 
was £94,411; in 1897 it had risen to £242,106. The 
exports to British possessions in those two years were 
valued at £66,404 and £415,886 respectively. The 
chief article of export is sugar, in 1897 valued at 
£823,830; the next is copra, the dried kernels of 
the cocoa-nut, value in 1807, £70,182. The other 
important exports are bananas/ spirits, pea-nuts^Ae. 
Up to 1876 the demand for labour was fairly met 
by Polynesians; but since then many onolies bare 
been introduced. The more important towns to the 
group are Suva, Van ua Levu, and I*vnka, the latter 
ol which has a good harbour. The income avaragsa 
about £75,000, and the expenditure about £78,000. 
The total area of these islands 06045 
the population was returned in 1901 at ll7,870. The 
island of Rotumah, to the north, wm an nex ed to the 
Fiji group In 1880. 
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FUiANGHRBI, Gastabo, om of the moet cele- 
brated pnHtioal writers of the eighteenth century, 
wane son of Omasa, prince of Araaielio, end wu bom 
atN«plasinl762. He was destined for the military 
service, hot haring against the wishes of his family 
commenced the practice of the law, his learning and 
eloquence soon made him distinguished, ana the 
patronage of Tanned, the prime minuter of Naples, 
secured him stations of honour at the court, which 
did not, however,' divert him from his favourite 
studies. He engaged in the preparation of a work 
which was to embrace the whole sdenoe of legislation ; 
and as the oelebrated Beooaria, at Milan, had already 
published his essay on crimes and punishments, which 
formed a new epoch in criminal legislation, Filan- 
gieri intended to examine all the relations, and ex- 
plain the fundamental principles of legislation in 
general He executed this task with great depth of 
thought and soundness of judgment. He divided the 
work, 1 a Sdenza della Legislazione (The Science of 
Legislation), into seven books, of which the first, 
containing the general principles of legislation, and 
the seoona, treating of the principles of legislation in 
their application to political eoonomy, appeared (1780) 
at Naples in two volumes. This work met with pro- 
digious suocess, not only in Italy, but all over Europe; 
and the author, at the age of twenty -eight, was 
ranked among the most distinguished publicists. He 
speaks with boldness and independence of abuses, 
and although he exposes those of his own government, 
the king conferred on him the oommandery of the 
royal order of Constantine. In 1783 he published 
the two next volumes, on criminal jurisprudence. 
This subject he treated in its whole extent, and ex- 
posed abuses or defects with the same freedom and 
boldness. His exposure of the evils of the feudal 
system and of the abuses in the church excited the 
fears of the high nobility and clergy, and his work 
was condemned by an ecclesiastical decree of Dec. 6, 
1784, as tending to foster sedition and atheism. His 
only reply to the feudalists and curialists was the 
publication of the fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes 
of his work, which treat of education, morals, and pub- 
lic instruction. He died July 21, 1788, aged thirty- 
six, having previously completed the eighth part of 
his work, on the religions that preceded Christianity. 
Of the last book, which was intended to treat of 
religion as connected with the Btate, we have only 
the divisions of the ohapters. This work has been 
often translated. 

FILBERT, the fruit of the European hazel Bee 
Hazil. 


FILE, a well-known steel instrument with small 
sharp-edged elevations on its surface called teeth, the 
use of which is to out into or abrade metals, wood, 
Ivory, horn, &o. Files are of various shapes, as flat, 
half-round, three-sided, square, or round, and are 
generally thickest in the middle, while their teeth 
are of various degrees of fineness and of different 
forms. Some files have their teeth formed of par- 
allel ridges raised by a flat chisel, and are called 
single out; or there may be two series of ridges cross- 
ing each other, when the files are called double out. 
Files whose teeth are formed by a triangular sharp- 
pointed tool are properlv called rasps. Single-cut 
files ers used mostly for brass and copper, and have 
their teeth running obliquely across; double-cut files, 
on the other hand, are better suited for iron and steel 
Hasps are used chiefly for wood and horn. The 
larger and coarser files are made from blistered steel 
of inferior quality: the finest files, for watch and dock 
makings from steel made from the best Swedish iron. 

itlig, bat before receiving thetetfh, are called ^blanks'. 
The flat and square blanks are formed by the ham- 


mer alone, the half-round and three-aided m 
made by hammering them into a groove or die of oor 
responding shape. When the blanks are finished the 
file-cutter receives them for the purpose of cuttfoo 
the teeth. Laying the blank on iris anvil, and hold- 
ing it in its place by means of leather straps through 
whioh his feet pass in the manner of stirrups, the 
workman strikes a blow on his chisel whioh rests 
obliquely on the blank, and each blow raises a ridge 
or tooth. The strength of the blow depends on the 
hardness of the metal, and when one part is harder 
than another the workman alters his blows accord- 
ingly. The chisel is generally a little broader than 
the file, just long enough to be held easily between 
the fingers and thumb, somewhat as a pen is held, 
and is made of good tough steel When one side is 
covered with single cuts, if the file is to be double 
cut he adds in the same manner a second series, 
crossing the others at a certain angle; and when one 
side is completely finished the next is begun, a flat 
piece of alloy of lead and tin being interposed be- 
tween the anvil and finished side in order that the 
latter may not be injured. The round sides of files 
are also cut with straight-edged chisels, 1 many rows 
of short cuts being made from the top to the bottom 
of the file, and these cuts uniting together at their 
extremities, thus form a complete series of lints pass- 
ing completely round the cylinder or half -cylinder as 
the case may be. In fine round files as many as from 
ten to twenty rows of cuts are required to cover the 
surface with teeth; and when it is considered that 
there may be upwards of a hundred teeth within the 
space of an inch, some idea may be formed of the 
many thousand blows required tofvaise the teeth on 
a fine file ’ (Tomlinson). The files have to be hard- 
ened before they are fit for use, though those that 
are used for soft substances, as wood or ivory, do not 
require hardening. They are hardened by heating 
them to a cherry-red colour and then dipping them 
in water. Before they are inserted in the fire they 
are drawn through ale grounds or other adhesive 
fluids and then through pulverized salt, by which 
means they receive a coating that protects them 
from the direct action of the fire and the oxidizing 
influence of the air. The fusion of the salt also 
Bhows when the proper hardening heat is attained. 
The process of cutting causes the files to beoome 
Blightly curved, a defect which has to be remedied 
before the hardening is completed. This is done by 
gradually heating them to a dull red and striking 
them with a leaden hammer on a leaden anvil After 
the straightening and hardening the files are sooured 
with brushes dipped in sand and water, or powdered 
coke and water, every partiole of salt is removed from 
them by letting them stand for some hours in lime- 
water, they are then thoroughly dried at the fire, and 
being rubbed over with olive-oil containing a little 
turpentine, are considered finished. Various file- 
cutting machines, more or less ingenious, have from 
time to time been invented, but they have not been 
perfectly successful and cannot be said to have super- 
seded hand labour to any extent. 

FILE, a row of soldiers ranged one behind an- 
other from front to rear. When a column is arranged 
two deep, a file is thus two men. 

FILIBUSTERS, a name given to those adven- 
turers, chiefly from the United States, who endea- 
vour to effeot settlements on the Spanish islands 
and oolonies in Central America. The term is of 
Spanish origin, being from Jliboteor jilibote, a species 
of small fast-sailing vessel used by the buccaneers 
in the seventeenth century, but this is simply 
English fiy-boat in disguise. After the termination 
of the last war between the United Sta te s and Memo* 
piratical expeditions to the Spanish American tern- 
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toAm beoams very frequent, end though prohibited 
by lew, were nevertheless often supported by men of 
nipitel end end hence winked et by the 

authorities. Attempt! wore nude to 
justify these proceedings on the pies of introducing 
the free and democratic institutions of the United 
States into countries which still groaned beneath the 
yoke of aristocratic tyranny. The real motives, 
however, were the love of adventure and excitement, 
and the still leas justifiable ones of cupidity and self- 
aggrandizement The most noted of the filibuster- 
ing leader s was William Walker, who conducted an 
expedition against Nicaragua in 1865, and contrived 
both to make himself master of the country and 
*r,oW.a.m himself there for nearly two years. He 
was ultimately expelled by the union against him 
of the Central American states, and subsequently 
perished in an attempt to resume his piratical in- 
cursions. Another celebrated expedition was that of 
Lopez to Cuba in 1851, resulting in the overthrow 
ana ignominious death of its leader and many of his 
associates. An expedition of the filibustering kind 
to Cuba took place so recently as 1878. The capture 
of the Virgvniua, an American steamer, carrying men 
and material to assist the insurgent Cubans, and the 
execution of a number of those taking part in the ex- 
pedition by the Cuban authorities, in November of 
the above year, threatened for a time to produce a 
serious misunderstanding between Spain ana America. 

FILICAIA, V inobnzo da, an Italian poet of the 
seventeenth century, who successfully opposed the 
torrent of bad taste which was corrupting the poetry 
of his native country. He was born in 1642 at 
Florence, where he began his studies in the Jesuits’ 
College, and afterwards studied at the University of 
Pisa. His first poetic attempts were verses to his 
mistress; but deprived of the object of his love by 
her early death, he resolved never again to sing of a 
passion, the pleasures of which, he supposed, were 
vanished from him for ever, and determined to devote 
his lyre to sacred or heroic subjects. On his return 
to Florence he was chosen member of the Academy 
della Cruaca, and soon after he married the daughter 
of a senator, Sdpio Capponi, with whom, after his 
father’ s death, he retired to the country, and devoted 
his whole attention to the education of his children 
and the ease which he loved so well In thia retire- 
ment he wrote a great number of Italian and Latin 
poems; but as his modesty led him to find more fault 
with them than did the few friends to whom he 
showed them, they remained unpublished; and he 
would probably have continued to conceal his splen- 
did talents had not his friends at length revealed the 
secret Filicaia had celebrated, in six odes, the de- 
liverance of Vienna from the Turks, by John Sobieslri, 
king of Poland, and the Duke of Lorraine, and the 
entire defeat of the Turks, which happened soon after. 
These odes were so much admired that the Grand- 
duke of Tuscany sent them to those princes. They 
ware printed at Florenoe in 1684, and Filicaia' s fame 
was thus established as the first poet of his time in 
Italy. His fortune, however, was little improved by 
this aooession of fame. Queen Christina of Sweden 
interested herself in relieving the poet, appointed 
bim a member of the academy of men 

whidi she had founded at Borne, and charged herself 
Jith the education of his two sons, on condition that 
it should not be made known, because she was 
to do so little for so distinguished a man. 
V7 6 *tfa ution of the Grand-duke of Tuscany was 
^tarvards turned towards him, and one of his sons, 
*“0, however, soon died, was reoeived into his service 
*M>sgu. Fllicaiawas then appointed by him senator 
governor of Voltenra, and afterwards of Pisa, 
lbs discharge of ftheee offices hs rained the love of 




dren, turned his whole thoughts to religious ■ubtoafea, 
He undertook, however, the publication of a revfaed 
edition of his oom piste works, but died at IloniM. 
Sept. 24, 1707, at the age of sixty-five. His son 
Sdpio published the collection begun by his father, 
under the title of Poesie Toscana di Vincenzo da FIB- 
caia, and dedicated it to Cosmo IIL Another edi- 
tion, with the life of the poet by Tonunaso ' n **nu- 
venturi, appeared in 1720, and a third, In two vol- 
umes (Venice, 1762), which the later editions havs 
followed. Filicaia was particularly su o oass fu l In the 
canzoni, and in some of his sonnets; — that, for In- 
st anoe , which begins, 

* Italia, Italia, o tu eui fao la sorts 
Dono infalioe dl bellezxa, ka,' 

is one of the finest poems of the sort, and may sus- 
tain a comparison with the best lyric productions. 

FILIGREE WORK, a kind of ornamental work 
in fine gold or silver wire, wrought delioately, and 
generally more or loss varied by the intermixture of 
grains or small beads of the metal, and of bands, 
strips, or bars, to give greater strength. An immense 
variety of patterns oan be produced, the wire being 
made to assume the forms of arabesques, leaf-work, 
Ac., the parts being joined together by gold or silver 
solder with the use of the blow-pipe. Working In 
filigree is one of the most ancient and widely-spread 
arts. Specimens have been obtained from an dent 
Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan tombs, and in various 
parts of Asia articles in filigree have been made from 
the remotest times down to the present day, as in 
India aud China. Among the Celts, Anglo-Saxons, 
and Scandinavians, excellent specimens of filigree 
were early produced, being employed in such articles 
as bracelets, ear-pendants, brooches, &a Old Irish 
filigree work was of especially high quality. The 
Byzantine workers in filigree were also famous, and 
the influence of their work was widely felt in Europe 
daring the Middle Ages, books, reliquaries, dto, being 
ornamented in this manner. At Venioe, and in 
several of the French and German towns, elegant 
specimens of this delioate art were manufactured as 
early as the twelfth century. In the seventeenth 
century the art was carried t » its highest perfection 
in Italy. The Italian peasantry, as well as those of 
other countries, still produce filigree work for per- 
sonal adornment ; and the Malta filigree is world- 
famous. The Chinese make most of their filigree of 
silver, which looks very well, but has not the extra- 
ordinary delicacy of some of the Malay and other 
Eastern work. 

FILIPPO D’ARGIRO, San, a town In Slcfly, 
in the province of Catania, and 81 miles w.v.w. of 
the town of that name, near the centre of the island, 
on a height crowned by a Saracenic castle. This 
town (the ancient Agyrium), the birth -place of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, is noted for the re m ai n s of sp l e ndid 
aqueducts. Saffron of good quality, cad to groat 
quantity, is grown in the neighbourhood, r) p. 
11,616. 

FILLAN, St. Two saints of this name appear in 
the church calendars. — 1. Sr. Fillan, or FaolaM, 
the leper, whose annual festival is the 20th Juan 
His principal church in Scotland wee at tae lower 
end of Loch Erne, in Perthshire, where 4 St FD- 
lan’s Well ’ .was long believed to have wonderful 
h ealing properties. In the rock of DtmfiUan Is a 
seat known as St FOlan’s Chair, and two earities 
beside it an said to have been hollowed oat by the 
saint’s knees In praysr. His Irish duwfc m at 
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Ballybayland (anciently called Killhelan, or Kill- 
Faelain), in the barony of Cullenagh, Queen’s 
County. — 2. 8t. Fillan, the abbot, eon of Feredach, 
aMunsterprinoe, and St. Kentigerna, of Inohcailleaoh, 
in Looh Lomond, flourished in the eighth century. 
Hia festival is on the 9th January. His chief church 
in Sco tl and was in Strathfillan, the upper part of Glen 
Doehart, Perthshire. A linn in the river Fillan was 
believed to work miraculous oures on the insane. The 
head of his arosier was till 1876 in the hands of the 
family it had been intrusted to by King Robert Bruce, 
and is now in the Antiquarian Museum at Edin- 
burgh. The earliest record of the crosier goes baok 
to 1428, when it was in the possession of one Finlay 
Jore (Dewar), and letters patent issued under James 
III. in 1487 certify that it had belonged to that family 
sinoe Bruce’s time. About the end of the eighteenth 
century the owner went to Canada, and for many 
years the crosier was lost sight of. In 1859 Daniel 
Wilson the archaeologist found it in that country in 
the possession of a farmer named Alexander Dewar. 
This farmer sold it in 1876 to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. The head of the crosier proper » of bronze, 
bnt it is inclosed in a gilt silver case ornamented 
with filigree. This relic, called the Coygeraoh, or 
Quigrich (a Gaelic word meaning stranger ) t was 
believed to have special healing virtues, and was 
infallible in detecting theft. The Antiquarian Mu- 
seum also contains the abbot’s curious old bell, which 
formerly lay in the churchyard of his church. In 
1798 an English tourist carried it off to Hertford- 
shire, but in 1869 it was recovered by Bishop Forbes 
of Brechin. 

FILLANS, James, sculptor, was bom at Wilson- 
town, Lanarkshire, on 27th March, 1808. He got 
little education and was apprenticed to a weaver in 
Paisley, and then to a stonemason. For a long 
period he had assiduously cultivated during his spare 
hours his genius for drawing and modelling, and he 
latterly oommenoed life as a sculptor. After acquir- 
ing some local celebrity in Paisley by his portrait 
busts, he proceeded to Glasgow. He subsequently 
visited Paris to improve himBelf in his art, and 
in 1836 took up hiB abode in London. To the 
Royal Academy exhibition of 1837 he furnished 
seven busts, including one of Allan Cunningham. 
His next works were an alto-rilievo representing 
the birth of Bums, and several designs from Bums’s 
poems. He afterwards visited Italy. A life-size 
group in marble, the Blind Teaching the Blind, was 
exhibited by him in Glasgow, and produced a great 
sensation. Other admirable works of his are The 
Boy and Fawn, a statue of Sir James Shaw (in Kil- 
marnock), and a bust of Professor Wilson. He died 
in Glasgow on Sept. 12, 1852. 

FILLET, a small flat band or face, used chiefly to 
separate mouldings from each other in classical archi- 
tecture. 

FILTRATION. This term is properly applied 
only to the separation of solid matter in suspension 
in a fluid bv passing the fluid through a suDstance 
the pores of which are sufficiently small to prevent 
the passage of the solid particles. Solid matter in 
solution is not usually retained under those ciroum- 
stances, but even this kind of filtration can be also 
effected to a greater ojr less extent. The materials 
Of whioh the filter is composed depend on the kind 
and quantity of the substance to be filtered. In the 
laboratory, where filtration is oommonly employed 
to separate small precipitates or crystallizations from 
fluids, fine white blotting-paper, freed from mineral 
matter by washing with dilute acid and then with 
distilled water, is used. A circular sheet of the 
paper is out, then doubled upon itself, and the fan- 
shaped place again doubled. On opening this out 


a cone of paper is obtained, with three folds of the 
paper on one hand and a single fold on the other 
This is fitted into a glass funnel, moistened, and the 
fluid poured on. Ribbed or creased filters are also 
employed. Paper, however, cannot be used when 
the fluids are strongly add or alkaline. When this 
iB the case, cloth, fine sand, ponnded or spun glass, 
asbestos, porcelain, Ac. , are found convenient Cotton 
is a very good filter for oils or ethereal solutions of 
the oils and fats. 

On the large scale, filtration is specially applied to 
the purification and aeration of water. The filters at 
water-works are large tanks or beds, made of good 
clay and filled with layers of large stones, pebbles, 
and coarse gravel, fine gravel, coarse sand and fine 
sand— the fine sand being at the top. Other mate- 
rials are sometimes utilized, such as furnace dnders 
or dinkers, shells or shell-sand, and so forth. The 
water in the reservoir, collected from springs, surface 
drainage, and rain, is allowed to deposit its suspended 
matter in Bettling-tanks, and then it is run into the 
filters. By percolation the rest of the mineral matter 
is removed, and the water then flows into the mains 
which are to convey it to the locality where it is to 
be used. On the small scale, water is often filtered 
in small stone filters containing porous earthenware, 
filtering- stone, or sand ; but glass filters have also 
been introduced, the porouB material being gas-carbon 
or coke. In the refining of sugar the syrup is twice 
filtered — lBt, through long bags, which are woven 
without seam expressly for the purpose, to remove 
mechanical impurities, Band, clay, wood, Ac. ; 2nd, 
through beds, several feet thick, of animal charcoal 
(Bone Blaok), contained in largf iron cylinders, to 
remove the brown colour. This second filtration iB 
different from the other in so far as the colouring 
matter is not a suspended solid, but is in solution. 
Charcoal is highly prized for its decolorizing pro- 
perties, but it is only one manifestation of the great 
tendenoy which it has to absorb substances, whether 
gaseous, like sulphuretted hydrogen, or solid in solu- 
tion, like colouring matters, alkaloids, Ac. Filtration 
is applied in various pharmaceutical operations, and 
in the clarification of oils. Of course after a time 
the filter becomes choked with the retained matter, 
and must be either cleaned or renewed. The sand 
in a water-filter requires renewal in a few weeks or 
months, according to the purity of the water; animal 
charcoal is well washed after every charge of Byrup, 
dried, and re-ignited; paper filters can be used only 
once; and cloth filters or woollen bags, such as those 
for clarifying jellies, must be thoroughly cleaned, 
both to take out the impurities and to prevent the 
fluid acting on the material of the bag, or decom- 
posing and giving it a bad smell. Filtration is some- 
times a rapid, but more frequently a tedious operation, 
as when the solid matter is glutinous and chokes up 
the pores. To overcome this, various devioes are re- 
sorted to, all of them tending to increase the difference 
of pressure on the two sides of the filter. Thus, a 
siphon, to the shorter limb of whioh a funnel oovered 
with cloth or paper is attached by the neck, facili- 
tates the passage of the fluid by the difference of 
hydrostatic pressure; or a tube may be bent twioe St 
right angles, one end furnished with a covered funnel, 
and the other inserted, air-tight, into a flask contain- 
ing a little water. By boiling the water briskly the 
air is expelled, and if, when so boiling, the funnel be 
immersed in the fluid to be filtered, and the flask be 
cooled, the condensation of the steam produces » 
vacuum, and the fluid passes over rapidly to the flask, 
the solid matter being checked by the doth or psp** 
diaphragm. A more efficient form of vacuum-filter 
is that first introduced by Btmsen, of whioh various 
modifications have been devised. It oonsiria in 
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inverting the glen funnel air-tight Into a stout I 
g ^ v by means of an India-rubber stopper, through 
which also passes a piece of glass tube connected ! 
with an exhausting arrangement By exhausting 
the air from the flask atmospheric pressure hastens 
the passage of the fluid, and in this way filtratlons 
oan be effected which are in ordinary circumstances 
impracticable. Various forms of air-JUteia, for free- 
ing air from deleterious gases and other products, 
hare been introduced during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Some of them are specially 
adapted for rail way-carriages, others are intended 
for filtering the air entering buildings, whilst still 
others are specially constructed to prevent the 
poisoning of tne atmosphere in the neighbourhood 
of certain kinds of works. Charcoal, owing to its 
power of absorbing gases, is of special value in 
filtering air. 

FIN. Fishes are provided with certain members 
or appendages, whose use is to propel them rapidly 
through the fluid medium in which they live. These 
members are denominated Jim or pinna, and consist 
of bony, cartilaginous, or membranaceous rays, sup- 
ported and held together by an interradial membrane, 
mostly of a very delicate substance In some kinds 
of fish the thick skin which covers the body invests 
the hns also, rendering the presence of rays evident 
only by trifling ridges, as in the shark and ray genus. 
Fishes, in general, possess five kinds of fins, which are 
divided into two groups, paired fins, the pectorals and 
the ventrals; and mesial fins, the dorsal, anal, and 
caudal fins. The paired fins are homologous with 
the limbs of the vertebrates, the pectoral correspond- 
ing to the anterior or upper, the ventral to the pos- 
terior or lower limbs. The mesial or vertical fins are 
placed in the middle line, and do not represent limbs: 
they have no counterpart Bave in the mesial fold of in- 
tegument in newts and tadpoles: — 1. The pectoral or 
breast fins are never more than two; they are placed 
immediately in the rear of the gill, opening on the 
shoulder. In a state of rest these fins are parallel with 
the body, and the apex towards the tail. 2. The 
ventral*, or abdominal fins, are placed under the 
throat or belly, and point backwards. They are 
smaller, in general, than the pectorals, and have 
sometimes long appendages, as in the Oaphronemus 
or goramy. In the gurnard pectoral appendages also 
°ocur. 8. Those of the back, which are therefore de- 
nominated dormrt, varying in number from one to 
four, to which sometimes are added several finlets or 
pinnule * — small appendages which are seen in the 
mackerel 4. The anal mis are situated behind the 
vent, varying in number from one to three, placed 
vertically, and, like the dorsal, generally deeper on 
the anterior margin. Lastly, 5. The caudal, or tail 
fin, ter min a ting tne body, and serving as the rudder 
by which the fish steers itself. By means of the 
dorsal, anal, and ventral fins, the body of the ani- 
mal is sustained in a vertical position in the water, 
while the pectorals and caudal* are used in pro- 
P*Uiug it forward; in which it is also aided by the 
action of the tail Naturalists have availed them- 
selves of the posi ti on of the fins to construct divisions 
y th e class of fishes, and minor characters are drawn 
ran the substance of the fins, whether soft, spiny, 
« both, is is the case in the majority of fishes. At- 
t^hed by teterspinous bones to the spines of the ver- 
tebrw, the fins pnaw great power. The muscles which 
move them are ver y stron g, and by a peculiar arrange- 
yant they are en abled to erect the spines immovably 
which is observed when fishes are taken by 
toe hook. Sometimes spines occur separate from the 
as fc* the GaMero&tcu*, at stickle-beok. Severe 
Jra — In flic ted by the spiny pr o c esses of the fins 
01 ▼* **▼ attributed to many of 


them, although without much ground. In thecae* of 
the sting-ray and a few others, the dangero u s wouudb 
which have been received by incautious fisher man 
abundantly testify to the serious effects of a venom- 
ous fluid secreted by the In the m* 

flying-fish, the pectorals are enlarged suffiafentiy to 
serve as wings, by which the sustains fnilf 

for several seconds in the air. In the suckers, or 
Oyclopteru*, the ventral fins are united in a circular 
disk, or sucker, by which the fish itself to 

rocks very firmly. Perhaps the most ■in gulf use to 
which the whole set of fins is applied ooours in the 
climbing-perch, a fish, which, in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, leaves its native element, and, by 
means of the spinous portion of its fins, absolutely 
ascends the trunks of trees several feet, and coaoeau 
itself in the collections of water at the base of the 
leaves of certain palm-trees. In colour and rise the 
fins of fish present the greatest variety, affording 
excellent characters for distinguishing the species. 
For the arrangement depending on their number 
and position, Bee Ichthyology. 

FINALE, the concluding part of a musical com- 
position; for instance, of a quartette, of a symphony, 
of any act of an opera, of a ballet, Ac. It oonriste 
of compositions of various characters. The finale, In 
instrumental pieces, has mostly a character of viva- 
city, and requires a quick movement and lively per- 
formance. In the opera the finale usually oonsista 
of a series of compositions for many voh-es, and of 
different character and different time and movement. 

FINCH. This numerous family of birds embraoee 
not only some of the most beautiful but also some of 
the most agreeable of the feathered tribe. It forms 
the genus Fringilla of Linnaeus, which has since been 
much subdivided by modern ornithologists. 

Among the moat celebrated is the goldfinch ( Car- 
duelis they an*; F. cardueli* of Lin.) This is the most 
esteemed of the hard-billed birds, for the colours of its 
plumage, the elegance of its form, and the harmony of 
its notes. The bill is white, tip]»od with black, and sur- 
rounded at the base with a ring of rich scarlet feathers. 
The head is covered with large spots of black and 
white ; the back, rump, and breast are of a pale, tawny 
brown. When the wings are folded they display a 
row of white spots, finely contrasted with the black 
ground on which they are placed. These are the 
tips of the wing-feathers, which terminate in whits. 
This bird is a native of Europe, where it remains 
during the winter. It begins its warbling about the 
beginning of March, and continues melodious through- 
out the whole spring. In winter it assembles in large 
flocks, and feeds upon seeds of different kinds, parti- 
cularly those of the thistle. It prefers orchards as 
a residence. The nest is an intricate but beautiful 
structure, the outside being composed of mom, lichen, 
and coarse grass, lined with hair, wool, and swallow 
down. The female goldfinch will sometimes pair 
with the canary. The females lay five whits eggs, 
marked with spots of a deep purple colour at the 
larger end. They feed their young with caterpillars 
ana insects. When kept in a cage they will sing the 
greatest part of the year. In a state of n onfinsm snt 
they become very docile, and can be taught a variety 
of little tricks. '* 

The canary-bird (F. canaria) Is the most remark- 
able and melodious of the finch tribe, and, next to 
the nightingale, has been most celebrated for Its 
musical powers. In a wild stats it is chipfly found 
in the Canary Islands, but has beoome so co mmon In 
a state of captivity that its native habits and I ooun- 
try bave been almost forgotten. It is uncertain it 
what period these birds were introduced Into Europe* 
but probably not till about the fifteenth oso toty* 
Belon, who wrote in tbs sixteenth, makes no mention 
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•f thorn. Geanerand Aldrovandua speak of them as 
m great rarities that they oould only be purchased 
by people of high rank. They are now bred in great 
nmaber* and nave become so common that they are 
of little comparative value. More than twenty- 
eeven varietiee were enumerated before 1718, and by 
careful eeleotion a etfll larger number now exists; 
but the majority of the differences are in oolour and 
markings. The Belgian variety differs, however, 
also in form, being even 8 inches longer in the body 
than the wild bird, which is 5 inches long. In 
their native state they are of a dull and uniform 
green, and exhibit none of that richness and variety 
which are so much admired in the tame ones. Hybrids 
have been obtained by crossing with at least nine other 
finches, and ‘several of them are almost completely 
fertile; but we have no evidence that any distinct 
breed has originated from such crosses.’ Like the 
rest of the finch tribe they have a high, piercing note, 
which they continue for some time in one key with- 
out intermission, then raise it higher and higher by 
degrees. This note is variously unproved by educa- 
tion; for this bird, being more easily reared than 
most others, and continuing its song much longer, has 
had much attention paid to it. Numbers of treatises 
have been written on the rearing and education of 
these birds, which we have not spaoe to analyze. Let 
It suffice that in Germany and the Tyrol, from whence 
the rest of Europe is principally supplied, the appar- 
atus for breeding canaries is both large and expen- 
sive. A large building is erected for them, with a 
square space at each end, and holes communicating 
with these spaces. In these outlets are planted such 
trees as the birds prefer. The bottom is Btrewed 
with sand, on which is cast rape-seed, duckweed, and 
■uoh other food as they like. Throughout the inner 
oompartment, which is kept dark, are placed brooms 
for the birds to build in, care being taken that the 
breeding birds are guarded from the intrusions of the 
rest. Besides being bred in Tyrol and various parts 
of Germany, many canaries are bred in Switzerland 
and Belgium. In Germany it is estimated that two 
millions are reared annually, half being exported. 

Linnet (Linota cannabina ). — This plam but melodi- 
ous little bird is common to all parts of Europe. It is 
about 6$ inches in length, of a dark reddish-brown 
oolour on the upper parts, and a dirty reddish-white 
beneath. It builds its nest in low bushes; the outside 
is made of dried grass, roots, and moss, lined with 
hair and wool The female lays four or five eggs, of 
a pale blue colour, spotted with brown at the larger 
end, and generally breeds twice in the year. The 
song of the linnet is sweet and varied; its manners 
an gentle and docile; it easily adopts the song of 
other birds when oonfined with them, and, in some 
Instances, has been taught to pronounce certain 
words. During the winter it is frequently found in 
large flocks. It feeds on various kinds of seeds, and 
has derived its name from its partiality for the seed 
of flax (linseed). 

The following is a brief outline of the finch family 
as that term is now used, and though almost every 
writer hss his own classification, the reader will see 
the general relations of the group: — Family Frin- 
§0mm, Sub-family Embertzince, the Buntings. Sub- 
family Loximat , the Crowbills. Sub-family Pgrrhu- 
Una, the Grosbeaks. Sub-family FringiUtna, under 
which sub-family are included: 1, Coccotbrauetee, the 
Green and Haw Finches; 2, FringtUa , the Finoh pro- 
per with its sub-genera: a, C&rduilie (C. elegant, Gold- 
finch; 0. epintu, Siskin); b, Linota ( L . cannabina, 
Common Linnet; A. We aria, Lesser Redpole; fta) 
* Gtorindla, Oitril finch; 4 EringUla {F. ccelebe, 
Chaffinch, «o>); t, McmtifringiUa, Mountain finch 
or Brambling. 8, Power, Sparrow* Sub-family 


SvieeUma. an American group, the Banting Finchs* 
as the Tree Bunting Finch (SpiteSa); the Fn^s 
Bunting Finch ( Paueroului eavanna), and the Show 
Finches (Ammodromut). Sub-family PityUnce, or Pif. 
rot Finches, also chiefly an American group, under 
which oome the Reed Finches ^Donacoepita). The 
Virginian Cardinal finch (Oanwnalie virginieneia). 
FINCH, Henkaox. See Nottingham (Eabl or). 
FINDEN, William, a celebrated engraver, boni 
in 1787, was originally bred to the occupation of 
engraving shop-bills, cards, and similar matters; but 
having cultivated a taste for the higher departments 
of art, became famous as a book illustrator, one of 
his firat successes being his engravings of Smirke’s 
illustrations of Don Quixote. In partnership with 
his younger brother Edward he commenced the pub- 
lication of several extensive series of engravings, the 
first and most successful of which was the Byron 
Gallery. Other series followed, including the Gallery 
of British Art, 1888-40. It however proved a most 
disastrous undertaking, from the expensive scale on 
which it was carried on, depriving him ultimately of 
all the profits which he had amassed by his former 
labours. Though he still laboured diligently at his 
profession, his spirit was broken, and he accomplished 
no further work of distinguished merit He died on 
20th September, 1852. Besides hia book-plates, Fin- 
den has produced some celebrated large engravings, 
among which may be mentioned his Village Festival 
and Highlander’s Return, from Wilkie’s pictures, and 
a portrait of Geoige IV., after the picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. For this last he reoeived the 
sum of 2000 guineas. 

FINE (probably from Latin in English law, 
formerly signified * an income or atom of money paid 
at the entrance of a tenant into his land; a sum paid 
for the renewal of a lease; and an assurance by mat- 
ter of record founded on a supposed previously exist- 
ing right. In every fine which was the compromise 
of a fictitious suit, and resembled the tranaaxtw of 
the Romans, there was a suit supposed, in which the 
person who was to recover the thing was called the 
plaintiff, oonusee, or recognizee, and the person who 
parted with the thing the deforceant, conusor, or 
recognizor. It was termed a fine for its worthiness, 
and the peace and quiet it brought with it’ (Whar- 
ton’s Law Lexicon). Fines upon land were abolished 
by 3 and 4 WilL IV. cap. lxxiv. (For the origin and 
purpose of the statute of fines Bee Hallam's Consti- 
tutional History of England, vol L ch.L) Besides 
the specific uses above referred to, fine has the signi- 
fication in general law of a pecuniary penalty exacted 
either in punishment of, or in compensation for, an 
offence, whether committed against aa individual, in 
contravention of the lawB of the community, or against 
the community itself. Fines in this sense are of very 
ancient origin, and have been sanctioned by the prac- 
tice of all nations, ancient and modern, from the 
lowest to the highest degree of civilization. 

In the earlier stages of society fines form, far an 
obvious reason, one of the principal modes of punish- 
ment. Prisons and artificial restraints impose a 
burden on society which it is not yet able to bear, 
and demand an organization which it has not reached 
There remain only fines, oorporal chastisements, and 
death. The last is suited only for the gravest offeooea; 
tiie second is rendered impracticable in the case of 
many offences by the dignity of the offenders; the 
first in many others by their impecuniosity. Hence 
arise* at a very early stage of social development, 
that distinction so often oomplained of as a later cor- 
ruption, of one law for the rich and another for the 
poor, the latest form of which is the modem alterna- 
tive of fine or imprisonment The practice of tapp- 
ing fines in commutation even of the pain of aaatn 
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ten found in rude eodetiee too frequently, end 
nodar too many diversities of drcumstanoes, to admit 
of its being referred to anything bat the common 
D6Oefl0 itiee of their aitna&ion, end the influence in 
gach eodetiee of powerful individual* or classes. 

In the most civilised nations of antiquity, Greece 
m&d Rome, fines were numerous and frequently ex- 
cessive. Miltiadea, the hero of Greece, being in- 
trusted after the battle of Marathon, at his own re- 
quest, with seventy ships for a secret purpose, attacked 
the of Faros, where he is said to have had a 
private revenge to gratify, but was repulsed and 
compelled to return to Athens without accomplishing 
hit object. Being impeached by Xanthippus, and 
condemned for deceiving the people, the penalty was 
commuted to a fine of fifty talents, the cost of the 
equipment of the fleet with which he had been 
intrusted. The fine was paid by his son Cimon. In 
the early period of the existence of Rome fines were 
imposed in cattle, the highest amount of the xnulcta 
or damnum being two oxen and thirty sheep; when 
coined money came into use, an ox was valued at 100 
asses (see As) and a sheep at 10, so that the maximum 
fine would amount to 500 asses. The estimation of 
fines in cattle was continued down to the time of 
Trajan, but their maximum limit was extended. The 
ancient Germans, being a people who highly valued 
freedom, admitted hardly any punishment but fines, 
and their influence extended the use of this penalty 
among other European nations. A murder was com- 
muted by a payment to the family of the deceased. 
In the ancient French law fines were divided into 
two classes, according as they were fixed by law or 
left to the discretion. This distinction has been 
abolished since the revolution by the fixing of maxi- 
mum and minimum limits for ail fines. 

In England the common law recognizes fines, but 
does not determine their amount, and this is usually 
fixed in particular statutes, with a discretion to the 
judge. The rule in England from an early period, 
and which was incorporated in Magna Charta, was 
that no man should be amerced beyond his circum- 
stances and personal estate, leaving to the landowner 
his land, to the merchant his stock, and to the hus- 
bandman his wainage or team and instruments of 
husbandry. This rule was not alwayB observed, and 
we have in the Bill of Rights (which see) a stipulation 
that excessive fines shall not be imposed. The re- 
00 very of fines in Great Britain is provided for by 
Act^32 and 83 Viet. cap. xlix., passed 2d August, 

FINE ARTS. See Arts, and the different arti- 
cles on the various branches of the fine arts. 
FINGALu See Osbian. 

FINGAL’S CAVE. See Stajta. 
FINGER-BOARD, the part of a stringed instru- 
ment, as the neck of a violin, guitar, &c., to which 
the fingers (of the left hand) are applied in playing 
to stop the strings. The finger-board of a keyed in- 
•trument (played with both hands) is commonly 
called a key-board. 

FINGERING, disposing of the fingers in a con- 
jjnient, natura l, and apt manner in the performance 
<« any instrument, bat more especially of the organ 
and pianoforte or harmoni um Good fingering is one 
of tiie first things to which a judicious master attends. 
It is, indeed, to this that the pupil must look as the 
fa ^ na for acquiring a facile and graceful execution, 
•®dthe power of giving passages with articulation, 
•oosnt, and ex pr ession. The following remarks ap- 
pj «mrially feo the pianoforte. Good fingering may 
in two parts, the holding of the 
tends and fingers In the right position over the 
*° gta due command both erf fingers and 
aiu. in execution, and the proper dispo si tion of the 


fingers upon the notes to facilitate movement tan 
one position to another. The former of thaw w® 
probably be thought by the uninitiated by much the 
easier of the two ; it to in reality the more diffiaalt» 
and ao far from being a merely initiatory part of the 
art, it is one to which the attention erf tha pupil, 
throughout his progress, must be incessantly directed. 
It implies the power of recovery — that to, of with* 
drawing each finger from the note into its normal 
striking position, tor it to evident that if there to a 

d tion of the fingers which in beginning feo play 
iit&tee the reaming of the notes, the same por- 
tion, allowing for the movement of the hands along 
the key-board, will facilitate it throughout. Nothing, 
however, is more common than the violation of thto 
rule. Performers of considerable experience may be 
seen with their fingers flying about in a way that 
makes it wonderful, even to a casual observer, how 
they ever reach the notes at all The cause of this 
is easily explained. In striking, the position of tha 
hand is disarranged. When the third finger, for ex- 
ample, is pushed against a note, the muscular action 
causes the fourth to fly into the air, when the second 
is struck the third and fourth fly up, and so on A 
smooth and even style, which is the groundwork <rf 
all artistic expression, can never be acquired in thto 
mode of performance. The hand must ba held evenly 
over the key -board, with all the fingers curved by 
bending both the first and second joints, so as to 
bring the points of the fingers nearly perpendicularly 
over the notes, and not at too great a distance. The 
hand may be more or less spread, according to the 
nature of the passage. This is the normal position 
In striking the notes the power must be acquired of 
moving each finger independently, so that whatever 
notes may be struck the remaining fingers may re- 
tain their normal position. The foroe of the stroke 
comes from the partial straightening of the finger in 
striking, and especially in striking chords, from the 
action of the wrist. In striking a chord repeatedly 
and rapidly the striking fingers should, after the first 
stroke, be held immovable, and the action of striking 
be given entirely from the wrist. The stroke should 
be given with the fleshy tip or front of the finger, in 
which the sense of touch is most acute, and to secure 
this the nails should be kept short. In leaving the 
note, to secure a proper recovery, the fingers must 
be lifted from the knuckle-joint, while the firot and 
second joints are employed in recovering the normal 
position. This must oommonly be done simultane- 
ously with the striking with other fingers. A full- 
grown hand can usually strike an octave while hold- 
ing the thumb and fourth finger slightly curved, 
which should always be done, the inter me di a te 
fingers being still kept bent and slightly elevated, ao 
as not to interfere with the free action of the band. 
In moving the hand in running passages the thumb 
is passed under the second or third finger. Thto wfD 
be found in elementary books of instruction, and ft 
is only mentioned here to say that the thumb nod 
be well pressed in to reach its position freely, and as 
soon as the second or third finger to r eleased the h a nd 
must be rapidly and smoothly passed to its new pod- 
tion. A good action of the hands depends very much 
on a careful attention to thto turning movement. 
Indeed all the fingers must in turn be m a d e fixe d 
pivots on which the position of the hand may ton, 
and should be so used that the striking finger may 
be brought directly over the note feo be rtfuok. Tns 
knowledge of any mechanical art depending on mos* 
cnlar exertion will greatly facilitate the program of 
the pupil in learning fingering. Thom wlw peraaaa 
thto knowledge will understand that attdtmtoe and 
movements at first apparently l®i*»dioibto ii^ 
whm th. mo — o y nu—br Mob bo. fa— 
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acquired, the moet easy, free, end natural The ac- 
qnlrilftm of the combinations of fingering is purely 
e matter <tf mechanical knowledge. They are very 
varied and extensive, and It requires considerable 
time to master them, but there is at the present day 
no impracticability In a pupil's doing this without 
tutorial assistance. If the art of fingering can be 
acquired thus, the knowledge of it certainly may. 
Elementary treatises may be had in abundance, which 
explain its first principles; and a sufficient number 
and variety of pieces, fingered by competent masters, 
aan be procured to form the judgment of the pupil, 
and enable him to act independently. 

_ FINGERS AND TOES, a disease or malforma- 
tion in the bulb of the turnip, which, instead of 
swelling, throws out various knobby appendages. It 
is caused by a plant of the group Myxomycetes, a 
kind of fungus called by naturalists Plasmodiophora 
Braeeicce. Lime acts both as a preventive and os a 
destroyer of the disease. Finger-and-toe is also 
known as anbury, club-root, and canker, and is 
sometimes found on other plants than the turnip. 

FINIAL (architecture), the bunch of foliage which 
terminates pinnacles, canopies, pediments, &a, in 
Gothic architecture. 

FINING. See Clarification. 

FINISTfiRE, or Finistebbe (Land’s End), a de- 
partment of France, so named from occupying its 
westernmost extremity; bounded e. by the depart- 
ments Cfites-du-Nord and Morbihan, and on all other 
sides by the sea; area, 2595 square miles. The coast- 
line is bold and precipitous, composed almost through- 
out of lofty granite cliffB, in which the violence of 
the waves has made numerous deep indentations, the 
two most important of which, both on the west, form 
the extensive bay of Douamenez and the famous 
roadstead of Brest. The interior is traversed by 
two chains of hills: the more northern called Mount 
Arrd, the other chain known by the name of the 
Montagues Noirea or Black Mountains. These 
chains send out numerous ramifications, which ex- 
tend in all directions, and give the whole department 
a very hilly appearance. In some parts it looks 
bleak and desolate, as in the arrondisBement Ch&- 
teaulin, where are those extensive tracts, almost bar- 
ren, known by the name of Landes ; but in many 
other parts the scenery is rich and beautifully diver- 
rifled. The number of streams is very great; but 
the only navigable riven are the Aulne, Elora, and 
Odet. An important addition to the water communi- 
cation is the canal which connects Brest with Nantes. 
The climate is more equable than that of the inte- 
rior of Franoe, the range of the thermometer being 
much more limited. Winds, more or less west, blow 
during three-fourths of the year, and often with 
groat violenoe. Owing to the rocky nature of the 
surfaoe scarcely one-half of the whole is available 
for cultivation, and much more than one-third is 
waste. The arable land, however, is of good quality, 
and well cultivated ; and a considerable surplus of 
grain is left for export. The principal crops are 
wheat, rye, and oats. Potatoes and flax are also ex- 
tensively grown, and from the produce of the prohards 
a good deal of cider is made. The domes tio animals 
an generally of good breeds. The fisheries on the 
ooast an extensively carried on, and that of sardines 
Is particularly valuable, employing a great number 
of hands The minerals are of considerable impor- 
tance, including iron, ring, bismuth, and lead. The 
mines of the last, at Poullaouen and Huelgoat, are 
considered the most productive in Franoe. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of sail-oloth, ordinary 
linen, soap, oil, candles, ropes, leather, paper, and 
tobaooa Ship-budding also is carried on to a large 
extant The trade, g iea t ly favoured both by inter- 


nal communication and a number of good harbours 
is extensive. For administrative purposes theds- 

partment is divided into five arrondissements Quim- 

per, the capital; Brest, ChAteaulin, Morlalx, Quim" 
peril; subdivided into forty-three cantons and 290 
communes. Pop. (1896), 728,590; (1901), 763,198 
FINI8TERRE, Cape (Latin, Promontorium Cel - 
ticum), the most western cape of Spain, on the coast 
of Galicia, 42° 54' n. lat ; 9° 21' w. Ion. The highest 
ak of the mountain, of whioh the cape forms a part 
1917 feet above the sea; it may be seen 17 leagues 
out at sea. 

FINLAND, a grand -duchy united to Russia, 
containing 144,255 square miles, and divided into 
eight governments or counties. It consists of three 

C :— 1. That part of Finland ceded by Sweden to 
ia by the Peaoe of Abo in 1743, and by the 
Peace of Nystad in 1721; 2. That part which was 
ceded by Sweden at the Peace of Fredricksham in 
1 809, including all the rest of Swedish Finland; and, 
3. That part of East Bothnia and Lapland ceded by 
the same peace. It is bounded N. by Norway, E. by 
the Russian governments of Olonetz and Archangel, 
8. by the Gulf of Finland, w. by Sweden and the Gulf 
of Bothnia. The capital is Helsingfors, a handsome 
town with 54,000 inhabitants. The most important 
lakes are Lake Enara, Lake Ulea, Lake Saima, and 
in part Lake Ladoga. The Tornea, the Kumo, the 
Kymmene, the Kemi, and the Ijo are the most im- 
portant rivers. Though a great portion of the soil 
is unfit for agriculture, some parts are fertile in grain, 
potatoes, and flax, and good for grazing. In addition 
to timber, chiefly fir, large quantities of tar, pitch, 
and rosin ore obtained from the forests. The prin- 
cipal minerals are iron and coppCr. The granite 
quarries yield blocks of great size, such as the obelisk 
monolith erected to the Emperor Alexander at St 
Petersburg. The climate of Finland is milder than 
most countries of the same latitude owing to its 
proximity to the sea. There are no high mountains, 
and the interior is covered with thousands of lakes, 
which occupy 10 per cent of the surface, whilst 20 
per cent is taken up by bog and moor, and 60 per 
cent by forests. Finland has over 1300 miles of 
railway, and the whole country is well provided with 
telegraphs an d telepb ones. Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing are the chief occupations of the Finns. The 
population is densest on the coastB; the interior of this 
extensive country is very thinly peopled; while Borne 
parts in the extreme north are incapable of support- 
ing a dense population, on account of the cold. The 
strong fortresses of Finland render it very important 
for Russia. The inhabitants are mostly Finns 
and Swedes (see Finns), with a few Russians and 
Germans. Up to the twelfth century the Finns lived 
under their own chiefs, and were pagans. Their 
conversion to Christianity took place about the middle 
of that century, after their conquest by the Swedes. 
They are almost all Lutherans. They are somewhat 
phlegmatic in temperament, but patient, laborious, 
not without enterprise, and very hospitable. In 
1721 the part of Finland which formed the provinoe 
of Wiborg was secured to Peter the Great by the 
Treaty of Nystad. The remainder was conquered 
from the Swedee in 1809, and now forms a division 
of the Russian Empire, under the name of a grand 
constitutional duchy, the emperor exercising his 
supremacy as grand-auke. Hie states, composed of 
the representatives of four social orders, ie. nobles, 
clergy, burgesses, and peasants, are convoked by him; 
and no new laws can be enacted, nor new taxes 
imposed, without their sanction. These fear orders 
form the Diet, whioh meets every fewyesrs for the 
transaction of business. The imperial Finnish senate 
(composed of twenty Finlanders nominated by the 
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emperor end grand -duke) constitutes the governing 
body of Finland. The Governor-general of Finland, 
who represents the emperor, is president of the senate, 
usually a Russian, and is appointed by the emperor. 
The ordinary procedure of the courts of law is in 
tcfft ^tnnA with the forms in existence under Swedish 
rule. In reoent years the Russians have introduced 
various measures with the object of Russianizing 
the country as far as possible, thus causing great 
discontent. The actual seat of government is at 
St. Petersburg ; but the Governor-general of Finland 
resides in Helsingfors. Pop. (1896), 2,620,437. 

Finnish Language and Literature. — The language 
of the Finns (Finnish or Chudic) belongs to the nor- 
thern division of the Ural-Altaic family of languages, 
and is most nearly allied to the languages of the 
Esths, Lapps, Mordvins, Voguls, ana Hungarians. 
It possesses all the German vowels, a, e, i, o, it, a, b , il, 
which again give eight double vowels and twelve 
diphthongs. Like the other Altaic languages it ad- 
heres to the ‘law of harmonic sequence of vowels,’ 
according to which the vowels are divided into the 
two classes, heavy (a,o,u) and light (e, i, Ac.), and only 
vowels of the same olass can occur in the same word. 
The language is remarkably rich in declensional 
forms, there being as many as fifteen different oases 
expressing such relations as are expressed in English 
by near, to, by, on, in, with , without, along, Ac. By 
this means these cases are made to express the rela- 
tions of space, time, cause, Ac. There is no distinc- 
tion of gender in Finnish nouns. The possessive 
pronoun is indicated by suffixes. The verb resembles 
the noun in its capability of taking on different shades 
of meaning by corresponding modifications, and is in 
this respect a remarkable philological phenomenon. 
The Finnish proper is divided into three principal 
dialects, the Karelian or eastern; the Savo in central 
Finland; and the TavaBtian in the west. This latter 
was used in the original translation of the Bible, and 
thus became the parent of the literary Finnish. 

Finnish literature is valuable chiefly for its rioh 
stores of national poetry, which has been collected 
only in modern times. The old and popular poetry 
of the Finns, as it appears in the various runor or 
ballads, is governed by rules of ' quantity ’ as in that 
of the Greeks and Romans, not by accent; rhyme 
only occura rarely; alliteration is employed as a 
rule. These poems, which had been preserved by oral 
tradition, were collected by Lonnrot, and in 1836 he 
published them, under the title of Kalevala, with 
a second enlarged edition in 1849. He also pub- 
lished in 1840 Kanteletar, a collection of 592 ancient 
l>ric poems and 50 old ballads, the Suomen kansan 
aanaUskuia (1842), a treasury of 7077 popular pro- 
verbs; and Suomen kansan arwoituksia (1844), a col- 
lection of 2188 riddles. Another work that deserves 
notice is Eero Salmelainen's collection of legends and 
stories in prose, Suomen kansan satuja ja tarinoita 
(four vola. 1854-62). The first book in the Finnish 
language was printed at Abo in 1544, its author 
being Michael Agricola, afterwards bishop of Abo, 
who also translated the New Testament and part of 
the Old into Finnish. A complete Finnish Bible 
appeared in 1642 . Lfinnrot’s Finnish-Swediah die* 
ternary has been published by the Finnish Literary 
Society, and Dr. Donner has a dictionary of the Finno- 
Ugric languages in German. Finnish is becoming more 
end more the vehicle for imparting instruction. There 
are many establishments for the higher education of 
tout sexes in which the Finnish tongue is used, and 
about half of the 800 students at Helsingfors Uni- 
versity speak Finnish. Works on scienoe and history, 
ss poetry, have been written in Finnish m 
reoent times, and there are now a considerable number 

of Finnish newspapers. 


FINLAND, Gulf of, s greet arm of the BallftcL 
t on the east side, having Finland on the north, and 
the Russian governments at Bathonia and St Peters- 
burg on the south. The length of the gulf from sail 
to west is about 250 or 260 mil— ; breadth aft the 
entrance or narrowest part, 40 miles; towards the 
head, where it is widest, about 80 miles. It reoeives 
but few rivers, end none of them, with the exception 
of the Neva, which enters it at its upper extremity, 
of any great size It contains numerous of 

which Crons tadt is the largest. There are various 
towns of considerable importance along its shores, 8ft. 
Petersburg occupying its x. extremity. Amongst 
them may be mentioned Narva, Revel, Port Baltin. 
Borgo, Ekenas, Fredricksham, Helsingfors, and 
Viborg. 

FINMARK (Danish and Swedish, Finmarken), a 
bailiwick in Norway, provinoe of Tromstte, forming 
the most northern part of the kingdom; bounded, & 
by Russia, 8. by Sweden and the Bailiwick of Nord- 
land, and on all other rides by the Arctio Ooaen. It 
consists of a mountainous and usually sterile tract, 
stretching 140 miles north-east to south- west, with 
an averago breadth of about 40 miles; its coast deeply 
indented by bays and lined by numerous islands. 
Both the severity of the climate and the general 
barrenness of the soil confine cultivation within very 
narrow limits. Where it is practicable the chief 
crops raised are barley and potatoes. The only trees 
are birch and pine, and occasionally willow and 
mountain-ash The principal rivers are the Tana, 
forming the Russian boundary on the east, and the 
Alten. The valley of the latter is the finest part of 
the country, and presents some fine Alpine, and even 
rural Bcenery. The islands already mentioned, known 
by the general name of Loffodens, form a long line 
of coast where important fisheries are established. 
The cod- fishery eifi ploys a large number of boats and 
men, and a great quantity of cod liver oil is mads. 
Whales are occasionally caught off the coast. The 
inhabitants are Finns and Laplanders; they lead but 
a miserable life; they have very little grain, and often 
exist upon moss-bread and cakes made of the bark of 
young pine-trees. Pop. (1900), 32,735. 

FINNS, in their own language called Suomalainen, 
and by the Russians Chude *, are in the narrower sense 
a race of people inhabiting the north-west at Eu- 
ropean Russia (governments of Archangel and Olo* 
netz), but especially the Grand duchy of Finland. In 
a wider sense Finnic is the name applied to one of 
the five chief branches of the northern or Ural-Altaic 
family of }>eoples and languages. These peoples were 
formerly spread over the whole north of Asia and 
north of Europe, and they are divided into 'the five 
families, the Tungusic, Turkic, Mongolic, Samoledlc, 
and Uralo- Finnic or Finnic family proper. The 
last or must westerly family still forms the popu- 
lation of North Europe and North-west Asia, and 
formerly covered the greater part of Sca n di n avia. 
It is again divided into four groups or branches: 
1, the Ugric, to which the Ostiaks, Voguls, and 
Magyars belong; 2, the Bulgaric or Volgsic, con- 
sisting of the Tcberemisses and the Mordvins; 8, tbo 
Permic, composed of the Perm Ions, SirianejL and 
Votiaks ; and 4, the Chudic or Baltic group. Tb tbs 
last belong, besides the Finns proper, the Esths of 
Esthonia and the Idves or Livonians, the Cbudes (In 
the narrower sense), ue. Karelians, Vepses, and Votes, 
in the governments of Novgorod and Olouecz, and too 
Lapps in Archangel and the northern parts of Fin- 
land, SwedenTand Norway. The Finns proper a» 
divided into two branches: the Tavastiansl to tfao 
south-west, and the Karelians in the east of Finland 
The Finns may probably be identified with the 
Scy thians, and their earliest seataappear to havo been 
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Ike Ural Mountains and the neighbourhood of the timber; but it if also extensively cultivated in the 
Caspian Sea. They originally lea a peaceful noma* middle of Europe, and la found all over Siberia 
die life, but subsequently practised agriculture and to the seventieth degree of n. 1st The average 
adopted settled habits. They seem to have been height of the tree is from 80 to 150 feet} and it 
compelled to migrate mom to the north-west about attains its maturity in about seventy or eighty years, 
the Deginnlngof the Christian era, by the pressure The branches, regularly arranged round the main 
«§ the Gothic tribes, and the country west of the stem and gradually d i m i nishing towards the top, 
Ural Mountains, mom particularly the region where give the tree a pyramidal form. Nearly every part 
the Great and Little Y olga unite, became their second of this tree is of use. The wood (white or Cnriati- 
1mm, From t his the bulk of them had again to ania deal) is adapted to various ordinary purposes; 
remove to their present abodes, though considerable the longest and thinnest stems am very valuable in 
numbers were left on the Volga, Oka, Kama, about ship-building for making masts; and the stems of 
the sources of the Dwina, in the Ural, and others those trees that am found at a great height, and in 
again spread eastward, some of them as far as the which accordingly the yearly rings am very narrow, 
Altai Mountains. am eagerly sought by musical-instrument makers for 

FINSBURY, a pari. bor. of England, looally in sounding-boards. The bark is used in tanning; the 
Middlesex, but included in the administrative county young buds or shoots are used in making the drink 
of London. It now forms three divisions, each re- known as spruce beer; and the resin whioh exudes 
turning one member : (1) the Holborn division, em- from the tree supplies the common frankinoenie, 
bracing Holborn, St. Giles, Gray’s Inn, Fumival's and the Burgundy pitch of oommeroe. The so-called 
Inn, Staple Inn, and Lincoln’s Inn ; (2) the Central Scotch fir , being really a pine, will be found noticed 
division, embracing the parish of St. James and St. under the article Pine. 

John Olerkenwell ; (8) tne East division, embracing FIRDUSI, or Fibdaubi, Abdl Kasim Manbub, 
the parishes of St. Luke and St Sepulchre, with the the greatest epic poet of the Persians, was born in 
Charterhouse and Glasshouse Yard. Finsbury, com- Khorass&n about 939, and died about 1020. His 
prising the East and Central parL divs., is one of curiosity was excited and gratified by the ancient his- 
the London boroughs under the act of 1899. Pop. tory of Persia, and he determined to adorn it with the 
of part bor. (1891), 182,454; (1901), 165,865; of charms of verse. On account of some difficulties he 
mun. bor. (1901), 101,476. went to Ghizne (Ghazna), where the sultan Mahmoud 

FINSTERWALDE, a town of the German Em- then held his court, and attracted and collected the 
pire, in the province of Brandenburg, Prussia, 40 poets and learned men by his patronage. He entered 
miles north of Dresden, with flourishing manufac- the gardens of the royal palace and found Anasari, 
turns of cotton and woollen clothB. Pop. (1895), 9661. the poet of the sultan, in one of the arbours with two 
FIORD, a geographical term (of Scandinavian of his disciples, engaged in making extempore verses, 
origin) applied to long, narrow, and very irregularly Firdusi approached them and joined them in their 
shaped inlets of the sea suoh as diversify the coast of occupation. Anasari, astonished to hear a stranger, 
N orwa y. in peasant’s clothing, express himself with so much 

FIR, in the narrower and stricter sense of the elegance, entered into conversation with him, dis- 
word, is the name of a genus of trees which belong covered the purpose of his visit, and informed the 
to the order Coniform, and the sub-order Abietineee, sultan. Mahmoud afterwards ordered him to finish 
having solitary leaves growing round the branches, the Persian work, the ancient Shanameh or Bastana- 
The fir is thus distinguished from the pine, the leaves meh (literally, The Old Book), which contains the 
of which grow in twos, threes, fours, or fives; and history of Persia, and which had been begun by Da- 
from the oedar and the larch, both of which have the kiki, promising him a piece of gold for each verse, 
leaves fasciculated. The term fir, thus limited, is Firdusi devoted a large number of years to this work, 
applied only to the different varieties of the silver fir and produced an historical poem of 60,000 verses, 
and the tpruoefir. The silver firs are distinguished by entitled Shanameh (Book of the Kings), containing 
having tne cones erect, scales deciduous, and leaves the history of the Persian rulers from the beginning 
flat. The oommon silver fir is the Abies picea of of the world to the downfall of the Sassanian dynasty 
botanists, the Pvnu* picea of LinnsBus. It is a native (632 A.D.), and consisting properly of a suooession 
of the middle and south of Europe. The finest trees of historical epics. The achievements of the hero 
of this species are found in southern Italy; but the Rustam, the Persian Hercules, form one of the finest 
largest forests am those on the slopes of the Py- episodes. Firdusi presented his poem to the sultan, 
reneea, especially on the French side. It always and was to receive his reward, but the envious 
p r efers mountainous regions, and is sometimes found vizier instead of a gold piece gave him only a piece 
at a height of nearly 6000 feet. The height of the of silver for each verse. Indignant at this treat- 
trunk is sometimes 150 feet, and the diameter above roent, Firdusi struck out a number of verses in 
6. It is the soptn of the French, and the abiet of praise of Mahmoud, which he had inserted in his 
the ancient Romans. It is from this tree that Stras- poem, and composed a bitter satire on the sultan (to 
burg turpentine is procured; and its wood is of great be found in Jones’ Poeseos Asiatics Common tarii). 
use In ship-building (for masts, yards, and spars), in Compelled to flee he retired to his native town of Tus, 
house- carpentry, Ac, To this genus also belong the where he lived in concealment. Meantime Mahmoud, 
Abie* nobttii, a large and beautiful tree discovered became sensible of his injustice, and having asoer- 
in Northern California, by Mr. Douglas, and found t&ined that Firdusi was stul alive and in want, he or- 
also in British Columbia ; the Abie* Sibirica, found dered twelve camels, loaded with rich presents, to be 
on the Altaian Mountains; and the Indian tilver fir, sent to the poet. They arrived at the door of his house 
a native of the slopes of the Himalaya Mountains, as his corpse was brought out for burial The Shane- 
The Abie* baUamea ot balm of Gilead fir, and the meh is one of the finest Asiatic poems. No work in the 
Abie* Canadentit ot hemlock spruce fir, also be- Persian language can he compared with it It is in- 
long to this genus. The spruce fire have the cones estimable as a history, although as yet but little used, 
pendulous, scales persistent, and leaves tetragon- A good edition of the text is that of Captain Turner 
ous. Of this division the oommon or Norway spruce Macau (Calcutta, 1829), with a glossary. There is no 
fir {Abie* tsoodta) is the most important It gets complete English translation. An abridged trmns- 
the name of the Norway spruoe from the fact latlon In prose and verse, by T. Atkinson, was pob- 
thst in that country it constitutes the principal lished In 1831, and there are several other translations 
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ol portions. A French translation, by MohL was 
published in 1888-78 (7 vole. folio), along with the 
Persian text. 

FIRE. See Oonbustio* and Hkat. 

FIRE ANNIHILATOR, Firi Extinguisher, 
names given to eertain apparatus intended to ex- 
tinguish fires. In the widest sense of the term any 
kind of fire-engine maybe called a fire-extinguisher, 
bat it is usual to confine the latter name to portable 
apparatus acting by the foroible ejection of water 
or incombustible gases. In some of the many con- 
trivances of tills kind the force required to expel the 
water is produeed by the reaction on one another of 
chemicals brought into contact when the apparatus 
requires to be used. The chemical action gives rise 
to a gas, or mixture of gases, which presses on the 
sorfaoe of the water and thus forces it out through 
any opening that may be provided. The earliest of 
modern fire-extinguishers seems to have been that 
invented by W. A. Graham, of Virginia, about 
1837. It consisted essentially of a contrivance by 
means of which carbonic acid gas dissolved in water 
under pressure oould be liberated and directed upon 
burning objects. Many subsequent improvements 
have made Graham’s fire-extinguisher more useful. 
The B&bcoak extinguisher consists of a vessel filled 
with a solution of bicarbonate of soda. In the 
upper part of the vessel there is a smaller one con- 
taining Bulphurio acid, suspended by pivots below 
its centre. When not in use the inner vessel is 
kept upright by a rod passing through the stopper 
of the larger vessel, but in case of fire the rod is 
withdrawn, thus permitting the inner vessel to 
topple over and mingle its contents with the bi- 
carbonate of soda. The result, of course, iB that 
carbonic acid gas is at once liberated. Many auto- 
matic fire-extinguishers, intended to be brought into 
operation by the rise of temperature caused by 
fire, have been used with more or less satisfactory 
results. 

FIRE-ARMS, a general term for all sorts of 
cannon, guns, rifles, fowling-pieces, pistols, Sic., 
which effect their discharge by the combustion of 
gunpowder or other explosive. They originated in 
the East, from which they passed to Europe, cannon 
being the first fire-arms to be generally employed. 
See historical and other information given in separate 
articles, such as Arms and Armour, Artillery, 
Cannon, Gun, Musket, Rifle, &c. 

FIRE-BALLS: (1) balls filled with powder or 
other combustibles, intended to be thrown among 
onemiea, and to injure them by explosion, or to set 
fire to their works. (2) A popular name applied to a 
certain class of meteors which exhibit themselves as 
globular masses of light moving with great velocity, 
and not unfrequently passing unbroken across the sky 
until lost in the horizon. They differ from ordinary 
meteors, probably, more in volume and brilliancy 
than in any other distinctive characteristic. They 
are not to be confounded with another class of 
meteors, that explode in their passage and appear to 
* et a dull-red body (meteorolite) to the earth. 

FIRE-BRIGADES. The problem of the man- 
agement of public fire-engines, and the means of 
extinguishing fires generally, is one that is differ- 
ently solved in different towns and countries. For 
London there was an act passed in 1774 requiring 
eveir parish to provide Itself with one large and one 
•mail engine, hose, ladders, and everything else neoes- 
■»fy in ease of fire. But this law was never well 
°™ed oat in any but a few of the parishes ; and 
M * ftle these parish engines ware very inefficient, 
P*rtly from the nature of the engines themselves, 
and pertly from their bad management. The first 
-London fire-brigade was an institution entirely in- 


dependent of the parish—, as indeed also of the 
government end of the corporation of London. & 
'was created and exclusively supported by the in- 
surance companies of the metropolis. At first every 
insurance oompany had its own fire-tngin— and its 
own men to work them ; but in 1825 seme of Un- 
joined, and when the ad van tag— of onion ware seen 
most of the other oompani— desired to ^ part 
in the combination already formed, the result of 
whioh was that in 1838 a more extensive organi- 
sation was formed, to whioh the name of the 
Fire-brigade was given. By an sot of Parliament 
passed in 1865 the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was intrusted with the duty of extinguishing fir— 
within the area of their jurisdiction, and provision 
was made for establishing the Metropolitan Fire- 
brigade, a treasury grant of £10,000 annually being 
allotted for its upkeep, b— id— a small property 
assessment, and a payment made by the tnsuranoe 
companies in the metropolis. This brigade, now 
under the County Council, has stations and electric 
alarms in all parts of London with men oonstantiy 
in attendance. Many of the stations are in direct 
communication by telephone, so that the engines 
may be summoned to any given spot without delay. 
There are several floating stations, and fire-engin— 
placed on barges. There is not, — in many con- 
tinental towns, an organized system of watchmen to 
look out for fires ; but timely information is always 
obtained. Many buildings are now provided with fire- 
alarms whioh indicate of themselv— the pr— enoe of 
fire by the ringing of a bell; and where such an alarm 
exists, there is usually also an instrument within 
reach of passers- by to communicate by telegraph 
with the nearest fire-station, or with headquarters* 
The engines in use in London ore for the most part 
large ones drawn by horses, but there are also hand 
engines; and some engines again are pumped by 
steam, while others are pumped by the hand. (8— 
Fire-engine.) The total annual oust of the brigade 
is now over £200,000, of which £10,000 is contributed 
by the government, and fully £30,000 by the fire in- 
surance companies, the remainder being paid by the 
ratepayers. The protected area is 118 square mil—. 
There are upwards of 270 stations of all kinds, some 
70 steam fire-engines, 27 manual engines, 204 fire- 
escapes, Ac., and the total number of offioers and 
men is nearly 1000, not including coachmen, A o. 
London is not, however, entirely dependent on this 
brigade for extinguishing fir—; for all the dook 
companies have engine* of their own, and others are 
kept by private establishments. Nearly all large 
towns both in Britain and Amerioa have now well- 
equipped fire-brigades. In many places the engin— 
are supplemented by the use of hydrants, or high- 
pressure fire-plugs, to which the ho— may be attached 
directly, and which will throw a jet of water to a 
height oorres ponding to the source or re— rvoir from 
which the water is brought. 

FIRE-CLAY is distinguished from ordinary olay 
by its refractoriness and infnsibility, which render ft 
an excellent material for bricks, crucibl— , glass pote, 
retorts, and similar vessels which are to be exposed 
to a oonstant and very high temperature, at which 
ordinary bricks and clay vessels would fuse mat, be- 
come vitrified. This difference is due to the purity 
of fire-clay, or at leu t to the absence from it of iron, 
lime, magnesia, and alkalies, in appreciable quantities. 
It consists of hydrated silicate of aluminium almost 
entirely, but may contain tno— of organic matter, 
and of some of the bases mentioned above. Very yr—t 
differences in composition are, however, met with, ac- 
companied by corresponding variations in qo*bty, bat 

it may be said that the silica rang— from 60 to 74 
per oemt» the from 16 to 26 or 27 per ou% 
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and ferrous compounds from 2 to 8 per cent. The best 
days eontain the largest amount of silica, but only 
part, and a variable part, is already oombined with 
the bases. Some is in the condition of quarts or 
sand, some as hydrated add. Probably on heating, 
the silica enters more completely into union with the 
alumina. The oombined water in clay gives it its 
plastioity; for if it is once driven off by ignition, the 
day changes its character, and cannot re-absorb water 
or he moulded. On the other hand, a quantity of 
homed day should always be mixed with the wet 
day, as it prevents the shrinking and craoking which 
the wet day undergoes when dried prior to burning. 
When it has been burned in the kiln the fire-clay 
changes colour and becomes whiter than before, 
whereas ordinary day becomes red, from the oxida- 
tion of the disseminated iron. But after long ex- 

C re in a furnace the colour darkens, and may 
me even black, a change due apparently to the 
formation of Bilicate of iron. 

The most highly esteemed fire-clay is that of 
Stourbridge, which is uBed wherever high tempera- 
tures have to be resisted. Fire-day belongs to the 
coal formation, and always forms a stratum imme- 
diately below the coal. It seems, indeed, to be part 
of the soil on which the coal vegetation flourished 
and died. 

FIRE-DAMP. See Damfs. 

FIRE-ENGINES. The ordinary fire-engine is 
formed by the union of two forcing- pumps which 
play into a common reservoir, containing in its upper 
portion (called the air-chamber) air compressed by 
the working of the engine, as shown in the accom- 
panying figure. 

A tube dips into the water in this reservoir, and 
to the upper end of this tube is screwed the leather 


hose through which the water is discharged. The 
piston-rods are jointed to a double lever, tne ends of 
whioh are connected with two long handles running 
pardlel to the engine on each side, so that the lever 
may be worked by several men at once. The ends 
of the lever are thus raised and depressed alternately, 
and one piston is always asoending while the other is 
descending. Water is thus continually being forced 
into the common reservoir except at the instant of 
reversing stroke; and as the compressed air in the 
Air-chamber performs the part of a reservoir of work 
(nearly analogous to the fly-wheel), the discharge of 
water from the nozzle of the hoee is very steady. 
The engine is sometimes supplied with water by 
ns of an attached cistern (as in the figure), into 


which water is poured; but it Is more usually for. 
nUhed with a suotion-pipe whioh renders it self-feed- 
ing. The moving power of steam has also been 
applied to the working of fire-engines, The plunger 
of the pump is oonnected by rods with the piston of 
the steam-engine, whioh thus takes the place of the 
men employed to work the lever in hand fire-engines. 
The most approved form of the steam fire-engine is 
that constructed by Shand, Mason, and Co., of Lon. 
don ; and many of these engines are now made use 
of by the London and other fire-brigades. Floating 
fire-engines have also been constructed, and steam 
power has been applied to them in suoh a manner 
that it may be used either to propel the vessel or 
work the pumps. 

FIRE-ESCAPE, the name applied to any means 
of escape from a burning building. Many suggestions 
have been made for oontriving the means of effecting 
this, some of them being for apparatus to be used m 
the interior of a building, and some to be used from 
without. Of the contrivances to be used within a 
building the simplest are a rope firmly attaohed to 
something near a window, or a rope sliding over a 
pulley fixed to the window-sill, and the like. And of 
the different machines that have been made for use 
from without, that whioh is found to be the most 
useful is the one adopted by the Society for the Pro 
tection of Life from Fire — a society formed in Lon 
don in 1836 — and now generally used by the London 
fire-brigade. This machine was invented by Wivell, 
and consiBtB of a wheel-carriage supporting a long 
ladder with a sort of trough underneath, made of a 
copper- wire net The ladder consists of two parts, the 
main ladder and the upper ladder, the ig&per folding 
over the mam ladder, and when required bein<' 
raised to its position by ropes. There is also another 
Bhort ladder carried underneath the carriage, which 
is used for first stories, while the main ladder is 
adapted to the height of ordinary seoond stones 
The whole length of the ladder is about 45 feet, but 
by means of short supplemental ladders which the 
escapes often carry it may be increased to 60 feet. 

When used the ladder is set to the window 
of a building which is burning; the at- 
tendant mounts it, and assists those who 
are in danger to descend it, or, if neces- 
sary, lets them slide down the trough. 

I There are numerous stations for such fire-escapes in 

I different parts of London, and thev are so situated 
that every house in London is within a very short 
distance of one. Each of them is attended through- 
out the night by a conductor. 

FIRE-FLY, a small beetle whioh emits a beau- 
tiful phosphoric light from the under surface of the 
terminal segments of the abdomen. In America, 
during the sum mer months, these little insects abound, 
and are observed to be particularly active and lumin- 
ous after slight showers of rain, studding the trees 
and grass with their pale lights. They are members 
of the family Lampyrids. The phosphorio light 
produced by these animals is of a greenish yellow, 
and proceeds from a group of cells, sometimes trans- 
parent, sometimes filled with granular matter, and 
associated with the finely ramifying respiratory tubes. 
This light is under the control of the individual, 
though when the posterior abdominal rings contain- 
ing the apparatus are separated from the body of the 
insect it continues to shine for some time, but, gra- 
dually becoming paler, is at length extinguished. This 
curious provision of nature is said to be for the pur- 
pose of directing the sexes to each other; but this 
explanation is unsatisfactory, since the larre also 
possess the property; but the light oomee from the 
anterior rings. The males of some species also emit 
a feeble light It is pomible that enemies are de- 
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loved by the ■hfafag - In Europe the fire-fly is re- 
l j M ed by theglow-worm, a wingless female insect of 
{Usmans. The male is not luminous, and is guided 
to his mate by the light which she emits from a recep- 
to that with which the American species 
ne provided. See E later. 

FIRELOCK, an old musket with a wheel-lock, or, 
more commonly, one with a flint-lock. See Muhket. 
Milton says, 4 If it should happen that a tyrant (God 
turn snob a scourge from us to our enemies) should 
come to grasp the Bceptre, here were his Bpear- 
men and his lances, here were his firelocks ready’. 

FIRE ORDEAL. See Ordeal. 

' FIREPLACE. See Grate and Stove. 

FIRE- PROOFING. The subject of fire-proofing 
embraces the different plans that have been adopted 
to construct buildings and repositories for valuable 
articles capable of resisting the action of fire, and to 
render wood and textile fabrics incombustible. The 
method that is resorted to in making so-called fire- 
proof buildings consists in the avoiding, as far as 
possible, of all inflammable materials in their con- 
struction. The walls and partitions are of stone or 
brick, the doors, ties, &c., of iron, and lime or cement 
is used between tbe ceiling of one story and the 
floor of another in order to prevent the fire from 
reaching from the one to the other. In theatres 
there is sometimes an iron partition which may be 
let down between the stage and the body of the 
theatre, so as to confine the fire to the former if it 
should have broken out amongst the sceneB. 

A great deal of ingenuity has been applied, espe- 
cially during the nineteenth century, to the construc- 
tion of fire-proof safes. They are now generally con 
structed with double walls of stout iron, having a 
space of 3 to 4 inches thick between the walls, filled 
with some substance which is a very bad conductor 
of heat. Burned clay, powdered charcoal, ground 
alum, baked wood-ashes, sawdust, are a few of the 
substances most commonly used for this purpose. In 
order still further to diminish the conductivity of the 
walls of the safe small vessels filled with some liquid 
are frequently put in along with the substances just 
mentioned. The effect of this is that, when the safes 
are exposed to an unusual degree of heat, these vessels 
burst and allow the liquid contained in them to escape, 
which thus greatly retards the progress of the heat. 
Recently another device has been made use of, which 
consists in the employment of crystals of alum in- 
stead of the small vessels filled with liquid. As 
alum in its crystallized state contains nearly half 
ita weight of water, which gradually evaporates when 
high temperatures are reached, ana as it in so doing 
absorbs a considerable amount of heat, it to the 
same extent prevents the increase of temperature 
in the safe. But it ought to be mentioned that all 
these so-called fire-proof safes and fire-proof buildings 
are not really fire-proof, for they will not resist effec- 
tually any degree of heat for any length of time; and 
this is especially the case with the latter. 

Of the various chemical substances which have 
been used with the view of rendering wood fire-proof 
the best is found to be a solution of silicate of soda. 
Wood carefully painted with this solution has been 
found not even charred after a long exposure to a fieroe 
flame. 

Among flexible fibrous substances capable of being 
■pun and woven into tissues the asbestos possesses 
pre-eminently the property of slowly conducting 
neat; but the other fibrous matters in common use 
for the purposes of clothing, such as wool, cotton, 
tan, may, by immersion in oertain saline solutions, 
be ramfcred vary imperfect conductors. Sulphate of 
ammonia and tungstate of soda an those which are 
moat commonly used. The former is cheap, but has 


the disadvantage of becoming decomposed when the 
article immersed in it is ironed, ana aoooidingly it 
is only rec omm e n ded for use in factories, while the 
latter is better salted for ordinary d^nt tti c use. 
Borax is also very well adapted for rendering articles 
of dress fire-proof, but it weakens the tissue of the 
material, and thus renders It more liable to tear. 

FIRE-RAISING, in Sootch law, is the same as 
ar son i n English law. See Arson. 

FIRE-SHIPS are generally old vessels filled with 
combustibles, fitted with grappling-irons, to hook 
enemies’ ships, and set them on fire. If they are 
used on a river they are allowed to be carried down 
by the current, if they are used at sea advantage is 
taken of a favourable wind to bear them into the 
midst of the enemy and set their ships on fire, while 
the crews of the fire-ships make their escape in boats 
kept ready for the purpose. In indent times the 
Tyrians employed them against Alexander, and the 
Carthaginians against the Romans; and during the 
Christian era the Crusaders made use of them at 
Ptolemais (Acre). In the time of Philip IL the 
Spaniards suffered severely by them on two well- 
known occasions. The first was at the siege of 
Antwerp in 1585, when by means of fire-ships Giani- 
belli utterly destroyed a bridge that the Duke of 
Parma was attempting to throw over the Scheldt, with 
the aid of some other vessels whioh he had prepared 
so as to explode when they reached the bridge. The 
second case was when Lord Howard of Effingham 
used them with such effect against the Armada in 
1588. In this case also their use is said to have 
been suggested by Gianibelli. The Greeks in their 
struggle with Turkey also employed them with groat 
success. In 1867, during the war with the Chines* , 
whole fleets of such vessels were sent against the 
British war-ships, without, however, inflicting tho 
slightest damage. 

TIKE-WORKS. See Ptroteohnt. 

FIRE-WORSHIP. See Guebebs. 

FIRMAMENT, in the Ptolemaic astronomy, the 
eighth heaven or sphere, with respect to the seven 
spheres of the planets which it surrounds. It is sup- 
posed to have two motions, a diurnal motion, given 
to it by the primum mobile from east to west, about 
the poles of the ecliptic; and another opposite mo- 
tion, from west to east, whioh last it finishes, accor- 
ding to Tycho, in 26,412 years; according to Ptole- 
my, in 36,000; and according to Copernicus, in 
25,800; in which time the fixed stars return to the 
same points in which they were at the beginning. 
This period is called the Platonic or great year. 

FIRMAN. — 1. Among the Turks, an order which 
the grand vizier issues in the name of the sultan. — 
2. In the East Indies, a written permission to trade. 
See Turkey. 

FIRST-FRUITS (English law}. By the old 
feudal tenures one year’s profit of the land, after the 
death of a tenant, belonged to the king. In ecclesi- 
astical tenures this right wss transferred to the pope, 
and subsequently in England to the crown. These 
ecclesiastical first-fruits were called annates. See 
Annates. 

FISCAL, from fiscus (which see). — 1. In meet 
German states is an officer who has charge of 
state treasury. The imperial fiscal of the old Ger- 
man Empire waa the public prosecutor in tho event 
of the violation of the laws or privileges of the em- 
pire, such as violations of the right of coinage, dis- 
turbances of the peace, Ac. — 2. In tbe German states, 
ss in Scotland, the fiscal is also the public prosecutor 
in the criminal courts. This use of the name seems 
to arise from the ancient practice of punishin g meal 
violatio ns of the criminal law by a me. See Pro- 
curator Fiscal. 
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nSOHABT, JoHunv, also called Mentor, end 
b Me different works by other name*, wu bom at 
M a in s, betwe e n 1545 and 1550. He became Doctor 
of Lm, end about 1580 waa bailiff of Forbach, near 
Saaibatrak. He died in 1689. Little is known of 
hfcttfetand there is much which is unintelligible in 
hia writings; they are mostly satirical, partly in 
paoML partly in verse, partly of both mixed together, 
and have the moat whimsical titles. As a satirist 


ha is the moat unrestrained of his age, inexhaustible 
In droll, humorous, and witty thoughts, not seldom 
guilty of equivoque and obscenity, intimately ac- 
quainted with the follies of his age, and never at a 
loos whether to ridicule or lash them. He treats the 
German language with the greatest freedom, coining 
new words and turns of expression without any re- 
gard to analogy, and displaying in his most arbitrary 
formations, erudition and wit In the broad comic 
and burlesque he is not to be surpassed, and even in 
his most satirical effusions there is an honesty and 
good nature always observable. His most celebrated 
works are a rifaodmento of the Gargantua of Rabe- 
lais, firs t p rinted in 1575; Das gluckhaft Schiff von 
Zurich (The Lucky Ship of Zurich), 1576, 4to, and 
several others. We find in Fischart the first attempt 
at German hexameters. J. Paul Richter says he is 
much superior to Rabelais in regard to language, 
images, and meaning, and is equal to him in erudition 
and in an Aristophanio creation of words. He is 
rather the reviver of Rabelais than his translator. 

FISCUS. Fieeue signified in the time of the early 
Roman emperors the private treasury of the emperor, 
as distinguished from the public treasury, the arror- 
ium publicum; as the emperors, however, monopo- 
lised all the powers of the state, the fiscus came 
gradually to take the place of the eerarium, and the 
former term replaced the latter. In modem law 
fiscus denotes the public treasury, particularly when 
considered in a legal point of view; for instance, as 
entitled to all fines, or goods without an owner, or 
which are forfeited by the owner, Ac.; or when we 
■Pe-kof its particular privileges. These privileges I 
were formerly very extensive, including the right to 
demand interest without the corresponding obliga- 
tion of paying it ; the right to sue without responsi- 
bility for the expenses of the defender, Ac. Modem 
notions of equity have tended considerably to dim- 
inish the fiscal rights of the crown in England, but 
except in as far as they have been voluntarily ceded, 
they still oontinue to form a part of the royal pre- 
rogative, which is determined by use rather than by 
positive statute. Fiscal privileges, that is, the right 
of having a publio treasury with special prerogatives, 
was formerly frequently conferred on cities, univer- 
sities, and other corporations. 

FISH. See Ichthyology. 

FISHER, John, Bishop of Rochester, a learned 
Catholic divine In the reign of Henry VIII. He was 
bom in 1459, at Beverley, in Yorkshire, and received 
his education at Cambridge, which he entered in 
1474. Ha graduated M.A. in 1491, and obtained 
a fellowship. In 1495 he was chosen master of 
Michael House, now incorporated with Trinity 
College, and entered into holy orders. Margaret, 
oountess of Richmond, chose him for her oonfessor; 
and, through his influence, determined on the noble 
academical foundations which have perpetuated her 
memory. In 1501 he received the decree of D.D., 
and was made chancellor of the university. In 1602 
he became the first Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge. In 1604 he was promoted to the see of 
Rochester on the recommendation of Fox, bishop of 
Winchester. He subsequently declined translation 
to a more valuable bishopric; and be was accustomed 
to style his church his wife, dedaring that he would 


never exchange her for one that wee richer. Deeply 
prepossessed m favour of the ancient faith of % 
nation, he opposed with zeal and perseverance the 
principles of Luther and his followers. But the 
conscientious motives which induced Fisher to become 
the champion of Henry YIIL, impelled him to op- 
pose the king's measures for procuring a divorce 
from his wife, and declaring himself head of the 
church. In 1527 he was the only prelate who had 
the courage to refuse to sign a declaration that the 
marriage of the king was unlawful. On the Shrove 
Tuesday of the same year he was engaged in burn- 
ing Tindall’s Bibles at Paul's Cross. In 1529 he 
opposed the Clergy Discipline Act His imprudence 
and weakness in listening to the pretended prophe- 
cies of Elizabeth Barton, or the maid of Kent, subse- 
quently furnished the court with an opportunity of 
punishing his opposition to the royal designs. In 
1534 an act of attainder was passed against Barton 
and her accomplices, among whom Bishop Fisher 
was included; and being adjudged guilty of mis- 
prision of treason, he was condemned to the forfeiture 
of his property, and imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasure. It does not, however, appear that this 
sentence was executed, a fine of £300, it is said, 
having only been exacted. He was subsequently 
sent to the Tower for refusing to submit to the pro- 
visions of an act of Parliament which annulled the 
king’s marriage with Catharine of Arragon, and con- 
firmed his subsequent union with Anne Boleyn. He 
was attainted and deprived in 1534. Pope Paul 
HI. thought proper to reward his zealous adherent 
by giving him a cardinal's hat (May, 1535). The king 
exclaimed in a passion, ‘Mother of £rod! he shall 
wear it on his shoulders, for I will leave him never 
a head to set it on.’ His destruction was immedi- 
ately resolved on; and as no evidence against him 
existed sufficiently strong to affect his fife, Henry 
employed crafty emissaries to entrap Fisher into a 
positive denial of the king's supremacy. The plot 
succeeded, and the bishop, being tried before a 
special commission, was convicted of high treason, 
and on the 22nd of June, 1535, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. Bishop Fisher was an able theologian, 
a promoter and cultivator of literature, and a patron 
of learned men. Besides a number of traots, he was 
also the author of a commentary on the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms; of sermons, controversial and de- 
votional treatises, &c. ; his writings being partly in 
Latin, partly in English. 

FISHERIES, a term which includes all the in- 
dustries concerned in the capture of the inhabitants 
of fresh and salt water for food and other economic 
purposes. It is thus applied to the procuring not 
only of fish proper, but also of other animals and 
produots found in the sea, such as sponges, oorals, 
pearls, shell-fish, turtles, whales, seals, Ac. The 
moet important of fresh-water fisheries is that of 
salmon, which is prosecuted with draw-nets, stake- 
net s, and by sportsmen with fly-hooks. Trout, eel, 
pike, and perch are among the other important fresh- 
water fishes. Sea-fisheries, including the herring, 
cod, haddock, and other fishes, are proeeouted in a 
variety of ways. Hand-fine and long-line fishing 
are worked more or less all round the British ooasts. 
Of nets the ohief varieties are trawls, drift-nets, 
seines, bag-nets, and trammel or set nets. Fisheries 
have generally been considered so important an 
object of national wealth that governments have been 
careful to protect and enoourage them In various 
ways. The right to various fisheries has often been 
a matter of international disputes, negotiation*, and 
treaties. Fisheries belonging to particular go vern- 
ments, especially inland fisheries in lakes and risen* 
are also frequently protected by laws relating to tbs 
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m0 * of capture, Ac., which vary with the particular 
S^m-tanoefc (See Poaching.) The countries whose 
flfbing industries produce “^* t A Vftl ?f ble “J 1 ™ 8 
* Britain, British North America, and the 
Tilted States. The total value of the British sea- 
^Xatprewnt reaches over £8,000,000 per 
SmS», the chief yield being from herring, haddock*, 
Ind cod. The Canadian fisheries with those of New- 
fonndland are probably nearly as great ; those of the 
United States are said to be greater in value. The 
banks of Newfoundland are one of the richest fishing 
grounds in the world, and are largely frequented by 
trench fishermen. The German Ocean also yields 
a very rich harvest to the fishermen of all the sur- 
rounding coasts, especially in herring, cod, haddock, 
flat-fish, Ac. A large number of steam-trawling 
vessels now ply their vocation on the British coasts, 
and numerous steam-carrying vessels are also em- 
ployed to convey the fish to shore after they have 
been caught by the fishing-smacks that themselves 
keep the sea for weeks on end. 

FISHES. See Ichthyology. 

FISHING- FROG. See Anglbb. 
FISSIROSTRES, a group of the order Insessores 
or Perching Birds, formed by Cuvier, and constitut- 
ing one of the four great subdivisions of the order. 
The Fissirostrea, which include swallows, swifts, 
and goat-suckers, are distinguished by the shortness 
of the beak and its great width of gape, and also by 
the shortness of the legs. They live mostly upon 
the wing, and prey upon insects. This group, like 
the other three, is not recognized in modern classi- 
fications. 

FITCHBURG, a city of the United States, one 
of the capitals of Worcester county, Massachusetts, 
on a branch of the river Nashua, 25 miles north of 
Worcester. It has a public library, good water- 
works, several good schools and churches, Ac., and 
there aremanufactures of paper, machinery, woollens, 
cotton, bicycles, Ac. The town is a railway centre. 
Pop. (1900), 31,631. 

FITZ (old French for fils, son), a syllable fre- 
quently forming a prefix in English surnames (Fitz- 
Herbert, Fitz-Clarence, Fitz- James), like the Scottish 
Mac, and the Irish O’. Latterly Fitz always or 
usually denotes illegitimate descent, it nmy be from 
a king. There are several noble families of such 
origin, who include their royal progenitors in their 
genealogical tables. 

FITZROY, Robert, admiral and meteorologist, 
born at Ampton Hall, Suffolk, on 5th July, 1805, 
was the youngest son of General Lord Charles Fitz- 
roy, by his second wife. He entered the royal navy 
in 1819, and beoame lieutenant in 1824. He served 
on the Mediterranean and South American stations, 
and in 1828 became commander of the Beagle. 
From 1828 to 1836 he was employed in hydro- 
graphical surveys in the same vessel, and in forming 
a chain of meridional distances round the globe. It 
was under his captaincy that Darwin made his 
voyage as naturalist. In 1841 he was chosen mem- 
ber of Parliament for Durham, and in 1843 he was 
appointed governor of New Zealand, which post he 
held till 1846. He retired from active service in 
1860. In 1864 he became superintendent of the 
meteorological department of the Board of Trade, 
and held tbts appointment till his death. In 1857 
he was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, and 
in 1863 to that of vioe-admiraL He acquired a 
high reputation for his researches in meteorology, 
and great popularity with the public for the system 
of storm-warnings which he established, and which 
was discontinued by the Board of Trade after his 
death. He oomxnitted suicide while in a state of 
mental derangement, 30th April, 1866. 


FIUMB, a seaport tows of Austria, or rather c 6 
Hungary, on the small river Fiumara, where It falls 
into the Gulf of Quarnero, In the north-eaet ex- 
tremity of the Adriatic, 40 miles south-east off 
Trieste. Fiume is the seat of a governor, a com- 
mercial oourt, a consulate, custom-house, Ac. ; and pce- 
BemseB an old cathedral church, a municipal theatre^ 
a gymnasium, a marine academy, a hospital, Ac. Its 
manufactures include tobacoo, paper, leather, chemi- 
cals, soap, torpedoes, and rosoglio, and It carries oo 
ship-building. Since 1872 the Hungarian govern- 
ment have spent large sums in providing moles, 
quays, docks, and other accommodations, with the 
result of immensely increasing the trade. The 
principal exports are corn, sugar, tobacoo, wood, 
fruit, refined petroleum, Ac. ; the principal Imports 
—wine, coal, jute, rice, cotton, salt, Ac. The town 
is connected with the interior of the oountry by rail- 
way. Pop. in 1890, 29,494; in 1900, 38,139. 

FIXED OILS. See Oils. 

FIXED STARS, those stars whioh appear to re- 
main always at the same distanoe from each other, 
and in the same relative position. The name com- 
prehends, therefore, all the heavenly bodies, with 
the exception of the planets, with their moons, and 
the comets. But besides the apparent motion of 
the fixed stars, resulting from the diurnal rotation of 
our earth upon its axis and from the preoession of 
the equinoxes (see Precession) and the aberration 
of light (see Aberration), a very slow, proper mo- 
tion has been observed In them, so that it is not 
Btrictly true that the fixed stars remain in the same 
relative position. It has been found that Sirius, 
for example, has, since the time of Tycho-Brahe, 
moved about two minutes from its place, Ao. But 
Herschel proved that this apparent ohange of place 
results from a real motion of our whole solar system 
in the celestial spaces. Stars have also been seen 
to appear suddenly in the heavens, and again to 
disappear. Of others it has been remarked that 
their size appears alternately to increase and to 
diminish. Their distance from our earth is, with a 
few exceptions, literally immeasurable. The most 
powerful telescopes cannot give them a sensible 
diameter. We can obtain an idea of their distanoe 
from the circumstance that, although we approach 
them by 91,000,000 miles (the radius of the earth # 
orbit), and recede from them as far, we can find 
no difference in them. Huyghens, by comparing 
the light of Sirius with that of the sun, tried to 
determine its distanoe from the earth, and, upon 
the supposition that Sirius is of the same six* 
as the sun, made its distance 27,664 times greater. 
We are still in ignoranoe with regard to the nature 
and constitution of the fixed stars ; but stellar spec- 
troscopy leaves little doubt that they are luminous 
suns, around which, as around our sun, planets re- 
volve in determined paths, receiving from them light 
and heat. The fixed stars are divided according to 
the differences In their brilliancy, whioh we very 
visible to the naked «ye, Into ^ars of the first, 
second, third magnitude, Ac. But 
stars which appear in the heaven as dUtljct bright 
points of light, the eye, in the clear winter nights, 
sees here and there little white clouds. These n« jb- 
loos spots are groups of innumerable stars, which 
the telescope reveals to us; and the limited p wi> 
of our instruments slone prevents us fromjooldng 
forward without end, into the inflm * 

•pace. In order to distinguish more eerily 

•fears from each other, names were »• 

most remarkable of them in very ancient 


most _ 

they were also divided into groans or oonsta flationc 

(which ace). Aetropomen 

the (ten, according to their atantlou, with their 
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namee, magnftj |dk Iso. Argdllder’s aeries of star 
charts shows theplaoes of over 820,000 stars. See 
also ftroniAL System, Astronomy, Nebula, Spec- 
t rum AhaLt pe, Ac. 

FIXTURES, in law, are accessories annexed to 
houses or lands, which bv the fact of their being'so 
annexed become a part of the real property, and pass 
to the owner of it, not being removable at will by 
the tenant or occupier of the property. The law in 
regard to fixtures is not exaotly alike in England 
ana Scotland, but its tendency Is the same in both 
countries, and in the former it has been elucidated 
by more frequent decisions. The principal case in 
which the question of fixtures is liable to arise is 
between landlord and tenant. The general rule of 
law is that whatever has been affixed to the premises 
or put into the land by a tenant during his occupancy 
cannot be removed without the landlord's consent. 
Large exceptions are made to this rule in favour 
of the tenant, covering generally fixtures for trade, 
for agricultural purposes, and for ornament or con- 
venience; but the removal must not injure the land 
or buildings of the landlord, and in the case of farm 
buildings, Ac., the landlord is entitled to a month’s 
notice and to the option of purchasing the fixtures 
at a value determined by a reference. In questions 
between an heir and a personal executor the inter- 
pretation of fixtures Is more favourable to the heir. 
In Scotland, matters of this kind are frequently 
determined by express stipulation in the lease. 

FLACCUS, Caius Valerius, a Roman poet of 
the latter half of the first century, who lived in 
Padua ( Patavium ), and died young. He sung the 
expedition of the Argonauts in an epic poem (Argo- 
nautica), of which seven books and part of the eighth 
have remained to us. He followed closely the Greek 
work on the same subject by ApolloniuB Rhodius, 
and was an imitator of VirgiL 

FLAG. A flag is a strip of cloth of a light fabric, 
varying in form and colour, and frequently bearing 
some emblemati 9 design, and it is fixed by one end 
to a staff, pole, rope, Ac., while the other is allowed to 
fly free. The length of a flag from the part near 
the staff to the free end iB called the fly, and the 
measurement at right angles to this is known as the 
hoist t height , or depth. The uses of flagB are numer- 
ous. They serve in a variety of ways as signals. 
They convey definite information of various kinds, 
and are used as general symbols of rejoicing, con- 

f ratulation, sympathy, mourning, Ac. In a clasBi- 
oation of the uses of flags, that which Btands first, 
as the most general, iB their use as national emblems. 
The aooompanying plate, giving a coloured repre- 


colours of an Infantry regiment for thn* 

of a cavalry regiment; pat ^ 
in the naval lervioe. Every Infantr 

in the British army, exoept tt^ J5$§j$g8, has tw' 
colours, namely, the King's Ool«pnA the Red 
mental Colour. The formefeCons6t%Tor all regi 
mints, of the Union device, wltSljifa .name of thi 
regiment in the oentre and the numotr of the bat- 
talion on the upper part near the staff. The Regi- 
mental Colour is of the same colour as the collars 
and faoingB of the regiment, but if these are white, 
it bears a St. George’s cross in red. On it are 
emblazoned the name of the regiment, the names of 
the battles in wbioh it has served, and its various 
badges, orests, mottoes, Ao, Among cavalry regi- 


•entation of the various flags of the leading nations, 
will fully explain this use. Next in order comes 
the use of flags as the distinguishing emblemB of the 
naval and military forces of particular nations. In 
(he army each regiment is distinguished by its par- 
ticular flag or oolours. This usage is general, and 
the oolours of regiments come to be distinctive of 
their aervioes and of their esprit de oorpt, as well as 
of their position in the army. They are presented 
by persons of rank, frequently wrought by fair 
hands, and bear names and emblems commemora- 
tive of past achievements. In Catholio countries 
their consecration is a religious ceremony. This 
use of flags is of great antiquity. In the Bible we 
find the standards of the different tribes referred to 
in the arrangement of the oamp of the Israelites in 
the desert. The Greek and Roman armies had 
their distinctive flags. In the French army dis- 
tinctive flags were Introduced during the wan in 
Italy in the sixteenth oentury. The word drapeau 
in Inttnoh (which, in its most extended signification^ 
is equal to our ‘flag') is used specifically for the 


those of infantry regiments. The standards of the 
guards and dragoon guards are rectangular, like 
those of the infantry, but the dragoons carry stand 
ards with the end farthest from the staff rounded 
and scalloped. The lancers have red and white 
pennants on their lances. 

The standard is the war flag, and bears the ro} al 
or other arms of the nation Ensigns are flags 
carried by ships to indicate their nationality. The 
three ensigns used in British ships are the white, 
the blue, and the red. The white ensign, or ensign 
of St George, which is displayed on all Bhips of war, 
haB a white ground with a St. George’s cross in red, 
and the Union device in the first canton, that is, 
in the upper quarter next the mast. The blue 
ensign, carried only by the NavaLReserve, has a 
blue ground with the Union in trie first canton; 
and the red ensign, which is the distinctive flag of 
the mercantile marine, differs only in having a red 
ground. Prior to 1864 all three ensigns were used 
in the Royal Navy. Several yacht clubs have the 
privilege of flying one of the ensigns: thus, the 
Royal Yacht Squadron uses the white ensign. The 
place for the ensign in a steamer or large ship iB on 
a pole over the taffrail ; in schooners and similar 
ships, at the peak of the main gaff ; in cutters and 
sloops, at the peak ; in yawls, at the mizzen peak , 
and in rowing boats, over the stem. Jacks are 
other national flags used in signalling and various 
purposes. Pennants or pendants are small pointed 
or swallow-tailed flags generally used in connection 
with signals. The nest known are the answering 
pennant used in the International Signal Code, and 
the broad pennant (swallow-tailed) of commodores 
in the Royal Navy. A burgee is a similar flag used 
by yacht clubs as a distinctive emblem, and most 
Royal yacht clubs have a crown as part of the device 
Shipping companies usually have square flags with 
distinctive colours and devices; these are known as 
house flags. The blue peter is a blue flag with a 
white square in the centre, used to indicate that 
a vessel is about to depart. A plain white flag 
indicates a dean bill of health, and is used in war 
as the flag of truce. The quarantine flag is yellow. 
Vessels carrying explosives display a red flag. A 
flag hoisted upside down is a signal of distress, and 
one borne half-mast high is a sign of /mourning. 
Flags are often dipped in token of respeot. See 
Signals (Code or Maritime), Union Flag. 

FLAGELLANTS (from the Latin flagtttare, to 
lash or scourge), the name of a sect in the thirteenth 
century who thought that they could best expiate 
their sins by the severe discipline of the scourge. 
Rainer, a hermit of Perugia, is said to have been its 
founder, in 1 260. He soon found followers in nearlv 
jail parts of Italy. Old and young, great and small* 
ran through the dtiee scourging themselves* and ex- 
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fcgtbur to repentance, Their number soon amounted 
|o lO^QOQ, '.who went about, led by priests bearing 
f yirpaA and crosses. They went in thousands from 
ooontry te country, beggmg alms. In 1261 they 
tgoke oyer tht^Alps in crowds into Germany, showed 
themselves in Abatis, Bavaria, Bohemia, and Poland, 
and found there many imitator*. In 1296 a email 
band of Fla gellant s appeared in Straeborg, who, with 
tovers&faoes, whipped themselves through the city, 
and at every church. The princes and higher clergy 
were little pleased with this new fraternity, although 
It was favoured by the people. The shameful public 
exposure of the person by the Flagellants offended 
good manners; their travelling in such numbers 
afforded opportunity for seditious commotions and 
irregularities of all sorts; and their extortion of alms 
was a severe tax upon the peaceful citizen. On this 
adtount,both in Germany and in Italy, several princes 
forbade these expeditions of the Flagellants. r llie 
kings of Poland and Bohemia expelled them with 
violence from their states, and the bishops strenuously 
opposed them. In spite of this the Bociety continued 
so numerous, under another form, iu Germany and 
France, In the fraternities of the Beghards (see 
Begu lints), and in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century in Thuringia, under the name of Brothers 
of the Cross (so called from wearing on their clothes 
a cross on the breast and on the back), that the coun- 
cil assembled at Constauue, between 1414 and 1418, 
was obliged to take decisive measures against them. 
The sect, however, or at least some orders bearing the 
the same name, continued to exist in Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, and the south of France, and Borne traces of it 
may be found even at the present day. Henry III. of 
France caused himself to be affiliated to an order of 
Flagellants called the Blanca-battus of Avignon. 

FLAGELLATION has almost always been used 
for the punishment of crimes. ItB application as a 
means of religious finance is an old oriental custom, 
admitted into Christianity partly because self-torment 
was considered salutary as mortifying the flesh, and 
partly because both Christ and the apostles under- 
went scourging. From the first century of Christian- 
ity religious persons sought to atone for their sins by 
voluntary bodily torture. Like the Abbot Regina, 
at Prum, in the tenth century, many tried to imitate 
the Bufferings of Christ, in order to make themselves 
the more certain of forgiveness through him. It 
became general in the eleventh century, when Peter 
Damiani of Ravenna, abbot of the Benedictine mon- 
astery of Santa Croce d’Avellano, near Gubbio, in 
Italy, afterwards cardinal bishop of Ostia, zealously 
recommended scourging as an atonement for sin, to 
Christians generally, and, in particular, to the monks. 
His own example and the fame of his sanctity ren- 
dered his exhortations effective. Clergy and laity, 
men and women, began to torture themselves with 
rods, and thongs, and chains. They fixed certain 
times for the infliction of this discipline upon them- 
selves. Princes caused themselves to be scourged 
naked by their father confessors. Louis IX. con- 
stantly carried with him for this purpose an ivory box, 
containing five small iron chains, and exhorted his 
father confessor to scourge him with severity. He 
likewise gave similar boxes to the prinoes and prin- 
cesses of his house, and to other pious friends, as 
marks of his peculiar favour. 

The wild expectation of being purified from sin by 
flagellation prevailed throughout Europe in the last 
bstf df the thirteenth century. 1 About this time,’ 
•sys wfcs monk of Padua in his chronicles of the 
par 1260, ‘when all Italy was filled with vice, tbs 
Perugians suddenly entered upon a co u rse never 
before thought of; after them toe Romans, end at 
Mqgfth all Italy. The fear of Christ exerted upon 


the people eo atrong an influence that men of noble 
and ignoble birth, old and young, tr a v e rsed thestreete 
of the city naked, yet without Each carried 

a scourge in his hand, with which he drew forth 
blood from his tortured body, amidst rigbi and team, 
singing at the same time penitential psalmsjand 
entreating the oompassion of the Deity. Both by 
day and night, and even in the coldest winters, by 
hundreds and thousands, they wandered through cities 
and churches, streets and villages, with burning wax 
candles. Musio was then silent, and the aongof love 
echoed no more; nothing was heard but atoning 
lamentations. The most unfeeling could not refrain 
from tears; discordant parties were reconciled; 
usurers and robbers hastened to restore their unlaw- 
ful gains; criminals, before unsuspected, came and 
confessed their crimes, &o/ Bat these penanoes soon 
degenerated into noisy fanaticism and a sort of trade. 
The penitents united into fraternities called the 
Flagellants (see preceding article), of which there were 
branches in Italy, France, and Germany. After the 
Council of Constance (1414-18) both clergy and laity 
by degrees became disgusted with flagellation. The 
Franciscan monks in France (Cordeliers) observed 
the practice longest. 

It is not to be wondered at that a custom so absurd 
was so long maintained, when we remember the great 
advantages which the sufferers promised themselves. 
In the opinion of men in the middle ages flagellation 
imposed by the fathor confessors web equivalent to 
every sort of expiation for past sins. 3000 strokes 
and the chanting of thirty penitential psalms were 
sufficient to cancel the sins of a year; 30,000 strokes 
the sins of ten years, Ac. An Italian widow, in the 
eleventh century, boasted that she had made expiation 
by voluntary scourging for 100 years, for which no 
less than 300,000 stripes were requisite. The opinion 
was prevalent likewise that, however great the guilt, 
hell might be escaped, and the honour of peculiar 
holiness acquired, by self-inflicted pain. The use of 
penance is still maintained by the Roman Cathollo 
Church, but modem ideas have greatly modified the 
practice. 

FLAGEOLET, a small wind-instrument, the 
notes of which are oxceedingly clear and shrill. It 
is a sort of whistle with a mouth-piece. It is gener- 
ally made of box or other hard wood, though some- 
times of ivory, and has six holes for the regulation 
of its sounds, besides those at the bottom and mouth- 
piece, and that behind the neck. Its compass is two 
octaves, and a set of five different sizes Is needed to 
take all the semitones in this range. It Is not an 
instrument of orchestral rank, but is used in oommon 
bands as a substitute for the flute. 

FLAG-OFFICER, in the British navy, is an 
officer whose rank entitles him to carry a flag at the 
mast-head of the ship in which he sails. This right 
is held by admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. 
See Flag. 

FLAG-SHIP, a ship in which an admiral, or the 
commander of a squadron, hoists his flag. 

FLAG-STAFF, a staff or pole on which a flag is 
displayed, whether on shore or on board a shim In 
ships a flag-staff may be set up at the stem orelse- 
where, to display the colours ; but the top of a mast* 
or the continuation of it above the rigging often 
serves as the flag-staff. A flag-staff on land Is of ten 
a kind of tall mast permanently set up. 

FLAIL, an instrument for thrashing corn, / that 
consists of — 1, ths hand- staff, which the labourer 
holds in hk hand; 2, the rwxiit, or that part which 
•trikes the earn ; 8, the eaplsns, or l e athe rn thong* 
that bind the hand-staff and swiple; 4, tb mmUdU 
band, being the leathern thong that ties the nfisi 
together. 



flambeau-flamingo. 


FLAMBEAU, a sort of torch made of a thick 
wick covered with wax or other combustible material, 
and of considerable size, for carrying in the hand at 
Uhu&inationa, night-processions, Ac. 

FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, a remarkable head- 
land on the eastcoastof England, Yorkshire, lat 54° 7' 
N.; Ion. 0° 5' w. It consista of a lofty range of chalk 
dUfs, about 0 miles long, and rising in many places 
to an elevation of 300 met perpendicular above the 
tea. At the base of the rocks are several extensive 
oaverna, and on the extreme point of the promontory, 
at a height of 214 feet above sea level, is a light- 
house, with a revolving light, visible from a distance 
of 30 miles. During the summer season the cliffs 
here are the resort of immense numbers of sea-fowl. 

FLAMBOYANT, a term applied to a style of 
Gothic architecture m use in France about the same 
period as the Perpendicular style in England. It 
was distinguished by the wavy and somewhat flame- 
like tracery of the windows, panels, Ac. The 
church of St Maclou, Rouen, erected 1432-1500, is 
said to be one of the finest specimens of this style. 

FLAME. Flames consist of intensely heated 
gases, usually mixed with incandescent solid par- 
ticles. The high temperature of the gases is main- 
tained by chemical combination that is going on 
between them, chemical combination being then 
called combustion. The causes of the luminosity 
of flame have been examined by various experi- 
menters. In many cases it depends chiefly qn the 
presence of incandescent solid parti cleB. Thus, 
common gas-coal, which affords a bright light in the 
ordinary way of burning it, may be burned, as in the 
Bunsen flame, in such a way as to give out scarcely 
any light In the latter oase oxygen is mixed with 
the gas in such quantities as to cause immediate com- 
bustion of the solid carbon particles along with the 
hydrogen. In the former, the supply of oxygen be- 
ing limited, there u not a sufficient quantity to burn 
both the hydrogen and the carbon immediately ; as 
the hydrogen has the greater affinity for oxygen it 
satisfies itself first, and in doing so it gives out much 
heat, which raises the carbon particles to incande- 
scence. The flame of hydrogen, also, which is non- 
luminous, may be rendered luminous by passing the 
hydrogen through chlorochromic acid. The light of 
the flame in this case is plainly due to the presenoe 
of particles of sesquioxide of ohromium, which the 
burning hydrogen renders incandescent. It » also 
observed, however, that at the topB of high moun- 
tains flames appear to burn with brilliancy very 
much reduoed, and Frankland has shown that their 
luminosity depends on the pressure under whioh the 
gases are burning. Thus, the photometric value of 
a gas flame may be reduoed to only 8 per cent of 
its original value by reduoing the barometrio pres- 
sure from 80 inches of meroury to 10 inches; and he 
has also shown that hydrogen and other non -luminous 
flames may be made luminous by causing the oom- 
bustion to take place under increased pressure. These 
results have considerable importance in connection 
with speotrosoopic observations of the flames that 
(MBstitute the gaseous envelope of the sun. 

FLAMEN, in Roman antiquities, a priest who 
WS0 Consecrated to one particular divinity; as t fiamen 
MiMt, the priest of Jupiter, who was the highest of all 
iklfUmens; and flamm MartidLis , a priest of Mars, 
4* Word is derived from Jure, to blow, and 
graft Jfc the sacrificial fire. The flamens of Jupiter, 
pHawMA Quirinus were the Jlamina najorts, and 
•migkkm from the patricians only; the others (ao- 
ftMfa |g to Festus twelve in number, but eventually 
hmSAi h fifteen) were called minora. When 
were deified they also had flamens, as 


FLAMINGO (Phacnieopterut, Linn.), a genus of 
web-footed birds whioh may be regarded as in soma 
respects intermediate between the storks and the 
duoks, their long legs and necks giving them a 
resemblance to the former, while their webbed feet 
oonneot them with the latter. There are nine 
species of true flamingoes, widely spread over the 
warmer regions of both hemispheres, the European 
species being known to naturalists as Phanioopterut 
roseut (or antiquorum). The body of the European 
flamingo is smaller than that of tne stork; but, ow- 
ing to the great length of the neok and len, it stands 
5 or 6 feet high. The head is rather small compared 
with the bill, whioh is nearly 7 inohes long, higher 
than it is wide, light and hollow, and suddenly 
curved downwards from the middle. ‘The lower 
mandible forms a deep and broad box, into which 
the upper one, whioh is much lower and narrower, 
fits like a lid.’ The long legs and thighs of this 
bird are extremely slender, as is also the neok. The 
plumage of the bird is not less remarkable than its 
figure, being of a beautiful rosy colour generally, 
with the exception of the quills of the wings,*which 
are black, and the wing -coverts, which are light 
scarlet. The young differ greatly from the adult, 
changing their plumage repeatedly. The flamin- 
goes live and migrate in large flocks, frequenting 
desert sea-coasts and salt-marshes. They are ex- 
tremely shy and watchful. While feeding, they 
keep together, drawn up artificially in lines, whioh 
at a distance resemble those of an army; and, like 
many other gregarious birdB, they employ some to 
act as sentinels, for the security of the rest. On the 
approach of danger these give^ warning by a loud 
sound, liko that of a trumpet, which may be heard 
to a great distance, and is the signal for the flock 
to take wing. When flying, they form a triangle. 
Their food appears to be mollusca, spawn, grass, 
water-plants, insects, Ac., which they fish up by 
means of their long neck, turning their head in Buch 
a manner as to take advantage of the bend in their 
beak: while slippery prey is secured by the denticles 
on the hind part of the very large tongue. They 
breed in companies in mud -flats or inundated 
marshes, raising up the mud into a small hillock, 
which is concave at the top so as to form a nest. 
In this hollow the female lays her eggs, and hatches 
them by sitting on them with her legs doubled up 
under her, not hanging down on each Bide like the 
legs of a man on horseback, as was long ago de- 
scribed by Dampier, and repeated by all the text- 
books until recently disproved by competent ob- 
servers. The nests, indeed, are not so high as to 
admit of this posture. It is said that when the 
birds cannot, from circumstances, form nests of this 
kind, they drop their eggs almost anywhere. The 
young, whioh never exoeed three in number, do not 
fly until they have nearly attained their full growth, 
though they can run very swiftly and swim with 
ease almost immediately after their exclusion from 
the shell. This bird was held in high repute among 
the luxurious Romans; and Apioius, so famous in 
the annals of gastronomy, is recorded by Pliny to 
have discovered the exquisite relish of the flamingo's 
tongue, and a superior mode of dressing it Travel- 
lers have expressed different opinions respecting the 
flesh of this bird. Some consider that of the young 
equal to the partridge, others say that it is very 
indifferent In some parts these birds are tamed, 
principally for the sake of their very fine down. 
When taken young they soon grow familiar, bat 
they are not generally found to thrive In the domes- 
ticated state. The flamingo is abundant in van 1 *** 
marshy regions of Spain and Southern Fraaoe, and 
is spread over a wide area, being found as far sooth 
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mm Gape Colony, and as far east as Lake Baikal. In 
north-western India it may be seen in flock* num- 
bering tens of thousand*. The common American 
specie*, P- ruber , is of a deep-red colour, with black 
ouillfl. It i* peculiar to tropical Amerioa, migrating 
bi summer to the southern, and rarely to the middle 
state*. A smaller species, P. parwu, is found in 
South Afri ca. Se e illustration at Obnithologt. 

YIJlMBTEED, Johk, the first astronomer-royal 
of En gland, was bom at Denby, near Derby, on 19th 
August, 1640. He began his mathematical and 
utrOnomlcal studies at an early age, and also showed 
a talent for constructing instruments. About 1667 
he wrote a tract showing the true causes of the equa- 
tion of time. About 1670 he visited London and 
Cambridge, where he had interviews with Newton 
and Barrow, and entered himself of Jesus College. 
In 1674 he took the degree of M.A., and in 1675 he 
took orders in the church. He still continued his 
astronomical observations, and was in constant cor- 
respondence with scientific men. He found the 
astronomical tables of the day to contain large errors, 
and wa* anxious to make more detailed and accurate 
observations. This having come to the knowledge 
of Charles IL, he was appointed astronomical ob- 
eervator to the king, and carried on his observations 
at the Queen’s House at Greenwich, until the obser- 
vatory was built for him in 1676. Here he passed 
the remainder of his life amidst his astronomical 
labours, which are considered as the foundation of 
modem practical astronomy. He was so ill supported 
that he had to teach for his own support, and erect 
instruments at his own expense. In 16S4 he was 
presented with a small living, and his father dying 
in the same year, he was enabled to provide Borne 
needful apparatus at his own expense, which, on his 
death, was claimed by the government as public pro- 
perty. He died 31st December, 1719. Particulars 
of his life are contained in Baily’s Account of the 
Rev. John Flamsteed (1835), based on Flamsteed’s 
correspondence, autobiographical writings, &c., partly 
discovered in 1832. These disclose a protracted quarrel 
between him and Newton. Flamsteed had for a 
considerable time supplied Newton with observations 
■of the moon’s places for his lunar theory. Their 
correspondence was broken off about the time of 
Newton’s appointment to the mint, the latter appear- 
ing not to consider the information he received as 
satisfactory. In 1698 Newton again applied to 
Flamsteed, who supplied him with corrections of 
former observations. Newton was afterward* ap- 
pointed by Prince George of Denmark one of a com- 
mittee intrusted with the publication of Flamsteed’s 
observations. This committee, after the astronomer 
bad given up his manuscripts to them, appear to have 
treated him with little courtesy or regard. They 
broke the seal of a manuscript containing a part of 
bis ^ catalogue of stars without his consent New- 
ton’s answer when charged with this by Flamsteed 
was that it was done by the queen’s command. On the 
wth of Prince George Flamsteed had to commence 
• lawsuit against Newton to recover some of his 
manuscripts. Such is an outline of the story as told 
by Flamsteed. 

FLANDERS (French, Plandre; German and 
Fle mish , Plandem; Dutch, Vlaanderen ), a former 
or Strict of Europe, now included in Hol- 
, Belgium, and France. It stretched from the 
—'belde, below Fort Lillo, west along the Hond, or 
West B oh e lde, and west-south -west along the Ger- 
Ocean to the entrance of the Straits of Dover, 
Gravelines, and was bounded s. by the duchy 
<x Brabant, a. by Hainaut, and w. by the French 
of Artois and Picardy. The origin of the 
***** k u nkn own. It oooun far the first tint but 


in a very restricted sense, in the l 

The erection of the territory into a county took place 
in the ninth oentury, and was made by Philip the 
Bold, king of France, in favour of his aon-in-lam, 
Baldwin, of the Iron Arm. It afterwards passed to 
the united houses of Spain and Austria, ■ ud ulti- 
mately to the latter, but underwent considerable 
curtailment by the oonqnests of the French in the 
west, when past of it became French Flanders, and 
is now included in departments Nord and Ardennes; 
and by the conquests of the Dutoh in the north, who 
succeeded in including the most northerly portion of 
it in the province of Zeeland. The remainder rtill 
retains its ancient name, and forms the modern pro- 
vinces of East and West Flanders, in Belgium. 

FLANDERS, East (French, Plandre Oriental*), 
a province of Belgium, bounded H. by Holland, a. by 
the province* of Antwerp and Brabant, a. by Hai- 
naut, and w. by West Flanders; length, north to 
south, 34 miles; oentral breadth, east to west, 82 
miles; area, 1157 square miles. The surface farms 
an extensive plain, sloping gently eastwards. It 
wholly belongs to the basin of the Schelde, which by 
itself, its tributaries, and canals oonnected with them, 
furnishes ample water communication. Its soil, partly 
of a sandy and partly of a clayey nature, is so In- 
dustriously and skilfully cultivated that it has the 
appearance of a vast garden, and presents one of the 
richest rural landscapes which anywhere exists. The 
Pays de Waes, included almost wholly in the airon- 
dissement of Termonde, is regarded as one of the 
most fertile and populous spots in Europe. The 
principal crops are wheat and flax, but almost all the 
plants which can be grown under the same latitude 
are cultivated with success. The domes tio animals, 
particularly horses and cattle, are of excellent breeds. 
Dairy husbandry is particularly attended to. Sheep 
are not numerous. There are no forests properly so 
called, but owing to the general practice of planting 
hedge-row trees, there is no want of wood. In general, 
however, it oonsists of poplar and other soft-wood 
trees, and makes only indifferent timber. There 
are no minerals of any value, but manufactures have 
made great progress, and all the ordinary, as well ss 
the fine tissues of wool, cotton, and flax, are well and 
largely made. There are also numerous tanneries, 
breweries, distilleries, soap-works, roperies, sugar and 
salt refineries, &a The trade includes, in addition 
to these articles, flax, hops, and oiL For admin- 
istrative purposes the province is divided Into six 
arrondissementa — Gaud, or Ghent, the capital; Alost, 
Andenarde, Termonde, St. Nicolas, and Eecloo. Pop. 
in 1900. 1,039,138. 

FLANDERS, West (French, Plandre Oceiden- 
tale), a province of Belgium, bounded N. and M.w. by 
the German Ocean, w.s.w. and B. by Franoe. H.K. by 
the province of Hainaut, x. by Esat Flanders, and 
n.e. by Holland; greatest length, north-north-east 
to south-south-west, 64 miles; greatest breadth, 48 
miles; area, 1248 square miles. The surface is gene- 
rally flat, but a few low hills occur in the south and 
east, and a range of sand hills or down* Unas the 
greater part of the coast. The south-eastern portion 
of the province belongs to the basin of the Sofae^ la, 
which, forming the boundary between it and Hai- 
naut, reoeivee part of the drainage directly, and the 
remainder by the Lys; but the far larger part of the 
province aenda ita waters directly to the Gannon 
Ocean by a number of small streams, of which the 
Yperiee is the only one deserving of notion The 
others are chiefly employed in feeding cana ls Until 
of the soil is naturally sandy and poor, but the un- 
tiring industry of the inhabitants has co n v e rtsd the 
far greater part of it into fertile nlaina. Iawtnflh 
of moor, however, still sxist and cannot well be dh- 
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pensed with, aa they form the principal source of 
fuel The most important oropa are flax, both abun- 
dant In quantity and exoellent in quality ; oats, bar- 
ley, hopeT oil-seeds, tobacoo, madder, and chicory. 
The oattle, of all sorts, are of excellent breeds ; and 
fish, poultry, and same abound. The most impor- 
tant branch of industry is linen, ordinary and da- 
mask. Great quantities of lace also are made, and 
there are numerous breweries, distilleries, tanneries, 
dye-works, oil-works, soap-works, salt and sugar 
refineries, Ac. The province is divided into eight 
arrondissements — Bruges (the capital), Courtrai, 
Ypres, Fumes, Thielt, Roulers, Ostend, and Dix- 
mude. Pop. in 1897, 792,297. 

FLANE: (French, fianc ), in fortification, that 
part of a work which affords a lateral defence to 
another. In a bastion the flanks are those lines 
which join the central wall, In tactics, flank signi- 
fies the outer extremity of the wing of an army; and 
it is one of the most common manoeuvres to turn 
this point. The enemy is then obliged to withdraw 
his flank, therefore to change his front, and is thus 
exposed to a defeat. This manoeuvre is called flank- 
ing. A bold, but not always practicable manoeuvre, 
to prevent the consequences of thiB attempt, is that 
of turning the opposite flank of the enemy who 
makes It. This is called outflanking. To attempt 
to turn both flanks of an enemy, unless with a very 
strong force, is generally condemned as bad tactics. 
The word flank is used in military affaire in many 
other ways, which are easily understood from the 
instance given, as the fiank files or companies of a 
body of troops. 

FLANNEL, a woollen fabric of more or less loose 
texture and various degrees of fineness, much used 
as an artiole of olothing both in hot and cold coun- 
tries, and for outer as well as inner garments, being 
very commonly worn next the skin. It has the 
valuable property of promoting insensible perspira- 
tion, the moisture being carried off by the atmos- 
phere. Flannel made in Wales from the wool of 
the native mountain sheep has the highest reputa- 
tion. 

FLAT, a character or sign in music, used for 
lowering the pitch of a note or succession of notes 
by a semitone. The double flat Bign indicates that 
the note beside it is to be lowered 1 two semitones. 
The sign for a flat is an altered form of an old letter 
B. A singer or an instrument iB said to be flat 
when the sounds produced are below the correct 
pitch. See Musio. 

FLAT-FISH, the popular name of the family 
Pleuronectidro, including the Bole, plaice, turbot, 
halibut, brill, and others. See Plecronbotida. 

FLATHEAD INDIANS, a name applied to 
various tribes of American Indians, who are ad- 
dicted to the curious practioe of flattening the head. 
The flattening takes place as a result of pressure 
applied in infancy, and seems not to injure the 
intellect in any way. The pressure is sometimes 
applied from before backwards, at other times from 
above downwards. 

FLAVINE, a yellow or orange dye-stuff. Ameri- 
can flavine is got from quercitron bark, and is said 
to be the same as queroitrin. English flavine is 
a lake precipitated from a solution of the bark. 
Flavine is employed for dyeing yellow and orange, 
especially on wool or silk. See Dteno. 

, (lAr.um usitatisrimum), a plant of the 
* r Linaoe*, has been cultivated from re- 
r throughout a great part of Europe, 
north of Africa, for various purposes, 
country is not known with oertainty. 
I ; the stem slender and frequently 
i 18 inches to 2 feet high; the leaves 



alternate, entire, and lanceolate or linear; the 
flowers blue and pedunculate, consisting of five 
petals, and succeeded by capsules of ten cells, each 
cell containing one seed. Other species are culti- 
vated as showy annuals in gardens. Common flax 
is cultivated principally for the fibres yielded by it, 
of which linen is made. The use of this artiole £ 
so ancient that no tradition remains of its introduc- 
tion. The mummies of Egypt are always enveloped 
with it ; and its use among the ancient Jew* is fa- 
miliar from the Bible. The use of linen passed 
from Egypt to Greece and Italy. Besides forming 
agreeable and beautiful apparel, the rags are made 
into paper. Ab a British crop flax was formerly of 
far more importance than it now is, little of it being 
now grown in either England or Scotland. In Ire- 
land it still holds an important position ; but most 
of the flax used in the linen manufacture of Britain 
oomes from Russia. 

The seeds of the flax are mucilaginous and emol- 
lient, and an infusion of them is often used aB a drink 
in various inflammatory disorders; they also yield 
an oil well known in commerce under the name of 
linseed-oil t which differs in some respects from most 
expressed oils, as in congealing in water, and not 
forming a solid soap with fixed alkaline Balts. This 
oil has no remarkable taste, is used for lamps, some- 
times in cookery, and also forms the base of oily 
varnishes. It is much employed in the coarser 
kinds of painting, especially in situations not much 
exposed to the weather. Equal parts of lime-water 
and linseed-oil form one of the best applications for 
burns. The cakes of seed remaining after the oil is 
expressed are used for fattening cattle and sheep. 
Flax-seed has been subBtitued for grain in times of 
scarcity, but it is heavy and unwholesome. 

In Egypt, flax is sown about the middle of Decem- 
ber, and is ripe in March. In Europe and in Ame- 
rica it is generally sown in the spring, from March 
to May, sometimes, however, in September and 
October. In a dry and warm oountry it is better to 
sow in autumn, as autumn and winter favour its 
growth, and it acquires strength enough to resist the 
drought, should there happen to be any in the spring. 
On the other hand, in cold and moist countries, 
sowing should be deferred till late in the spring, as 
too muoh moisture is hurtful. A light soil is the 
most suitable, though good crops are raised both on 
mossy and clayey grounds. As it appears to de- 
generate when repeatedly sown without changing 
the seed, it is usual, in some countries, to import 
the seed from the north of Europe, particularly 
from Riga, which affords the beet. The American 
seed also bears a high reputation, and in Ireland is 
preferred for the lighter soils, and the Baltic for the 
more clayey. In general, however, in order to pre- 
vent its degenerating, it is sufficient to change the 
soil frequently by sowing in the heavier lands the 
seeds ripened in the lighter, and the reverse. 

There are three varieties of flax; the first pro- 
duces a tall and slender stem, with very few flowers, 
ripens late, and affords the longest and finest fibres; 
the seoond produces numerous flowers, and is the 
most proper for cultivation where the seed is the 
object, but Its fibres are short and coarse ; the third 
is the moot common, and is intermediate between the 
other two. It is important not to mix the seeds of 
these three varieties, as they ripen at different periods, 
and besides, the first should be sown mors 
and the seoond at greater intervals than the third. 
When it is a few inohes high it should be freed from 
weeds, particularly from dodder (if it occurs), * PJJ*" 
■itioal plant, consisting of yellowish or reddish nkj- 
menta, and small white flowers : all the stems whio& 
have this plant attaohed to them should bepWMdP 





tmd burned. To p wwrt its Wing on the ground ft 
b usual with some to stretch lines across the field, 
inteneotbig each other, and fastened at the intersec- 
tions. As soon as it begins to torn yellow, and the 
leaves are falling, it is pulled, tied together in little 
bandies, and usually left upright on the field till it 
beoomes dry, when the seeds are separated, either 
by beating on a doth, or by passing the stems 
through an iron comb. The process of removing the 
seeds is called rippling. The stems, after being placed 
even at the base, are again tied together in bundles 
for retting, as it is called — a process which is neces- 
sary tp facilitate the separation of the fibres, and 
which is accomplished in three different manners: 
1st, on tiie surface of the ground (dew-retting), which 
requires a month or six weeks; 2d, in stagnant water 
(water-retting), which is the most expeditious man- 
ner, as only ten days are necessary; but the fibres 
are of inferior quality; 3d, in running water, for 
which about a month is necessary. The finest fibres 
are produced by this latter mode, and certain rivers 
are considered as possessing advantages over others 
Whatever method be made use of, it is neoessary to 
turn it every three or four days. After this proems 
it is taken out, dried, and is ready for having the 
fibres separated from the woody part of the stem 

In order that this may be accomplished the flax 
has to pass through one or two operations. The hrwt 
of these is called breaking , which is very frequently 
performed by hand, but also by machinery. The 
apparatus for hand-breaking consists essentially of 
two parts, a horizontal wooden framework resting 
upon feet, and having spars, with openings between 
them extending longitudinally from end to end of it; 
above this rests a corresponding movable framework, 
hinged at one end to the fixed framework, and having 
spars fitting into the intervals between those of the 
latter. In working the apparatus the operator lifts 
the upper frame with his left hand, and with his 
right places a parcel of the flax-stalks between the 
two frames, shifting it gradually across the lower, 
and giving it successive blows with the upper. The 
woody matter is thus perfectly broken and fitted for 
separation by the process of scutching. The process 
of breaking the flax is, however, more perfectly and 
easily performed by machinery. The essential parts 
of a machine for the purpose consist of three deeph - 
grooved rollers connected together, the one above the 
other. The dry flax-stalks are introduced between 
the upper and middle one; they are guided round 
the back of the middle roller, and come out again 
over an inclined table between the middle .and lower 
roller. The flutings or longitudinal groovings break 
the woody part of the stalk more perfectly and uni- 
formly than any manual skill can do it After being 
thus broken the flax is ready for scutching or swingi- 
ng, and here again the hand process has been suc- 
cessfully imitated by machinery. In the manual 
process a flat, thin blade of wood, attached to a 
handle, and presenting a sharp edge, is used; the flax 
“ laid in successive handfuls over an upright stand, 
presenting nearly a horizontal edge, on which the 
flax it rested, and successive blows are given with 
the edge of this blade upon the projecting part of the 
handful, which is turned about so that every part 
of it may be presented far turn. In the scutcmng- 
Hfcchfn* a number of such blades are carried round 
at the ends of the radii of revolving wheels, and as 
tMj pass by edges over which the flax may be laid, 
tbs prooern Is precisely similar in method and result 
to mfc already described. The flax is next heckled, 
°f combed with a sort of iron comb, hagimrfwg with 
ooaaar and ending with the finerfand ■ now 
ready fog «tnniiig. SeeLxnv. 

VTjAX,*bw £ulutd (Phormkm fane*). The 

Ta. V. 


fibre obtained from this plant (which Is also eslled New 
Zealand hemp) has long been used by tbs aborigines 
of New Zealand for tee making of cord and for weav- 
ing into doth, and it is now employed similarly in 
European and other countries. It la a tall and hand- 
Borne plant, belonging to tee natural eider LiUaosn, 


flowers are yellow, and borne in nnmbenon a branched 
stalk. It was discovered by Sir Joseph Banks during 
Cook’s first voyage, and abounds in various parts of 
New Zealand, being also found in Australia Tbs 
preparation of the fibre by the Maoris oonsists gen- 
erally in tearing the leaves into strips, scraping them, 
beating and soaking them in water, till the fibres are 
separated from the cellular tissue. Special machin- 
ery has been introduced for preparing the fibre on a 
commercial scale, and more especially for its use in 
making ropes and twine. It has also been used for 
making textile fabrics, alone or mixed with Am, and 
also for paper The strength and tenacity, along 
with the beautiful silky gloss of the fibres, occasioned 
its introduction into Europe, where, especially in 
Southern France, it is grown with considerable suc- 
cess It has also been introduced into Algeria, the 
Azores, and elsewhere, and it seems to thrive best 
near the sea It is now well known In greenhouses 
and gardens Taking the mean strength of hemp 
at 10&, the relative strength of the New Zealand 
flax is 28 x \, that of common flax Ilf, and that 
of silk 34 Considerable quantities of this article 
are exported from New Zealand. 

FLAXMAN, John, an eminent English sculptor, 
was bom at York in 1755. His earliest notions of 
art were derived from casts in the shop of his father, 
who sold plaster figures, from many of which he 
made models in clay. In 1770 he was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy, where he prosecuted 
his studies with great diligence. In 1787 he went 
to Italy, where he remained seven years, and left 
many memorials of his genius, which have been 
much admired. While in Rome he executed those 
fine illustrations of Homer, Dante, and Aeschylus, 
which at once made him known in Europe. The 
illustrations of Homer and ^Eschylus were published 
at Rome in 1793; and the former were republished, 
with additions, in London, 1805. Those of Dante 
were also published in London in 1806. When he 
commenced his designs from the Greek poets he 
confined himself almost entirely to copies of subjects 
on the Greek vases. In 1794 he returned to Eng- 
land, where he was diligently occupied with his pro- 
fessional pursuits until his death in 1826. He had 
been elected an associate of the Royal Academy in 
1797, royal academician 1800, and In 1810 was 
appointed professor of sculpture to that institution. 
His lectures have been published since Ids death 
(8vo, London, 1829, fifty -two plates). His monument 
of Lord Mansfield in Westminster Abbey is considered 
one of the finest public monuments in E ngl a n d. Hie 
monuments to Collins at Chichester, to Earl floe* in 
Bt Paul’s, and to Sir Joshua Reynolds, are among, 
his best works hi sculpture, which are, however, ac- 
cused of being somewhat deficient in softest^ fini s h , 
and grace. He also executed statues of Washington, 
Sir W. Jones, Pitt, Lord NeW Ac., end eosne.oo- 
loesal gro ups . His illustrations of Homer, JEtehjhiMf 
and Dante, were republished in Germany and hi 
Paris. 

PLEA, the name of any insect of the s m a ll order 
Aphanlptera, sometimes regarded ae a sub-order of 
Diptera, and to called because the wings are tow* 
sptcuous, being reduced to scal e s which ere WpW 
to the aides of the thoracic rings. The email Wad 
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ud 1 mm abdomen of the oommon species {Pule as 
write*!), which forma the type of the family Puli- 
oUa, ©CHftxtenaiYe with the order, give a look of 
disproportion to an insect which nevertheless is of 
very great aotivity. The last pair of limbs are 
greatly elongated, and serve for springing. The 
proboscis consists of the serrated mandibles and 
the penetrating organ, which are inclosed in a half- 
tube formed by the underlip. The tolerably numer- 
ous species of this genus live as gregarious parasites 
on mammalia and birds, feeding on their blood. 
The oommon Flea (P. irritant — see Plate III. at 
Entomology) is diffused over the whole earth, but 
abounds most in warm and dry climates, where it 
forms a great pest. It lays about twenty eggs, in 
the chinks of the floor or furniture of rooms, or 
among the hairs of domestic animals. In six to 
twelve dayB the eggs produce little footless maggots, 
which in eight days are changed to pupae. Nothing 
but great cleanliness, and, above all, careful washing 
and scrubbing of floors, can banish the flea entirely, 
or greatly limit its numbers. The sand-flea ( Sarcop - 
tyUa penetrans ), called also chigoe, is muoh smaller, 
and is found chiefly in the West Indies and tropical 
America, on dusty hot spots in the vicinity of houses. 
The female inserts herself under the skin of the toes, 
the soles or balls of the feet in man, and also in 
house-dogs, and sometimes grows to the size of a 
nut when her abdomen is distended with eggs. The 
swelling produces very painful sensations, and if 
neglected usually terminates in serious ulcers. The 
dog-flea {CeratopsyUus canit) is nearly black, and 
has large eyes. It is found on dogs, cats, &c. C. 
gaUincB is found on poultry and other birds. 

FL^SCHE, La, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Sarthe, in a beautiful valley on the right 
bank of the Loir, 25 miles south-west of Le Mans. 
It oousiuts of wide and handsome streets, was for- 
merly defended by a castle situated on an island in 
the river, now in ruins, but once celebrated for its 
strength; and has a military college, occupying part 
of the extensive buildings of a former college belong- 
ing to the Jesuits, and now devoted to the educa- 
tion of sons of officers without fortune; a fine old 
Byzantine church, the JUche or spire of which gives 
name to the town; a town-house, court-house, and 
hospital. There are manufactures of gloves, beer, &c. 
At the harbour in the Loir, near which there is a 
fine walk bordered with elms, some trade is carried 
on in grain, fruit, and cattle. Pop. (1896), 7668. 

FLEOKNOE, Richard, poet and dramatic writer, 
contemporary with Dryden, is supposed to have 
been an Irish Roman Catholic prieBt He travelled 
extensively in Europe and South America between 
1640 and 1660. He is chiefly memorable for having 
had his name gibbeted by Dryden in the title (‘ Mao- 
Fleoknoe ’) of his invective against ShadwelL He 
probably died in 1678. Some of his poetical works 
have occasional happy phrases, but they are mostly 
poor. Among his publications are Hierothalamium 
(1626); Love’s Kingdom (1661), a play; Epigrams 
of All Sorts (1671); and some prose works. 
FLEECE, Golden. See Argonauts and Jason. 

FLEECE, Ordkb of the Golden, one of the 
oldest and most honourable orders of knighthood in 
Europe, was established by Philip IIL of Burgundy, 
sumamed the Good, January 10, 1429, at Bruges, on 
the oooasion of his marriage with his third wife, 
daughter of King John L of Portugal. In 
the beginning of the statutes of the order Philip 
sajrtlwtnnlr the name from the golden fleeoe of the 
Ajj|iiM$ Jason, and that the protection of the 
CnHSm tiie object of the order. He declared 
hinKgrand-master, and ordered that this dignity 
•houjwS hereditary in his su ccesso rs in the govern- 


ment. The ohief decoration of the order is a chain 
composed of flints and steels alternately, with the 
golden fleeoe attached — a sheep’s skin suspended by 
the middle, and the head and legs hanging down. 
Annual ohapters were to be held, when the majority 
was to deoide on the admission of new members. But 
several of the first statutes were changed. Philip 
himself increased the number of knights from twenty, 
four to thirty-one; Charles V., his grandson, to fifty, 
one. The last chapter was held in 1559 at Ghent 
Since that time the monarch has made knights of the 
Golden Fleeoe according to his pleasure. When, after 
the death of Charles V., the Burgundian possessions 
and the Netherlands fell to the Burgundian- Spanish 
line of the house of Austria, the kings of Spain exer- 
cised the office of grand-master of the order; but when 
the Emperor Chailes VI. received, after the war of 
the Spanish Succession, the Spanish, afterwards the 
Austrian, Netherlands, he insisted upon being held os 
the grand-master of the order. The dispute was not 
settled, and the order at present is conferred both at 
Vienna and Madrid. The chain is now the decora- 
tion only of the grand-master; the other knights wear 
a golden fleece on a red ribbon. The Spanish golden 
fleeoe differs from the Austrian by the inscription 
Pretiuin lahorum, non vitae, upon the steel. 

FLEET, a general name given to the royal navy; 
also to a considerable number of ships, whether de- 
signed for war or commerce, keeping in company. 
A fleet is commanded by an admiral or vice-admiral, 
whilst a squadron is a portion of a fleet under the 
oommand of a commodore or similar officer. 

FLEET MARRIAGES, in London, a kind of irre- 
gular marriages formerly performed* without license 
by needy clergymen, who were ready to marry any 
couples that came before them for a fee proportioned 
in amount to the circumstances of those who were 
married. They were called Fleet marriages because 
they were usually performed by clergymen who, for 
debt or some other reason, were compelled to live 
within the Fleet Prison (see next article), and who, 
having neither money nor character to lose, paid 
little regard to the penalties imposed by the legis- 
lature for the performance of such marriages, and 
were quite beyond the reach of any punishment 
that might be inflicted by the Church. Before 1616 
marriages of this nature were performed by the in- 
cumbents of Trinity Minories and St James’, Duke’s 
Place, who believed themselves to be beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of London; but one of 
the incumbents of St James’ having been in that 
year suspended from his office for this offence, the 
inoumbents of these churches no longer ventured to 
continue the practice. From this date till 1754 Fleet 
marriages were frequent, and the most extraordinary 
couples were often conjoined in matrimony without 
the slightest scruple on the part of either performers 
or witnesses. People of all classes, in some oases 
even belonging to the ranks of the nobility, came to 
solicit their services ; and when there was any lack 
of voluntary custom it would seem that the priests 
of the Fleet did not hesitate to use means to entrap 
people into being married against theirwill, and even 
to use threats and violence in order to oompel them 
to submission. Miss Hawkins, in her Anecdotes, re- 
cords a case which will illustrate the extraordinary 
nature of some of the Fleet marriages. This was 
the case of Lady Luoy Pitt, daughter of the Earl 
of Londonderry, who at the age of fourteen was 
married to a boy belonging to Westminster School; 
her cousin, who was a little older than her- 
self, at the same time marrying his brother. It 
seems that on this occasion the clergyman who 
united the couples exhibited unusual scrupulosity* 
as he objected to marry Lady Lucy on aooount of bsr 
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extreme youth. Hia scruples, however, were not very 
etrong, as they were overcome by Lady Lucy play- 
folly remarking that her cousin might be married 
fimt, and then Tend her her gown, which would gi ve 
her a more womanly appearance. Miss Hawkins 
alao relates that the two brides were so undecided 
in their minds that they had not finally fixed their 
choioe of husbands, and that they actually exchanged 
bridegrooms immediately before the performance of 
the ceremony. Fleet marriages were finally put a 
stop to by a bill brought into Parliament in 1753, 
rendering such marriages illegal and invalid. The 
bill met with violent opposition, especially on the part 
of Henry Fox, first Lord Holland who had himself 
been married somewhat after this irregular fashion; 
but it ultimately became law, and from March 25, 
1754, such marriages were no longer recognized. 

FLEET PRISON, a once - celebarted prison in 
London, pulled down in 1845. It stood on the east 
side of Farringdon Street, and on this site a prison 
was in existence as early as the twelfth century, 
which took its name of Meet Prison from the Fleet 
River (or Fleet Ditch), a brook that used to flow 
close by, and which is now arched over. The prison 
was early used as a place of confinement for debtors, 
and served as such down to the period of its aboli- 
tion. It was at one time notorious for the irregular 
marriages contracted within its walls, hence called 
Fleet marriages. (See above article.) The build- 
ing demolished in 1845 had been erected about the 
end of the eighteenth century, after the burning of 
the old one in the Gordon Riots in 1780. 

FLEETWOOD (Fleetwood - on -Wyke), a sea- 
port and watering-place in England, in the county 
of Lancaster, on the Wyre, near its entrance into 
Morecambe Bay, 18 miles north-west of Preston. 
This place has sprung up since the year 1836, and 
is now a considerable town, containing a number 
of regular streets, and having a large trade. It 
has a handsome church, a market - house, a free 
library, lighthouse, custom-house, large grain ware- 
houses, barracks, electrio tramways, &c. The har- 
bour is safe and commodious. Royal mail Bteamers 
ply daily between thiB port and Belfast, and in 
summer run to the Isle of Man. In 1899 the number 
of vessels entered was 2320, of 476,666 tons. There 
is a dock, with a water area of 10 acres. Pop. in 
1891, 9274 ; in 1901, 12,093. 

FLEMING, John, D.D., a Scottish naturalist, 
bom at Kirkroads, near Linlithgow, in 1786; died 
at Edinburgh, Nov. 18, 1857. He entered the 
Scottish church, and in 1808 was ordained to the 
pastoral charge of the parish of BreBsay, in Shetland, 
having already founded his fame as a naturalist by 
publishing a Report on the Economical Mineralogy 
of the Orkney and Zetland Islands (1807). In 1822 
he published at Edinburgh the first of his important 
works, entitled the Philosophy of Zoology. This 
was followed in 1828 by his British Animals, a work 
whose merits were acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent naturalists, and to whioh subsequent produc- 
tions of a similar description have all been more or 
less indebted. In 1832 he became minister of Clack- 
mannan, and in 1684 was appointed professor of 
natural philosophy at King’s College, Aberdeen. At 
the Disraptfan of 1848 he joined the Free Chnrch, 
and in 1845 aooepted the professorship of natural 
tcienoe in the New College, Edinburgh, established 
by the new church. This post he held till his death. 
Besides the works already mentioned, Dr. Fleming 
waa the author of the article on Mollusea, contri- 
buted fat 1887 to the EncyolopsBdia Britannica; the 
Temp er a tur e of the Seasons (1851); the Lithology 
of Edinburgh (1859); and a large number of articles 
<m ecology, palaeontology, and geology contributed 


to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Edinburgh Bn - 
cyclopaedia, the North British Review, &e. Through* 
out his whole scientific career the chief aim of iJr. 
Fleming was to be the strict interpreter of nature^ 
and he carefully avoided every appearance of hype 
thesis. The estimation in whioh he was held oy 
contemporary naturalists is shown by the declaration 
of Professor Agassiz, that 4 he should have been abun- 
dantly recompensed for his visit to England had he 
gained no more by it than what he saw and learned 
during his few hours' visit to Dr. Fleming*. 

FLEMING, Paul, one of the best German poete 
of the seventeenth century, was born October 17, 
1609, at Hartesstein, in the Saxon Erzgebirge. His 
father was & schoolmaster; and after receiving a 
good education at home, he went to the royal school 
at MeisBen, and from thence to Leipzig, where he 
studied medicine and other subjeots. The oonfnsloilB 
of the Thirty Years’ War led him, in 1688, to Hol- 
stein, where the Duke Frederick was on the point 
of sending an embassy to Russia and Persia. Flem- 
ing, full of ardour and enthusiasm, sought a place 
in the ambassador’s Buite, obtained it, performed 
the journey with him, and returned safe. This ex- 
pedition lasted nearly four years, from 1635 to 1689. 
After returning, his ambition was to settle as a prac- 
tising physician in Hamburg, and he went in 1640 
to Leydon, where he took his doctor's degree. He 
had hut just returned to Hamburg, when he wee 
snatched away by death, April 2, 1640. In hts songs 
and sonm-tB, sacred and other poems, an amiable 
enthusiasm U joined to deep and warm sensibility. 
His longer poems describe the adventures of hia 
journey with great Bpirit and power, and other acci- 
dental e\entB with originality and liveliness, and 
all his works bear the impiesfl of genius. The first 
edition of his poems (Teutsche Pocmata) appeared 
at Lubeck in 1642. A selection from his poems is 
contained in more than one recent publication, and 
several works treating of his life and writings have 
been published. 

FLEMISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
See Netherlands. 

FLENSBURG (Danish Flrnsborq), a town in 
Prussia, in the province of Schleswig-Holstein, at the 
west end of the fiord of same name, 20 miles N.ir.B. 
of the town of Schleswig. It was a place of import- 
ance as early as the twelfth century, hut subsequently 
suffered much from wan and conflagrations. It is 
again prosperous, and is now the most important 
town in Schleswig. The industrial establishments 
include Bhip-building yards, sugar-refineries, tobaooo- 
factories, soap-works, foundries, breweries, distilleries, 
a rioe-mill, a palm-oil factory, Ac.; and the trade, 
partly with the West Indies, is considerable. In 
1848 Flenehurg was seized by the Holsteinen, and 
its environs became the scene of hostile operations. 
In 1866 it fell to Prussia, along with the duchy of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Pop. in 1900, 48,937. 

FLERS, a town of France, in the department of 
Ome, 87 miles north-west of Alenfon It contains 
the remains of a fine old oastle, built of granite, In 
good preservation, and has manufactures of linen, 
damask, fustian, and particularly of ticking, whjuh, 
in the town and neighbourhood, employs many hands. 
It has also bleach-works, Ac. Pop. (1896), 11,108. 

FLESH, a collective term for the muscular parts 
of animals. The constituents of flesh consist obtafly 
of fibrin, with albumen, gelatin, h wmato ein , fat, 
phosphate of sodium, phosphate of potassium, phos- 
phate and carbonate of calcium, sulphate of pdas 
slum, and chloride of sodium ; and it is psrm sated by 
an add fluid, called flesh-juioe. It baa a red ootar, 
and oon tains dissolved a number of organic and in- 
organic substances. The organic matter oo osi sta of 
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albumen ossein, creatine and creatinine, inode, and 
several Other adds; the inorganie, of alkaline sul- 
phates, chlorides, and phosphates, with lime, iron, and 
magnesia; The juice Is best extracted by water, and 
this oold extract, with the addition of some salt and 
a few drops of hydrochloric add, is recommended by 
Liebig aa a highly nutritious drink for invalids. The 
extoaot must be made with cold water; if hot water 
be used the albumen ooagulates on the outside of the 
flesh, and prevents the solution of the juice. Heating 
the oold extract also spoils it, as the albumen ana 
other nutritious parts are precipitated. 

FLESH-FLY. See Fly. 

FLETA, the name given by the author to a com- 
mentary upon English law, for the reason that it was 
written in the Fleet Prison. The author’s name is 
unknown, and the date of the work can only be in- 
ferred from internal evidence, but this makes it 
pretty certain that it was composed about the middle 
of the reign of Edward I., for it contains a reference 
to the statute Westminster IT., which was passed in 
the thirteenth year of that monarch (1285), and has 
no reference to the acts passed in the latter years of 
the Bame reign. The work is divided into six books, 
and is intended to form a complete but concise trea- 
tise on the state of the law at the time at which the 
author wrote. He follows Bracton very closely, but 
supplements and corrects him in accordance with the 
changes made by Parliament since the apj>earance of 
Bracton’s work, and he makes large omissions for the 
sake of brevity. The procemium of the work is 
copied from Glanville. 

FLETCHER, the name of two English poets, 
brothers to one another, and cousins of John Fletcher, 
the dramatist. — 1. Giles, the author of Christ’s Vic- 
tory. He died in 1023, but the date of his birth is 
not known. It is not known even whether he was 
the elder or the younger brother. His poem was 
first published in 1010. A new edition appeared in 
1824. — 2. Phineajb, author of the Purple Island and 
Piscatory Eclogues. He was born about 1584, and 
died about 1050. The former is an allegorical de- 
scription of man, founded upon an allegory in the 
ninth canto of the Becond book of the Faerie Queene. 
It is composed in the Spenserian manner, and is not 
without passages of strong fancy and beauty of de- 
scription, clothed in smooth and elegant verse. In 
the first five cantos, however, the reader loses the 
poet in the anatomist — a character but little adapted 
to the handling of poetry. When, however, he steps 
from the physical to the intellectual man, he not 
only attracts, but secures attention by a profusion ot 
images, many of which are distinguished by much 
boldness of conception and brilliancy of colouring. 
His Piscatory Eclogues have considerable sweetness 
of versification, and much descriptive elegance. Mil- 
ton was indebted to both of these poets in different 
passages of the Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 

FLETCHER, Andrew, a Scottish political writer 
and patriot, was the son of Sir Robert Fletcher, of 
Baltoun. He was bom in 1053, spent some years in 
foreign travel, and first appeared in public life as 
commissioner for East Lothian in the Scottish par- 
liament Having distinguished himself in opposition 
to the court he deemed it prudent to retire to Hol- 
land; and on his non-appearance to a summons from 
the lords in council he was outlawed. In 1083 he 
came over to England to take measures with the 
friends of liberty against the designs of James IL; 
and in 1685 he joined the enterprise of the Duke of 
Monmouth. While on this expedition, having killed 

in Jhfcfr 1 another partisan in the same cause, who 

hiMpolted the dqke dismissed Mm. He then 
m paKd to Spain, add afterwards to Hungary, where 
ha distinguished m™— if in a war against the Turks. 


He subsequently joined the Scottish refugees In Hol- 
land, and when the Revolution of 1088 took plaoe he 
returned to England with William of Orange, re- 
sumed possession of his estate, and became a member 
of the convention for settling the new government in 
Scotland. In 1098 he printed A Discourse on Go- 
vernment in Relation to Militias; and also, Two 
Discourses Concerning the Affairs of Sootland. In 
1703 he opposed a vote of supply until * the house 
should consider what was necessary to secure the 
religion and liberties of the nation on the death of 
the queen’ (Anne), and carried various limitations of 
the prerogative, forming part of the Act of Seourity 
rendered nugatory by the Scottish union, which he 
vehemently opposed. He died in London in 1718. 
His tracts and some of his speeches are published in 
one volume, octavo, entitled The Political Works of 
Andrew Fletcher, Esq, (London, 1737). 
FLETCHER, John. See Beaumont and Fletcher. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS. Nothing whatever is known 
of the origin or true nature of this heraldic emblem. 
According to some it represents the flower from which 
it takes its name, either the white lily of the garden 
or the irip; according to others it represents the 
offensive part of a halberd, according to others a bee 
or a toad. What is known about it amounts simply 
to this, that the flower bearing this name has been 
recognized at all times and among all peoples as a 
symbol of greatness and sovereignty, ana that from 
the throne it passed to the nobility, and from them 
to still lower ranks. The fleurs-de-lis, in the form 
in which they are used at the present day ob a blazon 
in heraldry, are much older than the Bourbons, and 
they have never been exclusively tH& emblem of that 
house. Some of the great families of France (most 
of whom are now extinct) bore them on their shields 
from the very commencement of the practice of bla- 
zoning, and a large number of families in Germany, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Low Countries, and other 
parts of Europe, can be shown to have borne the 
fleurs-de-lis on their coats of arms from the twelfth 
or the thirteenth century, that is, from the time when 
the language of heraldry came into use. The great 
popularity of this emblem in France dates from the 
thirteenth century. The royal coat of arms of France 
consisted of three golden lilies on a blue ground, with 
the device, 'Lilia neque nent neque laborant.’ The 
shield of France was anciently, in heraldic language, 
aimA de flenre-dc-he, that is, bore this emblem scat- 
tered over the shield. It is commonly believed that 
it was Charles V. (1304-80) who reduced the cum- 
ber to three; but this is disproved by the fact that 
two seals have been preserved, the one belonging to 
Philip the Fair (1285-1814), the other belonging to 
Philip of Valois (1328-50), both of which bear three 
fleurs-de-lis; and the town library of Rouen contains 
a collection of charts relating to tee celebrated abbey 
of Savigny, to one of which, bearing the date 1212, a 
seal is attached, which is still in a state of perfect 
preservation, representing three fleurs-de-lis exactly 
to those used on tee shield of France. Hence 
it appears that tee use of this emblem in a triple 
form is much more ancient than i^psually thought 

FLEURUS, a town in Belgium, in the provlnoe 
of Hainaut, 7 miles north-east of Charleroi It he* 
manufactures of ooaree woollens and flax, with some 
tanneries and salt-works, and a trade in agricultural 
produoe. In the vicinity, in Aug. 1622, the Span- 
iards under Gonzales defeated the army c ommand ed 
by Ernst von Manafeld; July 1, 1690, tee French 
under Marshal Luxembourg defeated the Genoana 
under Prince Waldeok; and June 26, 17 94, th e 
French republican forces under Marahal J cardan 
defeated the Austrian army. The battle of Iignj* 
also, is sometimes known as the battle of Fl«uroa» 
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Ligny being only about 2 miles from Fleurus. Pop. 
(1900), 6914. 

FLEURY, Andr* Hhboule de, cardinal and 
prime minister of Louis XV., was bom at Lod^ve, 
m Lang uedoc, June 22, 1068, and pursued his studies 
at first in the college of the Jesuits, at Clermont, 
whence he was removed to the College d’Haroourt | 
at Paris, in order to study philosophy. He was then 
made canon of Montpelier and doctor of the Sor- 
bonne At court he won general favour by his 
pleasing person and fine understanding; became al- 
moner of the queen and afterwards of the king. In 
1 098 Louis XlV. gave him the bishopric of Frdjua, 
and shortly before his death appointed him instruc- 
tor to Louis XV. In the troubled times of the re- 
gency he knew how to retain the favour of the Duke 
of Orleans, by asking for no favours, and keeping 
clear of all intrigues. In 1717 he was admitted a 
member of the French Academy. After the death 
of the regent in 1728 he proposed the Due de Bour- 
bon as first minister, but in 1726 he overturned the 
government which he had himself set up, and from 
that date kept the direction of affairs in his own 
hands. In the same year he was made a cardinal. 
His ministry was a highly prosperous one. The war 
which he began in 1783 against Charles VI. and the 
German Empire, on account of the election to the 
crown of Poland, he ended with glory By the peace 
of 1736 he added Lorraine to France. On the other 
band, the war of the Austrian Succession was un- 
fortunate for the French. Fleury died before its 
termination, at Issy, near Paris, January 29, 1743. 

FLEURY, Claude, bom at Pans, December 6, 
1640, was educated in the Jesuit College at Cler- 
mont, and after beginning to practise &b a lawyer, 
resolved to take orders In 1672 he ltecame the 
tutor of the young princes of Conti, who were brought 
up along with the dauphin. He was afterwards 
employed by Louis XIV. to educate his natural son 
the Count of Vermandois, after whose death in 1683 
he had, under F^nelon, the second charge of the 
princes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berri, and was sp- 
linted abbot of the Cistertian monastery Loc-Dieu. 
After completing the'education of the princes he was 
rewarded by Louis XIV. with the priory of Argen- 
teuiL In 1696 he succeeded La Bruyfere as a mem- 
l>er of the French Academy. In consequence of his 
moderate views during the strife which raged be- 
tween the Molinists and J ansenists Louis XV. made 
him his confessor ; but this situation he resigned, in 
ooiuequence of his great age, a year before his death, 
which happened in 1723. He had procured admis- 
sion into the Academy in 1696 by several important 
works, among which the best known are his Histoire 
du Droit Fran9&is, Moeurs des Israriites, Moeurs 
des Chretiens, Institution au Droit eccl^siastique, 
Histoire eoolesiastique. 

FLINT, or Flintshire, a maritime county in 
North Wales, consisting of two separate portions, a 
larger and smaller, the former having the Dee on the 
asst, the Irish Sea on the north, and the county of 
Denbigh on the south and west; the Latter, which is 
distant 6 miles S.K. from the main portion, and sepa- 
rated from it Dy the county of Denbigh, has Che- 
shire on the v.s. and Shropshire on all other sides. 
Flintshire is the smallest county in Wales, but the 
most populous in proportion to its extent The larger 
portion is about £7 miles long, with an average 
oreadth of 7 or 8 miles; the smaller, 8 miles, by 
about 6 miles broad; area. 164,164 acres, or 256 
•quare miles. A range of hills of moderate elevation 
intersects the county lengthways s.w. to n.k. There 
are numerous well-watered and fertile valleys, in- 
chiding a portion of the celebrated Vale of Clwyd. 
The coast u in general low, end skirted by sends, in 


some places nearly 4 miles wide, which are dry at low 
water. Agriculture has made considerable advances 
in this county of late years, and the condition of the 
peasantry has muoh improved. Hie grabs priori- 
pally cultivated are oats and barley. About 80 per 
cent of the surfaoe is cultivated, fully half being in 
permanent pasture. The breed of cattle le small, out 
they are excellent milkers. Butter and cheese are 
also made to a considerable extent. The oounty 
is rich in minerals, particularly lead, the mines of 
which are the most productive in Britain. Coal also 
abounds, and copper is obtained in considerable 
quantities. Hie principal smelting works ars at 
Holywell and Mold. Manganese is also worked. 
Along the estuary for about 14 miles there is a com- 
plete line of works for coal, iron, copper, lead smelt- 
ing, chemicals, ship building, kc. Flint returns two 
members to the House of Commons— one for the 
county, and one for the county town of Flint and ite 
contributory boroughs. It is divided into five hun- 
dreds and thirty-seven civil parishes. The Chester 
and Holyhead Railway, which runs all along the 
coast, is the chief railway of the oounty. Pop. in 
1871, 76,312; in IR91, 77,277; in 1901, 81,725. 

FLINT, a parliamentary and munioipal borough, 
market town, and seaport, North Wales, in Flint* 
shire, on the s.w. shore of the estuary of tbs Dee, 18 
miles s.w. of Liverpool, at the foot of a steep hQL 
The houses are tolerably well built, and mostly of 
brick. It has a handsome parish church in the Gothic 
style, erected in 1848, and several dissenting chapels; 
and a substantial town ball and market-house. The 
county jail was formerly in Flint, but is now at 
Mold. In the vicinity aro extensive alkali works, 
m which the bulk of the population are employed, 
and there are also coal-mines. The only other in- 
dustty of importance fa the manufacture of paper. 
The shipping trade of the port is \ery small. A little 
N e of tne town, on the shore of the estuary, stands 
the ancient castle of Flint, an object of some histo- 
rical interest It was completed by Edward I., and 
was the prison of Richard II. It has remained in 
ruins since 1667. Flint is a station on the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway, which passes through th« 
town at a small elevation Hie town, with several 
other contributory boroughs, sends a member to Par- 
liament. Pop. in 1891, 6247; in 1901, 4624. 

FLINT, a variety of quartz which oocurs of all 
colours but generally yellowish and dark gray, com- 
monly in a compact amorphous body. It forms 
nodules or layora which are usually found in lime- 
stone. It consists of 98 silica 0*60 lime, 0*26 alumina, 
0*25 oxide of iron, and 1*0 loss. Some specimens also 
contain organic matter, and frequently inclose small 
quantities of pyrites and other minerals It scratches 
common quartz, but is rather brittle and has a fine con- 
ch oi dal fracture. It is translucent, with a lustre bo- 
tween that of glass and resin When heated it remains 
infusible, but becomes white and o[*que, and if, when 
red hot, it be plunged into water it falls to places, 
and can then be ground in a mill to an impalpable 
powder. When struck against a bard fbjeot, such 
as a piece of steel, small fragments, incandescent by 
the friction, fly off. This, before the use of ltfdfer 
matches, was the only means of striking a light, the 
sparks being made to fall upon tinder. The light 
from a stream of sparks produced by m ak ing a 
wheel strike on a piece of flint was em gnoyea In 
mines before the Davy -lamp was introduced. But 
its principal use, before the invention of percumkm 
caps, was for gun flints. The man u f act ur e cfgun- 
flinta was exceedingly simple, end a good workman 
could make 1000 a day. Hie whole art c onsi st ed k 
striking the stone repeatedly with a kind of ma i l ed 
and bringing off at each stroke a splinter sharp at om 
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endand thloker at the other. The splinters were 
afterwards shaped at pleasure by laying the line at 
whiph it was wished they should break upon a sharp 
instrument, and then giving it small blows with a 
mallet. This manufacture, which was once largely 
earrted on, is all but extinct Calcined and finely 
ground flint is largely employed instead of sand in 
the manufacture of glass, and especially of porcelain. 
When dissolved under pressure in caustic soda it 
forms silicate of sodium, which is used for artificial 
stone-making, for coating masonry with a coating 
Impervious to wet, and for silicious painting. See 
Qoabtz. 

FLINT IMPLEMENTS. Such have been found 
of a rude form in all parts of the world, cut into 
various shapes, to adapt them to the various purposes 
for which they were intended. A sufficient account 
of these will be found under the headings Celts and 
Elf-abbows. 

FLOATING BATTERIES. The most notable 
attempt to make use of floating batteries against 
maritime fortresses, till the time of the Crimean 
war, was during the siege of Gibraltar in 1782, 
when batteries of this description, invented by the 
Chevalier d’ Argon, were employed at first with con- 
siderable effect. On this occasion, however, they 
turned out in the end a complete failure, being de- 
stroyed by the red-hot shot which General Elliot 
(afterwards Lord Heathfield) directed against them 
from the fort. After this failure no more attention 
was paid to them until Napoleon III. suggested the 
use of floating batteries, protected by iron plates, in 
attacking the Russian fortresses in the Black Sea 
and the Baltic. The suggestion was actually carried 
out, and the floating batteries then constructed proved 
very effective in 185$ during the operations against 
Sveaborg (Aug. 9-10), and Kinburn (Oct. 17), as 
well as on subsequent occasions. These batteries 
were of a rectangular form, 174 feet in length, 46 in 
breadth, and 16£ in depth from the bottom of the 
hold to the deck, and they drew from 8 & to 9 feet of 
water. They were protected by iron plates from 3 
to 4 inches thick, and carried sixteen rifled cannon 
of the largest calibre. They were propelled by steam, 
and on account of their comparatively small draught 
of water, could generally be brought within easy 
range of the object of attack. Their armour was 
found to be a sufficient protection against the most 
powerful artillery that could then be brought to bear 
on them, but the immense improvements that have 
recently been made in the construction of rifled can- 
non have necessitated the use of much stronger 
armour than was at first used, and have led to the 
development of these batteries into the powerful 
iron-olads of the present day. 

FLOATING BREAKWATER. See Break- 
water. 

FLOATING DOCKS. See Docks. 

FLOATING ISLANDS. These are sometimes 
wen in lakes or at the mouths of rivers, and are now 
known to be nothing else than fragments of the land 
broken loose from the shore, held together by the 
interlacing roots of trees and other plants; or they 
are accumulations of drift-wood on which earthy 
matter has gathered sufficient to afford nourishment 
to plants. Such islands, It need hardly be said, are 
of no great size, and have usually a very fleeting 
existence. Loch Lomond, in Scotland, was onoe cele- 
brated for its floating island, but this has long ago 
settled down and become stationary. But perhaps 
the most celebrated of all are the floating gardens of 
MexLgo, called oAtnampcu, which are formed by art. 
Smtwy less remarkable are the artificial floating 
ialanmi of the marshy valley of Cashmere. These are 
sued for the cultivation pf cucumbers, melons, &c. 


FLOATING QUARTZ, a porous variety of 
quartz met with in Cornwall and near Paris, con- 
sisting of interlaced fibres forming a moss which 
floats in water by being buoyed up by the air it in- 
closes. It contains 98 per cent of silica and 2 of 
carbonate of calcium. 

FLODDEN, a village in Northumberland, about 

5 miles b.b. of Coldstream, near which was fought 
the celebrated battle in which James IV. of Scot- 
land was defeated by the Earl of Surrey (Sept 9, 
1513). See Scotland (Histoby of). 

FLOOR-CLOTH. The basis of floor-cloth is a 
strong, open canvas, woven of flax, with a sb'ght 
admixture of hemp. Owing to its great width, 

6 to 8 yards, it has to be woven in special looms. 
It is made in lengths of from 100 to 113 yards. 
A length of 60 to 1 00 feet is stretched in a frame, 
brushed with glue-size, and rubbed with pumice- 
stones. It then receives two or three foundation 
coats of paint on each side. This is a thick paint, 
commonly made of linseed-oil and ochre, and is laid 
on with a trowel. Each coat or. the front is smoothed 
with pumice stone. When this operation is completed 
the cloth is transferred to the printing-room, where 
the pattern is printed by blocks, as in calico-printing. 
There is a block for each colour. The raised part of 
the block, instead of being continuous, consists of 
congerieB of little points or teeth. The colours are 
found to lie more evenly when presented in this way 
than when applied by a smooth surface. 

FLORA, the Roman goddess of flowers and spring, 
whose worship was established at Rome in the ear- 
liest times. She is represented as a beautiful female, 
with a wreath of flowers on her hed& or in her left 
hand; in her right hand she generally holds a cornu- 
copia. Her temple at Rome was situated near the 
Circus Maximus, and her festival, the Floralia, was 
celebrated from April 28 to May 1 with much licen- 
tiousness. The later Romans identified Flora with 
the Greek goddess Chloris. In botany, Flora signi- 
fies the plants of a region collectively, as Fauna sig- 
nifies the animals. 

FLORAL GAMES. See Jeux Flobaux. 

FLOREAL (month of flowers), the eighth month 
in the calendar of the French revolution. It began 
April 20, and ended May 19. See Calendab. 

FLORENCE (in Italian, Firenze ), a province of 
the Kingdom of Italy, in that portion of it known as 
Tuscany ; area, about 2262 English square miles. The 
surface is beautifully diversihed by mountains, val- 
leys, and plains. On the north and north-east it is 
covered by the north Apennines, and on the east by 
the central Apennines and the Tuscan sub- Apennines. 
Inclosed by these mountains lies the beautiful val- 
ley of the Amo, watered by the river of that name, 
and opened into by numerous minor lateral valleys, 
each drained by its tributary streams. The climate 
is generally mild and healthy, and the soil very fer- 
tile, producing wheat, maize, beans, and all kinds of 
leguminous crops. The vine, olive, orange, citron, and 
fig thrive well in the low grounds ; while the moun- 
tainous districts afford excellent pasture, admirably 
adapted for the rearing of sheep* The minerals 
include mines of copper, lead, and mercury; and 

? Barries of marble, alabaster, and fine building stone, 
’op. (1898), 832,819. 

FLORENCE (Italian, Firenze ; in old Italian and 
in poetry, Fiorenza; ancient, FUrrentia Tuteorum), a 
dty of Italy, capital of the above province, 148 miles 
north-west from Rome, and 50 miles E.N.X. from Leg- 
horn. The city is beautifully situated, nearly sur- 
rounded by hills, those on the north being of con- 
siderable altitude. Populous suburbs lie beyond the 
line of the old walls, and the neighbouring heights are 
covered with villas. It is intersected by the Amo, 
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whioh divides it into two unequal porta, the larger 
being on its north bonk. The river varies here in 
width from about 100 to 150 yards, and is crossed 
by four bridges. One of these, the Ponte della 
Santa Trinith, is of marble, and remarkable for its 
lightness and eleganoe ; it is formed of three elliptic 
arches, and is adorned with statues. The Ponte 
Yecohio, reconstructed in 1862, consists of three 
arches, has a range of shops on each side of the 
roadway, and above a covered way that serves to 
oonnect the Pitti Palace with the Uffizi and the 
Palazzo Veochio. The oldest of the bridges, how- 
ever, is the Ponte Alle Grazie (1287). There are, 
besides, a suspension bridge, and an iron girder 
bridge. On either side of the Amo is a spacious 
quay, called the Lung’ Amo, a favourite promenade 
of the Florentines. To the west of the town lies 
the public park, called the Cascine, which is two 
miles long. The city was surrounded by old walls, 
which have now been almost entirely removed, with 
the exception of the gates. Among the modern 
improvements Is the construction of the carriage- 
way, called the Yiale dei Colli, on the left or south 
bank of the river, from the higher levels of which 
magnificent panoramic views of the city are ob- 
tained. The streets are generally narrow, but are 
clean, and well paved with thick flagstones, chiselled 
into grooves. Electric, steam, and horse tramways 
traverse the chief thoroughfares. The private dwell- 
ings are mostly handsome, and the palaces, of which 
there are many, are noble and impressive structures, 
though somewhat gloomy. Many of these mansions 
are magnificently fitted up, and contain extensive 
libraries, and valuable collections 'of works of art. 
The city contains numerous piazzas or squares, the 
most important of which, and the centre of public 
life, is the Piazza della Signoria, surrounded by im- 
portant buildings, and adorned with a marble foun- 
tain and a bronze statue of Cosmo I. In this piazza 
is situated the Palazzo Vecchio, originally the seat 
of the government of the republic, and subsequently 
the residence of Cosmo I. It is a grand but gloomy 
building, with a lofty machicolated tower, the whole 
possessing a very distinctive architectural character. 
The most remarkable building in Florence, and per- 
haps the most remarkable of the kind in Europe, is 
the Duomo, or cathedral of St. Maria del Fiore, 
erected 1204-1462, though the fagade was only com- 
pleted in 1887. It is situated in a spacious square 
near the centre of the city. The walls are of brick, 
and its whole exterior is cased with black and white 
marble, in alternate courses, while its floors are 
paved with the same material, of various colours. 
The Duomo, begun at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Arnolfo di Cambio, was continued by other 
successive architects, and practically completed in the 
fifteenth century by Brunelleschi, who erected its 
vast dome. The dome is one of the largest in the 
world. The campanile, or bell- tower, designed and 
begun by Giotto in 1334, is a square structure of great 
elegance, incased with marbles, in the style ot the 
cathedral, 292 feet high, and adorned with a number 
of reliefs representing the progress of civilization. 
Near the aathedral is the small octagonal church of 
St. John (San Giovanni), now used as the general 
baptistery, the three bronze gates of which, with 
figures in high relief, are celebrated as among the 
most beautiful works of the kind extant One of 
these is by Andrea Pisano, the two others by Ghi- 
berti ; the latter were said by Michael Angelo to be 
worthy of being the gates of paradise. None of the 
other churches exhibits any remarkable architectural 
excellence, though some possess fine cloisters. In 
many instances their internal decorations are impos- 
fofc and they contain many valuable works of art. 
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The church of Santa Crooe, the rioh front of whfeh 
Was completed in 1857-68, in light marble from the 
old design, is the burial-plaoe of many of the meet 
eminent Tuscans, and oon tains mooh fine sculptor* 
and many interesting tombs, amongst others those 
of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, Galileo, MaohiaveUi, 
and Alfieri. In the Piazza S. Crooe stands Dante's 
monument by Pazzd, inaugurated with great solem- 
nity on the six-hundredth anniversary of the birth Of 
the poet, 14th May, 1865. The proudest boaat of 
Florence, however, is its grand gallery, the Galleria 
degli Uffizi, near the Piazza della Signoria. It 
ocoupies the upper story of a fine building, oaUed 
the Palazzo degli Uffizi, erected by command of 
CoBmo I., after a design by Yasarf, and situated 
near the centre of the city. The prevailing order la 
the Italian or modern Dorio. In its form it consists 
of three sides of a lengthened parallelogram, resting 
on a noble loggia, the internal niches of wnloh are 
adorned with marble statues of celebrated Tuscans. 
In this gallery are contained specimens of painting 
and statuary by the greatest masters In these arte. 
In statuary, among numeroue antiques may be speci- 
fied the Venus de Medici, the Apollino, the Knife- 
grinder, the Dancing Fawn, the Wrestlers, and the 
group of Niobe and her Children ; and in painting 
there are works by Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto, 
Correggio, Guido, and numerous others of the first 
names in various schools. The Pitti P&laoe, situ- 
ated on a rising ground on the south side of the 
river, is an edihee almost unrivalled In Its simple 
grandeur. Built for Luca Pitti, the powerful op- 
ponent of the Medici, it is now a rdsidenoe of the 
King of Italy. It contains the highly renowned 
collection of pictures that beam its name, consisting 
of above 600 work*, many of them by the most cele- 
brated masters, and all in excellent preservation. 
Immediately behind the Palazzo Pitti are the Boboli 
gardens, aliout mile in circumference. They 
were first planned in 1560 by Tribolo, under Cosmo I. 
They are laid out in long embowered walks and 
open glades, adorned with magnificent laurels, cy- 
presses, yuccas. &c., and are enriched with terraces, 
statues, and vases, including four unfinished figures 
by Michael Angelo. The building commonly known 
as the Bargello, an imposing structure erected about 
1250 for the chief magistrate of the republic, and 
subsequently used as a prison, has latterly been 
restored, and is now open as a national musenm, 
illustrative of the history of Italian culture and 
art in medieval and modem times. The Laurent! an 
or Medicean Library, a long and lofty gallery, with 
beautiful windows of stained glass, contains upwards 
of 10,000 ancient MSB., equalled in importance by 
no collection except the Vatican. The National 
Library contains about 800,000 volumes and 8000 
MSS., and is the chief library of the city. It is in 
the same building as the Uffizi Gallery. There to 
a third library, called the Biblioteoa Maruoelliana, 
composed of a large and excellent collection of books, 
founded in 1703, by Abbot Francesco Marooellf. 
The Biblioteca IUocardiana is a fourth panic library. 
It was founded in the end of the sixteenth oen* iry 
by Riccardo Romolo RiccardL It oon tains 28,000 
volumes and 8800 MSS., more especially belonging 
to the literature of the middle ages. As already 
mentioned, the private librariesof Florence aj*e nume- 
rous and extensive. The charitable institutions are 
numerous and important, some of them manifesting, In 
a very remarkable manner, the wide and active bene- 
volence of the Italian character. Several of thee* 
institutions are of very ancient date ; one of them, 
called the Confratemitk della Miaerioordia, has been 
in existence for 500 yean. Schools, nod other literary 
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sad educational establishments, are also numerous. 
The most eminent of the literary societies is the 
Aeoademia Della Oruaoa, a society of Italian phi* 
lologists, who compiled the great dictionary of the 
Italian language, and have also published very correct 
editions of several Italian classics. We may also men* 
Hon the Aeoademia del Georgofili (an agricultural so- 
ciety), the Societh Promotrice della Belle Arti, which 
has annual exhibitions of painting and sculpture, and 
the Booieth FUarmonica. The Instituto di Studi 
Superiori possesses the ordinary university advan- 
tages; and confers various degrees. Among the scien- 
tific collections the museum of natural history is the 
richest, and possesses an admirable anatomical col- 
lection, chiefly of models in wax. There are also an 
observatory, a botanic garden, Ac. The manufactures 
of Florence have greatly fallen off, but still silkworms 
are reared, and woollens, silk, straw-hats, porcelain, 
mosaics, and pietra dura are manufactured, and like- 
wise numerous objects in the fine arts It has ample 
railway connection with the other cities of Italy. 
The charms of a residence at Florence are many. 
More powerful than the remembrance of its military 
glory, of its heroes in the middle ages, and the great 
council assembled here in 1478, is the reflection, 
that arts and sciences first revived here, and com- 
menced the regeneration of Europe. The moBt cele- 
brated names in Italian literature and art are of 
Florentine origin. Refinement, genius, and taste 
rendered the age of Lorenzo de’ Medici one of the 
most brilliant in history, and took root so deeply as 
to be still conspicuous in the city where he ruled. 
The language of even the lower people is pure and 
graceful, and full of delicacy and expression. Gene- 
rally speaking, the people are lively, polite, social, 
devout, and, like other Italians, fond of the theatre, 
but, in industiy and dexterity, surpassing most of 
them. 


Florence owes its origin to a colony of Homan 
soldiers sent thither by OctavianuB after the victory 
of Perugia, to whom he allotted part of the territory 
of the colony of Fiesole, established about 40 years 
before by Sylla. Little more is known of it under 
the empire, and hardly any remains exist of that 
period, except some relics of an amphitheatre and a 
few inscriptions. Christianity was established here 
in the third century, and early in the fourth a Bishop 
of Florence attended a council at Rome. In the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century the dty had risen 
into importance through the industry and enterprise 
of its inhabitants, who had now commercial estab- 
lishments in the Levant, France, and other parts, 
and had become money-changers, money-lenders, 
jewellers, and goldsmiths. In the latter end of the 
fourteenth century the wealthy family of the Albizzi 
became chief rulers in Florence. These again wore 
overthrown in 1484 by Cosmo de’ Medici, a popular 
citizen and princely merchant, who assumed the first 
plaoe in the state. On the fall of the republic in the 
sixteenth century a member of a lateral branch of 
the Medici, the line of Cosmo having become extinct, 
was placed by Charles V. as Duke of Florence. The 
ducal dynasty of Medici continued to rule till the 
year 1787, when, becoming extinct, they were suc- 
ceeded by Francis of Lorraine, afterwards emperor 
of Germany. From this period the history of Flo- 
renoe merges into that of Tuscany, until its amalga- 
mation with the Kingdom of Italy, From 1865 till 
1871 it held the dignity of capital of the kingdom, 
the seat of government being transferred to it from 
Turin. It then reoeived a considerable increase of 
population, and consequently a number of broad new 
strolls have been constructed on the site of the old 


fortifications, and of late years its precincts have 
been extended in every direction, affordirg the best 


proof of its prosperity. Amongst the illustrious men 
it has produced are Dante, Petrarch, Boooaooio, 
Guicciardini, Lorenzo de' Medici, Galileo, 

Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, An- 
drea del Sarto, Amerigo Vespucci, and others. Pop. 
(including suburbs), in 1001, 204,050. 

FLORENTINE WORK, a kind of mosaic work, 
consisting of precious stones and pieces of white sod 
ooloured marble, for which the Florentines were distin- 
guished, and which is still practised. It Is applied 
to jewelry and various ornamental articles, includ- 
ing table-tops. 

FLORES, or Florib. — 1. Endi or Mandfirti 
Floria, a large island of the Indian Archipelago, 
forms one of the chain of islands which extend east 
from Java; length, above 200 miles; breadth, about 
50 miles. It has a mountainous surface, with several 
volcanic peaks, one of which, Lobetobie, is 7200 feet 
high. Little is known of the interior. Sandal- wood, 
once abundant, has become scarce. Endd, near the 
middle of the south coast, is Baid to be the principal 
port, and to have safe anchorage for any number of 
ships. The passage between the east end of the 
island and those of Solor and Adenara is called 
Flores Strait; and the part of the Pacific north of 
the Flores chain and south of Celebes is called the 
Flores Sea. — 2. The most western island of the 
Azores, about 80 miles long by 9 miles broad, with 
a hilly surface, containing an extinct crater now 
converted into a lake. The chief products are 
wheat, pulse, and poultry, and great numbers of 
small cattle are reared. — 3 An island of the North 
Pacific, off the west coast of British America, oppo- 
site to Vancouver’s Island; lat 49°*t0' N.; Ion. 126° 
45' w.; length, north-weBt to south-east, 15 miles; 
breadth, from 2 miles to 6 miles. 

FLORIAN, Jean Pierre Claris de, a graceful 
French writer, was born in 1755 at the castle of 
Florian, not far from Sauve, in the Lower Cevennes. 
His predilection for Spanish literature was derived 
from his mother, Gilette de Salgues, a native of Cas- 
tile. The taste for the age of chivalry and its customs, 
which animates the romantic poetry of the Spaniards, 
is clearly to be recognized in his works. His earliest 
dramatic works were represented at a private theatre 
in the house of D’Argental, a friend of Voltaire, to 
one of whose nieces Florian was married. One of 
them, called Lcs deux Billets, is still a favourite 
At the same time he distinguished himself by his 
poem called Voltaire et le Serf du Mont Jura, and 
the eclogue of Boaz and Ruth. His iloge of Louis 
XII. was less successful. In 1788 he became a 
member of the French Academy. After the death 
of the Duke of Penthihvre he retired to Sceaux, in 
consequence of the decree banishing all nobles from 
Paris. While there, engaged in finishing bis poem 
Ephraim, he was arrested by the orders of the commit- 
tee of public safety. The fall of Robespierre B»ved 
him from the guillotine, and gave one of his friends 
an opportunity to obtain his liberation ; but his suffer- 
ings, and particularly the dreadful suspense which 
he had endured for a long time, had entirely exhausted 
him. He died soon after leaving the prison, at 
Sceaux, September 18th, 1794. As a poet Florian 
exercised his talents successfully in more than one 
department. Facility, grace, harmony, and a sensi- 
bility rare in the French character are the most 
striking characteristics of his works. In elevated 
subjects he is deficient in fire, strength, and colour- 
ing. His descriptions of manners are striking and 
faithful, particularly his pictures of pastoral life, m, 
for instance, in his favourite Estelle. As a writer of 
fables he ranks immediately after La Fontaine. 
Voltaire called him by the tender name of Ftorionet. 
which paints in a striking manner the species of 
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poetry to which the genius of Florian is adapted, 
£nd to which belong hie Galatee (imitated from 
Cervantes), Fables, Conte* en Vers. His principal 
proee tales are Estelle, Gonad ve de Cordoue, Numa 
Pompilius, and, among his dramatic work*, the 
above-mentioned Deux Billet*. Hi* Don Quichotte 
may be read as a French original, and is highly 
interesting, however little it may be esteemed by 
later translators of Cervantes’ masterpiece. 

FLORIDA, a peninsula and state in the United 
States of North America, having the states of Georgia 
and Alabama on the north ; the Gulf of Mexico on 
the : we*t; the Atlantic on the east; and the Gulf of 
Florida on the sonth; length, about 380 miles; 
average breadth, about 90 raileB; area, 58,680 square 
miles. The surface is in general level, rising little 
above the sea, especially in the southern parts, where 
it is almost one continued swamp or marsh. The 
northern portion ia more broken and elevated, but 
the whole coast is flat, and skirted by low, narrow 
islands of sand, which lie parallel to the mainland, 
and are separated from it by shallow unnavigable 
lagoons. In the south of the peninsula there is an 
extensive swamp known as the Everglades, which 
is overgrown with sub tropical plants. The princi- 
pal river is the Appftlachicola ; the next in import- 
ance are the St. John’s, Withlacochee, Kissimmee, 
Suwannee, and Chattahoochee. The entrance to 
most of the rivers has a bar that unfits them for 
the navigation of vessels drawing much water, but 
tnty are navigable by steamers and other vessels 
of light draught. There are a great many lakes 
throughout the peninsula, most of them being 
shallow. The largest is Okeechobee, now partly 
drained. Numerous islands are scattered along the 
whole coast, the most remarkable of which is a 
group called the Florida Keys, stretching out for 
more than 100 miles south and west of Cape Florida, 
and much dreaded by mariners There are also 
several spacious bayB and many good harbours; 
they are mostly on the west coast, and include 
Chatham Bay, Charlotte Harbour, Tampa Bay, 
and Wacasassa Bay on the peninsula, with the bays 
of Appalachee, St. Joseph, St. Andrew, Chacta- 
whatchee or St. Rosa, Pensacola, Ac., on the main- 
land. On the Atlantic coast the chief harbours are 
St. Augustine, the mouths of the St. John’s and St. 
Mary’s rivers, and Biscayne Bay. Key West, one 
of the islands, has an excellent harbour. Although 
there is comparatively little cultivable Boil in this 
oountry, what there is, especially that on the banka 
of the river*, is of remarkable fertility, and, aided 
by a favourable climate, produces tropical plants and 
fruits m great perfection ; cotton, olives, pumpkins, 
and melons also succeed well. The planting of 
orange groves has been carried on extensively in 
reoent time*, and oranges are now a specialty of 
Florida. Tobacco also is grown, and Bugar, maize, 
potatoes, oats, Ac., are the other principal pro- 
duction*. The pine barrens produce grass, on which 
immense numbers of cattle are reared. The pine 
forest* are of great extent, and the trees of extra- 
ordinary height and beauty. White cedar, cypress, 
and live-oak abound, the latter attaining great 
perfection. The cabbage -palm is also common. 
The climate in general is excellent, and the state is 
now much frequented as a winter health resort for 
invalids. Florida is not rich in mineral*, phosphate 
rock being the only one found in any quantity. 
The wild animals consist of wolves, wild cats, 
panthers, raccoons, opossums, and the common brown 
bear, . which is sometimes seen in the swamps. 
Rabbits and squirrels also abound. Birds are ex- 
ifstssely numerous and various, including vultures, 
hawks, turkeys, herons, cranes, oormorants, pelicans, 


egrets, paroquets, snipe, plovers, flamingoes, Ac. The 
a, rivers, and lakes swarm with Ash, including 
mullet, shad, bass, sheepsbead, sea-trout, pompanu, 
Ac., and sea-turtles and terrapins abou nd . The 
swamps and other inland waters aro infested with 
alligators. Snakes are numerous, but most of them 
are harmless. The manufactures of the oountry con- 
sist chiefly of cigars, palmetto fibre goods, ootton, 
coontie (a sort of flour), carriages, and wagons. 
Sponge fishing is extensively carried on. The princi- 
pal exports are cotton, sugar, oranges, and timber, 
chiefly live-oak, for the government navy -yards. 
Florida has recently made great advances in pros- 
perity ; and being now well supplied with numerous 
railways, towns are rapidly springing up. The ohief 
towns and seaports are Tallahassee, the oapital and 
seat of government; Key West, an important naval 
station; St Augustine, Jacksonville, and Pensaoola, 
also a naval station. Florida is divided into forty- 
five counties. It was discovered in 1497 by Sebastian 
Cabot, sailing under the English flag; explored in 
1512 and 1516 by Ponce de Leon, a Spanish adven- 
turer; and in 1539 overrun with an armed force by 
Hernando de Soto, governor of Cuba. About the 
middle of the sixteenth century some French Pro- 
testants sought a refuge from persecution in Florida, 
but their attempts to found a colony wore not for- 
tunate. They were attacked by the Spaniards, and 
in the contests which ensued, after alternate suc- 
cesses the latter were victorious. Florida was 
ceded to Great Britain by Spain in 1763 in ex- 
change for Cuba ; reconquered by the Spaniards in 
1781; and confirmed to them at the peace of 1783. 
It was ceded to the United States m '*819, and in 
1845 was admitted into the Union. In 1861 the 
greater part of the stati seceded from the Union, 
but was readmitted in 1868 after the subjugation 
of the Confederate States. Pop. in 1880, 269,493; 
in 1890, 391,422 ; in 1900, 528,542. 

FLORIDA BLANCA, Joskko MoSino, Count 
of, Spanish minister in the reign of Charles III., 
was bom at Hellin, in Murcia, in 1729; died at 
Seville on Nov. 20, 1808. He studied in the 
University of Salamanca, and soon rendered himself 
so conspicuous that he was intrusted with the 
important post of Spanish ambassador at Rome 
during the pontificate of Clement XIV. In that 
office he displayed great ability in several emer- 
gencies. He particularly distinguished himself by 
his activity in the abolition of the order of the 
Jesuits, and in the election of Pins VI. Charles 
III., finding himself obliged to dismiss Grimaldi, 
the minister of foreign affairs, desired him to 
nominate bis successor. Grimaldi recommended Mo- 
fiino, who at once acquired almost unlimited autho- 
rity in Spain. He introduced post-coaches, and caused 
the post-roads to be made practicable; directed his 
attention to the most important subjects of general 
police, particularly in the oapital; embellished Ma- 
drid, and was on every occasion the active friend of 
the arts and sciences. His attempt to secure the 
succession to the throne of Portugal In a Spanish 
prince proved abortive. His attack upon Algiers 
in 1777, and the siege of Gibraltar in 1782-83, ^ere 
unsuccessful ; but the reenlt of his co-operation with 
the English colonies of North America in securing 
their independence was more favourable to Spain. 
A short time before the death of King Charles III. 
(December 1788), he requested permission to retire, 
and presented to the king a justification of his minis- 
terial career. The king expressed himself satisfied 
with the latter, but refused to acoept his resignation. 
After the accession of Charles IV., however, bis one* 
mist, among whom was the Prince of Peaoe, suc- 
ceeded, in 1792, in effecting his disgrace. He was 
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imprisoned in the citadel of Pampeluna, but was 
soon restored to liberty and banished to his estates. 
He appeared once more upon the political stage in 
1808, whan he was president of the extraordinary 
Cortes. 

FLORIN Is sometimes used for a coin, and some- 
times for a money of account. The florin coin is of 
different values. The silver florins of Holland are 
worth about Is. 8 d. The British and Austrian florins 
are eaoh worth 2s. The English florin was first 
coined in 1849. There are now also double florins. 

FLORIS, Feans, a painter, whose family name 
was Vriendt, was bom at Antwerp in 1520. He 
was oalled by his contemporaries the Raphael of 
Flanders. He studied the art of painting under 
Lombard, at Lid^e. The pupil soon surpassed his 
master. After ms return to Antwerp Floris estab- 
lished a school for painters in that city. He after- 
wards went to Italy, where his taste, particularly in 
design, was improved by the study of the master- 
pieces of Michel Angelo; but he never equalled the 
grace and purity of form which distinguished the 
Florentine and Roman masters. His style was 
grand; but his colouring and his figures are re- 
proached with dryness and stiffness. After his re- 
turn to his native country he was engaged to execute 
Important pointings, and soon acquired a considerable 
fortune, which he squandered by his excesses. He 
boasted of being the boldest drinker of his time, and, 
to sustain his reputation, drank on the most extrava- 
gant wagers. His intemperance brought him to an 
early grave. Most of his works, and in particular 
his triumphal arches, made on the occasion of the 
entry of Charles Y. and Philip II. into Antwerp, 
and his Twelve Labours of Hercules, have often been 
engraved by skilful artists. His paintings are to be 
met with in Flanders, Holland, Spain, Paris, Vienna, 
and Dresden. He died at Antwerp in 1570. 

FLORTTS, AnnjEUB, a Roman historian, was pro- I 
bably a native of Spain or Gaul. He is variously 
styled in the MSS.; in some L. Annans Fiona, in 
others L. Julius Fiona , in others L. Anncetu Seneca , 
and in one simply L. Annans. He lived in the be- 
ginning of the second century after Christ, and wrote 
an abridgment (epitome) of Roman history in four 
books, from the foundation of the city to the first 
time of closing the Temple of Janus, in the reign 
of Augustus. His style is florid, and not sufficiently 
simple for history. Some are of opinion that the 
work of Florus belongs to the age of Augustus, but 
that it has come down to us with interpolations in 
facts and language. The best edition is that of 
Duker (Leyden, 1744); later ones are by Titze (1819) 
and Seebode (1821). 

FLOT0AM, Jetsam, and Ligan, in law. Flot- 
sam, atfioatsam, is when a ship is sunk or cast away, 
and the goods float on the sea. The goods belong 
to the crown, unless claimed by the owner within 
a year and a day. Jetsam is when a ship is in danger 
of being sunk, and in order to lighten the ship, 
and thereby attempt to bring her off, the goods are 
thrown overboard. Ligan is when the goods so cast 
Into the sea are so heavy that they sink to the bottom, 
and therefore the mariners fasten to them a buoy or 
oork, or such other thing as will not sink, to enable 
them to find them again. 

FLOUNDER, a common name for several fishes 
of the genus Pleuroneotes , type of the family Pleuro- 
neotid®, or flat-fishes, but usually applied to the 
Pkuronestes fetus. It is especially found in the 
northern seas, in the Atlantic, the German Ocean, and 
the Baltic, and being one of the few flat-fishes which 
are ieund in fresh water it abounds in the rivers of 
TEngUiul, Holland, Germany, and the north-west of 
France. Its length seldom exceeds 1 foot, and its 


greatest breadth is usually about one-third of be 
length. Its colour varies, according to the situation 
in which it is found, from dark to light brown, and 
it is always marked with spots of a darker colour. 
The fins are uniformly of a lighter oolour the 
body, but the spots are darker. The blind side of 
the fish has small black spots on a light yellow 
ground. This fish is known in Scotland by the 
name of fluke. See illustration at Ichthyology. 

FLOUR, the edible part of wheat, or any other 
grain, reduced to powder, and separated from the 
bran and the other coarser parts by sifting. See 
Mill. 

FLOUR, St., a town in France, in the department 
of Cantal, 83 miles east by north of Aunllac. It 
consists of the town proper, occupying a plateau with 
precipitous sides, and of a suburb oommunicating 
with it by a winding road out in the rock. It con- 
tains an ancient cathedral, a Jacobite oonvent, a 
Jesuits' college, Ac. The manufactures oonsist of 
leather, glue, copperware, lace, and pottery; and the 
trade is in groin and mules. Pop. 5218. 

FLOURENS, Marie Jean Pierre, a distinguished 
French physician and physiologist, bom at Maureil- 
han, in the department of H^rault, April 15, 1794 ; 
died at Montgeron, near Paris, December 6, 1867. 
When scarcely nineteen yeara old he took the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine at Montpellier, and 
shortly after proceeded to Paris, where he connected 
himself with the great leaders of science at that time, 
including Chaptal, Georges and Frederic Cuvier, 
Destutt de Tracy, Geoffroy Saint- Hilaire, and others, 
the first three of whom became his intimate friends. 
His first scientific writings, which wfbe distinguished 
by their perspicuous style and analytical precision, 
api>eared in 1819. In 1821 he delivered a course of 
lectures at the Atherueum on the physiological theory 
of sensation, and during the same period contributed 
to the Academy of Sciences a number of papers on 
subjects connected with the physiological structure 
of man and the lower animals, whioh excited a great 
amount of interest in scientific circles. He was also 
a contributor to the Revue encyclop4dique, and to 
the Dictionnaire classique de l’Histoire nature!!® of 
D’Orbigny. In 1828 he Was elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, m 1830 was appointed by G. 
Cuvier to fulfil the duties connected with the chair 
of comparative anatomy at the Jardin dee Plantes, 
and, after discharging these duties two years, was 
himself nominated to the professorship. In 1833 he 
succeeded Dulong as permanent secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1840 he was admitted a 
member of the French Academy. In 1887 he had 
been elected to the chamber of deputies by the 
arrondissement of B&ziers. He took his seat upon 
the left, but did not mix himself up with P*riy 
politics. In 1845 he received the rank of comman- 
der in the Legion of Honour, having been an offioer 
in the legion since 1887, and was at last August 
11, 1859, raised to the rank of grand-officer. In 
1846 he was created by Louis Philippe a peer of 
France, but he was deprived of this dignity by the 
revolution of 1848. Flourens combined with pro- 
found scientific knowledge great literary talent His 
works are very numerous, but the following may he 
mentioned particularly: — Recherches expenmentales 
sur les Propri^s et lea Fonctions du Systfeme ner* 
veux (Paris, 1824); Experiences sur le Syatfeme ner* 
veux (1825); Developpement des Os (1842); Ana- 
tomic de la Peau (1848); M£moiree d’ Anatomic et 
de Physiologie oompar^es (1844); Buff on (1844); D® 
1' Instinct et de l’lntelligenoe des Animanx (1841); 
De la Longdvite (1854) ; De la Vie et de l’lntelligem* 
(1858); (EuvTes de Buffan (1853-55); Des Maonsoriti 
de Buff on (1859); gloges Woriquea (1657). Tka 
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_ bJ the first to demonstrate experimentally that 
rt^Tmba tanoe of toe animal body undergoes a oon- 

FLOWER its nature and use. The flower is 
part of a plant which is destined to produce the 
seed. Its organs are of two kinds, namely, the floral 
envelopes, consisting of the protecting parts or leaves 
of the flower, and the essential organs. In a com- 
plete flower the floral envelopes are double, composed 
of two whorls or circles of leaves, alternating with 
each other; the outer series consisting commonly of 
green or greenish leaves named sepals, and together 
' fo rming the calyx; and the inner series, of leaf-like 
parts, usually of a delicate texture, and of some other 
colour than green, named petals, and together con- 
stituting the corolla. The term perianth is some- 
times applied to the floral envelopes taken together, but 
it is generally restricted to those flowers in which only 
one of the series is present, at least in appearance, 
as in toe lily, with its six petaloid sepals, and in the 
common marsh-marigold and anemone ; or in other 
instances where the limits of the calyx and the corolla 
are not easily distinguished. The essential organs 
of reproduction are the stamens or fertilizing organs; 
and the pistils, which receive the fertilizing influence 
and produce the Beads. The stamens and pistils form 
other two whorls or circles inside of the corolla and 
calyx, the whole four series being considered as leaves 
altered to Buit the particular functions performed by 
each circle, and all of them alternating with each 
other on the principle of alternation which regulates 
the succession of the true leaves upon the stem. 
When flowers become double, the stamens and pis- 
tils are more or less converted into petals; and a still 
more remarkable illustration of the leaf-character of 
the pistil occurs in the double-flowering cherry, in 
which that organ reverts to the form and colour of 
the true leaf. The end of the flower-stalk, or the 
short axis upon which the successive circles of sepals, 
petals, stamens, and pistils are placed, is named the 
receptacle or thalamus, which is greatly modified in 
different plants — the strawberry, for example, being 
a succulent receptacle, upon the surface of which are 
scattered the small fruits or achenes, resembling seeds ; 
and the fig being another form of succulent recep- 
tacle, in the hollow of which are contained the sta- 
mens and pistils. The numbers which commonly pre- 
vail in the partB of the flower are 2, 3, and 5, or their 
multiples. Thus, a flower with 5 sepals in the calyx 
has usually, alternating with them, 5 petals in the 
corolla; the number of stamens is 5, 10, or 20; and 5, 
or a multiple of that number, constitutes the parts 
of the pistil Flowers are said to be perfect when 
they are provided with both kinds of essential organs, 
namely, stamens and pistils; complete, when they 
have all the kinds of organs which any flower pos- 
sesses, namely, calyx and corolla, stamens and pistils; 
rogular, when all the parts of each set are alike in 
shape and size; and symmetrical, when they have an 
equal number of parts of each kind, or in each whorl 
<« organs, as in the case stated above. Flowers are 
called unsymmetrical when the different series of 
organs do mot agree in the number of their parts, of 
which a familiar illustration occurs in the larkspur. 
*“® law of symmetry is frequently interfered with 
by adhesion, abortion, or non-development of the 
P&t§ of a flower. Flowers are termed irregular 
when the different members of the same kind, as, for 
wuunplfij toe petals or the stamens, are unlike in size 
*nd farm, of which the monkshood and the violet fur- 
nish examples. Sometimes the corolla is abeent,and the 
flower, having only one envelope, is called monoohla- 
mydeoos. In other instances both calyx and corolla 
fog. Sometimes the stamens are in one 
r and toe pistils in another on the same plant, 


m 

which fa then named monoecious; or, in toe same 

r es, the stamens are produced by one plant and 
pistils by another, when the plant ts teemed 
dioecious. Such are the arrangements prevailing in 
the extensive division of plants called Flowering er 
Phanerogamous. In ferns, mosses, lichens, fun gi, 
seaweeds, &c., the reproductive organa are obscure, 
and the plants of this division are styled Flowsrleas, 
or Cryptogamous. See also Flowers (Colours ori 
FLO WEE-CLOCK fa a oontrivanoe for mitssur 
ing time by means of flowers. — Flowers, it is well 
known, open and shut according to the state el the 
atmosphere, or according to the length of the day. 
Some, however, open at certain hours of the day, as, 
for instance, early in the morning or in the evening, 
and thus afford the means of indicating the time. 
If, for instance, flowers are chosen whion regularly 
open one hour and then shut again, and others that 
open and shut the next hour are placed betide toe 
former, and so on until sunset, we have a timepiece 
of flowers, such as was constructed by Limueua. 
FLOWER-DE-LIS. See Fliub-di-Lib. 
FLOWERS, in chemistry, a term formerly applied 
to a variety of substances procured by sublimation 
in the form of slightly cohering powder; henoe in all 
old books we find mention made of the flowers of 
antimony, arsenic, zinc, and bismuth, which are the 
sublimed oxides of these metals in a more or lew 
pure Btate. We have also still in use, though not 
generally, the terms Jiowera of sulphur, of benzoin, Ac. 

FLOW ERS, Artificial. These are not a modem 
invention. Among the ancients the floral wreaths 
made by the Egyptians enjoyed ns great a reputation 
&Pj at the present day, do the products of Parisian 
art. The Romans, also, excelled in the art of imi- 
tating flowers in wax, and in this branch of the art 
attained a degree of perfection which has not been 
approached in modern times. The Egyptian artificial 
flowers were made of thm plates of horn stained in 
different colours, sometimes also of leaves of copper 
gilt or silvered over. Croesus, renowned for nfa 
wealth, gave to the victors in the games he celebrated 
at Rome crowns of artificial leaves made of gold and 
silver. In modern times the Italians were the first 
to acquire celebrity for the skill and taste they dis- 
played in this manufacture, but they are now far 
surpassed by English and French manufacturers, but 
more especially by the latter. The perfection which 
this art has now reached fa truly marvellous. From 
the opening bud to the fully expanded flowers all 
parts of a plant can now be imitated with the most 
admirable fidelity. 

The first artificial flowers made in modem times 
in civilized countries were manufactured out of dl- 
versly coloured ribbons, which were twisted together 
and attached to small pieces of wire. But these first 
attempts, although they bore more or less resemblance 
to what they were intended to represent, were only 
rude copies. In course of time feathers were substi- 
tuted for ribbons, a material much more elegant than 
that previously in use, but one to which it was not 
so easy to give the requisite shades of colour. The 
plumage of the birds of South America is admirably 
adapted for being used by the manufacturer of ui II- 
ficial flowers, on account of the brilliancy and per- 
manence of their tints; and the natives of that 

a uarter of the globe have long practised with Cuooaas 
tie art of making flowers with feathers, The fine 
down which is obtained under the wings of young 
pigeons is specially esteemed for this branch of the 
Industry. The Zoological Gardens in Esganf a PsHt . 
London, contain a magnificent collection of s rtinri sl 
flowers rnmAei out of the feathers of hnmming-hMi 
In Italy the ooooons of silkworms are frequently 
used for the purp ose, as these take on a b rilli a nt 
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colour «nd have a velvety appeavanoe. Among the 
other material* used in this manufacture are cambric, 
madia, Batin, velvet, and other woven fabrics, blown 
glass, mother of pearl, brass, &o., besides the various 
vegetable and mineral colouring matters. In South 
America artificial flowers are even composed of the 
wing-cases and other parts of some brilliant speci- 
mens of beetles. In former times, in the height of the 
fashionable rage for poroelain, flowers of all kinds 
were made of that substanoe, and the odour of the 
real flowers waa imitated by means of perfumes. 

FLOWERS, Colours of. The oolours of flowers 
have been arranged in two series, the blue and the 
yellow, in both of which red and white are found, 
green being produced by a mixture of the two. It 
has been estimated that in an average collection of 
1000 plants about 284 have white flowers, 226 yellow, 
220 red, 141 blue, 73 violet, 86 green, 12 orange, 
4 brown, and 2 black. White flowers are more gener 
ally odoriferous than those of other colours, and their 
odours are almost always agreeable. Red flowers, 
though less numerous than yellow ones, are more 
often sweet- Bmelling. The tints are due to fluid or 
viaoous matters contained in superficial cells, and 
can be separated in certain cases by solution in 
water, and in others by solution in alcohol and ether. 
Attempts have been made to refer the colouring 
matters to one or two principles, which have been 
described under the names of xanthin, xanthein, 
anthoxanthin, and cyanin and anthocyan. These 
bodies, however, are very ill defined, and are, in all 
probability, mixtures, even supposing that when 
obtained from different sources they are essentially 
the same. The chief difficulty is to obtain the col- 
ouring matters in sufficient quantity for investiga 
tion, and then to separate them accurately from each 
other, which, as they are amorphous uncrystallizable 
bodies, is not easy to accomplish satisfactorily. Of 
the colouring matters from flowers, one of the most 
Individualized is the yellow body got from Baffron. 
See Crooin and Saffron. 

FLOWERS, Language of. In the youthful and 
imaginative period of nations, flowers, as well as 
oolours and other objects of sense, often have par- 
ticular symbolical significations attached to them. 
In Asia, where the imagination is livelier than in 
Europe, and where the art of writing is not generally 
practised, the language of flowers has acquired a 
very distinct character. The seclusion of women in 
the East, and their ignorance of writing, together 
with their lively imagination, which personifies every 
object, must be considered as the chief causes of the 
invention of this language. The language of flowers 
is, of course, arbitrary, and a bouquet which a Per- 
sian girl would understand would be unintelligible 
to an Egyptian inmate of the harem. The oharm of 
novelty has sometimes attracted attention in the 
West to this tender language, and dictionaries have 
been composed to explain its mysteries. But the 
European raoes are too much matter-of-faot people 
to find pleasure in the habitual use of these emblems, 
which are, moreover, inoapable of expressing the 
oomplioated ideas arising in intellectual society. 
FLOWERS OF ANTIMONY. See Antimony. 
FLOWERS OF SULPHUR. See Sulphur. 

FLOW OF LIQUIDS. See the article HY- 
DRAULICS. 

FLUDD, Robert, English physician and Rosl- 
crucian, was born in Kent in 1674, his father being 
Sir Thomas Fludd. He was educated at St John’s 
College, Oxford, where he graduated as M.A. in 
1598, and he afterwards travelled on the Continent 
in order to prosecute the study of medicine. In 
1605 he graduated as M.D. from Christ Church, 
Oxford, and four yean later he became a fellow of 


the College of Pbysioians. He Is ohiefly remembered 
as a religious mystic of somewhat pantheistic views 
and as a champion of the Order of the Rosy Cross. 
Kepler and Gassendi were among those who wrote 
against his peculiar opinions. Among his works, 
whioh appeared under various pseudonyms, are* 
Tractatus Apologeticus integritatem Booietatis de 
Rosea Cruoe defendens (1617); Tractatus Theologico- 
Philosophicus (1617); Monochordon Mundi Sympho- 
n locum (1622); Philosophia Sacra (1626); Medioina 
Catholica (1629-31); &c. In 1638 his workB were 
colleoted in six volumes. 

FLUELLITE, a rare mineral found in small trun- 
cated rhombic octahedrons in Cornwall. It is white 
vitreous, and transparent, and is said to be a fluoride 
of aluminium. 

FLUENT, in fluxions, the flowing quantity, or 
that whioh is continually increasing or decreasing, 
whether line, surface, solid, &c. See Calculus. 

FLUID. A perfect fluid is defined to be a body 
which is inoapable of resisting change of shape. Com 
monly the name is applied to a body in the liquid or 
gaseous condition ; in either of which states its parts 
possess great mobility among themselves. A perfect 
fluid is an unrealizable conception. All the fluids 
that we possess — both liquid, however mobile, and 
gases — do offer finite resistance to changes of shape, 
if those changes are made rapidly. It is found, how. 
ever, that they do not offer any permanent resistance 
to change of shape : and this is the case even with 
bodies that are commonly called semifluid* , if the 
ohauge is made Blowly enough. Such a body as 
treacle, for example, if poured into a vessel and left 
to itself for a sufficiently long time/takes the shape 
of the vessel perfectly, and finally comes to rest with 
its surface perfectly level, or at least so nearly level 
that no teat that we can apply indicates any devia- 
tion whatever from perfect levelness. It may thuB 
be said that, as far as the Btatios of fluids is con 
cerned, the fluids that we meet with in nature may 
be considered as perfect : the motion of ordinary 
fluids, on the other hand, differs widely, in many 
cases, from the motion of the imaginary perfect fluid 
Viscosity of fluids is the name given to the internal 
molecular friction which causes finite resistance in a 
moving fluid. For information on various questions 
relating to fluids, see Liquid, Gas, Vapour, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Viscosity, &c. 

FLUID, Electric. See Electricity. 

FLUKE, or Fluke-worm, the popular name of 
various species of flat-worms belonging to the order 
Trematoda, especially to the family Distomatidee 
They are all internal parasites with a complicated 
metamorphosis, during the progress of which they 
infest different animals. The most important species 
is the liver-fluke ( Distoma or Distomum hepaticum), 
which produces the liver- rot in sheep. The mature 
animal is about an inoh long and half an inch broad, 
has a flat body somewhat thiokened before, and is 
furnished with suckers and spines. The eggs, of which 
enormouB numbers are produced at one time, develop 
in water into larvae swimming freely by means of 
cilia. Some of these larva penetrate the bodies of 
individuals of a kind of snail, and become tporocytl* 
or oval cells, in each of whioh is developed an organ- 
ism known as Redia, The Redia lives for a time m 
the snail, and then produces a tadpole-like Cercaria. 
This in turn swims for a time, and then settles on 
grasses or aquatic plants. If eaten by a sheep it 
penetrates to the bile-ducts and develops the mature 
ZHstoma again. This species is sometimes fqund in 
man. See Liver-fluke, Rot. 

FLUOCERINE and FLUOOERITE are two 
minerals found at Finbo, in Sweden. The former is 
a compound of oeric fluoride and oxide, has a yellow 
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oolonr and resinous lustre, and oocun massive. The 
latter Is oerio fluoride, and is found crystallized in 
hovs g™"* 1 prisms of a dark red or yellow colour. 

IXUOR, Fluor-spar, or Derbyshire Spar. The 
oystals of this mineral all belong to the monometric 
system, the cube and octahedron occurring oommonly, 
Mid a number of intermediate forms being also 
known. The crystals vary in size; sometimes they 
are very minute, at others they are several inches in 
diameter, and cubical crystals a foot through have 
been met with. Besides occurring in crystals, it 
forms also columnar and fine grained masses. The 
-fracture is conchoidal and splintery; luBtre, vitreous; 
colour, white, though not very common, and seldom 
pure; more generally wine-yellow or violet- blue. 
Among its brightest colours are emerald and pista- 
chio-green, sky-blue, rose-red, and crimson-red. "Very 
dark blue colours, bordering on black, and probably 
due to foreign admixtures, sometimes occur. Some- 
times different shadeB of colour are disposed in coats 
parallel to the faces of the cube, or symmetrically 
distributed along the edges or solid angles of crys- 
tals. Translucent as well as transparent; brittle; 
hardneRB, between apatite and arragonite, and ca- 
pable of being scratched with ease by the knife; spe- 
cific gravity, 3*14. Fluor is com;>osed of 61 "3 of cal- 
cium and 48*7 of fluorine, and its formula is CaF a . 
Specimens of fluor-spar, however, sometimes contain 
small quantities of chlorine, sulphate of barium, 
phosphate of calcium, and fluid matter. Before the 
blowpipe it decrepitates and becomes phosphoies- 
cent, but loses its colour, and melts at last into an 
opaque globule. It phosphoresces likewise if thrown 
upon ignited charcoal or heated iron The light 
emitted is generally purple, though some varieties 
afford bright green colours, and, in consequence, 
have received the name of chlorophane or pyrosma- 
ragdus. A variety of this latter kind, from Ecater- 
ineburg, in Russia, phosphoresces simply from the 
warmth of the hand. If fluor be exposed to too high 
a temperature it loses the property of again showing 
this phenomenon. Sulphuric acid decomposes the 
powder of the mineral ; hydro-fluoric acid is disen- 
gaged in a gaseous state, and corrodes glass. Several 
varieties, particularly the sky-blue and rose-coloured 
ones, lose their colour on exposure to the light. 
Fluor is not unfrequently found in bedB, as at Alston 
Moor and Castleton, in England; more generally, 
however, it occurs in veins in argillaceous schiBt and 
secondary limestone, accompanied by galena, blende, 
calcareous and pearl spars, heavy Bpar, quartz, bitu- 
men and clay, as at several places in Cumberland 
and Durham, of the same country. It is also found 
in primitive rocks accompanying tin ore, mica, apa- 
tite and quartz, as at Zinnwald, in Bohemia. The 
most remarkable deposit of fluor in America, hither- 
to discovered, is along the country Bouth-west from 
Cave Rock, on the Ohio, for 30 miles, in Gallatin 
county, Illinois, where it exists in an alluvial situa- 
tion, or in veins traversing a compact limestone. Its 
oyrtals are often large, and various in their colours : 
the prevailing tint, however, is a dark purple, ap- 
proaching black, which is owing to the interfusion of 
bituminous matter, as is apparent from the odour 
when the crystals are broken. The chlorophane 
variety exists very plentifully at New Stratford, 
Connecticut, where it is accompanied by topaz and 
m *gn*tie pyrites. The uses of fluor are numerous 
and important It Is employed as a flux in the re- 
duction of various ores, from which circumstance the 
■ a m t /nor has been derived. When employed in 
meta llurgy it not only assists the fusibility of the 
rafractosy mineral matter, but it has also been em- 
for the removal of silica and titanic add. 
Unornpar ftp the source of all the hydrofluoric add 


used in the arts for itfhfag upon glass, and jkq. 
perty of the mineral was fist^wn two hundred yaars 
ago. The add evolved by the action of sulpnurio 
add was afterwards repeatedly but tike 

first investigation of importance was that by 
in 1771. He, however, got the add rftntunlniihil 
with fluoride of and it was not till 

time after that pure hydrofluoric add waa pro- 
duced. (See Fluorine.) Formerly the finest speci- 
mens of fluor-spar were cut and worn as gems; bat 
their inferiority in point of hardness has brought 
them into disuse. It still continues, however, when 
obtained in masses of sufficient dimensi ons, to be 
wrought into ornamental objects such as vanes, basins, 
obelisks, Ac. This manufacture is confined to Der- 
byshire, no other part of the world affording fluor 
sufficiently firm and tenacious for the purpose, and 
at the same time possessed of Buch fine colours. The 
work is performed on a lathe turned by water, the 
foot-lathe being much more liable to produce frac- 
tures in the piece worked, by its want of steadiness. 
The tool employed at first is & piece of the best 
stoel ; after which a coarse stone is applied with 
water, bo long as the smoothness is improved by those 
moans; then the finer gritstone, pumice, Ac.; till, 
finally, the article becomes sufficiently smooth to 
receive emery, with which the operation is completed. 
The crevices which frequently occur in the masses of 
fluor are sometimes concealed by the introduction of 
galena; and as this sul*tauce is often naturally found 
with the fluor, it becomes difficult to detect the fraud. 
In Belling the articles, also, it is a frequent praotioe 
to moisten them with water, under the pretence of 
removing dust, which is done to bring uut the colours 
otherwise invisible, and which, of courso, disappear 
as soon as the objects become thoroughly dry. 

FLUORESCENCE, the name given by Stokes 
to the apjiearanco presented when rays of high re- 
frangibility are allowed to full on acid solution of sul- 
phate of quinine and on some other bodies. The term 
epipalic dispersion was given to the same pheno- 
menon by Herschel, and internal dispersion by 
Brewster Sulphate of quinine, when dissolved in 
water wdth the help of a little sulphuric add, rival 
a solution clear and colourless by transmitted light; 
but on looking down into the liquid while it is held 
in a beam of sunlight, or on looking at it from vari- 
ous positions, the whole moss of the liquid appean 
suffused with a beautiful bluish cloud, which makes 
the liquid seem self-luminous. A solution of the 
bark of the horse-chestnut tree, and many other bodies, 
possess the same property ; and it may often be seen 
in the common paramn oil used for burning. Stokes 
showed that, a tube containing solution of sulphate 
of quinine being carried along the prismatio spectrum 
from the red end, 1 throughout nearly the whole of 
the visible spectrum the light passed through the 
tube se it would have done through so much water, 
but on arriving nearly at the violet extremity a 
ghost-like gleam of pale blue light shot right across 
the tube. On continuing to move the tube the blue 
light first increased in intensity, and afterwards died 
away. It did not, however, oease to appear until 
the tube bad been moved far beyond the violet V X- 
tremity of the spectrum visible on a screen.' When 
' * beam of sunlight is allowed to enter a d a rken ed 
room by a hole, and is received on a prism in 
such a way as to spread the visible spectntm over 
a length of several feet on a screen at we othe r 
end of the room, a very striking app eara n c e is pre- 
! sen ted if the tube is pieced in the dark parte f 
the spectrum, a foot or mors beyond the lest pent 
where light is distinguishable. Instantly a beautiful 
blue light is sees in a place where there was ab- 
solutely no light before. On examining the Hgti 
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that domes from the tuba when It is in the violet end 
of the speotrum with the help of the spectroscope, it 
is found to contain raja extending over a consider- 
able range of refrangibility within the visible spec- 
trum. It appears, thus, that light of high refrangi- 
bility falling on a fluorescent body has its refrangi- 
bility altered ; and there seems to be good reason for 
supposing that the light is first absorbed by the body, 
ana then given off again in its altered condition. 

FLUORINE (chemical symbol, F; atomic weight, 
19), a very widely distributed element, which was 
first isolated by Moissan in 1886. Its most abun- 
dant compound is calcic fluoride (CaF a ), which not 
only exists in the mineral kingdom as fluor-spar 
(whioh see), but forms an essential part of the bones 
and teeth of animals. Fluorine has also been de- 
tected in the blood, milk, and urine; in plants; in 
volcanio sublimates; in rocks; in coprolites and 
mineral phosphates ; and in a variety of minerals, 
such as cryolite, flnellite and fluocerite, yttrocerite, 
apatite, amblygonite, wagnerite, wavellite, ralston- 
ite, &c. The difficulty long experienced in isolating 
fluorine lay in the great chemical activity of the 
element, for as soon as it was liberated from one 
substance it combined with another, and attacked 
the material of which the apparatus was constructed. 
To avoid this difficulty vesBeh of gold and platinum, 
and of fluor-spar itself, have been used. Fluorine 
was ultimately isolated by decomposing hydrofluoric 
add by means of a galvanic current. To the pure 
hydrochloric add a little hydrogen potassium fluor- 
ide (KHF 9 ) was added for the purpose of improving 
its conducting power. It was then subjected, in 
an iridio-platinum U-tube, to the galvanic current 
with iridio-platinum electrodes. The gas which 
was obtained was greenish-yellow, of a disagreeable 
smell, and possessed of extreme chemical activity. 
Water is at once decomposed by it with the forma- 
tion of hydrofluoric acid and the liberation of oxygen, 
whioh becomes converted into ozone. Alcohol, ether, 
turpentine, and benzene take fire when brought into 
contact with it; cork is also burned, and glass is 
oorroded. It combines readily with hydrogen, even in 
the dark, and its affinity for potassium and carbon 
is greater than that of chlorine. Iodine, sulphur, 
arsenic, phosphorus, and boron all burn in fluorine ; 
and all the metals, with more or loss heating, burn 
in presence of the gas, forming fluorides. Fluorine 
is always detected by conversion into hydrofluoric 
aoid, and the subsequent action of this acid upon 
glass. 

Hydrqfluorio Aoid (HF), though its most im- 
portant property was known in the seventeenth 
century, was first obtained and studied by Scheele 
In 1771. As got by him it was contaminated 
by silicic fluoride; but other observers showed 
the souroe of the silioa, and the pure acid was 
ultimately analysed by Gay-Lussac and Thlnard, 
but Its analogy to hydrochloric acid was pointed out 
by Ampfere and Davy. The acid is prepared by 
decomposing a metallio fluoride with an acid, fluor- 
spar and sulphuric aoid being employed in praotioe. 
The decomposition is effected in a retort of lead or 
platinum, and the aoid whioh distils over 1 b collected 
in a leaden, platinum, or gutta-percha bottle. The 
add must not be allowed to come in contact with 
glass, porcelain, or other material containing silioa, 
otherwise silicic fluoride is formed. Prepared in this 
way it always contains water. When dry hydro- 
fluoric is wanted it is got by heating biflnoride of 
potassium (KHF|) in a platinum retort carefully 
luted, and connected with a platinum bottle or 
receiver. On beating to redness the aoid comes off and 
condenses In the bottle to a odourless, transparent, 
mobile liqnidt of specific gravity 0*98. It is exces- 


sively volatile, and escapes from a bottle containing 
it with considerable violenoe. It boils at 19*4* GT 
evolving a colourless gas, which fumes in the air* 
and is extremely deliquescent. The anhydrous acid 
does not aot on glass, but if water be present it is 
powerfully corrosive. Both aot upon the skin with 
virulenoe, and great care is necessary in dealing with 
them. Many experiments have been made with the 
dry acid as to its aotion on a great variety of sub- 
stances, the result being that when a change takes 
place at all it is of a violent kind, but that in other 
cases there is little or no effect. Thus, the metals, 
except potassium and sodium, do not decomposed) 
nor do the non-metallio elements, whereas different 
classes of salts act most powerfully. Organic matter 
is attacked at once ; it dissolves in alcohol, but ex- 
plodes with turpentine. As above said, it has an 
intense affinity for water, quite as great as that of 
sulphuric acid ; and the solution differs in Borne pro- 
perties from the absolute acid. It is still very de- 
structive to animal and vegetable tissues, and its 
vapour is irrespirable, and even mixed with the air 
is dangerous to inhale ; and it also reacts more in the 
usual manner with metals and metallic compounds, 
forming fluorides. It is most remarkable in this 
state for its tendency to react with silica to form 
silicic fluoride — a transparent, colourless gaB, decom- 
posed by water. Advantage is taken of this, its chief 
property, both in chemistry and the arts. Hydro- 
fluoric acid is used in chemistry to decompose and 
dissolve silicates and other refractory minerals which 
are not acted on by the ordinary acids, when it is de- 
sired to avoid fusion by alkalies or alkaline carbon- 
ates. The mineral reduced to an i&palpable powder 
is either digested in a platinum dish with successive 
portions of the acid, or the dish containing the pow- 
dered mineral moistened with water is placed on a 
stand in a larger leaden dish containing powdered 
fluor-spar and sulphuric acid, which is then closed 
completely with a leaden lid, and set in a warm place 
till the decomposition may be deemed complete. In 
the arts hydrofluoric acid is UBed, especially for etch- 
ing upon glass. The glass is covered with wax, the 
desired pattern is cut through the wax down to the 
glass, and the plate is then either treated with an 
aqueous solution of the acid, or of a fluoride and sul- 
phuric acid, or is exposed to the gas itself. After a 
sufficient length of time the excess of acid is removed, 
and the wax being dissolved away the pattern which 
has been etched becomes visible. "Various solutions 
are employed according to the character of the glass 
to be operated upon, and other circumstances. This 
use of fluor-spar is said to have been known in the 
seventeenth century to a German artist, Schwankard 
by name (who about 1670 discovered the corrosive 
action of the gas produced by heating fluor-spar with 
sulphuric acid), and it is the reaction by whioh fluor- 
ine is invariably detected. This and other com- 
pounds of fluorine have antiseptic properties. 

The fluorides are a large but not a very important 
class of salts. They are not bo soluble in water as 
the chlorides, but, on the other band, fluoride of silver 
Is readily soluble. The salts are prepared either by 
double decomposition or by dissolving a metallio 
compound or the metal itself in the aoid. Some 
metals, suob as copper, not affected by hydrochloric 
acid, are readily attacked by hydroflnorio acid, and 
this is particularly the case with the rarer elements 
tantalum, zirconium, &o. Fluorine, indeed, of which 
no oomponod with oxygen, nitrogen, chlorine (t), *»d 
perhaps other elements, is known, seems to jnske up 
for this want of affinity by an exoess of attraction to 
the rarer elements. With these it forms fluorides or 
oxyfluorides, and these compounds form with theslka- 
llne fluorides double salts, of whioh the boro-, rilioo-, 
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-tonno-, titano-, rfroo-, tantalo-, and niobio-fluo- 
ddaa and the molybdo-, tungsto-, and mobio-oxy- 
fluoridea are examples These oompounds are not 
without analogies among the chlorides, the platino- 
chloride of potassium, for example, closely resembling 
the silico-fluoride in constitution. Many of these 
double salts are isomorphous; but there are excep- 

ti °FLUSHING (Dutch, Vliasingen; French, Flea- 
tingue ), a flourishing seaport town in Holland, in the 
province of Zeeland, on the south coast of the island 
of Walcheren, at the mouth of the West Schelde, 
here between 2 and 3 miles broad, 60 miles s.w. 
Rotterdam, 38 miles w.n.w. Antwerp. It has long 
been a place of importance, but has few buildings or 
institutions of note. The town-house is a roomy, 
suitable edifioe; the exchange is a simple building, 
and near it is a statue, erected in 1841, of Admiral 
van Ruyter, born in Flushing in 1607. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly engaged in commerce, for the en- 
couragement of which much has been done in recent 
times by the construction of docks, &c. There are 
an outer harbour and two inner harbours or docks 
of large size, and deep enough for all Bea- going vessels, 
and a deep canal runs from these right across the 
island. Large passenger steamers ply daily between 
Flushing and the English port of Queenborough. The 
manufactures are of considerable importance. After 
the capture of Briel by the Confederates (the Gueux), 
in 1572, Flushing was the first town in Holland to 
raise the standard of freedom. From 1585 to 1616 
it was in the possession of the English, as security 
for part of a loan granted by the English govern- 
ment to the Dutch. Flushing has suffered several 
times from fire, water, and war, and in 1809 was 
bombarded by a British fleet, under Lord Chatham, 
composing the unfortunate Walcheren expedition. 
The beautiful town-house, built in 1594, several 
churches, and other important buildings, were then 
destroyed. Pop. (1894), 14,595. 

FLUTE, a portable musical instrument blown with 
the breath, and consisting of a tube furnished with 
a number of holes in it for the purpose of varying its 
sounds. The oldest form of the English flute was 
called fl&te A bcc, on account of the resemblance of 
its mouth-piece to the bill of a bird. It had seven 
holes which oould be stopped by the fingers, but it 
had no finger-keys. This was in use till about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when it gave 
•place to the German flute, an instrument which, in 
its best form, was 27 inches in length, consisted of 
four pieces fitting into one another, and had six 
finger-holes for the normal tones, and from six to 
twelve keys for the semitones, with a compass of 
nearly three octaves, counting from middle C up- 
wards, the higher octaves being obtained by overblow- 
ing. This form of the flute, though a great advance 
-on the fltite A bee , was, nevertheless, incapable of per- 
forming certain runs. The improvements made on 
this instrument, however, by Bohm, a German, act- 
ing in oonjunotion with Gordon, an Englishman, 
enable the player to perform music on any key, with 
nil the chromatic intervals. The chief improvement 
‘Consisted in the application of a system of keys, by 
which several holes could be stopped at one time, by 
•®n® movement of the finger. The flutes made by 
Bohm are now taken as the models by most makers 
in all countries. In modern flutes the number of 
varies. The materials of which flutes are made 
box, Ivory, ebony, silver, glass, and boit de arena • 
a kind of red ebony. The last is said to be the 
beet 

FLUTING* in architecture, channels or furrows 
*** p erpendicularly in the shafts of columns. It 
probable that this kind of ornament had some 


relation to the original type; perhaps the furrowed 
trunk might have suggested the idea, It is, how- 
ever, a beautiful ornament, which is applied with 
equal happiness to break the otherwise heavy taros 
of a Doric shaft, or to obviate an inconsistent plain- 
ness in the other orders. When the lower parts of 
the flutes of a column are filled with a oonvex bead, 
they are said to be cabled. 

FLUX, a substanoe or mixture added to assist the 
fusion of minerals. In the large way, limestone and 
fluor-spar are used as fluxes. In the smelting of iron 
great attention has to be paid to the fluxes, Decease 
on their character depends to some extent the com- 
plete separation of the metal To accomplish thie 
the flux must be Buch that it will combine with the 
earthy matter of the ore, and form a slag, which 
must neither be too refraotory nor fusible. Henoe 
if the ore abound in clay or sulphur, lime or lime- 
stone, and possibly Band, must be added; if in quarts 
lime and clay aie requisite, otherwise the quartz is 
slagged by combining with part of the iron, whH? is 
thus lost. Frequently oies are so selected that the 
earthy matters present may flux eaoh other, but this 
requires skill and experience. The fluxes made use 
of in assays or philosophical experiments consist 
usually of alkalies and alkaline salts, as borax, micro- 
cosmic salt, cyanide of potassium, common salt, 
which render the earthy mixtures fusible by convert- 
ing them into glass. Alkaline flaxes are either the 
crude flux, the white flux, or tb^4lack flux Crude 
flux is a mixture of nitre and tartar, which is put 
into the crucible with the mineral intended to be 
fused. The detonation of the nitre with the inflam- 
mable matter of the tartar is of service in some ope- 
rations, though generally it is attended with incon- 
venience, on account of Jhe swelling of the materials, 
which may throw them out of the vessel A modifi- 
cation of this is called Baumd’s flux. It consists of 
three parts of saltpetre, one of sulphur, and one of 
saw dust, and when this deflagrates sufficient heat is 
liberated to fuse a piece of silver. Morveau’i flux 
consists of 40 grains powdered glass free from 
lead, 5 grains of calcined borax, and 2& grains of 
powdered charcoal This aota both as a flux and as 
a reducing agent White flux is formed by project- 
ing equal parts of a mixture of nitre and tartar, by 
moderate portions at a time, into an ignited crucible. 
In the detonation which ensues the potassic tartrate 
is oxidized by the nitre into carbonate, which is the 
main constituent of the residue. Black flux differs 
from the preceding in (he proportion of its ingre- 
dients In this the tartar is in exoeas of the nitre, 
so that the combustion is incomplete, but the excess 
of tartar is decomposed, carbonaceous matter sepa- 
rates, and the mass thus acquires its black colour. 
It therefore acts both as a flux and as a reducing 
agent, and is used in the smelting of metallic ores 
on the small scale. Black flux is also prepsred by 
simply charring bitartrate of potassium; the salt fa 
converted into carbonate, and is obtained intimately 
mixed with the carbon, derived from the excess of 
tartaric acid. Soda flux is sodic oarbonatajproparsd 
by heating sodic aoetate in a close vessel Toe fluxee 
used in pottery are very various, and a re extin- 
guished by different names; but they almost all con- 
sist of litharge or red-lead, with sand or boradc add, 
sometimes singly, sometimes together. They are 
therefore essentially oolourlem glasses ue*d as ve- 
hicles for infusible colours. 

FLUXIONS. See Calculus. 

FLY, a term popularly used for mod dipterous In- 
sects, but more especially given to the very troublseome 
members of the genus Mutea. Doting the S omm er 
anH autumn much inconvenience is suffered from mro, 
which settle upon every light-coloured object. The 
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M P Wffl house-fly is an absolute cosmopolite, as 
these has been no past of the world yet visited 
whe*e it was unknown, and in some countries it 
epdeta In such quantities as to create a serious eviL 
It preys upon every description of animal and vege- 
table matter, always preferring such as is in a Btate 
of putrefacti on . Flieiare useful as agents in the re- 
moval of nuisances, which they effect gradually by 
their number*, The flesh-fly deposits its eggs upon 
animal matter in a state of incipient putrefaction. The 
larva or maggots, upon being hatched, devour the sub- 
stance in which they are placed, and assume the pupa 
state about the time their nourishment is exhausted. 
Flesh-flies (Sarcophaga) are gifted with an extraordi- 
nary sense of smell, by whidi they are enabled to 
discover the offensive objects upon which they de- 
light to feed at great distances. By this they are 
frequently attracted to flowers which have a disagree- 
able smell The small flies, which are so annoying 
to horses and cattle during the summer months, were 
also arranged by Linn feus in his great genus Musca , 
but now form a genus ( Stomoxys ), which differs 
from the true flies in having the mouth furnished 
with a peculiar proboscis, which, when at rest, is 
carried bent horizontally, but which, when about to 
sting, the insect places perpendicularly, and pierces 
the skin, immediately producing a very sharp and 
disagreeable sensation. The tzetze, so destructive 
to cattle in Africa, belongs to a nearly allied genus, 
Glossina. In the genus Tabanus the large black 
horse-fly is arranged, and into this genus also Beveral 
other species of flies are referable. Flies are observed 
to be very active previous to rain, and during its con- 
tinuance enter houses in great numbers, proving a 
source of great trouble and annoyance to the inmates 
in soiling books, paper, furniture, &c. A variety of 
methods have been recommended for their dispersion, 
few of which, however, are of much avail A mixture 
of molasses and water in a covered vessel, having a 
■mall opening cut in the top, is perhaps the beat. A 
solution of corrosive sublimate is also effectual, but 
its poisonous quality makeB it too dangerous to be 
carelessly exposed. 

FLY-CATCHER, The birds which constitute this 
class have given rise to great difficulties as to their 
scientific arrangement, no two authors agreeing in their 
ideas on the subject. They form the genus Muscicapa 
of Brisson and Linnaeus, with the exception of some 
of the larger species, known by the name of tyi ants , 
which the latter placed in his genus Lanius. In this he 
was followed by Gmelin and Latham, who augmented 
the genus by adding many species. Lacepfede divided 
them into three genera, according to the size of the 
birds, calling the largest Tyranni, the next Musti- 
vorce, and the smallest Muscicapa. Cuvier, in his 
last edition, forms three subgenera, under the names 
of Tyrannus, Muscipeta, and Muscicapa, though he 
also admits several genera and subgenera as apper- 
taining to this class. . Temminck divides this great 
genus Into two, Muscipeta, nearly resembling Cuvier’s 
subgenus of the same name, and Muscicapa. Lastly, 
Sclatetf restricts the Musdoapid® to a family of which 
the spotted flv-catoher (Muscicapa atricapula) is the 
type for one division, while to the other belong the blue 
fly-catcher (Mviagra asurta), the fantail (Bhipidura), 
and the paradise fly-catcher ( Tchitrea parodist), the 
Muscipeta of Cuvier. These birds are widely dis- 
tributed over the globe, abounding where insects are 
most numerous, and are of infinite use in destroying 
those numerous swazma of noxious insects, engendered 
by heat and moisture, which are continually on the 
wing. These, though weak and contemptible when 
individually considered, are formidable by their num- 
bers, devouring the whole produce of vegetation, 
inducing the ills of p — t P An Ae and 


famine. Fly -catchers perch on branches of trees, fo. 
whence they watch for insects, and take them on the 
wing with great quickness. See illustration at PL n. 
Ornithology. 

FLYING. The power of looomotion through the 
air is possessed by various animals in different de- 
grees. Birds, bats, and insects can raise themselves 
into the air and sustain themselves there at will. 
Squirrels, phal angers, some lizards, one of the tree- 
frogs, and flying-fish can move through the air in one 
direction for a short time. The wing of a bird or 
insect is an elastic flexible organ, with a thick ante- 
rior and a thin posterior margin; hence the wing 
does not act like a Bolid board, hut is thrown into a 
succession of curves. When a bird rises from the 
ground it leaps up with head stuck out and expanded 
tail, so that the body is in the position of a hoy’s 
kite when thrown up. The wings are Btrongly flap- 
ped, striking forwards and downwards, and the bird 
quickly ascends In continuous flight the body may 
be inclined, or, as is usual, horizontal : the direction 
of flight depends on the slope of the wings. If the bird 
flies level the wing Btrikes downwards and slightly 
forwards; if it wishes to rise, the stroke is more 
decidedly forwards; if to sink, downwards and back- 
ward. Pettigrew has shown, and Marey has adopted 
his view, that the wing describes a figure of 8 in its 
action, the margin being brought down so that the 
tip of the wing gives the last blow after the part 
next the trunk has ceased to strike; hence, standing 
in front of a bird, the wing would be divided into 
two, the upper surface of one half and the lower sur- 
face of the other being visible at the same time 
These portions are reversed when tffoe wing is drawn 
hack and towards the body, before beginning another 
stroke; but it will be observed that during retraction 
the wing is still sloped, so that the resemblance to 
a kite is maintained. Weight is necessary for flight, 
and in consequence it is found that the area of the 
wing diminishes as the weight of the bird increases; 
thus the gnat has eleven times the wing surface 
of the swallow, reducing both to the same weight. 
It is difficult to explain the sailing of the alhatrosB 
for long stretches without apparent motion of the 
wings. Probably the original impetus is maintained 
by the kite-like slope of the wing, and advantage 
may be taken of currents by a rotation of the wing 
at the shoulder, a movement invisible at any dis- 
tance. The air cavities in the body and bones of 
birds may contribute but are not essential to flight; 
the bat does not possess them; but, as in insects, the 
function of the extended air surface may be to aerate 
the blood more rapidly, and thus maintain the pro- 
longed muscular efforts needed. If the extinct Ptero- 
dactyles are excepted, all animals other than birds, 
bats, and insects, which move through the air, m 
squirrels, flying-dragons, Ac., do so as parachutes, 
going from higher to lower levels, but never rising, 
nor flying horizontally. The similarity of the move- 
ments in flying, swimming, and walking will be dis- 
cussed under Locomotion (Animal), which see. 

FLYING-BRIDGE, a kind of ferry in which the 
force of the current of a river is applied to propel 
the boat from the one side to the other. The follow* 
ing is the method by which this is accomplished: — 
A chain is attached at one end to a buoy fixed in the 
middle of the river, and at the other to a part of 
the boat in the line of the keel, and rather nearer 
the prow than the stern. By means of the helm the 
prow of the boat is made to point obliquely up the 
stream, in the direction of the opposite bank, and in 
such a manner that the keel ox the boat forms an 
obtuse angle with the chain connecting the boat with 
the buoy. In that position the foroe of the current, 
resolved in a direction at right angles to the oonne 
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of the river, fa sufficient to propel the boat to the 

r eite ride, In the line of an aro of a circle having 
buoy for iti oentre and the chain for ita radius. 
Ihfa of ferry fa often found to be very useful 
for purposes, as on military expeditions, 


kc. 


See 


FLYING- DRAGON, or Flying -lizard. 
Dragon. 

FLYING- FISH (Exocetus), a fish which is en- 
abled, by the vibration of its large pectoral fins, to 
leave the water when alarmed or pursued, and sus- 
tain itself for several seconds in the air. In tropical 
seas the flying-fish rise from the water in flocks, or, 
more properly, shoals, of many thousands at a time, 
when disturbed by the passing of a Bhip, or pursued 
by their inveterate foes, the dolphin and albicore. 
They spring from the crest of a wave, and, darting 
forward, plunge into another to wet the membrane 
of the fins, and in this manner continue their flights 
for several hundred yards, often pursued by marine 
birds in the element to which they are driven for 
protection against the tyrants of their own. In all the 
species belonging to the genus Exocetus , which is re- 
ferred to the Scomberesocidte or garfishes, the pectoral 
fins are veiy much developed, and the superior lobe of 
the caudal fin shorter; the head and body are invested 
with large soft scales, and the body has a ridge or 
carina extending longitudinally along each flank, which 
gives it somewhat of an angular appearance. Head, 
when viewed from the front, triangular; eyes very 
large; teeth minute, sometimes absent; bronchi osteg- 
ous rays ten; air-bladder very large. Flying-fish are 
inhabitants of every temperate sea, though abounding 
In the vicinity of the equator. In length they rarely 
exceed 13 inches, and are commonly found about 8. 
The flesh is pleasant, and much resembles that of 
the fresh-water gudgeon. Several species are de- 
scribed by naturalists, some of which have very long 
fleshy filaments depending from the lower jaw, the 
use of which is not known. The Exocetus volitans , 
or common flying-fiHh of the Atlantic, bears some 
resemblance to the E. exiliens , which is found in the 
Mediterranean, but differs in having small ventral 
fins inserted behind the centre of the body. The 
rapidity and force with which these fish move through 
the air by the aid of their pectoral fins are such, that, 
in ooming on board shij®, they are generally killed 
by the violence with which they strike, and in some 
cases the head fa fractured and beaten to pieces. 
Several species have appendages or filaments attached 
to the lower jaw, as we have observed above; but it 
fa noteworthy that these occur only in small indi- 
viduals, and the appendages are therefore perhaj* 
only possessed by the young of species which are 
destitute of barbels. Among these is the Erocetus ap- 
P endiculatuty a very rare species, few specimens of 
w hich exfa t in coll et tion s (PI. CTTI.-CTV. fig. 18). 
FLYTNG-LEMTJR, or Flying- pox. See Lemur. 
FLYING-SQUIRREL. See Squirrel. 
FLY- TRAP . See Dioksa Mubcipula. 

FLY-WHEEL, a heavy disc or hoop balanced on 
its axis of motion and at right angles to it, attached 
to machines to regulate their motions. The use of 
the fly-whpel may be illustrated by the case of the 
ordinary beam-engine, in which one end of the beam 
“attached to the piston-rod, and the other end to a 
Pod connecting it with a crank fixed to the axle of a 
ny-wheeL As the beam oscillates vertically on its 
®jnt» it fa dear that when the piston-rod fa at its 
nghest the crank must be at its lowest, and in a line 
wwb the rod connecting it with the one end of the 
In t h eee circumstances any force applied to 
P™ the nfafeon downwards would be resisted longi- 
tu dinall y oy the connecting-rod, and no motion would 
,,1> ®®^bet the momentum of the fly-wheel, resulting 


from the motion previously c ommuni ca t ed to it, 
carries the crank Deyondthfa position, and allows 
the piston again to be pushed dowTk gffeot 
the fly-wheel fa thus to equalise the motion of the 
whole engine. 

FO, the Chinese name of Buddha. See Buddha. 
FOCHABERS, a village^ in Sootland, in the 
county of Moray, on a height above the right bank 
of the Spey, 8 miles south-east of Elgin. At the 
east end of the village fa a fine building known as 
Milne’s Free School, built and partly supported by 
funds (amounting to £20,000) bequeathed by Alex- 
ander Mflbe, a native of the place, who made a large 
fortune as a merchant in New Orleans. The splen- 
did mansion of Gordon Castle (Duke of Richmond 
md Gordon) is in the vicinity. Pop. (1891), 1101. 

FOCUS, in optica, is a point wherein several rays 
concur or are collected after having undergone either 
refraction or reflection, llib point fa thus denomi- 
nated, because the rays being here brought toget v w 
and united, their joint effect fa sufficient to burn 
bodies exposed to their action; and hence tliis point 
is called the focus or burning- point. It mnst be 
observed, however, that the focus fa nett, strictly 
speaking, a point, for the rays are not accurately 
collected into one and the same place or point, owing 
to the different nature and refrangihility of the rays 
of light, to the imperfections in the figure of the Ions 
and other similar impediments. The fiKSRs, therefore, 
is a small circle, which Huyghed < has demonstrated 
to be one-eighth the thickness of the lens when it fa 
convex on both sides; that is, it cannot be less thm 
this, but in imjierfect glasses it exoeeds the above 
measure sometimes considerably. 

FCETUS, in anatomy, a term applied to the off- 
spring of the human subject, or of other mammals, 
during its residence in the womb. See Embryo. 

FOG. ITiere is a constant ascont of watery par- 
ticles from the surface of the earth, occasioned Dy the 
evajjoration from masses of water and moist bodies. 
Fart of the water which rises in vajiour is intimately 
united with the atmospheric air, which holds it in 
solution. This portion of aqueous matter is invisible 
and exists in the greatest quantity in very warm and 
serene weather. Thus, in the hot days of summer, 
any cold body (as a vessel filled with iced water) fa 
immediately covered with little globules of water, 
which are the vapour of the atmosphere precipitated. 
But when the air is saturated the watery partfafaa 
which continue to rise are no longer dissolved, but 
remain suspended in vesicular vapours, which form 
clouds (which see) when they rise to a great height, 
and fogB when they hover near the surface of the 
earth. Fogs are more frequent in those seasons of 
the year when there is a considerable difference of 
temperature in the different parts of the day; as, for 
instance, in autumn, when, in the wannest part of 
the day, the air is capable of holding a great quantity 
of aqueous matter in solution, which on cooling, 
towards evening, it is no longer capable of dissolving. 
In hot weather the air fa not so easily saturated, ana 
in cold weather the process of evaporation is very 
slow, so that in these cases fogs are less cammon. 
In low, moist places, and in confined places, as valliys, 
forests, bays, or lakes, surrounded by high la nd s, they 
are much more prevalent than in open countries or 
elevated spots, where they are quickly disposed by 
the winds. There is another atmospberusv pheno- 
menon, which has been called dry fogt. These seam 
to originate by the condensation, from non -saturated 
air, of moisture upon fine dust particles floating in the 
air, and this would account for the extremely donee 
fogs common in large towns. It fa also maintained 
that ordinary fogs arise through the condensation ol 
moisture upon fine invisible particles floating in the ate* 
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POGGIA, or Capixakata, a provinoe of Southern 
Italy, on the Adriatic, between the provinoeg of 
Gjunpobauo and Bari. It poetesses rich pastures. 
Alfcong its special products are wines, saffron, and 
fruits. The principal town is Foggia. Area, 2688 
square miles. Pod. ( 1898 ), 419 , 536 . 

FOGGIA, a walle<ty£own of South Italy, provinoe 
of Foggia or Capitanata, in the centre of the Apulian 
Plain,79 miles n.e. of Naples. It consists of regular 
and spacious streets, often lined with handsome man- 
sions, hi which the provincial nobility reside. Its 
principal edifices are a Gothic cathedral, several other 
churches and convents, a governor's palace, a custom- 
house, a theatre, a grammar and other schools. The' 
trade is chiefly in corn, for which immense granaries 
have been formed under the streets, and in wool, 
cattle, wine, and capers. The annual fair is very 
important. Pop. in 1901, 53,351. 

FOG-SIGNALS, signals given by means of sound 
to warn vessels of the neighbourhood of danger dur- 
ing fogs, when lights or other visible signals cannot 
be perceived. Various kinds of fog-signals are used, 
among which may be mentioned bells, drums, gongs, 
guns, compressed-air whistles, steam-whistles, and 
fog trumpets or horns. Gongs are not very powerful 
as signals, often failing to be heard at more than the 
distance of a quarter of a mile. Bells may be heard 
during fogs at a distance of from 1 to 3 miles. Guns 
have been heard as far as 10 mileB, with a light breeze 
blowing across the sound. One of the most powerful 
si gnals is the siren fog-horn, the Bound of which is 
produced by means of a disc perforated by radial 
slits made to rotate in front of a fixed disc exactly 
similar , while a long iron trumpet forms part of the 
apparatus. The disc is made to revolve rapidly, and 
when the slits are opposite each other openings are 
formed through which steam or compressed air is 
forced. This causes a sound of very great power, 
which the trumpet collects and compresses, and which 
under favourable circumstances is heard from 20 to 
80 miles out at sea. Fog-signals are sIbo used on 
railways during foggy weather. They consist of 
cases filled with detonating powder, which are laid 
on the rails and exploded by the engine when it 
oomes up to them. 

FOIL, a thin leaf of metal, placed under trans- 
parent substances, such as preciouB stones, foi the 
sake of improving their colour aud heightening their 
lustre, the light which passes through the transparent 
body being reflected by the metaL Foil, in fencing, 
a blunt sword, or one tipped with a button or cork, 
covered with leather 

FOIX, a town of France, capital of the depart- 
ment Arifcge, beautifully situated across the mouth 
of a valley, between lofty precipices, at the junction 
of the Axget with the Arifege, here crossed by a 
bridge. The most interesting objects are the old 
castle, a handsome parish church, the abbey of St. 
Volurien, the communal oollege, and barracks. The 
chief manufactures are articles in iron and steel, 
and the trade is in these, and in cattle, wool, leather, 
pitch, turpentine, Ac. Pop. (1891) 6177. 

FOIX, Gaston qjs. See Gaston. 

FOKIEN, a province of China, bounded N. by 
Che-ldang, n.w. and w. by Kiang-see, s. by Quantong, 
and 8.E. and a. by the China Sea ; area, 88,500 square 
miles. The coast is deeply indented by bays and 
studded with islands, including Amoy, Hai-tan, and 
others. The island of Formosa formerly belonged 
to the provinoe. The interior is generally moun- 
tainous; but by cultivating not only the plains and 
■lopes, but terracing the hillsides, often to their sum- 
mits, ths far greater part of the surface is turned to 
good account The higher mountains are oovered with 
trees, and the cultivated terraces sometimes number 


thirty to forty. The Min and its tributaries are the 
most important riven. The principal products are 
rice, wheat, barley, tea of superior quality, 
sugar, indigo, camphor, and tobaooo. The mineral 
include iron and alum, which, with porcelain, various 
tissues, and the above products, are the chief exports. 
The capital is Foo-choo-foo. Amoy and other impor- 
tant commercial towns are also included in the pro- 
vince. Pop. 25,790,556. 

FOKSCHAN I, a town of Roumania, in Moldavia, 
on the frontiera of Walachia, on the Milkov, 92 miles 
n.e. Bucharest. It has several Greek churches, 
also Homan Catholic and Armenian churches, two 
Jewish synagogues, a lyceum, Ac. There is a large 
trade, especially in grain. In 1789 it was devastated 
by the Russians, and, after being rebuilt; it was in 
1822 burned by the Turks. Pop. (1899), 23,783. 

FOLO-LAND (that is, /olfc-land), a name among 
the Anglo-Saxons for public land, in opposition 
to bdc-land (book-land), or land held by a charter 
or deed. Folc-land was the property of the people, 
and while it continued to be held by this tenure it 
could not be alienated It was sometimes, however, 
parcelled out for a term to individuals, on the expir- 
ation of which it reverted to the community. Its 
proprietors were liable to the charges of public works, 
hospitality, and other common duties of the district, 
from which boc-land was free. Folc-land might be 
held by freemen of any rank, but was not devisable 
by will, unless it was converted into boc-land, which 
could be done by the sovereign. Folc-land seems to 
have been assigned as a reward for military services 

FdLDVAR ( Duna ), a town of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, Hungary, county* Tolna, pleasantly 
situated, partly on the summit and partly on the 
side of a hill above the right bank of the Danube, 
17 mileB E.N.E of Siinontomya. Only some remains 
of its once strong fortifications now exist. It has a 
Roman Catholic and a Gieek Non-united church, a 
Franciscan monastery, high school, barracks, and a 
valuable sturgeon fishery. Pop. (1900), 12,117. 

FOLEY, John Henry, R.A., an eminent British 
Bculptor, was born at Dublin, 24th May, 1818. At 
the age of thirteen he became a student of the Dublin 
Royal Society of Art, where he obtained the first 
prizes in the schools for the study of the human form, 
animals, architecture, and modelling. In 1834 he 
went to Loudon to study sculpture in the Royal 
Academy. In 1839 he first appeared as an exhibitor 
in the Academy with models of Innocence and The 
Death of Abel In 1840 he produced Ino and Bac- 
chus, a marble group, which enhanced the reputation 
already made by his previous works. Among the 
works exhibited at the Academy or elsewhere in 
following years were Lear and Cordelia, and The 
Death of Lear (1841); Venus rescuing ./Eneas, and 
The Houseless Wanderer ( 1842 ); Prosper© relating 
his Adventures to Miranda ( 1843 ); A Youth at s 
Stream ( 1844 ); Contemplation ( 1845 ). He was one 
of three artists selected to execute statues for the 
new palace of Westminster, for which he prepared 
Hampden (1847) and Selden ( 1853 ). In 1848 he 
produced Innooence ; in 1849 The Mourner. . In 
1849 he became A.RA., and in 1851 he exhibited 
The Mother. He executed a monumental composi- 
tion for Milford Church, Hants, to the memory of 
Admiral Cornwallis and Captain Whitby, one of 
the figures of which, Grief, was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1852. In 1854 he exhibited Egeria 
s commission for the Mansion House by the corpora- 
tion of London. In 1856 he completed a bronze 

S ueetrian statue of Lord Hardinge for Calcutta. 

e received a requisition to execute a replic a of tha 
work for London, but funds fell short for the purpose 
In 1858 he modelled Caractaous for the Man ri n o 
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Home end the same year he wee elected R. A. For 
his diploma work he ■elected a subject from CJomus. 
Among his other works are Oliver Goldsmith, and 
Edmond Burke, for Dublin; Lord Clive, for Shrew* - 
buiy; Sir Charles Barry, and Lord Herbert, for the 
war-office ; Father Mathew, for Cork; Lord Elphin- 
■tone, and a Parsec dignitary, for Bombay; General 
Outram, for Waterloo Place, London; and Lord Clyde, 
for Glasgow. He also executed the group Asia, and 
the colossal statue of Prince Albert for the Albert 
Memorial. The labour and anxiety connected with 
this work, which had at first been intrusted to Baron 
Marochetti, affected the health of the sculptor, and 
after a short illness he died 27th August, 1874. 

FOLIGNO (ana Fulginium), a town of Italy, in 
the province of Perugia, 20 miles'H.E. of Perugia, in 
a beautiful vale winding among the Apennines, 40 
miles in length by about 10 in width, watered by the 
Clitumnus. The only public buildings worthy of 
notice are the cathedral and the Palazzo Communale. 
Manufactures — woollens, parchment, wax candles, 
soap, and playing cards; there are also silk-mills and 
tanneries, and it has some trade in cattle. It was 
anciently a place of some importance, being at the 
head of a confederacy of Umbrian cities. In 1439 
it was incorporated with the States of the Church 
by Cardinal Vitelleschi, on the extinction of the 
Friaci family. Pop. in 1881, 8753. 

FOLKESTONE, a seaport, England, county Kent, 
6 miles W. by b. of Dover, and 69 miles by rail s. E. 
of London, partly on the shore, but principally on a 
cliff overlooking the sea. It has suffered much 
from encroachments of the sea, which is said to have 
swept away four out of its five churches. The re- 
maining one, crowning the summit of the height, and 
surmounted by a tower rising from its centre, is 
the moBt conspicuous edifice. Other churches have 
been built in more recent times. There is a town-hall, 
a grammar-school, a technical Bchool, a free library, 
hospital, convalescent home, promenade pier, Ac. 
Folkestone was a Roman station, and under the 
Saxons rose to some importance. Its prosperity, 
which latterly declined, was revived by its being 
made a terminus of the South-Eastern Railway and 
a chief station for steamers to Boulogne. Its ship- 
ping trade and fisheries are of importance. It is 
also a favourite watering-place. Folkestone is in- 
cluded in the pari, borough of Hythe. Pop. in 
1881, 18,822; in 1891,23,711 ; in 1901, 30,694. 

FOLK-LORE, a useful term of recent introduction 
Into the English language, and, from the great variety 
of matters to which it is applied, somewhat difficult 
of definition. It includes all popular superstitions and 
superstitious observances whatever they relate to, as 
to births, marriage, diseases, death, burial; all popu- 
lar sayings and beliefs relating to the weather, the 
influenoe of the moon, Ac., beliefs which are some- 
times founded on observation, but whioh are fully as 
frequently unfounded and erroneous ; all traditional 
mythology and beliefs in supernatural beings and 
agencies; ceremonies observed at popular festivals, as 
Hallowe’en or May-day; ancient songs and ballads, 
popular rhymes, nursery tales, Ac. Folk-lore, though 
it takes oognizanoe of many apparently trivial mat- 
Is of great importance in the science of compara- 
tive mythology, and helps to throw much light on the 


relationships between races, and on the origin and 
“•topmmrt of religions beliefs and ceremonies. It 
js, therefore, of great assistance to the ethnologist, 
the ‘Sociologist, and the historian, as well as to the 
*t*wsnt of comparative mythology and of the science 
of religion. It has attracted muoh attention in recent 
wms% and In Germany has been studied with sden- 
method hythe brothers Grimm, Felix Liebrecht, 
others. Atwm»^ English books on th* wibject 


we may mention Sir Thomas Browne’s Psendodoxla 
Epidemica (1646), Aubrey’s Misoellanisa (1696), 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities; Hone’s Evsry-dky 
Book, Year Book, and Table Book; Chambers’ sCk 
of Days ; Andrew Lang’s Custom and Myth. Ao. 

FONBLANQUK, Albany William, English jour- 
nalist, was bom in 1797. He was educated for the 
bar, but developing a taste for political HWm— Un 
he was first engaged in the Morning Chro n ic l e, ^ 
afterwards in the Examiner, of which he became the 
proprietor, editor, and leading writer. A reprint of 
many of his articles, under the title, England under 
Se ven A ^ministrations, appeared in 1 887. In reward 
of his advocacy of Liberal principles Lord John Rus- 
sell appointed him chief of the statistical department 
of the Board of Trade in 1852. He still continued 
to be an occasional contributor to the Examiner, but 
from this period his active connection with journalism 
all but ceased. He died 14th October, 1872. 

FOND DU LAC, a city of the United P^tes, 
capital of Fond du Lao county, Wisconsin, at the 
mouth of Fond du Lac River, which opens on 
Lake Winnebago, 148 miles n.n.w. of Chicago, with 
which it is connected by rail. It is the /'entre of 
several railways, and steamers ply regularly between 
the lake ports. The manufacture* include iron- 
founding, carriage and waggon making, tanning, 
saw milling, Ac., and there is a considerable shipping 
trade in wood, hay, and cattle. Pop. (1S90), 12,024. 

FONDI, the ancient Fundi, a town of Italy, Naples, 
in the province Terra di Lavoro, near a lake to which 
it gives name; 40 miles w. Capua, on the AppUo Way, 
which here is still in food condition. It is a bishop’s 
see, and contains a cathedral At the extremity of the 
town is an old castle, of no great strength. Fondi 
stands in a plain, surrounded on one side with hills, 
whence it looks like an amphitheatre Most of these 
hills are covered with olive-trees, and the whole plain 
is interspersed with orange, lemon, and other fruit- 
trees, whose verdure forms a perpetual spring. The 
Lake of Fondi (anciently Locus Fund anus or A mycla- 
nus) lieB between the road and the sea; it sends forth 
noxious exhalations. Pop. 4937. 

FONT, in church architecture, the vessel whioh 
contains the water for baptism. It is frequently 
sculptured in stone or marble, with richly decorative 
designs. The form of font with which we are now 
familiar seems to have been introduced in medtovsl 
churches. In the early Latin Church, from the time 
of Constantine, baptism was administered in baptis- 
teries, which were buildings separate from but ad- 
joining the church. (See Baptistery.) When baptism 
by sprinkling had superseded baptism by immersion, 
separate baptisteries gradually fell into desuetude, end 
the baptismal font assumed its modern form. 

FONTAINE, Jean d* la. See La Font aims 
(Jean tie). * 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town of France, in the 
department of Seine-et- Marne, and in the midst 
of the forest of same name, about 2 miles from 
the left bank of the Seine, and 87 miles sjlb. 
Paris. It is well built, partly of stone and partly of 
brick, with spacious and regular streets; is the tat of 
a court of first resort, and several public offices'; con- 
tains fine barracks, a communal college, school of de- 
sign, public library of 28,000 volumes, public bathe , 
and several hospitals; and has manufacture* of calico, 
porcelain, and stoneware; quarries of sandstone, ex- 
tensively used in paving the streets of Paris and 
the roads of the surrounding districts; and a trad# 
in wine, fruit, preserves, cattle, Ac, Pop. (18M ), 
14,078. The castle or palace of FootaineMean, 
from which the town derives its chief importance Is 
one of the most magnificent In France. Many of Us 
sovereigns have made it their favourite raadenmt 
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'H&d tied with each other In lavishing upon It all the 
embellis h ments that art cotild furnish, without any 
lim flpt t ion as to expense. Henri IV., Louis XIV., 
Napdean I., Louis Philippe, and Napolean III. all 
expended huge sums upon it It is now a summer 
residence of the president of the republic. The park, 
laid out like a vast garden, and adorned with statues, 
temples, fountains, lakes, and waterfalls, corresponds 
to the magnificence of the palace. The forest, which 
has an area of 70 square miles, abounds with all 
kinds of game. Fontainebleau was a royal residence 
in the twelfth oentury. The oh&teau was begun by 
Franois L, and he received the Emperor Charles V. 
in it in 1689 . It web the residence of Ex-queen 
Christina of Sweden in 1664, and Napolean I. signed 
his abdication here 4th April, 1814. 

FONTANA, Domenico, an Italian architect of the 
sixteenth oentury, born at Mill, a village on the Lake 
of Como, in 1643. He pursued the study of geometry 
in bis youth, and at the age of twenty went to 
Borne, where he studied the remains of ancient and 
the master-pieces of modern art. Cardinal Montalto 
(afterwards Pope Sixtus V.) engaged him in his ser- 
vice as an architect, and employed him to construct 
a chapel in the church of St Maria-Maggiore, and a 
palace in the garden of the same church. Montalto, 
like other Italian prelates and princes, was ambitious 
of attaching his name to some imposing works, and 
directed Fontana to spare no expense. Eut the pe- 
cuniary resources of the cardinal failed, and the un- 
dertaking would have been interrupted had not Fon- 
tana himself supplied the means for continuing the 
work. Montalto was not unmindful of this liberal- 
ity; being soon after raised to the Papal chair, he 
confirmed Fontana in his office of architect, and em- 
ployed him in building another palace near the baths 
of Diocletian. Sixtus V. wished to remove the 
great obelisk, now in front of St. Peter’s church, 
which was then nearly buried under the rubbish, to 
the middle of the square. This undertaking had 
been already contemplated by several popes, hut had 
been relinquished on account of the difficulty of ac- 
complishing it. Fontana happily executed this gi- 
gantic operation in the year 1686. He afterwards 
erected three other obelisks, which were found, 
partly buried under ruins, in different squares. 
Amqug other buildings erected by Fontana, by the 
command of Sixtus V., and which are an honour 
to the patron not less than to the architect, the 
library of the Vatican, and the aqueduct {aequo, 
felfre ) , de lerve particular mention. Under de- 
fiant VIII. Fontana constructed several build- 
ings, and repaired anci&t monuments. Having been 
» accused of converting to his private use the money 
received for public purposes, he was deprived of his 
’ roffifa by the pope, hut immediately received the 
goffer of the post of architect and chief engineer of 
the King of the Two Sicilies, and, in 1692, went to 
Naples. He there constructed several canals to pre- 
vent inundations, a new road along the hay, and the 
4 royal palaoe in the capital, which, however, has been 
... sinoe considerably changed. His plan for a harbour 
** at Naples was execuAd after his death by another 
^architect. Fontana to ed at Naples in 1607, and was 
succeeded In the office of royal architect by his son 
Julius Osssar. We have hut one literary work by 
Domenico Fontana (Rome, 1690, with nineteen en- 
gravings). It is an explanation of his method of re- 
proving the great obelisk. The process must he con- 
sidered as his own invention, since the writings of 
former architects oontain no rules on this subject 
FONTANA, Fxuox, natural philosopher at the 
grand-ducal court of Florenoe, was horn at Poma- 
rolo, not far from Roveredo, in the Italian Tyrol, in 
1780 ; began his studies in the schools at Roveredo 


and Verona, and, after having completed them at 
the universities of Padua and Bologna, went to 
Rome, and thence to Florenoe. The Grand-duke 
Frauds (afterwards emperor) appointed him pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the university of Pisa, 
The Grand-duke Leopold (afterwards Emperor Leo- 
pold II.) invited him to Flqyenoe, but permitted him 
to retain his office at Pisa, and employed him in 
forming the cabinet of the natural srienoefe, which is 
yet one of the ornaments of Florence. This collec- 
tion contains an immense number of anatomical pre- 
parations in coloured wax, which exhibit all parts of 
the human body in the minutest detail, and in all 
imaginable positions. They are executed with the 
greatest skill, and were made by different artists 
under the direction of Fontana. The Emperor Jo- 
seph II. procured from him a similar collection for 
the surgical academy in Vienna. In the same way 
many plants, and other natural objects, which lose 
their natural colours by keeping, were represented in 
coloured wax from nature, under his direction. Fon- 
tana is the author of several works on scientific sub- 
jects, some of which have been translated into Ger- 
man and French. He also made several discoveries 
relative to the application of carbonic acid, and dif- 
ferent sorts of ga& His writings show him to have 
been an ingenious and indefatigable observer. The 
political principles which he avowed during the 
events of 1799 in Tuscany involved him in some 
difficulties. He died in 1805, and was buried in the 
church of Santa Croce by the side of Galileo and 
Viviani. 

FONTARABIA See Fuenterrabia. 

FONTENAY-SOUS-FOURONNES, a village of 
France, department of the Yonne, where a Jdeodj 
battle was fought between the sons of Louis re T)6 
bonnaire in 841, the consequence of which was the 
division (848) of the Frankish Empire, founded by 
Charlemagne. Lothaire I. received Italy, and whal 
was afterwards called Lorraine , with the title of 
emperor; Louis received Germany, and Charles the 
Bald France. There are many other placesof this 
name in France, some of which are distmguiflfcl from 
each other by some particular epithet. ” 

FONTENELLE, Bernard lb Bovieb dk, born 
at Rouen, 1667; son of an advocate and of a Bister 
of the great Corneille. Although he lived to the age 
of nearly 100 years, and retained, till his death m 
1767, a remarkable degree of activity, preserving a 
sound mind in a sound body, he came into the world 
so weak that it was not thought possible that he 
could survive. He began his youthful studies in the 
college of the Jesuits at Rouen, and at the age of 
thirteen entered the class of rhetoric. After com- 
pleting his studies he was admitted an advocate, con- 
ducted a cause, which he lost, and renounced the bar 
for ever. In 1674 he went to Paris, and soon became 
known by his poetical effusions and learned works 
Several of his poems appeared in the Mercure galant, 
and displayed much poetic sensibility and taste 
Before the age of twenty he had assisted in the com- 
position of the operas of Psyche and Bellerophon, 
which appeared under the name of his uncle, Thomas 
Corneille. In 1681 he brought out his tragedy 
Aspar, which was unsuccessful. Its failure excited 
so much attention that Radne wrote an epigram <m 
it. Zeal for the fame of his unde, and personal feel- 
ing, brought him into a party entirely opposed to the 
opinions of those who then directed tiro d e s tin ies of 
French literature. But his amiable character and 
his love of peace prevented him from entering into 
the contest with acrimony. In the dispute concern- 
ing the comparative merit of the ancients and modems 
he favoured the opponents of antiquity. He became 
acquainted in his youth with the philosophy of Dm* 
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.imrtoM. — ^ remained attached to it without being 
SB to defend it In 1088 appeared his Dialogue, 
of theDead, which were favourably received, although 
his continual straining after wit and novelty deprives 
them of the charm of natural ease. His Entretiens 
■or la Plurality dee Mondea (1686) was the first book 
in which astronomical subjects were discussed with 
taste and vfiti It has now become obsolete, in conse- 
quence of the advancement of science. Fontenelle 
distinguished himself as secretary of the Academy of 
Science by his HUoges — a class of writings which have 
become so common sinoe his time. 

' FONTENOY, a village in the Netherlands, pro- 
vince of Hainaut, celebrated for the battle of May 
11, 1746, in which the French, under Marshal 
Saxe, defeated the British, Austrian, and Dutch 
allied foroes under the Duke of Cumberland. 

FONTEVRAULT, a commune of France, in the 
department of Maine-et-Loire, with 8681 inhabitants, 
situated in the middle of a forest occupying a valley in 
which flows a perennial fountain, 10 miles south-east 
of Saumur. This valley is celebrated as the site of 
the rich Benedictine abbey founded by Robert d’Ar- 
brissel in 1099. This abbey, containing both monks 
and nuns, was always, after the death of Robert, 
governed by an abbess. The title of the Abbess of 
Fontevrault was ‘Abbesse, chef et general.’ She 
was abbess of the Benedictine nuns, and chief and 
general of the Benedictine monks. According^*) J al 
this form of government dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury. Robert founded three monasteries under the 
same roof — one, Le Grand Moutier, for widows and 
virgins; another, Le Saint Lazare, for lepers; a third. 
La Magdelaine, for fallen women. The men occu- 
pied^ special locality. They cultivated the land and 
provided for the wants of the community, while the 
women prayed and sang praises to God. The order 
w as under the rule of St. Benedict. The superiority 
of the female sex was adopted in honour of the 
mother of Christ. This abbey becnn e the head of 
an order, and had many dependencies. There were 
thirty hi Brittany alone, and the number of nuns 
belonflp to the order was estimated in 1145 at 
6000/it had declined to 700 in 1248, and to 600 in 
1360. The order was reformed in 1476 by the 
twenty-sixth abbess, Marie of Bretagne, and the 
severity of her rule was maintained by Anne of 
Orleans, sister of Louis XII., Rente of Bourbon, 
and Jeane- Baptiste of Bourbon, daughter of Henry 
IV. The last abbess, in 1789, was Madame d’ An tin, 
nieoe of Madame de Montespan. The abbesses of 
Fontevrault always belonged to the highest families. 
In the abbey of Fontevrault are the tombs of Henry 
II. and of Richard I., kings of England and counts 
of Anjou, and of Eleanor, wife of Henry IL, and 
Elizabeth, wife of John, Idng of FnglanH 

% FOO-CHOW, a town, China, capital of the pro- 
vince of Fokien, in a plain surrounded by an amphi- 
theatre of hills, on the left bank of the Min, 125 
miles v.E. of Amoy. It consists of the town proper, 
surrounded by walls, and of extensive suburbs, 
which, stretching along both sides of the river, com- 
municate by a stone bridge. The walls, 80 feet high 
sud 12 feet wide at top, are overgrown with grass, 
and the gates, seven in number, are overlooked by j 
nigh towers. The streets are extremely dirty, and 
the lines of shops, crowded with goods or with work- 
mea in the act of msting them, make the whole 
pUoe look like (me vast series of market-stalls. The 


paper, and especially for the foreign toa d s — tea, Of, 
, this last commodity there were exported 41 ,832,890 
lbs. in 1898,'of the value of £970,974, two-thirds of 
it to Britain. The imports in 1898 were O^be 
total value of £1,069,048. The principal Import Is 
opium, which in the above year was of the value of 
£287,221 ; other imports are lead, oottona, woollens. 
Pop. 660,000. 

FOOD. See Aliment and Dietetics. 

FOOL. See Jester. 

FOOLS, Feast of. Festivals, under this 
were regularly celebrated, from the fifth to the six- 
teenth flPLtury, in several countries of Europe, by the 
olergr and laity, with the most absurd ceremonies^ 
and form one of the strangest phenomena in the his- 
tory of mankind. Among the heathen festivals 
which the Christiana oould not easily abolish, ware 
the Saturnalia, which, in the confusion of all 
tions of ranks, and in extravagance of merriment, 
exceeded the gayest carnivals. The feast of l ^la, 
among Christians, was an imitation of the Satur- 
nalia, and, like this, was celebrated In December. 
The chief celebration fell upon the day of the Inno- 
cents, or upon New-year’s Day; but the f**wt con- 
tinued from Christmas to the last Sunday of Epi- 
phany. At first only the boys of the choir and 
young sacristans played the principal part in them ; 
but afterwards all the inferior ser T ants of the church, 
and even laymen, engaged in thene, whilst the bishop, 
or the highest clergyman of ’The place, with the 
canons, formed the audience. The young people, 
who played the chief parts, chose from among their 
own number a bishop or archbishop of fools, or of un- 
reason, as he was called, and consecrated him, with 
many ridiculous ceremonies, in the chief church of 
the place. This othcer then took the usual aeat of 
the bishop, and caused high mass to be said, unless 
he preferred to read it himself, and to give his bless- 
ing to the people, which was done with the most 
ridiculous ceremonies. During this time the rest of 
the performers, dressed in different kinds of masks 
and disguises, engaged in indecent songs and dances, 
and practised all possible follies in the church. Ex- 
cept from their association with the Saturnalia 
nothing is known of the origin of these extravagan- 
cies, which appear to have been very ancient The 
most celebrated, and probably one of the most an- 


cient of these festivals, wst* held in the dtv of Sens, 
in France. By an ordinance in 1246, intended to abolish 
it, it is alluded to as a very ancient celebration. So 
general was the custom of these celettationqf Iff 
France, that it is said thnrnmpnrn few towns at tbs 
end of the seventeenth, or even as late as the mid dle 
of the eighteenth century, in which associations did 
not exist with the titles of Court des Pout or Court dk t 
Sots. Similar antics seem to have been played m 
other countries, as Germany, England, and SootUnd^ 
but it is to be hoped that the height of profanity 
leached in some of the extant liturgies ana rubrics 
was not commonly attained in these fooleries. The 
/fee du font at Sena was suppressed in 1547. ▲ 
minute history of it has been written by Alnd 
Ohteest These fates were frequently prohibited, 
3nt until the Reformation poVod, when they W| 
considered dangerous by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, they were commonly tolerated. Sir Waltar 
Scott says that tiie general title of the leader of the 
fantastic ceremonies was in Scotland the Abbot of 


place look like (me vast aeries of market-stalls. The Unreason, and in England the Lord of Ifkrole. jh 
Priacipei edifices are the Ching-hwang Miau, and France the f4te dee fous was frequennycalled tlrtf 
several other temples. Foo-chow is one of the five ftu du innoeentt, or f#e de V das. _Thers were 

POlrtB thrown rtnm Vnr frViia rJ 1 81.9 truil rrfcVuw* paI .hnfWu Kv the SOIOO 


porta thrown open by the Treaty of 1843. The trade 
JJ*wy extensive, hut the navigation of the river j 
from the sea to the harbour is difficult Principal 
"■porta — timber, bamboo, fruits, tobacco, potash, 


ftU du inruxxntt, or fite de f dm*. Then mme 
other celebrations by the same asaoriatinm at other 
periods of the year. To account for thaes oa l e te a 
tions, so opposed to all our ideas of religio n, deoan qy, 
and common se n se, we nod transfer oamim w 
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i when men oombined, with childish simplicity, 
the most ridiculous with the noblest subjects, end 
niflpn with less injury then we should suppose to the 
letter. Similarly, grotesque or indecent figures ere 
tobeaeenemong the sculptures of old Gothic churches, 
end mey not unfrequently be detected in the work of 
the large initial letters of the breviaries end religious 
books of this period. 

FOOT, a measure of length, the name of which is 
derived from the length of the human foot, con tain- 
inn 12 linear inches . — Square foot is a square whose 
side is one foot, end is therefore equal to 144 square 
Inches . — Cubic foot is a cube whose side is 1 foot, and 
the cube contains 1728 cubio inches. The foot is a 
common measure in various countries, but its dimen- 
sions vary somewhat. 

FOOT, in prosody, a measure consisting of a variety 
of syllables, two, three, or four, in combinations of 
long and short, or accented and unaccented. The 
number of possible varieties of feet is reckoned at 
twenty-eight See Rhythm. 

FOOT, Human. The foot of man, specially de- 
signed for the support of the body, is not an organ of 
prehension, and cannot like the foot of the monkey, 
take hold of objects by opposing the thumb to the 
other fingers; the toes, disposed upon the same plane, 
have neither the length of the fingers nor the extent 
and variety of their movements; in a word, it is a 
foot and not as in the qu&drumana, a hand. The 
foot is composed of twenty-Bix bones, Beven of which 
constitute the tarsus, which articulates with the leg 
and corresponds to the carpus (wrist). Five bones 
form the metatarsus, which corresponds to the meta- 
carpus, and articulates with the tarsuB behind, and 
with the toes in front. The foot is narrow and thick 
in its posterior part, thinner and broader anteriorly; 
it forms a right angle with the leg, and rests upon 
the ground at the extremities only. The middle 
portion is in the form of an arch, and, in oonBeauence, 
resists shocks and supports pressure muclr better 
than it could if it were flat, and touched the ground 
throughout its whole length. And although the parts 
are very firmly united together there is sufficient 
mobility to give great elasticity to the whole, and 
this elasticity is augmented by the toes. The foot 
thus supports the weight of the body like an arch 
and spring combined, giving it in this way great 
advantage in resistance. See plate at Anatomy. 

FOOTA-JALLON, a region of West Africa, in 
Senegambia, intersected by lat. 11° n. and Ion. 11° w. 
It is extremely mountainous, and remarkable for the 
romantio beauty of it* scenery; and is the source of 
the rivers Senegal, Gambia, <fco. Large herdB and 
flocks are pastured; and the soil produces in abun- 
dance bananas and other fruits, besides numerous 
palm-trees, which furnish dates, wine, and oil. The 
Inhabitants are fanatical Mohammedans. They are 
governed by an elective ohief under French protec- 
tion. The capital is Timbo. Pop. 600,000. 

FOOT- AND MOUTH DISEASE, a disease to 


which oattle are subject, and whioh is Included among 
those that are provided against by the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts (which see). It is an ecze- 
matous affection which attacks the feet and mouths 
of oattle, manifesting itself by lameness, indisposition 
to eat, and general febrile symptoms, with ultimately 
eruptions of small vesicles on the parts affected, and 
general indisposition of the animal The disease od- 
paalonally spreads to the udders of milch-oow*. Its 
poientifio name is Emma cpuootioa, and it is very 
contagious, being propagated fay the saliva from the 
mouth, or by the matter from the foot of a diseased 
animal It is thus easily spread among cattle drink- 
ing at the same watering-place or using the same road 
or yard 


FOOTBALL, an outdoor game much practised by 
young men and lads in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere. Football is a game of great antiquity. 
Edward III. prohibited football in 1849 as one of 
the games likely to interfere with archery. In Scot- 
land and the north of England the publio oelebra- 
tion of football games on Shrove Tuesday seem* to 
have been a custom going back to an unknown period. 
In England, Derby was particularly famous for the 
Shrove Tuesday games. There were goals as in the 
modem game, but in these anolent celebrations the 
modem rules of play seem to have been entirely un- 
known, or honoured rather in the breach than the 
observance. The married women in Midlothian 
used to play annually against the single, and are 
said to have been generally victorious. On the 
Borders these games were carried on between the 
English and Scotch with a fierceness that partook 
of national rivalry, and the recollection of more sen 
ous conflicts. Most of these annual celebrations have 
long fallen into disuse, and the game has only again 
acquired great popularity in recent times. Modem 
football in Britain is regulated by definite laws ad- 
ministered by recognized bodies. 

The two most popular, and indeed the only, sets 
of rules now in use are the Rugby rules and the 
rules of the Football Association. In the latter 
game there are eleven players on each side, whilst 
in the former there are fifteen. The men are ar- 
ranged on the held in a definite manner in each 
game. In the Association game a side is consti- 
tuted thus : goalkeeper; two backs (left and right) ; 
three half-backs (left, oentre, ami right); five for- 
wards, namely, two on the left-wing (outside left 
and inside left), a centre forward, and two on tk 
right wing (outside right and inside right). In 
Rugby football the arrangement is: one full back; 
three three-quarter backs; two half-backs; nine 
forwards. Speaking generally, the goalkeeper and 
backs in the Association game have to defend their 
own goal, whilst the duty of the forwards is to 
attack their opponents’ goal. The half-backs com 
bine attack with defence. They feed their forwards 
with the ball, and may on occasion play a forward 
game, but at other times they have to support their 
own backs in the defence. The position of centre- 
half-back is a peculiarly difficult one. Speed and 
accurate dribbling and shooting are required in for- 
wards ; strong kicking and sound judgment in backs. 
In the Rugby game the ball must, to gain a goal, 
be kicked over a bar 10 feet high, in the Association 
game under a bar not more than 8 feet high. The 
game is played with a ball made of an ox -bladder, 
or now more commonly of an india-rubber bladder, 
covered with strong leather. In both the common 
forms of the game each side is commanded by a 
captain. The goals, through or over which it is the 
object of the players to drive the ball, are formed 
by posts, two of whioh are placed at each end of the 
field, eaoh pair being equidistant from a oentral point. 
The area on which the game is played is defined by 
lines joining the goal-posts at either end and prolonged 
a certain distanoe right and left (goal-lines), and by 
two parallel lateral lines which are supposed to run, 
or are indicated by flags, from the one goal line to 
the other (touch-lines). The ball of course is often 
sent outside of these lines; it is then sent hack by » 
kick or flung back, acoording to the game. The line 
between the posts forming the goal by the RngPI 
roles must be 18 feet 6 inches in length: by the 
Association rules it is 8 yards. Each goal Is in pos- 
session of a keeper, and the rest of the party are dis- 
tributed over the field in the manner proscribed by 
the rales. The Rugby game is much rougher and 
leas scientific than the Association game, which die- 
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oranges rough play and relies mainly on the skilful 
manoeuvring of the ball with the feet, it being for- 
bidden (except to the goalkeeper) to touch the ball 
with the hands. By the Rugby rules the player 
may catch and run with it ana kiok it dropping or 
touch it down behind the opposite party’s goal-line. 
As game of football usually lasts about ninety 
minutes, and at half-time the players change ends. 
The party winning most goals are the victors in 
Association football; but in the Rugby game there 
are several kinds of goals, and the result goes by 
points. For many years international matches have 
been a regular feature of the game. The leading 
countries in the Association game are Scotland and 
England, and the annual struggles between them 
are witnessed by enormous crowds. Ireland and 
Wales hold a more respectable place in the annalB 
of the Rugby game than in those of the Association 
game. 

FOOTE, Samuel, a comic writer and actor, was 
bom about 1720, at Truro, in Cornwall He was 
educated at Worcester College, Oxford, and entered 
the Temple; but after a course of dissipation, to whioh 
his small fortune fell a sacrifice, he turned his atten- 
tion to the stage. He appeared first in Othello, but 
had little success as a tragedian, and Boon struck out 
an untrodden path for himself in his double charac- 
ter of author and performer. In 1747 he opened the 
little theatre in Haymarket, with a dramatic piece, 
which he entitled the Diversions of the Morning. 
It consisted of some very humorous imitations of wen- 
known characters, in detached scenes, written by 
Foote, who always took the leading parts himself. 
It succeeded so well, that, in order to avoid the act 
for limiting the number of theatres, he repeated it 
under the title of Mr. Foote’s giving Tea to his 
Friends. After 1752 he performed alternately in 
London and Dublin. He did not obtain a patent for 
the Haymarket till 1760, when, riding out with the 
Duke of York, he fell from his horse and broke his 
leg. In compensation for the accident the duke 
procured the patent for him. He died at Dover, 
October, 1777. Of his numerous plays, above twenty 
in number, hardly one is now acted. His humour 
appears to have been a personal gift, and is described 
by Dr. Johnson and other witnesses as irresistible. 
FOOT-GUARDS. See Guards. 

FOOT-POUND. The English engineer's unit 
quantity of work is the work of raising 1 lb. to a 
height of 1 foot, and it is called a foot-pound of 
work. A man is capable of doing about 1,000,000 
foot-pounds of work in a day. See Force (Ani- 
mal). 

FORAGE, in military affairs, denotes the provi- 
rioua brought into the camp by the troops for the 
sustenance of the horses. 

FORAMINIFERA. The Protozoa, or simplest 
forms of Miimd forms — so simple that they have 
b®«n grouped by Haeckel along with objects doubt- 
folly vegetable m a kingdom. Protista, intermediate 
between the animal ana vegetable kingdoms — com- 
prise the two large groups known as Rhizopoda and 
Infusoria. The Rhizopoda fall into two natural groups, 
Ponm&tdfera and Badiolaria, a third consisting of 
the Sun Animalcules ( Actinophryt , Ac.), whose posi- 
tion is intermediate. The Foraminifera are also 
“•naed Jteticularia, because the pseudopods or fila- 
msntous prolongations of the soft body anastomose 
frasly and form networks around the main mass; and 
Atyfforio, because they possess no central capsule 
"-characters In which they contrast with the Radio- 
wrio, so n a me d because the filaments are independent 
•fed radial, and known also as Cytophorw, because 
yj poeseas a central capsule. ▲ Forwnfntfor oon- 
cl a gelatinous mass containing granules, but 


showing no othar tendency towards str u c tur e. HA 
mass is either naked, as LidierkUknia; or iadflUd fs 
a membranous sao with a single opening, as Ormt/ki 
or possessed of a calcareous skeleton, as JftHpij 


Nummulary^ and the majority of the group. 

a test or shell exists the soft saroode spreads ov e r tin 
outer surface, and in this external sheet the itignstlii 
process is probably carried on, only the products ol 
digestion being carried intp the interior of the shell 
Dr. Carpenter has divided the Foraminifera into twc 
groups, the Imperforate and the Perforate. To tfafl 
former belong the families — 1, Qromida; 2, MiU- 
olida; Lituolida: to the latter the fsmiHta 4 , 
Lagenida ; 6, Globigerinida; and 6, NummuUmida 
The classification is based on the absence or presence 
of apertures in the test, through which paeudapoda 
may project in addition to those thrown out nun 
the terminal orifice of the test. Under the Gromida 
comes Lieberhlhnia, in which, though perhaps not 
absolutely naked, the test is reduoea to a minimum, 
and its potential existence is manifested by th‘~ rack 
that projections occur at only one point of the sur- 
face. The membranous flask in which Gromia is 
lodged resembles that of Arcetta among aznesboids 
and of Euglena among Radlolarians ; but in the 
former of these two the projections are lohate, and 
in the latter they do not anastomose. MiUola, the 
type of the second family, consist* of a porcellaneous 
shell made up of chambers, each of which contains • 
sarcodic mass connected with preceding and fol- 
lowing, by a constricted portion or ’stolon.' The 
genus is of very wide distribution in space and time, 
and the varieties in the arrangement of the suooes- 
sive chambers characterize the types known as Bilocu- 
lina , Triloculina, Quinqueloculina, Spirulilocul ina 1 Aa. 
This genus is intermediate between Squamulina, 
which as a single-chambered (monotbalamous) form 
is lowest in the series, and OrbitdittM, a very com- 
plex many -chambered (polythalamous) form. In 
Vcrtmralina the chambers are arranged in linear 
order; in Acictdaria successive rings of chambers 
may be piled so as to form a cylindrical stem with 
an open core. The Lituolida have arenaceous tests 
formed of foreign particles, the cement for which is 
furnished by the animaL The chambers are either 
in linear order or branched ; or partly straight, partly 
curved; or alternately arranged in double series but 
never forming complex spirals. The shell of the per- 
forate Foraminifera Is almost always vitreous or 
hyaline form of calcareous matter. Monoihalamoua 
forms are such as Orbvlina, spherical ; Lagena , flask- 
shaped; a linear succession of such flasks gives Nodo- 
tana; and the bending of such a series oulmlnatas at 
last in the cloee, flat spiral of Oristdlaria. Bphersa 
like Orbulma grouped together yield the Glebtgerma* 
which takes so large a put in the calcareous deposits 
now forming on the floors of oceans; and the mods 
of aggregation may give very great complexity ss 
well as yield curious resemblances to the forma fif 
spiral shells. In these compound forms the chambers 
may open separately; in Rotalict each c h a mbe r opens 
into its successor, the last alone opening externally. 
The Nummuline group, the most complex of all, and 
that which has contributed most largely to toe for- 
mation of rock masses, one great series of Tertiary 
limestones, being named from the predominance of 
N ummulitea, «ff*ra varieties of form an^ arrange- 
ment unintelligible without elaborate diagrams. 
Enough has been said to show that the groups of 
Foraminifera are curiously parallel iuthrir vaiMM 
of arrangement, and that they are red ucib le to flW 
tain simple types which may be looked on as 
From toe simplest imperforate tpodmnp 2® 
N ummuline a gradation is traceable la the m a nn e r 
in which the s uc c e s si ve eh a mha s a are eoaaacM; 
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■vauusfery predominates, bat the aggregation is some- 
mmm irregular or aoervuline. Bat each cell may be 
connected with its neighbours, or rather the saroodic 
mNM In each cell may be oozmeoted by a stolon or 
constricted neck of saroode, by this and coarse or 
fine tubules in addition, or besides by a highly complex 
canal system. Some forms are free, but many are 
firmly adherent to the surface on which they are 
found. The Eozoon has been identified as a Foramin- 
ifer by the possession of this oomplex series of com- 
munications between chambers which are both sym- 
metrical and acervuline in their arrangement: the 
attachment of the Eozoon gives it a sponge-like 
aspect, in contrast with the definite shapes maintained 
even by the attached foraminifers of the present day. 
Forammifera are universally distributed, and range 
from palaeozoic times to the present day. The clas- 
sification adopted here iB that of Carpenter; but, 
long os the Foraminifera have been collected on 
account of their beauty as microscopic objects, their 
true relations are comparatively recently recognized. 
D'Orbigny even placed some of them among the 
Nautili, whose form they repeat Future researches 
may therefore modify the Glassification of animals 
which present less difficulty on account of size than 
because of their great variability. 

FORBES, Duncan, of Culloden, Lord-president 
of the Court of Session, was boro at Bunchrew, near 
Inverness, 10th November, 1685. He entered on 
the study of law in Edinburgh in 1704. In 1705 he 
went to Leyden, then among the most celebrated 
universities on the Continent, and in 1707 returned 
to Scotland, where he continued the study of law till 
1700, in which year he was admitted an advocate on 
20th July. During his residence at Leyden, in 
addition to his legal studies, he made considerable 
progress in Hebrew and other oriental languages. 
Nearly all the Highland elans were at this time dis- 
affected towards the government. The Forbeses were 
among the few who could be depended on. On the 
occasion of the rebellion of 1715, however, young 
Forbes saw clearly the impolicy of harsh proceedings, 
and exerted Ills powers of persuasion against them to 
suoh an extent as to excite a suspicion of his own 
loyalty. The weight of his character was sufficient 
to dissipate these doubts, and in 1716 he received the 
crown appointment of advocate-deputy. In 1722 he 
was returned to Parliament as the ministerial can- 
didate for the Inverness district of boroughs, and in 
1725 he was appointed lord-advocate. The first year 
of his holding this office a curious incident occurred. 
The introduction of the malt-tax into Scotland led 
to some riots in Glasgow, which the magistrates of 
that town were suspected of fomenting. Forbes 
proceeded thither from Edinburgh, accompanied by 
General Wade with a military force, arrested the 
whole of the magistrates on a justice of peace war- 
rant, and after committing them to their own tol- 
booth, had them conveyed under a strong guard to 
Edinburgh, and thrown into the common jail, with 
the intention of proceeding against them in the jus- 
ticiary court Public feeling declared against this 
strong-handed proceeding, and as its legality was 
doubtful, the magistrates were liberated and no more 
was heard of the case. In 1784, in conaequenoe of 
the death of his brother, John Forbes, he fell heir to 
the estate of Culloden. In 1786 Edinburgh was in 
turn the aoene of the formidable disorders known as 
tiie Porteoua mob riots. It was proposed to deprive 

e dty of its privileges. Forbes exerted himself in 
favour, and procured important modifications on 
the bill which parsed through Parliament. The im- 
provement of Industry was a matter which the con- 
dition of the counter rendered of the most urgent im- 
portance, the unsettled state of affairs having produced 


crowds of Idlers. Into this ente r p ris e Forbes entered 
with much pains and perseveranoe. He is said to have 
made himself master of the nature and history of 
almost every manufacture, and to have corresponded 
extensively with merchants and statesmen as to the 
means of introducing them into Sootland. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing his exertions crowned v^th 
success, and materially aided in laying the founda- 
tions of that commercial prosperity to whioh hia 
country has since attained. In 1787 he was ap- 
pointed president of the Court of Session, and applied 
himself with great zeal to the improvement of the 
regulations of that court. The cases were formerly 
taken up at the option of the ohief judge, who could 
thus secure the absence of any judge whose opinion 
he believed to be hostile; Forbes fixed the order of 
procedure to that in which the cases stood on the 
roll. About the same time Forbes proposed a pl*-n 
whioh, had it been adopted, might nave prevented 
the rebellion of 1745. It was to organize the High- 
land clans into regiments under colonels of tried 
loyalty, so as to give them an interest in the existing 
order of things. But the jealousy of the government 
existing in Scotland prevented the execution of this 
plan from being attempted. Being privately advised 
of the rising in 1745 he hastened to Culloden, at 
which he arrived on 13th August. Many of the 
chieftains were under obligations to him, and his in- 
fluence prevented several of them from joining the 
rebellion, and even secured the active support of 
some for the government. On the 15th October his 
house at Culloden was attacked by the Frasers, but 
the attack was repelled, and Lord Lovat, their chief, 
made him an ample apology, and Afterwards sent a 
message to Charles Edward, requesting him to Bend 
and seize Forbes as his greatest enemy. When, after 
his retreat from England, Charles Edward arrived at 
Inverness, the lord -president took refuge in Skye, 
where he remained till after the battle of Culloden. 
Besides spending his own money in his exertions for 
the government, he had borrowed £1500 on his own 
responsibility from well-affected persons. It does 
not appear that he was ever remunerated. His 
health soon after began to decline, and he died on 
the 10th of December, 1747. He wrote several re- 
ligious works. Thoughts on Religion; Reflections on 
the Sources of Incredulity in Regard to Religion; 
Letter to a Bishop; &c. 

FORBES, Edward, an eminent naturalist, was 
bom at Douglas, Isle of Man, on February 12, 1815, 
and was the second and eldest surviving child of 
Edward Forbes, Esq., of Oakhill and Croukbane, 
near Douglas. He evinced an early aptitude for the 
observation of natural objects, and among the fav- 
ourite books of his boyhood were Fenton’s Transla- 
tion of the SyBtema Nature of Linnaeus; Buckland's 
Reliquiae Diluvianse, and similar works, to whioh he 
attributed the bent of his life. During his school 
days he was in the habit of collecting ana classifying 
minerals, fossils, shells, sea-weeds, wild flowers, and 
insects; and being of a delicate constitution he was 
encouraged in these pursuits, from their healthful 
tendency, by his father, who built for him a museum 
at his country house. He was not particularly dis- 
tinguished at school, except for the dexterity he had 
aoquired in handling the pencil, which was seldom 
out of his hands, the margins of his school-books and 
written exercises being covered with drawing* of 
animals, caricatures, and grotesque figures, snob as 
in future years he was wont to throw off with equal 
cleverness and humour. In his sixteenth year, hav- 
ing. as a compromise between his own inclinations 
aim the wishes of his parents, made choioe of pa™»* 
ing as a profession, he went to London and placed 
himself under Mr. Base, of Charlotte Street. AO* 
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lour months’ reddenoe his want of vocation for this 
profession beoame manifest His abilities might 
have sufficed to secure success, but his tastes lay in 
another direction. He now, in pursuance of the 
wishes of his father, proceeded to Edinburgh to study 
medicine, but during a formal attendance upon the 
medical classes he gave free scope to his natural in- 
clinations, and at the dose of his course did not even 
attempt to take his degree. He had already before 
entering the university made great advances in the 
study of natural history. He now beoame a fre- 
quenter of the University Museum, and enrolled 
himself in the classes of botany and natural history. 
He thus became acquainted with the actual Btate of 
science, and at the dose of his university career was 
ready to add to its resources as an original observer. 
His first vacation ramble was to Norway, where he 
botanized for three months in company with a fellow- 
student, and made a narrow escape from shipwreck 
on his voyage home. Subsequently he betook him- 
self zealously to the use of the dredge, which he suc- 
cessfully employed for many years in exploring the 
coasts of tht British Islands. In the summer of 1835 
he made a tour through France, Switzerland, and 
Germany, examining the natural history, inspecting 
the museums, and cultivating the acquaintance of 
the eminent naturalists of the countries in which he 
journeyed. Next year he returned to Paris and 
prosecuted his natural history studies at the .Tardin 
des PlanteB, and at the cIobo of the winter course 
proceeded to the south of France, thence extending 
his excursion to Algiers, everywhere making acqui- 
sitions both in botany and zoology. The results of 
this tour were published in the Annals of Natural 
HiBtory. The wintei of 1837-38 was sfient at Edin- 
burgh, where the labours of the session were diversi- 
fied by new contributions to the college magazine, of 
which he had been an active supporter, and more 
etq>ecially by a series of snow-ball riots, in which 
Forties took a leading part. The summer of 1838 
waB Bpent on the Continent, visiting Frankfort and 
Vienna, going through Styria and Carniola to Trieste, 
returning home by Venice, Milan, and the Simplon. 
At the British Association meeting in Newcastle 
this year he read a paper on the Distribution of Ter- 
restrial Pulmonifera in Europe, and was intrusted by 
the association with the preparation of a report on 
the distribution of the Pulmoniferous Mollusca of 
the British Isles. From this time forward to the 
close of his life he was an active member of that 
peat scientific body, the proceedings of its natural 
history section being every year enriched by the re- 
sults of his investigations. In 1839 he lectured be- 
fore the Edinburgh Philosophical Association on the 
animals in the British seas. Botany, zoology, and 
geology supplied materials for reports and papers to 
the British Association, the naturalists of which were 
induced by the sociable influence and example of 
Forbes and his friends to form themselves into a fra- 
ternity well known to the frequenters of Section D 
J>y the grotesque name of the Red Lions, and in the 
harmless eccentricities of which the most eminent 
naturalists of the day have often participated. In 
1841 Forbes published the History of British Star- 
fishes, a work not more esteemed for its original and 
•ocurate observations and vivid descriptions than it 
“ admired far its pictorial illustrations and the in- 
fsauity and quaint humour of its vignettes and tail- 
pieest In the same year he accepted of an engage- 
Brat as naturalist to the surveying squadron in the 
Mediterranean, and was rated on the books of H.M.S. 
Jaaeon, under the command of Captain Graves, who 
®*»s*ne then ce forward his fast friend. Before the 
■JMnaer was over, Forbes had dipped his dredge for 
the first time in the Grecian seas, and speedily sur- 


rounded himself am mgst his naval oomrades with m 
eager band of botanists, zoologists, and geologists. 
The first lieutenant,' says Capt. Chaves, 1 though 
anxious, as all first-lieutenants are, to keep the dJi 
clean, never objected to the contents of the 

being spread out, but almost beoame a oa 

Forbes made excursions over Paros, after 
the flora and fauna of which, he availed him— if of a 
triangulating cruise with Lieutenant Spratt to visit 
N&xia and other islands of the Cydadaa. The gene* 
ral result of Forbes’ investigations in these seas by 
mrans of the dredge was to establish the fact of the 
existence <af * a defined fauna different from any other 
of the marine zones, between 90 and 200 fa-thAm^ 
and an exact correspondence in its productions over 
all the examined parts of the ^Egean, a stretch of 
200 miles ' Another cruise afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the shores of Asia Minor, where 
he visited the ruins of X in thus and other ancient 
cities, ascended the mountains of Massioytus to a 
height of about 9000 feet, and examined the na** al 
history of a country till then unexplored. An ac- 
count of this tour was combined by Forbes with that 
of a later journey, und published in 1847, in con- 
junction with Lieutenant Spiatt, under the title of 
Travels in Lycia. For two months after his first 
Lycian researches Forbes was employed, along with 
Capt. Craves, Sir C. Fellows, and Lieut Spratt in 
excavating and removing the Xanthioii marbles: 
after which Forbes, Spyatt, and ltov. Mr. Darnell 
proceeded on the exploratory journey through Lyda, 
the results of which were published in the work al- 
ready named. His return to England was hastened 
by the prospect of his being apjwinted to the chair 
of botany in King’s Colltge, 1 *mdon. On arriving 
in the Thames in October, 1842, ho received the in- 
telligence of his election to this office, to the duties 
of which wen* soon added those of curator of the 
collections of the Geological Society of Loudon. But 
his new career made demands mx>n his time and 
labour which precluded the possibility of his address- 
ing himself to the task of arranging and classifying 
the mass of materials collected by him in the Medi- 
terranean; and we find him ere long complaining 
that while he is making abstracts, writing catalogues, 
and doing other people’s work, the object that lay 
nearest his heart behoved to lie put aside, adding 
characteristically that presently ‘some rascally French- 
man would sift the Mediterranean, and olaim the 
glory for his own country.’ Both offices are de- 
scribed by him as ‘hard work, no play, and little 
pay.’ The great aim of his ambition was to fill the 
chair of natural history in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and for ten long yearn he waited for the va- 
cancy which fulfilled nis utmoet desire*. In the 
meantime he devoted himself vigorously to his Lon- 
don work, occupying his few spare hours in preparing 
his yEgean researches for publication, for which Sir 
Robert Peel’s government granted £600. The poet 
of paleontologist to the Geological Survey, to which 
he was preferred in 1844, relieved him from the 
engrossing drudgery of his metropolitan life, and 
changes of scene and occupation restored him to hie 
wonted health and spirits. Betwixt the year*. 1848 
and 1852 he began and completed, in conjunction 
with Mr. Hanley, the well-known work descriptive 
of the British Mollusca, in four vols. 8vo. In 1848 
he prepared for the Bay Society, in one v$l 4to, the 
Monograph of the Naked-eyed Medium .In the 
same year he was united in marriage to Mim Ash- 
worth, daughter of the late General Sir 0. Ashworth. 
On the opening of the School of Mines , in co nnection 
with the Mumm of Proctial Geology, 
appointed lectors OD turtonl Metory M oppUed to 
geoUrr end the erte. He **£U ratefaed hfa pnfa» 
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■arthip of botany ait King's College, and oontfamed to j 
oootributa annually tome of hit most valuable me* 
main to the British Association, betidet writing for 
scientific and literary journals. A Natural History 
of the European Seas was commenced and partly 
printed, bat was left unfinished at his death, being 
afterwards completed by Mr. Austen. The profes- 
sorship of natural history in the University of Edin- 
burgh was at length, on the death of Jameson, con- 
ferred on Edward Forbes in 1854, and in the month 
of May of that year he left London to take his place 
as a teacher in the institution which two-and-twenty 
yean before he had entered as a student. He was 
under the necessity of delivering his first summer 
course of lectures with little time for preparation, but 
the oourse, although entailing arduous labour in the way 
of illustration, was in every respect most successful. 
His lectures embraced zoology and geology, the latter 
including, of oourse, paleontology ; and one of the 
most memorable features of his lecturing was the 
facility and grace with which he drew on the black- 
board outlines of the animal structures which he de- 
scribed, the movement of his hand in delineating 
these forms being often followed by an involuntary 
murmur of admiration on the part of the audience. 
At the Liverpool meeting of the British Association 
in the same year he was elected president of the geo- 
logical section. He returned to Edinburgh some 
weeks before the opening of the college session, and 
had only commenced his class when he evinced some 
symptoms of the recurrence of the remittent fever 
he had caught in Greece. In spite of the best medi- 
cal skill and the suspension of his lectures, the feb- 
rile symptoms increased, and he died on Nov. 18, 1 854, 
aged 89. His active public life did not exceed five- 
and- twenty years, but into that period were crowded 
the labours and triumphs of the longest career; yet 
his work was only half done; and, as was remarked 
of the father of modem geology, the loss sustained by 
his deathiwas aggravated by the consideration of how 
much of his knowledge had perished with himself, 
and notwithstanding all that he had written, how 
much of the light collected by a life of experience 
and observation was now extinguished. Forbes be- 
came a fellow of the Royal Society in 1845. (Memoir 
of Edward Forbes, by Prof George Wilson, continued 
by Archibald Geikle of the Geological Survey.) 

FORBES, James David, natural philosopher, was 
bom at Colinton, near Edinburgh, 20th April, 1809. 
He was educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
and admitted to the Scottish bar in 1880. In 1883 
he was appointed to the chair of natural philosophy 
In the University of Edinburgh. In 1860 he became 
principal of the United Colleges of St. Salvador and 
St Leonard, in the University of St Andrews. He 
died at Clifton, 31st December, 1868. Professor 
Forbes was in 1842 made a corresponding member 
of the Institute of France, and he had numerous 
medals from the Royal Society, and other scientific 
associations; but his fame rests chiefly on his study 
of glaciers. His chief publications on this subject 
are: Travels through the Alps of Savoy (1848); Nor- 
way and its Glaciers (1853); Tour of Mont Blanc 
and Monte Rosa (1855); and Occasional Papers on 
the Theory of Glaciers (1859). Forbes’ theory of the 
glacier was that it was a viscous body, urged down 
dopes of a certain inclination by the mutual pr o s em o 
of its parts. A controversy was begun between Dr. 
Tyndall and Forbes, and continued by Forbes’ friends 
after his death, aa to the first suggestion of this 
' theory, which Tyndall claimed for Rendu. It seems 
that in any oase Forbes was not aware of the result 
of Rendu * investigations at the time of making his 
own. See the article Glaghb for farther informa- 
tion on this subject 


FORBES, Sib John, an eminent physician, bom 
in Banffshire in 1787. He received his profesrional 
education at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and the 
University of Edinburgh, graduating M.D. at the 
latter in 1817. Previous to this time he had been a 
surgeon in the royal navy, from which he retired on 
half-pay in 1816. He first settled at Pensanoe, and 
afterward at Chichester. In 1840 he settled in Lon- 
don, and soon became physician extraordinary to the 
Prinoe Consort, and physician to the Queen. In 
1853 he was knighted. He died at Whitchurch, Ox- 
fordshire, 18th November, 1861. His first works 
which brought him into notice among his brethren 
were his translations of the writings of Avenbrugger 
and Laennec, on auscultation and the use of the 
stethoscope, especially his translation of Laennec, 
which has gone through several editions. They had 
the merit of turning the attention of the medical 
faculty in this country to the improved methods of phy- 
sical diagnosis which now form so important a part of 
medical practice. In the latter part of 1838 he ar- 
ranged the plan of the Cyclopaedia of Practical Medi- 
cine, which was completed in 1835, and as editor of 
it, along with Dr. Conolly, he contributed some of 
the best articles in the work. He was also the foun- 
der of the British and Foreign Medical Review, and 
its editor until its union with Medico- Chirurgical Re- 
view changed its name into that of the British and 
Foreign Medico- Chirurgical Review. In 1849 he 
published A Physician’s Holiday, or a Month in 
Switzerland; in 1852, M unoranda made in Ireland 
in the Aut umn of 1852; in 1856, Sight-seeing in Ger- 
many and the Tyrol in the Autumn of 1865; and in 
1857, Nature and Art in the Ciite of Disease. 

FORBES MACKENZIE ACT. An act for the 
better regulation of the public-houses of Scotland, 
passed 15th August, 1853 (16 and 17 Viet. cap. lxvii ), 
is popularly known by this title, as it was introduced 
in the House of Commons by Forbes MacKende, 
member for Liverpool, although its author was Lord 
Kinnaird. See Licensing Acts. 

FORCE. That which produces, or tends to pro- 
duce motion is called force. The muscular power of 
animals, pressure, the attraction of gravity, electric 
and magnetio attraction, are forces. Impact also 
may give rise to the exhibition of elastic forces, and 
so may any kind of strain produced in elastic bodies 
Here the recoil after the impact, or the tendency of 
the elastic body which has been Btrained or compressed 
to recover its original form or volume, giveB rise to 
the motion. Forces are measured in two ways. 
Either they are measured by their effect in produc- 
ing motion, or else they are compared with the force 
of gravity. The latter is a very common mode of 
reckoning for ordinary purposes. Thus steam pres- 
sure is reckoned in pounds weight per square inch 
of the surface exposed to it; and the breaking stress 
of a wire may be stated in terms of the number of 
pounds weight that just suffice to break it. Here 
the pressure on the surface of the boiler per square 
inch, and the bearing power of the wire, are compared 
with the force with which a 1 lb. mass is attracted 
towards the earth. On this system of measurement 
the unit of force is the weight (that is, the down- 
ward pressure under gravity) of the unit of mass. 
Thus, in English measurements, the weight of I Ib- 
is the unit of force; in the metrical system the 
weight of 1 gramme is the unit This system to 
distinguished by scientific writers from that whim 
is about to be described by the name aravitatio* 
measure. The weight of 1 lb. to the Bratuk gramr 
tetfion unit of force. 

It will be understood from our article Gbavitt 
that the force of gravity varies from plaoe to ptooe 
on the earth’s surfaos, and that it varies also u we 
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fero the earth’s surface either by ascending into the tamed, In their calculatio ns, *w T | a | WBm 

•Ir or by descending Into the earth — for example, will lift 10 lbs. to the height of 10 feetererv eeoend. 
Into a deep mine. Far thle naan a 1 lb. m a w and ie able to continue enoh exertion for ten ho — 
would be found to have slightly different weights, each day, thus accumulating the performance of 
if tested by a spring balance, in different localities. 3,600,000 foot-pounds of work per day. But thfc 
The unit of force is thus seen to be variable; and estimate seems to be drawn from the produce of 
although these venations are so slight that the momentary exertions under tKf most 
effect of them is imperceptible in such oases as drcumstanoes; and it therefore greatly stoop rh the 


instanced, nevertheless a variable unit is plainly al- 
together unsuitable for scientific purposes. A unit 
founded on the effect of force in producing motion 
isitherefore defined in the following way, and it is 
known as the absolute unit of force, or, which is bet- 
ter, the kinetic unit of force. The kinetic unit of 
force is the force that is capable of generating unit 
quantity of motion in unit of time. As unit quan- 
tity of motion is defined to be (see Momentum) unit 
of Tnana moving with unit velocity, the unit of force 
may be defined as a force which, if allowed to act 
freely on unit of mass for unit of time, would gener- 
ate in it unit velocity; and if we choose as our units 
of mass, length, and time the British pound and foot, 
and the second, we may say, specifically, that the 
British kinetic unit of force is the force which, if 
applied to a mass of 1 lb. for a second of time, would 
give that mass a velocity of 1 foot per second. 
The unit here explained is found to have great con- 
venience for scientific calculations; the simplification 
that it introduces into explanations and formulas in 
dynamics is of great importance. It may readily 
be compared with the ordinary engineer’s unit, the 
weight of a pound, in the following way. It is 
known by experiment that a body allowed to fall 
freely from rest acquires, in our latitude, a velocity 
of 32*2 feet per second in one second. Thus a pound 
allowed to fall freely acquires that velocity. The 
acting force that sets the pound mass in motion is, 
it is plain, its own weight; that is to say, the gravi- 
tation unit of force applied to unit of masB generates 
in one second a velocity of 82‘2 feet per second; thuB 
the weight of a pound, in our latitude, is 32’2 kinetic 
units of force. 

The effects of a force depend on the circumstances 
under which the force is applied. It may be ap- 
plied so as to compel rest or to prevent change of 
motion, or it may be applied so as to produce or to 
change the motion of bodies. Dynamics is the branch 
of science under which the effects of forces are con- 
sidered: the name Mechanics, however, is the popular 
name nnder which this branch of science goes. When 
a force is applied so as to produce motion against 
reristance, or to overcome resistance to the motion, 
the force is said to do work. Under WoBK will be 
found same particulars on this subject. 

FORCE, Animal (applied to perform work). All 
machines are impelled either by the exertion of ani- 
mal force or by the application of the powers of na- 
ture. The latter comprise the potent elements of 
w *ter, air, and fire. The former is more common, 
yet so variable as hardly to admit of calculation. It 
depends not only on the vigour of the individual, but 
an the different strength of the particular muscles 
employed. Every animal exertion is attended by 
fatigue; it soon relaxes, and would speedily produce 
ejbansttan. The most profitable mode of applying 
the labour of animals is to vary their muscular ac- 
and revive its tone by short and frequent inter- 
of repose. The ordinary method of computing 
we effects of human labour is from the weight which 
“ is capable of elevating to a certain height in a 
great time. This was reckoned by Daniel Bemouilli 
BeaagnUers at 2,000,000 lbs. avoirdupois, which 
a man oonld raise 1 foot in a day. Bat oar civil 
have gone much farther, and are aocos- 


and curtailed by the unavoidable waste of fares. 
Coulomb has furnished the most aoourate and varied 
observations on the measure of human labour. A 
man will <*limb a stair, from 70 to 100 feet hi^h, at 
the rate of 45 feet in a minute. Reckoning his 
weight at 155 lbs., the animal exertion foronemmuts 
is 6975, and would amount to 4,185,000 if continued 
for ten hours; but such exercise is too violent to be 
often repeated in the course of a day. A person may 
clamber up a rock 500 feet high, by a ladder-stair, 
in twenty minutes, and, consequently, at the rate of 
25 feet each minute; his efforts soon begin to hr An- 
paired, and the performance reaches only 387ft lbs. 
m a minute. But, under the encumbrance of a load, 
the quantity of action is still more remarkably dimi- 
nished. A porter, weighing 1 40 lbe., was fond will- 
ing to climb a stair 40 feet high 260 times in a day; 
but he could carry up only sixty-six loads of fire- 
wood, each of them 168 lbe. weight. In the former 
case his daily performance was very nearly 1,500,000; 
while in the latter it amount*^ only to 808,000. 
The quantity of permanent effect was hence only 
about 700,000, or scarcely half the labour exerted 
in mere climbing. In the driving of piles, a load of 
42 lbe., called the ram, is drawn up 8& feet high 
twenty times in a minute; but the work has been 
considered so fatiguing Its to endure only three hours 
a day. This gives about 530,000 for the daily per- 
formance. Nearly the same result is obtained by 
computing the quantity of water which, by means off 
a double bucket, a man drew up from a well. He 
lifted 30 lbs. 120 times in a day from a depth of 120 
feet, the total effect being 518,400. A skilful la- 
bourer, working in a field with a large hoe, creates 
an effect equal to 728,000. When the agency of a 
winch is employed in turning a machine, the perfor- 
mance is still greater, amounting to 845,000. The 
following observations will also be found intis estl'T, 
although it is not possible to express them in 
of foot-pounds of work done. The idea of doing work 
necessarily involves resistance to the force that is 
doing the work. In the case of horizontal transport 
we have in most cases no means of estimating the 
amount of resistance encountered. A porter in Lon- 
don is accustomed to carry a burden of 200 lbs. aft 
the rate of 3 miles an hour. This is greatly inferior, 
however, to the labour performed by porters in 
Turkey, the Levant, and generally on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. At Constantinople an Albanian 
porter will carry 800 or 900 lbs. on nis back, stoop- 
ing forward, and assisting his steps by a sort of staff. 
At Marseilles four porters commonly carry the im- 
mense load of nearly 2 tons by means of soft hods 
passing over their heads and resting on their shoul- 
ders, with the ends of poles, from which the foods 
are suspended. The Greek s eame n, in the Dardan- 
elles, are esteemed more skilful and vigorous In the 
act of rowing than those of any other nation. Hie 
Chinese, applying both their hands and ebei r fast, 
are said to surpass all people in giving Unpolslon to 
boats by sculling. The several races ef men differ 
materially in strength, bat still greater diver rity 
results from theorortitatioa and habits of the fnd£ 
viduaL The European and bis American descend- 
ants are, on the whole, mere powerful than the other 
Inhabitants of the globe; and man reared In mm? 
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fad society k a robuater and more vigorous animal 
than the savage. In the temperate climates, like- 
wise, men are capable of much hardar labour than 
nwiiar the influence of a burning g un. Coulomb re- 
marks that the French soldiers employed on the forti- 
fications of the Isle of Martinique became soon ex- 
hausted, and were unable to perform half the work 
executed by them at home. The moat violent and 
toilsome exertion of human labour is performed in 
Pern by the carriers or carguerot, who traverse the 
loftiest mountains, and clamber along the sides of 
th e m ost tremendous precipices, with travellers seated 
In chairs strapped to their backs. In this manner 
they convey loads of 12, 14, or even 18 stone; and 
possess such strength and action as to be able to pur- 
sue their painful task eight or nine hours for several 
successive days. When a man stands, he pulls with 
the greatest effect; but his power of traction is much 
enfeebled by the labour of travelling. If v denote 
the number of miles which a person walks in an hour, 
the force in pounds pressure which he exerts in drag- 
ging forward a load will be expressed nearly by ^ 
(12— -2v)\ Thus, when at rest, he pulls with a force 
of about 29 lbs. avoirdupois; but if he walks at the 
rate of 2 miles an hour his power of traction is re- 
duced to 14 lbs.; and if he quicken his pace to 4 
miles an hour, he can draw only 3 lbs. There is, 
consequently, a certain velocity which procures the 
greatest effect, or when the product of the traction 
by the velocity becomes a maximum. This takes 
place when he proceeds at the rate of 2 miles an 
hour. The utmost exertion which a man, walking, 
might continue to make, in drawing up a weight by 
means of a pulley, would amount, therefore, in a 
minute, only to 2430; but if he applied his entire 
strength, without moving from the spot, he could 
produce an effect of 3675. 

The labour of a horse in a day is commonly reck- 
oned equal to that of five men ; but then he works 
only eight hours, while a man easily continues his 
exertions for ten hours. Horses, likewise, display 
much greater force in carrying than in pulling; 
and yet an active walker will beat them on a long 
journey. Their power of traction Beldom exceeds 
144 pounds, but they are capable of carrying more 
than six times as much weight. The pack-horses in 
the West Hiding of Yorkshire are accustomed to 
transport loads of 420 lbs. over a hilly country. But 
in many parts of England the mill-horses will carry 
the enormous burden of 910 lbs. to a short distance. 
With regard, however, to the ordinary power of 
draught, the formula (12 — *»)*, where v denotes the 
velocity in miles an hour, will perhaps be found suffi- 
ciently near the truth. Thus a horse, beginning his 
pull with the force of 144 lbs., would draw 100 lbs. 
at a walk of 2 miles an hour, but only 64 lbs. 
when advancing at double that rate, and not more 
than 86 lba. if he quickened his pace to 6 miles an 
hour. His greatest performance would hence be 
made with the velocity of 4 miles an hour. The 
work in a minute will then amount to 22,528. The 
measure generally adopted for computing the power 
of steam-engines is much higher, the labour of a 
hone being reckoned sufficient to raise, every minute, 
to the elevation of 1 foot, the weight of 83,000 lbs. 
But this estimate is not only greatly exaggerated, 
but should be viewed as merely an arbitrary and 
conventional standard. Wheel carriages enable 
hones on level roads to draw, at an average, loads 
about fifteen times greater than the power exerted. 
The oarrien between Glasgow and Edinburgh trans- 
ported, in a single hone oart, weighing about 7 owt^ 
the load of a ton, and travelled at the rate of 22 
miles a day. At Paris, one horse, in a small cart, 
conveys along the streets half a oord of wood, weigh- 


ing 2 tons; but three hones yoked in a line are able 
to drag 105 cwt 5£ lbs., or that of a heavy cart 
loaded with building stones. The Norm and y car- 
riers travel from 14 to 22 miles a day, with two- 
wheeled carts, weighing each 11 cwt, and lo ad ed 
with 79 cwt, or nearly 4 tons, of goods, drawn by a 
team of four hones. The French draught-horses, 
thus harnessed to light carriages, are more efficient) 
perhaps, than the finer breeds of En gland . They 
perform very nearly as much work as those in the 
single horse carts used at Glasgow, and far greater 
than those heavy animals which drag the lumpish 
and towering English waggons. The London dray- 
horses, in the mere act of ascending from the wharfs, 
display a powerful effort, but they afterwards make 
little exertion, their force being mostly expended in 
transporting their own ponderous mam? along. Oxen, 
on account of their steady pull, are in many countries 
preferred for draught. They were formerly em- 
ployed universally in the various labours of hus- 
bandry. The tenderness of their hoofs, unless shod, 
however, makes them unfit for pulling on paved 
roads, and they can work only with advantage in 
soft grounds. But they want all the pliancy and 
animation which are the favourite qualities of the 
horse. The patiept drudgery of the ass renders him 
a serviceable companion of the poor. Much inferior 
in strength to the horse, he is maintained at far less 
cost. In temperate climates an ass will carry about 
2 cwt 22 miles a day. But in the warmer climates 
he becomes a larger and finer animal, and trots or 
ambles briskly under a load of 150 lbs. The mule 
is still more powerful and hardy, being fitted equally 
for burden and draught. In the hottfr parts of Asia 
and Africa the ponderous strength of the elephant 
has been long turned to the purposes of war. He is 
reckoned more powerful than six horses, but his con- 
sumption of food is pro] >ortionally great The ele- 
phant carries a load of 3000 or 4000 lbs; his ordinary 
pace is equal to that of a horse trot; he travels easily 
over 40 or 50 miles in a day, and has been known to 
perform in that time a journey of 110 miles. His 
sagacity directs him to apply his strength according 
to the exigency of the occasion. The camel is a 
most useful beast of burden in the arid plains of 
Arabia. The stronger ones carry a load of 10 or 12 
cwt., and the weaker ones transport 6 or 7 cwt.; 
they walk at the rate of 2£ miles an hour, and march 
about 80 miles every day. The camel travels often 
eight or nine days without any fresh supply of water. 
When a caravan encamps in the evening he is per- 
haps turned loose, for the space of an hour, to browse 
on the coarsest herbage, which serves him to rumi- 
nate during the rest of the night. In this manner, 
without making any other halt, he will perform a 
dreary and monotonous journey of 2000 miles. — 
Within the Arctic circle, the reindeer, as a domesti- 
cated animal, iB not less valuable. He not only 
feeds and clothes the poor Laplander, but transports 
his master with great swiftness in a covered sledge 
over the snowy and frozen tracts. The reindeer 
subsists on the scanty vegetation of moss or lichens, 
and are docile, but not powerful. Two of them are 
required to draw a light sledge: so harnessed, they 
will run 50 or 60 miles on a stretch, and sometimes 
perform a journey of 112 miles in the course of a 
day. But such exertions soon wear them out. The 
llama of South America is oommonly used aa a 
beast of burden in Peru and other parta, end is, in- 
deed, peculiarly fitted for the lofty regions of the 
Andes. The s tr o nge s t of them carry only from 160 
to 200 lbs^ but perform about 15 miles a day over 
the roughest mountains. They generally oontiwae 
this labour during five days, ana are then allowed to 
halt two or three days before they renew their fa 
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FORCELLINI, Egidio, an Italian scholar, cele- 
brated as a lexicographer, was born in 1688, in a 
village not far from Feltre, in the ancient Venetian 
territory. The poverty of his parents prevented him 
from going to school, and he was almost grown up 
when he began to study Latin in the seminary at 
Padua. Bis teacher in this language, who soon be- 
came his friend, was Professor Facciolati (whioh see). 
Foroellini made rapid progress in the ancient lan- 
guages, and assisted Facciolati in his new and greatly 
augmented edition of Calepin's dictionary of seven 
languages. The two friends then resolved to publish 
a complete Latin dictionary. The execution of this 
work fell almost entirely upon Forcellini, and occu- 
pied him for forty years. It was published under 
the title Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, Concilio et Cura 
Jacobi Facciolati, opera et Studio JEgidii Forcellini, 
&c. (Padua, 1771, four vols. folio). Before it ap- 
peared Forcellini had died in 1768. An English 
edition was published in 1828, and improved editions 
have since appeared on the Continent. 

FORCEPS, in surgery, a two-bladed instrument 
of the nature of pincers or tongs for seizing, holding, 
and in some cases for cutting either tissue or bone. 
By dentists forcepB are used for extracting teeth, and 
by accoucheurs for seizing and steadying the head of 
the f(Btus during delivery or extracting the fcBtuB. 

FORCES, Composition and Resolution op. 
See Mechanics. 

FORCIBLE ENTRY (English law) is the vio- 
lently taking possession of lands or tenements with 
arms or menaces. By the ancient common law, he 
who had the right of entry into lands might make 
entry by force; but, this liberty being abused, a 
statute was passed in the time of Richard IT., and 
subsequently other statutes, subjecting a party who 
should make forcible entry into landB to indictment 
for breach of the peace, and provision has also been 
made for a summary process to be issued by two 
justices of the peace for the purpose of restoring the 
party thus forcibly expelled, or kept out of bis lands, 
to the possession. 

FORCING, a method of cultivation employed by 
gardeners for the purpose of producing vegetables or 
fruits, by artificial heat, before their proper season. 
The cultivation of exotic plants and trees in hot- 
houses, in which a temperature is kept up correspond- 
ing to that of the country to which they belong, is 
not, therefore, forcing in the proper sense, as these 
usually dower and fruit at their proper seasons. 
Forcing is by no means a modem invention. It was 
practised by the Romans in the times of the first 
emperors, and the table of TiberiuB was supplied 
with cucumbers all the year round by this means, 
the method being not greatly different from that 
still employed. Heat was obtained by frames filled 
with hot dung, and light was admitted through thin 
plates of talc, which would doubtless answer the pur- 
pose exceedingly well, especially under the strong 
light of an Italian sky. Dung-beds are still largely 
used for foroing, though, of course, hot- water pipes 
are also extensively employed to give the requisite 
heat, while glass has taken the place of the plates of 
talc. A large number of vegetables and fruits are 
now forced, hut the proceas is necessarily, in many 
cases, very expensive. Among vegetables we may 
notice the asparagus, carrot, cucumber, kidney-bean, 
lettuce, mushroom (this is successfully grown in the 
dark), potato, sea-kale, radish, and rhubarb ; among 
fruits, the apricot, cherry, fig, gooseberry and cur- 
rant, peach, pine-apple, strawbeiTj, plum, and grape. 
Differences naturally exist between the methods 
employed for each, bat we cannot enter upon details. 

FORD, John, an English dramatic author, was 
bora in Devonshire in 1686, and entered the Mid- 


dle Temple in 1601 He published In 1606 a piece 
entitled Fame’s Memorial!, a species of monody on 
the Earl of Devonshire, whioh poem, considered as 
the production of a youth, exhibits great freedom of 
thought and oommand of language. He printed 
his first tragedy of the Lover’s Melancholy in 1629. 
This, however, was not his first play, as a comedy 
of his, entitled A bad Beginning has a good End, 
was acted in 1613. His genius is seen at its highest 
in the tragedy, ’Tis Pity Shee’s a Whore (1633), 
though the subject is repulsive. He wrote, or as- 
sisted to write, at least eleven dramas. Most of 
these were exclusively his own composition; but 
Borne of them were written in conjunction with 
Deoker and others. The date of hU death Is un- 
certain; but it is thought that he did not long sur- 
vive 1639. Other plays by him are: The Broken 
Heart (1638); Love's Sacrifice (1683); Perkin War- 
beck (1634); The Fanoies Chaste and Noble (1638); 
and The Ladies’ Trial (1638). As a dramatio writer 
he is often elegant and elevated, and uniformly easy 
and harmonious. His genius was most inclined to 
tragedy, but he was too fond of an accumulation of 
tragic incidents. Besides the works already men- 
tioned, he wrote an able little manual, entitled A 
Line of Life, pointing out the Immortalitie of a 
VertuouB Name (1620, 12mo). In 1827 Gifford is- 
sued an edition of Ford’s works, whioh was revised 
and reissued by Dyce in 1869. There is also an 
edition of Ford and Malinger by K%rtley Coleridge. 

FORD, Richard, author of Murray's Handbook 
for Spain, was bom in 1796, and educated at Win- 
chester School and Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1817. He then studied 
law and was called to the bar, but never practised. 
From 1830 to 1834 he resided with his wife and 
family in southern Spain, and on his return to Eng- 
land in the latter year he took up bis residence near 
Exeter. About this time he became a contributor 
to the Quarterly Review and other periodicals, and 
in 1845 he published the original edition of his ex- 
cellent Handbook for Travellers in Spain, a store- 
house of information regarding Spain and all things 
Spanish, rich alike in knowledge and in wit and 
humour. In subsequent editions this work under- 
went various changes, and was much reduced in 
bulk. He died at his residence on Sept. 1, 1858. 

FORD1TN, John, Scottish historian, Is supposed 
to have been bom early in the fourteenth century, 
and to have been a chantry priest of Aberdeen, 
but practically nothing is known of his life. To 
piocure materials, he is said to have travelled 
on foot in England, Sootland, and Ireland. His 
writings, afterwards incorporated in the Scoti- 
chronicon of Walter Bower, consist of Chronica 
Gentis Sootorum, and its continuation, Geeta An- 
nalia, coming down to 1385, which appeare to have 
been the year of his death. The early part of his 
history is largely fabulous, but the later part of it 
is not to be judged by the same standard; and 
according to Mr. Skene, *in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries it forms the indispensahla ground- 
work of our annals, while in the fourteenth century 
it becomes a contemporary authority*. The w<Vk 
was speedily diffused among the convents of bJs own 
country and those of England, and formed the baste 
for many subsequent histories. It was adopted for 
this purpose about 1441 by Walter Bower, abbot of 
the monastery of Inchoolm, by whom the five booka 
of Fordun's Chronicle were enlarged, and 
new ones compiled (partly from his m at ari ala), bring- 
ing the history down to 1487 — the Sootidironloon 
thus produced being Bower's rather than Fofdna’a 
Thomas Hearne published an edition of Fordon'a own 
work, with a continuation, at Oxford, in 1721. An- 
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other edition, with Bower*! continuation, wu pub- 
Uahed at Edinburgh by Goodall in 1759. The best 
edition of Fordone history ia that edited by W. F. 
Skene, Edinburgh. 1871-72, two vole, (the first, con- 
taining the text, the eeoond translation, notes, dec.) 

FORE, the oharacter of all that 

part of a ship’s frame and machinery which lies near 
the item. 

FORE AND AFT, throughout the ship’s whole 
length, or from end to end; it also implies, in a line 
with the keeL 

FORE BOW-LINE, the bow-line of the foresail 
Bee Bow-link. 

FORE BRACES, ropes applied to the fore yard- 
arms to change the position of the foresail occasion- 
ally. 

FORECASTLE, a short deck placed in the fore 
port of a ship, above the upper deck ; or the fore 
part of the upper deok at the bows. In merchant 
vessels it Is the place in which the sailors Bleep and 
take their meals. Formerly this port of the vessel 
was a lofty oastle-like structure. Forecastle men are 
Bailors stationed on the forecastle, who ore generally 
prime »**»w*n. 

FORECLOSED, in law, signifies the being shut 
out, and excluded or boned the equity of redemption 
on mortgages, &c. 

FORECLOSURE, in English law, is the right of 
a mortgagee, or of any one having interest in a mort- 
gage, in the event of the conditions of the mortgage 
being violated, to compel the mortgager to redeem 
the pledge or forfeit his right of redemption. This 
is done by filing a bill for foreclosure. By 15 and 
16 Viet cap. lxxxvi the court may, on application 
of the mortgagee, mortgager, or any encumbrancer 
of the mortgage, grant, under certain conditions, a 
sale of the subject instead of foreclosing the mort- 

* a frOREIGN ATTACHMENT. See Attachment 
(Foreign). 

FOREIGN BILL OF EXCHANGE. See Bill 
— Bill of Exchange. 

FOREIGN ENLISTMENT. See Enlistment. 

FORELAND, a cape or promontory projecting 
Into the sea, as the North and South Forelands. 

FORESHORTENING, in drawing and painting, 
the art of representing figures of all sorts as they 
appear to the eye in oblique positions. This art, 
whioh in many instances is very difficult, was known 
to the Greeks; and Pliny speaks particularly as to 
its being successfully practised by Parrhasius and 
Pausias. Among the moderns, Correggio must be 
allowed the palm for excellence in foreshortening. 
In painting ceilings it is particularly important. In 
a celebrated picture of the body of Christ lying bori- 
sontally, the figure ia bo much foreshortened that the 
toes almost touch the chin. 

FORESTALLING. See Engrossing, Fore- 
stalling, AND REG RATING. 

FOREST MARBLE, in geology, a member of the 
Lower Oolite formation. See Geology, 

FORESTS. The great importance of wood to 
aodety, and the rapid decrease of forests in populous 
oountries, if particular core is not taken of them, 
have led, in modem times, to a careful investigation 
of the subject of the management of forests, and 
everything connected with it. The Germans, who 
first taught mining as a science, were the first who 
treated scientifically of the management of forests and 
established forest academies, in which all branches 
of the knowledge relating to them are taught 
These establishments originated freon the increasing 
scarcity of wood, which rendered the careful manage- 
ment of the forests seoesosiy, and from the plan of 
wising a revenue on the pert of the government by 


the sale of the wood. Mr. Zanthi e r first 
instruction in the forest sciences as a particular 
branch of study at Ilsenburg, in Stolberg- Warning*, 
rode, near the Harts Mountains. Premia soon di- 
rected her attention to them; and at present no per. 
son in that oountry is appointed to an offioe in the 
forest department without having undergone a strict 
examination in the branches of knowledge connect ed 
with the forests, and having served personally in the 
forests for a considerable length of time. There am 
a number of forest academies in different parts of 
Germany and other European countries, but in 
Britain less attention is paid to this subject The 
principal branches taught iu them are the following: 
forest botany, mineralogy, zoology, chemistry, by 
which the Btudent learns the natural history of 
forests, and the mutual relations, &c., of the different 
kingdoms of nature. He is also instructed in the 
surveying and cultivation of forests, so as to under- 
stand the mode of raising all kinds of wood, and 
supplying a new growth as fast as the old is taken 
away; and in the administration of the forest taxes 
and police. Forestry is taught in the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’B Hill, near London, 
and in one or two other British institutions, and 
efforts are being made to establish a school of 
forestry for the United Kingdom. 

The English forest laws have reference only to thr 
preservation of game — ‘With regard (sayB Black- 
stone, Com. voL ii. page 413) to the rise and original 
of the present dvil prohibitions on the destruction of 
game in Europe, it will be found that all forest and 
game laws were introduced into ^hat part of the 
world at the same time, and by the same polioy as the 
feudal system, when the swarms of barbarians issued 
from their northern hive, and laid the foundation of 
most of the present kingdoms of Europe on the ruins of 
the Western Empire. For when a conquering general 
came to settle the economy of a vanquished oountry, 
and to part it out among his soldiers or feudatories, 
who were to render him military service for such 
donations, it behoved him to keep the natives of the 
country, and all persons who were not his military 
tenants, in as low a condition as possible, and espe- 
cially to prohibit them the use of arms. Nothing 
could do this more effectually than a prohibition of 
hunting or sporting; and therefore it was the policy 
of the conqueror to reserve this right to himself and 
those on whom he should bestow it, who were only 
his capital feudatories or greater barons. And ac- 
cordingly we find in the feudal constitution one and 
the same law prohibiting the rustici in general from 
bearing arms, and also proscribii^ the use of snares, 
nets, or other engines for destroying the game. This 
exclusive privilege well suited tine martial genius of 
the conquering troops, who delighted in a sport 
which, in its pursuit and slaughter, bore some re- 
semblance to war. And, indeed, like some of their 
modem successors, they had no other amusement to 
entertain their vacant hours, despising all arts as 
effeminate, and having no other learning than was 
couched in such rude ditties as were sung at the 
solemn carousals which sucoeeded these ancient hunt- 
ings. And it is remarkable that, in those nations 
where the feudal policy remains most unoorrupted, 
the forest or game laws continue in their highest 
rigour. 

1 In France all game was properly the king's; sod 
in some parts of Germany it is death far a peasant 
to be found hunting in the woods of the nobility. In 
Britain also hunting has always been estetamed a 
most princely diversion and exercise. The whole 
island was replenished with all sorts of game in the 
times of the Britons, who lived in a wud and pas- 
toral manner without indulging or improving thdr 
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ground*, and derived much of their subsistence from 
the chase, which they all enjoyed in common. But 
when husbandry took place under the Saxon govern- 
ment, and lands began to be cultivated, improved, and 
inclosed, the beasts naturally fled into the woody and 
desert tracts, which were called forest «, and not hav- 
ing been disposed of in the first distribution of lands, 
were therefore held to belong to the crown. These 
were filled with great plenty of game, whioh our 
royal sportsmen reserved for their own diversion on 
pain of a pecuniary forfeiture on the part of suoh as 
interfered with their sovereign. But every freeman 
• had .the full liberty of sporting upon his own terri- 
tories^ provided he abstained from the king’s forests. 
However, upon the Norman Conquest, a new doctrine 
took place, and the right of pursuing and taking all 
beasts of chase or venery and such other animals 
as were accounted game was held to belong to the 
king, or to such only as were authorized under him. 
The right thus newly vested in the crown was 
exerted with the utmost rigour at and after the time 
of the Norman establishment, not only in the ancient 
forests, but in the new ones which the Conqueror 
made by laying together vast traots of country, de- 
populated for that purpose, and reserved Bolely for 
the king's royal diversion ; in which were exercised 
the most horrid tyrannies and oppressions, under the 
colour of forest law, for the Bake of preserving the 
beasts of chase; to kill any of which, within the limits 
of the forest, was as penal as the death of a man. 
And in pursuance of the same principle King John 
laid a total interdict upon the winged as well as the 
four-footed creation: ‘capturam avium per totam 
Angliam interdixit’. The cruel and insupportable 
hardships which those foreBt laws created to the 
subject occasioned our ancestors to be as zealous for 
their reformation as for the relaxation of the feu- 
dal riroura and the other exactions introduced by 
the Norman dynasty, and accordingly we find the 
immunities of carta de foresta as warmly contended 
for, and extorted from the king with as much diffi- 
culty aB those of magna carta itself. By this charter, 
confirmed in Parliament, many forests were disaf- 
forested or stripped of their oppressive privileges; 
and regulations were made in the regimen of such 
as remained; particularly killing the king's deer was 
made no longer a capital offence, but only punished 
by a fine, imprisonment, or abjuration of the realm. 
And bv a variety of subsequent statutes, together 
with the long acquiescence of the crown without 
exerting the forest laws, this prerogative is now 
become no longer a grievance to the subject.’ The 
royal forests of Scotland were as numerous, and the 
forest laws as opprtsaive as those of England. 

Forest as a right in law consists in the exclusive 
privilege of hunting wild animals within a certain 
territory. It belongB originally to the sovereign, but 
may be vested in a subject. There were formerly 
forest oourts in England for the administration of 
the forest laws, but they, as well as the laws them- 
selves, have long fallen completely into desuetude. 

FORETOP MEN, men stationed in the foretop, 
in readiness to set or take in the smaller sails, and to 
keep the upper rigging in order. 

FORFAR, or Angus, a maritime county on the 
ssst coa st of Scotland, bounded N. by counties Aber- 
deen and w. by Perth, s. by the Firth of 

Tay, and ■. by the German Ocean; length, north- 
west to south-east, 86 miles; breadth, about SO miles; 
area, 662,162 acres. The surface is covered in the 
west and north-west by a portion of the Grampians, 
known by the name of the Braes of Angus, nowhere 
STnoorthm 8602 feet; and in the south by part of the 
Bidla w HTlli, not more than 1498 feet high, but pre- 
senting ssveral conspicuous summits. Between the 


Grampians and the Sidlaw Hills lies part of the fine 
valley of Strathmore, and between the Sidlaw wm. 
and the Tay is the level but rich and highly wM 
vated tract of whioh the Cane of Gowrieforms a 
part. The ohief riven are the N. Esk and the 8. 
Esk. All the operations of agriculture are carried 
on in the most approved manner, and the crops of 
wheat especially, and of oats, barley, potatoes, and 
turnips, are scarcely surpassed by those of any oounty 
in Sootland. Cattle rearing is carried to gnat per- 
fection, the chief breeds being shorthorns and p4ltd 
Angus. The total area under cultivation is about 

250.000 acres, of which fully one third is under oorn 
and other rotation crops, and about one-eighth under 
permanent pasture. Mountain and heath-land used 
for grazing occupies about 195,000 acres, woods over 

29.000 acres. The staple manufacture is ooarse 
linens, which is carried on in Dundee, Montrose^ 
Forfar, Arbroath, Brechin, Kirriemuir, Dundee 
being the chief centre both for linens proper and 
jute goods. No minerals of consequence are wrought, 
except flagstones in the Arbroath district. Lime- 
stone and Blate are found, but not muoh wrought. 
The county returns one member to Parliament. 
Pop. in 1891, 277,735; m 1901, 284,078. 

FORFAR, a royal burgh in Scotland, capital of the 
county of the same name, situated in the valley of 
Strathmore, 18 miles north by east of Dundee, beside 
a small lake. It is on the north-eastern section of 
the Caledonian Railway, and there is also a branch 
line from Forfar to Dundee. The burgh oonsists of 
two principal and several minor streets, and though 
irregularly built has greatly improved in its extenud 
appearance of late years by the erection of new build- 
ings both public and private. The public buildings 
include, besides churches and schools, a town-house, 
new county buildings, a handsome public hall the 
gift of one of the townsmen, a poorhouse, and an In- 
firmary. Some of the offices oocupied by the banks 
are handsome buildings, as are one or.two of the linen 
factories. There is a well laid out cemetery and a 
commodious railway station. Among the educational 
institutions there are an academy for secondary 
education and four large burgh schools. The staple 
manufacture is linen, especially of the coarser varie- 
ties, there being several large factories in the town, 
in connection with whioh are several bleach -world 
Forfar belongs to the Montrose district of burghs, 
which together send one member to Par li a me nt. 
Pop. in 1891, 12,818; in 1901, 12,061. 

FORFEITURE, in law, the effect of a transgres- 
sion or offence, as the loss of privilege, right, estate, 
honour, office, or effects, either in civil or criminal 
cases. In civil cases, as when a tenant in tall m a ke s 
leases not warranted by the statute, a forfeiture Is 
committed, and he who has the immediate reversion 
may enter upon possession. In criminal o a ses it is 
twofold: of real and personal estates, as by attain- 
der in high treason ; or in petty treason ana felony, 
of all chattel interests absolutely, and the profits of 
all freehold estate during life and after death, of all 
lands and tenements in fee simple (but ngt those In 
tail) to the crown for a year and a day, Ao. Lands 
are forfeited upon attainder, and not before; gtt'ds 
and chattels are forfeited by conviction. By 88 end 
84 Viet. cap. xxiii. it has been enacted that no ocn- 
viction for treason or felony shall cause a t ta ind e r or 
corruption of blood, or any forfeiture or —c hea t, pro- 
vided that nothing in this act shall affect the law 
of forfeiture consequent on outlawry. 

FORGE is the name either of the furnace at whleh 
wrought iron is hammered and fnhlwnd , c a ll e d a 
smith’s forge, or of the workshop in which Iron la 
m ade malleable, also called a shingling -mUL Abttfi 
requires a furnace, an anvil, and a hallows, but ill 
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these requisites differ according to the nature of the 
work to be performed. A common smith's forge is 
blown with an oriRagry bellows wrought with the 
hand ; where the forges are numerous or large more 
powerful apparatus for blowing them is required. 
The ‘applianoes required for the anvils in modern 
forging includes moulds and machinery of all kinds, 
for forging articles the most various in size and 
design. In the forging of heavy work the steam- 
hammer is freely used, and corresponding moulds 
and matrices are fixed in the anvil and the hammer. 
In cutlery and other finer processes of manufacture 
the lightest and most delicate work is performed by 
appropriate machinery placed on the anvil of the 
forge. Air-fumaoos and open fires of various kinds 
are used in forging according to the nature of the 
work See Anvil, Bellows, Blowing - machine, 
Ibon, &o. 

FORGERY has been defined as the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice of 
another man's rights, or making, malo <mimo , of any 
written instrument for the purpose of fraud and 
deceit; the word making , in this last definition, being 
considered as including every alteration of or addition 
to a true instrument. Forgery at common law was 
of the degree only of a misdemeanour, but latterly 
it waB specially subjected to punishment by sta- 
tutes. The offence of forgery may be complete 
though there be no publication or uttering of the 
forged instrument; for the very making with a 
fraudulent intention, and without lawful authority, of 
any instrument which, at common law or by statute, 
is the subjeot of forgery, is of itsulf a sufficient com- 
pletion of the offence before publication. Most of the 
statutes, however, which relate to forgery make the 
publication of the forged instrument, with knowledge 
of the fact, a substantive offence. It is said by 
Hawkins that the notion of forgery dooB not seem 
to oonsist in the counterfeiting of a man’s hand and 
seal, which may often be done innocently, but in 
endeavouring to give an appearance of truth to a 
mere deceit and falsity, and either to impose that 
upon the world as the solemn act of another, which 
he is in no way privy to, or at least to make a man’s 
own act appear to have been done at a time when it 
was not done, and, by force of Buch a falsity, to give 
it an operation which, in truth and justice, it ought 
not to have. A deed forged in the name of a person 
who never had existence is forgery at law, as was 
determined in Bolland’s case. A writing is forged 
where one, being directed to draw up a will for a 
sick person, doth insert some legacies therein falsely 
out of his own head. It is not material whether a 
forged instrument be drawn in such manner that if 
it were in truth that whioh it counterfeits it would 
be valid. The punishment of forgery at common 
law was, as for a misdemeanour, by fine, imprison- 
ment, and such other corporeal punishment as the 
court in its discretion might award. The punishments 
ordained for the offence by the statute law in Eng- 
land were once, with scarcely an exception, capital. 
Capital punishment for forgery was abolished by act 
2 and 8 William IV. oap oxxiiL, 1882, and 24 and 25 
Viot. cap. rev., 1861. The law relating to forgery 
is now regulated by the Criminal Law Consolidation 
Act, 24 and 25 Viot oap. xoiv. to o., 1861, amended 
by 83 and 84 Viot oap. Iviii., 9th Aug. 1870. The 
punishment for forgery varies from penal servitude 
for life, or not less than five years, to imprisonment 
for not more than two years. Forgery of telegrams 
and forgery of trade-marks are dealt with in dis- 
tinct statutes. 

FORGET-ME-NOT {Afyoaotia paluaCris ), a small 
herbaceous plant of the natural order Boraginaceee, 
common In wet places throughout all Europe and 


naturalized in parts of North America. The root 
is perennial; the stem about 1 foot high, bearing 
small yellow-centred blue flowers in a oiroinate one- 
sided raceme, formerly oalled a scorpiold cyme. The 
leaves are alternate, the calyx gamosepalous and five- 
toothed with appressed hairs, the oorolla gamopetal- 
ous with a short straight tube olosed by five small 
scales and a spreading five-lobed limb, the stamens 
five in number, and the fruit consists of four shining 
one-seeded nutlets. The brilliancy of the flowen 
renders them conspicuous notwithstanding their 
diminutive size, and it ta considered the emblem of 
friendship among most of the nations of Europe, pro- 
bably owing to its clear blue, the colour of fidelity. 
The name forget-me-not is often extended to the 
other speoies of the genuB, which are also known by 
the names of mouae-ear and acorpion-qraaa. Among 
British formB are the large -flowered M. aylvotico, 
or wood forget-me-not ; the small and very oommon 
M. versicolor, whose flowers show an interesting 
colour-change ; M. cceapitosa, by some regarded as a 
variety of M. palustris ; M. arvenaia, the commonest 
species ; &o. The name forget-me-not was formerly 
applied to Ajuga Chamcepiiys , a speoies of the bugle 
genus, and in some places Veronica Chamcedrys , the 
germander speedwell, is also known by this name. 

FORK. Table-forks are first mentioned in an in- 
ventory of a prince’s plate in 1379. Before this period 
the knife alone was used for the purpose of cutting up 
food. The use of the fork spread from Italy to the 
northern parts of Europe. Thomas Coryate, a tra- 
veller who visited Italy in 1608, \b said to have in 
troduoed it into England ; and James I. was the 
first sovereign of England who te kftown to have had 
a fork. The use of the fork was conBiderod so great 
a luxury, that many monastic orders forbade their 
members to indulge in it. The Asiatics, even to 
this day, use no forks, as is also the case with the 
Turks. The Chinese, instead of forks, make use of 
two small sticks (see Chopsticks), which they hold 
in the same hand between different fingers. 

FORLI (ancient Forum Livix ), a town of Italy, 
capital of a province of the same name, 38 miles 
south-east of Bologna, on the railway to Ancona, m 
a pleasant and fertile plain watered by the Ronco 
and Montone. It ih handsome and well built, with 
two or three spacious squares, and contains many 
beautiful buildings, including several palaces, a pub- 
lic library (80,000 vols.), a hospital, &c. It has a 
cathedral and several other churches, most of which 
are adorned with fine paintings by Palmezzano, 
Guido, and other masters. Forli has a good muni- 
cipal picture-gallery. There are manufactures of 
silk, oil-cloth, woollen stuffs, wax, nitre, and refined 
sulphur; and a considerable trade in corn, wine, 
oil, hemp, and aniseed. Pop. (1896), with suburb* 
46,700. — The province of Forli is bounded N. by 
the provinoe of Ravenna; w. by Florenoe; B. by 
Urbino e Peaaro and the small republic San Marino; 
and E. the Adriatic; area, 725 square miles. Th« 
surface in the west is rather elevated, being partially 
formed by low branches of the Apennines, but else- 
where becomes fiat, particularly in the north to- 
wards the coast, where extensive swamps prevail, 
and make the air very unhealthy. Wheat* maize, 
hemp, the vine, olive, and various fruits are culti- 
vated, and the silkworm is reared. Pop. (1898), 
282,160. 

FORLORN HOPE, a body of men, usually vo- 
lunteers, who undertake the assault on a fortress, 
or some other dangerous enterprise. The corre- 
sponding Frenoh term is enfdnia perdui. 

FORMA PAUPERIS (IN). By the laws both 
of England and Scotland provision is made tor suits 
being oarried on by individuals who an too poor to 
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My the oral fees. A suit conducted under these moreover, is ooosslonsUy found in the inferior da- 
pro visions is said to be a suit in formd pauperis. posits of the millstone grit, the oarboniferous lime- 
In England, by the statutes 11 Henry VII. cap. stone, Ac., and under circumstances t hat warrant 
riL, and 28 Henry VIIL cap. xv., it is provided that our classing them all in one group, as has been done 
any one oath that he is not worth £5 beyond with the oolitic series, from the prevalence of the 

his wearing-apparel and the subject in dispute, is oolitic character. Coal is only worked profitably in 
entitled to have write, according to the nature of the beds above the oarboniferous limestone, and hence 
case, without paying fees, and the judges may assign the term coal formation is sometimes, though not 
frfm counsel ana attorney who shall act gratuitously, with strict propriety, confined to strata in which 
This indulgence is granted to plaintiffs only at com- workable seams of coal usually occur. In the 
mon law, and is granted to defendants only in pro- way, also, we speak of the cod measures. 
locutions. A plaintiff must have a counsel’s certifi* The unvarying succession of formations to each 
cate- of a good cause of action, and an affidavit of other in the geological series has been found to 
the party or his attorney must be laid before oourt in parts of the earth widely separated from eaoh 
that the case contains a full and true statement of other, and warrants not only the belief that they 
material facts. A person admitted to sue in form A, have come into their order successively, but thAt the 
pauperis is not entitled to costs from the opposite causes which brought each formation to its plaoe 
party, unless by order of the court or of a judge. were of one class, and operated simultaneously. 

In Scotland similar provision was made for the When we consider the invariable succession in all 
poor by statute 1424, cap. xlv. The practice is to the observed parts of our planet, exemplified in the 
form a roll of litigants entitled to sue in form A pau- different formations, we cannot but look to a regular 
peris, to which applicants are admitted by the court, succession of causes for the production of those uni- 
on being satisfied of their poverty and of their pos- form results. And although the order and continuity 
■easing probabilis causa litigandi. In Edinburgh the of the series are much interrupted occasionally, it n 
Faculty of Advocates appoint six of their number less difficult to believe that particular circumstanoea 
annually to be advocates for the poor, and the writers have interrupted such succession and continuity than 
to the signet and agents and solicitors respect i\ ely that they have not existed. See GeolooI, 
appoint four of their number annually to be agents FORMENTERA See Baleaaeb. 

for the poor. A list of these appointments is given FORMICA See Ant. 

La to both divisions of the Court of Session. Agents FORMIC ACID (HCO^H). \Y.ien an ant (For- 
for the poor are also appointed before the sheriff mica ntfa) is allowed to run over a piece of blue lit- 
courts. The applicant for admission to the poor-roll mus paper it leaves a red track, showing that an 
must produce a certificate from the minister and two acid fluid is secreted by it If a quantity of the In- 
elders of the parish in which he resides setting forth sects be pressed and distilled with water a mixed 
his circumstances according to a prescribed formula, oily and aqueous fluid, with a very at id reaction, 
Ten days’ previous notice must be given to the adverse comes over. By neutralising with potassio or audio 
party of the time and place fixed for making the caibonate, heating to remove the oil and water, and 
declaration before the minister and elders. then decomposing the residue with sulphuric arid, the 

FORMATION, Geological. By this are meant acid of the ants — hence called formic acid — may be 
mineral beds or strata, differing essentially from distilled off. It was first obtained by John Wray, 
those lying beneath and above, both in their aspect, who, in his account of it in 1670, compares it with 
mineral constituents, and fossil contents, and sup- acetic add, and mentions its oonijHiunds with lead 
posed to have been deposited under the same cosmi- and iron. Afterwards it was frequently examined 
cal conditions, and hence regarded as representing a by the eighteenth-century chemists, by Marggrsf, 
distinct period in the succession of changes which Ilomberg, and Scheele, and especially among model n 
have passed over the earth’s surface In most of chemists by Berzelius and Liebig, and its prep sru- 
the formations there are Borne mineral and fossil tion by a great variety of reactions, from a multitude 
affinities; and in many, even where the external of substances, has been described. When its simple 
differences are apparently complete, there are some composition is considered it is not difficult to see how 
common characters, by the aid of which a passage it should result from a numlier of decompositions, 
from the one to the other can be traced. Thus the because it is one of the last stages in the oxidation 
chalk differs essentially, both from the green sand of organic substances, as it only wants an additional 
which lira beneath it, and the plastic clay which lies proportion of oxygen to be converted into carbonic 
above it, in its aspect, its mineral constituents, and anhydride and water. 

many of its fossil contents. Yet the green sand lormio acid exists not only in ants but in tbs 
passes into the ehAllr marl, and thin last into the blood, urine, and flesh -juioe of a nima l s ; in ths sting- 
chalk. Their common characters are almost obvious ing- nettle, in fir-tree needles, tamarinds, and in some 
enough to warrant our classing all the beds of chalk mineral waters. It is, however, usually prepared by 
and green sand in one for mation, did not the ere- the oxidation of organic matter, such as sugar, starch, 
taoeoua and flinty characters of the first distinguish woody fibre, alcohol, tartaric, oxalic, and other acids, 
it in a marked manner from all the rest. by m **ni of sulphuric, nitric, chromic, or permanganic 

A formation properly means an assemblage of acid, by a mixture of oxide of m a ngan ese nul sulphu- 
beds, distinct from each other, but lying in a group ric acid, of lime and bleaching-powder, and by many 
in a deter minat e order, whole having a common other processes. One of the best consists in heaf ig 
character or affinity, and being constantly found in oxalic acid and glycerin. Bo long as it was obtained 
a particular part of the geological aerie*, overlying merely from the substances mentioned it was natur- 
aniother formation distinct from itself. The oolitic ally supposed to be either itself a product of life, or 
series is an sssi inlil age of this kind, having a com- to be derivable from substances simil a r ly pfbduoad. 
mon oolitic charac ter, fr om the lias to thePortland This, however, is now known to be i n accu r ate, for for* 
oolite inclusive, n ot wi thstand ing the important de- mic acid can be obtained synthetically bj a variety 
posits of Kiznmeridge clay, Oxford clay, Ac. Ac., of reactions. The most direct c on s is ts in keeping 
which occasionally se pa rate the calcareous beds, carbonic oxide gaa (C O) in contact with aqueous or 
The ooal formation, also, which is a series of alter- alcoholic potash. The gaa is gradually absorbed, and 
nate beda of sandstone, and limestone, potassio formate (KCO,K) is the result. On distil- 
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stpsarafeeA Pare formio acid, at ordinary tempera- 
tares, ia a odourless, transparent, fuming fluid, caustic 
and pungent, of sp. gr. 1*22, which boils about 212° 
Fahr,, evolving an inflammable vapour. Below 82° 
Fahr. it solidifies to shining plates. It mixes with 
water and with alcohol in all proportions; the solu- 
tion has a pungent odour and sour taste, and strong 
add reaction. It is decomposed by a number of re- 
agents, such as sulphurio acid or nitric acid, or chlor- 
ine^ with evolution of carbonic oxide or carlx>nic acid 
gas. Formic aoid is the lowest member of the series 
of fatty add* (which see); it is monobasic, but it 
forms both acid and double salts. It combines 
with the metals, and reacts with the metallic oxides 
or carbonates to form the large class of salts called 
formate*; but in certain cases, for instance with Balts 
of silver, platinum, or mercury, it acts the part of a 
reducing agent, and throws down the elements in the 
metallio state. In this way it is distinguished from 
acetic acid. It also forms a series of compound 
ethers or ethereal salts, by combining with methyl, 
ethyl, amyl, and other alcoholic radicles. 

FORMOSA, known to the Japanese and Chinese 
as Tai-waN, an island in the Chinese Sea belonging 
to Japan, separated from the Chinese province Fo- 
kien by the Fo-kien Strait or Formosa Channel, 
which is about 80 miles wide where narrowest. The 
island is about 240 miles in length and 90 in breadth 
at the widest part. Its area is estimated at about 
16,000 square mileB, or half that of Scotland. It is 
traversed from north to south by a range of moun- 
tains having a mean elevation of 10,000 feet, west 
of which are extensive and fertile plains, while the 
mountains sink steeply to the sea on the east side. 
The chief summits of this range are Mounts Sylvia 
(11,800 feet), Tashan (12,000), Morrison (14,350), 
and a peak near Sylvia with a height of 12,800 feet. 
Some parts of the island show Big ns of volcanic 
activity, and geysers are found on the Tamsui river 
in the north. Mud-banks deposited by the action 
of rivers skirt the west coast, where the land is gain- 
ing rapidly on the Bea. The moBt important river is 
the Tamsui, but its month is obstructed by a sand-bar. 
The flora is very rich and beautiful, being more 
tropical than that of China. Among the more char- 
acteristic animals are several species of bats, an ape, 
moles, flying-squirrels, wild swine, peculiar stags, 
and pangolins. The chief minerals of the island are 
ooal, which is not as yet extensively worked; sulphur, 
petroleum, and a little gold. The soil is exceedingly 
fertile, especially on the west side, and produoes in 
abundance rice, sweet-potatoes, grain, fruits, tea, to- 
baooo, sugar, pepper, &c. Railways have been con- 
structed from Kelung on the north coast southwards, 
and from Takow on the Bouth-weBt ooaat northwards, 
as portions of a trunk line running along the west 
ride of the island. Communication by telegraph and 
road is also being extended, and harbour improve- 
ments carried out. The ohief exports are tea, sugar, 
oamphor, ooal, turmeric, and fibres; and the imports 
. include pigs, cottons, opium, Bilks, kerosene oil, flour, 
rioe f fee. The best harboux is that of Kelung ; and 
the other ports include Tamsui, Takow, Tai-nan, 
and An-ping (the last two connected by a canal 
8 miles long). In the mountainous distriots there 
are uncivilised aborigines of Malay stock, who tattoo 
the face and practise head-bunting; but the great 
majority of the inhabitants are Chinese, there being 
also a considerable number of Japanese. In 1874 
the Japanese invaded the island, on account of cruel- 
ties perpetrated on shipwrecked Japanese, and after- 
wards withdrew, and in 1884 the Frenoh temporarily 
oocupied Kelung. As a result of the war in 1894-96 
between Ohina and Japan the island was oeded to 
nnd oocupied by the letter power. The capital is 


Tai-peh, near the northern extremity, not far from 
Tamsui and Kelung. Pop. estimated at 8.000 000 
FORMS OF ADDRESS. See Addbess. 

FORMULA, in chemistry, a collection of sym- 
bols expressing the composition of a compound The 
device appears to have been first employed by T. 
Thomson to express the composition of minerals! 
but it was further developed by Benelius afterit 
was put beyond a doubt that a ohemical componnd 
always contains the same elements combined in defi- 
nite proportion. Formul® are of various kinds, ac- 
cording to the ideas they are meant to express. Sup. 
pose a body has been analysed and found to con- 
sist, say, of 86 % of nitrogen, of 6 of hydrogen, and 
60 of oxygen; it is next calculated what amount of 
the combining proportions of each of the elements is 
represented by these numbers, and this is found to 
be two combining proportions of nitrogen, four of 
hydrogen, and three of oxygen, or in BymbolB N 2 H 4 0». 
Such a formula, expressing merely the proportional 
composition, is called an empirical formula. The 
study of the properties of this body, the way in 
which it can be formed, its behaviour when heated, 
or acted on with acids or alkalieB, or in other ways, 
leads to the conclusion that it is a compound of am- 
monia and nitric acid, and hence the symbols are 
usually arranged to denote this, its formula being 
accordingly NU»N 0 8 or NH 8 HNOa. Such a formula 
is called rational , because it denotes the proximate 
composition of the body. It so happens, however, 
that this substance can undergo decomposition in a 
way which would never indicate that ammonia or 
nitric acid could be got from it, for, when heated, it 
breaks up into water and nitrous <Sxide, and there 
might be therefore used a rational formula for this 
view of its composition, such as N 9 0,2H 2 0. The 
rational formula, in short, may vary with the de- 
compositions of the substance, though practically 
one formula is adhered to for eaoh substance. 
Formul® based on gaseous volume and atomicity 
attempt not merely to exhibit one or more reac- 
tions or decompositions of the body, but how the 
‘atoms’ — that is, the combining proportion units — 
are actually oombined with each other. Thus 
the amnionic nitrate already given is written 
NO a (NH 4 0). This called a constitutional formula. 
A graphic formula is a mere expansion of this to 
show by a picture how the elements are joined 


together, thus H — N — O— N. Sometimes, instead 
O 

of letters, diagrams have been used. Besides the 
above there are typical formul®, representing tbe 
constitution of bodies npon the assumption that oer- 
tain simple bodies — hydrochloric acid, water, am 
monia, marsh-gas — are types after which other bodies 
are constructed. Molecular formul® are those which 
represent the amount of a substance which, in the 
state of vapour, would normally occupy the spaoe 
filled by two combining proportion! of hydrogen at 
a given temperature and pressure. Tons, ferric 
ohloride has the molecular formula Fe 9 01* whereas 
the empirical formula, whioh expresses merely the 
simplest results of an analysis, is Fed*. 

FORRES, the name of a royal and part burgh of 
Sootland, in the county of Elgin, 25 miles N.x. In* 
verness, beautifully situated on a dry sandy knolL 
Forres is a dean, well-paved little town, andnontains 
some good buildings, among which may be mentioned 
the town-house, and Anderson’s Academical Insti- 
tution. Shakspere has immortalised Ferres by 
making H thesoeneof tbe ohief events in his tragedy 
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«f Macbeth. The eite of the old castle where Dun- 
.cftn wee killed is at the western side of the town, 
and the heath, 4 miles to the west, is still 'blasted', 
being one of the most sterile moon in Scotland. 
Close by the town iB a remarkable obelisk 23 feet 
high, 8 feet 10 inohes broad, and 1 foot 3 inohes 
thick, called Sweno’s Stone. There is a hydro- 
pathio on the slope of the Oluny hills. Forres is one 
of the Inverness district of parliamentary burghs. 
Pop. in 1881, 4030; in 1891, 8971 ; in 1901, 4313. 

FORSKAL, Peter, a Swedish botanist, and pupil 
of Linneeus, was bom in 1736, and studied at Got- 
tingen, where he defended, in 1756, a thesis— Dubia 
de Principiis Philosophise reoentioris. In 1761 he 
was appointed professor of natural history in Copen- 
hagen, and the same year, on the recommendation 
of Linnaeus, he was selected by Frederick V. to join 
the scientific expedition to Arabia, to take charge of 
the department of natural history. He set out on 
this expedition with Niebuhr, Von Haven, and Kra- 
mer, and collected plants in the environs of Mar- 
seilles, of which he published a Flora at Malta. He 
arrived in Egypt and Arabia, where he collected 
plants with the greatest zeal; but being attacked by 
the plague, he died in 1763 at Djerim, in the latter 
country, too early for science. Niebuhr collected 
ForsksTs papers, which consisted merely of detached 
sheets, accompanied them with remarks, and pub- 
lished them under the titles Dascriptiones Animali- 
uin, Avium, Amphibiorum, Piscium, Insectorum, 
qua) in Itinere Orientali observavit P. Forskal (Co- 
penhagen, 1776, with an engraving); Flora ^Egypti- 
aco-Arabica, &c. (ibid.); leones Rerum Naturalium, 
quae in Itinere Orientali depingi curavit Forskal 
(ibid. 1776, with forty -six engravings, of which 
twenty represent plants and twenty-three animals). 

FORSTER, Johann Georo Adam, was bom in 
1754, at Nassenhuben, near Dantzig. He accom- 
panied his father at the age of eleven years to Sara- 
tov, and continued in St Petersburg the studies 
which he had begun under his father’s direction. 
When his father went to England he was placed 
with a merchant in London; but his feeble health 
soon compelled him to give up mercantile pursuits. 
In company with his father he perf mined the voyage 
round the world with Cook, 1772-76. In 1777 he 
went to Paris with the intention of settling there, 
but soon after went to Holland, and was on his way 
to Berlin when the landgrave of Hesse offered him 
the chair of natural history in an academy in Cassel. 
He held that office till 1784, when he accepted an 
invitation to beoome professor of natural history at 
Wilna. Here he received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. In 1788 the elector of Mainz appointed 
him his first librarian. Forster occupied this post 
with great reputation, till the French entered the 
city in 1792. He had warmly embraced revolu- 
tionary principles, and was sent to Paris, by the re- 
publicans of Mainz, to request a union with Franoe. 
While absent on this commission the Prussians re- 
covered the city. By this event he lost all his pro- 
perty, with his books and papers. Owing to this and 
ether misfortunes his health was affected, and he died 

Paris in 1794. Forster is considered by the Ger- 
mans one of their classical writers. His translations 
are numerous. The excellent acoonnt of Cook’s 
second voyage round the world he wrote in connec- 
tion with his father. He also wrote Essays on Geo- 
graphy, Natural History, Practical Philosophy, six 
*ola., and excellent Views of the Lower Rhine, 
Bvabeat, Flanders, Holland, England, and Franoe, 

1790, three volumes. 

FORSTER, Johann Rsinhold, profeesor of natu- 
tal history at Halle, in Prussia, was born at Dir- 
•ohau, October 22, 1729. His father was burgo- 


master of Dimohau, a town not far from Dantadg, 
In 1748 he began to study theology at Halle; — H a 
1751 he went to Dantzig and obtained the plans of 
preacher at Nassenhuben or Nassenhof. He gave 
just so jmuch attention to his office as necessity re- 
quired, and entered with his whole sonl into his 
favourite studies— mathematic*, philosophy, history, 
geography, and the ancient languages. His passion 
for travelling was gratified by a commission to ex- 
amine the state of the colony of Saratov, in Asiatic 
Russia, for which he set out in March, 1765. Hfa 
official report gave muoh satisfaction, but he was not 
rewarded as he had expected; and having lost the 
place of preacher by his long absence, he went to 
Ixmdon in August, 1766. Here he supported him- 
self and his son Georg partly by the sale of the 
curiosities which he had collected in his travels, sad 
partly by translations. He afterwards joined a Dis- 
senting academy at Warrington, in Lancashire, as 
teacher. He was finally invited to acoornpany Cap- 
tain Cook in his second voyage of discovery as natu- 
ralist of the expedition. He set out from Ijondon, 
June 26 , 1772, with his son, at that time seventeen 
years old. This voyage, which lasted three years, is 
minutely described in a work bearing the name of 
his son Johann Georg Forster (Ijondon, 1777, two 
vols. 4to), and the father afterwards published his 
valuable remarks on the physical geography, the 
natural history, and the moral and iutel1ect.ua! con- 
dition of the countries ho had vested (London, 1778, 
4 to). In 1 780 he was invited to Halle, as professor 
of natural history, and continued an ornament of the 
university until his death, eighteen years after- 
wards. At Halle he wrote many valuable works, and 
translated the latest voyages, among which was the 
third voyage of Cook. Ho died December 9, 1798. 
Of his numerous writings, the best are his Observa- 
tions on a Voyage round the World, already men- 
tioned, his History of Voyages and Discoveries In 
the North, and his Antiquarian Researches on the 
Byssus of the Ancients. 

FORSTER, William Edward, an English states- 
man, bom at Brad pole, Dorset, July 11, 1818, and 
died April 6, 1886. The Bon of a minister of the 
Society of Friends, he was educated at the Friends’ 
school at Tottenham, and afterwards accepted an ap- 
pointment in the woollen trade in Bradford. Duriw 
the Irish famine of 1846 he visited the dlstreaMu 
districts, where he distributed the relief fund raised 
by the Society of Friends. In 1850 he married the 
eldest daughter of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. In an effort 
to enter parliament he contested I^eeds in 1859 un- 
successfully, but in 1 861 he was returned unopposed 
for Bradford. In 1865 he became nnder-secretary 
for the colonies; in 1868 he was appointed vice- 
president of the council on education and a privv- 
councillor; while in 1870 he accepted a seat In Mr. 
Gladstone’s cabinet, and carried through parliament 
the Elemental^ Education Bill (1870) and the Ballot 
Bill (1872). In November 1875 he was elected lord 
rector of Aberdeen University. When the liberals 
again returned to power in 1880 he accepted tbe poet 
of chief-secretary for Ireland at a time when, that 
country was distracted by political and agrarian 
tumults. To mitigate tbe severity of tbe numerous 
evictions be introduced a Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill (1880), which was rejected by the House of 
Lords. The following year he introduced a Land 
Bill and a Coercion Bill, both of which were passed, 
and in carder to check the growing power of the L e nd 
League be declared that organization illegal, and 
imprisoned Mr. Parnell and other members of Ids 
party. In April, 1882, tbe government resolved «e 
release tbe ParnelHtes and adopt a more ooudHatory 
policy, whereupon Mr. Foist m resigned his office. 
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Subsequently he wu cJton found acting in opposition 
to the government, jpefly in reference to foreign 
affairs, and he was also opposed to a separate Irish 
parliament in Dublin. His opinion on the latter 
question carried great weight because of his well- 
known sympathy for Ireland, his abilities as a states- 
man, his experience in affairs, and his unquestioned 
honesty. The Life of Forster, in two vols., was 
published by Wemyss Reid in 1888. 

FORT, a small fortified place surrounded with a 
ditch, rampart, and parapet, for the purpose of de- 
fending a pass, river, road, harbour, &c. Forts are 
made of different forms and extent according to the 
exigencies of the case. 

FORT- AUGUSTUS, a village, Scotland, county 
of Inverness, about 33 miles south-west of the town 
of that name, and situated on the Caledonian Canal. 
It has an Established, Free, and Roman Catholic 
churohee, and a public school Fop. 611. It has its 
name from a fort erected in the vicinity in 1734 to 
overage the Highlanders, who, however, succeeded in 
capturing it in 1745. It was purchased by Lord 
Lovat in 1878, and now forms the site of a Roman 
Catholic college, monastery, hoBpitium, and church, 
opened in August, 1880. 

FORT DE FRANCE, or Fort- Royal, a town 
and seaport, French West Indies, island of Martin- 
ique, of which it is the capital; situated on the north 
side of a deep and well-sheltered bay protected by a 
fort. The principal buildings are the parish church, 
government offices, the barrackB, arsenal, prison, and 
hospit&L From its situation on the west side of the 
island the bay is protected from the prevalent winds, 
and in one part or another will be found suitable for 
all circumstances. Fort-Royal is the residence of 
the French governor. Fop. 11,424. 

FORT-GEORGE, a fortress, Scotland, county of 
and 10 miles north-east of Inverness, at the extremity 
of a low poiq| of land projecting into the Moray 
Firth. It is an irregular polygon, with six bastions, 
and has accommodation for 2090 men besides officers. 
It was built'after the rebellion of 1745, for the pur- 
pose of keeping tin Highlanders in subjection. It 
occupies 1 6 acres, but is secure from attacks by sea 
only, being commanded by some adjoining heights. 

FORTH, a large river of Scotland, iB formed by 
the junction of two streams, the Duchray and the 
Dhu: the one rising in Stirlingshire, the other in 
Perthshire, at the distance of a few miles from each 
other, and both on the north-east side of Ren Lomond. 
The junction takes place at Aberfoyle, from which 
the river flows south-east, and after a winding course 
of about 170 miles, discharges itself into the German 
Ocean, having previously expanded into a broad 
estuary oalled the Firth of Forth. It forms, for a 
considerable part of its course, the boundary between 
the counties of Stirling and Perth. For the greater 
part of its course it flows through a rich, flat country, 
and is navigable for vessels of 300 tons as far as 
Alloa, and for those of 70 tons to Stirling. Its most 
remarkable windings, called the Links of Forth, 
occur between the latter places, the distance between 
Stirling Bridge and Alloa being but 6 miles by land, 
while by water it is 12. These windings form a 
great number of beautiful peninsulas. For several 
miles above and below Clackmannan the tides of the 
Forth exhibit a singular phenomenon, called by sea- 
men 'leaky tides.' When the water has flowed for 
three hours it runs back for about an hour and a 
half, nearly as far as when it began to flow. It 
returns immediately, and flows during another hour 
and a half to the same height it was before; and this 
ohange takes place both in the flood and ebb tides. 
The Forth is a good salmon stream, and its estuary 
contains great variety and considerable abundanoe 


of fish, particularly white-fish and herrings, which 
frequent it in shoals; oysters are also obtained. 
The principal tributaries are the Teith and Alim 
above Stirling Bridge, and below it the Devon! 
Carron, Avon, Almond, Leith, Esk, and Levan- 
these chiefly flow into it on the south shore. There 
are several islands in the river. ^Lighthouses are 
erected on two of them, the Isle of May and Inoh- 
keith; and the ruins of c&stleB or religious houses 
appear on all the different islands. 

FORTH BRIDGE, the largest structure of its 
kind in the world, is a railway viaduct which crosses 
the Firth of Forth at QueenBferry, here about 4000 
feet wide at low water. The Firth, at this point, is 
divided into two channels by the island of Inch- 
garvie, situated about midway across. Upon this 
island the central pier of the bridge is built, while 
there is &1bo a pier upon each shore. On the top of 
each of these main piers three double lattice-work 
cantilevers are poised, extending towards each other 
and towards the shore upon each side. The two 
chief BpanB, which are each 1710 feet wide, are made 
by these cantilevers, the extremities of which are con 
nected by girders. Besides these two main spans 
there are other two of 680 feet each, fifteen of 168 
feet each, and seven Bmall arches which are about 
400 feet wide. The total length of the bridge, in- 
cluding the width of the piers and the viaduct 
approaches, is about a mile and a half. The cleat 
headway under the centre of the bridge is 150 feet 
abuve high water, while the highest part of the 
structure is 361 feet above high water Each of the 
three main piers upon which the bridge rests consists 
of a group of four cylindrical gnAite and concrete 
piers 49 feet in diameter at the top and from 60 to 
70 feet at bottom. The deepest pier is about 70 feet 
below low water, and the rise of the tide is 18 feet 
at ordinary springs. In the piers there are about 
120,000 cubic yards of masonry, and in the super- 
structure about 45,000 tons of steel All the founda- 
tions of the piers are either upon rock or on boulder 
clay ; the whole structure is so braced as to tie 
capable of resisting any probable stress in any pos 
sible direction; and the whole superstructure is bolted 
down to each columD by forty-eight steel bolts 2 £ 
inches in diameter and 24 feet long. A double line 
of rails is carried upon an internal viaduct supported 
by cross girders and tressels. ThiB immense under 
taking, which was projected and begun in 1883 by a 
company in which the North British, Great Northern, 
North-Eastern, and Midland Railways are interested, 
was successfully finished and the bridge opened for 
traffic in May, 1890. The engineers who designed 
the bridge were Sir John Fowler, Bart, and Sir 
Benjamin Baker, while the contract- work, which was 
let for £1,600,000, was carried out by Sir William 
Arrol and his firm. See plate at Bridge. 

FORTIFICATION, the science of strengthening 
positions in such a way that they may be defended 
by a body of men much inferior in number to those 
by whom they are attacked; and more particularly, 
the science of strengthening positions so as that they 
may be held against the assault of troops supported 
by artillery. The first species of fortification was, 
of course, very simple, consisting merely of a ram- 
part or wall of earth or atones or of a fence of pali- 
sades. A ditch was added to the wall; round or 
square towers were then introduced, placed at such 
intervals as to be capable of affording assistance to 
one another. This was the whole art of fortification 
practised by the ancients. With the introduction of 
artillery in sieges the art of fortification underwent 
a great change. The first modification was an in- 
crease in the thiokness of the walls, and in the 
diameter of the towers, at the eiDense of their 
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height These towers were now called roundels, 
ana made large enough to aooomraodate several 
pieces of oannon. To enable the besieged to work 
cannon on the wall a rampart of earth was thrown 
np behind It so as to give the necessary width ; and 
this earthwork gradually enoroaohed on the wall, in 
some oases entirely superseding it. This system was 
developed by Albreoht DUrer, tbe painter, who may 
be said to form the oonneoting link between the 
ancient and modern styles, ft was soon found, 
however, that the round shape of the tower had the 
serious disadvantage that neither the curtain (the 
portion of wall between two towers) nor the next 
adjoining towers could reach with their fire every 
point in front of an intermediate tower ; there were 
small angles close to the wall where the assailants 
would be in complete shelter. To obviate this the 
tower was changed into an irregular pentagon, with 
four sides towards the open and one towards the 
interior. This pentagon was called a bastion. The 
time of the invention of bastions is not precisely 
ascertained, nor is it known with any degree of 
certainty who was the inventor of this development 
of fortification. It is certain, however, that they 
were in use in 1500. Fortifications are divided into 
regular and irregular, permanent and temporary. 
In regular fortifications the bastions are all equal, 
And form regular figures, mostly equiangular and 
equilateral polygons. In irregular fortifications only 
the corresponding sides and angles are equal. TheBe 
are most common, as the inequalities in the ground 
seldom admit of regular fortification. The regular 
fortifications are, however, much to be preferred, as 
they offer equal resistance on all Bides, and expose no 
weak points of which the enemy can take advantage. 
Permanent fortifications are workB required to re- 
main effective for any length of time, for the purpose 
of defending important positions and cities, dock- 
yards, arsenals, Ac. Temporary fortifications consist 
usually of field-works, &o. 

The more important details of a regular fortifi- 
cation may be briefly described as under . Around 
the place to be defended is raised a mound or bank 
of earth called a rampart , on the upper surface of 
which (the terre-plcinc) the troops and cannon are 
placed. The terre-pleine is covered from the enemy’s 
tire by a breast- work or parapet , about 8 feet high, 
pierced at certain intervals with embrasure a through 
which the guns are fired. The angle formed by the 
terre-pleine and the inside faoe of the parapet is 
filled by a banquette or step on which the infantry 
mount to deliver their fire. Immediately beyond 
the rampart is the main ditch, usually about 12 feet 
in depth, but varying greatly in width. Tha ditch 
ia sometimes filled with water, in other oases it k, 
dry. The escarp or scarp is the inner wall of the 
ditch, and it is faced with mason-work (the revtte- 
ment) to retain the earth of the rampart in its place. 
The counterscarp ia the opposite or outer wall of the 
ditoh. From the top of the counterscarp outwards 
is a space about 80 feet wide (the covered-way) pro- 
tected by a parapet, the long superior outward slope 
of which forms the glacis. The use of tj^e covered- 
*ay is to allow the troops to be drawn up on it unseen 
by the besiegers for the purpose of making a sortie ; 
it also enables the defenders to keep up a closer fire 
on the attacking forces. The slope of the glacis is so 
constructed as to bring the assailants in the direct 
line of fire from the guns and musketry on the ram- 
parts, and the ad vance over it may be further checked 
oy abattis, palisades, or other obstacles. Defensive 
works outside the ditoh but within the glacis are 
called outworks, the obief form of which is the ravelin. 
fatrencfunerUs are additional works thrown up to 
strengthen suoh parts as are weak or much exposed, 


and behind whioh the garrkpn may maintain the 
defence when driven from an hater line. For further 
particulars on the defensive works of fortificatkms 
see the articles Bastion, Cav alike, Dimi-uml 
Hoen-work, Ravelin, A c. 

The systems of bastionary fortification are rrlssnfl 
under several national schools, the first ia point of date 
being the Italian. The first Italian bastionswere little 
else than polygonal towers or roundels ; they aoaroely 
altered the former character of the fortification, 
except as regards the flanking fire. The enoelnte or 
main wall was Rtill of masonry, exposed to the direot 
fire of the enemy, the rampart of earth behind it 
served chiefly to give room to handle the artillery, 
and its inner slope was also faced with masonry. 
The curtainB were very long, from 800 to 600 yards, 
and the bastions very smal^ the flanks always per- 
pendicular to the curtains, and meant to cover the 
long line of curtain alone. Sometimes a platform 
or fiat obtuse-anglod bastion was constructed in the 
middle of the curtain when it became too long. 
There were, as yet, no ravelins, no tenallles, no 
covered- way, no glacis. But the system was soon 
improved. The curtains were shortened, the bas- 
tions wero enlarged. The ditch was made very wide 
and deep, and the covered-way was introduced. It 
served as a place of concentration *u well as retreat 
for sallying parties. The gates were in tho middle 
of the curtain ; to cover them a crescent-shaped work 
was plaoed in the middle of the ditoh in front of 
them ; but for the same reason that the towers were 
transformed into bastions, the half-moon (demi lune) 
was changed into a triangular work — the present 
ravelin. This was at first small, but soon becams 
larger, when it was found that it not only served as a 
bridge-head across the ditch, but alsooovered flanks 
and curtains against the enemy’s fire, gave a cross firs 
in front of the capital (most advanced angle) of the 
bastions, and effectually flanked thecorered-way. The 
first to point out the defects in the Italian system 
was a German engineer named Franz, who fortified 
Antwerp for Charles V. He was followed by Daniel 
Speckle, who broke completely through the fetters 
of the old school, and laid down the principles on 
which the whole of the subsequent systems are 
founded. Ilia practical skill was Bhown in the oo". 
struction of the fortresses of Ingolatadt, Hagen* s, 
Ulm, Colmar, Basle, and Strosburg. The grant en- 
gineer Vauban, who served under Louis XIV., may 
be said to have made the French school the first in 
Europe. Not that there was anything original in his 
system, as he borrowed his best ideas from Speckle, 
and a countryman of his own named Pagan. But 
tbe arrangement of the details, the proportions of tbs 
lines, the profile, and tho adaptation oi the theory to 
the ever-varying requirements of the locality, are so 
ingenious that they appear perfection when com- 
pared with the works of ids predecessors, so that 
scientific and systematic fortification may be said to 
commence with him. His great rival, Coehorn, skil- 
fully developed the system of the old Dntch school 
with its low ramparts, without manoniy revetments, 
broad and shallow water ditches, numerous outworks 
in the ditch, and the plan of laying the country-out- 
side the glacis under water. The modern ayatem of 
protecting large fortresses may be said to be due to 
the genius of Montaleiubcrt (1718-80), a French 
major-general. It consists of surrounding tbe place 
by a single or double chain of small forts on com- 
manding elevations, which, though apparently iso- 
lated, still support each other by thefr fire, and by 
the facility which they give for powerful eortiee 
render a bombardment of the place almost impossible, 
a?d when required form an entrenched camp for 
an army. The largest fortress constructed on Ibis 
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system Is Paris; it hat a simple bastioned enceinte, 
ftbont 25 miles long, with two lines of detached forts, 
the second line being constructed since the Franco- 
German war. The superiority of the modern system 

defenoe, as against modern means of attack, was 
iRify demonstrated in the Franco-German war; yet 
tiie capture of Peru by the Germans in the beginning 
of 1471 forms a striking illustration of the rule, that 
the reduction of a fortress is simply a question of 
time. 

Fidd Fortification. — The construction of field 
works is as ancient as the existence of armies. The 
Soman legions in presence of an enemy entrenched 
their camp every night. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries field-works played an im- 
portant part in several campaigns, and in the wars 
of Frederick the Great pickets on outpost duty 
generally threw up slightly profiled redans. Yet 
even then, and it is still more the case now, the con- 
struction of field-works was confined to the strength- 
ening of a few positions selected beforehand, with 
a view to certain eventualities during a campaign, 
such as Frederick’s camp at Bunzelwitz, and Welling- 
ton’s lines at Torres Yedras. Formerly entrenched 
lines were continuous; but from the defect that if 
taken at one point the whole line was useless, they 
now universally consist of one or more lines of de- 
tached redoubts, flanking each other by their fire, 
and allowing the army to fall on the enemy through 
the intervals as soon as the fire of the redoubts 1ms 
decreased the energy of his assault. This is the 
principal function of field-works, but they are also 
employed singly to defend the access to a bridge or 
to dose an important pass. The more important 
works of this nature are the redan, which consists of 
two parapets, with a ditch in front, forming an angle 
facing the enemy; or lunettes, which are redans with 
short flanks. The chief closed field-work now in use 


the poem published. His short poems and sonnets are 
to be found in different collections of Italian poets. 
FORTRESS. See Fortification. 

FORTROSE, a seaport, royal and parl iame ntary 
burgh, of Scotland, in the county of Ross, occupying 
a romantic situation on the north shore of the Moray 
Firth, 8 miles north-east of Inverness, nearly oppo- 
site Fort George, with which there is communication 
by a ferry. It was formerly called Chanonry, from 
being the chanonry of Ross, where the bishop had 
his residence. It was united to the burgh of Rose- 
markie, whioh is about 1 mile north-east from it, 
by a charter granted by King James II., anno 1465, 
under the common name of Fortross, now Fortrose. 
The town is spoken of as having been then a seat 
of the arts and sciences. Of its ancient cathedral 
only the south aisle of the chancel and the nave, 
besides the detached chapter- house, remain. These 
are built of red sandstone in the Decorated style. 
Though possessed of a good harbour and other ad- 
vantages, the town has little trade. It is becoming 
a favourite summer resort. It unites with Inverness, 
Nairn, and Forres in returning a member to the 
House of Commons. Pop. in 1891, 871; in 1901,1179. 

FORT-ROYAL. See Fort de France. 

FORTUNA, called by the Greeks TychB, the 
goddess of success. According to Hesiod she was a 
daughter of Oceanus; according to Pindar, a sister 
of the Fates. She had templeB at Corinth, Elis, uid 
Smyrna, was worshipped in Italy before the building 
of Rome, and had a celebrated temple at Antiuin, 
in which were two statues, which were consulted as 
oracles, and gave responses either bv signs or by lot 
She had also a temple at Prreneste, Whence she was 
called Dea Prcenestina. No less than twenty-Bix 
temples were erected to her at Rome, the first of 
which was built by Servius Tullius. She is generally 
delineated with two rudders, with one of which she 


is the redoubt, father as a regular or irregular quad- 
rangle, dosed by a ditch and parapet all round. The 
parapet is made as high as in permanent fortifica- 
tion, but not 'So thick. As none of those works has 
a flanking {fl*e in itself, they have to be disposed so 
that theyflflbi]: each After within musket range. To 
do thtiMKectually, a ftd to strengthen the whole line, 
the pUhFfenerally adopted is to form an entrenched 
camp by a line of square redoubts, flanking each 
other, and also a line of simple redans in front of the 
intervals of the redoubts. 

FORTIGUERRA, NioooW),bom at Pistoia, 1674; 
a prelate at the court of Pope Clement XI. ; one of 
the best Italian poets in the first half of the eight- 
eenth oenturv, uniting the peculiarities of Ariosto, 
Bend, and Tassoni. In his epic poem Ricdardetto, 
m called from one of the Paladins of Charlemagne, 
he wished to show that it was easy to imitate Ari- 
osto. He wrote the first canto of this poem in one 
night, and at the request of his friends continued 
the work. It extended to thirty cantos. He would 
not permit it to be printed before his death (Febru- 
ary 17, 1785). It appeared (1738, in two vols. 8vo) 
under the name of Carteromaco, which had been 
assumed by the author during his life. The invention 
appears almost entirely his own. He treats history 
so arbitrarily that he makes his hero ascend the im- 
perial throne after the death of Charlemagne. Sym- 
metrical unity is not a characteristic of this work. 
Its prindpal excellence consists in the description of 
situations. He breaks off the thread of his narration 
aooording to his humour, and Resumes it again as 
capriciously as Ariosto. But his descriptions are 
more oomio than those of Ariosto, and more satiri- 
cal than those of Bern! and Taaaoni His satire on 
the corruptions of the clergy is very keen, and was 
probably the reason that ha was so nn willing to have 


guides the ship of prosperity, with the other that of 
misfortune. At a later period she was represented 
with a bandage over her eyes and a sceptre in her 
hand, and sitting or standing on a wheel or globe. 
She is usually dressed as a matron. Different sym- 
bols of Fortuna are found in different gems; for ex- 
ample, a circle drawn over a globe, a globe between 
a rudder and an ear of com, and having a wheel 
standing on it. On a coin of the Emperor Geta she 
is represented sitting on the earth with her bosom 
bare, her right hand resting on a wheel, and holding 
in her left hand, resting on her lap, a ham of plenty. 
Her rudder is supported sometimes on a globe, at 
others on a wheel, and at others on the beak of a 
ship. She was often represented with wings, but 
never so by the Romans; for they said that, having 
flown over the whole earth without resting anywhere* 
she at length alighted on the Palatine Mount, laid 
ande her wings and shoes, and descended from her 
globe to remain for ever in Rome. 

FORTUNA, a town, Spain, province and 11 miles 
north by east of Murcia, with three squares and 
several regular and tolerably well-built streets. In 
the vicinity are chalybeate thermal springs, which 
were oncef^mous. Pop. 5600. 

FORTUNATE ISLANDS. See Canaries. 
FORTUN E-T ELLERS. By 6 Geo. IV. cap. 
lxxxiii. Bee. 2, persons professing or pretending to 
tell fortunes are punishable as rogues and vagabonds. 
By an act passed in Scotland in 1579 the punishment 
for this offenoe is scourging and burning on the ear. 

FORT WAYNE, a flourishing city, capital of 
Allen county, Indiana, United States, situated in a 
beautiful and well-cultivated country at the junction 
of the St. Mary’a and St Joseph’s rivers, whioh here 
unite to form the Maumee. It derives its name 
from a fort erected here in 1794 by General Waya* 
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The town has grown up with great rapidity, and is 
now one of the most important places in the state. 
It is the seat of a Roman Catholi episcopal see, 
and contains a Lutheran and a Methodist College. 
The industries are important, and include iron- 
founding, the manufacture of railway stook, lumber- 
working, wheel-manufacturing, &c. It has also a 
good trade. Pop. in 1900, 45,115. 

FORT- WILLIAM, a town of Scotland, in the 
county of Inverness, on the east side of Looh Linnhe, 
and lying at the foot of Ben NeviB. It is situated 
nepr the south end of the Caledonian Canal, and 
receives its name from a fort built by Monk in 
1655, rebuilt in 1689 by General Maokay, and now 
belonging to the West Highland Railway Company. 
It has a meteorological observatory in connection 
with the observatory on the top of Ben Nevis, a 
public hall, a school, court-house, and hospital, and 
there is now railway communication with Glasgow 
and the south by way of Helensburgh. There 
are distilleries in the neighbourhood. Pop. in 1881, 
1590; in 1891, 1870; in 1901, 2087. 

FORT WORTH, a city of the United States, 
capital of Tarrant county, Texas, on Trinity river, 
32 miles west of Dallas. It is an important railway 
centre, and has grain elevators, foundries, tanneries, 
flour -mills, car-works, a large packing-house, Ac 
Pop (1890), 23,076. 

FORUM, among the Romans, any open place in 
a town where the markets and courts of justice were 
held. The Forum Rovianum in ancient Rome was 
a splendid area, which was originally a lake or 
marsh. It was bounded on the south by Mount 
Palatine, and on the north-west by the Capitoline 
Hill. It was the centre of Roman public life, and 
around or near it were many of the important 
buildings of the city. Among these some of the 
chief were the Curia or Senate- house, the Regia or 
abode of the Pontifex Maximus, the temples of Vesta, 
Concord, Saturn, and Castor, the Basilica ^Emilia, 
the Basilica Julia, &o. A part of the forum, called 
the Comitium, was the place where popular assem- 
blies were regularly held in ancient times. A 
famous street partly bounding the forum and lead- 
ing up to the Capitol was the Sacra Via or Saored 
Way. The forum was latterly adorned with an 
immense number of statues. This place, once the Bite 
of beautiful temples and other buildings, still ex- 
hibits numerous relics of its former majesty. Exca- 
vations carried on in recent tiraeB have thrown 
much light on various interesting points connected 
with this locality. 

FOSCARI, Francesco, Doge of Venice, born 
about 1372, elected in 1423. The whole period in 
which he governed the republic was one of war and 
tumult. His first war was against the Turks, in 
which he was successful He then engaged in hos- 
tilities with Filippo Visoonti, duke of Milan, and 
subjected to the republic the territories of Bergamo, 
Brescia, and Cremona, making the Adda the bound- 
ary of the Venetian dominions. Another war, in 
which nearly all the cities of Italy took part, was 
brought to an end by the Treaty of C^fciano, by 
which Venioe acquired Lonato, Velaggio, and Pes- 
chiera. In 1443 the doge formed a league with 
Sforza, the duke of Milan, and the republics of Ge- 
noa, Bologna, and Florence, against Alfonso, king of 
Naples, who was supported by the pope. The Papal 
oxoommunication did not prevent Sforza from bring- 
ing his opponents to terms by two splendid victories. 
Three of the doge's sons had died in the service of 
the republic, ana now at the end of his career Jacopo, 
the only surviving son, was doomed to submit to a 
much harder fate. He was accused of having re- 
ceived presents or bribes from several foreign princes, 
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and was oondemned to torture and exile in Onts 
Some time after, prompted by a strong desire to see 
bis oo on try again at whatever peril, he returned, 
was seized, condemned again, and had aoatoaly 
reached his place of exile when he died. At thta 
instigation of a rival, Jacopo Lured ano, Foscari Wat 
deprived of his dogeship, which he had on two previ-' 
ous occasions wished to resign. The broken-hearted 
old man expired, it is B&id, when he heard the bells 
of St. Mark's announce the accession of his successor. 
On the story of Jacopo Foscari is founded Byron'a 
tragedy of the Two Foscari 
FOSCOLO, Uao, an Italian poet and proee writer, 
was born on board a Venetian frigate near the island 
of Z&nte, in 1778, and educated at the University 
of Padua. He made his appearance as a dramatic 
poet at Venice, a year before the fall of ttfirt repub- 
lic, with his Thyestes, in which he endeavoured to 
preserve the simplicity and strictness of Alfieri and 
the Greeks. The wild applause of the public ootdd 
not blind the young poet to the defects of his piece; 
he was himself his severest critic. At the time of 
the overthrow of the ancient aristocracy of Venioe, 
and the establishment of a democracy, Foscolo 
showed himself an ardent advocate of the new prin- 
ciples. But his prospects of advancement in the 
new republic were out off by the oession of Venioe 
to Austria. To divert his mind he wrote a romance, 
remarkable for vehemence of passion and feeling, 
under the title Ultimo Letter di .laco]>o Ortia 
(Milan, 1802). An imitation of Goethe’s Werther 
is observable in this work, but it is the political 
matter interwoven in it, and a sort of melancholy 
patriotism about the work, whioh made it so gener- 
ally attractive to the Italians. The style is excel- 
lent. Foscolo then went to Milan, where his friend 
General Pino procured him a military commission. 
In 1803 he wrote a satire on some learned men, 
under the form of a commentary the Hair of 
Berenice (La Chioma di Berenice), i poem of Calli- 
machus, translated by Catullus. Whoa some of the 
French troops were returning to Fnho*, Foscolo 
took this opportunity to go to Ppris. After his 
return, 1 807, he published the am all poem Dei 
Sepolcri, in which he handledt&e Milanese Mftaly. 
The critics justly found fault with his verse wrxoujrh 
and unmusical, and he determined therefore to wj 
another path. He undertook an edition of this 
works of Montecuculi from the original manuscripts. 
This important undertaking was not accomplished 
entirely to the satisfaction of competent judges, who 
accused him of ignorance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the art of war, and of too great freedom in 
supplying defective passages in the manuscripts. 
When Monti, of whom he had been a friend and 
defender, was on the point of publishing a transla- 
tion of the Iliad, Foscolo produced a translation of 
the first book, accompanied with remarks evidently 
directed against Monti This produced a coolness 
between the two friends ; and Foscolo was thought 
to have written his two tragedies, Riociarda and 
Ajace, with the aame view. But the government, 
who found other feelings in these pieces, ordered him 
to leave Milan. To save appearances his friend ^ino 
sent him, with a pretended commission, to M a n tua. 
About this time he published his translation of 
Rterne’s Sentimental Journey. At Mantua he 
lived until the abdication of Napoleon. He advo- 
cated with great warmth the independence of Italy. 
When Murat began the war he became so obnoxious 
to the Austrians that he found it necessary to bars 
Italy. He retired to Switzerland, then to Bosnia. 
In 1815 he went to London, when his ceputetlon 
secured him a favourable reception from toe most 
distinguished literati of the country. Ho contributed 
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FOSS— FOUGAUI/TS PENDULUM EXPERIMENT. 


mmr articles to the English periodicals, among 
which were two on Dante, in the twenty-ninth ana 
thirtieth volumes of the Edinburgh Review. His 
Essays on Petrarch (London, 1821), and his Discorso 
sul Testo di Dante (1826), are valuable criticisms. 
He left dissertations and notes on the Divina Corn- 
media, which have since been published. He was 
rather prodigal in his habits, and the last years of 
his life were passed in comparative poverty. He 
died, Sept. 10, 1827, at Turnham Green, near Lon* 
don. 

FOSS (from the Latin fossa, French, fosse, a 
ditch), in fortification, a trench, commonly full of 
water, lying between the scarp and counterscarp, 
below the rampart, and turning round a fortified 
place, or a poet that is to be defended. 

FOSSAnO, a town in North Italy, on the left 
bank of the Stura, on an elevated plain 13 miles 
north-east of Cuneo. It is surrounded by old 
walls, and defended by a castle, and has wide and 
regular streets lined with, arcades, several squares, 
a handsome cathedral with some good paintings, 
several other churches and convents, a theatre, hos- 
pital, orphan hospital, and scientific academy. The 
manufactures are woollen and silk goods, ironware, 
leather, and paper, and the trade is in these and agri- 
cultural produce. Pop. 7279. 

FOSSIL (Latin fossilis, from fodio, I dig), liter- 
ally anything dug out of the earth, but now signify- 
ing only the remains of organic bodies found in geo- 
logical formations. See Geoloot and Palaeonto- 
logy. 

FOSSOMBRONE (ancient Forum Sempronit), a 
town, Italy, 88 miles w.n.w. of Ancona, on both 
sides of the Metauro, here crossed by a remarkably 
bold bridge of a single arch. The battle which de- 
cided the fate of Italy in the second Punic war was 
fought here 207 B.c. between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, ip which the latter were totally de- 
feated, and Hasdrubal their general was killed Some 
ruins of the ancient city still exist; the principal 
modem edifios is a fine cathedral. The manufactures, 
consisting of silk apd woollen goods, are in high repute 
throughout Italy. Bfcfl. 6936. 

FOSTER, John, a distinguished essayist, was 
bom in the parish of Halifax, Yorkshire, on 17th 
September, 1770. From his earliest years John 
was a Bhy and retiring boy, averse to the society of 
others of his own age, and much given to reading 
and solitary meditation. After a short trial of the 
weaving trade he was sent to the school of his 
pastor, Dr. John Fawcett, with the view of re- 
ceiving an education and preparing himBelf for 
the Baptist ministry. After remaining there for 
a year or two he proceeded in 1791 to the Bap- 
tist college at Bristol, then the only theological in- 
stitution belonging to that denomination. Here 
he remained for a twelvemonth, made the acquaint- 
ance of Hannah More and her sisters, and had 
an opportunity for the first time of hearing Robert 
Hall preach. He then obtained the charge of a 
small congregation at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where, 
however, he only continued for three months; he 
passed over to Ireland, andk&ked for a year in Dub- 
lin, first os a preacher and then as a schoolmaster. 
In 1797 he was appointed to a Baptist chapel at 
Chichester, from which in 1800 he removed to Down- 
end, a village 5 miles from Bristol. On the recom- 
mendation of Robert Hall he became, in 1804, min- 
ister of a congregation at Frome, but after remain- 
ing there for two years an affection of the throat 
compelled him to resign his charge. A short time 
previous to this he had commenced contributing to 
the Eclectic Review, and for the next twelve yean 
was a regular contributor to the extent of from ten 


to twenty articles annually. Dozing us r esidenc e 
at Frome he published his four celebrated essays, 
which at onoe established his fame as an author and 
thinker, and made Sir James Mackintosh charac- 
terize him as * one of the most profound and eloquent 
writers that England has produced.’ In little more 
than a twelvemonth from their publication they 
passed through three editions, and in 1846 had 
reached their eighteenth. Their titles are — On a 
Man’s writing a Memoir of Himself; On the Appli- 
cation of the Epithet Romantic; On Decision of 
Character; and On Borne of the Causes by which 
Evangelical Religion has been rendered Unaccept- 
able to Persons of cultivated Taste. All are marked 
by great solidity and depth of thought, combined 
with a lucidity and nervousness of style which no 
English author has surpassed. Of the four essays 
the palm is generally given to that On Decision of 
Character, though in the opinion of Robert Hall the 
fourth of the series was the work on which Foster’s 
fame with posterity would rest. It contains much 
cogent and pertinent reasoning, and has undoubtedly 
exercised great influence in dissociating from the 
minds of many the ideas of vulgarity and narrow- 
ness of mind in connection with the reception of 
evangelical doctrines. In 1808 Foster married the 
lady to whom his essays had originally been ad- 
dressed in the form of letters. On this event taking 
place he removed to Bourton-on-the- Water, a retired 
village in Gloucestershire, where he remained for 
several years, writing for the Eclectic Review during 
the week, and preaching on Sundays in the neigh- 
bouring villages. As a preacher Foster never suc- 
ceeded in attracting much attentiot. His discourses, 
though solid and philosophical, were of too abstract 
and unadorned a nature to be readily appreciated by a 
popular audience. In 1817 he returned to Downeml, 
where he wrote his Essay on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance, in which he exposed the fearful condition 
of the masses in our* large towns and other places, 
and strenuously urged the establishment of a na- 
tional system of education. In 1826 he lost his only 
son, who died of consumption, and several years after- 
wards his wife. He was now left with two daugh- 
ters, whose affectionate attentions tranquillized and 
cheered his declining days. After gradually sinking 
for some weeks, he expired peacefully on 15th Oc- 
tober, 1843. A selection of his contributions to the 
Eclectic Review was published by Dr. Price in 1844, 
and his Life and Correspondence, edited by J. E 
Ryland (two vols.), in 1846, republished in Bohn’s 
Standard Library in 1852. 

FOTHERING, a peculiar method of endeavouring 
to stop a leak in the bottom of a ship while she is 
afloat, either at sea or at anchor, which is performed 
by fastening a sail at the four corners, letting it down 
under the snip's bottom, and then putting a quantity 
of chopped rope-yarn, oakum, wool, cotton, &c., be- 
tween it and the ship’s side. By repeating the latter 
part of this operation several times the leak gener- 
ally sucks in a portion of the loose stuff, and thereby 
becomes partly and sometimes wholly stopped. Some 
persons prefer thrumming the sail instead of letting 
down the loose stuff ; but in this mode the sail is soon 
chafed through by the hole, if the leak is consider- 
able, without affording sufficient substance to stop it 

FOTHEREN GAY, a village, England, oounty and 
27 miles north-east of Northampton, pleasantly situate 
on the Neve. Its castle, to which a melancholy in* 
terest attaches as the soene of the impri s onm e nt, 
trial, and execution of Mary Queen of Soots, was de- 
molished 1& her son James L Several of the Illus- 
trious Plantagenets are buried in its church. 

FOUCAULT’S PENDULUM EXPERIMENT. 
M. Foucault, a French naturalist, pointed out * 
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(juxioni and remarkable method of allowing the ro- 
tition of the earth on ita aria, by observing a vibrat- 
ing pendulum, and hie experiment goes under the 
i&ove name. If a heavy ball ia suspended by a fine 
wire and set to vibrate like a pendulum, it may easily 
be shown, either mathematically or by experiment, 
that the point of suspension, with the wire and ball, 
may be rotated round an axis, passing along the 
length of the wire, without interfering with the vi- 
bration. In other words, the pendulum will continue 
to vibrate in the tame plane, although the point of sus- 
pension be turned round the axis of suspension. It 
follows immediately from this that if we could sus- 
pend a pendulum at the north or south pole and set 
it vibrating, it would continue to swing in the origi- 
nal plane of vibration; and as the earth is turning 
on its axis, a marked line on the earth's surface would 
appear to turn underneath the pendulum ; or rather, 
it would seem to an observer, accustomed to feel as 
if the earth were at rest, that the plane in which the 
pendulum vibrates turns round relatively to the 
marked line on the earth's surface. It is easily 
shown that a similar phenomenon may be observed 
in any latitude except at the equator: the amount of 
rotation, however, that the plane of vibration of the 
pendulum seems to undergo is not so great in low 
latitudes as in high latitudes; but still in our lati- 
tudes rotation takes place to an extent easily ob- 
servable. The performance of this experiment re- 
quires the greatest nicety. The pendulum is sus- 
pended on a fine wire, the support of the wire being 
constructed with great accuracy, so as not to inter- 
fere with the vibrations. The motion of the pendu- 
lum muBt be strictly confined to one plane ; and, for 
that reason, in setting it to vibrate the bob is drawn 
aside and fastened by a silk thread, and when every- 
thing has come perfectly to rest the bob is released 
by burning the Bilk thread. During its subsequent 
motion it is protected from currents of air by glass 
screens. It need scarcely be remarked, however, that 
thiB beautiful experiment is nothing more than a fine 
illustration. Our knowledge of the rotation of the 
earth, drawn from astronomical considerations, can- 
not be strengthened by it. This experiment was 
first made public in 1851, when it was exhibited by 
M. Foucault before the Academy of Paris. 

FOUCHfi, Joseph, Duke of Otranto, bom in 1768 
at Nantes, received his education from the fathera 
of the oratory, first in his native town, and afterwards 
at Paris, where he distinguished himself by his rapid 
progress. The revolution, into which he entered 
with enthusiasm, found him teaching philosophy at 
Nantes. As he had not taken orders he married, 
became advocate, and was sent to the convention by 
the department of Loire- Inf ^rieure. Here he was 
placed on the oommittee for public education, voted 
for the death of the king, and was implicated, at least 
nominally, in the atrocities of the j>eriod. In 1793 
he was sent into the department of Ni^vre to enforce 
the law against those who had incurred suspicion. In 
November, as a member of - the convention, he ac- 
companied Idle Commissioners Collot d’Herbois and 
Couthon to Lyons. In 1794, after his return, he in- 
curred the hatred of Robespierre, and thus had a 
strong stimulus to assist in his downfall. In August, 
1795, he was expelled from the convention, and kept 
a prisoner till the amnesty in October. In 1796 he 
c om municated important information to the director 
Bftnras as to the designs of Babeuf, and was rewarded 
In 1798 by bring sent to Milan as ambassador to the 
Cisalpine Republic. Here he laboured with General ! 
Btme to establish a second 18th Frostidor; both 
were in conseouence recalled He appeared in Paris 
■n 1799, alter Harms had gained the ascendency, and 
appointed ambassador to Holland Shortly after j 


he was recalled and named minister of n rifo Hurt 
he first had full opportunity to display his gtwat 
talents, and exercise an important influence on tbs 
interior policy of France. Sometime after he incurred 
the suspicion of the first consul, and in 1802 «m sud- 
denly deprived of his office; but he afterwards re- 
covered favour, and in 1804 was attain at the 
of the police. The situation gavehim great power 
during the war and the frequent absence of the em- 
peror; but he appears to have used it with modera- 
tion, and exerted par ticularly to attaoh the 

royalists to the imperial throne. He had already 
obtained the title of count, and now received that of 
duke, with rich domains in the Kingdom of Naples. 
Napoleon, however, had repeated misgivings con- 
cerning him, and showed this particularly in 1810, 
when he deprived him of the ministry of and 

sent him as titular governor to Rome into a kind of 
exile. At this period he considered his rupture with 
Napoleon as almost final, and had serious thoughts of 




tained permission to return to France and reside on 
liis own estate, where he lived in private for several 
ears. As Fouchf and Talleyrand were resolved to 
eep away from the Russian campaign, Napoleon wan 
with difficulty restrained from committing both of 
these dreaded men to prison. In the campaign of 181 3 
he Bent for Fouchd to his head -quarters at Dresden, 
sent him thence to Lay bach as governor of tbe Illyrian 
provinces, and after tile battle cf Leipzig to Naples 
and Rome to watch tbe steps of Murat When the 
latter revolted, Fouch4 was recalled to Paris, and by 
the way hesitated not to speak of Napoleon’s approach - 
ing downfall. On the restoration of the Bourbons be 
pressed them to pursue a moderate course and proclaim 
a general amnesty; but as his advice was not followed, 
he retired into private life. On Napoleon's landing 
from Elba, the Bourbons offered him the ministry of 
police, and when he declined it gave order for his im- 
risonment. On the arrival of Napoleon he advised 
im, as a means of uniting all parties, to lay aside the 
title of emperor and place himself as generalissimo at 
tbe head of the republic. He, however, accepted the 
ministry of police, and enterui into communication 
with the courts of Austria and Great Britain* When 
the proclamation of the European powers appeared be 
wished N apoleon to make a timely abdication in favour 
of bis son, but all his counsels wore received with sus- 
picion and distrust. After the battle of Waterloo, 
Fouchd urged Najjoleon's second abdication, and ad- 
vised him to seek an asylum in the United States. He 
placed himself at the head of the provisional govern- 
ment , negotiated the capitulation of Paris, obtained 
the removal of the army behind the Loire, and thus 
prevented useless bloodshed. Louis XVIII., whose 
return to the throne he had not at all supported, made 
him again minister of police; and it is to his credit 
that he laboured so zealously in favour of moderate 
measures as to incur tbe hatred of all the ultra-roy- 
alists. At last, however, he yielded so far to their 
wishes as to publish a proscription containing a list 
of thirty-seven persons, but he thus on^ placed him- 
self in a false position by offending the moderate 
without at all conciliating the ultra party. He there- 
fore resigned his ministerial office in 1815; and with 
his young wife, whom he shortly before married out 

of an ancient house in Provence, proceeded ai 1 ranch 
ambassador to Dresden. As he was struck at by the 
decree issued in 1816 against tbe murderers of the 
king, he sought an asylum in Prague, He afterwards 
went first to T Jntz, and then to Trieste, where be 
died in 1820. It was Fouchl who made the famoua 
remark on the execution of the Duke of Enghiun, of 
which he disapproved : 4 Ceat plus qu’un crime, e'est 
une faute’ (It ia mote than a crime; it la a blunder). 
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FOUG&RES, a town of Franco, in the department 
of Dle-et-V ilaine, on a height, 28 miles n.e. of Rennes. 
It was onoe fortified, so as to be considered one of 
the keys of Brittany, bat is now open, well built, and 
has manufactures of ooarse flannels, sailcloth, Backing, 
lace, and hats, dye-works, tanneries, glass-works, 
paper-mills, and a considerable trade. The town 
was taken by Henry II. of England in 1166, and 
again in 1178. It fell again into the hands of the 
English in 1488. In 1793, during the Vendean war, 
an important battle was fought in its vicinity. Pop. 
(1896), 19,240. 

FOULAHS. See Fillatahs. 

FOULIS, Robert and Andrew, two eminent prin- 
ters of Glasgow, were born there — the former in 1707, 
the latter in 1712. Though in humble circumstances, 
they were both well educated, and availed themselves 
of the advantages of the Glasgow University, Robert 
apparently only to gratify his thirst for knowledge, 
and Andrew with a view to the church. In 1739 
Robert commenced business in his native city as a 
bookseller; and in 1742, having obtained the appoint- 
ment of printer to the university, began in that capa- 
city to issue editions of the ancient classics, which 
have made his press famous, both from the beauty of 
their type and their accuracy. In this latter respect 
oneof hiB editions of Horace stands pre-eminent, and is 
hence known by the name of the 'Immaculate’ edition. 
The sheets, as they issued from the press, were hung 
outof the window for examination, with the offer of the 
reward of a guinea for any blunder detected in them. 
Tempting as the offer must have been, it did not 
secure perfect accuracy, for the ' Immaculate ’ edition 
contains at least ten typographical errors, of which 
a list has been given by Mr. Dibdin. After some 
yean Andrew entered into partnership with his 
brother, and their business continued to prosper. 
Unfortunately they entered into a speculation for the 
establishment of an academy of the fine arts, and 
involved themselves in expenses which consumed the 
profits of their press, and absorbed the capital which 
ought to have been devoted to it Disaster ensued; 
and the press, which had come to be regarded as a 
secondary object, fell from its high character, particu- 
larly after the death of Robert, on the 18th of 
September, 1776. Andrew, who survived till 1781, 
had far less talent than his brother, and entirely 
failed to restore the position of the Foulis press. 

FOUNDATION, in architecture, » that part of a 
building which is under the general level of the 
ground, or as more oommonly used, the ground on 
which the walls of a building are erected. The 
practice of the ancients of laying the foundations 
on concrete (lime mixed with ooarse gravel, Band, 
and small stones) has lately been revived with much 
suooess in cases where the soil is soft. Sand forms 
a good foundation, provided it be prevented from 
spreading laterally — Foundation, in ecclesiastical or 
academic matters, is a donation or legacy, in money 
or lands, invested or settled for the permanent main- 
tenance or support of some useful institution, as a 
hospital, a college, a school, &o. 

FOUNDING. See Casting. 

FOUNDLING, a child abandoned by its parents, 
and found by strangers. Though infanticide was not 
punished among the ancient nations, yet natural 
feeling wonld prompt parents rather to expose their 
offspring, and leave their fate to accident. They 
usually selected places which were much frequented, 
where there was a greater chance of the child being 
saved. In Athens and Rome they were exposed in 
particular places. In the fourth century the emper- 
ors Valentinian, Valerius, and Gratian prohibited this 
cruel Dractioe, which is at present a crime by the 
laws of all civilised nations. Even in ancient times 


the state made provision for the preservation of ex- 
posed children; but foundling hospitals are an insti- 
tution of modern times. 

The foundling hospital in Paris was formally estab- 
lished in 1670, and is the most famous institution of 
the kind in the world. It receives not only found- 
lings strictly so called, that is deserted children of 
unknown parentage, but also deserted children of 
known parents, and destitute children generally, as 
well as children pronounced incorrigible J>y the law 
courtB or declared to be so by their parents. The 
institution also assists poor mothers by donations, 
and by sending nurses for their infants. The children 
received are at once sent to the country and boarded 
out, their foster-parents receiving a certain payment 
from the state, which ceases after twelve years. The 
children are now apprenticed or employed in some 
way, but they do not pass from the supervision of 
the state till they reach the age of twenty-one. 
Foundling hospitals exist in many other countries, 
but in the United Kingdom there is no foundling 
hospital properly so called. The Foundling Hospital 
in London, established by Captain Thomas Coram 
in 1739, was originally a hospital for exposed and 
deserted children. It was for a time extremely popu- 
lar, and was repeatedly assisted by parliamentary 
grants; but the enormous increase of abandonments, 
and the expense which they occasioned, produced 
such an alteration in public opinion that the hospital 
was changed to what it now is, a hospital for poor 
illegitimate children whose mothers are known. For 
a number of years all children were taken in that 
were accompanied by a hundred - pound note, no 
questions being asked, and natural^ it was children 
of parents of the better class that obtained admission 
in this way. The regulations as to admission are 
now rather strict and somewhat peculiar. No child 
more than a year old is received, nor the child of a 
domestic servant, nor one whose father can be com- 
pelled to keep it. The mother’s character must bear 
inspection, and the child must be the result of her 
‘ first fault ’. The mother has to present a petition 
for the admission of her child, and has to appear 
before the board and answer any inquiries that may 
be made. The child when received is at once bap- 
tized, and is then pent to the country to be nursed 
under due supervision, being entirely separated from 
the mother. After five years the children are 
brought back to the institution, where they receive 
a plain education, the boys being then generally ap- 
prenticed to tradesmen, and the girls engaged as 
domestic servants. Foundling hospitals are said to 
diminish not only the exposing of children, but also 
to render infanticide and intentional abortion less 
frequent. The objection that they contribute to 
the corruption of morals, if they receive children 
indiscriminately, and that they encourage parents 
to rid themBelves of responsibility, is the strongest 
which can be urged against such institutions, and 
iB not easily answered. All exposed children in 
Britain are brought up at the expense of the parish 
in which they are found. 

FOUNT, or Font, among printers, &c., a set of 
types, sorted for use, that includes running letters, 
large and small capitals, single letters, double letters, 
points, commas, lines, numerals, Aco.; as a fount of 
English, of Pica, Bourgeois, &c. A fount of 100,000 
characters, which is a common fount, would contain 
6000 types of a, 3000 of e , 11,000 of e, 6000 of t, 
3000 of m, and about 80 or 40 of k t x, y, and *. But 
this is only to be understood of the lower-oase types; 
those of the upper case having other proportions, 
which we need not here enumerate. 

FOUNTAIN, or Artificial Fountain, in hy- 
draulics, a machine or contrivance by which water is 
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violently spotted or darted up; called also a jet rfeou. 
There axe various lands of artificial fountains, but 
oil farmed by a pressure, of one sort or another, upon 
the water, viz., either the pressure or weight of a 
of water, or the pressure arising from the spring 
and elasticity of the air, &o. When these are formed 
by the pressure of a head of water, or any other fluid 
of the same kind with the fountain or jet, then will 
this spout up nearly to the same height as that 
head, abating only a little for the resistance of the 
air, with that of the adjutage or pipe from which 
the water spouts, &o., in the fluid rushing through; 
but' when the jet is produced by any other force 
fhan the pressure of a column of the same fluid with 
itself, it will rise to such a height as Is nearly 
equal to the altitude of a column of the same fluid, 
whose pressure is equal to the given force that pro- 
duces the fountain. In ancient Greece every principal 
town had public fountains or conduits, some of which 
were of handsome design and of beautiful execution. 
In the city of Megara there was a public fountain 
established by Theagenes, which was celebrated for 
its grandeur and magnificence. The fountain of 
Pirene, a fountain at Corinth, was enoircled by an 
inclosore of white marble, which was sculptured into 
various grottoes, from which the water ran into a 
splendid basin of the same material. Another foun- 
tain in Corinth, which was called Lema, was encircled 
by a beautiful portico, under which were seats for 
the public to sit upon during the extreme heats of 
summer to enjoy the cool air from the falling waters. 
In the sacred wood of ^sculapius, at Epidaurus, 
there was a fountain that Pausanias cites as remark- 
able for the beauty of its decorations. At Messina 
there were also two elegant fountains, one called 
Arsino# and the other Clepsydra. Pausanias also 
alludes to several other fountains in various parts of 
Greece, celebrated for the grandeur and beauty of 
their architectural and sculptural decorations. 

The ancient fondness for fountains still exists in 
Italy and the East. The French are celebrated for 
their fountains, but Italy, more particularly Home, 
is still more so. The fountains of Paris and of the 
Tuileries, of the orangery at Versailles, at St Cloud, 
and other places in the neighbourhood, are splendid 
structures. The principal and most admired foun- 
tains at or near Rome are those in front of St. 
Peter’s, of the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati, of the 
Termini, of Mount Janiculum, of the gardens of the 
Belvedere, in the Vatican, of the Villa Borghese, 
which has also in the audience chamber a splendid 
fountain of silver, five Roman palms in height, orna- 
mented with superb vases and flowers; the fountains 
of Trevi, the three fountains of St. Paul, of the 
Acqua Acetoea, and many others described in the 
numerous works on that ancient city. Sir Henry 
Wotton describes, in his Elements of Architecture, a 
fountain by Michael Angelo, in the figure of a Bturdy 
woman wringing a bundle of clothes, from whence 
the water issues that supplies the basin. Owing 
to the modern mode of distributing the supply of 
water in pipes through the houses, fountains are now 
for the most part merely ornamental It is found, 
however, that in large towns public supplies of 
water are wanted for man and beast, and these are 
now furnished by the numerous drinking fo untains 
which are being erected in all our important towns. 

FOUQUE, Friedrich Heinrich Kjlrl, Baron 
fin la Motte, a German poet and novelist, bom at 
Brandenburg in 1777, served as lieutenant of the 
Prussian guards in the campaign of 1792, and there- 
after lived in rural retirement, devoting himself to 
the muBso. At a later period he returned to the 
•nay, and was pr es en t in 1813 at the most important 
faatuas in the war of Liberation, till, in consequence 


of a severe strain, he was obliged to take hb db~ 
charge, after attaining the rank of major. He lat- 
terly divided his reridence between Paris and Us 
own estate near Rathenow, then lived several yean 
at Halle, and died at Berlin in 1843. As a writer 
he is re m a rka ble both for variety and fecundity, and 
has published poetry in almost all its forma— dra- 
matic, epic, romantic, Ac. Several of his short Io- 
nian tic tales in prose, such ss Der Zau herring, 
Aslauga’s Ritter, but more especially his Undine, 
enjoy an extraordinary popularity. The last men- 
tioned tale, a charming mixture of fairy ideality, the 
reality of humble life, and the glow of chivalry, has 
gone through many editions, and has been translated 
into every European language. It must be admitted 
that Fouqud, while possessing many of the virtues of 
the romantic school, was guilty of all its extrava- 
gances, and that the descriptions of ohivalrlo and 
feudal life, in which he delighted, are mere fanoy 
pictures. 

FOUQTTE, Heinrich August, Baron de la Motte. 
a distinguished Prussian general in the Seven YeaiV 
war, bom in 1698, was descended from an old Nor- 
man family which had fled on account of religious 
persecutions to the Hague. Fouqutf possessed the 
confidence of Frederick the Great; and the Mtfrnoires 
du Baron de la Motte Fouqul (two vola. Berlin, 
1788, by Blittner, the secretary of Fouqud), which 
contain his correspondence with Frederick the Great, 
are therefore highly interesting. His nephew has 
written his life (Berlin, 1825) from family papers. 
General Fouqud died May 2d, 1774. The poet and 
novelist Fouqu4, the subject of the preceding article, 
was grandson of this gallant soldier. 

FOUQUIER - TINVILLK Antoine Quentin, 
notorious for his ferocious cruelty in the flnt French 
revolution, was bom at H^rouelles, near St. Quentin, 
in 1747. His excesses obliged him to sell the place 
of a procureur au Chdtelet (attorney in the court of 
this name) which he had purchased, and to declare 
himself insolvent As a member of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal he distinguished himself by his 
alacrity in pronouncing the verdict of guilty, and 
attracted the attention of Robespierre, who gave him 
the ottice of public accuser before this tribunal. The 
victims now became numberless. Fouquier drew op 
the scandalous articles of accusation against tn« 
queen, Marie Antoinette. His thirst for blood seems 
to have been increased by gratification, until U 
became a real insanity. He proposed the execution 
of Robespierre and all the members of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal 9th Thennidor, 1794, was himself 
removed on the 14th Thermidor (August 1), 1794, 
and arrested. He died May 7, 1795, under the 
guillotine, in a cowardly manner. There does not 
appear to be a trait in the life of this monster which 
can entitle his crimes to the same palliation as those 
of Robespierre, who considered the exter min a tion of 
the aristocracy as a necessary evCL 

FOURCHAMBAULT, a town, France, in the 
department of Nifevre, situated on the right bank of 
the Loire, about 4 miles north-east of NsWers. It b 
remarkable for its extensive iron-smelting furry oes 
and forges, which give employment to about t/000 
workmen. The Loire is here sj«nned by a fins iron 
bridge, and from the height on which the pariah 
church has been erected a magnificent view of the 
valley of the river is obtained. Pop. (1891), 5810. 

FOURCROY, Antoine Franqou de, a celebrated 
French chemist and natural philosopher, was born In 
Paris, June 15, 1755, and educated at flw college of 
Harcoort Though well descended hb lather wan 
very poor, and for the first eighteen yearn or mote 
of his life Fourcroy had a very hard struggle lor 
existence. He taught writing, and even thought of 
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becoming an actor; but the Ql Baooeea of one of hie 
friends deterred him. Having adopted the profession 
of medicine he applied himself dosely to the study 
of the aolenoea connected with it, and especially to 
chemistry. He published in 1776 a translation of 
Bamasdni’a Treatise on the Diseases of Artisans. 
In 1780, after great opposition, and only when the 
fees required had been subscribed by his friends, he 
took the degree of M.D.; in 1784 he was made pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the Jardin du Koi; and the 
next year he was chosen a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. At this period he became associated 
with Lavoisier, Guyton-Morveau, and Berthollet in 
the researches which led to the vast improvements 
and discoveries in chemistry which have immortalized 
their names; and, along with them, he drew up the 
Mtfthode de Nomenclature chimique (Paris, 1787, 8vo). 
When the revolution took place he engaged in politics, 
and was chosen a deputy from Paris to the national 
convention. He did not, however, take his seat in 
that assembly till after the fall of Robespierre. In 
September, 1794, he became a member of the com- 
mittee of public safety. His attention in this post 
was chiefly directed to the formation of public schools 
and the establishment of institutions for the educa- 
tion of youth. He organized the central school of 
public works, out of which the polytechnic school 
afterwards sprang, and co-operated in the establish- 
ment of the normal schools. In September, 1795, he 
passed into the council of ancients, and was nomi- 
nated professor of chemistry and a member of the 
National Institute. He vacated his Beat in the 
council in May, 1797, and in December, 1799, Bona- 
parte gave him a place in the council of state, in 
the section of the interior, in which place he drew 
up a plan for a system of public instruction, which, 
with some alteration, was adopted. He died De- 
cember 16, 1809. TTia works ore numerous, among 
which the following are the most important. Lemons 
Eltfmentairea d'Histoire naturelle et deChimie (1791, 
five vols. 8vo) ; Systbme des Connaissances chimiques, 
et de lours Applications aux Ph^nomfenes de la Nature 
et de 1* Art (1 806, ten vols. 8 vo) ; Philosophic chimique, 
8vo; Tableaux synoptiques de Chimie (1805); and 
La Medicine Iclaii^e par les Sciences physiques 
(four vols. 8vo). He also published many papera in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, and in 
other periodicals, especially on the various substances 
prepared from animals. In these investigations he 
was frequently assisted by Vauquelin, and it has 
been said that Fourcroy’s share consisted in drawing 
up the results. Be this as it may, Fouroroy made no 
discovery which had influence on the science as a 
whole, but he contributed largely to the progress of 
Lavoisier's view* by his writings and lectures. As 
a lecturer Indeed he was extremely successful, and 
crowds of listeners attended his courses. The same 
qualities are found in his writings, though these are 
now only of historical Interest. 

FOURIER, Francois Mabib Charles, a French 
socialist, and founder of the system named after him, 
was bom in 1772 at Besangon. It was the intention 
of his father, a cloth dealer, who died when his son 
had scarcely readied his ninth year, and to whom he 
left a legacy of over £3000, that he should devote 
himself to commerce. He studied with but moderate 
success in tbs oollege of his native town, and subse- 
quently at Rouen and Lyons occupied subordinate 
situations in mercantile houses. In the last-men- 
tioned town he entered into business on his own 
aooount, but the siege of the dty by the troops of 
Idle convention and the subsequent disorders were 
fatal to his prosperity! and for two years he served 
•s a oonsorlpt He was afterwards employed by a 
ten In Marseilles, and an incident occurred while 


here which influenced the whole of his after-life. 
In order to keep up the price of rice in the market 
his employers had retained a o&rgo until it was unfit 
for use, and Fourier was instructed to have it thrown 
into the sea. This proceeding seemed so infamous 
that he took, as he expressed it, ‘the oath of 
against trade' — an oath to which he remained true 
in his doctrine, and in numerous writings, published 
under difficult circumstances. His system, of which 
a short account is riven below, is most fully de tail ed 
in his Traits de l' Association domestique agrioole 
— a strange work, which contains highly intellectual 
passages amidst a mass of absurdities and eccentri- 
cities, in a harsh and obscure style, and a new- 
fangled terminology. He died in 1837, so firmly 
persuaded of the practicability of his scheme 
he is said, for a period of many years, to have re- 
turned home daily at a certain hour in the hope that 
at length some wealthy convert to his system would 
appear and furnish him with capital to enable him 
to carry the theory into effect. An association estab- 
lished under his direction in 1830, and a journal, the 
Phalange, started to enlighten the public as to the 
merits of the system, both met with Bpeedy failure; 
but Fourier held that the scheme had not got fair 
play, and that it was not from inherent defects in 
the theory that the undertaking was a failure. 

FOURIER, Jean Baptiste Joseph, a distin- 
guished French mathematician, born of an influential 
family at Auxerre in 1768, was educated in the mili- 
tary school there, became one of its teachers at the 
age of eighteen, was afterwards in the Paris normal 
school, and after holding an appointment for a short 
time in the polytechnic school followed Bonaparte 
to Egypt. Here he fverformed important political 
service, and was likewise secretary of the Institute 
of Egypt and an active contributor to the Descrip- 
tion de l’^gypte, the masterly introduction to wliich 
was written by him. After his return he was, in 
1802, apj win ted prefect of the department of Isfcre, 
and in 1808 named a baron. In his capacity as pre- 
fect he accomplished what had for a century been 
earnestly desired, the draining of the marshes in 
Bourgoin, near Lyons. After Napoleon’s return 
from Elba Fourier issued a royalist proclamation, 
but was nevertheless appointed prefect of the Rhone, 
though soon after deprived of the office. He now 
established his residence in Paris, lived entirely de- 
voted to study, and was in 1815 admitted a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, and at a later period 
appointed secretary for life. He died in 1880. His 
most celebrated work iB the Throne analytique de 
la Ohaleur, in which he employs entirely new methods 
of mathematical investigation. A kindred subject is 
considered in his Mdmoire sur les Temperatures du 
Globe terrestre et des Espaoes planetairea. In con 
nection with the subject of heat he studied the theory 
of equations, which is indebted to him for several 
important improvements. Equally important is his 
work, Analyse dea Equations determines, which 
was left unfinished, but published after his death by 
Navier. 

FOURIERISM, the social system constructed by 
F. M. C. Fourier. It does not contemplate the aboli- 
tion of private property, nor even of inheritance; 00 
the contrary, it avowedly takes into consideration, as 
an dement in the distribution of produce, capital as 
well as labour. The operations of industry should be 
carried on by Phalansteries, or associations of 1800 
members combining their labour on a district of 
about a square league in extent, under the control of 
governors elected by each community. In the distri- 
bution a oertain minimum !■ first assigned for the 
subsistence of every member of the society, whether 
capable or not of labour. The remainder of the pco- 
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dnoe is shared In certain proportions to be previously 
determined among the three elements, labour, capital, 
and talent. The capital of the community may be 
owned in unequal shares by different members, who 
would in that case receive, as in any other joint- 
stock oonoern, proportional dividends. The claim of 
each person on the share of the produce apportioned 
to talent is estimated by the grade which the indi- 
vidual ocoupies in the several groups of labourers to 
which he or she belongs, these grades being in every 
case conferred by the voice of his or her companions. 
The remuneration received would not of necessity be 
'expended in common. Separate rooms or sets of 
rooms would be set aside for those who applied for 
them, no other community of living being contem- 
plated than that all the members of the association 
should reside in the same pile of buildings, for sav- 
ing of labour and expense not only in building but 
in all the processes of domestic life, and in order 
that, the whole buying and selling of the community 
being effected by a single agent, the enormouB por- 
tion of the produce of industry now carried off by 
the profits of mere distribution might be reduced to 
the narrowest possible margin. 

FOUR MASTERS, the name given to four Irish 
writers, by whom a work on the history of Ireland 
was written in the Irish language, well-known by 
the title Annals of the Four Masters. It treats of 
the history of the country from 1172 to 1616, with 
notices of the earlier history, and it was written 
between 1632 and 1636. The text together with 
an English translation was published by Donovan 
in ]848. The chief ‘master’ was Michael O’Clery 
(1676-1643). 

FOWL (Anglo-Saxon furjel , Dutch and German 
rofjrl, a bird, a word of unknown root), a word originally 
synonymous with bird, now used in a stricter sense 
to designate the genus Callus , of which the common 
domestic fowl (cock and hen) is a familiar example. 
The general form and characters of the bill, feet, 
Ac., agree with those of the pheasants, but the crown 
of the head is generally naked ar d furnished with 
a fleshy comb, the base of the lower mandibles also 
bearing fleshy lobes or wattles — characters which 
are most conspicuous in the maleB. Referring to our 
article Cook for fuller particulars, we proceed to 
mention a few of the more notable examples of this 
genus. The Jungle Fowl , a native of India, is a 
powerful bird in proportion to its size, which is 
rather less than that of the domestic fowl. The 
back and lower portions of the body are deep-gray, 
and the tail is long, arched, and beautifully coloured 
with changing hues of purple, green, and gold. The 
Bankiva Jungle Fowl , now supposed to be the ori- 
ginal stock of the domesticated poultry, is a native 
of Java. The male closely resembles the English 
game-cook. The comb and wattles are of the 
brightest scarlet, the long hackleB of the neck and 
lower parts of the back are fine orange-red, the 
upper part of the back is deep blue-black, and the 
shoulders ruddy chestnut. The long, arched, and 
drooping tail is blue-black, glossed with green, and 
the breast and underparts black. The Cochin-China 
Fowl, a large and ungainly bird, is valuable chiefly 
owing to its feoundity, eggs being laid even during 
winter. The Game Fowl is noted for his pugnacity, 
his bright plumage, and excellent flesh. The Dork- 
ings are a short-legged, round- bodied plump breed, 
remarkable for having at least one and sometimes 
two supplementary toes. The Spanish Fowl is a very 
fine variety, glossy black, with a large comb. It is 
next in si se to the Cochin-China breed, but much 
superior In symmetry. Its flesh is excellent, and 
the hens are regular layers, so that the bird is in 
high estimation with poultry keepers. The Bantam, 
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a puny little member of the tribe, is remarkable for 
its fierce courage, its full breast, and feathered legs. 
It is of little use to the breeder, and may be olaseed 
among the fancy fowls, of whioh there seems to be 
infinite variety. The common Barn-door Fowl is of 
no particular breed, no pains being taken to prevent 
crossing, but is a kind of compound of all the fore- 
going except the bantam, from whioh it should be 
kept separate, as tending to diminish the size of the 
birds and their eggs. 

FOWLING. See Bird-caTohing. 

FOX, an animal closely allied to the dog, a native 
of almost every quarter of the globe, and generally 
esteemed the most sagacious ana crafty of all beasts 
of prey. The former quality he demonstrates in his 
mode of providing himself an asylum, and the latter 
in his schemes for catching his prey. The fox be- 
longs to the genus Cants of naturalists, and hns been 
formed into the sub-genus Vtdpcs on aooount of Its 
longer and more bushy tall, more pointed muzzle, 
nocturnal pupils, leBs slanting superior incisive teeth, 
fetid odour, and habit of burrowing. All the species 
are wily and voracious, greedily devouring birds and 
small quadrupeds, disliked and betrayed hy most of 
those animals who dread their attacks, and extremely 
difficult to be tamod, even when very young. The 
fox, like the wolf, is the constant object of perse- 
cution, from the ravages he commits not only on 
domestic animals, but also on some f ruits. He has 
been the destroyer of grapes from the earliest re- 
cords. He devours honey, sucks eggs, carries off 
poultry, and commits mischief in every possible 
form. The following is the arrangement given in 
the British Museum Catalogue, by Dr. J. E. Gray: 
— A. Large, a. European: V. vulgaris , Fox. h. 
African. V. Nilotic a, Sobora (Arab), Tahaleh 
(Egyptian). Y. adusta, Caffraria. V . variegata, 
Schomor Abu. V.mesomclas. o. Asiatic: V.flaves- 
ccns, Persian fox. V. montana , hill-fox of Nepal. 
V. Griffith ii, Afghanistan, d. American : V. Penn- 
sylvania (decussata), crossed fox. V. velox (dnereo- 
argentata), burrowing fox. B. Shall. Asiatic: V. 
ferulata, Thibet. V. leueopus, V. Japonica, V . Ben- 
galensis, the kokree. V. pusilla , Punjaub. V, 
karagau, Ural. V. corsac, Tartary. 

The Common Fox of Europe ( Vvlpes vulgaris, sea 
illustration at Carnivora) has long been tele'irated 
for his wonderful cunning, end abused for his pre- 
datory habits. His handsome tail is known to be of 
great use to him in various ways. By means of it 
he is able to suddenly change his direction, and it is 
also employed in leaping ana climbing. The general 
body colour is reddish-brown, but the tip of the tail 
and other parts are often white. His food con- 
sists of rabbits, rats, mice, beetles, Ac. The den of 
this fox is situated under bard ground, the roots of 
trees, Ac., and furnished with proper outlets. Hs 
hunts from Bunset till early morning, and remains in 
his lair during the daytime. He is often hunted for 
sport. When he finds himself pursued he usually 
makes for his hole, and, penetrating to the bottom, 
lies quiet. If his den is under a rock or the foots of 
trees, he is safe, for a terrier is no match for him therr . 
and he cannot be dug out. When the retreat to his 
den is cut off, his stratagems to escape are various. 
He always seeks the most woody parts of the ooun- 
try, and prefers paths beset by thorns and briers. 
He has been known to shake off the scent by tolling 
in manure, by running for a time along the top of a 
wall, and other similarly ingenious artifices. Hs 
possesses astonishing acuteness of smell. Daring 
winter he makes a continual yelping, but in summer 
be is usually silent. The young are born about 
April See Fox-Humrnro in Scrr. 

Black Fox ( V. argentatus ). — This species U strik- 

« 
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ingly similar to the common fox, and is only distin- 
guishable by Its oopious and beautiful fur, which is 
of a riob and shining blaok colour, having a small 
quantity of white mixed with it in different propor- 
tions. It inhabits the northern parts of Asia and 
Amorioa, and is much hunted owing to the value of 
Its fur. Some naturalists regard it as a mere variety 
of the red fox. 

Red Fox (P. fulvus ). — This spedes is found through* 
out North America, and has been considered as iden- 
tical with the common fox of Europe, though there 
oan be no doubt of their difference. The general 
colour of thin fox in summer is bright ferruginous 
on the head, back, and sides. Beneath the chin it 
is white, whilst the throat and neck are of a dark 
gray. The under parts of the body towards the tail 
are very pale red. It is about 2 feet long and 18 
inches high. The skins are much sought for, and 
are employed in various manufactures. When caught 
young this fox may be domesticated to a certain de- 
gree, but they are always unpleasant from the fetor 
of their urine. 

Crossed Fox ( V. Pennsylvanica or decussata ). — This 
differs very much from the common fox. The colour 
of his fur is a sort of gray, resulting from the mixture 
of black and white hair. He has a black cross on 
bis shoulders, from which he derives his name. The 
muzzle, lower parts of the body, and the feet, are 
black; the tail is terminated with white. It inhabits 
the northern parts of America, and may perhaps be 
only a variety of the black fox. 

Swift Fox (F. veloxy Say). — This beautiful little 
animal, which was first accurately described by Mr 
Say, inhabits the great plains which lie at the base 
of the Rocky Mountains. It is much smaller than 
the other American species, and forms itB habitation 
by burrowing. It is distinguished by its extraor- 
dinary speed, which appears to surpass that of any 
other animal When at the top of its speed it 
seems rather to fly than touch the ground in its 
course. It is even stated, that such is its rapid 
motion, that the effect produced on the eye is that of 
a line swiftly drawn along the surface, the parts of 
the animal’s body being whollv ^distinguishable. 
Its body is slender, and the tail rather long, cylin- 
drical, and black. The hair is fine, dense, and soft. 
It somewhat resembles the F. corsac , which inhabits 
the vast plains of Tartary. 

Cray Fox ( Urocyon Virginianus or cinereo-argen- 
tatus) is common throughout the northern parts of 
America, more particularly in the neighbourhood of 
habitations. Its general colour is gray, becoming 
gradually darker from the shoulders to the hips. It 
has a sharp head, marked by a blackish-gray triangle, 
whioh gives it a peculiar physiognomy. The tail is 
thick, and contains at its tip a tuft of Btiff hairs, hence 
the sub-generic distinction of the bristle -tailed foxes. 

Arctic Fox (F. lagopus ). — This is smaller than 
the common fox; itB nose is sharp, but the skull 
is shorter than in the European fox. It is now 
erected into a distinct sub-genus of Canis, under 
the name Lcucocyon. It has short rounded ears 
almost hid in its fur; its hair is long, soft, and 
somewhat woolly; its legs are short, ha\ung the toes 
oovered with fur, like those of the hare: henoe its 
specific name. It inhabits the countries bordering 
on the Frozen Ooean in both continents. In Oc- 
tober and November, like the common fox, it is the 
most sleek and has the best ooat of hair, which, 
later in the season, becomes too thick and ragged. 
Aa the winter commences it grows perfectly white, 
alinglng odour last on the riafce of the back and tip 
ef the tail. In April and May it begins to shed its 
ooat In June it drops its cube, from three to five 
In a litter. This fox preys upon various small quad- 


rupeds, such as hares, marmots, &c., as well as upon 
partridges and other birds, the carcasses of fish left 
on shore ; and, driven by necessity, it will eat indis- 
criminately whatever may promise to allay its hunger. 
We are informed by travellers that it exerts an 
extraordinary degree of cunning in taking fish. It 
goes into the water, and makes a splash with its feet 
in order to attract them, and when they come up 
immediately seizes them. It is taken with great 
facility in traps; and it is a singular circumstance 
that these animals will prey on each other, when 
they find individuals killed, wounded, or caught, aa 
readily as upon any other food. Their skin* are not 
of any great value. 

FOX, Charles James. This eminent statesman 
was the second son of Henry, first Lord Holland, so 
long the rival and opponent of the Earl of Chatham. 
Charles James was born January 24, 1749, and early 
became a favourite with his father, who, perceiving 
indications of great capacity, mingled exceeding in- 
dulgence with the most careful attention to his edu- 
cation. He was sent to Eton, whence he removed 
to Hertford College, Oxford; and his classical acquire- 
ments were very considerable. His father procured 
him a seat for the borough of Midhurat in 1768, 
before he was of legal age, and in 1770 the same 
interest procured him the office of one of the lords of 
the admiralty, which situation he resigned in 1772, 
and was appointed a commissioner of the treasury. 
Acting at this period under the influence of his 
father, his parliamentary conduct led to little antici- 
pation of his future career. He spoke and voted 
against Wilkes, but warmly supposed Sir William 
Meredith’s bill to give relief from subscription to the 
thirty -nine articles, and in several other respects 
asserted his independence. 

After being a supporter of the administration for sir 
years, Mr. Fox was ejected owing to a quarrel with 
Lord North, and was thrown into the ranks of the 
opposition. The adoption of the disastrous measures 
which terminated in the independence of the Ame- 
rican colonies enabled him to take this part without 
opting any of the policy which he had previously 
supported. During the whole of this eventful con- 
test he spoke and voted in direct opposition to the 
ministerial system, and, in conjunction with Burke, 
Barrc, Dunning, and other eminent leaders, displayed 
the highest talents both as a statesman and orator. 
In 1780 he became a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the city of Westminster, and succeeded, al- 
though opposed by the whole influence of the crown. 
On the final defeat of the weak and calamitous ad- 
ministration of Lord North, and the accession of that 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, Mr. Fox obtained 
the office of secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
But the death of the Marquis of Rockingham sud- 
denly divided the party; and on the Earl of Shel- 
burne becoming first lord of the treasury, in prefer- 
ence to the Duke of Portland, Mr. Fox retired in 
disgust; and Boon after a union took place between 
his friends and those of Lord North, whioh, under 
the name of the coalition, was odious to the great 
mass of the people. The temporary success of this 
party movement served only to render popular dis- 
gust the more general; and when, on occasion of 
the famous India bill, the dissatisfaction of the sove- 
reign became apparent, the dismissal of the ooa ffti on 
excited general satisfaction. At the opening election 
nearly seventy of his friends lost their seats, and he 
had himself to enter into a strong and expend** 
contest for the repr ese ntation of Westminster. Stiff, 
although in the new Parliament Mr. Pitt had ade- 
aided majority, Mr. Fox headed a very strong oppo* 
sition, and political questions were for acme yean 
co nt e st ed with a display of talent on both ridea 
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w hich the House of Commons had seldom previously 
exhibited. w . 

In 1788 Mr. Fox repaired to the Continent, and 
was proceeding to Italy when he was recalled by the 
king’s illness, and the necessity of constituting a 
regency. The contest for the unrestricted right of 
the heir-apparent, which he warmly espoused, was 
marked by a great display of oratorical and logical 
talent on the part of the opposition; but, both in and 
out of Parliament, the majority on this occasion was 
with Mr. Pitt In 1790 and 1791 Mr. Fox regained 
a share of popularity by his opposition to war with 
'Spain and Russia, and also by his libel bill, regulat- 
ing the rights of juries in criminal cases, and render- 
ing them judges both of the law and the fact On 
the breaking out of the French revolution he was 
disposed to regard it as likely to prove extremely 
beneficial. The contrary views of Mr. Burke, and the 
extraordinary manner m which that warm politician 
on that account publicly renounced his friendship, is 
one of the most striking incidents in parliamentary 
history. The policy of the war that followed belongs 
to history. Mr. Fox firmly opposed the principle 
on which it commenced, and strenuously argued for 
peace on every occasion; and at the Treaty of 
Amiens, in 1801, gave Mr. Addington, who con- 
cluded it, his support. When hostilities were re- 
newed he also doubted of their necessity; but on 
becoming secretary of state for foreign affairs, in 
conjunction with the Grenville party, he acquiesced 
in its propriety. His political career was now, how- 
ever, ora wing towards the close; his health began 
rapidly to decline; symptoms of droj)sy appeared; 
and in a few months after the death of Mr. Pitt, his 
great rival, was laid in an almost contiguous grave. 
Mr. Fox died September 13, 1806, without pain, and 
almost without a struggle. 

The opinions formed of this eminent leader as a 
practical and theoretical statesman, it is unnecessary 
to say, have been as various as the shades of party 
difference. That he was a sincere friend to all the 
broad and generous principles on the due develop- 
ment of which rest the freedom and beBt interests of 
mankind, is not to be doubted, and that they were 
alloyed by great latitude on the subject of party and 
political expediency is equally clear. As a powerful 
and purely argumentative orator he was of the very 
first class; although as to eloquence and brilliancy 
-he perhaps yielded to Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan; nor 
were his voice and manner prepossessing, although 
highly forcible. Of hiB amiability in private life, 
allowing for a dissipated youth, all accounts agree. 
Friends and foes equally testify to his ingenuous and 
benign character. The result of this happy tem- 
perament was that no man was ever more idolised 


by a wide and extensive connection. As an author, 
besides some Latin poetry and a Greek dialogue, by 
which he highly distinguished himself at Eton, and 
-a few numbers of a paper entitled The Englishman, 
he published nothing during his lifetime but A Letter 
to the Electors of Westminster (1793), which was read 
with great avidity. To his nephew, Lord Holland, 
the world is indebted for his posthumous publication, 
entitled The History of the Early Part of the Reign 
of James EL, with an introductory chapter, intended 
to form a commencement of the history of the Re- 
volution of 1688. It is written with unpretending 
simplicity, but disappointed expectation, and has 
new been popular. The chief works on Fox are 
Earl Rusself s Life and Times of C. J. Fox (1869- 
66), and Memorials and Correspondence (1863-67). 

FOX, Gbobox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, was born at Drayton, in Leices- 
tershire, in 1624. His father, who was a weaver, 
■edimsted him religiously. At an early age he was 


employed in keeping sheep. Subsequently he vm 
apprenticed to a country shoemaker. At the age of 
nineteen he persuaded himself that he had received 
a divine command to forsake everything else and de- 
vote himself wholly to religion. He accordingly for- 
sook his relations, equipped himself in a leathern 
doublet, and wandered from place to place, support- 
ing himself as he could. Being discovered m the 
metropolis, his friends induced him to return; he, 
however, remained with them a very short time, re- 
suming a life of itinerancy, in which he fasted much, 
walked abroad in retired places studying the Bible, 
and sometimes sat in a hollow tree for a day together. 
In 1648 he began to propagate his opinions, and com- 
menced public preacher at Manchester; whence he 
soon after made excursions through the neighbour- 
ing counties, where he preached to the people In the 
market-places. About this time he began to adopt 
the peculiar language and manners of Quakerism, 
and experienced some of the persecutions to which 
all active novelty, in the way of religious opinion, 
was in those days exposed At Derby the followers 
of Fox were first denominated Quaker i, in conse- 
quence of their trembling mode of delivery, and oalls 
on the magistracy to tremble before the Lord. In 
1655 he was sent a prisoner to Cromwoll, who, hav- 
ing ascertained the paaific tendoncy of his doctrines, 
had him set at liberty. He was, however, treated 
with great severity by the country magistracy. In 
consequence of his interruption of ministers during 
divine service, and exclamations in the churches, and 
was more than once obliged to the interference of 
the Protector for his freedom. On the occasion of a 
fast appointed on account of the persecution of the 
Protestants abroad, he addressed a paper to the heads 
and go\ ernors of the nation, in which he forcibly de- 
scribed the inconsistency of similar severity at home. 
In 1666 he set about forming the people who had 
followed his doctrines into a formal ana united so- 
ciety. In 1669 he married the widow of Judge FelL 
and soon after went to America, where he raqiainea 
two years, which he employed in making proselytes. 
On his return he was thrown into Worcester jail, but 
was quickly released, and went to Holland. He 
soon after returned, and was cast in a suit for tithes, 
which he deemed it unlawful to pay. In 1684 he 
again visited the Continent, where he did not loug 
remain; and his health becoming impaired by inces- 
sant toil, imprisonment, and suffering, he lived move 
retired until his death in 1691. Exclusive of a few 
separate pieces, the writings of Fox are collected 
into three vols. folio, the first of which contains his 
Journal, the second his Epistles, and the third his 
Doctrinal Pieces. He was undoubtedly a man of 
strong feeling and deep convictions: and William 
Penn speaks in high terms of his meeknosi, humility, 
and temperance. 

FOXE, J qhn, an English church historian, was bora 
at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1617. At the age of 
sixteen he was entered at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
end in 1543 was elected a fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, in the same university. Applying Mtoeelf to 
theology with great assiduity, he secretly, hsnamr a 
convert to the principles of the Reformation. This 
tendency being at length suspected, a charge of heresy 
followed, and by the judgment of hie college he was, 
in 1545, expelled. In the reign of Edward TL he 
was restored to hie fellowship; but in the reign of 
Mary, understanding that Gardiner was desiring 
means to seise him, be went abroad, and gain e d a 
livelihood by correcting the press for an emin e nt 
printer at Basel, where be laid the fire! plan of Me 
Acts and Monuments of the Church. On the boom 
don of Elisabeth be returned to hie native co un te r, 
and was received an the most friendly maim e r by MB 
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former pop!], the Duke of Norfolk, who maintained 
him as long as ha lived, and settled a pension on him 
at his death. Searetary Cecil also obtained fqr him 
a prebend in the church of Salisbury; and he might 
have reoeived much higher preferment if he would 
have subscribed to the articles enforoed by the eccle- 
siastical commissioners. In 1575 a persecution took 
place of the Dutch Anabaptists, when Foxe sought 
an audience of Elizabeth, and endeavoured to con- 
vince her of the cruelty and injustice of condemning 
them to the flames. died, greatly esteemed ana 
Lamented, in 1587, in fl seventieth year. His prin- 
cipal work is the History of the Acts and Monuments 
of the Church, commonly called Foxe’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs, first printed in 1563, in one voL folio; reprinted 
in 1632 and 1641 in three vols. folio. In 1684 it had 
reached the ninth edition. 

FOXGLOVE. See Digitalis, 

FOX-SHARK, or Thbebheb. See Shark. 

FOXTAIL GRASS (Alopecurua), a genus of 
grasses belonging to the division of the order in 
which the spikelets are strictly one-flowered, and the 
inflorescence very close. It has a pair of very sharp 
glumes, compressed sideways, and a single pale, bear- 
ing an awn or beard at the back. The only Bpedes 
of agricultural value is the Meadow Foxtail {A. pra- 
tenaia), a fibrous-rooted perennial forming a close 
herbage, and producing straw from 2 to 3 feet long. 
The sheath of the upper leaves is a little inflated; 
the ear is about 2 inches long, blunt, nearly cylindri- 
cal, and covered with silky hairs. The glumes are 
of equal length; the pale is of the same length, and 
much shorter than the projecting awn. It does not 
thrive on dry soils, but as it bears mowing well it is 
useful in the formation of lawns. An inexperienced 
observer may mistake for this the Field Foxtail 
(A. agrcstia), a mere weed, very common in English 
meadows, but rarely found in Scotland. That plant 
Is readily known by its straw being rough to the 
touch near the ear, by its having a lender tapering 
ear, aad by the glumes having scarcely any silky 
hairs %cept at the back edge. One or two other 
species are known, such as the Black Foxtail (A. 
nigricana), a Russian plant, deriving its name from 
the dark colour of its ears; and the A. Tauntonienaia, 
which seems to be cloBely related to the last, but 
More productive. 

FOY, Maximilian Sebastian, a distinguished 
French general and orator, was bora at Ham, Feb. 3, 
1775, and was educated in the military school at La 
Ffere. In 1791 he joined the volunteers who hastened 
to defend the frontiers of their country. 1792 he 
served in the artillery in the army of 'the North, 
under the command of Dumouriez, and afterwards 
under Dampierre, Custine, Houchard, Jour dan, and 
Pichegru, and was wounded in the battle of Je- 
mappe. In 17 p 4 the infamous Joseph Lebon, com- 
missioner of the convention, caused him to be ar- 
rested, because Foy openly censured his excesses; the 
9th Thermidor, however, saved his life. In the 
campaigns of 1795, 1796, and 1797 he served in the 
army of the Rhine and Moselle, distinguished him- 
self particularly, in 1797, at the second passage of 
the Rhine, near Dieraheim, and became the personal 
friend of Moreau — a circumstance which for some 
time operated unfavourably on his advancement. To- 
wards the end of 1798 he served in Switzerland, 
under General Schauenburg, and in 1799 in the army 
of the Danube, under Masson*, where he assisted 
materiall y in the passage of the Limmath. In 1800 
he was adjutant-general in the division of Moncey, 
in the army of the Ttbina which marched through 
Switzerland into Italy, and commanded the vanguard 
of the army of Italy in the campaign of 1801, during 
which he defeated the enemy at the en tr an c e of the 


Tyrol On the renewal of hostilities with Britain in 
1808 he zeoeivs#the oommand of the^ floating bat- 
teries intended far the defence of theooasts af the 
Channel . In 1805 he commanded the artillery of 
second division in the Austrian campaign. In 1807 
Napoleon sent him to Turkey, at the head of 1200 
artillerists, to assist Sultan Selim against the Rus- 
sians and British; but in oonsequenoe of the insur- 
rection, in which Selim was dethroned, tha t corps 
returned to France. Colonel Foy, however, remained 
in Constantinople, and distinguished himself under 
the direction of the French ambassador, General Se- 
baatiani, by the activity of his preparations for the 
defence of the Turkish capital and also of the Dar- 
danelles. These were so effective that Duckworth, 
the British admiral, who approached the capital, was 
obliged to retire. From 1808 to 1812 Foy was 
general of division of the army in Portugal July 
21, 1812, after the defeat of the French at Salamanca, 
he succeeded Marmont as commander-in-chief, and 
conducted the retreat to the Douro. After Welling- 
ton had been obliged to raise the siege of Burgos, 
Oct. 21, 1812, General Foy advanced at the head of 
the right wing of the army of Portugal, and effected 
the passage of the Douro near Tordesillas, October 
29. After the defeat of King Joseph and Jourdan 
at Vittoria, June 21, 1813, he collected 20,000 men 
at Bergara, beat back the left wing of the Spanish 
army, and defended every inch of ground, bo that 
General Graham succeeded in carrying his position 
at Tolosa only after a most sanguinary conflict 
General Foy, after reinforcing the garrison of St 
Sebastian, retreated across the Bidasspa without loss. 
In the battles at Pampeluna and St. Jean-Tied-de- 
Port he commanded the left wing; and was present 
in all the battles of the Pyrenees, until he was dan- 
gerously wounded, Feb. 27, 1814. In 1814 and 1815 
he was division -inspector of infantry. In the cam- 
paign of 1815 he commanded a division on the field 
of Waterloo, where he was wounded for the fifteenth 
time. In 1819 he was appointed division-inspector 
of infantry, and the same year was elected deputy 
by the department of the Aisne. A soldier, educated 
in the field, and covered with honourable scars, he 
now at once distinguished himself as an orator, and 
became the favourite of the nation. He always 
voted with the liberals, and proved himself the firm 
advocate of constitutional liberty. He distinguished 
himself particularly in the debates on the old laws 
of election, and those respecting the conscription, the 
war against Spain in 1823, and in all the debates on 
the guarantees of civil liberty. General Foy died 
November 28, 1825. Madame Foy published, from 
her husband’s papers, a history of the Peninsular war, 
four vols. 8vo (translated into English). His Discours 
were likewise published after his death (Discours du 
G4n6ral Foy, pr4c4d& d’une Notice biographique, 
par M. P. F. Tissot; d’un £loge par M. Etienne; et 
d’un Essai but l’Eloquence politique en France, par 
M. Jay, Paris, 1826, two vols. 8vo). 

FOYERS, Falu9 op, two romantic cataracts on 
the little river Foyers, Inverness-shire, which falls 
into Loch Ness, and within 14 mile of its mouth. The 
upper fall is about 40 feet in height, twice broken 
in its descent, and a graceful bridge is thrown over 
the chasm. It is seen to the best advantage from 
the channel of the river below the bridge. The 
lower fall is described by Professor Wilson as the 
'most magnificent oataraot, out of all sight and hear- 
ing, in Great Britain \ Its height has been variously 
stated, but cannot be less than 160 feet. In volume 
of water it is inferior to the Falls of Clyde^ bat it* 
wild and picturesque surroundings make it no lev 
remarkable and impressive. The erection of 
aluminium work near the falls, and the utilization of 
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their water-power for it, baa, it ia thought, to tome 
extent mmtb d the beauty of the safer 

FOYLE, a river of Ireland, formed by various 
itieaina which unite near Strabane, in the oounty of 
Tyrone. Henoe it flowt north, pest St, Johnstown 
and Londonderry, 4 miles below which it falls into 
Loogh Foyle. It is navigable for vessels of 800 tons 
up to Londonderry, but smaller vessels can ascend 
to Strabane, 12 miles farther up. — Lough Foyle, the 
estuary of the river Fovle, runs intjo the land on the 
north coast of Ireland, between the oounties of Derry 
and Donegal. It is 16 miles long, from north-east 
. to south-west, 1 mile wide at its entrance, and 9 miles 
broad along its south side. It is only navigable along 
its west side, and a great part is dry at low-water. 

FRA, an Italian prefix, derived from the word 
frate, brother, and used before the names of monks; 
for instance, Fra Giovanni, brother John Some 
monks have become famous under such names, as 
Fra Bartolommeo, the painter, and Fra Paolo, the 
celebrated Venetian monk. 

FRACASTORO, Girolamo, an ingenious poet and 
philosopher, was born in 1488 at Verona in Italy. It 
is said that he came into the world without a mouth, 
having in the place of it a small aperture, which was 
enlarged by a surgical operation. One day when his 
mother was carrying him in her arms, and walking 
in a garden, she was killed by lightning, and the 
child was uninjured. He was patronized by Car- 
dinal Bembo, to whom he addressed the most cele- 
brated of his works, a Latin poem entitled Syphilis. 
In the latter part of his life he wrote a poem on 
the adventures of the patriarch Joseph; but his 
poetic fire seems then to have been exhausted, and 
the virtues of the hero were le^s happily celebrated 
than the horrors of the disease. He died at Padua 
of apoplexy in 1553, aged seventy-one. Among 
che moderns who have exercised their talents in 
the composition of Latin verse, few have obtained 
higher reputation than Fracastoro. The elder 
Scaliger ranks him as a poet next to Virgil, and 
his merit has been generally acknowledged. Be- 
sides the poems already noticed, he wrote another, 
entitled Alcon, sive de Cura Canum venaticorum. 
Among his prose works on professional topics are 
treatises De Sympathia et Antipathia; De Conta- 
gione et Morbis contagiosis, Ac. 

FRACTION (from the Latin frangere , to break) 
signifies, in arithmetic and algebra, a combination of 
numbers representing one or more parts of a unit or 
integer: thus, four-fifths is a fraction, formed by 
dividing a unit into five equal parts, and taking one 
part four times. Fractions are divided into vulgar 
and decimal. Vulgar fractions are expressed by two 
numbers with a line between them. The lower, the 
denominator , indicates into how many equal parts 
the unit is divided ; and the number above the line, 
called the numerator, indicates how many of such 
parts are taken; as, in 8 is the denominator, 7 the 
numerator. Vulgar fractions have been divided, 
though not very accurately, into proper, improper, 
simple , compound , and mixed, namely : — Apr opt r frac- 
tion is a fraction in which the numerator is less than 
the denominator, as f, {, |, ^ T , Ac. An im- 
proper fraction is a fraction in which the numerator 
is equal to or greater than the denominator, as 5, |, 
H> H T > Ac. A eimpU fraction consists of a single 
numerator and single denominator; and is either pro- 
per or Improper, as f, fj-, 4|, Ac. A compound frac- 
tion Is a fraction consisting of two or more other 
fractions connected by the word of; thus f of f , or | 

A if Ac., are compound fractions. A complex 
frmcUon is that whose numerator and denominator are 

both fractions; thus A is a complex fraction. An in- | 


together^ is celled a mixed number; 
that io, 7 1, 9|, Aa, are mixed numbers. Decimal 
fractions inc l ude every fraction the o| 

I which Is ten or a power of it; as T ^ r9l Aa 
Our beautiful system of writing numbers n* 

to write decimal fractions without expressing the 
denominators, just ss we are enabled to write whole 
numbers without saying whether they are nnl*^ 
hundreds, Aa The following scheme wib explain 
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The expression 640482*472307 is thus equivalent to 
540482 iV i fifflo - On the left of the point are the 
whole numbers; and just as every place in that 
series in proceeding to the left increases in value ten 
times, so every place to the right from the point de- 
creases in value ten times. Writing decimal frac- 
tions is therefore only an extension of our system of 
writing whole numbers. Yet, though it is as simple 
as it is important, the system was unknown to the 
ancients, and was first discovered by the German 
mathematician Regiomontanus in 1464. All calcu- 
lations in decimal fractions are very easy and simple. 
In working with decimals the integers are separated 
from the fractional numbers by a dot or period, so 
that this dot placed between several numbers is the 
characteristic sign of a decimal fraction. For in- 
stance, 5 '36 is 5 whole numbers, 8 tenths, and 6 
hundredths, or 36 hundredths. 

FRACTURE (from frango, to break) is applied 
to the bones, and is divided into simple and com- 
pound; simple when the bone only is injured; com- 
pound when the soft coverings are so injured that 
either one of the fractured ends protrudes through 
the skin, or the skin and muscles are so lacerated as 
to expose the bone. The long cylindrical holies of 
the limbs are most frequently fractured; next the 
fiat, particularly of the cranium (for those of the 
pelvis and scapula must be excluded); and, lastly, the 
round irregularly-shaped bones of the tarsus, carpus, 
and vertebra. The bones are fractured by externa^ 
violence, disease, and the action of the muscles. The 
long cylindrical bones are not unfrequentlv broken 
in more than one point; they are generally fractured 
at the centre of their shafts, in vtmich case the frao- 
ture is more or less oblique, whereas, when it occurs 
near the extremes it becomes more and more trans- 
verse; hence fractures have been divided Into oblique 
and transverse. The spongy bones are also fractured 
transversely; the flat bones in various di rect ions, oc- 
casionally stellated. A comminuted fracture occurs 
when a bone is broken in different places at ones, 
and divided into several fragments or splinters. lon- 
gitudinal fractures also occur to the long cylindrical 
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gitudinal trectures also occur to me long cyunoncM 
bones. Complicated fractures are those accompanied 
with luxation, severe contusions, wounded blood- 
vessels, pregnancy, gout, scurvy, rickets, fragflitar* 
ossium, and syphilis, which diseases prevent the 
union of the bones, and also cause them to be very 
easily broken. Bones become more brittle in old aga 
The superficial are more exposed to fracture th^n the 
deep-seated bones; thus the clavicle is more so than 
the os ixmoudnatum. Others, from their function^ 
are more exposed; aa, for example the radius, from 
its affording support to the carpus. When a fracture 
takes place there is mi effusion of blood from the 
ruptured vessels of the bone, periosteum, and con- 
tiguous soft parts; but there is also an ex ud a t i o n 
flow the vessels round the seat of fracture of ooagnl- 
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This material fills up the space be- 
i the broken ends of the bone and also surrounds 
the ends so as to form a clasp. It is practically 
material identical with that which exudes from the 
w i m e l s in the neighbourhood of a wounded part, and 
which repairs the breach. It is material which con- 
sists largely of round white cells in a fibrinous fluid. 
After this material has been exuded, changes occur 
in the cells, and rapid proliferation occurs. As a 
result the material becomes firmer and fibrous, later 
it becomes converted into cartilage, and finally trans- 
formed into bone. The material thuB formed to 
repair fracture is termed callus. The time which 
elapses before complete union has taken place varieB 
with, among other things, the accuracy of adjustment 
of the displaced ends; therefore the necessity of early 
and careful setting Usually four to ten weeks are 
sufficient for union. After this, however, further 
changes occur. The sheathing cailuB, that is the por- 
tion which clasps the broken ends, becomes gradually 
and to a considerable extent absorbed, projecting 
parts become rounded off, and so on. The treatment 
of a fractured bone consists in adjusting the sepa- 
rated ends as carefully and accurately together as 
possible, and then in maintaining them in this posi 
tion by means of some immovable apparatus for the 
necessary length of time. The more speedily and 
successfully the bones are adjusted the more readily 
will union be effected. 

FRA DIAVOLO, a celebrated Neapolitan bri- 
gand, whose real name was Michele Pezza He was 
born in Calabria in 1700. He quitted the trade of 
stocking-weaving for the army, and served for a tune 
in the Papal legion. He afterwards became a monk, 
but was expelled on account of misconduct. He 
then joined a troop of brigands, of which he became 
in a short time the leader. The government set a 
price upon his head; but when Cardinal Buffo under- 
took to compel the French to evacuate Naples, Fra 
Diavolo was pardoned, was employed by the cardinal, 
and received a colonel’s commission. At the head of 
his band he harassed the French, took refuge in Ca- 
labria after the conquest of Naples by Bonaparte, 
and incited the people against the French. He fell 
at last into their hands at Son Severmo in 1806 (his 
capture being effected by General Hugo, the father 
of the great poet). He was executed as a robber and 
Incendiary. Scribe the dramatist, and Auber the 
composer, have made the name familiar; but the 
opera has nothing in common with the real Fra 
Diavolo except the name. 

FRAME-BRIDGE, a bridge built of timber, &c. 
See Timber Bridge under article Bridge 

FRANC, a French silver coin, containing ten di- 
em** and a hundred centimes. Value about 9i<£.; 
or 25 francs = £1 sterling. 

FRANC A VILLA, several places in Southern 
Italy. The most important is in the province of 
Otranto, occupies a height 14 miles w.s w. of Brin- 
disi; is well built, with a handsome parish church, a 
oollege, and several convents and hospitals, manu- 
factures of woollen b tuff a, cotton hosiery, earthen- 
ware, and snuff; and a considerable trade in wine, 
oil, and cotton. A great part of the town was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake m 1784. Pop. 15,943. 

FRANCE (anciently Ckbllia), a maritime country 
in the west of Europe, forming one of its most exten- 
sive, most populous, and most influential states. 

General Description , — France is situated between 
1st 42* 20* and 61* 5' N.; and Ion. 4° 50' w. and 7° 
4<y a., and is bounded H. by the German Ocean and 
the Straits of Dover; H.W. by the English Channel; 
W. by the Atlantia more especially that part of it 
called the Bay of Bisoay; a. by Spain and the Medi- 
terranean Sea; 1. by Italy, Switaeriand, and the Ger- 


man territory of Alsaoe; m by German Lorraine, 
Luxemburg, and ^Belgium. The longest lines whig 
can be drawn aero— France are two diagonals, which 
intersect each other— the one from the sooth-east to 
the north-west extremities, 670 mil—, and the other, 
from the south-west to the north-east extremities! 
555 miles. Measured on the meridian of Dunkirk, 
the greatest length is 600 miles, and measured on the 
parallel of 48° 20', the greatest breadth is 547 
The breadth near the centre is 400 miles, and along 
the parallel of 46° 15', where it is narrowest, does 
not exceed 840 miles. The total area of France is 
204,090 square miles. On taking a survey of this 
great country it is impossible not to be struck with 
the advantages it derives from its position. It not 
only forms a continuous and compact whole, but 
while protected by great natural barriers at most 
parts where it is connected with the continent, a 
long line of coast on the west and north-west gives it 
immediate access to the great ocean thoroughfare, 
while on the south its harbours in the Mediterranean 
secure to it a large share in the traffic of that most 
important of all inland seas 

Physical Features — Mountains , Fivers, and Lakes. 
— France is traversed from south-west to north-east 
by several chains of mountains forming the general 
water-shed of the country. This water-shed has two 
slojies, the one towards the west and north, carrying 
its waters to the Bay of Biscay, the Atlantic Ocean, 
the English Channel and the German Ocean; the 
other towards the east and south, carrying its waters 
to the Mediterranean The ranges of mountains and 
hills forming this water-shed include the western and 
central Pyrenees, the western Corbi&es in the depart- 
ment of Audo, the Cevennes, the mountains of Vi- 
varais, Lyonnais, Beaujolais, and Charollais, the Ote 
d’Or, the Plateau de Langres, the Faucilles Moun- 
tains, and the Vosges. This general water-shed is 
met towards the north-east by the eastern mountain 
ranges of France, namely, the Jura range and various 
Alpine ranges, one of the peaks of which is Mont 
Blanc, which may be regarded as the culminating 
point of the European mountains, although not ab- 
solutely the highest mountain in Europe. Near the 
centre of France, and separate from the great water- 
shed of the country , are several groups of volcanic 
mountains knovm by the general name of the Moun- 
tains of Auvergne, the chief peaks of which are the 
Plomb du Cantal in the southernmost group, the Puy 
de Sancy in the central group, and the Puy de D6me 
in the northernmost group 

The spurs thrown off by the groat water-shed 
divide France into six principal basins, five of which 
are on the north-western slope, and one on the south- 
eastern. These are. — 1 The basin of the Garonne 
and its affluents (the Artege, Tarn, Lot, and Dordogne 
on the right bank, and the Gera on the left bank). To 
this principal basin belong also tho two secondary 
basins of the Charente on the north, and the Adour 
on the south 2 To the north of the basin of the 
Garonne is that of the Loire and its tributaries (the 
Nifevre and the Maine on the right bank, and the Al- 
lier, Loire t, Cher, Indre, Vienne, and Sfevre Nantaise 
on the left) To this basin also belong the secondary 
basins of the Vilaine and the Blavet. 8. The basin 
of the Seine and its tributaries (the Aude, Marne, 
and Oise on the right bank, and the Tonne, Loing, 
Eure, and Rille on the left bank). The seoondary 
basins are that of the Somme in the north, and those 
of the Ome and Oise in the south. 4. The basin of 
the Meuse and its tributaries (the Sambre on its left 
bank), to which is added the seoondary basin of the 
Escaut or Schelde. Only the southern portion of these 
two basins is included within the political boundaries 
of France. 5. The basin which poun a number ef 
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tributaries, the principal of which ia the Moselle, into 
the Rhine. Only a comparatively email portion of this 
bffa also ie included within the political boundaries 
of Franoe. 6. The basin of the EhAne, oooupying 
the whole of the territory of Franoe which lies to the 
•oath-east of the great water-shed. The tributaries 
of the RhAne are the Ain. the SaAne, the Ardfeche, 
and the Gard upon the right bank, and the Isfere, 
DrAme, and Durance on the left Only the lower 
part of the course of the RhAne is in Franoe. The 
secondary basins are those of the Var, Argons, and Arc 
on the east, and those of the Tet, Aude, and H^rault 
on the west France has in all more than 212. navi- 
gable streams, with a total navigation of 5700 miles. 

The lakes are so few in number, and individually 
•o limited in extent, as to be undeserving of separate 
notice. The largest, Grand-Lieu, in the department 
of Loire-InfArieure, covers an area of only 27 square 
miles, and is altogether devoid of interest The next 
largest, St Point, in the Jura, does not cover 3 square 
miles. Others of still less dimensions become more 
interesting from their localities in the lofty regions 
of the Pyrenees, or in the deep hollows of ancient 
craters in Auvergne. 

Otology . — As might be anticipated from the ex- 
tent of space which it occupies, Franoe possesses all 
the geological formations in a greater or less degree 
of development The mountains generally have a 
nucleus of granite, which accordingly forms a pre- 
vailing rock in the Alps, on the east frontier, and 
their branches south to the Bhores of the Mediter- 
ranean, in the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and the ele- 
vated plateau of Langres. In the Vosges it is more 
sparingly developed, its place being often occupied 
by porphyry; and in the J ura, where limestone occurs 
in such enormous masses as to have given its name 
to a peculiar formation, it does not appear at all in 
situ, but, on the other hand, almost the whole of the 
extensive peninsula, including the old province of 
Brittany and part of those of Normandy and Poitou, 
is covered by it. The other crystalline rocks, con- 
sisting chiefly of trachytes and basalts, have reoeived 
a magnificent development in Auvergne, where whole 
mountains are composed of them, and where the 
effects of remote volcanic agency are still presented 
to the eye in extinct craters and lava streams. The 
granite is overlaid by primitive Btratified rocks of 
gneiss, and of micaceous and argillaceous slates, suc- 
ceeded, particularly in the Pyrenees, by mountain 
limestone, which there assumes a form worthy of the 
name, and is found on Mont Perdu, full of its cha- 
racteristic fossil shells, at the height of 10,230 feet 
above the level of the sea. The secondary formation, 
commencing with this limestone and continued in 
ascending series up to the chalk, always possesses 
peculiar interest, because within it valuable mines 
of lead and iron, and all the workable seams of coal, 
are included. It is largely developed in many parts 
of Franoe, and furnishes a considerable number of 
coal and mineral fields, to which more particular re- 
ference will afterwards be made. The tertiary for- 
mation, including all the limestones, sands, and clays, 
above the chalk, occurs continuously in two great 
divisions, and partially in a number of isolated spots, 
and oovers a vast extent of surface. The larger con- 
tinuous division is in the south-west, where it com- 
mences at the foot of the Pyrenees, and occupies a 
very large portion of the basins of the Garonne and 
of the Adour. The lesser, but better known division, 
takes thensmeof the Paris basin, and has been made 
familiar to the scientific world by the labours of 
Cuvier and other distinguished naturalists. It occu- 
piss a large extent of space around Paris, and stretches 
south into the valley of the Loire. A considerable 
afcratah of the same formation is found in the basis of 


the RhAne, paitkmlariy along the east bank both of 
that Hver and its tributary the SaAne. Of mom 
recent alluvial formations, the only one partioularij 
deserving of notice is the delta of the 'Rh/We 

Climate. — The climate of Franoe is greatly diver- 
sified, and cannot be desc r ibed accurately without 
dividing it into different region*. But before men- 
tioning these, it may be proper to observe, in general, 
that no country in Europe can boast of a 
superior to that of France. With a very limited 
exception, it lies wholly within the more moderate 
portion of the temperate cone, between the isother- 
mal lines of 50° and 60°; and, consequently, with a 
mean annual temperature, the difference of which, 
at its north and south extremities, does not ex- 
ceed 10°. France may be divided into four clima- 
tic regions according to the different vegetable pro- 
ducts which different districts are able to mature. 
Within the first, and warmest, the olive is success- 
fully cultivated. It forms the south-east part of 
France, and is chiefly confined to the departments 
which border on the Mediterranean. The seoond 
region is characterized by the general cultivation of 
maize or Indian corn. Its north limit is determined 
by a line drawn diagonally in an E.N.E. direction, from 
the department of Gironde to that of the Vosges. 
The third region reaches north to the extreme limit 
of the profitable culture of the vine, and may be con- 
sidered as determined by a line Btretcbing between 
the mouth of the Loire and the town of Meziferes, in 
the department of Ardennes. All the country be- 
yond this line is included in the fourth region. AH 
of these regions, notwithstanding their diversities of 
temperature, are generally healthy. In the north- 
west the prevalence of winds from that direction 
often produces a superfluity of moisture, which mani- 
fests itself in mists or in frequent and heavy Bhowers 
of rain. At the opposite extremity, the south-east, 
a contrary effect is produced, and a sultry, Btifling 
wind wrinkles up the skin, and not unfrequently 
spreads fever in its moBt malignant form. But it 
is only to a few exceptional districts that these re- 
marks apply. After allowing for them, more than 
four-fifths of the surface remains, under an atmo- 
sphere remarkable, more especially in its oentral dis- 
tricts, for salubrity, serenity, and brightness. 

Political Dii'isions . — Before the revolution of 1789 
France was divided into general governments, or 
provinces, as they are usually called, although by 
some writers this latter term is reserved for the an- 
cient feudal territories into which France was divided 
in the middle ages. The number of these general 
governments has varied at different epochs. Under 
Francis I., by whom they were instituted, there were 
nine, namely, Normandie, Guyenne, Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, Dauphin^, Bourgogne, Cbampagne-et-Brie, 
Pioardie, Ile-de-France. Under Henry IIL there 
were twelve, formed by the addition of Bretagne, 
Orl^anais, and Lyonnais. Under Louis XIV. the 
number was fixed at thirty-two, to which a thirty- 
third was added by the acquisition of Corsica, qpder 
Louis XV. In 1789, when the love of change be- 
came paramount, the provinces were not permitted to 
escape; and it was then determined that the whole 
of France, inclu ding the island of Corsica, should be 
parcelled out into departments, and each department 
subdivided successively into arrondissementa, Ofta- 
tons, and communes, an arrangement which was ac- 
tually carried out in 1790. This division has s ince 
maintained its ground, and perhaps deserves It, be- 
cause, instead of being merely an artificial nomen- 
clature, it has the merit of being a kind of B a tum i 
classification each department being named altar 
the most important physical feature which fit eon- 
tains; thus furnishing, in the name, some know- 
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ledge of the space which it designates. The number 
of departments was originally eighty-three, bat it 
has been at different times increased and decreased. 
There are now eighty-seven departments, the last 
formed being Haut-Rhin (Belfort). As the old pro- 
vinces, though no longer recognized in legal and other 
formal documents, oontinue so familiar to the French 
themselves, and are so frequently mentioned, not only 
by earlier writers, but in tne geographical, historical, 
and statistical works of the present day, a table is here 
given exhibiting these provinces in alphabetical order, 
and in parallel columns, the ohief town in each, and 
the departments most nearly corresponding to them : — 


Department* 


Capitals of 
Province*, 


/ (NowGerman, except Belfort, ) Strasbourg 
' \ or dep Haut-Rhin) . . . f (German). 
. Malne-et-Loire . ... Angers. 

J Inland or south-eastern por- 1 Al ___ 

*1 tion of Pas-de-Calais . . J AITa8 ' 

/ Maritime port of Charente- 

* \ Inf6rteure 

Puy-de-DOme and Cantal 


Alsace 
Anjou 
Artois 
Aunts 

Auvergne. . Puy-de-DOme and Cantal / Cleimont. 
Bdarn-et-Navarre, BasBes-Pyr6n6eB .... Pau. 
Berry . . . Cher, Indre Bourges. 




Bourgogne 

Bretagne . 

Champagne 
Corsica . . 
Dauphind . 
Flandre. . 
Folx 


i . Allier 

/ Alu, COte-d'Or, 
Loire, Yonne . 
( CCtes- du-Nord, 

. 1 Ille-et-Vilaine, 


aaOne-et-}^ )i j on 

Fimstire, i 
Loire-In- >■ Rennes 
( fdiieure, Morblhan . . » 

/ Ardenues, Aube, Marne, 1 

• \ Haute-Marne )■ Troyes. 

. Coise Ajaccio 

. Hautes-Alpes, DrCme, Isdre Gienoble 

. Nord Lille. 

Arifege Foix. 


Gasoogne-et- 

Guyeune 


IledeFranoe ■ 


Besaixjon. 


V Bordeaux. 


> Paris. 


Limousin 

Lorraine 

Lyonnais . 
Maine . . 
Marche . . 
Nlvernals . 

Normandie 
Orldanals . 
Plcardle . 
Poitou . . 


•1 


Limoges. 


lfrandhe Comtd, Doubs, Juia, Haute SaOne 

I Aveyron.Dordogne, Gers, Gi- 
ronde,Lot,Lot-et-Garonne, 

LandeB, HauteB-Pyrdndes, 
Tarn-et-Garonne .... 

( Oiae, Seme, Selne-et-Oise, 
Seine-et-Marne, southern 
part of Aibiib 

{ Ardfeclie, Aude, Gard, H6-) 

rault, Haute-Gaionue, V Toulouse 
Haute-Lolre, Lozfere, Tarn , ) 

. Coirfeze, Haute-Vienne . . 

(Meuse, Vosges, Meurthe-et-' 

Moselle (and Geiman Lor- V Nancy. 

rainc) J 

Loire. RhOne Lyon 

. Mayenne, Surthe . . . . Le Mans. 

. Crouse GuOret. 

. Ni&vre 

! Calvados, Eure. Manche, 

Ome, Seine-Infdrieure . . 
Eure-ot-Loire.Loiret.Loir-et- 

Cher 

Somme, maritime part of Pas- i A . 
de-Calais, N. part of Aisne / Am,enB - 
. Deux-SOvres.Vendde, Vienne Poitiers. 

( Basses-Alpes, Bouches-du-) 

RhOne, Var, eastern part V 

. of Vaucluse ) 

Roussillon. . Pyrdndes-OrlentaleB . . . Perpignan. 
S&intonge and/ Charente and eastern or ln-\ An „ n „iA ma 
Angoumols . \ land part of Charente-Inf. / Angouieme - 
Touralne . . Indre-et- Loire Tours. 


Provenoe . . j 


Nevers. 

Rouen. 

Orldans. 


Alx. 


The following territories have been acquired sinoe 

1790:— 

Territories. Departments. 

o, VaooluM. 

Nloe Alpes-Marl times. 

Savoie Savoie, HauteSavole. 

Agriculture, <kc. — About nine-tenths of the soil of 
Franoe is productive, and about one-half of the whole 
French territory is under the plough. To secure the 
productiveness of the land thus occupied, it has been 
seen that nothing is wanting to the climate ; and the 
•oil, taken as a whole, is of at least medium fertility. 
In regard to the management of arable land, the 
Fren<m are still far behind the English, but have 
nevertheless made great advanoes during the nine- 


teenth oentury. During the period 1841-95 the 
production of cereals in Franoe has increased by 
nearly 70 per oent, while the extent of land under 
cereals increased by only one -quarter. This is 
equivalent to saying that the productiveness of 
the soil has increased in that time by fully one- 
third, a result attributable partly to increased 
assiduity in cultivation, but chiefly to the use of 
improved implements, and the adoption of better 
agricultural methods. The improvement of agri- 
culture is a matter which receives direct attention 
from the government. Every arrondissement has 
an agricultural chamber, the members of whiob are 
appointed by the Bub-prefeot, and this chamber 
meets every year, and draws up reports and offers 
suggestions. Nevertheless, agriculture in France, 
though advancing, is not keeping pace in its advance 
with many other parts of the Continent; and it is 
generally believed that this state of matters is to a 
large extent due to the almost endless subdivision of 
property, which necessarily results from the French 
law of succession, by which all ohildren inherit 
equally. The cereals forming the great bulk of the 
cultivated crops are wheat, oats, rye, and barley. 
The crops next in importance to these are meBlin or 
mixed com ( mcteil ), potatoes, hemp, rape, maize, 
buckwheat, flax, and beet. This lost plant is culti- 
vated extensively in some departments, especially 
in that of Nord, for the manufacture of sugar. 
The most valuable cropBof which the cultivation on 
a great scale is not general, but confined to particular 
districts, are madder, tobacco, Baffron, and hops. 
The cultivation of tobacco is monopolized by the 
government, and is confined to certain departments. 
It yields an annual gross revenue to the government 
of about £15,000,000 or £16,000,000, but from this 
total there falls to be deducted the expense incurred 
in the cultivation and manufacture of the tobaoco. 
In Franoe the grass iB on a much more limited scale 
than the arable husbandry, the land in permanent 
meadow being in extent only one-Bixth of that under 
the plough. This contrasts strikingly with England, 
where the grass land exceeds the arable. The breed- 
ing of Btock, notwithstanding the stimulus afforded 
by the establishment of numerous societies, general 
and local, for its encouragement, is, in France, if not 
imperfectly understood, very indifferently practised. 
The races of oxen, instead of being confined to a few 
of the more perfect types, are almost as various as 
the different districts into which the country is di- 
vided, and include a few good breeds, particularly in 
the rich plains of Lower Normandy, with many more 
of the most inferior description. The rearing of 
sheep is more successful, and though the improve- 
ment of the carcass, by imparting to it the best feed- 
ing properties, continues to be too much overlooked, 
the fleece has in many districts been carefully and 
skilfully improved, and much wool, scarcely inferior 
to that of the merino, is raised. The general em- 
ployment of cattle for agricultural purposes gives 
little encouragement to the rearing of draught horses; 
but the warlike propensities of the nation have al- 
ways created an extensive demand for horses of a 
description adapted both for heavy and light cavalry. 
Considerable pains have been taken to improve suoh 
breeds, by the establishment of government studs, 
and the rearing of them is extensively and success- 
fully carried on. Asses and mules, generally of a 
superior description, are much used in France. 

The cultivation of the vine is one of the most im- 
portant branches of Frenoh agriculture. The total 
quantity of land in vineyards is nearly a twenty-fifth 
of the whole surface ; but as there are extensive and 
continuous districts where there are no vineyards, the 
proportion which vine-land on the districts properly 
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adapted to it bean to the whole land tinder culti- 
vation, attains a much higher ratio. There are 
seventy-five departments in which the vine is culti- 
vated more or less, but three-fourths of the produc- 
tion are obtained from about thirty departments. In 
everything relating to this branch of culture the 
Frenoh are unsurpassed. The various first-class 
wines which they produce, under the name of Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, Bordeaux, &c M are in high repute 
ana general demand over all Europe. The depart- 
ments in whioh the greatest extent of land is occu- 
pied ^7 vineyards are the Gironde, Charente- Inferi- 
ors, Hlrault, Charente, Dordogne, Gera, Gard, Lot- 
et-Garonne, and Var; but the departments of Marne 
and Aube, forming the ancient province of Cham- 
pagne, and those of Cdte-d’Or and Sadne-et-Loire, 
comprised in Burgundy, though yielding a less quan- 
tity of wine than others, are highly distinguished for 
the superior quality of their products. Gironde fur- 
nishes the wines properly understood by the name 
of daret. A fifth part of the Bordelais wines is used 
for the distillation of brandy ; but they are inferior 
for this purpose to those of the Charente, which sup- 
ply the famous Cognac brandy. In the year 1899 
France exported to Great Britain 6,002,420 gallons 
of wine, of the declared value of £2,963,757. A 
large part of the wealth of France consists in its 
fruits. Among the most important fruit-trees culti- 
vated in France are the apple, the fruit of which, in 
the northern districts, particularly in Normandy, is 
largely used for the manufacture of cider; the chest- 
nut, which, in the somewhat barren districts of Cen- 
tral France (Limousin, Cayennes, Auvergne, Peri- 
gord, Vivarais), yields an article of food which takes 
the place of the cereals among the poorer classes; 
the mulberry-tree, cultivated in eight or ten depart- 
ments in the Bouth-east (especially in Gard and Ar- 
deche), both for its fruit and its leaves, the leaves 
being used as food for the silkworms, on which the 
French silk manufacture depends; the olive, which 
grows in the same districts as the mulberry, but is 
principally cultivated in the department of Var; the 
pear, plum, cherry, apricot, peach, orange, citron, fig, 
almond, Ac. 

The forests of France occupy about one-seventh 
part of the whole territory. Their principal local- 
ities are the Ardennes, Vosges, and Plateau de 
I-angrea, in the north-east; the Jura in the east; and 
the mountains of Auvergne in the centre. The two 
loftiest of the Frenoh mountain -ranges, the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, are comparatively poor in wood. 
Isokted forests exist in various other quarters, as 
at Compihgne, Villers-Coterdts, Halatte, Chantilly, 
Fontainebleau, the mouth of the Seine, and in the 
Landes along the Bay of Biscay. In the last-men- 
tioned locality a forest of sea-pine, about 100 miles 
long by 7 miles broad, has been formed, whioh not 
only furnishes good timber, Ac., but serves the im- 
portant purpose of protecting a large tract from 
clonds and whirlwinds of sand whioh must soon 
have converted it into a desert. The chief con- 
stituents of French forests are the oak, the elm, 
the pine, the fir, the larch, the birch, the beech. 
The total gross revenue from forests was estimated 
in the budget of 1899 to amount to 60,865,870 
franos (£2,484,615). 

Mineral A — The coal-fields of France are so numer- 
ous that coal-pits exist in no fewer than thirty-three 
departments ; but most of these are very limited in 
extent. Be veralof the smaller fields oocur in the nortb- 
weet, and also in the south, where both anthracite and 
lignite are found ; but the fields whose importance 
entitle them to particular notice are only two— that of 
Valenoiennes In the north-east, forming the western 
extremity of the gnat Belgian ooal field, and that of 
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v St Etienne, to which the manufactures of that town, 
Lyons, and the surrounding districts, are Indebted 
for muoh of their prosperity. The annual output ii 
over 80,000,000 tons, but falls so far short o( the 
annual consumption, that a large import takes plant 
from England and Belgium, particularly the V^frtf r 
and wood continues to be the common fuel through- 
out France, at least for domestic purposes. The ooal- 
fields contain seams of iron, which are extensively 
worked, and furnish ore to a great number of blast- 
furnaces; but the chief supply to these works appears 
to be derived not from them, but partly from allu- 
vial beds, in whioh the ore ocours in the form of 
balls, especially in the departments of Ardennes, 
Moselle, Haute-Marne, Haute-SaAne, Nik v re, Cher, 
Ac., partly from searoB occurring in profusion among 
the strata of the Jura limestone, particularly on the 
western slope of that mountain chain, and partly from 
the veins of iron diffused among the crystalline and 
primitive rocks, chiefly of the Alps, Pyrenees, and Vos- 
ges. Though the number of mines actually worked 
is great, the quantity of foundry pig annually pro- 
duced is only about 2,500,000 tons. Few countries 
have been said to be so rich in lead as Franos. It 
occurs in greater or lesB quantity in a great num- 
ber of districts, and is generally argentiferous. It 
would seem, however, that the richness of the seams 
is not in proportion to their number, as the working 
of it is confined to a few particular spots in the 
deportments of Puy - de-DAme, Lozfere, Hautes- 
Alpes, and Ille-et-Vilaine. The mines formerly 
worked in the department of Finistere are now 
closed. Manganese is very widely diffused, but is 
worked only in a few mines, of whioh the most Im- 
portant is that of Romanbche, department SaAne-et- 
Loiie. Gold exists both in the sands of rivers and 
in eitu in thin streaks embedded in quartz. At- 
tempts have been made to work it, but not with 
sucoess. A vein of quicksilver was opened about 
the middle of the 18th century, and was worked 
successfully for twelve years, and then abandoned. 
Zinc, copper, arsenic, nickel, and cobalt exist, but 
not in such quantities as to be workable to profit. 
The principal saline substances are alum and com- 
mon salt The former occurs extensively in bitu- 
minous schists abounding with iron pyrites, and is 
worked in seven departments ; the latter occurs in 
the form of rock-salt both in the x.x. departments 
and in the Pyrenees, and is worked to the average 
extent annually of about 580,000 tons. |But the 
great sources from which salt is derived are the 
lagoons and salt marshes which line many parte of 
of the coast Of these the produce is about 800,000 
tons. A large revenue is aJso derived from quarries* 
and valuable beds of common clay, fine potter's 
earth, and kaolin. 

Manufacture *. — The most important manufacture Is 
silk, whioh, in a great variety of forma, plain and figured, 
has its prinoipd locality at Lyons and the towns of 
the surrounding districts, particularly St. Etienne; 
and is also manufactured, though to an inferior extent, 
at Paris, Nlmes, Avignon, Annonay, Ton riband other 
places. The declared value of the silk manufactured 
goods exported to the United Kingdom in 1880, 
was £9,588,668; 1894, £8,774,495; 1899, £11,805,226. 
After it, though at a considerable d i sta nc e^ follow 
cotton stuffs, pure and mixed, at Amlen^ Boned, 
St Quentin, Troyes, Lille, Ac.; woollens, including 
broad-cloths, at Lou viera, Elbeuf, Sedan, Ac.; lighter 
woollen stuffs at Roubalx, Tonrooing, Lill e, end 
Rheims; carpets at Paris, Aubuseon, Fellsttn, and 
Abbeville; and tapestry at Paris and Beauvais; 
linens, Including fine muslin, gauss, end lace, at 
Valenciennes, Courtray, St Quentin, Aleocen, Own, 
Ac. ; porcelain at Shvrss^ Paris, LUnogee, and Beyen*| 
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stoneware at Never*, Monterau, Ac.; and oommon 
pottery at Faria, Never*, and elsewhere ; beet root 
Sugar, chiefly in the department of Nord ; leather, 
and the various articles made of it, including gloveB; 
paper, plain and stained; hats, hosiery, steel, iron, 
brass, and zino ware, plate and flint glass, Ac. Be- 
sides these, a great number of articles in which skill, 
taste, and ingenuity are more especially required, 
have their oommon seat in the capital Among 
others may be mentioned jewelry, clocks, surgical 
and mathematical instruments, carriages, works in 
ivory, printing type, and engravings. 

Commerce and Shipping . — The commerce is usu- 
ally divided into Internal and external. The former 
Is unquestionably the larger of the two, but its 
amount oannot be ascertained with any degree of 
exactness. The principal towns of the interior, con- 
stituting the centres from which it emanates, are 
Paris, L yona, Rouen, Lille, St. Etienne, Toulouse, 
Nlmes, Nancy, Perpignan, Ac. In 1898 the imports 
for home consumption, exclusive of the preciouB 
metals, amounted to £175,647,800, while in 1888-97 
they averaged about £164,000,000; the exports of 
native products and manufactures amounted in 
1808 to £140,126,680, and in 1888-97 averaged 
£187,688,800. The foreign commerce ta chiefly with 
Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, and Italy. Britain 
is far ahead of the others, its imports from France 
being £63,000,788 in 1899, while its exports to France 
amounted to £22,277,012; the former consist chiefly 
of butter, eggs, grain, silks, wine and brandy, woollens, 
and sngar ; the latter chiefly of wool and woollens, 
oottons and cotton, coal machinery, and metals. A 
oonsular report published in 1899 states that the 
total value of exports and imports together in 1898 
represented a sum amounting to £315,174,600, as 
compared with £327,000,000 in 1890. The imports 
of food-stuffs in 1898 were valued at £57,352,350, 
as against £66,940,360 in 1890. The exports of raw 
materials were worth about £29,550,000 in the same 
year, while the value of the imports of raw ma- 
terial for manufacture was £81,387,400, as against 
£91,000,000 in 1890. The export of manufactured 
goods in 1898 was £64,067,200, while in 1890 it was 
£76,782,000. On the other hand, the imports of 
manufactured goods fell from £24,275,680 in 1890 
to £21,696,800 in 1898. The opponents of protec- 
tive tariffs adduce the recent returns of French trade 
in support of their position. 

In the year 1899, the merchant navy of France 
inoluded 15,616 vessels of 2 tons and upwards, with 
a total tonnage of 900,283 tons; and the number of 
steamers alone was 1209 of 485,616 tons. In 1898 
the number of vessels entered in the foreign trade at 
French ports was 29,498 ; tonnage, 16,562,244 tons ; 
the total deared 80,316 of 17,001,608 tons. Of those 
entered 8688 of 4,611,661 tons, and of those cleared 
9024 of 4,925,265 tons were French. 

Canale, Roads , Railways, Post-office, dec . — The 
panels are numerous, and furnish signal displays of 
engineering skill. The Canal du Midi or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Canal of Languedoc, starting 
from a point in the Garonne a little below Toulouse, 
Is continued in an K.s.1. direction into the lagoon of 
Than, and thereby gives a continuous navigable com- 
munication between the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, in the line of the important towns of Bor- 
deaux, Agen, Toulouse, Oaroassonne, and Narbonne. 
In ]flce manner three separate canals cut aoross 
the basin of the Rhone; the Canal du Centre, or of 
Oharoilais, which commences at Ch&lons-sur-Sadne, 
and prooeeds to Digoin, on the Loire; the Rh6ne and 
Rhine Canal so oalled from uniting these two riven, 
partly by the intervention of the Doubs; and the 
Canal of Bnrgogne, which, proceeding alio from the 


Sa6ne, communicates with the Yonne, and through 
it with the Seine. The effect of these three canals 
is to break down the barrien which isolate the basins 
of the RhOne, Loire, Seine, and Rhine, and give 
navigable access from any one of them into the other 
three. .The roads of France are usually classified 
under the heads of Great or National Reads and 
Department Roads. Besides these there are a great 
number of oountry or district roads, (chemint vici- 
naux), the length of which is unknown. The railways 
in France partly belong to the state, and partly have 
been granted to private companies for a limited 
period, at the end of whioh they become state pro- 
perty. There are also certain local lines which at 
the end of a fixed period come into the possession 
of the departments. On the lBt of January, 1900, 
there were in France 26,358 miles of railway in 
operation, of whioh 1800 miles were described as 
government lines, while about 2750 miles were de- 
scribed as local lines. In 1898 the total number 
of letters, book - packets, Ac., that passed through 
the French post-office was 2,208,269,000. The total 
length of telegraph lines in Franoe in 1899 was 64,422 
miles, and of wireB 208,828 miles. The total number 
of inland messages is about 37,000,000; of inter- 
national messages about 6,000,000. According to 
the budget of 1899 the total gross revenue to be 
derived from the post-office service in that year was 
estimated at about £9,400,000, including telegraphs 
and telephones. 

Administration of Justice . — In accordance with 
the general arrangement whioh divides the whole 
country into departments, each* department into 
arrondissements, each arrondissemenfe into cantons, 
and each canton into communes, there is a series of 
courts, commencing with the lowest of these divi- 
sions, and rising above each other in regular order. 
First, each commune has a justice of peace (juge de 
paix), who judges in petty causes, but whose more 
appropriate function is understood to be to act as 
a kind of umpire between parties at variance, and 
induce them to settle their differences without pro- 
ceeding to formal litigation. If the attempt at con- 
ciliation fails, the complainant brings his action before 
a court which, from being that in which the action 
must originate, receives the name of court of primary 
or first jurisdiction or resort (tribunal de premUre 
instance). Every arrondissement has suoh a court, 
and has, moreover, if any more important trading 
town is situated within it, a tribunal de commerce, to 
whioh mercantile and commercial causes are appro- 
priated. It has also, occasionally, a court called 
conseil de prud'hammes, in which persons of skill and 
character, not vested with ordinary legal functions, 
settle disputes on principles of equity, and pretty much 
in the character of arbitrators. From these courts 
of primary resort an appeal lies to a number of 
courts called oours d'appd. They are in all twenty- 
seven, and have each jurisdiction over several depart- 
ments. These courts generally hold their sittings 
in the most important town situated within their 
jurisdiction. The tribunaux de commerce in the 
most important oommercial and manufacturing towns 
oonsist of members who are elected by the chief 
business men of the respective places. Above all 
these courts, and properly the only supreme oourt of 
the state, is the sour de ea station, so oalled from its 
power of reviewing and annulling the deg r ee s of in* 
ferior courts. It tits in the oapitaL 

Instruction and Public Worship .— In France edu- 
cation in all Its branches has long been taken under 
the special cognizance of the state, and the superin- 
tendence of it is expressly committed to a high fnno- 
tionary, who takes the name of minister of public 
instruction. Pic principa l educati onal establish ment s 
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ate dess <d under three head* — primary, secondary, 
and eupericr. At the head etands the university, 
whieh is very different from other universities, and 
embraces ihmfmeulUs or university colleges scattered 
over the whole of France in the principal towns. These 
ere also connected with the different acaddmiet or 
educational centres, of which there are sixteen in 
France, each comprising so many of the departments. 
The aoadimie of Lille, for instance, embraces the five 
departments of Nord, Alane, Ardennes, Pas-de-Oalais, 
and Somme, and besides the faeultis for university 
education, there are lytic* for secondary education, 
normal schools, and other schools under the superin- 
tendence of this educational centre. At the institu- 
tions known as faeultis, the education given, as in 
the best modern universities, is of the highest de- 
scription, and need not be particularized. Secondary 
education is given chiefly in the lyoics or lyoeums 
and in the oouiges, there being institutions of both 
kinds for girls as well as for boys. Primary instruc- 
tion is intended for the whole population, attendance 
at the primary schools being compulsory and the 
education free. The public schools are now all under 
the charge of laymen. There are still numerous 
private schools and institutions, however, many of 
which are managed by the olergy and religious bodies, 
but in all cases children have to undergo a public 
examination. (See Schools.) Religion, in like 
manner, is taken under the cognizance of the Btate, 
and falls within the provmoe of a special minister. 
The state places all forms of religion on an equal 
footing, and professes to deal impartially with all by 
paying salaries to their ministers. With the quality 
of the partioular religion, therefore, the state concerns 
itself no further than simply to know that it is not 
obviously subversive of social order or good morals. 
The Roman Catholics form about 78£ per cent of 
the total population, the Protestants less than 2; 
many profess no religion. 

Army . — By the law of 1872, which has been sup- 
plemented down to 1892, personal military service is 
declared to be obligatory. Every F renchman twenty 
years old and not unfit for military service, must serve, 
first in the regular army ( armie active) for three 
years, then in the reserve of the regular army for ten 
yean, next in the territorial army for six years, and 
finally in the reserve of the territorial army for six 
years. By the law of the 24th of July, 1873, refer- 
ring to the organization of the army, the territory of 
France is divided into eighteen regions, each of which 
is again subdivided. Each region is occupied by a 
oorp* (formic, and there is also a corps d’arm^e as- 
signed to Algeria. Each region has general stores, 
and each subdivision has one or more special stores 
•applied from the general ones. Each corps d'arm^e 
comprises two divisions of infantry, one brigade of 
cavalry, one brigade of artillery, one company of 
engineers, one rifle battalion, field-batteries, bridge 
train, Ac. The active army and its reserves are dis- 
tributed all over France, but the territorial army and 
its reserves are confined to fixed arose. In 1899 the 
total strength of the regular army on a peace footing 
amounted to 616,092 men, of whom 380,681 were 
infantry, 76,181 cavalry, 81,527 artillery, 13,426 
engineers, 20,700 staff and administration, 11,418 
military train, and 22,861 gendarmerie. 

Navy . — At the beginning of 1899 the French navy 
was possemad of 20 first-dam battle ships, 11 seoond- 
daes, and 7 third-dam; 14 port-defenee ships; 61 
first, second, sad third dam or uissr s ; 250 torpedo 
boats, and 22 torpedo gunboats. Them numbers 
inohade ships in eonise of building, but exdude 
tr sM ports and noo-servioe vessels. The navy is 
manned partly by consc ri pti o n and parity by sown- 


Hevemte and Debt , — France has now a larger re- 
venue, expenditure, and publio debt than any other 
oountry in the world. The revenue for 1899 was aati- 
mated at £189,000,000 ; expenditure, £138,988,000. 
The total debt is estimated at £1,244,000,000, j ade d- 
ing a floating debt of £46.000,000. 

Constitution . — France has been a republic s i nes 
the overthrow of the second empire by a Paris ««b 
on the 4th of September, 1870. The details of the 
constitution were fixed by a law dated the 25th of 
February, 1875, and several amendments have been 
enacted in subsequent years. This law places the 
legislative authority in the handa of a National As- 
sembly composed of two chambers, the chamber of 
deputies and the senate. The oh amber of deputies 
consists of 684 members representing the arrondisse- 
ments, and the members are elected for four years 
by universal suffrage. The senate consists off 800 
members, who must be forty years of age at least. 
They are elected by special bodies of delegates for 
nine years, one-third retiring every three years. The 
head of the government is a president, elected for 
seven years by a majority of votes of the members 
of the two chambers sitting as one National Assem- 
bly. No one can be a member of this body who has 
not undergone the legal military training. 

Weights, Measures, and Money . — As an aoeount of 
the present system of weights, measures, and moneys 
in France is contained in the article Decimal Sys- 
tem, all that is necessary here is to give some Inform- 
ation regarding the weights, Ac., formerly In use. 
The old measures of length were: — The toise or 
fathom of France equal to 6 Parisian feet, the foot 
to 12 inches French, and the inch to 12 lines, each 
subdivided into 12 points. 76 Parisian feet are 
nearly equal to 81 English feet, or, more accurately, 
40,000 Parisian feet, inches, or lines, equal 42,680 
English feet, inches, or Hues. Thus 1 Parisian foot 
equals 1*065765 English, or 12*78918 English inches, 
so that the toise is equal to 6*39 English feet. Hence 
also 1 English foot equals 11 *26 French inches. The 
Paris aune was 46*78 English inches. In the old 
French road-measure the term licuc, or league, was 
applied to three principal measures. The first was 
the legal or posting league, which was equal Is 2 
French miles, each mile 1000 toises, hence equal to 
2 English miles 3 furlongs and 16 poles. The second 
is the marine league (20 to a degree), equal to 286S 
toises or 6076 English yards. And the third is the 
astronomical league (26 to a degree), equal to 4860 
English yards. The arpent, or acre of land, con- 
tained in general 1 00 square perches; but the perch# 
varied in different provinces. The Paris arpent con- 
tained 900 square toises, and the royal arpent 1544 
square toises. The old French weight for gold and 
silver, called poida de more, makes the pound or ttvrs 
contain 2 mores, 16 onoes, 128 gros, 884 deniers, or 
9216 grains , equal to 7600 grains troy. The French 
marc -3750 grains trov. For commercial weight 
the poids de marc was likewise used, and the quintal 
of 100 livres=108 lbs. avoirdupois very nearly. 
Weights and measures, however, varied denddembiy 
in the different provinces. Com measure nij tot 
muid of 12 setters, 24 mines, 48 minots, or 1 44 h inwsa 
The muid waa of different weight according to the 

r a measured, and the other weights vaped with 
Thus for barley and wheat it waa 1875 titles; 
for oats, 8746 litres; for salt, 2497 litres, Ac. Wins 
measure waa the muid of 86 setiera, 144 qtmrtm, or 
288 pfofra. For liquid measure the mold waa equal 
to 268 litres. Bee Dsoimal System. 

Tbs unit of the old French monsy system was fits 
Uvn. Before 1667 there were two lima coined. 
The one was the lives toumois, to called beeamw H 
was struck at Tom It waa divided Into 20 mm. 
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and each too into 4 liardt or 12 deniers. In the year 
mentioned the use of this livre wu rendered general 
throughout the kingdom. The other was the livre 
paruuj equal in value to 25 sous toumois, but never- 
theless divided in the same way as the latter. ThiB 
was suppressed at the same time that the use of the 
other was made general The livre tournois remained 
the monetary unit in France till the introduction of 
the decimal system in 1795. At that period the 
value of the livre was very nearly equal to that of 
the franc, which then came into use, 81 livres being 
about equal to 80 francs. Before 1795 the following 
multiples of the livre were also in use: the louts 
d’or = 24 livres ; the pistole = 10 livres; the large 
crown (gros 6ou) = 6 livres ; the small crown {petit 
iou)= 3 livres. 

A number of the denominations properly belonging 
to the old system of weights, measures, &c., are still 
used in France, and applied to values derived from 
the decimal system. For example, a millimetre is 
sometimes called a trait or line, a decamltre a perohe, 
and the third of a metre is called a pied veuel. 
Similarly, in the square measure a hectare is some- 
times called an arpent ; and in the liquid measure 
the hectolitre sometimes receives the name of setier , 
and the kilolitre that of muid. 

Extent of Empire . — In addition to its European 
territory Franoe possesses extensive tracts in Asia 
and Africa, with smaller possessions in America and 
Oceania. These, with their area and population in 
1896, are exhibited in the following table: — 



Area In 
■q miles 

Population. 

France 

204,002 

88,517,976 

in Africa— 

Algeria and Algerian Sahara 

807,074 

4,480,000 

Tunis 

50,840 

1,500,000 

Sahara Region 

1,684 000 

2,500,000 

Senegal 

Western Soudan 

115,800 

2,000,000 

250,100 

4,900,000 

Ivory CoaBt, <fec 

64,420 

650,000 

Dahomey 

French Congo 

14,140 

600,000 

406,920 

8,950.000 

Baglrmt 

65,050 

1,000,000 

Obock and 8omali Coast 

8,640 

80,000 


970 

171,720 

63,000 

Comoro Isles 

620 

Mayotte 

148 

8,700 

Nossl-Bd 

118 

7,800 

Ste Marie 

64 

7,670 

Madagascar 

227,760 

8,600,000 

IN Asia— 


French India 

197 

280,910 

French Cochin-China 

22,960 

2,085,000 

Cambodia 

46,000 

1,600,000 

Anam 

81,000 

8,000,000 

Tonqutn and Laos 

186,000 

12,000,000 

In America— 

French Guiana. 

46,860 

22,710 

Martinique 

880 

187,690 

Guadeloupe and dependencies — 

688 

167,100 

St Pierre and Miquelon 

98 

6,260 

In Oceania— 


New Caledonia and dependencies 

7,680 

61,000 

Tahiti, Marquesas, and other islands 

1,405 

22,880 

Wallis Arohlpelago, <fec. 

100 

6,000 

Total 

8,834,419 

91,160,906 


History. —Franoe or Gaul, at the earliest period of 
whioh anything is known with regard to it, was in- 
habited by three or four hundred independent tribes, 
divided into three neat families, the Celts or Gauls, 
the Iberians or vasooniana, and the Belgee. The 
Iberians appear to have been the earliest settlers, and 
to have entered the country by wav of Africa and 
Spain. Before the arrival of the Celts it is probable 
that the Iberian tribes had spread a considerable dis- 
tance northwards into the heart of France, but they 
were gradually driven southwards by the new settlers, 
until at the time of Julius Osssar they occupied, under 


the name of Aqui tan Ians (Aquitani), onlv the south- 
western portion of Gaul lying between the Pyrenees 
and the river Garonne (Garumna). It was these 
people who gave their name to two of the great pro- 
vinces of south-western France, Aquitaine or Guy- 
enne ( Aquitania) and Gasoony (Vaeoonia) ; and it is 
their descendants who still inhabit the Basque pro- 
vinces in the north of Spain, and speak a language (the 
Basque) which has no discoverable affinities with 
any other human tongue. The Belgs appear to have 
been the latest Battlers in Gaul They inhabited 
the northern part, and were separated from the Galli 
by the rivers Seine and Marne. Besides these three 
raoes, who occupied extensive tracts of territory in 
Gaul, there were other two peoples who, long before 
the Roman period, made local settlements in the 
parts adjoining the Mediterranean. These were the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks, both of whom had com- 
mercial objects in view. The Phoenicians came first 
and planted Borne colonies in the interior, in the 
valley of the Rhdne ; but they were ultimately sup- 
planted by the Greeks. Some Rhodian colonists 
established themselves at the mouths of the Rhdne, 
while the Phoenician colonies in the interior fell into 
the hands of the natives. About 600 B.O. a body of 
Phocaeans founded the most celebrated of the Greek 
colonies in all Gaul, to which they gave the name of 
MasBilia, now Marseilles. When Rome grew in power 
the Greeks of Massilia, animated by jealousy and 
fear of Carthage, became the allies of the Romans, 
and it was in aid of these allies, against whom the 
neighbouring tribes of Gaul had risen, that the first 
Roman expedition was sent into^Gaul beyond the 
Alps (Gallia Transalpina). ThiB was in 154 B.o., 
when the Romans, after subduing the insurrectionary 
tribes, handed over their territory to the MaaBilians. 
When the Romans were again called in to aid their 
Greek allies in Gaul (125 B.c.) the territory whioh 
they subjugated was retained by them, and erected 
into a Roman province. The first Roman settlement 
was AqusB Sextise (now Aix), which was founded in 
122 B.O., and their power was to some extent Becured 
by the foundation, in a favourable situation, of the 
oolony of Narbo Marcins (Narbonne), B.a 118. This 
Roman territory in the south-east of Gaul was long 
known simply as Provincia, whence the modern Pro- 
vence. Not long after coming into the possession of 
the Romans this province was in danger of being 
wrested from them by vast hordes who came from 
the eastern side of the Rhine and inundated Gaul. 
Ancient writers give the names of Cimbri and Teu- 
tones to these invaders, but there is so little else 
known concerning them that it cannot even be deter- 
mined whether they were one or two peoples. Hav- 
ing reached the banks of the Rh6ne they routed five 
Roman armies in succession, and had they then 
orosBed the Alps might have imperilled the safety 
of Rome itself. Fortunately, however, they turned 
their course to the Pyrenees, and before they returned 
Marius was ready with another army to defend the 
Roman province. A battle took plaoe at Aix in B.C. 
102, in whioh the barbarian hordee were totally 
defeated, and another detaohment who bad made 
their way into northern Italy met with the same fate 
in the year following. From that year till B.O. 68, 
when Caesar obtained the Roman province in Gaul 
as his proconsular province, there was comparatively 
little onange in Gaul ; but no sooner did Ccesar appear 
than one pretext after another was found for gradu- 
ally subduing the whole of Gaul The oonquest was 
completed between the yean 58 and 51 aa (Ossear's 
authority in Gaol having previously been re n ewed 
for another term of five yean). Under Augustas 
the whole territory was divided into four provisoes : 
Gallia Narbonenai*, the former Provincia, now called 
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Nizbonflnds from the town of Narbo; Aaultania, now 
e xtende d to the Liger (Loire); Gallic Lugdunansia, 

danted^uid GalHi Belgica, including the modem 
Belgium, as well as all that part of what is now 
called Franoe which lay to the north of the Seine and 
the Marne (Sequana and Matrona). The whole 
country was them divided into sixty municipal dis- 
tricts, each of which waa administered by a Roman 
ftnlnnlal city, or municipium. The chief seat of the 
government of the whole of Gaul was the colony of 
Lugdunum. This administrative division of Gaul 
turner the Romans subsisted till the fourth century, 
when a new division was made of this portion of the 
empire into seventeen provinces and 120 municipal 
districts; and the city of Lugdunum was now over- 
shadowed by a newer colony (Treves), planted on the 
banks of the Moselle in the midst of the Treviri. 


In A.D. 865 another important change was made in 
the administration of Gaul by the institution, by 
Valentinian I., in all the municipia, of tribunes, a class 
of officers who were designed to guard the interests 
of the municipia against any encroachments on the 
part of the imperial officers. As this office was nearly 
always assigned to the bishop of the place (Christi- 
anity having long been established in Gaul), the 
growth of the episcopal authority in the cities may 
be held to date from this period. Before this change 
in the administration of Gaul was made, the begin- 
nings of still greater changes had begun to make 
themselves manifest The Roman Empire was in its 
decline, and the constant revolutions and civil wars 
in the heart of the empire emboldened some of the 
Gaulish peoples to make attempts to recover their 
independence. The Romans thus found it difficult 
at times to maintain their power in Gaul, and the 
degree of the authority poBBessed by the empire de- 
pended chiefly upon the personal gifts of whoever 
happened to be at its hoad. The weakness of the 
empire was also felt by the German tribes bordering 
on Gaul, who did not find it difficult to establish 
themselves in Roman territory, when, owing to the 
dangers to which the empire was exposed in Italy 
and elsewhere, the legions stationed in Gaul had to 
be withdrawn, or to be reduced bo much in strength 
as to be easily overmatched by the German invaders. 
The Gaulish tribes having lost their warlike habits 
and disposition during the Roman occupation, were 
no longer able to offer any resistance, bo that, once 
the Roman legions were overcome, the German tribes 
found no obstacle to their settlement. It waa during 
the fourth century, a period of growing misery in 
Gaol, that these settlements began to be made, and 
the most important of the settlers were the members 
of one of two confederacies of German tribes which 
had formed themselves on the right bank of the 
Rhine in the first half of the third century — one 
confederacy consisting of northern tribee (Sigambri, 
Balii, Chamavi, Marti, Bructeri, Cheruad, Catti, Ac.), 
who assumed the name of Franks, that is, * the brave,’ 
and the other of southern Suevian tribes, who called 
themselves the Alemanni, or ‘men.’ The former are 
lust mentioned by a Latin writer, under their title 
of the Franks, as having been oonquered by Aurelian 
(afterwards emperor) in 241, and it was they who set 
the example to the other German tribes by crossing 
the Rhine and occupying part of the territory ss far 
as the Somme on its left bank. Here they were 
allowed to remain without interference on the part 
of the Romans, who were even content to reoognixe 
than as allies, and a considerable time elapsed before 
they made any attempt to extend their conquests. 
Meantime, within about half a c entur y after the 
slants fast recorded, that is, soon after the beginning 
of the fifth esotery, the grate movement of the Ger- 


man tribes which ultimately oocuplsd Italy, Franca, 
Spain, and the Roman province of Africa, com- 
menced. Hosts of Suevi, Alaai, Vandals, and Bur- 
gundians overran Franoe, where the Burgundians 
settled, founding a kingdom on the east in the batins 
of the Satae ana the Rhtae, while the others crossed 
the Pyrenees and traversed Spain, and the Vandals 
passed into Africa. These were soon afterwards fol- 
lowed by the Visigoths from the banks of the Dan- 
ube, who, under their leader Alarlo, founded a king- 
dom in the south-west of Gaul, extending from the 
Loire to the Pyrenees, and afterwards oonquered, in 
addition, three-fourths of Spain. These invaders did 
not altogether drive out the previous Gallo-Roman 
occupants of the conquered land, but merely quartered 
themselves upon them, nnder the euphemistic title of 
* guests,’ assuming to themselves two-thirds of each 
estate, leaving the remainder to their 1 hosts,’ the 
original owners. There was still a portion of Gaul 
left under Roman rule, that, namely, to the north 
and west of the kingdoms of the Visigoths end Bur- 
gundians, and to the south of the territory occupied 
by the Franks. Scarcely had the country begun to 
settle down under the new arrangements when it 
was again invaded by hosts as numerous as the pre- 
vious ones, and much more barbarous. These were 
the Huns, a nation of horsemen who had come from 
Central Asia, and who are described as hideous In 
appearance and savage m disposition. After destroy- 
ing the Burgundian kingdom on the east side of the 
Rhine, having its capital at Worms (an event which 
formB the historical basis of port of the action of the 
Nibelungenliod), they penetrated, under their leader 
Attila (the Etzel of the Nibelungenliod) into Gaul, 
but were met by the Roman general Aetius, at the 
head of an army composed partly of Roman legions 
and partly of contingents from the Visigoths, Franks, 
Ac , and, after prodigious carnage, were defeated (a.D. 
451) in a battle fought on the Catalaunian Plains 
(generally said to be the plain round Chilons-sur 
Marne), and compelled to leave the invaded territory. 
Among the most prominent allies of the Romans u 
that sanguinary battle were the Salian Franks, under 
their leader Meroveeus. Thirty-five yean later they 
were turned from allies to enemies, and attacked ai & 
defeated the Romans, which was the first step in 
conquering the whole of Gaul and founding a new 
kingdom, France, which derived its name from ths 
conquerors. Their leader at this time was Clovis, 
who is described by Gregory of Tours as a 4 grate 
prince and a redoubtable warrior.’ He was ths 
grandson of Merovsus, and succeeded his father 
Childeric in 481, five years after the overthrow of tbs 
Roman Empire in the West. To enable tbs reader to 
follow clearly the course of events that followed one 
another during the lifetime of this great conqueror 
it will be convenient to give here a statement of tbs 
political divisions of Gaul at the time when be was 
recognized as the king of the Salian Franks. Ia ths 
south-west there was the Kingdom of the Visigoths 
(the capital of which was Toulouse), attending in 
Gaul from the Loire to the Pyrenees, flbd from the 
Bay of Biscay to the Rhdne, and even over the terri- 
tory on the east of the Rhone to the south of the 
Durance. Next there lav to the north of tbs king- 
dom of the Visigoths the Roman territory, which Kan 
been little affected by the fall of the Water* Empire. 
It extended from the Loire to the Bootee, and on 
the east tide was bounded by tbs Voqrea, The region 
lying between the Vosges and tbs Rhine was now 
occupied by the southern German oonfedsney, celled 
the Ai—wLin^ who bed poshed the Burgundians 
further south, so that their kingdom was now ttatited 
to the valleys of the Setae and B hta e from the 
Vosges on the north to the river D ow se an the 
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■mtiL Both the Visigoths and the Burgundians had 
bv tibia time adopted, to a considerable extent, the 
K o m i civilisation, and had already reoelved Chris- 
tianity. Unfortunately, however, as it tamed out for 
themselves, they had reoelved it from Arian mission - 
ariea. In addition to theee there wee a Saxon colony 
which had planted itaelf about Bayeax, in Normandy, 
Mid another email colony of British settlers in the 
weet of Bretagne, which was named from them Little 
Britain. The rest of Bretagne, and all the region 
b e t wee n the months of the Loire and the Seine, are 
•aid bv some writers to have been inhabited by in- 
dependent native tribes; but this is doubted by otners, 
and no mention of such a circumstance is made by 
Gregor y of Tours. Finally, the portion correspond- 
ing mainly to the modem Belgium was occupied by 
the Franks, who were not all under one head, but 
recognized various leaders, the chief of whom had 
their capitals at Oambrai, Toum&i, Cologne, and 
Tdrouanna It was these last then, the Franks, who 
were destined to bring unity out of this chaos. The 
Salian Franks, whose king it was, as has been already 
mentioned, that accomplished this, were by no means a 
powerful tribe. They occupied only a few districts of 
what is now Belgium, and could scarcely muster more 
than 6000 men capable of bearing arms. At the age 
of twenty Clovis proposed to his followers an expe- 
dition into the Roman territory, and induced the 
King of Cambrai to support him in his enterprise. 
The expedition was actually undertaken, and in the 
battle which ensued, near Soissons (486 A.D.), the 
Homan governor Syagrius was defeated, and com- 
pelled to take refuge among the Visigoths. He was 
afterwards delivered up to Clovis, and put to death. 
Clovis was now master of all the Roman territory in 
Gaul exoept the towns, the inhabitants of which, 
urged on by the bishops, refused to submit to the 
conqueror. But what he could not at once effect by 
force of arms was effected peacefully by his marriage 
with Clotilda, a Christian and a Catholic, the niece 
of Gundebald, king of Burgundy. The bishops, 
hoping that Clovis himself would soon be converted, 
immediately opened their gates to him. The adoption 
of the Christian faith by Clovis followed three years 
after. It is said that in the battle of Tolbiac (sup- 
posed to be Zlilpich), fought in 496 against the Ale- 
manni, who had invaded the territory to the west of 
the Vosges, in the hope of participating with the 
Franks in the spoil, Clovis, being hard pressed, vowed 
that he would adopt the faith of Clotilda if the battle 
were decided in his favour. At the end of the day 
tiie victory was his, and after the dose of the war, 
when the Alemanni acknowledged the supremacy of 
tiie Franks, he Was solemnly baptized by the Bishop 
of Rheims in the Athanasian or orthodox faith, and 
8000 of his followers along with him. 

Whatever may have been the motives whi oh induced 
Clovis to take this step, it was undoubtedly the wisest 
thing that he could have done. It at once secured him 
tiie favour and support of all the Gallo- Roman bishops, 
not only in the formerly Roman territory, but also in 
that of the Burgundians and Visigoths. They were 
now aa eager to see his power extended over the whole 
of Gaul, in order that the Arian heresy might be over- 
thrown, as they had been obstinate in their resistance 
to him while he was still a heathen, and before he had 
married a Christian wife. This was what he was 
Mm— if bent upon. A a soon as he had established 
hfti power firmly in the north he turned his arms 
•gainst the Burgundians, and rendered them tributary 
( 600 ); and seven years afterwards, saying that * he 
oould not bear to see a part of Gaul possessed by 
these Adana,’ who persecuted the bishope of the 
orthodox faith, he marched against them, and having 
subdued them, reduced nearly tiie whole of their 


t errito ry under h!s sway. They were saved from the 
complete loss of their territory to the north of the 

STof the Ostrogoths (the Dietrich ^in^SndM^ 
Nibelungenlied), who had, shortly before tiie end of 
the fifth century, founded a kingdom which stretched 
from the most southern point of Italy to the Danube. 
As it was, the only part of their possessions in Franco 
which the Visigoths were able to keep waa Septi- 
mania» that is, tiie strip of maritime country between 
the Pyrenees and tiie mouths of the Rhdne. The 
region lying to the south of the Duranoe and east of 
the RhOne was retained by the Ostrogoths. 

The dominions of Clovis, with the tributary states, 

tion of the districts just mentioned, and of Gascony 
and Brittany. Into the former no Frankish army had 
ever entered, and the latter still maintained its in- 
dependence under native military chiefs. The Saxon 
colony mentioned as having been planted at Bayeax 
shared the fate of the Roman territory by which it 
was inclosed. Beyond the limits of Gaul they in- 
cluded all the territoiy that had belonged to the con- 
quered Alemanni on the right bank of the Rhine, 
extending to the basin of the Neckar and the Main, 
which was now assigned to Frankish settlers, and 
took from them the name of Franconia. The Ale- 
manni were compelled to move further south, to the 
district of Suabia, and here acknowledged a certain 
amount of allegiance to the Franks as long as they 
did not feel themselves powerful enough to behave 
as an entirely independent people. Having oonquered 
this vast territory the object of CloUto waa now to 
rid himself of all the other Frankish chiefs, and in 
accomplishing thin object he showed himself to be 
possessed of other qualities less admirable than those 
ascribed to him by Gregory of Tours. He did not 
hesitate to resort to the basest treachery and the 
most barbarous cruelty, either slaying with his own 
hands or causing to be slain all the other Frankish 
kings, his own relations, thus adding to his domi- 
nions all the territory on the north as far as the 
Rhine. He was now the sole Frankish king, the 
founder of the dynasty which reigned till 762, and 
which obtained the name of Merovingian, from his 
grandfather Mercvasus. He died in 611, leaving his 
kingdom to be divided among his four sons. 

This was a common practice among the kings both 
of this and the succeeding dynasty. The whole of the 
territories above mentioned, and more also, were some- 
times united under one ruler, but more frequently 
they were distributed among different members of the 
reigning family. In all these divisions during the 
Merovingian period the chief power of the Franks 
was concentrated in the two districts called Neustria 
and Austrasia, the former of which oomprised the 
western part of what before the conquests of Clovis 
was Roman territory, and the latter the eastern part 
of the same territory, along with the original territory 
of the Franks. A large part, perhaps the greater 
part, of the history of the Franks under the Mero- 
vingian kings is the history of the contests between 
these two states, and more especially of the plots 
laid, and the treachery and cruelty practised by the 
rulers of each to overthrow the power of the other; 
for in respect of the cruelty ana treachery of their 
disposition, and their utter disregard of family ties, 
the most of the descendants of Clovis closely resem- 
bled their ancestor. As illustrative of tiie general 
character of these times it is enough here tp make 
reference to the arlmes and intrigues of Fredagooda 
of Neustria, and Brunehaot or Branahildo of Ajm- 
trasia, an account of whose careen will be tend to 
the articles devoted to them. (See Biuxmhildi ana 
Fudmovdi.) It is needlees at this place to go tote 
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the details of this confused and bloody period. AH 
tint b ncwuy b to give a general account of the 
position whieh the Franks then occupied in Europe. 

The spirit of conquest which was so powerful in Glo- 
ria stQl lived in his sons, and under them the Franks, 
though divided, succeeded in enlarging their empire 
still further. Thuringia was conquered (630), Bur- 
gundy reduced from a tributary to a subject state 
(584), and the Alemanni of Suabia fully incorporated 
fu the Frankish Empire. Under Clotaire L, the last 
■arriving son of Clovis, the dominions of the Franks, 
thus extended, were in 558 united under one ruler 
for the first time since the death of Clovis. Clotaire 
L lived till 661, when the dominions of the Franks 
were again divided, and it was during this second 
division that the two princesses above mentioned 
flourished. The next unification took place under 
Clotaire IL, who reigned as sole king from 613 till 
622, when he appointed his son Dagobert king of 
Austrasia, under the guardianship of the mayor, Plpin 
of Landen, and Saint Amoulf, bishop of Metz — a 
circumstance which is memorable on this account, 
that these two guardians of Dagobert were both an- 
cestors of that line of mayors of the palace which, 
after usurping all the royal power, culminated in the 
Carlovingian dynasty of kings. A son of Amoulf 
married a daughter of Plpin, and the offspring of this 
union was Plpin d’Hlristal, the first of the mayors 
referred to. On the death of Clotaire II. in 628 , 
Dagobert succeeded him as sole king, and his reign 
«iaw, in the first place, the Frankish power raised to 
the greatest height which it reached under the Mero- 
vingians, but saw also the beginning of its decline. 
During the most prosperous part of his reign his 
dominions extended from the Weser to the Pyrenees, 
and from the Atlantic Ocean to the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia. He was the ally of the emperors of Constan- 
tinople; he interfered in the affairs of the Visigoths 
of Spain, and in those of the Lombards of Italy In 
short, he might be regarded as the head of all the 
barbarian tribes which then occupied the provinces 
that had formerly constituted the Roman Empire in 
the west. But even during his lifetime the hold of 
the Franks on some of the more remote parts of their 
dominions began to be loosened, and after his death 
in 638 the states which broke away from their alle- 
giance became more numerous. The kingdom was 
then once more divided, one of his two sons (both 
minors) receiving Neustria, under the guardia nshi p 
of Erldnoald, and the other Austrasia, under that of 
P6pln of Landen. 

It was at this period that the personal authority 
of the Merovingian kings began to sink into insig- 
nificance, and their power to be usurped by the 
mayors of the palace. This was more particularly 
the case in Austrasia, where the authority of the 
king was entirely set aside, while in Neustria 
there was still some lingering respect for the Me- 
race. In the former kingdom the great 
or nobles entirely refused any allegianoe to 
the king, and conferred on two of their number, 
Plain d'Hlristal and his oousin Martin the title of 
Dukes of the Franks (679). Ebroin, the successor of 
ErkinoaM, had meanwhile crushed with rigour simi- 
lar attempts that had been made in Neustria, and 
some of the Neustrian nobles haring fled to Austrasia, 
Ebroin now demanded that they should be given up. 
This was refused, and war broke out between the two 
mra, A battle was fought at Testry, near P4r- 
in 687, in which Roman France, as Neusferia 
baa bow oosne to be called, waa vanquished by Teu- 
tonic France, and the authority of Plpin d’Hlristal 
(Martin haring been treacherously slain acme Tears 
f u ri ously) ren dere d supreme throughout tbs king- 
dom. Tfafc date may be regarded as that of the real 
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belonging to this family continued to be crowned tin 
752, they were mere puppets. * rob faindants' as they 
are generally oalled: the real power was in the beam 
of the mayors of the palaoe. 

It was natural that during these internal commo- 
tions among the Franks the dependent stetee in IVaiiee 
and Germany should have disowned their allegiance, 
and the first efforts of the new masters of Neustria 
and Austrasia were directed towards bringing 
again into subjection, as well as towards reducing 
the power of the Frankish nobles, who no longer paid 
any reenact to the roval authority or those who nad 
assumed it Plpin died in 714 without doing much 
to effect either object He was succeeded, after a 
brief period of anarchy, by his son Charles Martel, 
or Charles the Hammer — a title he earned by the 
courage and strength he displayed in battle. During 
his tenure of power all Europe was threatened by 
the Saracens, who, after traversing the north of 
Africa, had crossed over into Spain end oooupied it, 
then penetrated into France and seized Aquitaine, at 
that time ruled over by a member of the Merovingian 
raoe holding the title of duke. He appealed for 
assiBtanoe to Charles Martel, who met tne Saracen 
hosts on a plain between Tours and Poitiers, whsrs 
in 732 he totally defeated them in a battle which, on 
account of its carnage and the decisive nature of its 
results, calls to mind that fought against the Huns 
on the Catalaunian plains. The Saracens were at 
once driven from every part of France exoept Septi- 
mania, which they had taken from the Visigoths, 
who had continued to hold it ever since the over- 
throw of their kingdom by Clovis. Another conse- 
quence of this battle was that the Duke of Aquitaine 
took an oath of allegiance to Charles MarteL Plpin 
le Bref, the son of Charles Martel, was the first of nis 
family who was recognized as King of the Franks. 
He succeeded his father in the possession of Neustria 
in 741, while Austrasia fell to his brother Carioman, 
who died in 747. Wishing to gain the favour of the 
Neustrians, who were still inclined to the Merovingian 
house, he at first proclaimed Childlric IIL as king, 
although the throne had been for some time previously 
left vacant; but ultimately he referred to Pope 
Zach arias the claims of himself and of Chlldlrio to 
the title of king, and the pope replied that he should 
bear the title who held the power. In 752 Plpin 
was crowned and anointed King of the Franks by 
Boniface, archbishop of Mayenoe. Childlric, tbs 
last of the Merovingians, was confined in a monas- 
tery. From this date the reign of Plpin was one of 
almost continuous war and conquest, In Italy bn 
defeated the Lombards, and gave their territory to 
the popes; in France he wrested Septhnsnfcs from 
the Saracens (752-769), and subjugated Aquitaine 
(759-768). In 768 he died, and was succeeded by 
his sons Charles, afterwards known as Charlemagne, 
and Carioman. The latter dying in 771, Charle- 
magne then became sole ruler, and by Urn was 
effected what his ancestors from Plpin JC Hdristal 
had aimed at, the reduction of all the territories that 
had at any time been subject to the rale of Mbs 
Franks. He effected even mans than this, for he 
conquered and organized an empire whioh ex ten ded 
from the Atlantic on the west to the Elbe, tbs Seals, 
and the Bohemian mountains on tbs east, em- 
braced also three-fourths of Italy, and Spain as far 
as the Ebro. By Pope Lao IIL an CbiMmas ifay, 
in the year 800, be waa crowned in tbs H a m s of too 
Roman people as E mperor of tbs Wart. His ] 
was respected by tbs emperors of r 
and his fame extended so far that < 

Baaobid, tbs caliph of Bagdad, am 
pmmnfafromthe fan East He died fa 814 
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Th# glory of the Cariovingian line of kings may 
be aaftd to end with Ohaikmagne himself, although 
he was only the second of his family who bore the 
title of king, and although it is from him that the 
line is named. After his death, or at least after the 
death of his son Louis L (k D&onnaire), in 840, the 
history of the Carlovingians bears a olose resemblance 
to that of the Merovingians, until in 987 it reaches 
a rimflar termination. The latter part of the reign 
of Louis was disturbed by the quarrels of his sons, 
whom he had now associated in the government 
with himself, but who were unable to agree as to 
the share of the empire which should fall to each. 
After the death of Louis they took up arms against 
each other, and it was not till after the hard-con* 
tasted battle of Fontenailles in 841 that peace was 
brought about and the brothers agreed to the par- 
tition of the empire proposed in the Treaty of Ver- 
dun (843). According to this treaty Italy, Burgundy, 
and that part of Austrasia which hence took the 
name of Lotharii rcgnurn (Lotharingien, Lothringen, 
Lorraine), fell, along with the imperial dignity, to 
Lothaire, France to Charles the Bald, and to Louis 
the territories on the right bank of the Rhine. From 
this time the tribes in the east began gradually to 
fuse together into one nation, and the separation 
between France and Germany became proportionally 
more and more distinct. They had not yet, how- 
ever, been united for the last time under one rule. 
After Charles the Bald had been succeeded in 877 
by Louis II. (le Bfegue, that is the Stammerer), and 
Louis IL by Louis IIL (879-882) and Carloman 
(879-884), the whole of the dominions of Charle- 
magne came under the sway of Charles the Fat, 
who remained sole ruler of the empire till 887, when 
he was deposed. From that date tne political history 
of France is distinct from that of Germany. 

The royal power in France was then usurped for 
a time by Eudes, count of Paris, but in 893 Charles 
IIL (the Simple), the brother of Louis III. and Car- 
loman, was recognized as king. His kingship, how- 
ever, was merely nominal Since the death of Char- 
lemagne it gradually came to be an established custom 
that the son should succeed to the feudal possessions 
of the father, and in 877 the right of hereditary suc- 
cession to fidfe was recognized by law. The result 
was that by the time of Charles the Simple France 
had in effect become covered with a multitude of 
petty kingdoms, the rulers of which bore the titles 
of dukes and oounts. Thus the Duke of Gascony 
possessed nearly all the district to the south of the 
Uaronne; the Counts of Toulouse, Auvergne, P^ri- 
gord, Poitou, and Berry, the provinces between the 
Garonne and the Loire; and the regions to the north 
and east of the latter river belonged to the Count of 
Forez, the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of France, 
and tile Counts of Flanders and Bretagne. The 
entire possessions of the king consisted of a few 
towns tnat he had not as yet been compelled to give 
away as fiefs. His reign is memorable for one great 
•vent, whioh is even more important in its bearings 
upon English history than on that of France. In 
the midst of these powerful nobles Charles found 
himself almost impotent, and was quite unable to 
offer any adequate resistance to the Norman pirates 
who had long ruled the seas and devastated the 
ooaste of England, Franco, and other countries, and 
who now more frequent and more destructive 
Incursions into Frenoh territory. Charles, accord- 
ingly, adopted the wisest policy that he could have 
followed in the circumstances — surrendering to them 
in 912 the province whioh took from them the name 
of Normandy in order that they might settle there 
peacefully and oaaae to lay waste the oountry by 
their ravages. Towards the end of his reign Charles 


found himself so weak as to be unable to resist his 
own nobles, who in 922 elected one of their number 
Robert, duke of France, king, in opposition to 
and upon the death of Robert in 923 conferred the 
same dignity upon Raoul or Rudolph, duke of Bur- 
gundy. During this period Hugh of Paris, as he is 
generally called, duke of Franoe, was really the most 
powerful person in the kingdom, and held King 
Charles in dose oaptivity. Charles died in 929, but 
was not sucoeeded by any king of the Cariovingian 
dynasty till the death of Raoul in 936, when there 
reigned in succession till 987 the son, grandson, and 
great-grandson of Charles — Louis IV. (D’Outremer), 
from 936-954; Lothaire, from 954-986; and Louis 
V., from 986-987. During these three reigns the 
real power, such as it was, was held by Hugh of 
Paris till his death in 956, and then by his son Hugh 
Capet On the death of Louis V. without children 
in 987 Hugh Capet mounted the throne himself, and 
thus became the founder of the Capetian dynasty. 

At the accession of the Capetian line of kings the 
first task which they had to perform was to reconquer 
their prerogatives from the great vassals. The fact 
that by the transference of the crown to Hugh Capet 
it was united to the great fiefB of Paris and Orleans 
was indeed in itself a great addition to the strength 
of the monarchy; but in Bpite of that the kings did 
not acquire any great power in France till the time 
of Philip Augustus at the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Hugh Capet 
died in 996, and his first three successors, Robert 
(died 1031), Henry I. (died 1060), and Philip I. (died 
1106), who effected nothing whatever towards the 
establishment of the royal authority; deserve merely 
to be mentioned in this sketch. At the death of 
Philip I. the royal domain was considerably smaller 
than it had been under Hugh Capet, and the authonty 
of the king was scarcely regarded even in the parts 
around his own immediate possessions. It may be 
worth while to remember, however, that though 
Philip himself was so inert and incompetent a mon- 
arch it was during his reign that one French subject 
conquered England, another Sicily and Southern 
Italy, and a third Portugal, each founding royal dy- 
nasties in the lands they conquered; and that the first 
of the great Crusades, mainly composed of Franks, 
set out to deliver Jerusalem from the infidels, and 
founded a Frankish kingdom in the Holy Land. 
When Philip I. died he was succeeded by Louis VI. 
Louis was a complete contrast to Philip, resolute in 
his endeavours to make his power felt throughout his 
kingdom, and active in the field, compelling his re- 
fractory nobles to yield submission. Two circum- 
stances aided him in his efforts. The one waa that 
many of his nobles had greatly weakened their power 
in order to equip themselves for the great Crusade, 
or had joined it and never returned; and the other 
was the growth of towns and communes, which 
ultimately became the allies of the kings in keep- 
ing a check on the nobles. Louis vL granted 
eight charters to communes, that is, gave the royal 
sanction and guarantee to treaties of peace which 
towns that had grown np on the fiefs of vassals 
had been able to exact from their feudal superiors 
and by which they secured to themselves certain 
rights and privileges, and a certain measure of in- 
dependence and self-government. These communes 
continued to grow hi number and strength till the 
fourteenth century, when their charters were tore 
up, but not before they had nurtured a new class of 
society, whioh was able in some respects to fill their 


Louis VL died in 1187, and waa su o p ee rtad by 
his son Louis VIL, who reigned till 1180. Louis 
VIL waa not, like Us father, an active soldier, but 
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under the guidanoe of Suffer (who had been confiden- 
tial adviser likewise to Louis VL) he followed the 
policy. During his reign the stability of the 
Franco throne was endangered by the great influ- 
ence acquired in France bv Henry II. of England, 
who possessed either by inheritance or by marriage 
the whole of the west of France except Brittany, 
and obtained some influence even in that province 
by the marriage of one of his sons with the only 
daughter of the count. Fortunately for France, 
Henry, through domestic embarrassments, was un- 
able to pursue any schemes of conquest which he 
might' have cherished against his feudal superior in 
France. Louis was succeeded by his son Philip 
Augustus (Philip IL) In accordance with the cus- 
tom of the Capets, Louis had taken care to have 
him crowned as his successor during his lifetime, and 
the peers of France, that is, the great nobles who 
held their fiefs directly of the crown (not including 
those who held their fiefs of the king as vassals of 
the Duke of France), were present at the ceremony, 
one of the first signs of the growing power of royalty. 
The vigour of Philip saved the throne of France from 
the danger with which it was threatened by the 
great ascendency which the King of England had 
acquired among the vassals of the King of France. 
Having summoned the weak Kin g John to apj^ear 
before the court of peers to answer for his conduct 
in the case of Prince Arthur, he declared, when 
John refused to appear, his fiefs to be confiscated, 
and at once proceeded to execute the sentence by 
seizing Normandy, Maine, and Anjou. His son 
Louis VIII., who succeeded him in 1223, carried on 
the work by the conquest of Poitou, and was pro- 
ceeding to that of Guienne when he was diverted 
from it by the hope of making a great acquisition in 
Languedoc. Here a religious war had sprung up 
against the Albigeois, who were defended by the 
Count of Toulouse, and the final result of the war 
was the extinction of the house of Toulouse and the 
strengthening of the ciown by their domains passing 
to the royal family and ultimately to the crown itself. 
Louis VIII. had died in 1226, before the completion 
of the war, but not before a decidedly preponderating 
influence had been acquired for the crown. This 
influence was still further increased and the unity of 
France more firmly consolidated in a peaceful way 
by the wisdom and justice of Louis IX. (St. Louis), 
whose Establishments, belonging to the close of his 
reign, may be regarded as having put a formal seal 
upon this re-established unity, for these form the 
first legislative enactments of the house of Capet, 
the first instance of general legislation for the King- 
dom of France for nearly 400 years, the last Capitulary 
or general law having been promulgated in the reign 
of Charles the Simple. (For the part which this 
monarch, as well as Philip Augustus and Louis VII., 
took in Idle Crusades, see Cbubades.) 

Louis IX. died in 1270, and from this date, under 
Philip (IIL) the Bold (died 1285), Philip (IV.) the 
Fair (died 1314), Louis X (died 1816), John I. 
died 1316, after a reign of five days), Philip V. 
died 1822), and Charles IV. (died 1328), the crown 
continued steadily to increase in power by the acqui- 
sition of fresh domains and other means until the 
outbreak of the wars with England. In the reign 
of Philip IIL a blow was given to the declining 
power of the nobles by the institution of letters of 
nobility conferring the rank of nobles upon com- 
moners.' Still more important was the recogni- 
tion by Philip IV. of the bourgeoisie, the new class 
of society that had grown up in the communes, by 
their representatives as deputies of the cities 
to form one of the three orders of the States General 
if lots pfafreaar), which were first oonvokod by this 


monarch In 1802. The other two orders ifM of 
the clergy and the nobility. No small aooastion of 
strength to the crown was gained also by the supprss- 
sion of the order of Knights Templars and the con- 
fiscation of their vast possessions, sa also by the elec- 
tion of a French pope, who resided at Avignon under 
the influence of the French monarch. 

The first branch of the Oapetian line of kings be- 
came extinct on the death of Charles IV., the last of 
the sons of Philip the Fair, for what k called the 
Salic law (from the fact of its being the rule of suc- 
cession to fiefs among the Salian Franks), which 
excluded women from the throne, had become the 
rule of succession in the case of the crown of Franoe. 
The right of succession thus reverted to Philip of 
Valois, son of Robert of Valois, and grandson of 
Philip the Bold, who actually obtained the crown as 
Philip VL His claim was disputed by Edward 
III. of England, who asserted his own right to the 
kingdom, on the ground that although the Salio law 
excluded women from the throne, it (fid not prevent a 
woman from transmitting the right of succession to 
her descendants, and that therefore he was the right- 
ful heir as the son of Isabella, daughter of Philip the 
Fair. The claim thus set up by Edward led to 
wars between England and France, which were not 
terminated for more than 120 yean. During this 
period France was reduoed to a state of great misery. 
While Edward, victorious over Philip VI., and after 
his death in 1450 over John (II.) the Good, who was 
takrn prisoner at Poitiers in 1456 , compelled the sur- 
render to England of some of the finest provinces of 
France by the Treaty of Brdtigny in 1360, the country 
was plundered by banditti, and the Jacquerie, a mass 
of furious peasants (about 1358 ), satiated their spirit 
of vengeance in the blood of the nobility. Charles 
(V.) the Wise, who succeeded John the Good in 1864, 
and his constable, the brave I)u Guesclin, were able 
to restore order only for a Bhort time, although during 
this reign the English were driven out of most of 
their possessions in France. Then came the long 
and unhappy reign of the imbecile Charles VI. (1880- 
1422), disturbed by a rising of the peasantry and the 
bourgeoisie, which took place about the same time as 
that under Wat Tyler in England; by the struggles 
between the Duke of Orleans and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy (whose partisans were known respectively 
as the Armagnacs and Bourguignons) for the 
regency; and finally by foreign war, Henry V. erf 
England having revived the claim of Edward III 
to the French crown. The military successes of 
Henry led to the Treaty of Troyes (1420), by which 
he was to receive the hand of the daughter of Charles 
VI. in marriage, and the right of succession was 
settled on himself and his descendants, to the exclu- 
sion of the dauphin, afterwards King Charles VII. 
Charles VL died in 1422, a few weeks after Henry 
V., whose son Henry VI., a minor, was acknow- 
ledged as king by the greater part of Franoe. But 
between 1429 and 1481, amidst the licentiousness of 
war, of factions, and of manners, a peasant jgi|4 (see 
Jo as or Abo) animated the French in the cause of 
the dauphin, who was crowned as Charles VIL ’ i 
Rheima, July 17, 1429, and in 1451 the Rn c H s h had 
lost all their possessions in France, except Calais. 

During the wars of that period the French kings 
hmi obtained the means of wielding an almost abso- 
lute power by the institution of a standing army. It 
consisted of two bodies, one being entirely oavalry, 
called ordinance companies, because they were cre- 
ated by the ordinance of Orleans in 1489; and the 
other infantry, created by another ordinance in 1448. 
From that time it was the policy of the kings to ob- 
tain an unlimited authority by destroying the tibar- 
tiee of the states, and at tbeaama time to tan the 
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warlike spirit of the nation to foreign oonquests. 
The despotic policy of Louie XL (1461-88), whose 
marim was Dutimultr Jett rtgner, effected this ob- 
ject by violence and canning. In his reign some of 
the moat important fiefs in France were united to 
the crown; Maine, Anjou, and Provence were left to 
Louis by the will of the last oount; and a lar^e part of 
the possessions of the Duke of Burgundy, including 
Picardy, Artois, the duchy of Burgundy proper, and 
Franche Oomttf, all came into his hands not long 
after the death of Charles the Bold, in 1477. His 
eon and successor, Charles VIIL (1483-1498), united 
also Brittany to the crown by his marriage with 
Ann*, the heiress of the fief; but he restored to 
Maximilian of Austria, who had married Mary, the 
daughter of Charles the Bold, Franche Comtti, in 
1493. He then undertook the conquest of Naples 
(1494), to which he made pretensions as heir of the 
house of Anjou. After a triumphant campaign in 
Upper and Middle Italy he took possession of Naples ; 
but an alliance formed between Milan, Venice, and 
the Pope soon after compelled him to withdraw. 

Charles was the last king of the direct line of Valois, 
which was succeeded by the collateral branch of 
Valois- Orleans (1498), in the person of Louis XII., 
who was descended from Louis of Valois, duke of 
Orleans, brother of Charles VI. In order to keep 
Brittany attached to the crown he married the widow 
of his predecessor. He was, on the whole, a just 
and beneficent ruler; but the ambition of conquest 
involved him in disadvantageous wars. As the 
grandson of a daughter of the house of Visconti he 
Lid claim to the Duchy of Milan, which had been 
usurped by the Sforzas; and as the heir of Charles 
VIII. he maintained the pretensions of that monarch 
to Naples. Both of these claims he endeavoured to 
make good by arms, and in both cases was at first 
successful, in the case of the latter aided by Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon. Ultimately, however, he lost all 
his conquests. His ally in Naples, by his wily policy 
and his success in the field, managed to keep that 
territory to himself ; and in the war with the league 
formed against him by Pope Julius II. he lost 
Milan and the supremacy of Genoa. It is this 
war that is celebrated for the exploits of Gaston 
Foix. 

On the death of Louis the crown reverted 
to another branch of the house of Valois, that of 
Angouldme, Francis I. (1515-47) being the grandson 
of John, count of AngoulGme, uncle of Louis XII. 
Francis L still continued the attempts at foreign con- 
quest that had been made by his two predecessors, and 
in the great battle of Marignano, fought in 151 5, he re- 
covered Milan, with the supremacy over Genoa. But 
this dudhy was now churned by Charles V. of Germany, 
the life-long rival of Francis, as an imperial fief, and 
from these opposing claims there resulted five wars 
between France ana Germany. In the first Francis 
was compelled to quit his hold of Milan and Genoa, 
and retreat across the Alps. In this retreat fell 
the valiant Bayard, 'the knight without fear and 
without reproach.’ He soon after again invaded 
Italy, but was taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia 
(1525), and could regain his liberty only by agreeing 
to the Peaoe of Madrid (1526), in which he renounced 
'M'llaMj and ceded the Duchy of Burgundy to Ger- 
many. By the Peace of Gambrai, however, con- 
cluding the second war, this duchy was restored to 
him (1529). The third war was concluded by the 
truoe of Nice (1538), whioh left to each of the com- 
batants whatever he happened to possess at the time. 
Finally, in the Peaoe of Creepy (1544), concluding 
the bait war between France and Germany carried 
on in the lifetime of Francis and Charles, the former 
vm allowed to retain both Burgundy and the Duchy 


of Savoy and Piedmont, which he had seised in the 
third war. In his reign also Brittany wan defini- 
tively united to the French crown. Henry U (died 
1559) pursued the same policy as his father Frauds. 
War was renewed for the fifth time with the 
house of Hapsburg, then represented by Philip IL 
of Spain, the Bon of Charles V., as well as by the 
Emperor Ferdinand, brother of Charles. In the 
Peace of Cateau - C ambrosia (1559), by which the 
war was concluded, Savoy and Piedmont were sur- 
rendered by Henry, with the exception of a few 
towns which were ultimately given up by France. 
On the other hand, Henry remained in possession of 
the German bishoprics of Metz, Tool, and Verdun, 
which he had conquered with the aid of Maurice 
of Saxony. Thus was an end put to the open war 
between the monarchs, without, however, extin- 
guishing the hereditary hostility between the kings 
of France and the house of Hapsburg. In the same 
reign Calais was recovered from the English (1558). 
Francis II., the husband of Mary Queen of Scots, 
succeeded his father Henry, but reigned little more 
than a year (1559-60). In the time of Francis L 
religious persecutions opposed the progress of the 
reformation in France, and the persecutions were 
continued under his successors Henry and Fran da. 
The foundation of the national debt, the weight of 
which broke down the throne 250 years later, was 
laid in this period. Intrigue and corruption gave 
to women a dangerous influence at court and in 
public affairs. Under the administration of Charles 
IX. (conducted during his minority by the queen- 
mother, Catharine de’ Medici) Franca was inundated 
with the blood of Frenchmen, shed in the religious 
wars from 1562. (See Bahtholomew’s Day.) These 
continued throughout the reign of Charles IX. and 
his successor, Henry III. (1574-89), and were only 
terminated when Henry of Bourbon, king of Na- 
varre, and since the death of Henry III. king of 
France, went over to the Catholic Church (1593), 
having hitherto been the leader of the Huguenots. 

With Henry III. had expired the last branch of 
the house of Valois, and Henry IV. was the first 
French sovereign of the house of Bourbon, which in- 
herited its right to the throne fiom Robert, oount of 
Clermont, the sixth son of Louis IX. He united to 
the crown of France the Kingdom of Navarre, which 
he had inherited fiom his mother, Jeanne d’Albret 
In his government of France Henry showed all the 
qualities of a great prince and a great statesman. 
After restoring peace to the country within and 
without, he granted religious toleration and full 
political privileges to the Calvinists by the edict of 
Nantes in 1598, and aided by the counsel of the wise 
Sully laboured diligently for the welfare of the state. 
While cherishing the great design of founding, with 
the aid of the Protestant union in Germany, and 
other European powers, a great Christian empire 
offering equal political privileges to Catholics, Lu- 
therans, and Calvinists, and thus of humbling the 
house of Hapsburg, he was cut off prematurely by 
the dagger of the fanatic Ravaillac (1610). Dining 
the minority of Louis XIII. the French policy was 
at first wavering, until the prime minister, Cardinal 
Richelieu, gave it a steady direction. He took ad- 
vantage of the Thirty Years’ War to humble Aus- 
tria and Spain. He created that domestic despotism 
in France which rendered the government completely 
absolute, but finally occasioned the overthrow of the 
monarchy. The States General were assembled in 
1614 for the last time till the Revolution. Lode 
XIIL died in 1643, the year after his great minister. 
The policy of Richelieu was carried on by Masarin 
during the regency of Anne of Austria, while Lada 
was still a minor, and also for some yean after Lode 
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m declared of ago. Although enjoying the full 
oosifidenoeof the regent, Mamin, as a foreigner, and, 
ytirA Bicheliea, the oppressor of nobles and ooxnmon- 
«n, was generally hated, which led to a rebellion 
•nd civil war (the wars of the Fronde — 1648-58). 
Masarin was compelled for a time to leave France, 
bat soon retained more powerful than ever. In the 
first part of his ministry France obtained, by the 
Peaoe of Westphalia (1648), which oonoludea the 
Thirty Years' war, the German province of Alsace, 
and was confirmed in the possession of the bishop- 
rics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. The last work of 
Mazarin was the Peace of the Pyrenees (1659), by 
which France received from Spain additions both in 
the north and in the south, fourteen towns of Flan- 
ders, Hainaut and Luxemburg, along with the 
greater part of Artois on the north, ana Roussillon 
on the south. 

After the death of Mazarin, in 1661, Louis XIV. 
took the government into his own hands, and the 
period which follows is the moBt brilliant in French 
history. His ministers, especially Colbert, the 
great fosterer of French trade and manufacture, 
and generals such as Turenne, Condi*, Luxembourg, 
and the military engineer Vauban, were alik e the 
greatest of their time; and the writers of the period 
include the greatest names in French literature. 
Throughout his long reign Louis XIV. was chiefly 
bent on acquiring glory and increasing his empire by 
war. Aooordingly he took advantage of the death 
of Philip. IV. of Spain to claim the Spanish Nether- 
lands, in right of his wife, the daughter of that mon- 
arch; but was compelled to desist in his enterprise 
by the Triple Alliance between England, Holland, 
and Sweden. To punish Holland for its interference 
on this occasion has next war (1672-79) was waged 
primarily against that state, although Spain and 
the German Empire afterwards took part in it 
on the side of Holland. By the treaties of Nime- 
guen in 1678 and 1679, which concluded the war, 
France received Franche Comtd and all the fortified 


places in the line of Valenciennes and Maubeuge 
from Spain, besides Freiburg in Breisgau from Ger- 
many. All these acquisitions were left untouched 
by the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, by which France 
was also maintained in the j>osseasion of S trash urg, a 
city which it had seized in 1G81 from the Germans in 
the midst of peace. The last war of the reign of Louis 
XIV., the war of the Spanish Succession (1701-14), 
added little to the military glory of France, but 
Louis was nevertheless able to conclude it by suffi- 
ciently advantageous treaties (Utrecht, 1713; Rao- 
tadt and Baden, 1714). During this reign great 
injury was done to French industry by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. Louis XIV. 
died in 1715, leaving a national debt amounting to 
no leas than 4,500,000,000 livres. 

Louis XV., the grandson of Louis XIV., suc- 
ceeded at the age of five years. During his 
minority the regency was held by the able but 
licentious Duke of Orleans, who squandered in the 
most reckless manner the revenue of the state. It 
was during this period that the great Mississippi 
scheme was started by John Law, which created a 
[>erfect mania for speculation in France, but ulti- 
mately brought ruin on thousands of those who had 
a share in it, although many of the great had man- 
aged to enrich themselves by it. In 1723 Louis was 
declared of age. In the first part of his reign, during 
which he was chiefly guided by the wise minister 
Fleury, he was the favourite of the nation, and 
earned the title of the * Well-beloved;’ but when he 
sunk under the pernicious influence of the Marquise 
da Pompadour, the love of his people was gradually 
eon verted into hatred and contempt. The extrava- 


gance of the luxurious and Hoenttaua ooart» in addi- 
tion to the useless and oostly wars in Germany (war 
of the Austrian Buooession, 1740-48; Seven Years' 
War, 1756-63), exhausted the treasury and necessi- 
tated the increase of the taxes, which already presrod 
heavily on the bourgeoisie and the peasantry, all the 
more heavily because the nobility and the olergy 
were exempt from taxation, and because the taxes 
were not raised by the government itself, but by the 
farmers of the revenue and their extortionate officers. 
At this time it was the custom that every new tax 
should be registered at the parliament of Paris, the 
supreme court of justice, and from this oiroumstanoe 
the court concluded that, in abeenoe of the states- 
general which had not been convoked sinoe 1614, 
the validity of any edict imposing a new tax de- 
pended upon its consent, and henoe violent disputes 
arose between the parliament and the government 
at every new impost. Another source of constant 
strife between parliament and government was the 
lettre* c U cacket, a despotic encroachment upon per- 
sonal liberty, inasmuch as any person might be ap- 
prehended under such a warrant and committed to 
prison without any reason being assigned. Alter a 
ten y oars’ struggle Louis, wearied of the persistent 
opposition of this body, gave it a new constitution, 
and caused its most refractory members to be ar- 
rested. The final settlement of these disputes was thus 
postponed till the next reign. During this reign 
two important acquisitions were made by France. 
These were: Lorraine, joined to Franoe in 1766, in 
accordance with the Treaties of Vienna of 1785 and 
1738; and Corsica, bought from the Genoese in 1768, 
oonquered in 1769. 

With the reign of Louis XVL begins the period 
of expiation for the crimes of the French monarchy 
and aristocracy, which had culminated in the preced- 
ing reign. The epoch is the mor« marked that the 
king himself was personally virtuous, and not only 
amiable in his private character, but fiatriotio in his 
designs, and even liberal in the conduct of his gov- 
ernment. The fall of feudalism had left the nobility 
dejjendent on th^ court, but in France the people had 
no share in this victory. The monarchy had been 
powerful enough to suppress not only the independ- 
ence of the nobles, but the representative institutions 
of the country. The fall of feudalism had thus re- 
sulted only in the destruction of those privileges of 
the nobles which interfered with the authority of the 
crown, and had left standing those which were merely 
oppressive to the people. Private jurisdictions, ssf- 
gnorial and ecclesiastical, and local customs dogged 
the administration of the law, and the officers of 
justice appointed by the crown bought their appoint- 
ments and sold justice to the people. Thus the royal 
prerogative had only created a new privileged clas s, 
the aristocracy of the robe, which, by the organisa- 
tion of the parliaments, had become the only power 
except the king which bad a voice in public affain, 
and whose interests as often coincided with those of 
the other privileged classes as with those of theittopl*. 
The nobility was rewarded for its subservience to 
the court by a multitude of oppressive privilege!; 
which bore heavily on the industry of the country, 
while on the unprivileged classes fell the whole bur- 
den both of local and imperial taxation. Only half 
of the territory of France belonged to them, %Ad it 
had to bear the whole burden of seignorial and royal 
taxes, the tithes of the clergy, ana the carries or 
levies for the maintenance of the publicroada. A 
line of 1200 leagues of internal customs and numerous 
special privileges hindered the development of trsde 
and commerce. The wretched financial stfmlnlsfli 
turn and extravagant expenilltnre of the court made 
the public taxes i nt o l erably opprrori ve, at the same 
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time that they reduced the exchequer to bankruptcy. 
The faraers-general secured their shameful powers 
by bribery, in which even Louis XV. participated; 
and anoh was the discredit of the government that it 
could not borrow without security, and then only on 
the most usurious terms. It was easier for the Eng- 
lish government to raise money at 4 per oent. on its 
own word than for the French to borrow at 20 per oent 
on the security of the revenue. Among the desperate 
expedients employed to fill the exchequer was the 
creation and sue of offices, the holders of which were 
entitled to prey on the people. The offices of assayers 
of beer, controllers of perruques, hereditary criers of 
interments, were among the fantastic privileges thus 
disposed of, while the holders of official appointments 
were so numerous that the clerks in the grenier d ad 
at Paris only exercised their functions one year in 
three. The organization of the army Buffered equally 
with all other public interests. A cavalry regiment 
of 482 men had 142 officers, and the higher appoint- 
ments could be held only by nobles. Hence the 
military power which France had exhibited in the 
reign of Louis XIV., and was again to exhibit in that 
of Napoleon, had prematurely declined. A French 
writer (Forbonnais) estimates the number of officers 
of justioe and finance in 1666 at 47,780, and values 
their places at 420,000,000, or 1,000,000,000 francs 
at the present day. The higher clergy were exempt 
from taxation, but the lower were not exempt from 
beggary. An army of 15,000 monks subsisted on 
the charity of a people which, besides the tithes of 
the clergy, had already given a large part of its ter- 
ritory to the church. Thus the court, the nobility, 
and the clergy formed only one privileged class 
united to oppress the people. The time of reaction 
had now come, that of repentance and reformation 
for the privileged orders was already past. 

Louis XVI., son of the dauphin and grandson of 
Louis XV., ascended the throne on the death of the 
latter, 10th May, 1774. With good intentions, he 
wanted firmness to carry them into execution, and 
especially to resist the intrigues of interested cour- 
tiers alarmed at the threatening aspect of the times, 
and was in every way unfitted to guide the Btate 
through the approaching crisis. The first difficulty 
of his government, and the rock on which it split, 
was the hopeless and unmanageable condition of the 
publio finances. HiB first ministry contained two 
men of integrity and ability, Malesherbes and 
Turgot. The latter founded his financial reforms 
on extensive projects of political amendment — the 
abolition of corv^es and maHrises (masterships, or 
exclusive privilege of conducting particular trades), 
on territorial taxation, the free circulation of grain, 
and other measures — all conceived in just antdei- 

f >ation of the demands of the people, but amount- 
rig to an actual revolution, and undertaken with- 
out due calculation of the resistance of the privi- 
leged classes. Of these classes the parliament of 
1 aris made itself the champion. The project of 
replacing the corvee by a territorial tax was only 
registered in a lit de justice. By a device often 
practised the prejudices of the people were excited 
against their real interests by misrepresenting the 
projects of the minister, particularly in regard to the 
circulation of grain. Maurepas, the head of the 
ministry, was averse to the reforms of Turgot; and 
the feeble king, who personally favoured them, 
yielded to the opposition. Turgot was dismissed 
(12th May, 1776) and his reforming measures re- 
scinded. In October, 1776, another man of note 
was called to the administration of the finances. 
Neoker, a Swiss banker, who had already assisted 
the government with advances, was an able financier 
and a sentimental Liberal, but had neither the broad 


views of Turgot, nor the tact and insight cl a states, 
man. His hazardous tampering with reforms which 
he could not oontrol largely contributed to bring on 
the revolution. Necker introduced many adminis- 
trative reforms, which, though ineffectual to cover 
the gulf in the finances, excited the opposition of 
those interested in abuses. The occasion of his fall 
was significant. In 1781 he published a compte rendu 
of the finanoes, which, though very incomplete, was 
an appeal to public opinion, an innovation which 
alarmed and shocked all the upholders of the estab- 
lished order. His resignation was offered and ac- 
cepted 21st May, 1781. During his administration 
war broke out with England, in oonsequenoe of the 
support afforded by France to the revolted American 
colonies of Great Britain — a war of fatal omen to 
the French monarchy, into which the vacillating 
king was dragged by the force of public opinion, the 
power and direction of which were thus early indi- 
cated. A treaty of commerce and alliance with the 
United States was signed 6th February, 1778, and 
was followed by an immediate declaration of war by 
England. The war was successful in its immediate 
object, and was terminated by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 8d September, 1783. Three years afterwards 
a commercial treaty was concluded with England. 

A fatal result of the weakness of the king was 
that the queen, who was naturally of a firmer temper, 
began to take an interest in the government. Her 
influence, not being legitimate, necessarily took the 
form of intrigue, and made her the centre of the 
reactionary tendencies of the court and the privileged 
orders; thus exciting the jealousy and suspicion of 
the lower orders, ana arousing agaiftst her a hatred 
without bounds, and which, in spite of her private 
virtues, could not be satiated until both her hus- 
band’s blood and her own had stained the fall of the 
monarchy. By her influence Calonne became con- 
troller-general of the finances from 1783 to 1787. 
His first plan was to maintain the public credit by 
a brilliant and extiavagant expenditure, and meet 
the wants of the treasury by borrowing. When this 
failed he resorted to the reforms of Turgot and 
Necker. A meeting of the Notables was called for 
12th February, 1787. Calonne unfolded to them 
his plans, which were rejected. He was dismissed 
and banished to his estates. The opposition to reform 
had again triumphed; but in the assembly of the 
Notables a demand had been made for the convoca- 
tion of the States General. Brienne, archbishop of 
Toulouse, one of the most active opponents of Ca- 
lonntj, was appointed to succeed him. The Notables 
were dismissed, and territorial taxation imposed in a 
lit de justice. The parliament, which resisted, was 
banished. The utter destitution of the finances, 
however, put a speedy end to the ministry of Brienne, 
and Necker was recalled 24th August, 1788. All 
ordinary measures were now unavailing, and Necker 
demanded the convocation of the States General. 
This body was convoked for 1st May, 1789, but even 
in the manner of convoking it a disastrous error was 
committed. The three estates had on former occa- 
sions met separately and voted by orders. Necker, 
with the Liberals, was desirous of giving more power 
to the tiers 4tat, which had become in fact the most 
powerful order in the state. He proposed to doable 
the numbers of the tiers, and to substitute an 
individual vote for the established method of 
taking the vote by orders. These changes were 
submitted to an assembly of Notables, which refused 
to sanction them. Necker then established the 
double representation by an order of the council, 
leaving the question of voting undetermined. An 
imperfect power was thus given to the tint ftat, 
which earned with it an irresistible suggestion of Hi 
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completion by a usurpation of authority, and that 
body was, almost i n de pen d ently of its own will, 
driven on the oonxse of revolution. The States met 
on 5th May. The cahiert, or powers and instruc- 
tions of all the orders to their representatives, 
were full of demands for fundamental reforms. The 
first business whioh demanded the attention of the 
States was the authentication of the powers of 
the members; the mode of proceedure in which 
would determine the order of meeting and voting. 
The tiers 6tat demanded that this should be done m 
common; the other orders wished to proceed to the 
verification apart. After a brief struggle, during 
which an oath, called the termerU de la feu de paume 
(20th June), was taken by the deputies of the tiers, 
who had assumed the title of the National Constitu- 
ent Assembly, not to separate till they had given 
a constitution to France, the clergy and then the 
nobles yielded, and the fusion of the three orders 
was effected on 27th June. The fusion had been 
effected against the will of the king; but when the 
crisis came he had as usual yielded to pressure, and 
then suffered himself to be led by the reactionary 
intrigues of his court. Necker was dismissed on the 
11th of July, and recalled on the 27th. Foreign 
troops were brought to Paris to overawe the assem- 
bly. The people demanded arms, which the munici- 
pality of Paris supplied; and on 14th July the Bas- 
tille was captured and destroyed. The garde bour- 
geoise, formed by the municipality, was now trans- 
formed into the national guard. The command was 
given to Lafayette, who formed its colours by placing 
between blue and red the colours of Paris, white, the 
emblem of the French monarchy. Thus was origi- 
nated the flag of the republic. The spirit of insur- 
rection in the meantime had, Bince the beginning of 
1789, been spreading in the provinces, and the ur- 
gency of affaire induced the assembly, on the 4th of 
August, to take a decisive Btep. On the basis of a 
future compensation all privileges were abolished. 
A banquet given to the foreign troops at Versailles 
at a time when the populace was threatened with 
famine, excited another insurrection. Versailles was 
attacked by the mob, and the king brought a prisoner 
to Paris (6th and 6th October, 1789). On this occa- 
sion, as on the taking of the Bastille, the ferocity 
and bloodthirstiness of the more lawless portion of 
the mob began to be fearfully manifested. This 
popular outbreak occasioned also the beginning of 
the emigration, so fruitful in future disasters to 
France. The king’s brother, the Comte d* Artois, 
and others of his more extreme councillors, fled, and 
by transferring their intrigues to foreign courts, has- 
tened the revolution, and prepared the way for the 
devastating ware by which it was followed. 

In December, 1790, the king began to correspond 
secretly with foreign powers, and a secret con- 
vention had been made with Austria, Prussia, Pied- 
mont, Spain, and Switzerland, to advance their 
troops to the frontiers with a view to a simultaneous 
occupation of the territory. To give effect to this 
plan it was necessary that the king should be free. 
In concert with the Marquis of Bouilld, who com- 
manded the troops in the north of France, Louis 
made his escape from Paris (20th June, 1791), and 
endeavoured to reach Montmtfdy; but he was recog- 
nised on the road, arrested at Varennes, and brought 
back to Paris escorted by the commissaries of the 
assembly. A demonstration in the Champ de Mare, 
In favour of Ms deposition (17th July), was put down 
by taros by La Fayette and Badly, under order of 
the assembly. The popularity of that body, already 
declining, was seriously compromised by this step, but 
its labours were now drawing to a dose. 

O^the SOth September, 1791, it brought its work ! 


to a finish, after baring redeemed Hi oath of SOth 
June. The constitution was sworn to by the Vfag 
on 14th September, after which he was reinstate 
in his functions. Its political provisions were a 
single legislative asaemoly elected biennially; the 
executive power with a four years’ veto, except in 
finanoe, to the king; the primary electoral oouegee 
to oonaiat of all citizens of twenty-five yean of age 
and upwards, paying in direct taxes the equivalent 
of three days’ labour annually. This limitation of 
the franchise was already looked upon as reac- 
tionary. The constitution embraced all those civil 
reforms whioh, afterwards incorporated in the code 
Napoleon, survived the political changes of the re- 
volution. It deprived the king of arbitrary poweciL 
and voted him a civil list; it provided liberty of 
worship, freedom of the press, of oommeroe, of In- 
dustry; the laws of primogeniture and entail were 
abolished, and equal division of property among 
children made compulsory; confiscation of property 
for offences was abolished, and personal punishment 
sulmtituted; titles were abolished; the clergy were 
reduced to public functionaries, salaried by the state: 
the territory of France was declared free through all 
its extent, and a re-division of it was effected (16th 
Jan. 1790) into eighty -three departments, nearly 
equal in extent; each department was divided into 
districts, each district into cantons, each canton into 
communes and municipalities. The number of the 
last was 44,828. This division afterwards proved an 
admirable instrument of centralization, and In re- 
peated emergencies enabled Napoleon at once to lay 
his hand with ease upon all the military resources of 
France. With some excesses these measures swept 
away at one stroke all the real grievances which 
supplied the motive force of the revolution, and 
could they have been peaceably maintained it might 
have ended here. But they were the result of a 
sudden flood of enthusiasm which took no aooount of 


opposition, and which had only dispossessed and not 
destroyed the rival interests. One of the measures 
already mentioned in particular demands further de- 
tails, as it was the means of meeting the financial 
difficulty, and at the same time of arming the ene- 
mies of the revolution, at whose expense it was 
effected. On 2d December, 1789, the domains of 
the church were, in the euphemism of the assembly, 
put at the disposition of tne nation. The minister 
was authorized to sell these estates to the extent of 
400,000,000 livres. Until the sale was effected he 
was authorized on the security of these national do- 
mains to issue a paper money having a forced circu- 
lation and a preference in the pur cha s e of them. In 
1792 the estates of the emigrants were confiscated 
in like manner. Thus was created that seemingly 
inexhaustible treasury of assignats which brought 
France so speedily into a financial anarchy worse 
than any she had yet experienced. Among the fur- 
ther reforms of the church were the reduction of 
monasteries to one for each municipality, and of 
bishoprics to one for each department The bishop- 
rics and curacies were made elective, an# all the 
clergy were required to take an oath of obedience t-> 
this civil constitution. This oath was forbidden L'y 
the pope, and divided the clergy into auermemU* and 
non-assermenUs (sworn and unsworn); the latter, pro- 
scribed and persecuted by the state and followed by 
all devout Catholics, excited opposition everywhere 
against the revolution. Aiming other reforma urea 
the reorganization of the administration of jua- 
tice, The payHnumta were dissolved' by Indefinit e 
prorogation, the judicial fu nc tions were se p a rat e d 
f rom the administrative^ district courts were created 
and judges appointed for ten yearn, while the uni- 
formity of justice was provided for by tbe^erectionof 
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near dsousatoion and a kauU cowr d* justice. The 
faHMAkb of m oode of dvfl lews w m decreed but 
not yet effected. The — embly dosed with an attempt 
to mill tike dnrigrdi, end it prohibited the re-election 
•fits members. Mirabeau, the greatest orator of the 
—embly, and one of the boldest leaden of the re* 
volution, had died prematurely, 2d April, 1791, from 
the a— os of his life. 

Two distinguishing features of the revolution, the 
dobs and an Incendiary press, sprung up during the 
period of this assembly. The clubs, of which the 
suggestion was borrowed from England, were a re* 
suit of the rapid fermentation of new ideas. Among 
ttie most distinguished of them were the dub Breton, 
which took the name of Jacobin from the convent 
where it met: its leaden were Lameth, Duport, Bar- 
nave, and Robespierre; the dub of the Cordeliers, also 
named from a convent, formed by Danton in 1790; 
toe dub of ’89, consisting of the moderate re- 
formers, Sidyfes, La Fayette, &c.; the Feuillants, 
founded in 1791 by the royalists, and dosed the 
aame year. 

The constituent assembly was, according to the 
constitution, immediatdy followed by the legislative 
—embly, which began its sittings on lBt October, 
but before the period assigned by the constitution it 
gave place to the convention. In the legislative as- 
sembly there were two parties of political import- 
ance, the Girondists, who led it, and the Monta- 
gnards, who subsequently became all-powerful in the 
convention. The royalists were already powerless. 
The Girondists Brissot, Pdtion, Vergniaud, &c., were 
in theory republicans, but they kept termB with the 
monarchy, and endeavoured to proceed with mode- 
ration to the realization of their projects. The as- 
sembly was compelled at once to take a decisive 
oourse. By the declaration of Pilnitz the Emperor of 
Germany and the King of Prussia threatened an armed 
intervention to restore Louis to his rights. The as- 
sembly replied by passing severe measures against 
toe imigrla and the prtort* non-cusscrmentts, and by 
threatening the foreign powers with revolution instead 
of arms. The king was compelled in March to accept 
* Girondist ministry, and on 20th April, 1792, war 
was declared against the empire. The first attempts 
to assume the offensive were unsuccessful The king 
maintained a treasonous correspondence with the 
allies, and refused to Sanction the decrees of the assem- 
bly. On the 20th June, the anniversary of the Jeu de 
Paume, the people invaded the assembly and the 
Tuileries, and summoned the king to Bign the decrees. 
He refused, but satisfied them for the moment by 
allowing himself to be crowned with a red bonnet. 
On the 26th July the Duke of Brunswick issued his 
celebrated manifesto, threatening, if the king was 
Insulted, to deliver Paris to a military execution. 
The sections of Paris retorted by nigning a petition 
demanding the deposition of the king before the 
dose of the day (9th August). At midnight the 
tocsin sounded. The Tuileries, after a sanguinary 
combat, were taken and sacked. The king took re- 
fuge with his family in the assembly, which was in- 
vaded and oompelled to submit to the dictation of 
the victors by assenting to the suspension of the 
king and the convocation of a national convention. 
The convention was an extraordinary assembly, sum- 
moned for an emergency, and thus recognized the 
fact that Franoe was again without a constitution. 
The elections were, as a matter of urgency, con- 
ducted in the manner prescribed by the constitution, 
namely, by two stages, but all citizens were admitted 
to vote m the primary assemblies. Among the 
members elected 77 baa sat in the constituent as- 
•embly, 181 In the legislative, and 491 were new. 
Nearly all wars anti-momarchical. On 21st Sep- 


tember the convention notified its existence to toe 
legislative —embly, which at onoe resigned to it its 
functions. 

The war now assumed a more favourable aspect. 
The viotory of Valmy, 80th September, freed Franoe 
of its invaders; that of Jemappes, 6th November; 
led to the occupation of Belgium. 

During the first period of the convention the Gi. 
rondists still held the lead. The first act of toe new 
assembly was to proclaim the republic. On 8d De- 
cember the king was cited to appear before it On 
20th January, 1798, he was, by four successive votes, 
sentenced to death within twenty-four hours, and on 
the 21st the sentence was executed. This violent 
inauguration of the republic shocked public opinion 
throughout Europe, and armed the neutral states 
against France. England, Holland, Spain, and toe 
empire joined the coalition. A levy of 800,000 men 
was ordered. It was necessary to send some of these 
new levies to suppress the Chouan insurrection in 
Maine, Anjou, ana Brittany. Nearly all the officers 
of rank had emigrated, and Dumourier, after being 
defeated at Neerwinden (18th March), had declared 
against the convention. The army lost confidence in 
its heads and became disorganized. Mutual sus- 
picion and distrust reigned in the convention itself. 
The convention took measures suited to the gloomy 
aspect of affairs. A revolutionary tribunal was ap- 
pointed to try offences against the state, a committee 
of public safety, with sovereign authority, was ap- 
pointed (6th April), and the convention renounced 
the inviolability of its members. The period thus 
inaugurated is known in history as the Reign of 
Terror. The struggle between tlje Girondists and 
the Montagnards became violent. The latter, de- 
feated in the convention, armed the sections of Paris. 
The convention, under pressure, ordered the arrest 
of thirty-one Girondists (2d June). Some of them 
escaped and excited insurrection in the provinces. 
A new constitution was adopted by the convention 
on 23d June, called the Constitution of the Year 1, 
the Republican Calendar being adopted on 6th Oc- 
tober, 1793. In the meantime the majority of the 
southern towns declared against the convention, the 
French territory was invaded both on the north and 
south, and to all these dangers was added famine. 
The convention fixed a maximum price for the sale 
of provisions. A decree was passed excluding Eng- 
lish manufactures from France. A levy was ordered 
of 1,200,000 men, mid Carnot organized fourteen 
armies. The revolted provinces were speedily re- 
duced. Bonaparte took Toulon from the English; 
and Jourdan, as commander-in-chief of toe army of 
the north, was put in a position to oppose the princi- 
pal forces of the coalition. The energy of the domi- 
nant party had risen to the danger, but it was ac- 
companied by a ferocity without example. The re- 
volutionary tribunal had already filled the prisons 
with victims. On the 17th September a law was 
passed against suspected persons, which practically 
proscribed whole classes, and included any one the 
emissaries of power chose to suspect within its sweep. 
On 10th October the constitution was suspended and 
the government declared revolutionary, a term which 
included unlimited power. Both in Paris and the 
provinces executions and massacres followed each 
other daily, and as new parties sucoeeded each other 
in the convention the leaders of toe defeated parties 
were added to toe usual list of suspected royalists or 
reactionaries. Thousands of paid committees were 
formed throughout Franoe. Nantes; Lyons; Toulon, 
Arras, and others were delivered over to snob agents 
as Carrier, Collot d’Herbois, Couthon, Fouchd, Berras, 
and Lebon, who exhausted their ingenuity in invent- 
ing means of wholesale massacre. The quean was 
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executed on 16th October, the Girondists on 81st glory, and riches.’ During four yean the wny hid 
October, the Hfbertiats on 24th March, 1794, the been straggling against the and Austrian 

Dantomuts on 6th April. Robespierre had a new troops, without decisive suooeas, on the southern 
law passed on the 22a Prairial (10th Jane) to fad- slopes of the Alps and Apennines. The flintinh— 
lltate these executions, and from this date to 27th stretched from the Bormlda to the Sturm, with an 
July 1400 persons are supposed to have perished, intrenched camp at CJeva. The Austrians were oan- 
At length the reign of terror came to an end by the toned in the neighbourhood of Alessandria and Tor- 
execution of Robespierre and his associates on 27th tona, commanding the roads to Genoa and n*. 

and 28th July. poleon threatened an attack on Genoa by VoltrLbut 

The campaigns of 1798 and 1794 resulted favour- made his real advanoe through the valley of the Bor- 
ably to the French arms. The Vendean insurreo- mida. By seizing Montenotte he placed h1m«mlf in 
tion yrm reduoed from an open to a secret warfare, their oentre ; and having first repulsed the Austrians, 
The allies made war on the old Bystem of position drove the Sardinians before him to Cherasoo, where 
and detail, and permitted the French, by a better an armistice was concluded (April 28), which was 
concentration of their forces, to gain some decided converted, on 15th May, into a definite treaty, by 
advantages. Jourdan defeated the Prince of Co- which Sardinia renounced the coalition and ceded 
burg at Wattignies 15th and 16th October. Hoche Savoy and Nice to France. Bonaparte now turned 
wintered in the Palatinate. In Italy and Spain the upon the Austrians, and by forced marches to Pie- 
French had also been able to carry the war beyond cenza compelled Beaulieu to retreat towards the 
their own frontiers. In 1794 Pichegru, by the vie- Tyrol. He crossed the Po at Piacenza, stormed the 
tory of Fleurus, recovered Belgium, and by the be- Bridge of Lodi, whioh was held by the Austrians to 
ginning of 1795 had completed the conquest of Hoi- cover their retreat, and entered Milan on 14th May. 
land, which, under French influence, constituted it- Brescia was entered on the 28th, the passage of the 
self into the Batavian Republic. By the successes of Mincio forced at Borghetto on the 80th; and the 
Jourdan the allies were driven across the Rhine, and Austrians, after garrisoning Mantua, retired into the 
Spain was invaded. These successes induced Prussia Tyrol Napoleon followed up his successes by nego- 
and Spain to lay down their arms. By the treaties tiations with the Italian princes and the pope, upon 
of Basel, signed by the former on 5th April, by the whom he levied contributions. The King of Naples 
latter on 12th July (ratified 22d), 1795, these coun- signed an armistice on 5th June. Besides money, so 
tries acknowledged the French Republic. The Eng- much wanted by the directory, Napoleon provided a 
Ush had been successful at sea, and had made exten- pleasing tribute to French vanity by stipulating for 
sive captures among the French colonies. the surrender of pictures, manuscripts, and works 

In 1795 the convention gave the republic a new of art On Ixunbardy he levied a contribution of 
constitution, a chamber of Five Hundred to projiose 20,000,000 franca ; the pope promised 21,000,000. He 
the laws, a chamber of Ancients to approve them, an sent 10,000,000 to the directory, which had not been 
executive of five members, one elected annually, able to defray the expenses of his campaign. While 
called the Directory. This tame bequest of that once he besieged Mantua, a fresh army of Austrians under 
terrible assembly marked the progress of a strong Wurmser advanced against him in three divisions, 
reaction. The royalists conceived sanguine hopes of He raised the siege, beat one division under Quoede- 
a restoration. Pichegru was gained, a royalist in- novich at Salo and Lonato (3d August), and another 
surrection organized, and 80,000 men marched on under Wurmser at Castiglione, on the 5th. Wunnser, 
the Tuileries, where the convention sat. Barr as in- reinforced to 50,000 men, again attempted to relieve 
trusted the defence to Napoleon, who, with 5000 Mantua Napoleon, who had entered the Tyrol and 
men and his artillery, repulsed the insurgents. This hod reached Trent after defeating 25,000 Austrians 
event is called the affair of the 13th Venddmiaire under Davidowich at Roveredo, descended the valley 
(5th October, 1795). Bonaparte was now appointed of the Brunta after Wurmser, defeated him at Baa- 
under Bams to the command of the army of the sano (September 8), and shut him into Mantua. In 
interior. The convention was dissolved on 26th the meantime the Archduke Charles had defeated 
October. It had prepared a uniform code and organ- Jourdan and forced Moreau to retreat by the Blade 
ized a system of national instruction, and as the price Forest to Alsace, which he reached in October. This 
of its military successes it had destroyed the national enabled the Austrians to send a fresh army after 
credit by the issue of forty -four milliards of assignats. Napoleon, consisting of 50,000 men, under Alvincxy 
On 1st March, 1796, a louis d’or was worth 7200 ana Davidowich. After sustaining a repulse at Col- 
francs in assignats, and the armies, after all their diero, Napoleon outmanoeuvred Alvinczy and defeated 
successes, were in a state of absolute destitution. him at Aroole, 15th-17th November. In January, 
In these circumstances opened the campaign of 1796 1797, Alvinczy, with large reinforcements, again 

-97, organized by Carnot. Jourdan and Moreau, each advanced from Roveredo to the relief of Mantua, 
with 70,000 to 80,000 men, were to enter Germany Napoleon defeated him on the 14th, at RJvoli. On 
to reach the basin of the Danube, the first by the 2d February he received the surrender of Mantua, 
▼alley of the Main, the second by that of the Neckar, Bonaparte now put an end to bis armistice with 
and to descend upon the hereditary states of Austria; the poj>e, and invaded the States of the Church. A 
while Napoleon, with 40,000 men, menaced Italy, speedy understanding was come to by the Treaty of 
One object of the campaign was to make the armies Tolentino (19th February); the pope surrendereji 
live on foreign territories. Bonaparte's lieutenants Avignon, Bologna, Ferrara, and the Ro m ag na to 
in Italy were already experienced generals, Mass4na, F ranee ; these were added to the provinces of Modena 
Augereau, Serrurier, Lanarpe, Berthier. He assem- and Reggio, taken from the duke, and formed thwGie- 
bled thawi mud unfolded his plans, which silen ced the padane Republic, as, after the battleof Lodi, Ixmoardy 
jealousy naturally caused by his appointment. On had been proclaimed as the Transpaflaoe Republic, 
leaving the council Mnn^rti said to Augereau, 1 We The Austrians were preparing for another Invasion 
have found our master.’ To th e soldiers he issued of Italy under the Archduke Charles, and Napo leon 
the first of him rousing pr odam ations • ‘You are ill- resolved to anticipate them before they should reosive 
fed,' he said, ‘and almost naked; the government owes their reinforcements from the armies on the Rhin e, 
you much, *«d ayi give you nothing. I am about He entered the Tyrol, driving the archduke before 
to lead yon to the most fertile in the world, him, and had reached Judenborg, a few days' narA 

and to a pnlwit citi es where you will find honour, from Vienna, when an armistice was accepted (7th 
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April) arripwHminariee were signed on the 18 th, at 
liMbea, oading the Austrian Netherlands and Lom- 
bardy to Franca, and indemnifying Austria with 
Vewtll These preliminaiiee were oonfirmed by the 
Treaty of Campo Fonnio, signed 17th Ootober. 

In toe meantime the internal condition of affairs 
was beoaming worse. The assignats had been re- 
placed by mandats on the public territories, which 
had fallen Into the same discredit The reign of terror 
had been followed by an exoessive dissolution of man- 
ners. Brigandage prevailed in the provinces. B arras, 
a member of the directory, and other high officials, 
had been guilty of malversation and private jobbing 
In the public funds. The returned royalists were in- 
triguing for a oounter-revolution. The reactionary 
party had triumphed in the elections of May, 1797, 
and had succeeded in electing Pichegru president of 
Five Hundred, and Barbl Marboia, another royalist, 
president of the Ancients, and had replaced Letonr- 
nerre in the directory by Barthflemy. The majority 
of the directory, relying on the support of Bona- 
parte, resolved to anticipate them. On the night 
of 4th September, 1797 (18th Fructidor, year 6), 
Augareau introduced 12,000 men into Paris, Bur- 
rounded the halls of the councils and arrested the 
leaden of the reactionary party. The minorities of 
the two councils, assembled on the invitation of the 
directors, declared themselves en ‘permanence , con- 
demned fifty-three deputies, including the two presi- 
dents and the two members Carnot and Barth&emy, 
forming the minority of the directorate, to transpor- 
tation; annulled the elections in forty -eight depart- 
ments, and repealed the laws which had been passed 
in favour of priests and emigrants; and other violent 
measures were also taken. Moreau, who had betrayed 
the intrigues of Pichegru, was himself suspected, and 
deprived of his command. 

Napoleon, who was named General of the Army 
of England, persuaded the directory to abandon the 
project of a descent on England, and projnjsed, as a 
means of ruining her Indian Empire, the conquest 
of Egypt. The army appointed for this expedition, 
consisting of 86,000 men, veterans of Arcole and 
Rivoli, embarked at Toulon 10th May, 1798, in a 
fleet commanded by Bruey. A body of artistic and 
scientific explorers accompanied it. In passing, they 
took Malta from the knights. While Napoleon was 
occupied with the conquest of Egypt, Nelson, who 
had pursued the French fleet, found it moored in the 
Bay of Aboukir (1st August), defeated, and nearly 
destroyed it. The French were thus already impris- 
oned in their conquest, the political value of which was 
confiscated in advance. After the battle of the Pyra- 
mids (July 21) the subjugation of Egypt waB easily 
effected, and early in the following year Bonaparte 
iirooeeded to the oonquest of Syria. After travers- 
ing the desert, and captaring Gaza and Jaffa, where 
he massacred the garrison, he laid siege to St John 
d’Acre, which was defended by a Turkish garrison, 
assisted by the English commodore, Sir Sydney 
Smith. .After sixty days’ siege he was compelled to 
relinquish the attempt to capture this plaoe and re- 
turn to Egypt On 22d August, in oonseqnenoe of 
advices from Europe, he abandoned the oommand of 
toe army to Kltfber, and embarking in a frigate 
landed at Frdjus 9th October. 

A seoond coalition had by this time been fanned 
against France, embracing England, RuBsia, Austria, 
and other German states, Naples, Portugal, and Tur- 
w- To meet this danger the councils passed the 
law of the oonacription (6th September, 1798), and 
ordered a levy of 200,000 men. Ohampionnet con- 
quered Naples, and g*v* it toe name of the Parthe- 
nopean Republic. 23d January, 1799. Switzerland 
baa also received a constitution which permitted its 


military occupation by France; and Genoa and toe 
surrounding territory had been formed, after Na- 
poleon’s campaign, into the Ligurian Republic. The 
Cispadane and Transpadane Republics had been 
formed into the Cisalpme Republic. 

The campaign of 1799 was disastrous to the French. 
Jourdan, who had crossed the Black Forest, was de- 
feated by the Archduke Charles at Stockach on 26th 
March, and forced to retire beyond the Rhine. 
Scherer, who was intnuted with the oommand of the 
army of Italy, was defeated at Magnano on 6th 
April Moreau, who superseded him, sustained further 
reverses; and MacDonald, who came to his assistance 
with the army of Naples, was totally defeated in the 
l>attle of the Trebbia, 17th-19th June. Joubert, 
who suoceeded Moreau, was defeated and killed at 
Novi 15th August. These reverses lost France the 
territories which had been formed into the Cisalpine 
Republic. On the other hand, the Anglo- Russian 
campaign in Holland had failed; and Mass&ia, after 
a brilliant campaign in Switzerland, defeated the 
Russians and Austrians at Zurich on 25th Septem- 
ber, which induced the Emperor Paul I. to make 
peace. 

Napoleon, on his return, found the government 
in great embarrassment. ItB credit was wholly gone. 
It was obliged to fund the interest of its debts or 
pay it in worthless paper money, and was reduced 
to the necessity of levying forced loans at home, 
while its agents pillaged the dependent republics. 
It was ill-obeyed by its generals. Championnet and 
Brune imprisoned its representatives. A revolution 
had taken place in the government (18th June), but 
the new directors were as incompetent as the old. 
In these circumstances was accomplished the revolu- 
tion of the 18th and 19th Brumaire (9th-10th Nov. 
1799). The councils being alarmed with rumours of 
a Jacobin plot, the Ancients gave orders that both 
bodies of the legislature should be transferred to St. 
Cloud under the conduct of Bonaparte, who was 
intrusted with the command of the troopB. Bona- 
parte had already secured the oo-operation of Moreau 
and the other generals present in Paris. On the 
10th Napoleon entered the oouncil of the Ancients 
assembled at St. Cloud, and insisted on the necessity 
of a new constitution. On proceeding to the council 
of the Five Hundred he was received with cries of 
& has le dictateur. General Lederc, by his orders, 
entered and and dispersed the assembly. The mem- 
bers of the two councils who were favourable to 
Bonaparte then appointed a provisional government 
of three consuls — Bonaparte, Sityfes, and Roger 
Duooe, and a committee consisting of twenty-five 
members of each council to draw up a new constitu- 
tion. 

The constitution wus proclaimed on 16th December. 
The three consuls were appointed for ten years, and 
re-eligible. The first had all the executive powers, 
the others only a consultative voice. The laws, pre- 
pared by a conteil d'tiat , nominated by the oonauls, 
were to be discussed by a tribunate of 100 members, 
and voted or rejected by a corps Ugislattf of 800 
deputies; three members of the conseil d’etat were 
to defend the measures brought before the corps 14gto 
latif, and three members of the tribunate w ere either 
to oppose or confirm them. The corps llgialatif oould 
not debate. A senate composed of eighty members, 
not under forty years of agB, and appointed for Hfe, 
was to select from lists prepared by toe electoral col- 
leges the members of the tribunate and corps Mgis* 
latif. All Frenchmen of twenty-one years of age, 
domiciled for a year, and inscribed on the civic regis- 
ters, were entUtal to vote. The electors of each •** 
rondissement chose a tenth of their number to form 
a list of communal nota bi lities, and from this Hat the 
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Aral oonaal chose the public functionaries of the ar- 
rondissement The citizens on the communal list 
chose a tenth of their number for the departmental 
list* from which the functionaries for the depart- 
ment were chosen. The citizens on the depart- 
mental list chose a national list, from which the 
m anual public functionaries were chosen. This 
constitution* was submitted to the approbation of 
the people, and accepted by 3,011,107 suffrages 
against 1667. The constitution was said to have 
been drawn np by the Abbd Steyfes. However this 
may be, nothing could have been better adapted for 
giving a despotic power to the head of the executive, 
whohad, in the lists of Notables, perfect liberty of 
choice, while the electors were entertained with the 
charge of drawing np a classified series of local di- 
rectories for his use. The departments were put 
under prefects directly responsible to the minister of 
the interior. The prefects, sub-prefects, and maires of 
communes had all their councils, which were merely 
consultative, the whole executive power being in the 
hands of the officer responsible to government. This 
centralization of the powers of government has sur- 
vived all revolutions, which, by vesting all powers 
in the capital, it has done not a little to promote. 

Bonaparte chose Cambac^rhs and Le Brun as 
second and third consuls. He revoked the conscrip- 
tions, and made efforts to conciliate both royalists 
and Jacobins. He wrote letters to the King of Eng- 
land and the emperor urging, in theatrical terms, 
the restoration of peace. Louis XY111. wrote to 
Napoleon suggesting his own restoration. Napoleon 
was too muon occupied to pay due attention at this 
time to the royal request, but he is said to have re- 
taliated in 1804 by asking Louis to cede in his favour 
the rights of the house of Bourbon. The Chouan 
insurrection, which had again broken out, was sup- 
pressed. Credit revived with the restoration of order 
and the prospect of a strong government. 

Napoleon’B overtures of peace being refused, his 
next business was to prepare for war. He gave 
Moreau the command of the army of the Rhine, and 
determined himself to proceed to Italy. Massdna, 
with the remains of the French army, was shut up 
in Genoa. He crossed the Alps, and defeated the 
Austrians at Marengo on 14th June, 1800. By the 
Convention of Alessandria, rigned on the 16th, Melas 
abandoned all Piedmont and Lombardy, to the Oglio. 
Napoleon then committed the command to Masslna 
and returned to Paris. 


Moreau defeated the Austrians in several engage- 
ments during May, and forced them to take refuge 
in Ulm. The rest of the year was divided between 
campaigning and negotiating; but the latter having 
proved fruitless, Moreau again defeated the Austrians 
under the Archduke John, on 8d December, in the 
decisive battle of Hohenlinden. Brune, who suc- 
ceeded Massdna, extended the Italian conquests in 
Tuscany and Venetia. Negotiations were then 
entered on by Austria, and the Peace of Lnnlville 
oonduded 9th February, 1801. The Rhine was re- 
cognized as the boundary between France and Ger- 
many. The Adige was to be the boundary of Au- 
stria in Italy. The independence of the Batavian, 
Helvetian, Cisalpine, and Ligurian Republics was 
guaranteed. A t re aty was also concluded with Spain 


st Madrid on 21st March; and by the Treaty of 
Flonnoe, 28th March, Naples agreed to renounce 
the ooalMan, and received French garrisons. Rus* 
da, Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden, formed sn armed 
neutrality in opposition to the naval privileges claimed 
by England, which now maintained the war single- 
handed. This led to a brief war be t wee n England 
and the northern powers, except Prussia, which was 
terminated by the death of Paul L On Slat August 


General Menon, by a capitulation with the Sngjlhfc. 
agreed to evacuate Egypt. Both England andmnaa 
were now anxious for peace. Preliminaries warn 
signed on 1st October, and the Peace of Amiens mg 
ooncluded 27th March, 1802. France retained ha* 
continental conquests, Ceylon was oeded to Eng- 
land by Holland, and Trinidad by Spain; all the 
other oonqueets of Great Britain were restored. 
Malta, which had been taken by the ^ 

be restored to the Knights of St John. 

Napoleon exhibited nk wonted vigour in home ad- 
ministration. By means of the senate he silenced the 
opposition of the tribunate and the oorps 14gislatif. He 
superintended the preparation of the Code Civil. He 
entered into a oonoordat with Cardinal Oonialvi for 
the re-establishment of the Catholic religion. He 
undertook public works, constructed roads and bridges, 
encouraged agriculture, manufactures, and commsroe. 
On 2d August, 1802, Napoleon and his colleagues 
were made consuls for life, and the constitution was 
amended. The senate was enabled by the issue of 
senatui consul to to create organic laws, and to sus- 
pend the other bodies; the tribunate was reduced to 
fifty members and became a mere section of the 
oouseil d’etat. A privy -council was constituted, and 
the lists of Notables were replaced by electoral col- 
leges chosen for life. This constitution was confirmed 
by another popular vote. The Cisalpine, now called 
the Italian Ronublic, had elected Napoleon its head. 
The Ligurian Republic allowed him to nominate its 
doge. Piedmont, united to Franoe, formed seven 
new departments (lith September). 

The external policy of Napoleon was not calculated 
to conciliate the jealousies caused by the extension of 
French dominion. The independence of the new re- 
publics was merely nominal The Duchy of Parma 
and the island of Elba were occupied, and an armed 
intervention changed the government of Switzerland. 
By the Treaty of LmnSville the German prinoes dispos- 
sessed by the advance of the French boundary were to 
be indemnified beyond the Rhine. The process of com- 
pensation was not carried out with sufficient prompti- 
tude for Napoleon. By his interference, in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Emperor of Russia, the indem- 
nification was effected by the extinction of the two 
electorates of Cologne and Trfevea, and the seculariza- 
tion of the ecclesiastical estates. Napoleon occupied 
St. Domingo, and sold Louisiana to the United States 
for 60,000,000 francs. 

The discontent excited in England by thk aggres- 
sive policy made it evident that the peaoe could 
not be maintained, and the government refused to 
evacuate Malta. On 16th May, two days before the 
declaration of war, an embargo was laid on all French 
and Dutch vessels in English harbours. Napoleon 
retaliated for this lawless proceeding by seizing as 
hostages all English travellers In Franoe and Hol- 
land, and detaining them as prisoners till the peace, 
and General Mortier took military p o s se s si on of 
Hanover. Russia and Prussia attempted to Inter- 
vene, but on terms unacceptable to Franc* .Spain 
and Portugal had to purchase their neutrality from 
Franoe; but as this purchased neutrality placed the 
former at the dispoeal of France, Engla n d declared 
war with Spain. Naples wss occupied by Franck 
troops, and vast preparations were made orienribly 
for the invasion of England. ■' 

A conspiracy far the overthrow of B o nap a r te end 
the reetoration of the Bourbons was dkoovensd In 
1804, in which the British government was impl i ca t ed. 
The moat distinguished of the oonepiratoce were 
Georges CadondaT, the Chouan chief. Finhegm, and 
Moreen. Cadoodal was executed, Pkbegri rimtro red 
fn prison, Moreen was pardoned, and nwsd 
to tbs United Stats* The Doha d'SagUan, 
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ptotod of oomplkity In this intrigue, was arrested in 
nrafnl t er r itory , la the Grand-duchy of Baden, 
brought to Vincennes, aad executed. 

The legislative bodies were now oompletelv sub- 
servient to Napoleon, and the conspiracy of Cadoudal 
was made a pretext for offering him the empire, in 
order to assure the permanence of the government by 
giving It a hereditary head. The senate addressed 
aim by a deputation, and an being invited to express 
their opinion voted the hereditary empire with four 
dissentient voices, among whom were Sityfes and 
Valney. In the council of state seven members 
supported the republic; in the tribunate there were 
only a few dissentients, among whom was Carnot 
The senatue-connUtum for the regulation of the em- 
pire, drawn up by Napoleon himself, was passed 18th 
May, 1804. The empire was confirmed by a popular 
vote of 8,572,329 against 2569. 

The empire was made hereditary in the male issue 
of Napoleon and his adopted sons, his brothers Joseph 
and Louis following in the order of succession. The 
emperor was to have absolute authority over the im- 
perial family. A civil list of 25,000,000 was assigned 
to the emperor, and 1,000,000 to each prince. A 
new aristocracy, not yet hereditary, was created. 
After the emperor came the grand dignitaries of the 
empire. The grand-elector (Joseph) was to convoke 
the legislative bodies; the arch-chancellor of the 
empire (Cambac6rfes) to superintend the courts of 
justioe; the arch-chancellor of state to preside over 
the diplomacy of the empire; the arch-treasurer 
(Lebrun) over its finances; the constable (Louis 
Bonaparte) over the army; the grand-admiral over 
the j Beet. These formed, in case of a minority, the 
ooundl of regency. Two places were left vacant for 
two brothers of Napoleon m disgrace. A list of grand 
officers, also appointed for life, to the number of forty 
to fifty, followed. It included sixteen marshals of 
the empire (fourteen named), some special military 
and naval appointments, a grand-chamberlain (Tal- 
leyrand), grand-master of the hounds (Berthier), 
grand-equerry (Gaulinoourt), grand-marshal of the 
palace (Duroc), grand-master of ceremonies (De S6- 
gur). The fourteen marshals were — Augereau, Ber- 
nadotte, Berthier, Bessiferes, Brune, Davout, Jour- 
dan, Lannee, Maesdna, Moncey, Mortier, Murat 
Ney, Soult; Kellermann, Lefebvre, Perignon, and 
Seminar were made honorary marshals. The senate, 
besides eighty members elected by itself, was to com- 
prise the six grand dignitaries of the empire, and the 
nrinoee of the blood after eighteen yean of age. A 
high imperial court was constituted to take cogniz- 
ance of crimes against the safety of the state, the 
person of the emperor, and of offenoes committed by 
ministers or great persons of the Btate. On 4th July 
Napoleon distributed at the H6tel dee Invalides the 
grand deoorations of the Legion of Honour, instituted 
two yean before, to the chief personages of the em- 
pire. On the 16th of August he gave the crosses of 
the Legion to the soldiers in the camp of Boulogne, 
where m light of the English fleet the preparations 
wen going on for the invasion of England. The 
Channel, he afterwards observed, is a ditch which will 
be cleared when we have the audacity to try it The j 
pope was invited to the coronation of Napoleon, which 
took place at Notre Darioe on 2d December, 1804. 
The emperor, after receiving the sacred unction from 
the pope, crowned himself, and afterwards the em- 
press. On 26th May, 1805, he was crowned King of 

pftt had in the meantime been organizing another 
eoelition against Frame. A treaty was concluded 
between Engl a nd tad Sweden on 8d Deoambar. The 
Emperor Alexander, who had In the previous veer 
i firo ngl y nmoastrated against the usurpations of the 


French government, and withdrawn from dfahanat U 
relations with it joined the allies on llwi AprfL 
1805. Austria, which had long taken part in the con- 
sultations of the league, formally acceded to it on 
August 9. Austria had delayed to the last her ad- 
hesion to the ooalitian, because on her the brunt of the 
war was oertain to fall. Prussia remained neutral 
Austria opened the campaign with a psgtorful army 
in Italy under the Archduke Charles, and a German 
army under General Mack. A Russian and Swedish 
army was to operate in North Germany, and two Rus- 
sian armies of 60,000 each were to join Mack on the 
Danube. The Austrian army crossed the Inn and 
entered Bavaria, which was in alliance with France, 
on September 9. Mack, who had about 80,000 men, 
without waiting for the Russians traversed Bavaria 
and took up a position on the lller. Napoleon, who 
had resolved to deliver bis principal attack in Ger- 
many, where the Austrians were weakest, turned 
Mack’s right and crossed the Danube in his rear, and 
having cut off his communications shut him up in 
Ulm. Defeated in his attempts to escape the toils, 
particularly by Ney at Elohingen (14th October), 
Mack capitulated with all his forces on 19th Oc- 
tober. On 1 3th November Napoleon entered Vienna, 
where he found himself between two armies. On 
the right that of the Tyrol and Italy, which the 
Archduke Charles had led back in oonsequence of 
Mack’B disaster, followed by Mass^na, on the left 
the Austro-Russian main army with the two em- 
perors (Austria and Russia) in Moravia. He 
moved immediately against the latter, and arrived 
at Brtinn on 20th November^ encountered the 
Austro-Prossian army, which was superior in num- 
ber, at Austerlitz on 2d Deoember, and inflicted on 
it a decisive defeat. An armistice was immediately 
concluded, and the Peace of Presburg, between 
France and Austria, signed on 26th Deoember. Aus- 
tria surrendered Venetia, Istria, and Dalmatia to 
France, the Tyrol to Bavaria, and Suabia to Wtir- 
temberg and Baden. The title of king was assumed 
by the Electors of Bavaria and Wtirtemberg, and of 
grand-duke by the Elector of Baden. Napoleon was 
now able to carry out the plan he had contemplated 
of giving his empire a hereditary nobility. Joseph 
Bonaparte was created King of Naples and Sicily; 
Louis, King of Holland; Eliza, Duchess of Lucca; 
Pauline, Duchess of Guastalla; Talleyrand, Prince of 
Benevento; Bernadotte, of Ponteoorvo; Berthier, of 
Neufch&tel; Murat, Grand-duke of Berg. Other ter- 
ritorial titles were bestowed upon his marshals and 
generals, and domains with hereditary succession set 
apart for their maintenance. While this great suc- 
cess was being achieved. Nelson in the battle of Tra- 
falgar, 21st October, 1805, had almost annihilated 
the French and Spanish fleets. The Confederation 
of the Rhine, a league of German princes, under the 
protection of France, was signed at Paris cm 12th 
July, 1806. On 6th August Francis IL abdicated 
the title of Emperor of Germany, the empire having 
been de facto dissolved. 

Negotiations had been going an for peace with 
Russia; but the dissolution of the German Empire 
determined Alexander to continue the war. Hie for- 
mation of the Confederation of the Rhine was also 
looked upon as an affront by Prusria, and when Na- 
poleon offered to restore Hanover, which he had be- 
stowed on Prussia as the price of peace to England, 
the king aad people were filled with rage, ana war 
was determined on regardless of the hazardous dr- 
oumstanoes in which it was uadnrtalwn. ' War was 
declared on 8th October. Napoleon waa already at 
Bamberg directing his troops which had not left 
many. On the 14th the two armies met e i Jenam ro 
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Napoleon entered Berlin on 27th October. Hare he 
dictated on Slit November the oelebmted decree 
declaring the British Isles in a state of blockade. 
All commerce in English articles was forbidden, all 
Englishmen on the Continent were rendered liable to 
arrest. A Russian army, about 90,000 strong, had 
already entered Prussian Poland. Napoleon arrived 
at Waxsarifem 15th December, but nothing decisive 
occurred tQl the beginning of the year. The battle 
of Eylau, which was claimed as a victory on both 
rides, bat which checked Napoleon’s progress, was 
fought on 8th February, 1807. The surrender of 
Dantrig having relieved a large body of French troops 
engaged in besieging it, a new campaign was began, 
and on 14th June a decisive victory was gained by 
the French at Friedland. Separate armistices were 
immediately entered into with Russia and Prussia, 
and the Peace of Tilsit was concluded 7th-9th July. 
Prussia was compelled to cede nearly the half of her 
territory. The Kingdom of Westphalia was formed 
for Jerome Bonaparte of Hesse Caseel and the Prus- 
sian provinces west of the Elbe; the Grand-duchy of 
Warsaw for the King of Saxony of the Polish pro- 
vinces of Prussia — some minor cessions were made in 
favour of Russia and other powers, and the Prussian 
army was restricted for ten years to 42,000 men. 
Russia recognized the new kingdoms created by Na- 
poleon, and the Ionian Republic, of which Russia had 
guaranteed the independence, was given up to France. 
To secure the connivance of Alexander in his ambi- 
tious designs, and especially his co-operation against 
England, Napoleon gave up Finland to Russia, and 
she was encouraged to hope for the Danubian pro- 
vinces of Turkey. Napoleon’s idea seems to have 
been that the two emperors should divide between 
them the dominion of the civilized world; but he soon 
showed that he could not admit a partner except as 
a dependant. In the meantime the mediation of 
Russia was formally accepted for the negotiation of 
a peace with England, and that of France for a peace 
between Russia and Turkey; failing these, an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance was concluded, and a 
rigorous enforcement of the continental blockade was 
imposed both on Russia and Prussia. 

While these events were going on the internal im- 
provement of France had not been neglected. Paris 
had been adorned with numerous and splendid works 
of architecture, and supplied with water by the Canal 
d’Ouroq; roads had been made in La Vendee, across 
the Simplon, Mount Cenis, Mount Genfevre, &o; the 
port of Cherbourg had been excavated. Canals from 
Nantes to Brest, and from the Rhine to the Rhone, 
opened up important lines of interior navigation, and 
industry and commerce were encouraged. Among 
the glories of the Napoleonic epoch, however, cannot 
be placed that of literature. The hand of despotism 
pr essed too heavily on the nation to permit of freedom 
of thought, and the constant drain of the youth of the 
oountiy by the conscription was a heavy oharge for 
a material p r ogress which was being thus rapidly 
undermined. 

The Peaoe of Tilsit led immediately to war be- 
tween England and Denmark. Assured that the 
latter oould not maintain her neutrality, the former 
insisted upon an alliance by which Denmark should 
be placed under the protection of Great Britain, her 
fleet carried to England for security, and her terri- 
tory guaranteed. These extraordinary demands, which 
aothtng but an extreme exigency could justify, were 
not complied with. Copenhagen was bombarded by 
the English fleet for three days, from 2nd to 5th Sep- 
tember, and the Danish fleet and naval stores carried 
to Rbglaad The war be t ween England and Den- 
mark ©cottoned till 181 A Ruada offered her media- 
tften to England, but declined, on the invitation of the 


English cabinet, to < 

of the Treatyof Tilsit, and re-proclaimed the i 

neutrality. War wss consequently declared, a nd frw 
five years Russia continued in the French alHma. 
and m hostility with England. 

Portugal had generally joined the nrmfsrtmarim 
against France, and Napoleon now determined too* 
copy h, with the intention also of overthrowing the 
government of Spain, which he oould not trait; but 
in the meantime he entered into an with 

Spain for the partition of Portugal Junot entered 
Lisbon. 80th November, 1807, with the advance- 
guard of the French anny. The pope being unwill- 
ing to carry out the continental blockade, and refut- 
ing to recognize Joseph as King of Napka, Rome 
was occupied, 2d February, 1808. The French troope 
had already entered Spain before the end of 1807 ; and 
in March, 1808, Murat with 100,000 men marohcd 
upon Madrid, which was entered on the 28d. By the 
Treatv of Bayonne, signed 5th May, Charles I V. re- 
signed the crown of Spain, which Napoleon gave to 
his brother Joseph. The sovereignty of Naples was 
bestowed upon Murat The Spaniards, whose govern- 
ment had been disposed of without their consent^ 
everywhere rose in insurrection, and the military oc- 
cupation of all the provinces of Spain became a neces- 
sity. The French troops met rrith various reveraea. 
At Baylen, on 22d July, Dupont war compelled to 
capitulate with 18,000 soldiers, A British foro^ 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, landed at Mondego Bay, 
defeated Junot at Vimeira, August 21, and com- 
pelled him to evacuate Portugal by the Convention 
of Cintra on the 80th. The progress of the Spanish 
insurrection brought Napoleon with fresh forces to 
Spain, and after successful engagements at Burgos, 
Espinosa, and Tudela, he entered Madrid on 2d De- 
cember. He immediately decreed the abolition of 
tiie Inquisition, the suppression of two-thirds of the 
convents, the cessation of feudal rights, and the abo- 
lition of internal customs. Catalonia was overrun fay 
St. Cyr, while Boult expelled the English under Sir 
John Moore from Portugal (Corufia, 10th January, 
1809). 

The occupation of Napoleon in Spain gave Austria 
the opportunity she awaited of breaking the Pesos 
of Preaburg. On 27th March, 1809, a declaration of 
grievances suffered since the peace was delivered to 
tiie French government, and on 10th April the Aus- 
trian army crossed the Inn and oooupied Bavaria. 
Napoleon, who had returned from Spain to prepare 
for the encounter, defeated the Austrians at Eckmtthl 
on 2 2d April, and immediately advanced to Vienna. 
The Arch -duke Charles after his defeat also marched 
towards Vienna on the opposite bank of the Danube, 
and took up a position a abort distance to the north 
of the capital. The French seized the island at 
Lobau, and throwing a bridge across the Danube en- 
countered the Austrians in the bloody and indedrive 
battles of Aspern and Seeling. The French were 
forced after great Ices to ret u rn to the Ue of Irian, 
which Napoleon fortified, and awaited the ap p ro a ch 
of Eugene with the army of Italy. On 5th Jolyhe 
debouched with 150,000 men on the left beak, and 
on the 6th defeated the Auetrians In the battle of 



of the Treaty of Pi eeb ur g were confirmed, and fa 
cearionc of ter ri to ry made to France and her allies. 
An English expedition of acme magni tu d e , knew* 
as theWakheren Expedition, which might hare kid 
a po w e r fu l effect in Germany, " “ ^ J “ 
failed of . “ 
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Daoember, and married Marl* Theresa of Austria by 
proxy, 11th March, 1810. The 1 King of Rome ’ was 
born, 20th March, 1811. 

The war continued in Spain throughout all the pro- 
vinces. Saragossa had surrendered after a memor- 
able siege on 20th February, 1809. The mutual 
jealousy of Napoleon’s marshals, bound to the service 
of an ambitious master rather by the tie of self- 
interest than of patriotism, always interfered in his 
absenoe with the unity of their operations; but the 
force wielded by them was too great for the undisci- 

? lined and ill-organized bands of the Spanish junta, 
n Portugal asomewhat better organization prevailed. 
A forced levy was made, and twenty-four regiments 
were taken into British pay. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
landed at Oporto with an English force on 22nd April, 
1809, and, uniting with the Portuguese under Beres- 
ford, compelled Soult to evacuate Portugal. He then 
formed a junction with the Spanish general Cuesta, 
and marched on Madrid. He met the forces of 
Joseph under Victor and Jourdan at Talavera de la 
Reina, 27th-28th June, and defeated them; but 
the advance of Soult, Ney, and Mortier to the pro- 
tection of the capital compelled him to retreat to 
Badajoz. 

In 1810 Napoleon, freed from other wars, had 
concentrated an overwhelming force in the Penin- 
sula, and Wellington defended himself in his famous 
lines of Torres vedras, near Lisbon, into which he 
retired in Ootober, after contesting every position on 
the way. He was followed by Masaena, who, in the 
beginning of March, 1811, was compelled to retire 
by want of provisions. Wellington followed, and 
defeated him at Fuentes de Onoro on 3rd and 5th 
May. On 16th May Soult was defeated by Beres- 
ford at Alhuera. Suchet had in the meantime been 
carrying on a successful war in Catalonia, and earned 
his marshal’s baton by the capture of Tarragona. 
Wellington captured Ciudad Rodrigo on 19th Jan. 
1812, defeated Marmont at Salamanca on 22nd July, 
and entered Madrid on 12th August. While these 
events were going on, war was preparing elsewhere 
on a larger scale. Napoleon, with all his clear-sight- 
edness and strength of mind, had not escaped the 
intoxication of success. After Wagram, Cambac^rfes 
observes, ‘ il avait l’air de marcher au milieu de sa 
gloire The continental system had been insisted on 
with suoh rigour that his brother Louis resigned the 
throne of Holland, 3rd July, 1810, rather than oarry 
out his instructions, and Holland had been united 
to France. The Milan deorees (17th Dec. 1807) de- 
clared every vessel which had touched at an English 
port to have lost its nationality, and ordered all 
English merchandise found on the Continent to be 
burned. The Hanseatic towns — Bremen, Hamburg, 
Mid Lubeok — were added to the empire by decree of 
18th December, 1810. It now became more than 
ever an obieot with Napoleon to shut the ports of 
Rumia, and he insisted upon this in as harsh and 
arbitrary a manner as if Alexander had been hiB 
vassal. So oppressive had the system beoome that 
Napoleon himself had been compelled to issue licenses 
for trade between France and England. From the 
dose of 1810 Russia had partially departed from the 
blockade by admitting oolpnial produce in neutral 
vessels. N apoleon demanded that such vessels should 
be oonflsoated. Russia, he said, must return to the 
position of subordination In which it was plaoed by 
the Treaty of Tilsit The osar on his part had en- 
tered into an alliance with Sweden, of which country 
Bernadotte had been elected orown-prinoe, and se- 
cured peaoe with Turkey; and on 8th April, 1812, 
be demanded the evacuation of Old Prussia, the 
duchy of Warsaw, and Swedish Pomerania, sad a 
relaxation of the continental system. 


In the war now imminent Prussia and Austria 
entered on compulsion into the alliance of France, 
with the obvious intention of deserting her whenever 
she should meet with serious reverses. The alter- 
native with Austria was alliance or disarmament 
and she supported France with a portion of her foroes 
in order that she might be able at the pioper moment 
to turn against her with the whole. 

On the 16th of May Napoleon arrived at Dresden, 
and took np his residence at the royal palaoe, where 
he was waited on by the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Prussia, and other German princes, who 
expressed the utmost devotion to him. Negotiation 
having proved fruitless, he made here his final ar- 
rangements for the campaign. The army he had 
organized for it has been estimated at from 640,000 
to 680,000, including auxiliary forces. The principal 
army of the Russians, 130,000 strong, under Barclay 
de Tolly, was to oover the route to St. Petersburg, 
resting ou the Dwina; another, under Bagration, to 
cover Mosoow on the line of the Dnieper, and threaten 
the flank of the invading army. 

Napoleon crossed the Niemen at Kovno on 24th 
J une, and entered Vilna on the 28th, where he was 
detained seventeen days arranging the commissariat 
of his army. He beat the rear guard of Barclay’s 
army at Ostrovno, 25th July, and occupied Vitebsk 
on the 28th. Smolensk, where Barclay had formed 
a junction with Bagration, was captured on 17th 
August. The army now advanced towards Mosoow; 
and XutuBoff, who had superseded Barclay, gave 
battle at Borodino on 7th September, to defend the 
ancient capital of Russia, when he Was defeated with 
a loss of nearly 30,000 to the victors, and almost 
double that number to the vanquished. After this 
fatal battle the French entered Moscow on the 15th, 
but during the night the city, whioh had been de- 
serted by its inhabitants, was found to be in flames. 
The conflagration lasted five dayB, and destroyed a 
great part of the city. Napoleon now attempted to 
negotiate with Alexander, but without result. It 
was impossible to pursue the Russians further, and 
the capture of their capital had not produced the 
moral effect he anticipated. Nothing remained but 
to retreat. He left Moscow on 19th October with 
80,000 men, leaving 10,000 behind as a garrison. 
At Malo- J aroslavitz, on the 24th, he had a sangui- 
nary conflict with the Russians. On 5th November, 
when the army had reached Dorogubush, intense oold 
set in, and from this point thousands perished on the 
way On 9th November only 40,000 to 50,000 men 
reached Smolensk, and the arrangements whioh Na- 
poleon had made for victualling the army had not 
been oarried out. Three Russian armies threatened 
to cut off the passage of the Berezina, which was 
effected with heavy loss on the 27th. At Smorgoni 
Napoleon quitted the army to return to Paris, leaving 
Murat to oonduct the retreat. The remains of the 
army recrossed the Niemen on 20th December. Ney, 
wbo commanded the rear-guard, was the last to oross 
the Bridge of Kovno. 

The return of Napoleon to Paris was necessitated 
by the impending formation of another European 
coalition. Austria, Russia, and Prussia had succes- 
sively looked on, while each in turn had sacrificed 
itself to the divided oounsels inspired by dread of 
French asoendenoy and of the genius of Napoleon; 
but now, when Russia had set the example of a heroic 
defence, a really European combination was to Be 
formed against the common oppressor. 

A formal declaration of war was made by Prussia 
on 27th March. Napoleon, availing him sel f of the 
wonderful command whioh the French system at con- 
scription gave him of the resources of the country, 
raised anew levy of 200,000 men, and was ready before 
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the allies. He asramed the command of the army 
at Erfurt on 25th April, He had still 850,000 men 
in Germany, and Austria did not yet deem it prudent 
to join the coalition. He defeated the allies at Lfltzen, 
2nd May, forced them to cross the Elbe, and entered 
Dresden on the 8th. On 21st May he again defeated 
them at Bautzen, and reached Breslau on 1st June. 
On the 4th he oonoluded an armistice for six weeks 
at the village of Poisohwitz, near Jauer, in Silesia. 
As his preparations were more forward than those 
of the confederates, and his allies could only be de- 
pended on in the event of success, this step was of 
lathi omen. Little could be hoped for from negoti- 
ation, and it was already certain that he should have 
Austria to reckon among his enemies. A congress 
under the mediation of Austria was opened at Prague 
on 26th July, but it only resulted in the foregone 
conclusion of the accession of that power to the co- 
alition. By the Treaty of Toplitz, signed 9th Sep- 
tember, a formal alliance was entered into between 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia; but on the reopening 
of the campaign, 10th August, they had already ar- 
ranged a joint plan of operations, and appointed 
Prince Schwarzenberg commander-in-chief of their 
combined forces. The allies could now bring from 
500,000 to 600,000 men into the field, while Napoleon 
commanded about 360,000. The whole operations, 
of course, were extended over a vast area, but the 
main army of the allies advanced upon Dresden. 
The battle of Dresden, 26th-27th August, was again 
a victory for Napoleon, but fatal mistakes were 
committed, and disastrous defeats of separate corps 
sustained after it. The surrender of Vandamme in 
particular, with the remains of a corps of 30,000 
men, more than counterbalanced the victory. A 
large portion of the French armies was composed 
of German troops, who were daily deserting to the 
enemy. On October 1st Bavaria seceded. The 
allied armies were gathering near Leipzig. In these 
circumstances Napoleon abandoned Dresden, and 
concentrated his army about Leipzig (15th October). 
He held this city with 190,000 men, while the allies 
with about 830,000 formed a semicircle around him. 
After some preliminary fighting, not disadvantageous 
to the French, on the 16th, the great battle of the 
campaign was here delivered on the 18th and 19th. 
Early on the first day the Saxons and W Urtembergers 
passed over to the allies on the field of battle — a 
species of treachery which no circumstances can jus- 
tify. On the second day the French fought only to 
cover their retreat, which was made more disastrous 
bv the want of bridges over the Elster. This victoiy 
of the allies led to the retreat of the French over the 
Rhine, which was not effected without further oom- 
bats. The fortresses held by them in Germany and 
Poland, which oocupied 100,000 men, were gradually 
reduced. 

Wellington in the meantime had continued his 
successes in the Peninsula. He defeated Jourdan 
on 21st June, 1813, and followed Soult, who suc- 
ceeded him, after a series of successful engagements, 
to Bayonne, which he invested in December. 

The southern territory of France was thus actually 
invaded, when, in 1814, the allies prepared for its 
invasion from the north. Napoleon on his return 
had made vigorous preparations for the invasion, and 
had ordered a freak levy of 800,000 oonscripts. A 
voice, however, had been found even in France sad 
hi the servile oorps 14gislatif to complain of despotism 
and perpetual war. The aUiee crossed the frontier 
la two Indies — the army of Silesia, under Blttcher, 
crossing the Rhine; the grand army, under Prince 
Bohwareanbere, passing through Switzerland. Both 
amiss catena France in January. Napoleon’s de- 
fend ranks among the most skilful of his many cam- 


advanced, aad after a combat sustained in its defence 
by Mannont and Moitier, Paris surrendered on 81st 
March. Napoleon abdicated in favour of his son (8th 
April), but the allies required an unconditional sur- 
render, and assigned Him the sovereignty of the 
of Elba, to which he was conveyed in a British vessel 
(April 20-May 4). Louis XVIIL was now pro- 
claimed King of France, and a constitution having 
been arranged, the Peace of Paris was signed 80th 
May, and the allies immediately evacuated France. 

The successes of Napoleon had disorganised the 
whole of Europe, and a congress had assembled at 
Vienna to adjust the claims of the various powers, 
when it was announced thAt Napoleon had left Elba, 
returned to Paris (20th Marck 1815), and been re- 
instated without resistance in nla former authority. 
Hereupon the allied sovereigns declared him an out- 
law and a disturber of the peace of the world, and 
renewed their alliance against him. 

Napoleon had proposed to remain at peace and 
govern constitutionally, but his part achievements 
afforded no guarantee for the safety of this experi- 
ment, and he was not allowed to make it As it was 
evident the allies would bring a preponderating force 
into the field, his only chance was to anticipate them. 
On 15th June he crossed the Sajnbre with 130,000 
men to attack the English and Prussians, who were 
preparing to invade France on the Belgian frontier 
while the Austrians attacked it on the Rhine. He 
encountered the Prussians under Bliloher at Ligny, 
while Ney held the English in check at Quatre-bras 
(16th June). Bllicher was forced to retreat, and 
Napoleon marched against the English, who had 
taken position at Waterloo. Here, on the 18th, was 
fought the decisive battle which resulted in his final 
overthrow. The allies advanced without opposition 
to Paris. Napoleon again abdicated in favour of his 
son (22d June), but being threatened by Fouoh4, 
who had assumed the direction of the government, 
he surrendered to the British (5th July). He was 
sent by the decree of the allies to St. Helena, where 
he died 5th May, 1821. 

A convention was signed by Davout (July 8), 
by which the French army was to retire behind this 
Loire, and the allies entered Paris. Louis XVIIL 
was again proclaimed, and the allies continued is 
military occupation of France till 1818. By the first 
Treaty of Paris (30th May, 1814) Franoe was reduced 
to her limits of 1792, with the addition of a pert of 
Savoy, and some cantons added to the de]Skrtmenta 
of the Ardennes. Moselle, Bas-Rhin, and Ain. She 
recovered her colonies with the exception of Tobago, 
Sta Lucia, and the Isle of Franoe (Mauritius). By 
the second Treaty of Paris between Franoe and the 
allies she lost Philippeville, Marienburg, the Duchy 
of Bouillon, Saarlouis, Saarbrtick, the two banks of 
the Sarre, the country north of the Lan ter and part 
of the county of Gex; and the Holy Alliance entered 
into between Russia, Austria, and FMsria b ec a me 
for a time a guarantee against future aggraeriona. 

Louis XVIIL at first governed with the support 
of a moderate Liberal party, but the assaflsinatkm cl 
the Duke of Berri, 13th Feb. 1820, threw him Into 
the hands of the reactionary party. The ministry 
of Villble allied itself with the clergy to restore the 
royal authority in its ancient prerogat i ves. Secret 
societies (see Cabbovabi) began to mad In Franc* 
with ramifications in Gennanv and Italy, wbste des- 
potic gover nm ents also prevailed. Several Insnnen 
tions took place, and some of the laadmo mBmU 
capital punishment. TUs ministry also undertook 
an expedition to Spain, to r epress the opposition 
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•ff the L&Mnh at that oou n t ry to Ferdinand vl! 

( 18 »). 

IfQoia rVULl died 16th September, 1824, and wm 
vnooeeded by his brother Charles X., who had always 
been the head of the ultra-royalist party. In 1827 
a joint expedition was undertaken by England, 
Prime, and Russia in favour of the Greets, who had 
thrown off the yobs of Turkey. The elections of 
1827 gave a majority to the Liberals, and a moderate 
government was formed under Martignac. It was 
displaced by the Polignac ministry, a reactionary 
government, in August, 1829. An expedition was 
sort against Algiers under Count Bounnont, which 
o^tured the dty 6th July, 1830, and formed the 
beginning of the French colony of Algiers. On 26th 
July ordinances were published suppressing the li- 
berty of the press, and creating a new system of 
elections. An insurrection in Paris during the three 
days 27th-29th July overthrew the royalty of Charles 
X., and Louis Philippe was proclaimed king, 9th 
August, 1830. 

The appointment of Louis Philippe by the cham- 
ber of deputies was peculiarly acceptable to the bour- 
geoisie or middle classes, and, notwithstanding some 
occasional outbursts of republicanism, the insurrec- 
tion in favour of the infant prince called Henry V., 
and known under the title of Count de Chambord, 
which was headed by his heroic mother, the Duchess 
de Berri, and two abortive attempts to grasp the 
reins of power by Louis Napoleon, the July mon- 
archy, as it was called, lasted eighteen years. It 
was the policy of Louis Philippe to amuse the popu- 
laoe and flatter the national vanity by active foreign 
Intervention. In 1832 an expedition was Bent out to 
drive the Dutch garrison out of the citadel of Ant- 
werp, which Bhould have been given up to Belgium 
by Holland in accordance with the Treaty of London. 
After an obstinate siege the French gained posses- 
sion of the citadel. In the same year France seized 
Ancona to counterbalance the influence of the Aus- 
trians in Italy, and in 1836 the Algerine war was 
successfully terminated by the costly acquisition of 
Algeria, .but by degrees the policy of the citizen 
king, as he was called, was changed; the government 
proved reactionary at home and devoid of energy 
abroad; the material prosperity which had marked 
a great part of the reign was suddenly checked by 
the scarcity of the harvests and the high prices of 

1847. In the middle of that year Guizot, the king’s 
chief minister, declared himself as averse to all or- 
ganic changes in the state while a strong opposition 
was insisting on reform. At last, on the 24th Feb. 

1848, another bloody revolution broke out by whioh 
the Orleans family was exiled. A republic was set up 
without consulting the voice of the country at large. 
The bourgeoisie would have undoubtedly preferred 
the continuation of a constitutional monarchy, but 
for a time sailed with the stream and professed their 
readiness to rive the republican form of government 
a fair trial. In the oouree of a few months, however, 
their representatives in the constituent assembly, 
frightened by socialistic movements, gave marked 
evidence of their strong opposition to it A so-called 
republican constitution was adopted, and on the 10th 
Dec. 1848 Louis Napoleon was eleoted president of 
the French Republic for a term of four years by a 
majority of more than 4,000,000 over General Cavai- 
gnaa 

The president immediately set about gaining 
the favour of the army, in whioh he wee completely 
suooaarful, and when the disMnsions in the legisla- 
tive assembly became apparently dangerous to a 
oontinuanoe of his arbitrary power he dissolved it, 
9d Deo. 1861, and appealed to the people, asking 
their sanction for what he had dona, various HI- 


nminnrtnd sttomptn at armod rnrintinnnirorn topi eased 
by energetic and bloody measures, and the president^ 
who had all the elective machinery of the nation 
completely under control, was confirmed in hia offioe 
for a further term of ten yean by 7,889,216 votes; 
and a new constitution similar to that of the Na- 
poleonic consulate of 1799 was promulgated. At 
length, on the 7th Nov. 1852, a senatns oonsultum 


the same coercive system and with anooess. 

On the 2d December, strengthened by the votes of 
7,824,129 citizens, the empire was proclaimed and 
Louis Napoleon declared emperor under the title of 
Napoleon III. In 1853, Russia having invaded the 
provinces of Moldavia and Walachia under the pre- 
text of securing protection for the adherents of the 
Greek Church against Turkish intolerance, France 
and England, having guaranteed the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, declared war against Russia on 
the 27th April, 1854, and sent a combined fleet to the 
Black Sea. The Anglo-French armies were landed 
in the Crimea, 14th Sept. 1854, and the battles of the 
Alma (20th Sept.), of Inkermann (5th Nov.), and, 
finally, the capture of Sebastopol (8th Sept 1855), 
led to the Treaty of Paris (30th March, 1856), 
which secured in a great measure the objects for 
which the allies had gone to war. The Austrian 
invasion of the Sardinian states, in 1859, brought 
France once more into the field, as an ally of the 
latter. The victories of the Franco-Piedmontese 
armies at Montebello (20th May), Magenta, Mari- 
gnano, and Solferino (4th, 8th, and #4tn June) de- 
prived Austria of Lombardy, which was ceded to 
Piedmont. The French obtained, as a recognition 
of their powerful assistance, the territories of Savoie 
and Nice (10th March, 1860). In 1860 the French 
sent out an expedition to China to act in concert 
with the British, who were determined to enforce 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin, by which provision had been 
made for the permanent residence of their ambassa- 
dors in Pekin. After some severe fighting the allies 
entered that city on the 12th Oct., and the Chinese 
emperor submitted to the terms dictated by the con- 
querors. Another distant expedition undertaken by 
France was leas fortunate in its ultimate results. 
For some years Mexico had been the theatre of 
civil war carried on by the so-called clerical party 
headed latterly by President Miramon, and by the 
liberal party headed by the rival President Juarez. 
A temporary suspension of the payment of indemni- 
ties due to France and England led to the interven- 
tion of the European powers. It was soon evident 
that France had ulterior objects in view; the extra- 
vagant demands of M. de Soligny and the presence 
of Miramon in the French camp rendered negotiation 
impossible, and England and Spain formally with- 
drew from further intervention. In 1862 war was 
declared by France against Juarez, who was driven 
across the frontier. The government of the country 
was handed over to Maximilian, archduke of Aus- 
tria, who assumed the title of Emperor. Supported 
as this prince was by French troops he could not 

S ve tranquillity in his dominions, and Napoleon 
to reoognize the grave position in which he 
jlaoed himself. Tim United States, moreover, 
who had always favoured Juana, brought strong 
diplomatic pr e ss u re to bear on the French emperor, 
and in the autumn of 1866 he began to withdraw 
his troops from Mexioo. On the oonchuiou qf the 
Austro- Prussian war in 1866 Napoleon, alanned ah 


Austro- Prussian war in 1866 Napoleon, alanned ah 
the growing power of Prussia, demanded a reeon* 
■traction of frontier, claiming by way at oompensa r 
tion for his neutrality on that occasion Pnasia& ter- 
ritory on the Saar. This wm peremptorily refused 
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by Prussia. The ill-feeling between that nation and 
Pranoe was farther Increased in 1867, when the King 
of Holland signified his intention to cede Luxem- 
burg to France. The cession was strongly resisted by 
Prussia, and at a conference held in London (7th-lltn 
May) the duchy was neutralized. It was now, how- 
ever, evident that a rupture between Franoe and 
Prussia was imminent, and in 187b, on the Spanish 
crown being offered to Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern, Franoe demanded that the King of Prussia 
should compel him to refuse it. Notwithstanding the 
subsequent renunoiafcion of the crown by the German 
prince, war was declared by France (19th July). (See 
Feanoo-German War.) The disastrous surrender 
of the emperor and his army at Sedan (Sept 2nd) 
was fatal to the second empire. On the following 
day the French republic was proclaimed and the 
government of national defenoe formed. After an 
almost uninterrupted series of victories the Germans 
became masters of the French capital (28th Jan. 
1871). On the 26th February the preliminaries of 
peace were signed, by which Franoe renounced the 
fifth part of Lorraine, including Metz and Thionville, 
and Alsace, less Belfort and agreed to pay a war 
indemnity of five milliards of francs (£200,000,000). 
A definite treaty of peace was Bigned at Frankfort 
on the 10th May, and on the 18th was ratified by 
a French assembly elected for the purpose. Mean- 
while civil war had broken out in Paris, and was 
suppressed with great difficulty. (See Commune of 
Paris.) The assemb y, whose authority ought to 
have expired with the ratification of the peace they 
were expressly called together to pronounce, should 
have now dissolved, bu". this was impossible during 
the war of the Commune, and it was impracticable to 
appeal to the confused voice of the country when the 
pressing need was to restore tranquillity and give tho 
nation time to think over the situation. Therefore 
the pacts de Bordeaux, the tacit understanding on 
which the assembly had been authorized to act, was 
ignored, and the deputios, who had elected Thiers, a 
former minister of Louis Philippe, president of the 
republic, continued to sit at Versailles. The Thiers 
administration, which lasted until the 24th May, 1873, 
set vigorously about wiping off the war debt, and thus 
freeing Frenohsoil from the invaders, which was even- 
tually accomplished in the first half of the following 
September. Although throughout the whole period 
the nation had been singularly tranquil and pros- 
perous, and was fast attaining her former place among 
the great powers, the conservative faction in the 
assembly, professing to be alarmed at the spread of 
radicalism and socialism, offered on various occasions 
violent opposition to the government, and at last 
effected its fall, Thiers being succeeded by Marshal 
MaoMahon. Under his and the preceding regime 
Intrigues of more or less importance were carried on 
in the interest of one or other of the competitors for 
the crown, the most nearly encoeesful being that of 
the adherents of the Comte deChambord,or, aa he waa 
called by the legitimists, Henry V. This prince, how- 
ever, destroyed all his chances of success by his ex- 
travagant pretensions to all the prerogatives enjoyed 
by his ancestors, the Bourbons. The consequence of 
this failure waa the prolongation of MacMahon’a 
powers as president for seven years by a vote in tbe 


for several years without any settled form of govern- 
ment, at last, in 1876, had a republican constitution 
drawn up for it by the national assembly elected in 
1871. Ita principal provisions have already been 
given above. MaoMahon held the poet of president 
far nearly six yeara, but, finding his position too un- 
pleasant to retain, he resigned, Jan. 80,1879. Jules 
Grtfvy waa elected aa his suooeaaor, and be In turn 


was auooeeded by Sadi- Carnot in 1887 . In Junew 
1894, President Carnot was aaaauinated by an aaar- 
ohiat while passing through the streets of Lyons. 
Casimir-Perier was ohoeen to the vaoant offioe, but 
in January, 1896, he resigned, and waa auooeeded by 
Felix Faure. During M. Faure’s tenure of offioe, 
which ended with his death In 1899, an alltanoe waa 
concluded with Russia. He was auooeeded by Emile 
Loubet. In 1881 France invaded Tunis and estab- 
lished a protectorate there. In 1888-84 possession 
waa taken of Tonquin and a protectorate established 
over Anam, proceedings whioh led to hoetilitiee with 
China. The Kingdom of Dahomey was, in 1898, pro- 
claimed a French Protectorate, and in the following 
Year the dethroned king's disaffection was suppressed 
by a military expedition. Franoe had long claimed a 
protectorate over Madagascar, but disputes with the 
Malagasy government ultimately led to war, and In 
1895 to the total defeat and submission of the Hovae. 
During the last decade of the nineteenth oentury she 
largely increased her possessions in north and western 
Africa. An attem pt to occupy Fashodaand the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal valley in 1 898 neariy led to war with Britain, 
but by a convention concluded early in 1899 she 
resigned her claims to the disputed territory and to 
Darfur and Kordofan. From 1897 till 1899 Franoe 
was profoundly agitated by the demonstrations and 
developments which took place in connection with the 
attempt to secure a revision of the trial of a Captain 
Dreyfus, who had been banished in 1894 for alleged 
treason. Revelations damaging to the heada of tbe 
army were made, and at times revolution aeemed 
imminent. See Drkyfub in Supf. 

The following table, showing the dates at whioh 
the great fiefs and various foreign territories were 
united to the crown, will give an idea of the growth 
of the French Kingdom. In referring to thla table 
it must be remembered that many of the fiefs were 
not united direotly to the crown, but to some other 
fief, and that these are therefore in moat caaea not 
mentioned; and also that many, after being united 
to the crown, were afterwards detached, In which oases 
only the final annexation is given. 

Table giving the Dates of the Union of the Great Fiefe and 
various Foreign Possessions to the French Orown. 


County of Paris 

County of Carcassonne 
County of BSzlera — 

County of Nlmes 

County of Toulouse . . 

County of Lyon 

Barony of Cbam-l 

pagne f 

County of Brie 


Philip IIL . 
Philip IV... 


Charles V 

Charles VIL „ 


Dauphin* de VI- \ 

ennols / 

Ouienne. 

Poitou 

Berry 

Normandy 

Boulonnais 



Burgundy 

Pardiao 

Anjou. 

Mains. 

Provence 

Orldannaia 

Valois 

Angonldme 

AleueoB 

La Perch# 
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French Language . — At the time of the conquest of 
Ganl by Julius Caesar, the principal dialects spoken 
fc>y the inhabitants were the Celto-Teutonic of the 
lielgae, the Celto-Iberio of the Aquitani, and the 
Celtic proper used in the centre of the country. The 
Roman language overwhelmed all these idioms. It 
would appear that in the fourth or fifth century, the 
whole of Gaul, from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, with 
the exoeption of Brittany, had adopted the language 
of the conqueror — not the sermo urban us oi the olaasic 
writers, but that form of Latin which, of course 
with dialectical variations, had become common to 
all the subjugated provinces of Central Europe — 
the lingua Romana rustica. On the overthrow of 
the Western Empire this language was modified by 
the mixture of words and expressions originally 
Frankish, Burgundian, Ostrogothic or Visigothic. 
This Theotiscan or Tudescan element was naturally 
more prominent north of the Loire. Probably the 
most ancient monument of this dialect is the oath of 
Louis the German to Charles the Bald, who, in his 
part, swore in German, in Straaburg, February, 842. 
For comparison's sake we subjoin the translation in 
modem French: — 


Pour 1' amour da Dieu et 
pour la pauple ohr6tien et 
ncrtre common saint da oe jour 
an avant fdortnavant), en tant 
qua Dieu me donnera da navolr 
at da pouvoir, ja aoutiendral 
men frbre Charles qui voilA, 
at par aide at en toute ohoee 
ainsi qu'on doit, par devoir, 
preserver sou ftfere, pourvu 
qu’il an fossa le mfirne poor 
moi, at na prandial Jamals 
aveo Loth sire anonn aooom- 
moderaent qul , par ma volon t6, 
aoit au prejudice da men frbra 
I Charles id present. 

Thk mixed idiom, known under the name Franoo- 
Romana, early branched off into two characteristi- 
cally different forms: the Longue doc, or the Pro - 
venial of the south; and the Longue cfotZ, or Roman 
WaUom of the north. These language* owe their 
names to their respective terms for expressing yes 
(French, ou£). The Langue d’oc, more sonorous, 
more harmonious, and more poetic than the sister 


Pro Deo amur at pro Chris- 
tian poblo et notro oommun 
salvament, d'iat di In avant 
In quant Deua savir at potir 
me dunat, si aalvarai io cist 
maon fradre Karlo, at in ad- 
Judha at In oadhuna oosa, si 
com om, par dralt, aon fradre 
salver diet in o quid il mi ai- 
tceal foseti at ab Ludhar nul 
plaid numquam prandial qui, 
maon rol, oiat maon fradre 
Kuta in damno aik 


tongue, rapidly developed itself. It became the 
oourt language of the kings of Aries, who ruled 
over provinces more Romanised and less harassed by 
barbarian invasions than the territory of the dukes 
of Normandy, where the Langue d’oil had its home. 
This was the age of the Troubadourt of the south, 
who sang of love in melodious strains, and dwelt 
on the charms of a southern dime and a fruitful 
soil ; of the Trouvbres of the north, who invented a 
chivalrous mythology of their own, and ascribed to 
the heroes of Greece and Rome, and the oourtiers of 
King Arthur and Charlemagne, the sentiments of their 
own times. The complete development of poetry in 
Provence was checked by the persecution of the 
Albigenses, the language of the Troubadours was 
proscribed, and along with the political rule of the 
north, a sub-dialect of Picardy, spoken in the lie 
de France, extended towards the south. The real 
French language began to be developed about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Its sway was 
increased in that century by the extension of the 
crown lands; in the fourteenth by the growing au- 
thority of the house of Capet, the organization of the 
royal courts of justice and the parliament of Paris; 
in the fifteenth by the establishment of a military 
and fiscal system, but above all, by the invention of 
printing; and in the sixteenth the formal ordonnances 
of Francis I. forbade the use of any other lan- 
guage than French in the courts, and in public and 
private documents. The Acad&nie Fran^aise estab- 
lished by Richelieu in 1635 for the regulation of the 
national language, the influence of the court, the 
labours of the Port Royalists and the writers of the 
memorable era of Louis XIV. purified, augmented, 
and diffused it more and more. It was first used as 
a diplomatic language at the conferences of Nime- 
guen, in 1678. Owing to its admirable clearness and 
precision, and its wealth of happy colloquial phrases, 
together with the fame of its great writers, and the 
important part France has continued to play on the 
stage of Europe, this language has now generally 
become the first a man of the world learns to speak 
after he has mastered his mother tongue. 

Literature . — The earliest monuments of French 
literature are the productions of the Troubadours, 
who flourished during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. Their poems consist for the most part of 
short lyrical effusions of an amatory cast. Thibaut, 
the king of Navarre, sang in the service of his lady- 
love as a Troubadour. But we cannot help looking 
at the poetry of this epoch as a display of ingenuity 
and wit, rather than as the expression of passion and 
deep feeling. On the other hand, the Trouvfcres, 
who flourished at a somewhat later period, treated in 
their narrative poems (the chansons de geste) at na- 
tional subjects, and celebrated the deeds of renowned 
kings and knights. These romances or ohansons de 
geste are numerous, and have been divided into three 
cycles. The first narrated the deeds of the great 
Frankish emperor Charlemagne, his descendants and 
vassals; one of the oldest ana best of this category of 
romances being the Chanson de Roland. The Anno* 
rican or Arthurian cycle consists of the poetical 
forms of the legends connected with ancient Britain 
and the achievements of the Norman warriors; the 
Roman de Brut, or that of king Arthur; and the 
Roman de Rou, or that of the dukee of Normandy, 
are the double foundation on which all the poems of 
this series reek The third or Alexandrine cycle 
consists of poems in which the reoollectiona of Greece 
and Rome are strangely enough mixed up with chiv- 
alric notions and legends of fairyland. La Guana 
de Troie, by Benoit de St More; the Alexandre bv 
Lambert li Con and Alexandre of Paria; the Me- 
dtfe, and the Ulysee by Raymond da Bosquet, are 
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fair examples of this class. Almost contemporaneous 
with the chansons de geste, and related to them as 
comedy or faroe is to tragedy, sprang up the fabli- 
aux, short, humorous, satirical, poetic tales, a 
species of literature which obtained its highest per- 
fection and greatest popularity in France. One of 
the most celebrated of fabliaux writers is Rutebeuf, 
a contemporary of St Louis. Bat by far the most 
notable production of this nature is the Roman de 
Renard, the composition of different hands and even 
of different ages. This satiric epopee throws an air 
of ridicule over all classes and institutions of the 
time, king and priest, knight and judge, oourt and 
cloister, tourney and pilgrimage. The spirit of the 
poem is the negation of that of chivalry, the vital 
principle of the middle ages. Theprogress of prose 
was slower than that of poetry. The earliest speci- 
mens are furnished by the monkish chroniclers, the 
most noteworthy being the Chroniques de France 
selon qu’elles sont conserves h St Ddnis. It was, 
however, the genius of a layman that made history 
the rival of poetry, and the Histoire de la Conqudte 
de Constantinople (1802), by Villahardouin, an eye- 
witness, may be regarded as the first example of 
genuine French historical literature. This was fol- 
lowed by the M&noires, in which Joinville (1223- 
1317) tells with winning naivete the heroic deeds 
and private virtues of the good king Louis IX. ; by 
the Chroniques de Froissart (1337-1410), which pre- 
sent the most animated pictures of society and man- 
ners of that period of war and gallant enterprise. 
By the Mdmoires of Philippe de Comm in es (1445- 
1509) we are introduced to Louis XI. and his con- 
temporaries, and we have striking evidence that the 
ohivalrouB poetic spirit of the middle ages had now 
fairly given way to shameless trickery and deep 
cunning. The race of the Trouvfcres may be said to 
have ended with Charles, duke of Orleans (1391- 
1465), whose graceful gallantry finds a strong contrast 
in the easy, unblushing impudence of Villon (1431— 
1500). The revival of classic learning and the refor- 
mation of religion exercised a powerful influence on 
the French literature of the sixteenth century. Its 
principal characteristics being freedom of thought 
and variety of style, writers cannot be judged by 
a single standard. In originality Rabelais (1483- 
1553) and Montaigne (1533-92) hold the first rank. 
The former was a profound scholar, physician, and 
philosopher, yet contented himself with the renown 
of a profane humourist. His Vie de Gargantua et 
de Pantagruel is filled with strange tales, wild no- 
tions, and gross buffooneries, good sense, sound phi- 
losophy, and keen reasoning. As learned, as witty, 
and as sceptical as Rabelais, but wanting his coarse- 
ness, Montaigne lived a quiet, easy life, while France 
was being torn by civil war; writing his charming 
Essais, ridiculing the bigotry of the Catholic and the 
Protestant, the enthusiasm of the soldier, the trick- 
ery and pedantry of the judge; inclined to laugh 
at human imperfections rather as weaknesses than 
to storm at them as vices. These essays are a series 
of free and famfliar disquisitions on every subject, 
and are one of the standards of French literature. 
Meanwhile the Reformation had been vindicated by 
Calvin (1509-64) in his Institution de la Religion 
chrdtienne, a masterly production, which afforded 
convincing evidence that French prose had now ac- 
quired strength and gravity to become a fit vehicle 
of religious eloquence. Later in the century the 
admirable pamphlet tire Satire M6nipp4e, and the 
speeches of Chancellor L’Hdpital, proved it to be 
flexible enough for political purposes. Amyot (1518- 
98) had invertbd it with new graoes by happily 
Mending French and Grecian b eaut i es in his trans- 
lation of Plutarch's lives; its capacity for lighter 


themes had been prev iou sly demonstrated by tire 
Heptam^on of Queen Margaret of Navarre (1492- 
1J549). In poetry this period was leee 111001 refill. 
Clement Marot (1495-1544) had indeed 
grace, eleganoe, and wit in hie epistles, epigrams, and 
elegies; Ronsard (1524-85) attempted to invert 
French verse with that dignity variety whioh he 
admired in the Greek metres, but his violent intro- 
duction of foreign forms and elements into the ver- 
nacular obtained scant suooess. The CUopatre of 
Jodelle (1532-78) may be considered as the first 
drama of importance placed on the French stage. 
In the beginning of the next century the simplicity 
and ease of the verse of Regnier (1673-1613), and 
the correct and pure but somewhat cold and formal 
style of Malherbe (1566-1028), paved the way for 
the masters of the succeeding generation. B.\lz&o 
(1584-1684) devoted his attention to the improve- 
ment of prose, his epistles especially being valuable 
at the time as models of harmonious rhetorio. Such 
were also the letters of his friend Volture (1598- 
1648), affected and frivolous as they often are. Both 
were great favourites at the HAtel de Rambouillet, 
the head-quarters of French euphuism and of the 
PnScieuses. Out of another of these social reunions, 
which were more of the nature of literary dubs, 
Richelieu founded the French Academy (1635); but 
it was outside all such coteries that France was to find 
the great poet who was to usher in the glories of bar 
Augustan age. Pierre Corneille (1606-84), with his Cid, 

to a degree of grandeur which it *Laa not surpassed 
Pascal (1628-62) blends all the caustic irony of a 
satirist with the rapt inspiration of a saint in his 
Lettres k un Provincial, the latter element alone 
being present in his fragmentary PenB&s. Descartes 
(1596-1650) showed in his Discours sur la Mdthode 
that the language was now equal to the highest phi- 
losophical subjects. Among the historical works of 
this period may be mentioned the Mdmoirea of Bran- 
tome (1527-1614) and of the Cardinal de Retz (1604- 
79), and the Economies Royalesof Sully (1600-1641). 
We have now reached the golden age of French litera- 
ture, the Sibcle de Louis XIV. Foremost among ths 
poets stand Boileau Despr4aux (1636-1711), the au- 
thor of the nine famous satires, of the Art Podtlque, 
and of the Lutrin; La Fontaine (1621-96), the 
prince of fabulists, from whom we have a series of 
rather indelicate Contes, and the moat charming col- 
lection of Fables. The drama was represented by 
Racine (1639-99), whose tragedies are the crown- 
ing glory of the French stage; and by Molifere 
(1639-93), the best comic dramatist the world 
has ever seen. Under the absolute sway of the 
Grand Monarque philosophy became orthodox under 
the guidance of Malebranche (1031-1716), Bossuet 
(1627-1704), and Fdnelon (1066-1716). By the 
two last-mentioned writers, ana by Bourdaloue (1 682 - 
1704), Massillon (1608-1742). and the Protestant 
divines Claude (1018-97) and Ssurtn (1077-1780), 
sacred eloquence was carried to a high St at e of per- 
fection. The more important didactic prose writings 
of the age are the cynical Maxim es of La Rq hs- 
foucauld (1618-80), the Caractferee of La Bnrtfcre 
(1639-99), and the Lettres and Discours of St Evre- 
mond (1618-1708). In the inimitable letters of 
Madame de Slvignl (1027-96) to her daughter and 
friends we have a lively and oomplete picture of the 
age, the writers of which bad generally conformed 
to the manners, taste, and religion proftreed by the 
court Before we fairly reach the ph i losophic era 
we meet with the n a me s of la Sage (1668-1747), to 
whom we are indebted for the dk^d'errers hi novel- 
writing Gfi Bias and the DiaUe Bofteux; St Bmem 
(1676-1766), the writer of the M4bo fare whioh trees 
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■ad c omp le te la historical language whet Htevign^ 
ftana la her may, goesipixig style; Vauvenaiguee 
(1716-47), the author of Marlines much healthier in 
tone thaa thoee of La Rochefoucauld; the poet Louie 
K a rin e (1682-1763), eon of the great dramatist, au- 
thor of a poem now little read, La Religion; and the 
versatile and superfioial Fontenelle (1657-1757), 
dramatist, metaphysician, historian, and man of 
ecienoe. Hie seventeenth century may be said to be 
fully represented by one man, Francois Marie Arouet 
de Voltaire (1694-1778). He claims notice as an 
epic, lyrical, and oomic poet, as a tragic and oomio 
dramatist, as a historian, novelist, and philosopher. 
It cannot be said that he excelled in the highest 
walks of literature; France could no more boast of a 
great epic poem after the Henriade was written than 
She oould before it; his tragedies are cold and formal, 
abounding in philosophical disquisitions; his histories 
are brilliant, but inaccurate. But his fund of common 
sense, his keen wit, his persistency, and his apprecia- 
tion of the tendency of the age, made him be looked 
upon as chief of the republic of letters for more than 
hrif a century. The corrupt practices of priests and 
rulers drove him into conflict with ecclesiasticism and 
monarchy; yet, compared with some of his disciples, 
he might be considered a Christian and conservative. 
His more important works are: Zaire, M6rope, Al- 
rire, and Tancrfcde (tragedy); Henriade (epic); Dic- 
tionnaire Philosophique; Charles XII., Sifecle de 
Louis XIV. (histories); Candide (novel), &c. Next 
to him in Immediate influence on the age stands 
Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), whose fiery elo- 
quence has never been surpassed. His Discours 
oontre les Sciences et lea Arts was a declaration of 
war against civilization; his Origine de l’lndgalit^ 
parmi les Homines, a violent attack on the existing 
social order; and his Contrat social proclaimed the 
principles of popular sovereignty and universal suf- 
frage. In his Emile he draws a visionary plan of 
education; his Nouvelle Heloise is a novel in which 
love and paradox are Btrangely blended together; 
while his Confessions excite a mingled feeling of 
sympathy and disgust. These two great men had 
each their school ol disciples, who were the foromost 
actors in the revolution. Button (1707-88) occupied 
a less agitated sphere, devoting his powerful intellect 
to the study of nature; hia great Hiatoire Naturelle 
is a monument which time can scarcely injure. 
Montesquieu (1689-1755), a writer of unusual scope 
of mind, combining a masculine vigour with great 
brilliancy of style, commenced his career with his 
Lettres Persanes, a satire on French manners, govern- 
ment, and even religion. Then followed his Con- 
siderations snr la Grandeur et la Decadence des Do- 
mains. a master-piece of historical style; and finally 
the Esprit des Lois, a profound disquisition upon 
general legislation. Diderot (1713-83), a passionate 
and incorrect writer, and D’Alembert (1717-83), a 
great geometrician, founded the Encyclopedic, a vast 
review of human knowledge, often hostile to social 
order and always to religion. Among the extreme 
innovators of the time the most notable are Helve- 
tica, D’Holbach, La Mettrie, and Raynal; Condillac, 
Condoroet, and Mably kept most on the side of 
moderation. Among the writers of fiction Bernardin 
de St. Pierre (1737-1814), author of Paul et Vir- 
ginia, and Prdvost (1697-1763), author of Mhnon 
Lescaut, are particularly worthy of mention; while 


the most promising of all, fell beneath the guOlotlzie 
just after completing his Jeune Captive. Neither 
the revolution nor the first empire was favourable to 
literature. Some tragedies by Joseph Chdnier (1784 
1811), founded on the classic models, a few light come- 
dies and novels of little note, are the only represen- 
tatives of literaiy activity, until we come upon the 
names of Chateaubriand (1768-1848) and Madame 
de Stael (1766-1817). The former, in his Gdnie du 
Christian! sine and his Martyrs, and the latter in her 
Allemagne, Delphine and Corinne, combated the 
sceptical spirit ot the age of Voltaire; and ita polit- 
ical creed was attacked, not very successfully, how- 
ever, by Joseph de Maistre (1754-1821) and De 
Bonald (1753-1840). A more moderate politician 
and more philosophical writer on sociology and re- 
ligion is found in Benjamin Constant (1767-1880). 
Later on in the nineteenth centuiy the influence of 
Goethe, Schiller, ShakBpeare, Scott, and Byron began 
to be felt. The Greek dramatists were no longer 
considered the only nor even the best models; the 
arbitrary classical rules, the strict observance of the 
three unities, which cramped the genius of Corneille 
and Racine, and which latterly reduced the French 
drama to a state of insipid conventionalism, were 
boldly set aside. The middle ages and the present 
time demanded the warmest sympathy and the most 
earnest study. Such was part of the creed of many 
of the most gifted of the younger men of letters in 
France, and a new school, called the romantic, sprung 
up, headed by Victor Hugo (1802-85), who promul- 
gated the new theories in the preface to his drama 
of Cromwell, and carried them into practice in num- 
erous poems (Odes et Ballades, Ommtalea, Feuilles 
d’ Automne, Chants du Crdpuscle, &c.), dramas (Crom- 
well, Marion Delorme, Ruy Bias, Lucrfeco Borgia, Le 
Roi s’ amuse, &c.), and novels (Notre Dame de Paris, 
Les Mis^rables, Les Travailleurs de la Mer, &c.) The 
most notable of his associates were Alfred de Vigny 
(1 779-1863), calm, elegant, and somewhat too refined, 
author of a volume of Poemes antiques et moderneB, 
of a translation of Othello, and of a novel, Cinq Man, 
by which he is best known to English readers; the 
capricious Alfred de Musset (1810-1857), at onoe 
the Ariel and Caliban of modern French literature, 
equally at home in the domains of poetry, drama, ana 
romance, and whose favourite hero is a French copy 
of Byron's Corsair, Lara, or Don Juan; Sainte-Beuve 
(1804-18691, who published several volumes of poetiy 
(Consolations, Penates d’Aoflt, Ac.), but now chiefly 
famous for his Causeries du Lundi and other works 
of a literary-historical nature, in which he has proved 
himself to the satisfaction of numerous authorities 
the best literary critic France has ever possessed, 
and Alexandre Dumas the elder, who opened his 
career with a historical drama, Henry IIL, which 
was quickly followed by Charles VTI., Antony, 
Teresa, Ac., but who is best known to the most of 
English readers by his novels, Monte Cristo, Les Trois 
Mousqu^taires, Vingt Ana Aprfes, Ac. A reactionary 
movement was attempted, led by Ponsard (1814-67) 
and Emile Augier (1820-89). Casimir Delavigne 
(1798-1843) has attempted to combine the classic 
and romantic schools; and Lamartine (1790-1869) 
is more than half a romanticist by sentiment and 
style. B Granger (1780-1857), the greatest of French 
song-writers, may be considered as belonging to 
neither of the two schools, though he was ranged 


Seville and the Mariage de Figaro of Beaumarchais 
(1782-99), and the tragedies of Duds and Crdbillon. 
The age was not poetical; poetry had degenerated 
Into imitations of foreign descriptive poets, such as 
Thomson. The most successful writer of this stamp 
was Delille (1788-1811). Andrd Chdnier (1762-94), 


light, sparkling comedies and vaudevilles, by the in- 
defatigable librettist Eugfene Scribe, can scarcely be 
claimed by any of the rival parties. After the neat 
of the higgle was over, which was chiefly carried 
on in the region of the drama, the novels of Georges 
Sand (Madame Dudevant, 1804-76) began to ettzari 
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•Mention. Her Indiana, Ldia, J aoques, Andr4» Con- 
suelo, La Petite Fadette, La Mare au Diable, Ac^ 
have gained her the reputation of possessing the 
fineet style of any writer of the age. Balzao (1799- 
1860), by several critics considered the greatest of 
French novelists, lays bare the vices of modem 
society in his Eugenie Grandet, Le Pare Goriot, 
Scenes de la Vie Privde, Ac. Low life in Paris 
was vividly depicted by Eugdne Sue (1804-67) in 
the Mystferes de Paris, Martin l’Enfant trouvd, Ac. 
The charming and pure tales of Picoiola, by Saintine 
<1798-1865), and Colombo, by Prosper Mdrimde 
<1808-70), are especially worthy of notioe. Equally 
healthy in tone are the novels of Emile Souvestre 
(1806-64), and the admirable stories of the two 
novelists, conjoined in work as in name, — Erkmann- 
Chatrian (1822-99; 1826-90). A new school, styled 
the realistio, has had among its representatives the 
younger Dumas (1824-95), novelist and dramatist; 
Victorien Sardou (b. 1831), dramatist; Octave 
Feuillet (1812-90), Ernest Feydeau (1821-73); Henri 
Murger (1822-61), Gustave Flaubert (1821-80), and 
Edmond About (1828-85). Some of the most delicate 
of social problems are treated in them with candour, 
if with little delicacy. Still more recently a group 
of writero has arisen who have striven to outdo the 
moBt realistio of their predecessors in depioting scenes 
of low life. The chiefs of this Bchool are Emile 
Zola (bom 1840), Alphonse Daudet (1840-97), Emile 
Gaboriau (1835-73), Adolphe Belot (1829-90), Victor 
Cherbuliez (1829-99), Paul Bourget (b. 1852), the 
brothers Edmond and Jules de Goncourt (1822-96; 
1830-70), Guy de Maupassant (1850-93), Ac. Among 
reoent poets we may mention ThtSophile Gautier 
<1811-72), also known as a novelist; Leconte de Lisle 
(1818-94); Charles Baudelaire (1821 -67); Sully- 
Prudhomme (bom 1839); FrangoiB Copp4e (born 
1842); Paul Verlaine (1844-96); Anatole France 
(b. 1844), also a well-known critic; Paul D^roul^de 
<b. 1846); and J. Richepin (b. 1 849). Other novelists 
not mentioned above are the following: Jules Sandeau 
(1811-83); Theuriet (b. 1833); Jules Claretie (1840), 
also known as critic and poet; G. Ohnet (b. 1848); 
Gyp, the nom de guerre of Countess de Martel de 
Janville (b. 1850); Louis M. J. Viaud, better known 
as Pierre Loti (b. 1850); and Marcel Pr6vost (b. 
1862). If the preceding century was the philosophic 
age par excellence, the nineteenth may be said to be 
the historical. The following are the chief writers in 
other departments and their principal workB. Louis 
Blanc (1818-82), HiBtoire de Dix Ans, Histoire de la 
Revolution Frangaise; Guizot(1787-1874), Memoires 
relatifs k 1* Histoire de France, HiBtoire de la Revolu- 
tion d’Angleterre; Michaud (1767-1839), Histoire 
des Oroisades; Michelet (1791-1874), Histoire de 
France; Mignet (1796-1884), Histoire de la Revolu- 
tion Frangaise; Sismondi (1773-1842), R£publiques 
Italiennes du Moyen Age; Am6d6e Thierry (1787— 
1873), HiBtoire des Gaulois; Augustin Thierry (1795— 
1856), Conqudte de l’Angleterre par les Normands, 
Le Tiers Etat; Thiers (1797-1877), Histoire de la 
Revolution Frangaise, Histoire du Consulat et de 
l’Empire. Literary historians: J. J. Ampfere (1800— 
64), Histoire littdraire de France avant le XII 
Sifecle, Literature Frangaise au Moyen Age; Littrd 
(1801-31), Histoire de la Langue Frangaise, Comte 
et la Philosophic positive; Sainte Beuve (1804-69), 
Oauseries du Lundi, Portraits Contemporains; Taine 
(1828-93), Histoire de la Literature Anglaise, Les 
Phflosophes Frangais du XIX Sifeole; Vinet (1797- 
1847), Blaise Pascal, Moralistes des XVI et XVII 
Sifecles. Philosophy is represented by Auguste Comte 
(1798-1857), Cours de Philosophic positive; Victor 
Cousin (1792-1867), LeVrai,le Beau, etle Bien, HiB- 
toire de la Philosophic; Jouffroy (1796-1842), Cours 
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de Droit Natural, Court d’Esthltkme; Lamenna is 
(1782-1854), Esqulsse d’une Philotopblt; Moatalem- 
bert (1810-70), Du Vandalisme et du Cathnlinfsiaa 
dans l'Art; Quinet (1803-75) Le G4nl« des Re- 
ligions, Le Ohristianisme et la Revolution; Rdmusa t 
(1797-1875), Essais de Philosophic, Philosophie Re- 
ligieuse; Renan (1823-92), Histoire des Languas 
Seraltiaues, Vie de J&us. Among the writers on 
political economy and sociology are Bastiat (1801- 
50), Chevalier (1806-79), Prdvost Paradol (1829-70), 
Tocqueville (1805-59), Jules Simon (1814-96), Ac. 
We can simply mention the names of the principal 
scientific writers Etienne Geoff roy St Hilaire and 
his son Isidore, Cuvier, Jussieu, in natural sdenoe; 
Gay JLussac, Biohat, Magendie, in chemistry and 
medicine; and Lagrange, Laplaoe, and Arago in 
mathematics. Writers of travels, Ac., are: Burnnuf, 
Champollion, Father Hue, and others. Of essayists 
and literary and art critics Alphonse Karr, Emile 
Girardin, J ules Janin, Fetis, Villemessant, ThdophUe 
Gautier, and J. Lemaltre are among the best known. 

French Architecture — The earliest specimens of 
architecture in France belong to the Gallo-Romnnio 
period. The Maison Carree, a Corinthian temple in 
Nlmes, is one of the best preserved and most Interest- 
ing structures of that age. It is evident from what 
is still preserved of the ecclesiastical and other build* 
ings that the forms of Greek art adopted by the 
Romans were closely imitated; and even up till the 
eleventh century the construction of all edifices of 
importance was intrusted to Italian architects trained 
in the classic schools. Then the Gothio style arose, 
and carried all before it. The architectural art was 
cultivated by the ecclesiastics, and many buildings 
of extraordinary merit owe their origin to some 
monks, so piously humble that they have left no 
trace of their names. Some names have, however, 
come down to us. Fulbert, of Chartres, planned the 
cathedral of that town, and directed for a time the 
construction (1020); the abbey church of St. D4nis 
was built from the plans of the minister Sugar. The 
cathedral of Amiens was commenced in 1220 by 
Robert de Luzarche, and continued by Thomas and 
Renaud de Cormont. About the midale of the thir- 
teenth century there were throe architects of great 
fame in France, — Jean de Chelles, who built the 


lateral portico in the south side of the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, at Paris; Pierre de Montereau, who 
planned the old Holy Chapel of Vincennes; and 
Eudes de Montreuil, to whom Paris was indebted 
for several imposing churches now destroyed. Covey 
and La Bergier rebuilt the ancient cathedral at 
Reims, which had been destroyed by a fire. Jean 
Ravy, sculptor and architect, employed bis donble 
talent to complete the cathedral of Notre-Dame 
(1 35 1 ). The Gothic style began to lose ground about 
the end of the fifteenth century; and under the influ- 
ence of the southern artists introduced into France 
by Francis I. Italian architecture obtained firm 
footing. The most celebrated French architects of 
that period were Lescot, Delorme, and Jean Bullant. 
Under the regency of Marie de Medide flourished 
Desbrosses, who planned the Luxembourg Palace. 
The age of Louis XIV. was favourable to this fet, 
and we meet with notable name* — Perrault, Bruant 
and Mansard, who built the HAtel des Invalids*. 
The Palace of Versailles is the work of Mansard 
alone. The principal architects of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are— Gabriel, who designed the square known 
as the Place de la Concorde; Oppenor, who de- 
signed the greater part of the Palais ReQral; G, de 
Boffrand, De Wailly, Lemalre D'Ivnr, Soufflot, the 
architect of the Panthdon ana the Boole de Droit} 
Antoine, Moreau, Descoutnres, and Des m s l s on s , the 
joint authors of the Palais de Juttfoe; IT nr* sen 
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who planned the Palace of the Legion of Honour, 
now burned down; Louie, who built the Theatre Fran- 
cois; Chalgrin-whoee chief work is the College de 
France, Ac. Under the first empire the Bourse was 
erected by Brcmgniart, the Madeleine by Vignon and 
Huvet, the Aro de Triomphe du Carrousel and one 
of the wings of the Louvre by Fontaine and Percier, 
the Corps Ldgislatif by Poyet. Among the recent 
architects of most note are Gamier, who erected the 
new Opera House; Visconti, who completed the 
Louvre; Baltard who planned the Halles; Lefuel, 
who reconstructed the Tuileries; Espdrandieu, Viollet- 
le-Duc, Gau, Blouet, Duo, the architect of the fa 9 ade 
of Palais de Justioe, Ac. 

French School of Pamtinq. — France, in the reign 
of Charlemagne, and subsequently, had numerous 
miniature and enamel painters, but can be hardly 
said to have had a school of painting of its own until 
the sixteenth century. With the exception of the 
Clonets (father, son, and grandson) and Jean CouBin, 
who owed little to foreign masters, the older French 
painters either studied in Italy or were mere imita- 
tors of Italian painters , while many Italians were 
either temporary or permanent residents in France. 
Among these were Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del 
Sartos Rosso, and Primaticcio, all of whom were in- 
vited by Francis I. The influence of Rosso and 
Primaticcio was considerable. Commissioned to de- 
corate the Palace of Fontainebleau, they employed 
many Italian and French artists as assistants, on 
whom they imposed their ideas, manner, and Btyle, 
and this created a distinct school known as that of 
Fontainebleau. An independent French style was 
formed by Simon Vouet (1682-1641), who was re- 
garded as the master and model of the succeeding 
generation of French artists. Nicolas PouBsin (1 594- 
1066), stamped a character on the art of his country | 
which may be said to have lasted almost to our own 
days. Claude Gelde (1600-82), better known as 
Claude Lorraine, is of all landscape-paintera the one 
best able to express the poetry of nature. Tne most 
celebrated of V ouet’s disciples were Eustache Lesueur 
((1617-66), and Charles Lebrun (1619-90), court 
painter to Louis XIV., and one of the founders of 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture at Paris, and 
the French Academy at Rome. Pierre Mignard 
(1610-95), another pupil in the Bame school, was justly 
esteemed for the nobleness of his style and the deli- 
cate grace of his execution. The fites qal antes of the 
nobility under the regency of Philippe d’ Orleans were 
represented with piquant grace by Antoine Watteau 
(1084-1721). His exquisite finish, the poetic charm 
with which he transferred to his canvas the follies 
of the regency, have gained for him a fame which 
suffers somewhat from the attack of the higher critics, 
who charge him and his imitators with having de- 
graded French art to its lowest pitch. In opposition 
to this school rose another, inspired with purer and 
healthier ideals : — Pierre and Vien, historical painters ; 
Chardin; and greater than all, J. B. Greuze (1726- 
1806), who represented the soenes of everyday life; 
and varnet, painter of landscape and sea pieces. It 


was, however, painfully evident that art waa steadily 
deteriorating. It owes its resuscitation to the xnentid 
excitement of the revolution; but the form which it 
assumed was due to the genius and energy of Jacques 
Louis David (1748-1825), who tried to inculcate 
elevated sentiments on his disciples, and gain the sym- 
pathy of the French sohool for what waa truly noble, 
grand, and heroic. Among the most distinguished of 
his pupils are Gerard, Gro% Drouais, Granet, and 
Ingres. A reaction against this classic school, as it was 
called, was headed by Glricault, Delacroix, Delaroche, 
Scheffer, V ernet, and Descamps. Among the eminent 
French contemporary artists we may mention Roea 
Bonheur, an animal painter ; Courbet, the leader of 
a new school called the realistic; Gustave Dare, 
Cabanel, Yvon, Bin, historical painters; G6r6me, 
Comte, Hector Leroux, G. Boulanger, Ldvey. Breton, 
Millet, Hebert, as genre painters, Corot, D’Aubigny, 
Andrd, Noel, and Barry as landscape and marine 
painters ; and Chaplin, Henner, Mademoiselle Jaoque- 
mart, and Henrietta Browne, as portraitists. 

French Sculpture . — The first essays of the French 
sculptors were little else than imitations of the By- 
zantine school, and later of the Italian. It was not 
until Jean Goujon (1516-72) had produced his Diana 
that France could boast of an original sculptor. His 
most remarkable work is the Fontaine dee Innocents 
at Paris. Germain Pilou (1516-90), Jean Cousin 
(about 1500-90), and Barth61emy Prieur (died 1011) 
were the ablest of his contemporaries. Jean de 
Bologne (1524-1608), though a Frenchman by birth, 
may be looked upon as an Italian from his long resi- 
dence in Italy and his training under Michael Angelo 
Francois Anguier (1604-69) executed the beautiful 
tomb of the Duke of Montmorency in the church of 
St Mary at Moulins, and along with his brothei 
Michel the statues and reliefs of the Porte St. Denis 
Girardon (1628-1715), pupil of the former, was the 
favourite sculptor of Louis XIV., and executed a 
great number of statues for Versailles, Trianon, and 
other royal residences. A much superior artist, 
however, was Pierre Puget (1622-94), who, unassisted 
by any master, gained for himself deservedly the 
title of the French Michael Angelo. He is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest sculptors of modern 
times. The art was practised with more or less suc- 
cess down to the 18th century by Pierre Legroa, the 
brothers Coustou, Bouchardon, L. Adam Lemoyne, 
Boaio, Stouf, and Pigalle. The revolution which 
I took place in painting under the influence of David 
extended itself to sculpture, but the new school 
which Arose, in their zeal for reform, soon fell 
into conventionality and affectation. The down- 
ward progress of the art was, however, arrested by 
David of Angers (1789-M50), Pradier (1792-1862), 
and Rude (1784-1858). Among the more distin- 
guished of modem Frendh sculptors may be men- 
. tioned Barye, Ramey, Jouffroy, Perraud, Carpeaux. 
Cain, Guillaume, Gruyfere, Leharivel - Durooher, 
' Dubois, Falguier, Aizelin, Chapu, Ac. 

I For an account of the Roman Catholic Church in 
I France see Galuoah Chuboh. 
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DRAKENBERG, or Kwathlamba Mountains, the Conflict between Science and Religion (1874), 
an important mountain -system in South Africa, works which have been translated into several 
beginning with the Zuurberg and Stormberg ranges languages. He also wrote a History of the Ameri- 
in the north-east of Cape Colony and extending in can Civil War (1867- 70) and some scientific treatises, 
a north-easterly direction as far north as the Olifant including Scientific Memoirs (1878) and text-hooks 
river in the Transvaal. The most southerly portion, of chemistry and human physiology. He died after 
from the eastern extremity of the Stormberg to the a brief retirement, at Hastings, near New York, on 
Mont aux Sources, forms the boundary between Jan. 4, 1882.— His son, Henry Draper (bom 1887, 
Basutoland and Natal, and is generally known by died 1882), chemist and astronomer, made some 
the name Kwathlamba. From the Mont aux Sources valuable researches on the Bpectra of the heavenly 
northwards the range is known as the Northern l Jodies. 

Drakenberg, or the Drakenberg simply, this name DRAPIER’S LETTERS. See Swift, Jona- 
being given especially to that part which separates than. 

Natal from the Orange River Colony. North of the DRAVIDIAN, a term applied to the vernacular 
neighbourhood of Majuba the range is entirely in tongues of the great majority of the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal, and even north of the Olifant river Southern India, and to the people themselves who 
it is represented by the detached Zoutpansberg and must have inhabited India previous to tho advent 
other ranges. From the Drakenberg Mountains to of the Aryans. The Dra vidian languages are goner- 
the Indian Ocean the land descends in a series of ally considered to belong to the Turamnn class, and 
terraces, but towards the west the slope is more the family consists of the Tamil, Tclugu, Canarese, 
gradual. Mont aux Sources, at the point of meeting Malay&lam, Tulu, Tuda, Gond, Rujmahal, Oraon, 
of Natal, Basutoland, and the Orange River Colony, &c. Only the first four mentioned have a literature, 
forms the centre of the system, and m its neighbour- that of the Tamil being the oldest and the most 
hood several subsidiary ranges, such as the Maluti important. The chief work on these languages is 
Mountains of Basutoland and the Roodeberg of the Bishop Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Orange River Colony, have their origin. The height Dra vidian Languages (1866, 2nd. ed. 1876). 
of Mont aux Sources above sea-level is 10,000 feet; DREISSENA, or Dreibsenhia, a genus of fresh-* 
but there are higher peaks in the range, such as water lamellibranchiate molluscs allied to the mus- 
Champagne or Cathkin Castle (10,520) to the south- sels. One species (D. polymorpha) is a native of tho 
east. Giant’s Castle, still farther south, is about streams which flow into the Caspian, but has been 
11,000 feet high, and other peaks are Tintwa (7500), accidentally introduced into most rivers and estu- 
about due west of Ladysmith, Mount Melanie, aries of Europe, including those of Britain, where it 
farther north, and Majuba (7000), near the northern is now abundant. 

extremity of Natal. Mauchberg (8730) is the high- DRELINCOURT, Charles, a French Calvin- 
est peak of the TransvaaL The Drakenberg range istic minister, was bom at Sedan in 1595, and died 
is crossed by several passes, such as Van Reenen’s at Paris in 1669. He was the author of many oon- 
Pass, through which the railway from Ladysmith to troversial works, and of a book entitled Lea Conao- 
Harrismith passes ; De Beers Pass, a little to the lations de l’Ame Fiddle contre les Frayeurs de la 
north-east ; and Botha’s in the far north of Mort, which was translated into English under the 

Natal. The Drakenberg forms the water-parting title, The Christian's Defence against the Fear of 
between the rivers flowing to the Indian Ocean ana Death (1676). To promote the sale of the English 
those flowing west to the Orange. The Tugela rises translation of this work, De Foe, it is said, wrote 
in Mont aux Sources. his Apparition of Mrs. Veal, which was published 

DRAPER, John William, chemist and physiolo- along with the fourth edition of it in 1706.— -His 
gist, was bora at St. Helen’s, Lancashire, on May 6, son Charles (1 688-39) became professor of medicine 
1811. After reoeiving a training in science, partly and anatomy at Leyden, and was appointed phy- 
under a private teacher and partly at University sician ja^flulli&m. Prince of Orange, after ward * 
College, London, he went to America in 1833, where Willian^^Bef England ; while another son, Prm 
he graduated in 1836 M.D. of Pennsylvania Uni- (1644^9HKjB|came chaplain to the Duke of Or- 
versity. Afterwards he became successively pro- -Lieutenant of Ireland, and subae- 

feasor of physical science in Hampden - Sidney auentjp' <Bsfi Hien of Armagh from 1691 till his 
College, Virginia (1836-^39), and of natural history, death. . 

chemistry, and physiology in the University of New UJTP apiUM Alfred, for some time captain of 

York (1839-73). He made many contributions to artdpery |wfra|peral ' c® 01 * “ 
scientific literature, and devoted much attention to army, a rich Jewish family of Aim on 

the action of light, in connection with On Oct. U; Ipl he was arrested on a charge of 

which he effected some discoveries. Among his oommoni rAa g* Certain important military d ocu- 
chief works are his History of the Intellectual ments to I foreign government, and at a semes 
Development of Europe (1862) and his History of ^oourt-martud, which met on Deo. 19 snd^soooeed- 

* .9 
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ins days, he was found guilty and condemned to 
public degradation and lifelong imprisonment. He 
was degraded on Jan. 5, 1895, and in accordance 
with an act passed by the chambers was sent to 
the tie du Enable (Devil’s Island), near Cayenne, 
to undergo the other part of the sentence. On 
June 1 of the same year Colonel Picquart became 
head of the Intelligence Department of the army, 
and in the course of his official duties discovered 
various circumstances which threw doubt on the cor- 
rectness of the court-martial's decision, and pointed 
to another officer, of the name of Esterhazy, as the 
real traitor ; and in particular he obtained a copy of 
a telegram-card, subsequently known as the petit- 
bleu , alleged to have been addressed to Esterhazy 
by a German officer, Colonel von Schwarzkoppen. 
Chi Sept. 7, 1896, he wrote to General Gonse urging 
a reinvestigation of the case, and seven days later a 
newspaper divulged the fact that certain documents 
had been communicated to the court-martial un- 
known to the prisoner’s counsel. Not long after- 
wards a facsimile of the bordereau (memorandum, 
detailed list of documents), which was alleged to 
have been written by Dreyfus and largely contri- 
buted to his condemnation, was published in another 
newspaper, and on Nov. 16 Colonel Picquart was 
superseded in his office by Colonel Heniy. On 
Nov. 16, 1897, M. Mathieu Dreyfus, brother of the 
condemned man, charged Esterhazy with having 
written the bordereau, but on Jan. 11, 1898, he was 
aoquitted by a court-martial which sat with closed 
doors. On the following day Colonel Picquart, who 
had been sent to Turns after his dismissal from 
offioe, and had been afterwards recalled to answer 
certain charges made by Esterhazy, was arrested 
and imprisoned. On Jan. 13 M. Zola, the eminent 
novelist, published in the Aurore a letter headed 
Ta acute (I accuse), in which he made serious charges 
against the general staff and the government in 
regard to the Esterhazy court-martial. After a 
stormy debate in the chambers it was decided to 
prosecute him ; but the government steadily refused 
‘to reopen the Dreyfus case, declaring their deter- 
mination to stand by the ohote jugie. Zola’s trial 
began on Feb. 11, and on the 23rd he was con- 
demned to pay a heavy fine and to undergo a term 
of imprisonment. On April 2 the Court of Cassation 
quashed the sentence on Zola on technical grounds, 
but a fresh prosecution was ordered a few days later. 
On June 27 M. Brisson succeeded M. Meline as 
premier, and M. Cavaignac became head of the 
war office. On July 7 M. Cavaignac read to the 
chamber several documents which he regarded as 
proving the guilt of Dreyfus, but three days later 
Colonel Picquart wrote to the premier denouncing 
these documents as forgeries. Ibis interference lea 
to his rearrest, and shortly after Zola was again con- 
demned. On Aug. 31 Colonel Henry was arrested, 
and confessed to having forged the chief document 
relied on by Cavaignac, but soon after his arrest 
be committed suicide. The war minister resigned 
on Sept. 4, qnd was succeeded by General Zarhnden. 
The latter resigned because of the government’s 
determination to refer the question of revision to a 
^commission, and on Sept. 18 General HKanmy suc- 
ceeded him. The commission decided agaSt re- 
vision, and on Sept. 26 the government resolved to 
ascertain the view of the Court of Caamtion. On 
Oct. 25 the Brisson ministry resigned, and a few 
days later the court reported in favour of revision. 
On Oct 81 a new ministry under M. Dupoy came 
into offioe, and on Dec. 9 the prosecution of Picquart 
was stopped by the Court of Cassation. On Feb. 16, 
1899, M. Felix Faure, the president of the republio, 
died suddenly, and three days later he was succeeded 


by M. £mile Loubet On June 8 of the same year 
the Court of Cassation, having concluded its hearing 
of the evidenoe, ordered a fresh court-martial to be 
held at Rennes for the purpose of deciding whether 
Dreyfus communicated to a foreign government any 
of the documents mentioned in the bordereau, of 
which Esterhazy had previously confessed himself to 
be the author. Picquart was released on June 9 
and on the 12th of the same month the ministry 
was defeated. On June 22 M. Wald eck- Rousseau 
succeeded iu forming a somewhat heterogeneous 
ministry, which included General de Galnfet as 
minister of war and M. Millerand, a socialist, as 
minister of commerce. The new court-martial opened 
on Aug. 7 under the presidency of Colonel Jouaust, 
and about this time the press published accounts of 
the inhuman treatment of Dreyfus in his prison. 
Dreyfus, who had been brought to Rennes for trial, 
was defended by MM. Demange and Labori. The 
chief witnesses in favour of the prisoner were 
Colonel Picquart and Captain Freystatter, a member 
of the first court-martial, and against him were 
the Generals Merrier, Gonse, Roget, de Boisdeffre, 
and Billot. An attempt to kill ML Labori on his 
way to court on Aug. 14 was fortunately unsuccess- 
ful. On Sept. 8 M. Demange delivered a brilliant 
speech on behalf of the prisoner, but on the follow- 
ing day the judges, by five votes to two, declared 
the prisoner guilty, with extenuating circumstances. 
This verdict was so flagrantly opposed to the pub- 
lished evidence (this court-martial held most of its 
sittings in public) that it was received with indig- 
nation and contempt throughout almost the whole 
civilized world. Dreyfus was sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress, but a subsequent full 
pardon from President Loubet set him at liberty. 
Several times during the progress of the case France 
seemed on the verge of revolution, and anti-Semitic 
fanaticism and insane glorification of the army pro- 
ceeded to almost incredible lengths. The case lasted 
during the tenure of office of six ministries (Dupuy, 
Ribot, Meline, Brisson, Dupuy, Waldeck-Rouaseau), 
and it formed a subject of official consideration for 
three presidents (Casimir-Perier, Faure, Loubet) 
and nine ministers of war (Merrier, Zurlinden, 
Billot, Cavaignac, Zurlinden, Chanoine, de Freycinet, 
Krautz, Gallitet). 

DRIFT, in geology, a term applied to earth and 
rocks which have been conveyed by glaciers or land- 
ice (perhaps also by icebergs) and deposited over 
the surface of a country, as, for instanoe, during the 
glacial period of Northern Europe : also designated 
Boulder Clay. See Geology. 

DRIVER, Rev. Samuel Rollk, D.D., LittD., 
professor of Hebrew and Biblical critic, was born 
at Southampton on Oct. 2, 1846. He studied at 
Winchester College and at New College, Oxford, 
where he graduated with first -class honours in 
classics in 1869. In 1866 he gained the Pusey and 
Ellerton Hebrew Scholarship, m 1870 the Kennioott 
Hebrew Scholarship, besides prizes for Septuagint 
Greek and Syriac. He was for some years a fellow 
and tutor of his college, and from 1876 till 1884 be 
was a member of the Old Testament Revision Com- 
pany. In 1883, on the death of Professor Puaey, be 
was appointed to the Regius Professorship of He- 
brew at Oxford, at the same time hoooming Canon 
of Christ Church. Of his numerous works we may 
mention: A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in 
Hebrew, Ac. (1874, 3rd ed. 1892); Isaiah: his Life 
and Times, and the Writings which bear hip Name 
(1888, 2nd ed. 1898); Notee on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, with Introduction on Hebrew 
Paleography (1890); Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament (1891), a work suited for pop*- 
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jar reading, which has passed through a number of 
editions; Sermons on Subjects connected with the 
Old Testament (1802); the Book of Leviticus 
(1894-98) in The Polychrome Bible, along with 
H. A. White; and a Commentary on Deuteronomy 
(1895). He was one of the editors of the Variorum 
Bible, with various renderings and readings and 
valuable other aids to the study of the Scriptures, 
published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode in 
1880; and along with Dr. Neubauer he translated a 
series of Jewish commentaries on the 53rd chapter 
of Isaiah. He is also joint-editor of the Hebrew- 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament, now in 
course of publication, his fellow-editors being Pro- 
fessors Briggs and F. Brown. 

DROPWORT (from the small tubers on the 
fibrous roots), Spiraea fiLipendula, belonging to the 
natural order Rosace®, a British plant of die same 
genus as queen-of-the-meadow, found in dry pas- 
tures. It has pinnate leaves with serrated seg- 
ments, and in habit resembles the meadow-sweet, 
from which it may be distinguished, however, by its 
scentless flowers and its different habitat. The 
hemlock dropwort, or water dropwort, is (Enanthe 
jtitulosa , an umbellifer with decompound leaves, 
growing near or in water. It is said to be poisonous. 

DRUMMOND, Professor Henry, was bom 
near Stirling on Aug. 17, 1851, hiB father, Henry 
Drummond, J.P., being member of a family dis- 
tinguished for zeal in the cause of evangelical reli- 
gion. He was educated at the universities of 
Edinburgh and Tiibingen, and also studied at New 
College, Edinburgh, one of the theological colleges 
of the Free Church of Scotland. He entered the 
ministry of the Free Church, and having devoted 
much attention to science, he was in 1877 appointed 
lecturer on natural science in the Free Church 
(theological) College, Glasgow, being made professor 
in 1884. In 1878 he accompanied Sir Archibald 
Geikie in a geological tour in the Rocky Mountains; 
in 1884-85 he carried out a journey of exploration 
in Central Africa; and he also visited the Malay 
Archipelago, the New Hebrides, China, and Japan. 
One of his most popular books was Tropical Africa 
(1888), giving his own experiences in that part of the 
world. His most remarkable work, and the one 
by which his name became most widely known, is 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World (1883), which 
has passed through many editions and been trans- 
lated into various languages. This work was writ- 
ten with the object of showing that such scientific doc- 
trines and theories as those associated with the name 
of Darwin and his followers were not incompatible 
with revealed religion. He is author also of Travel 
Sketches in our New Protectorate (1890); The 
Greatest Thing in the World; The Ascent of Man 
(1894), &c. The last-named work is a semi-popular 
review of evolution theories which caused some con- 
troversy on its first appearance, mainly on account 
of itB author's insistence on the recognition of altru- 
ism, or * the struggle for the life of others ’, as the 
most important factor in organic And especially in 
social evolution. Professor Drummond’s health 
latterly gave way, and he Bought in vain to restore 
it for travelling on the Continent. He died at Ton- 
bridge Wells on March ll t 1897. He was a man of 
fine character and attractive personality, and his 
facile and fervid style of composition suited the 
tastes of large numbers of readers. See the Life by 
G. A. Smith (1898). 

DRUMMOND, Rev. James, theologian, was 
bom at Dublin on May 14, 1835, and received his 
early education at a private school. At the age of 
sixteen he entered Trinity College, Dublin, where in 
1855 he graduated BJL and obtained the first gold 


medal in classics. In 1859 he became oolleague of the 
Rev. William Gaekell in Cross Street Chapel, Man- 
chester, a position which he occupied till h« appoint- 
ment in 1 869 as Professor of Theology at Manchester 
New College, London; and since 1885 be has been 
Principal of that institution, which is now known 
simply as Manchester College, and since 1889 has 
been established at Oxford. On his removal to 
Oxford he obtained the degree of M.A. at that 
university; and he also holds the degrees of LL.D. 
and Litt.D. His works include Spiritual Religion: 
Sermons on Christian Faith and Life (1870); The 
Jewish Messiah: a Critical History of the Messianic 
idea among the Jews (1877); Introduction to the 
Study of Theology (1884); Philo-Judsus: or the 
Jewish -Alexandrian Philosophy in itB Development 
and Completion (2 vols., 1888); Via, Veritas, Vita 
(Hibbert Lectures for 1894 on Christianity); and 
The Pauline Benediction (1897). 

DRUMMOND LIGHT, a very intense light 
produced by turning two streams of gas, one of 
oxygen and the other of hydrogen, in a state of 
ignition upon a ball or cylinder of lime, henoe the 
nam p Ivmdight. This light is named after Captain 
Drummond (Bee Drummond, Thomas). See OXY- 
HYDROGEN LlGHT in SUPP. 

DRUNKARDS, Habitual. The Habitual 
Drunkards Act of 1879 provided for the booming 
of retreats for receiving habitual drunkards, and for 
the regular inspectiop of such retreats. A habitual 
drunkard desiring admission to a retreat had to 
make a written application, accompanied by a de- 
claration of two persons that the applicant was a 
habitual drunkard, and attested by two justices of 
the peace. No patient in a retreat was permitted 
to leave before the expiration of the term stated in 
the application, such term not to exceed one year. 
This act was to expire in ten years ; but another act, 
passed in 1888, made it permanent, with some 
modifications. The Inebriates Act of 1898 intro- 
duced several important changes. It transferred 
the licensing power in counties from justices of the 
peace to county councils and their committees, and 
in boroughs from magistrates to town councillor* 
or police commissioners. The maximum period of 
detention was extended to two yean, and the at- 
testation of one justice was made sufficient for a 
valid application. It also gave power to the Secre- 
tary of State to establish state inebriate reforma- 
tories, or to grant certificates to reformatories suit- 
able for such a purpose. If a habitual drunkard, 
when drunk, commit an offence punishable by im- 
prisonment or penal servitude, tne court may, in 
addition to, or substitution of, the ordinaiy sentence, 
order him to be detained three years in a state or 
certified inebriate reformatory. The proof that the 
accused is a habitual drunkard may consist either in 
his own admififton or in the jury’s verdict after 
inquiry. The Inebriates Act of 1899 was a very 
short act, and made no important change in the law 
as above stated. . . , . , , . 

DRYING-MAOHINE, a machine used in bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and laundry establishments, ooueitthing 
of two concentric drums or cylinders, one 
the other, open at the top, and having the nHf 
cylinder perforated at its side with numerous mtoB 
holes. The goods to be dried are placed within tbs 
fp-.irrr cylinder, the machine is then ma d e to 
rotate with great velocity, when, by the action of 
centrifugal force, the water cacap ea thr ough the 
holes m the side. The action of the drying- m a ch i n e 
is the same in principle ee that witnessed whm t 
person trundle® a mop to dry it- 

DUBITZA, a fortified town of Bosnia, on to 
right bank of the Unna, about 10 mfloa from ito 
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confluence with the Save. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it was a frequent point of 
contention between Austria and Turkey. In 1878, 
with the rest of Bosnia, it passed under Austrian 
administration. Pop. 3000. — On the opposite bank 
of the Unna, in Croatia, stands Austrian Dubitza, 
with upwards of 6000 inhabitants. 

DU BOIS-REYMOND, Emil, German physi- 
ologist, and an especial authority on animal electri- 
city, was bom at Berlin on Nov. 7, 1818. He studied 
theology, geology, and latterly anatomy and physi- 
ology at Berlin under Johann Mtiller, whom he 
succeeded as professor of physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin in 1858. In 1867 he became per- 
manent secretary of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 
His priaaipal publication is Researches in Animal 
EleotrMty (1848-84); but he published several other 
technical wojks, and also some lectures, of which the 
chief is entitles U^ber die Grenzen des Naturer- 
kennens. He died « Berlin on Dec. 26, 1896. 

DUBOVKA, a town of South Russia, in the 
government of Saratov, on the Volga. It has an 
extensive river trade in wool, iron, oil, grain, &c. 
Pop. (1894), 16,853. 

DU CHAILLU, Paul Belloni, traveller, was 
bom in Paris on July 81, 1835. He spent hiR youth 
in the French settlement on the Gaboon, on the 
wett oflMft of Africa, where his father was a mer- 
chant dtifcd received his education from the Jesuits 
there, fn 1862 he went to the United States, of 
which he afterwards became a naturalized citizen. 
In 1855 he began his first journey through Western 
Africa, and spent till 1859 alone among tne different 
tribes, travelling on foot upwards of 8000 miles. 
He collected several gorillas, never before hunted, 
and rarely, if ever, before seen by any European. 
The result of this journey was his work Explora- 
tions and Adventures in Equatorial Africa, pub- 
lished in 1861. This book contained muqbjpiportan t 
information on the zoology, geography, ana ethnology 
of parts of the continent then unknown to Euro- 
peans, and by many authorities Du Chaillu’s state- 
ments were received with suspicion ; but subsequent 
expeditions by others fully confirmed his substantial 
accuracy. A second expedition was made by him 
in 1863, an account of which, under the title A 
Journey to Ashango Land, appeared in 1867. The 
Land of the Midnight Sun, an account of a tour in 
Northern Europe (1881), had a considerable success. 
He has also published a number of books intended 
for youth, and based on his travels. One of his 
later works is the Viking Age (1889), a treatise on 
the ancestors of the English-speaking peoples. In 
addition to the works named above, we may men- 
tion his Stories of the Gorilla Country (1868), Wild 
Life under the Equator (1869), Lost in the Jungle 
(1869), and The Country of tlm Dwarfs (1872). 
Many of his specimens are n<Hrin the British 
Museum. 

DUFF, Alexander, Scottish missionary, was 
bon| in Perthshire on April 26, 1806. He studied 
at St. Andimttf University, where he was power- 
fully influential by Thomas Chalmers, then Pro- 
lessor of Moral Philosophy. On the completion of 
his course he set out in 1829 for -India as the first 
Church of Scotland missionary to that country. 
On the way he was twice shipwrecked and lost nearly 
all his effects, but he ultimately arrived in Calcutta 
in 1830. He opened A school there in which he 
sought to teach not onfy the doctrines of Christianity, 
bat also the English language and the science and 
lfeming of Europe. His school prospered in spite 
of opposition, but on his seoession from the Church 
of Scotland at the Disruption of 1843 he had to 
surrender the whole of its buildings and aoceaBories 


and begin again. He assisted in founding the 
University of Calcutta, and was urged to accept the 
vice-chancellorship in 1863, but his health at that 
time compelled him to return home. He continued, 
however, to work for the foreign missions of the 
Free Church, and raised £10,000 to endow a mis- 
sionary chair in the New College, Edinburgh, be- 
coming himself its first occupant. He died at 
Edinburgh on Feb. 12, 1878. His chief writings 
are ; 2 3 m Church of Scotland’s India Mission (1835) ; 
V^ndiBlm of the Church of Scotland’s India 
MissSg|«687) ; India and India Missions (1840); 
The wnitB IH845) ; and The Indian Mutiny: Its 
C&yjJjBmd Results (a series of letters published in 

Ow SirMountstuart Elph in stone Grant, 
writemm Bpttflpd and other subjects, was born in 
Aberdeeno|w%a Feb. 21, 1829, his father being 
J. C. Grant-Duff of Eden, author of a History of 
the Mjphrattas and friend of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, the Indira administrator. He received his 
earlier education at Edinburgh Academy and The 
Grange, Bishop- Wearmouth, and afterwards studied 
at Balliol College, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1850 
and M.A. three years later. He was called to the 
Bar at the Inner Temple in 1854, and in 1857 he 
entered the House of Commons as Liberal member 
for the Elgin Burghs, a constituency which he con- 
tinued to represent till 1881. From 1868 till 1874 
he held the office of Under -Secretary for India 
under Mr. Gladstone, and again in that statesman’s 
second ministry fre was Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies from 1880 till his appointment in 1881 as 
Governor of Madras. His tenure of this important 
office was very successful, and ended with his resig- 
nation in 1886. From 1889 till 1893 he was President 
of the Royal Geographical Society. He was made a 
privy counsellor in 1880, and G.C.S.I. in 1886. His 
published works include Studies in European Poli- 
tics (1866); u Political Survey (1868); Elgin Speeches 
(1871); Notes of an Indian Journey (1876) ; Miscel- 
lanies, Political and Literary (1879); Memoir of Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine (18P2); Ernest Renan (1893); 
and Notes from a Diary (1897-98-99-1900-01). 

DUFFERIN, Frederick Temple Hamilton- 
Black wood, Marquis op, British statesman and 
author, son of the fourth Baron Dufferin by a grand- 
daughter of R. B. Sheridan, was born at Florence 
on June 21, 1826. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, and succeeded to his father’s 
title in 1841. He began his public services in 1855, 
when he was attached to Earl Russell’s mission to 
Vienna. Subsequently he was sent as commissioner 
to Syria in connection with the massacre of the 
Christians (1860), being created K.C.B. on his re- 
turn. From 1864 till 1866 he was Under-Secretaty 
for India, and for a short period in 1866 he acted in 
a similar capacity at the war office. He held the 
chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster under Mr. 
Gladstone from 1868 till his appointment in 1872 as 
governor -general of Canada, having been created 
Earl of Dufferin in 1871. He showed great ability 
as an administrator during his six years of office. He 
was English ambassador at St. Petersburg (1879-81) 
and at Constantinople (1882). From 1882 to 1888 he 
was engaged in arranging the affairs of Egypt after 
Arabd’s defeat, a task in which he met with great 
success ; and in 1884 he went to India as viceroy in 
succession to the Marquis of Ripon. During his 
tenure of this office, which expired in 1888, Upper 
Burm&h was annexed (1885). In 1888 he was made 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Lord Dufferin has 
also been ambassador at Rome (1889-91) and at 
Paris (1891-96). In 1847 he publii&ed Narrative of 
a Journey from Oxford to Skibbereen during the 
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year of the Irish Famine; in 1860, Letters from 
High Latitudes, the story of a yachting voyage to 
Iceland; and he also issued various pamphlets on 
Irish questions. A volume of speeches was issued in 
1882, and another of speeches in India in 1890. He 
died at Olandeboye, Down, on Feb. 12, 1902. His 
wife (married 1862) has published Viceregal Life in 
Indi a (18 89) and My Canadian Journal (1891). 

DUFFY, Sib Charles Gavan, statesman, was 
born in Monaghan, Ireland, on April 12, J§l4 and 
educated at Monaghan Public School ajjjftfolfaftt 
Institution. He took to journalism, an%I£l842 
assisted in founding a Dublin newspaper efncl the 
Nation. In 1843 he was convicted of sedi^^youg 
with O’Connell, but the House of Lords "fa the 
following year quashed the conviction. Bbajpayed 
a prominent part in the founding |kd dirSfmg of 
the Irish Confederation, and in 1 84#&emsbrought 
to trial along with other members of that body on 
a charge of treason-felony, but the prosecutiop could 
not ohfcain a conviction. In 1 852^te was elected to 
parliament as representative of New Robs, and suc- 
ceeded in forming an independent Irish political 
party. Dissensions arose, however, within this body, 
and in consequence Mr. Duify resigned his seat and 
went to Australia in 1856. For some time he prac- 
tised as a barrister in Melbourne. In 1857 he 
became Minister of Public Works in the first re- 
sjxmsible Victorian government. In 1858, and again 
in 1862, he was Minister of Lands, and after a two- 
years’ visit to Europe he became Premier of Victoria 
in 1871. Having again visited the home country, he 
was mode K.C.M.GL in 1873, and on his return to 
Australia he was elected in 1877 Speaker of the 
Victorian Legislative Assembly. Three years after- 
wards he finally returned to Europe. Several works 
from his pen have been published, including The 
Ballad Poetry of Ireland (1845, aliout 50 editions), 
originally published in the Nation; Young Ireland : 
a Fragment of Irish History, 1840-50 (1880) ; Four 
Years of Irish History, 1845-49 (1883), a sequel to 
the preceding work ; Bird’B-Eye View of Irish His- 
tory (1882); The League of North and South (1886); 
Thomas Davis (1890); Conversations with Carlyle 
(1892) ; and My Life in Two Hemispheres (2 vols., 
1898). 

DUMAS, Jean-Baptiste-Andr^, French chemist 
and politician, was bom at Alais on July 14, 1800, 
and died at Cannes on Apnl 10, 1884. He studied 
at Geneva, became a lecturer in the IjJcole Poly tech - 
nique at Paris, and ultimately he was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the Sorbonne. His researches 
in various departments of chemical science, especially 
in the classification of the elements and in the ex- 
amination of the ethers and other organic bodies, 
gained him a place amongst the greatest chemists of 
his time. A memoir entitled Remarques sur quelques 
Points de la Theorie Atomique brought him much 
into notice, and his views on the theory of substitu- 
tion led to some controversy. In 1849 he was elected 
to the Legislative Assembly by the department of 
the Nord, and two years afterwards he became 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. Elected 
member of the Institute in 1832, he became perpetual 
secretary in 1868, and some years later be was elected 
a member of the Academy. Besides papers in tech- 
nical journals, he wrote Traits de Chimie appliquee 
aux Arts (8 vols.); Cours de Philosophic cnimique 
(1637) ; and Essai sur la Statique des Etres Organises 
(1841), the last-named in collaboration with Bous- 
singault. 

DU MAURIER, George Louis Palmella Bus- 
box, artist, caricaturist, and novelist, was born in 
Paris on March 6, 1884. He belonged to an old 
French family which had been driven to England by 


the Revolution, and was a naturalised British sub* 
jeot. He spent some years in France and Belgium, 
and afterwards went to Bchool in London. He at 
first determined on a scientific career, and studied 
chemistry at University College, but soon adopted 
art as a profession, working as a student in the 
galleries of the British Museum. Then, returning 
to Paris, he entered the studio of Gleyre, and next 
went to Antwerp to continue his artistic training. 
Returning to London, he began to draw on wood for 
Once a Week, the Comhill Magazine, &c., and also 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. He subsequently 
joined the Punch staff, and became famous tnrough 
his weekly drawings to that publication. He also 
illustrated a large number of books, including 
Thackeray's Esmond and Ballads. A collection of 
his Punch woodcuts was published in lMfr under 


he issued Tnlby, a Btory which bad a great popu- 
larity both in book form and on the stage. An 
incomplete novel by him was published posthu- 
mously as The Martian. His novels can hardly be 
looked upon as very serious contributions to litera- 
ture, but his Punch drawings will no doubt have a 
permanent value as portraying many of the peculiari- 
ties of contemporary society. He died on Oct. 8, 
1896. a- 

DUMB-CANE, a plant of the order 4X6MB, the 
Dieffcnbachia seyuina* of the We&t Thdi4S,'io called 
from its acridity causing swelling of the tongue 
when chewed, and destroying the power of speech. 

DUMBNESS. See Deaf and Dumb, Aphonia, 
Aphasia. 

DU NAM UNDE, now officially known as Ustj- 
Dvjnsk, a fortress and port of Russia on the Gulf 
of Riga, at the mouth of the Dilna, having a large 
winter harbour for the shipping of Riga. Pop. 2500. 

DUNDEE, John Graham of Clavkbhouse, 
Viscount. See Graham. 

DUNKERS, or Tunkers, a religious sect in 
America, founded by Conrad Peysel, a German, in 
1724, and which takes its name from the German 
t unken, to dip, from their mode of baptizing con- 
verts. They reject infant baptism ; use great plain* 
ness of dress and language; refuse to take oaths or 
to fight; and anoint the sick with oil in order to 
their recovery, defending on this unction and prayer, 
and rejecting the use of medicine. Every brother ia 
allowed to Hpeak in the congregation, ana their beat 
speaker is usually set apart as their minister. They 
are called also Dippers, but by themselves Brethren. 

DUNK1N, Edwin, astronomer, was born at 
Truro on Aug. 19, 1821. He was educated at 
private schools, and in 1838 joined the staff of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. In 1866 he wm 
promoted to thq, grade of first assistant, becoming 
in 1881 chief otffatant, a jmst which he resigned in 
1884. During his period of service Mr. Dunk in re- - 
presented the Astronomer-Royal in many important 
expeditions. He was at Clinstia|iia is 1861, bring 
sent to observe the total eclipse of ttttt year ; and 
he was deputed by the AstronomeMwyal %>• hike 
charge of parties sent to determine the longitude of 
Brussels in 1853, and of Paris in 1854. In the' 
latter year he also had charge of the pendulum VJtr 
periments in a coal-pit near South Shields* onddt* 
tak en in order to determine the mean density of the 
earth. In 1845 he was elected a FeHow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society? and in 1876 of the 
Royal Society. From 1884 till 1886 he acted aa 
president of the former body. He published aevafnl 
works, of which we may mention*. On the Move* 
ment of the Solar System in Space determined from 
the Proper Motions of 1167 Stan (1866); On (he 
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Probable Error of Transit Observations (1860-64); 
The Midnight Sky: Familiar Notes on the Stare 
and Planets (1869) ; Obituary Notices of Astrono- 
mers (1879); and many papers in scientific journals. 
He died on Nov. 26, 1898. 

DUN QUERQUE. See Dunkirk. 

DURBAR, a name given to an audience-room in 
the palaces of the native prinoes of India. Henoe it 
cornea to mean a general reception or audience by a 
ruler in British India or by any officer of rank. 
DURBHANGAH. See Darbhanoah in Supp. 

DURGA, a Hindu divinity, one of the names 
given to the consort of Siva. She is generally re- 
presented with ten arms. In one hand she holds a 
spear, with which she is piercing Mahisha, the chief 
of the demons, the killing of whom was her most 
famous exploit; in another a sword; in a third the 
hair of the demon chief ; and in others, the trident 
discus, axe, club, and shield. A great festival in her 
honour, the Durga puja, is celebrated annually in 
Bengal about the beginning of October, and lasts for 
about ten days in all See Siva. 

DURMAST, a species of oak, Quercus tcssWflora, 
or according to some Q. pubescent, bo closely allied 
to the common oak (Q. Robur) as to be reckoned 
only a variety of it. Its wood is, however, darker, 
heavier, and more elastic, less easy to split, not so 
easy to break, yet the least difficult to bend. It is 
highly valued, therefore, by the builder and cabinet- 
maker. 

DUST-BRAND, the same as Smut (which see). 

DUTCH CLOVER, Trifolium, repent, commonly 
called white clover, a valuable pasture plant. It has 
a creeping stem; the leaflets are broad, obovate, with 
a home-shoe mark in the oentre; and the white or 
pinkish flowers are in a globular head. See Clover. 

DVORAK (pron. dvor-shahk ), Antonin, Bo- 
hemian composer, was bom at Miihlhausen in 
Bohemia on Sept. 8, 1841. At first intended 
for his father’s trade of butcher, he showed such 
musioal ability that he was allowed to Btudy the 
organ. Going; to Prague in 1857, he continued his 
musical studies under great financial difficulties. 
For a time he played the tenor violin in a theatre 
orchestra in the town, and he was also organist for 
several churches. In 1873 he first made himself 
known as a composer by a patriotic hymn for chorus 
and orchestra, and not long afterwards an opera of his 
was successfully produced. At this time he received 
a small pension from the government, and gained 


the friendship of Brahms, who assisted in making 
his works known. HiS first great suooess was his 
setting of the Stabat Mater, first performed in Eng- 
land in 1883, which at onoe raised him to the rank 
of a popular and widely-known composer. Among 
his subsequent works are songs, operas, dances, 
symphonies, a wonderful cantata (The Spectre's 
Bride), first performed at Birmingham in 1885, the 
composer himself acting as conductor, and an oratorio 
(St. Ludmilla), first performed at Leeds in 1886 
under his own direction. Dvorak is characterized 
by a brilliant imagination, great originality, and a 
rare inventive power. His Stabat Mater, which 
betrays less of the Bohemian nationality than many 
of his other works, is regarded as one of the greatest 
works of its kind in modem music. In 1890-92 he 
was instructor in composition at the Prague Con- 
servatory of Music, and in the latter year he was 
called to New York as director of the newly estab- 
lished Conservatory of Music there. 

DWINA. See Dvina. 

DYER’S -BROOM, a European and now also 
North American shrub (Genista, tinctoria ), formerly 
used with woad for dyeing green. See Genista. 

DYER’S-MOSS, a lichen, called also Orchil or 
Archil. See Archil. 

DYER’S- WEED, Reseda Luteola, a British plant 
of the same genus as mignonette, otherwise called 
Yellow-weed, Weld, or Wood, and belonging to the 
Resedacese. This plant grows in waste ground, and 
is cultivated for the sake of its beautiful yellow dye. 
Dyer's Greenweed is Genista tinctoria. See Dyer’s 
Broom in Supp. * 

DYNE, in physics, is the name now commonly 
used for the C. G. S. absolute unit of force. It is 
defined to be that force which would produce in a 
mass of 1 gram an acceleration of 1 centimetre per 
seoond. The corresponding British unit is the 
poundal, defined as above with the substitution of 
pound and foot for gram and centimetre respectively. 
One poundal is equal to about 13,850 dynes. 

DYSPHONIA, a difficulty in speaking. The 
disorder known as ‘ clergyman’s sore-throat' is a 
oommon example. Rest of the vocal organs, tonics, 
muscular exercise, change of scene, are generally 
needed to aid recovery. 

DYSPNCEA, difficulty in breathing. It is some- 
times hysterical, sometimes a symptom of disease of 
the heart or lungB. The treatment varies with the 


E. 


' SADIE, John, D.D., LL.D H a popular Scottish 
preacher and theologian, was bom at Alva, on 9th 
Mfy, 1810. He was educated at the parish Bchool 
in his native village, and afterwards at Tillicoultry. 
In 1826 he entered the University of Glasgow, and 
in due time attended the theological lectures de- 
livered at the Divinity H&U of the Secession Church, 
When licensed to preach he was called to be the 
minister of a congregation in Glasgow, and in that 
city he laboured with great acceptation till his death. 
In 1848 he was elected professor of Biblical litera- 


ture in the Divinity Hall of the Secedere, and began 
to contribute important articles to the Eclectic Re- 
view and to the North British Review. He also en- 


gaged himself on works in illustration of Scripture, 
commentaries, and other Biblical writings. He was 


instrumental in bringing about the union of the Seces- 
sion with the Relief church in 1847, which produoed 
the United Presbyterian Church. In February, 
1870, on the proposal to produce a revision of the 
Authorized Version of Scripture, he was elected 
as one of the seven Soottian ooadjutors, in which 
capacity he gained and retained the respect of his 
fellow-workers. He died 8rd June, 1876. In 1844 
Eadie received from Glasgow University the degree 
of LL.D., and in 1850 that of D.D. from St. An- 
drews. Among his best-known works are his Bib- 
lical Cyclopaedia (1848); Analytical Concordance to 
the Holy Scriptures (1856); The Ecclesiastical Cyclo- 
pedia (1861 ) ; Commentary on the Greek Text q f the 
Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians (1854), folMtitVt 
intervals by Commentaries on the Epistles to the 
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CoIomwm, Philippine and Galatians (1869). A 
Commentary on tne Epistles to the Theesalonians 
was published after his death. , Another important 
work published in 1876 in two volumes was The 
English Bible, being a critical history of various 
translations of the Scriptures. 

EALIN G, a town and parliamentary division of 
Middlesex, the former a few miles west of London. 
It has some handsome modern places of worship, 
including five Established churches; free library, 
and science and art schools, both in one handsome 
edifice; training college for teachere of the deaf, kc. 

. Pop. of town (1891), 23,979; in 1901, 38,040. 

EARLE, Rev. John, Anglo-Saxon scholar, was 
bom at Elston, near Kingsbridge, Devonshire, on 
Jan. 29, 1824. He was educated in the grammar- 
schools of Plymouth and Kingsbridge, whence in 
1842 he went to Oriel College, Oxford. He took his 
B.A. degree in 1845 with first-class honours in clas- 
sics, and in 1848 he was elected a fellow of his col- 
lege. In the following year he took orders in the 
church, and was elected professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
Oxford University, an office which, in accordance 
with the then existing rule, he had to demit after 
five years. In 1857 he became rector of Sw&nswick, 
near Bath, a position which he still occupies, and in 
1871 he was appointed a prebendary of Wells. In 
1876 he again became professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Oxford, the five yearn 7 rule having 
by that time been rescinded. Of his numerous valu- 
able contributions to the study of Anglo-Saxon and 
modem English the following are the mast impor- 
tant: Gloucester Fragments of St Swithun (1801); 
Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel (1865); The Phi- 
lology of the English Tongue (1871); A Book for 
the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon (1877); English 
Plant Names from the Tenth to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury (1880); Anglo-Saxon Literature (1884), a very 
useful and informing little manual; English Prose: 
its Elements, History, and Usage (1890); The 
Deeds of Beowulf (1892), a translation of the well- 
known Anglo-Saxon epic; The Psalter of 1539 
(1894); and A Simple Grammar of English Now in 
Use (1898). He has also written a book on Bath, 
Ancient a nd M odem (1864). 

EAR-SHELL, a name given to certain univalve 
molluscs of the genus HaLioti* (which see in Supp.). 

EARTH, ImwRNAL Heat of. There is abundant 
evidence that the interior of the earth is warmer 
than the surface. All deep mines, tunnels, and 
borings show a temperature considerably in excess 
of that which prevails in the shallower strata. At 
Rosebridge Colliery, near Wigan, a temperature of 
94° Fahr. was found at the depth of 2445 feet, al- 
though the mean temperature trf the surface is only 
about 49*. We have thus an increase of 45°, which 
is at the rate of about 1" for every 54 feet of depth. 
At Dukinfield Colliery, in Cheshire, a temperature 
of 76£" was found at a depth of 2065 feet. At Mouk- 
wearmouth Colliery, in Durham, a temperature of 
71° was found at the depth of 1584 feet. In the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, at one part where there is a thick- 
ness of a mile of rock overhead, the temperature was 
85°. The temperature at the depth of 400 metres 
in the well of Gpenette at Paris is 75°, the tempera- 
ture of (be superficial strata being about 52". In a 
bore mmagli rock-saltat S p eren b erg, near Berlin, the 
temperature at the depth of 3490 feet was found to 
l>e 116°, the mean temperature of the air at the sur- 
face befog only about 48*. At Yakutsk, in Siberia, 
where the mean tempe r at ur e of the air is 181*, waa 
found, in sinking a well to the depth of 540 feet, that 
the soil (which was frozen for the entire depth) in- 
creased in temperature fay about 1* for every 52 feet 
of descent. 


There is usually a considerable amount of irregu- 
fority in the rate of increase at different depths. For 
example, in the Sperenberg bore, in descending b ystc es 
of 200 feet each, from the depth of 700 to tW 2100 
feet, the amounts of increase were respectively 0“1L 
1°*2» 0°% O'*, 0’-7, 0°*9, and 1"*1. InVdaep boring 
at Wheeling, Weet Virginia, the increase fo the thou- 
sand feet from 2375 feet to 3375 feet is about 18", 
while the increase fo the next thousand feet is more 
than 10°, the temperature at that depth befog 108*. 
Also, the mean rate of increase ia by no means the 
same at all places, being sometimes as rapid as a 
degree for every 40 feet, and sometimes as slow aa a 
degree for every 80 feet. Its average value appeals 
to be about a degree (Fahr.) for 60 or 55 feet 

The simplest theory to account for the increase of 
temperature fo descending is that which supposes that 
the earth has formerly been at a high temperature 
throughout and is gradually cooling, heat being con- 
ducted from the interior to the surface, and thence 
radiated away into external space. This theory has 
been fully developed by Lord Kelvin. Sohd rock 
has greater specific gravity than melted rook, even 
at the same temperature. Hence, if the earth were 
originally melted, and were then subjected to lose of 
heat from its surface, the solid crust which would 
form would from time to time full fo and allow 
fresh portions of liquid to come to the surface, until 
a solid interior had thus been formed, containing 
perhaps numerous cavities filled with liquid, but 
having on the whole the characteristics of a solid 
globe. After this stage a few hundred yean would 
suffice to make the surface nearly as cool aa it is 
at present, although a temperature nearly as high 
aa the melting-point of rock would still exist at the 
depth of a few feet. The cooling would gradually 
penetrate deeper, and the rate of increase of tempera- 
ture with depth would become slower, until, after 
about 100,000,000 yean, this rate would be reduoed 
to the value F&ch it has at pres e nt. If we suppose 
the earth not to have been originally melted, but to 
have had a temperature considerably below the melt- 
ing-point, a still shorter period of time would suffice 
to bring about the present condition of things. Hence 
Lord Kelvin argued that the age of the earth, as a 
globe eool enough for habitation, cannot be greater 
than about 100,000,000 years. Professor Tait, on 
revising the physical data on which this calculation 
was based, came to the conclusion that the limit must 
be drawn still closer, namely, at about 10,000,000 
years. If the earth has been originally melted and 
Is now cooling, it appears from Lord Kelvin’s calcula- 
tions that the increase of 1" in about 50 feet which 
we observe near the surface extends to a depth o f 
100,000 feet or so. For greater depths the fo cre ese 
is sensibly slower, and at 800,000 feet is only ^ as 
fast as at the surface, that ia, is only about 1* fo about 
2560 feet. At the depth of about 100 miles the tem- 
perature is probably that of the melting-point of rock. 
As time goes on, the rate of increase fo descending 
near the surface becomes slower, being fofersely pro- 
portional to the square mot of the earth's age, reck- 
oned from the rime when the surface was permanently 
solidified. Thus, when the earth is four rimes as old 
sb at present, the rate of i ncr ea se will be about 1" is 
100 feet 

It was, until quite recently, maintained by geolo- 
gists that the solid part of the earth consisted only 
of a thin crust inclosing a molten interior. This has 
been disproved by Lord Kelvin, both by the line oC 
argument above sketched, and also by another em- 
inent hnood on the phenomena of the tides. A ton 
crust inclosing a liquid or pasty interior would yield 
and change its shape under the action of those foreea 
(emanating from the moon and sun) which pcodaos 
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the tides. Evidently if the surface and bottom of the 
Bea at a given place rise together and fall together, 
the depth of water may remain unaltered. The ob- 
served effect is the difference between the tide at the 
surfaoe and the tide at the bottom. Hence the ob- 
served effect will be greater with a rigid than with a 
yielding earth. Now the observed effect agrees with 
what calculation gives on the supposition that the 
earth taken as a whole is highly rigid, and is com- 
pletely at variance with calculation on the supposition 
that the earth is highly flexible. 

Volcanic eruptions have an obvious connection with 
the question of the condition of the earth’s interior. 
According to one theory of their origin (propounded 
by Mr. Mallet) they are due to local generation of 
heat by friction. The outermost layers of the earth 
have long sinoe attained a nearly permanent tem- 
perature. The layers below them are cooling more 
rapidly, and have therefore a tendency to shrink faster. 
This tendency finds its relief from time to time in 
dislocations, which are the source of earthquakes, and 
which frequently involve the rubbing of one part 
against another under the enormous pressure of the 
superincumbent weight. Such friction would certainly 
involve an enormous local development of heat. 

EARTH-CLOSET, a place in which the faeces 
from the human body are received m a quantity of 
earth. The advantages of the earth-closet system 
are due to the fact that dry earth is one of the best 
disinfectants and deodorizers, and that the compound 
formed by the combination of the f re cal matter and 
the earth is valuable and easily applied as manure. 
In large cities the earth-closet system would hardly 
be practicable on account of the expense of preparing 
and storing large quantities of earth, but in agricul- 
tural districts the system might be employed with 
great advantage. 

EARTH - HOUSES, a name generally given 
throughout Scotland to underground buildings, also 
known as ‘ Piets’ houses ’ or ‘ Piets’ dwellings . The 
earth -house in its simplest form consists of a single 
irregular-shaped chamber, formed of unhewn stones, 
the side walls gradually converging towards the top 
until they can be roofed by stones of 4 or 5 feet in 
width, all covered in by a mound of earth rising 
slightly above the level of the surrounding district. 
In the more advanced form of these structures two 
or three chambers are found. Earth -houses are 
frequent in the north-east of Scotland, occasionally 
thirty or forty being found in the same locality. 
Querns, bones, deers’ horns, earthen vessels, cups 
and implements of bone, stone celts, bronze swords, 
and the like, are occasionally found in connection 
with them. Very similar structures, known as bee- 
hive-houses, occur in Ireland. 

EARTH-NUT, the Bunium JUxuosum, an um- 
belliferous plant with an edible nut common in 
woods and fields in Britain. The leaves are ter- 
nately divided, and the small white flowers are in 
terminal umbels. The tuber or nut is about 4 or 
$ inches below the surface, at the termination of a 
long slender root. It is brown, the size of a chest- 
nut, of a sweetish farinaceous nature, resembling in 
taste the common chestnut. The name is frequently 
applied to Bunium Bulboccwtanum, which has a simi- 
lar tuber. The earth-nut of Egypt is the tuber of 
Cyperus rotundus and other species of the same 
genus, that of China the subterranean pods of A raehis 
hypogaa, a leguminous plant. 

EAST AFRICA, British, comprises an area of 
over 1,200,000 square miles situated to the north of 
German East Africa and south and west of Italian 
North-East Africa, and extending inland to the 
Congo State and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan, but 
here the boundaries are not definitely settled. It 


has a coast-line of about 450 miles, from the river 
Umba on the south to the river Juba on the north. 
This vast region has a population estimated at over 
13,000,000, and includes Masailand and the Kenia 
Uplands, parts of Somaliland and Gallaland, L a k e s 
Rudolf and Stefanie, the Albertine head-waters of the 
Nile, Lake Albert Nyanza, part of Albert Edward 
Nyanza, the northern part of Victoria Nyanza, the 
countries of Uganda, Kavirondo, Unyoro, Ankole, 
Koko, &c. Britain also has authority over the coast 
islands of Pemba and Zanzibar. In 1888 a charter 
was granted to a company called the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, from the initials of whose 
name the country was for a time called I bea, and 
on this body devolved the preliminary work of open- 
ing up the whole country. In 1893, however, the 
Company retired from Uganda owing to political 
and other difficulties, and the protectorate was de- 
clared in the following year over that portion of the 
country. In 1896 this Uganda protectorate was ex- 
tended to the neighbouring regions of Unyoro, Usoga, 
Ankole, &c., and the whole district of Uganda is 
now placed under a commissioner resident at Port 
Alice on the western shore of Victoria Nyanza. In 
Uganda proper, however, the old monarchy still exists, 
the king f 8 palace being at Mengo close to the British 
stronghold of Kampala. FortB have been established 
at various places, and are garrisoned mainly by Sou- 
danese troops, part of whose duty is to restrain the 
Unyoro and other peoples from predatory incursions 
on their neighbours’ territory. The construction of 
roads is being proceeded with, and a railway from 
Mombasa to Lake Victoria, completed in December, 
1901, connects this important seaport with Kisumu 
on the north-east shore of the lake. There were until 
recently violent feuds between the adherents of the 
Mohammedans, Protestants, and Roman Catholics 
in Uganda, but these have now been quieted. All 
the rest of the country, with the exception of the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, constitutes the East 
Africa Protectorate, declared in 1895. It is adminis- 
tered undor the Foreign Office by a commissioner, 
and consul-general, who also acts as British ageyft 
at Zanzibar, and is divided into four districts-' or 
provinces. These are: (1) Seyyidieh, a coast pro- 
vince, with Mombasa as chief town; (2) Ukamba, 
with Machakoii as capital; (3) Tana-land, capital 
Lamu; (4) Juba-land, capital Kismayu; and each 
is placed under the control of a sub-commissioner. 
Parts of this vast region are as yet very imperfectly 
known, but extensive districts are known to be fertile 
and capable of great development. The surface is 
greatly diversified. Inland, considerable portions 
form elevated plateaus, and the region embraces 
some of the highest mountains of this part of Africa, 
such as Mt. Kenia (18,370 feet), Mt. Elgon, and in 
the extreme west Ruwenzori. The most important 
rivers are the Nile and its head- waters, with the 
Tana, Juba, and Sabaki, entering the Indian Ocean. 
A considerable trade is carried on through the ports 
Mombasa, Lamu, Malindi (Melinda), and Kismayu, 
the chief imports being Manchester goodB, Bombay 
cloth, brass, provisions, and the exports comprising 
mainly ivory, rubber, cattle and goats, grain, copra, 
hides, <kc. The natives of Uganda and other parts 
show great skill in various arts, and great capacity 
for adaptation to European conditions and customs. 
Zanzibar and Pemba are still ruled by their Sultan, 
but form a British Protectorate, for which see 
separate article. See also Uganda. 

EAST AFRICA German, is the name applied to 
a territory of about 380,000 square miles situated 
on the east coast of Africa, between the British and 
the Portuguese possessions there. Its coast -line 
extends from Cape Delgado, a little south of the 
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mouth of the Rovuma, northwards to the mouth of 
the Umba, being about 620 miles long. From 
British East Africa it is separated by a somewhat 
north-west line running from, the mouth of the river 
Umba inwards to a point on Victoria Nyanza on 
the parallel of 1° s. lat., but turning north at one 
part so os to leave Mt. Kilimanjaro to Germany. 
Then the boundary runs westward across the lake, 
on the parallel of 1° b., to the Congo Free State 
boundary. On the west the boundary runs south- 
ward by Lake Tanganyika, and onwards to Lake 
Nyassa, subsequently following the north-east shore 
of that lake, and latterly passing down the river 
Kovuma to near its mouth, when it proceeds to 
Cape Delgado. Of this region it is estimated that 
only about one-fifth is suitable for pasture or tillage, 
and much even of that is very unhealthy to Euro- 
peans. The low coast-lands are succeeded some dis- 
tance inland by the Usagara mountains rising to a 
height of about 6500 feet, and west of these is the 
dry and barren plateau of Ugogo, situated at from 
3500 to 4000 feet above sea-level. Still proceeding 
westwards we pass through the dreary and arid 
Mgunda Mkhali or Land of Fire, covered with 
shrub and shingle with here and there projecting 
igneous rocks, to the fertile and well -watered plains 
of Unyam uezi, which extend for a long distance to- 
wards the lower basin of the Malagarazi on the east 
of Tanganyika. The highest mountain is Kiliman- 
jaro, reaching 19,600 feet. Amongst the chief rivers 
are the Rovuma, Rufiji, Kingani, and Pangani, 
flowing to the Indian Ocean ; the Kagera, Sliimiyu, 
and Ruwara flowing into Victoria Nyanza ; and 
the Malagarazi flowing into Tanganyika. In the 
north there are several small lakes, and in the 
south-west the larger salt lake, Rukwa or Hikwa. 
On the coast the chief towns are Mikindani, Lindi, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Bagamoyo, Pangani, Wanga, and the 
English mission station Saadani. Inland there are 
Mpwapwa, Kanyenye, Tabora (Kazeh), Urambo, and 
Ujiji, the last-named being situated on the shore 
of Tanganyika. The country is under an imperial 
governor. The population is about 4,000,000, of 
whom about 1000 are Europeans. Coal, iron, copper, 
and salt are found, and also some gold. The ex- 
ports are ivory, caoutchouc, sesame, gum, cocoa-nuts, 
&c., and the imports mostly consist of cottons, iron- 
ware, colonial wares, rice, oil, and spirits. A railway 
is in process of construction from Tanga on the 
north-east coast to Karagwe. The imperial govern- 
ment has to contribute a large sum for revenue 
purposes. 

EAST AFRICA, Portuguese, comprises a large 
territory south of German East Africa and east and 
north of the British possessions, having on the west 
chiefly the British Central Africa Protectorate, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and the Trans- 
vaal. Its coast-line extends from Cape Delgado to 
Oro Point in the north of Tongaland (Natal), where 
the territory becomes very narrow. The area of this 
country is about 620,000 square miles, and the popu- 
lation is estimated at 1,600,000. it is divided into 
three districts, namely, Mozambique, Zambesia, and 
Lourengo Marques, and in addition there are the 
Inhambane and Gaza districts. The Mozambique 
Company administers Sofala and Manica, the Nyassa 
Company has jurisdiction in the northern part be- 
tween Lake Nyassa, the Rovuma, and the Lurio, and 
there is also a Zambesia Company. There is a rail- 
way from Delagoa Bay to Pretoria, and one from 
Bairn to Salisbury in Southern Rhodesia. The coast- 
lands are low-lying and not very healthy, but in the 
region of the Namuli mountains there is one of the 
finest and most beautiful tracts of country in the 
whole oontinent There are several important river* 


including the Zambesi, Limpopo, Rovuma, Sabi. 
Pungwe, Lurio, Mtepwesi, Lukuga, and many others, 
The most important towns are Lourengo Marquee. 
Inhambane, Sofala, Beira, Quilimane, Chinde, Mown- 
bique, Ibo, Zumbo, Tete, and Sena. Gold iB found 
in the Manica region on the west, and has been 
worked by British capitalists. The most important 
exports are timber, drugs, gold-dust, ivory, cotton, 
coffee, gum, rubber, tobacco, rice, indigo, honey, 
and salt; and amongBt imports are cotton goods, 
spirits, beer, and wine. 

EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. See Malay 
Archipelag o 

EASTERN QUESTION, the name given to the 
diplomatic and national interests affected by the 
gradual retrocession of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe, and the problem of disposing of the terri- 
tory thus left, or presumably to be left Bulgaria, 
Roumonia, Servia, and Greece are the new states 
which have naturally arisen on the withdrawal of 
the Turkish power, and their histoiy in connection 
with the respective policies of England, France, 
Austria, and Russia towards them is the history of 
the phases of the ‘Eastern Question’ so far. The 
Crimean war of 1854-56, with the Treaty of Paris 
which followed ; the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, 
with the Treaty of Berlin ; and the Greco-Turkish 
war of 1897, are amongst the notable events con- 
nected with this subject. British diplomacy on thiH 
question has mainly aimed at checking 1 he attempts 
of Russia to extend her empire and strengthen ner 
strategic position by the absorption of i»art or all of 
the territory now belonging to the decaying Turkish 
empire. Of late years, however, the meaning of the 
phrase has lieen much extended, and may now lie 
suid to embrace the problem of preventing the 
aggression of Russia, either in Eurojie or Asia, from 
becoming a menace to the authority or commerce of 
Britain. The Russo-Chinese phase of the subjoct i« 
the most recent one, and aroHe after the Japanese 
triumph pt 1895 had shown the essential military, 
naval, and administrative weakness of China. The 
Turkish atrocities in Armenia showed how jealous 
of each other the Great Powers are in connection 
with these questions. 

EASTERN ROUMELIA. See Rumklia (East- 
ern) and Bulgaria. 

EASTWARD POSITION, the position assumed 
by many clergymen of the Anglican Church during 
part of the communion service, the clergyman being 
placed in front of the communion table with his 
back to the congregation. This jiosition has been a 
cause of much controversy. It was decided, in 1870, 
that such a fjosition during the prayer of consecm 
tion is illegal ; but if the 4 manual acts ' of the priest 
are visible, the position appears to lie legal by a 
decision of 1891. 

EAU CLAIRE, a city of the United States, 
capital of Eau Claire county, Wisconsin, at the 
junction of the Eau Claire and Chippewa river* 
150 miles north-west of Madison. It is the chief 
commercial centre of the north-west part of the 
state, its principal trade being in lumber, of which 
vast quantities are here annually manufactured." It 
has a large number of saw -mills, planing - mills, 
grist-mill* foundries, Ac., and there are also manu- 
factures of boots and shoes, dynamos apd other 
machines, pearl buttons, paper, Ac. Pop. (1890), 
17,415. 

EBERSWALDE, formerly known as NeusTAUT- 
Eberswalue, a town of Prussia, on the Finow 
Canal, about 28 miles north-east of Berlin liy rail 
It is a busy industrial centre, having a number erf 
machine-shop* saw -mills, paper-mills, Mid iron- 
work* and doing a considerable trade in timber, 
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omI, Acl There is a royal forest academy here. It 
is a favourite resort of the Berliners during summer. 
PqMlg 95 ), 18,288; (1900), 21,614. 

EOOLES, a municipal borough of England, in 
Lancashire, 4 miles from Manchester, of which it 
may be considered a suburb, pleasantly situated on 
the IrwelL Among the buildings may be men- 
tioned the town-hall and the fine parish church of 
St. Mary. There are numerous cotton -mills. Bop. 
(1891), 29,688; (1901), 34,369. 

EOCLESIASTICUS, the title of a book placed 
by Protestants and Jews among the apocryphal 
writings. The author calls himself Jesus the son 
of Sirach. Originally composed in Hebrew, pro- 
bably about 200 B.O., the book was translated into 
Greek by the grandson of the original author. The 
Hebrew text was known to Jerome, but it was after- 
wards entirely lost except a few quotations in the 
Jewish Talmud. Some considerable fragments of it 
have recently been discovered in Egypt. The earliest 
quotations of this book by a Christian writer are 
found in the works of Clement of Alexandria, who, 
with many subsequent Christian teachers, alludes to 
it as Scripture. As regards its contents, it consists 
of many scattered and imperfectly grouped aphorisms 
and maxims, which at times descend to the minuter 
details of agriculture, medicine, Ac. Some authorities 
have held that it originally consisted of three dis- 
tinct books which later were united, these three 
corresponding in some measure to the books of 
Solomon. 

EOHUCA, a rising Australian town, in the 
colony of Victoria, on a peninsula at the junction of 
the Campaspe with the Murray, over which is an 
iron railway and roadway bridge, connecting it with 
Moama in New South Wales. It has a trade (partly 
by the river) in timber, wool. See., and the vine is 
cultivate d in the neighbourhood. Pop. about 5000. 

EDELWEISS (‘Noble- white’; OnapJuilium lean- 
topodiw*), a perennial plant of the order Composite, 
growing at high altitudes in the Alps, and also in 
parts of Austria and Siberia. Its flower is white 
and somewhat star-shaped. Its flower-heads are 
surrounded with a characteristic woolly involucre, 
and its leaves have also the same woolly character. 
It is comparatively scarce, and often grows in in- 
accessible positions, and the supposed difficulty of 
gathering it is the groundwork of various legends 
and poems. The emblem of purity, it is given by 
the Tyrolese youth to his affianced bride. It is not 
difficult to cultivate, but is apt to lose its distinctive 
woolly character under cultivation. 

EDINBURGH, Duke or, H.R.H., Prince Alfred 
Ernest Albert, latterly the reigning duke and sover- 
eign of Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha, the second son of Queen 
Victoria, was born at Windsor Castle, Aug. 6, 1844. 
At the age of fourteen he joined the navy as naval 
cadet, ami served on various foreign stations. In 
1862 he declined the offer of the throne of Greece. 
On hiB majority he was awarded an annuity of 
£16,000 by parliament, and was created Duke of 
Edinburgh, Earl of Kent, and Earl of Ulster. In 
1867 he was appointed to the oommand of the frigate 
Galatea, in which he visited Australia, Japan, China, 
India, Ac. In 1873 he reoeived an additional annuity 
of £10,000, and next year he married the Grand- 
duchew Marie, only daughter of the Emperor of 
Russia. In 1882 he was made a vice-admiral, and 
subsequently held important commands, being also 
created Admiral of the Fleet In 1893 he succeeded 
his uncle as ruler of Saxe- Coburg Gotha, and re- 
signed his annuity of £16,000. He died on July 80, 
1900, leaving four daughters, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, the Duke of Albany. 

EDISON, Thomas Alta, an American inventor, 


was bom at Milan, Ohio, on February 11, 1847. He 
was poorly educated, became a news-boy on the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and afterwards, having ob- 
tained some type, issued a small sheet of hiB own on 
the train. He then set himself to learn telegraph 
work, and in a short time became an expert opera- 
tor. In 1863, while at Indianopolis, he invented an 
automatic telegraph repeater. This was the first of 
a long series of improvements and inventions. He 
opened an extensive establishment at Newark for 
the manufacture of electrical, printing, automatic, 
and other apparatus. In 1876, his health breaking 
down, he gave up manufacturing and devoted him- 
self to investigation and invention. AmongBt his 
numerous inventions are the quadruplex and sextu- 
plex telegraph, the carbon telephone transmitter, 
the 'Edison system* of lighting, the electric fire- 
alarm, the ‘Edison electric railway*, the phonograph, 
the photometer, and the kinetogr&ph. He has a 
large and well-equipped laboratory at Orange, New 
Jersey. See articles on Phonograph, Ac. 
EDRlOPHTHALMATA. See Crustacea. 

EDWARD VII., King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and Emperor of India, was bom at Buckingham 
Palace on the 9th of November, 1841, and baptized 
as Albert Edward. He is the eldest son and the 
second child of the late Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort, Prince Albert of Saxe -Coburg. On 
Dec. 14 in the year of his birth he was, as heir- 
apparent, created Prince of Wales. After receiving 
a careful education under private tutors he studied 
at the universities of Edinburgh, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. In the summer of 1860 he sited Canada, 
where he was enthusiastically reoeived, and by the 
special invitation of President Buchanan he extended 
his visit to the United States, where his reception 
was no less cordial. He was appointed a brevet 
colonel in the army in 1868, ana three years later 
he was attached to the Curragh camp m Ireland. 
In Oct. 1861 he was made a bencher of the Middle 
Temple. In 1 862 he was promoted to the rank of 
general, and in the spring of that year he set out on 
a visit to Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Athens in 
company with the Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
who afterwards became Dean of Westminster. After 
the Prince's return from the East he was introduced 
at the Privy Council, in 1863 he took his seat in the 
House of Lords, and about the same time he formally 
rave up his right to succeed to the duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. On March 10, 1868, at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, he was married to the 
Princess Alexandra, eldest daughter of the King of 
Denmark. From this time onwards the Prince dis- 
charged many important public ceremonial functions 
in various parts of tile United Kingdom. Near the 
end of 1871 he was attacked by typhoid fever, and 
for a time it seemed as if his death were imminent, 
but he passed the crisis safely and had completely 
recovered early in 1872. On Feb. 27 of that year 
his recovery was made the occasion of a special 
thanksgiving service in St. Paul's OathedraL In 
Oct. 1876 he sailed from Dover on his great journey 
to India. He arrived at Bombay in November, and 
between that date and his departure for England in 
March 1876 he visited the chief provinces, states, 
and cities of the Indian Empire, being everywhere 
received with the utmost cordiality and respect. 
With the Princess he made an extended tour through 
Ireland in 1885, and in 1888 his silver wedding was 
celebrated. The establishment of the Imperial In- 
stitute as a memorial of the jubilee of the late queen 
(in 1887) was mainly due to hiB suggestion and 
exertions. In 1893 he Bat on the Poor Law Com- 
mission, and in 1896 he was appointed Chancellor 
of the newly created University of Wales. In the 
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diamond jubilee year (1897) he established the 
Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund for the better 
financial support of the London hospitals. At the 
great naval review of that year he represented Queen 
Victoria. By the death of his mother on Jan. 22, 
1901, he became King of Great Britain and Ireland 
and Emperor of India, and has elected to be known 
as Edward VII. On Feb. 14 he and Queen Alexan- 
dra opened Parliament in state. To him and Queen 
Alexandra have been bom : Albert Victor Christian 
Edward, Duke of Clarence and Avondale, bom Jan. 
8, 1864, died Jan. 14, 1892; George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, Duke of Cornwall and York, now 
Prince of Wales, bom June 8, 1865, married July 6, 
1898, to the Princess Victoria Mary of Teck ; Prin- 
cess Louise Victoria Alexandra Dagmar, bora Feb. 
20, 1867, married July 27, 1889, to the Duke of 
Fife ; Princess Victoria Alexandra Olga Mary, bora 
July 6, 1868; and Princess Maud Charlotte Mary 
Victoria, bora Nov. 26, 1869, married July 22, 1896, 
to Prince Charles, second son of the Crown Prince 
of Denmark. 

edwardesAbAd, a town and cantonment in 
Hindustan, head-quarters of Bannu district, North- 
West Frontier Province, founded in 1848 by Major 
(afterwards Sir) Herbert B. Ed ward ea. It has a 
considerable trade, but is situated in an unhealthy 
district. Pop. (1891), 8817. 

EDWARDS, Amelia Blandf-ord, an English 
novelist, was bora in London in 1831. As far back 
as 1853 she began to contribute to periodicals. 
Among her best-known novels are Hand and Glove 
(1859); Half a Million of Money (1865); Lord 
Brackenbuiy (1880). Besides novels, Miss Ed- 
wards wrote ballads and books of travel (such as 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys, A 
Thousand Miles up the Nile, Ac.); and latterly 
devoted herself to Egyptology, to which science 
she made some valuable contributions, while she 
also left funds to endow a chair of Egyptology in 
University College, London. She died at Weston- 
super-Mare on April 16, 1892. Miss A. B. Ed- 
wards is not to be confounded with her cousin, 
Matilda Betham-Edwabds (born 1836), who has 
written a number of popular novels besides various 
other books. Among the former may be mentioned 
John and I, Doctor Jacob, Kitty, The Sylvesters; 
among the latter, A Winter with the Swallows in 
Algeria, Holidays in Eastern France, A Year in 
Wester n France, France of To-day, Ac. 

EEL-POUT. See Burbot. 

EGG, an island of Scotland. See Bigg. 

EGGLESTON, Edward, American novelist and 
miscellaneous writer, was bora at Vevay, Indiana, 
on December 10, 1837. He entered the ministry of 
the Methodist Church, and was more or less en- 
gaged in pastoral work for a number of yeans at 
the same time contributing to various periodicals, 
for some of which he acted as editor. From 1874 
till 1879 he was engaged in the work of an inde- 
pendent church founded by himself (the Church of 
Christian Endeavour, Brooklyn), but in the latter 
year his health broke down and compelled him to 
resign his position as pastor. Since then he has 
devoted himself entirely to literary work. Among 
the most important of bis works are The Hooeier 
Schoolmaster (1871); The End of the World: a 
Love - story (1872); Mystery of Metropolisville 
(1873); Schoolmaster’s Stories for Boys and Girls 
(1878); The Circuit-Rider: a Tale of the Heroic 
Age (1874); Christ in Literature (1875, edited by 
him); Christ in Art (1875, edited); Roxy (1878), 
a popular novel ; The Hooeier School-boy (1883) ; 
The Graysons: a Story of Illinois (1887); History 
of the United States and its People, for the use of 


schools (1888); Household History of the United 
States and its People (1888); The Faith Doctor 
(1891); Duffels, a series of short stories (1893); 
The Beginners of a Nation (1896) ; and, with hie 
brother and his daughter, Famous American 
(5 vols., 1878-80). His novels are very popular in 
the United States on aooount of their wealth of 
incident, skilful handling of dialect, and realistic 
portraiture. He has also contributed largely to the 
Century Magazine. 

EG HAM, a village of England, in the oounty of 
Surrey, on the Thames, 14 mile west of Staines, 
and about 21 miles from London, with the Royal 
Indian Engineering College, the Royal Holloway 
College for Women, and the Holloway Sanatorium. 
Runnymede, where King John signed Magna Charts, 
is in Egham parish. Pop. of parish (1891), 10,187. 

EGRIPO, a name of Chalets (which see). 

EHRENBERG, Christian Gottfried, a Ger- 
man scientist, was bora at Delitzsch on April 19, 
1795, and died at Berlin on June 27, 1876. After 
studying theology, medicine, and natural history at 
Leipzig and Berlin, he joined in 1820 an expedition 
to Palestine, Egypt, and Abyssinia, returning to 
Berlin in 1825. In 1829 he accompanied Hum- 
boldt to the Ural and Altai ranges and to Central 
Siberia. Hia great work on Infusoria (Die In- 
fusions tierchen als vollkommene Organiamen) ap- 
peared in 1838, and was at once recognized as the 
highest authority on the subject. J+ w»s followed 
in 1854 by his Microgeology. Ehrenberg's work 
gave an enormous impetus to tbe study of micro- 
scopic organisms. He was the first to show that 
the phosphorescence of the sea is due to the presence 
of hosts of animalcules. There is a Life by Lane 
(1895). 

EIBEN STOCK, a town in the south -eest of 
Saxony, near the Mulde, with important manu- 
factures of laoe. It is connected by rail with Chem- 
nitz, about forty miles distant. Pop. (1895), 7212. 

EISENBERG, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of Saxe-Altenburg, 24 miles west of Altenburg, 
with a ducal palace and various manufactures. 
Eisenberg is a very old town. Pop. (1895), 7966. 

EJOO, a kind of fibre. Bee Gommtti PALM. 

EKATERINODAR, a town of Russia in the 
Caucasus. It is the chief town of the KuInio terri- 
tory, on the river Kuban, and is a poorly-built 
place with a considerable trade. The surrounding 
country is swampy. Pop. (1897), 66,697. 

ELAGABALUS. See Heuooabalus. 

ELAM, the ancient name of a country or region 
in Asia, east of the Lower Tigris. A king of El a m 
is said in tbe cuneiform inscriptions to nave con- 
quered Babylonia and Assyria about 2300 B.a It 
was latterly incorporated in the Persian Empire. 
The later ancient writers call this country Susiana, 
the name being derived from its capital, Sosa, one 
of the most ancient cities of tbe East. Both the 
country itself, which seems to have been of con- 
siderable importance at an early period, and ita 
capital (Shushan) are mentioned in the Bible. 

ELA8MOBRANCHII, an order of fishes, incJjd- 
ing the sharks, dog-fishes, rays, and chimara. Bee 
Ichthyology. 

ELECTRICITY, Medicinal Applications or. 
The recognition of electricity as a force inherent in 
natural bodies led physiologists to experiment with 
a view to ascertain the conditions under which it 
was exerted, and also tbe relations which it might 
be supposed to assume to muscle and nerve-force 
(see Nervi), and to other actions of tbe firing organ- 
ism. At a very remote period of antiquity the 
electrical force exhibited by such fishes an the Tor- 
pedo (which see) or Electric Ray was u ti liz e d for 
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the core of certain diseases. Thus, we find Dios- 
oorides recommending the application of the Torpedo 
to the extremities or patients afflicted with rheu- 
matic and like pains, for the purpose of removing 
and curing these ailments. The modern physician 
employs electricity in a variety of ways as a nervous 
stimulant. Thus, where a powerful effect is re- 
quired the Leyden -jar is used; but this form of 
application is admittedly of too violent and unman- 
ageable a nature to be of much service. Most fre- 
quently electricity is applied as a therapeutic agent 
by the aid of some appliance prod ucing faradization, 
or the exhibition of discontinuous or interrupted 
electrical currents. The magneto-electric machine 
affords a ready means of producing a readily gradu- 
ated and interrupted current, and is much employed 
in cases of paralysis and less severe cases of nervous 
weakness. The chief diseases in which electricity 
appears of service are cases of mild nervous lesions, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, amenorrhcea, and 
other functional disorders of the female generative 
system ; constipation, depending on nervous debility; 
Ac. Electro-puncture and electro-cautery have also 
been successfully used in medicine, the former in 
the treatment of aneurism, the latter for the removal 
of tumours, Ac. The application of electricity in 
modern physiology is chiefly used to demonstrate 
the existence and relations of nerve-force and mus- 
cular contractility. The famous experiment and 
discovery of Galvani, who found that electrical cur- 
rents produced contractions in the muscles of a 
recently killed frog, may be Baid to have given birth 
to a variety of highly intricate apparatus now seen 
in the laboratories of physiologists. Thus, we have 
myographions for determining muscle force; and 
other complicated apparatus, in which electricity is 
not only the chief element employed in demonstra- 
ting the properties of the living tissues, but in which 
also the results of experiments are chronicled by aid 
of delicate galvanometers and similar apparatus. 

The electrio shook produced by the discharge of 
electricity through a living animal is a violent dis- 
turbance of the muscles. Such a shock is often 
powerful enough to destroy life, and in America elec- 
tricity has been used in the execution of criminals. 
Death from lightning is simply death from an electric 
shock. It takes a powerful battery to give what 
would be called a shock on opening or closing the 
circuit, but a small battery connected with a Ruhm- 
korff’B coil gives a succession of currents producing 
very decided physiological effects. The fingera close 
on the handles, which are at the ends of the wires 
from the secondary coil, and it is impossible for the 
victim to let them go till he is relieved by the oper- 
ator. The most convenient form of instrument for 
giving this kind of effect is a machine in which two 
ooila, wrapped on soft-iron oores, revolve between 
the poles of a permanent magnet. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAY, Electric Traction. 
The first exhibition of a practicable electric tramway 
was made at a Berlin Exhibition in 1879. The first 
application of electric traction to commercial work 
was the experimental electric railway built between 
Berlin and Lichterfelde in 1881. On this line the 
rails were used as conductors. The first electric 
line in the United Kingdom was installed between 
Portrush and the Giant's Causeway in 1888. This 
was followed within a few months by the Bessbrook- 
Newry and Blackpool lines. From this period no 
real interest in electric traction wss shown in Great 
Britain until very recently. Its latent possibilities 
were developed in Amenca, where, between 1883 
and 1888, several companies were actively engaged 
in developing electrio traction. Two systems were 
on trial. In the one the conductors were carried in 


a conduit laid between the metals, electrical con- 
nection between conductors and motors being main- 
tained by means of a contact * plough’ hung from 
the car, whioh passed through a slot in the conduit 
at the street surface, and rubbed against the positive 
and negative conductors, whioh were placed on insu- 
lated supports oh either side of the conduit structure. 
In the other, the current was conveyed by an over- 
head wire along the line, and thence brought to the 
car motors through a trolley-pole supporting a 
wheel which pressed against the under surface of 
the overhead wire, the current returning to the 
generating station through the metals. Owing to 
the great initial cost of the conduit system and the 
imperfect electrical machinery then available, the 
energy of the various inventors was for many years 
directed to the overhead system. The first consider- 
able installation of electric traction was made in 
Boston, U.S.A., in 1889, and the successful applica- 
tion of electricity to traction dates from that year. 

In 1890 there were in the United States, approxi- 
mately, 2500 miles of electrically equipped tramway 
lines operating 5500 motor-cars. At present there 
are, approximately, 21,000 track miles and 68,000 
motor-cars in the United States. In Great Britain, 
till the opening of the Bristol tramways in 1895, 
practically nothing had been done Bince the build- 
ing of tne first early lines. Since then electric 
traction has rapidly progressed, and now there are 
some 1000 miles of electric tramways in the United 
Kingdom. Vastly greater progress has been mode 
on tho Continent and in the Coloqies. It is scarcely 
too much to say that nearly every tramway and light 
railway in the world is now electrically worked, 
or is considering the ways and means of electrically 
equipping at the earliest possible moment. 

An electric traction installation consists of four 
main parts. First, the power station, in which the 
electrical current is generated by dynamos driven by 
steam or water power. Second, the motors on the 
cars, actuated by the current supplied from the 
power plant. Third, the electrical conductors, either 
overhead or underground, whioh convey current 
from the power plant along the line, and with which 
the motors are flexibly connected. Fourth, the 
permanent way. 

Much better regulation and service has so far 
been obtained with continuous than with alternating 
currents. The uniform pressure at which continu- 
ous current is supplied to a tramway line is approxi- 
mately 500 volts, this limit having been adopted, 
inasmuch as shocks sustained by human beings from 
such a voltage are practically harmless. The power 
required is, however, not always generated in the 
first instance os continuous current. Where power 
must be transmitted great distances, the use of 
alternating or polyphase currents is often neoessary 
for economy in transmission. In these cases sub- 
stations are maintained at various points along the 
route, at which, by means of simple machines, 
known as rotary converters, the polyphase current 
transmitted from the generating plant is transformed 
into continuous current before being passed into the 
line conductors. 

In early days there were no thoroughly reliable 
dynamos, and the best frequently broke down. As 
the steam-engine was then standard and to be relied 
upon, it was the practice to run several small 
dynamos from one steim -engine by means of belts, 
counter-shafting, and friction-clutches, arranged so 
that any dynamo could be driven from anyengine 
in the plant. As improvements were made in elec- 
trical apparatus, the waste of power resulting from 
the use of small units and oounter-shafting was done 
away with. Electrical machinery has now so far 
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advanced that it is usual to directly oouple one or 
two dynamos to each engine. 

The first motors were firmly connected to the car- 
body, and drove the axles by means of leather belts 
or chain gears. Double reduction by means of spur 
and gear wheels was next introduced, and now single 
reduction, using one pinion and one gear wheel, is 
universal. Commercial tramway motors run at 
between 800 and 500 revolutions per minute. The 
first electric motor was a small dynamo. It was 
soon found that the parts of such a machine were 
‘ tpoeasily accessible to moisture and dirt, and wore or 
burnt out. The introduction of carbon brushes to 
transmit current to and from the revolving armature, 
the use of drop-forged copper instead of cast copper 
for the commutators or collectors, the introduction Of 
cast-steel in the place of wrought or oast iron, the 
wire-coils being made absolutely waterproof, and the 
adoption of fireproof insulating material, were im- 
portant factors which made the closed -in, water- 
proof and fireproof motor of to-day possible. The 
efficiency of electrical machinery now reaches 94% in 
the case of generators and nearly 90% in motors. 

Great difficulty was at first found in economically 
varying the speed of electric motors, the only known 
method being the introduction of resistances to ab- 
sorb, and waste, any excess ofpower over the amount 
required at a given time. The introduction of the 
series parallel controller, by which the armatures and 
field -magnets of the motors can be interconnected 
in different combinations to give varying speeds, at 
high efficiency, has greatly conduced to the economy 
of electric traction. The introduction of the mag- 
netic blow-out, by which the spark which has a 
tondency to form when a current is broken is ex- 
tinguished, the improvement in switches and light- 
ning arresters, and thesimplification and standardizing 
of connections so that ordinary mechanics can equip 
a motor-car, have had important results. 

The introduction of the 1 under- running ’ trolley, 
consisting of a small gun-metal wheel at the end of 
a steel pole, pressed against the underpart of the 
trolley wire by springs, was the earliest important 
stop m advance. The use of a trolley wheel sup- 
ported on a swivel, which allows the conducting 
wire to be placed at any point within 10 feet of the 
centre of the track, has been largely adopted in 
England, and has much improved the appearance of 
overhead lines. The adoption df ornamental centre 
brackets and side brackets to suppdfrt the trolley 
wire in the place of suspension wires crossing the 
roadway is also a marked factor in JEnglish practice. 

In au roads of considerable importance, current 
is supplied from {he power Bhition to the service 
conductors by means of copper insulated feeder 
cables, laid directly in the ground or drawn through 
iron, earthenware, or dement -lmpd pipes. These 
main oables are brought every halt- mile into junction 
boxes which contain switches afeipi&htnmg arresters. 
Flexible cables running up through the poles con- 
nect these switches to the *<fvef head wire. Should 
anything go wrong on the line, any section can be 
entirely isolated without stopping the service. From 
the overhead wire, the current passes through the 
trolley to the controllers placed at either end of the 
car. In these controllers, which the driver operates 
by means of a handle, the current is sub-divided, or 
entirely cut off, as required, and the various positions 
of the controller-handle produce the various speeds 
of the motors. A lightning arrester, a safety switch, 
a»d a fuse which is destroyed in the case of anything 
going wrong with the motor, or in case of a light- 
ning discharge, see also fitted to each car. The 
motors return the current by means of the wheels 
to the rails, which take the current back to the 
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station, where they are connected by means of 
cables to the governing apparatus on the switch- 
board. To make this return circuit effective and 
certain, and to prevent the current returning by 
earth, or by gas and water pipes which it might 
damage, the rail-ends are connected either by means 
of copper “ bonds " bridging the jointB and Beourely 
wedged into both ends of tne rails, or by mercurial 
plugs pressed tightly between rails and fishplates, or 
by means of casting masses of iron around tne joints 
after the rails are in position. 

The sub-surface conduit system of conductors has 
been employed in a few American and European 
cities, and from a mechanical and technical point of 
view is fairly satisfactory. The cost of thiB method 
of construction has been found to be approximately 
ten times the cost of the beat overhead construction. 
The interference during construction with the sur- 
face of the roadway, ana with the various gas. water, 
telegraph, and other municipal services, is very great. 
Where the overhead wire is prohibited, the traffic 
great, and first cost a matter of no special considera- 
tion, the conduit will undoubtedly be used. 

The use of accumulators, or storage batteries, has 
made little progress for traction purposes. The great 
weight of the cells, the necessity of frequently 
changing them, and especially the great cost of 
maintaining them in good condition, nas militated 
against their use. Accumulators are, however, very 
frequently used in power-generating stations as a 
reserve of power which con lie called upon to take 
up sudden and unexpected demands, or to supply 
power early and late when only a few cars are moving 
on the line. In several continental cities, where local 
regulations prohibit the erection of overhead wires 
in principal thoroughfares, a battery of accumulators 
is carried by each car. These are charged with 
current while the car is on the section of line where 
the use of the overhead wire is allowed, and are 
utilized to supply motive power along that part 
where no conductors are available. 

Electrical power is now largely used in America 
to operate branches of steam railway systems, espe- 
cially where the distances to be traversed are com- 
paratively short, the stops frequent, and the traffic 
heavy. In Chicago ana New York, electricity has 
taken the place of steam in working the elevated 
railway-trams which connect the business centres 
with the suburbs. All the new underground rail- 
ways of London and Paris employ electric locomo- 
tives. Experience has demonstrated beyond doubt 
that in rapid acceleration of sjiecd and quickness of 
stops, without increase of maximum speed, electri- 
city vastly surpasses steam, and that by its use 
average speed can be greatly increased and the time 
between two stations greatly reduced. 

In cases where a railway owns its permanent way, 
free from interference from outsiders, the current is 
conducted to the motors by means of a third rail 
laid along the way and supported by insulators from 
the sleepers. This conductor rail is made electrically 
continuous by bonds, just as the traffic rails which ^ 
form the return circuit. Cast-iron shoes, depending 
from the motor-car or locomotive and pressed down 
on the third rail by means of spring*, collect the 
current from the conductor rail and tak e it to tjfie 
motors. From the motors the current returna to 
the station by means of the traffic rails. For this 
class of work, three methods erf wronging the motive 
power have so far been used : First, the independent 
electric locomotive hauling trams just as an ordinal j 
steam locomotive would. Second, the system of fit- 
ting ordinary passenger or goods coin with motors, 
trail can being hauled as required. Frequently two 
such motor-can are placed one at eithsr end <rf • 
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train, and are interconnected electrically, so that 
the motors on both can can be worked from either 
end of the train. The third and latest method is 
known as the multiple- unit system. In this case 
each car forming a train has one or more motors, 
and is an independent motor-car. Eaoh car can be 
worked by itself, if necessary, by means of control- 
lers similar to those used on tramways. When a 
train is made up of such motor-cars the motors 
are all interconnected, and can be worked from 
either end of the train or from any individual car 
by a special controller. Such controllers have been 
worked both electrically and by means of compressed 
air. This system of multiple control has the advan- 
tage of requiring lees power and of allowing the 
trains to be divisible into independent units. 

Electricity has for a long time past been used 
for hauling minerals in mines and on the surface. 
Small independent locomotives and overhead con- 
ductors are used. Electric power is now used on 
a large scale for shunting in goods yards and for 
hauling trucks on sidings and in large works. It is 
usual to employ a fiat truck which can carry goods 
as well as act as a locomotive. There seems to be 
no limit to the possible application of electricity to 
traction. It has already demonstrated its great 
superiority over any form of mechanical power for 
every use where it has been given a trial The only 
remaining field is the main -line railway, now oper- 
ated by steam, and it would seem that we are not 
far off from the time when the progress of science 
and invention will fully develop apparatus which 
may permit its successful and economical adoption 
in that field. 

ELECTRO -PLATING. See Elkttbo-mbtal- 

LUBGY. 

ELEPHANT-SEAL, the Proboscis Seal, or Sea- 
elephant, the largest of the seal family (Phocidse). j 
There are probably two species, one [Macrorhinus 
angustiroBtris) found only on the coast of California 
and W estern Mexico, the other ( Macrorhinus leoninus ) 
found in Patagonia, Kerguelen Island, Heard’s Is- 
land, and other parts of the Southern Seas. They vary 
in length from 12 to 30 feet, and in girth at the 
chest from 8 to 18 feet. The proboscis of the male 
is about 16 inches long when the creature is at rest, 
but elongates under excitement. The females have 
no proboscis, and are considerably smaller than the 
male. Both species are becoming rare from the 
continual slaughter to which they have been sub- 
jected. 

ELEVATOR, an apparatus for raising or lower- 
ing persons or goods from different levels in ware- 
houses, hotels, Ac., consisting usually of a cage or 
fenced platform moved by hydraulic power. Elevator 
is the term commonly used in America; lift or hoist 
is more common in Britain. The name is also com- 
monly given to a mechanical contrivance consisting 
of a series of boxes or buckets attached to a belt 
travelling round two drums, one above and one below, 
for discharging grain from vessels, and lifting it from 
one floor to another in the store-house. Hence 
the term is also applied to the building in which 
the grain is stored and handled, and elevators or 
stores of this kind are often buildings of immense 
capacity, such as are to be seen at Chicago and other 
centres of the grain trade. 

EL F ASHER, capital of Darfur in the Egyptian 
Soudan. It lies at the foot of the eastern dope of 
the Jebel Wanda, and there is an important trade- 
route connecting it with Dongola on the Nile. 
Another town of the same name stands on the 
river Atbara, near the Abyssinian frontier. It is 
a much-frequented crossing-place. 

ELGIN, a city of the United States, in Kane 


county, Illinois, on Fox River, 38 miles west by 
north of Chicago. It has a very large watch -factory 
and various flourishing industries. It is an impor- 
tant dairy centre. Pop. (1890), 17,828. 

EL HASA, a fertile district of eastern Arabia, 
on the Persian Gulf, belonging to Turkey. It pro- 
duces dates, wheat, millet, rice, &c. Pop. estimated 
at 160,000, and area about 31,000 square miles. It 
contains the towns El Katif, El Hofuf, and Koweit. 

ELIOT, Sib John, one of the ablest of the 
popular leaders of Charles I.’s reign, of an old 
Cornwall family, was born at Port Eliot, in Corn- 
wall, about April 20, 1692. He entered parlia- 
ment in 1614 as member for St Germans, winning 
immediate reputation as an orator. As vice-admiral 
of Devon he was energetic in suppressing piracy. 
In the three parliaments of 1623, 1626, 1626, he 
made his way to the front of the constitutional 
party, joined Hampden and the rest in refusing 
contributions to the forced loan, and took a promi- 
nent share in the impeachment of Buckingham and 
in drawing up the Remonstrance and Petition of 
Right. He was imprisoned in the Tower in 1629, 
and died of consumption in confinement on Nov. 27, 
1632. During his imprisonment he wrote a work on 
constitutional monarchy, entitled the Monarchy of 
Man, and several other works, including an account 
of the first parliament of Charles I. under the title 
Negotium Posterorum ; a vindication of his public 
conduct, entitled An Apology for Socrates ; and De 
Jure Majestatis, a treatise on government. Eliot 
was not a republican, but believed in constitutional 
monarchv, and all through his cared* boldly main- 
tained the privileges of parliament both in its in- 
dividual members and as a legislative and executive 
body. See his Life by Forster (2nd ed., 1871). 

ELISSABETGRAD. See Elizabktgbad. 

ELIZABETHPOL, a town of Russia, in the 
Caucasus, capital of the government of same name, 
covering a great Bpace of ground from the gardens 
and open areas it contains, but very unhealthy. 
Pop. (1897), 33,022. The government has an area 
of 16,721 sq. miles, and a population (1897) of 
888,954. It is partly mountainous, partly steppes, 
and produces grain, cotton, tobacco, wine, &c. 

ELKHART, a town of Indiana, United States, 
at the confluence of the St. Joseph and Elkhart 
rivers, about 100 miles from Chicago in an easterly 
direction. It has machine-shops, railroad works, 
paper-mills, Ac. Pop. (1890), 11,360. 

ELLICE, or Lagoon Islands, a group of coral 
islands, situated north of the Fiji and north-west of 
the Samoan group. They extend for 360 miles in a 
direction N.w. to 8.E., and form nine groups, the 
largest islands being Sophia or Rocky Island, Nu- 
k ulailai or Mitchell, Nukufetau, Vaitupu, 

Netherlands and Lynx. The inhabitants almost 
all Bpeak a Samoan dialect, and have traditions of 
a migration from the Samoan islands. They have 
long been Christianized, and reading and writing 
are general. The cocoa-nut is widely cultivated. 
These islands were annexed by Britain in 1892. 


Area, 14 sq. miles. Pop. 2400. 

ELLICHPUR, a town of India, in EDichpur 
district, Berar, once large and prosperous. There 
is a military cantonment within two miles. The 
town contains many interesting ruins, including a 
palace, several fine tombs, and an old welL Pop, 
(1891), 86,240. 

ELLICOTT, Right Rev. Charles John, fiag- 
lish divine, was born at Whitwell, Stamford, on 
April 26, 1819, and was educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated at the age 
of twenty-two. After being frofeesor of divinity 
in King's College, London, Hulsaan lecturer and 
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Hulsean professor of divinity At Cambridge, and 
dean of Exeter, he was appointed bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol in 1863, retaining the former see 
after the disjunction of Bristol in 1897. He was 
for eleven years chairman of the scholars engaged 
on the revision of the New Testament translation, 
and has published commentaries on the Old and the 
New Testament, as well as numerous sermons, ad- 
dresses, lectures, Ac. He has also issued: Modern 
Unbelief, its Principles and Characteristics (1877); 
Some Present Dangers to the Church of England 
(.1878); and Spiritual Needs m Country Parishes 
• (1888). 

ELLIS, Alexandkb John, scientist and philolo- 
gist, was born at Hoxton on June 14, 1814. He 
was educated at Shrewsbury, Eton, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1837 
as sixth wrangler, with tint place in the seoond 
class of the classical tripos. He thenceforth devoted 
himself to mathematics, the scientific side of music, 
and more especially to philology and phonetics. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1864, was twice president of 
the Philological Society, and a few months liefore 
his death, on October 28, 1890, was gratified by the 
conferment on him by his old university of the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. His translation of 
Professor Helmholtz’s Sensations of Tone (1875) 
taken a place as a standard work on scientific 
music. But phonetics was his study par excellence. 
In 1848 he published two small works, The Essen- 
tials of Phonetics ; and A Plea for Phonetic Spelling, 
and collaborated with the late Sir Isaac Pitman in 
framing a phonetic system. His magnum, opus on 
Early Eng lish Pronunciation, with special reference 
to Chaucer and Shakespeare, appeared in five parts 
between 1869 and 1889. 

ELLIS, Robinson, Latin scholar, was born at 
Banning, Kent, on Sept. 6, 1834. He was edu- 
cated in Guernsey and at Rugby School, then pro- 
ceeded to Balliol College, Oxford, where he greatly 
distinguished himself as a classical scholar. In 
1858 he was elected a fellow of Tnnity College, 
Oxford, and in 1870 he became professor of Latin 
in University College, London. From 1883 till 
1893 he was University Reader in Latin Literature 
At Oxford, and in the latter year he was elected to 
the Corpus Professorship of Latin, which is con- 
joined with a college fellowship. His name is 
chiefly associated with the elucidation of the poems 
of the Roman poet Catullus. ' In 1867 he published 
a critical edition of Catullus (Catulli Vcronenais 
Liber), and in 1871 The Poems and Fragments of 
Catullus in the metres of the original, these works 
being followed by ♦Commentary on Catullns (1876). 
Other publications of hisinfclude Ovid’s Ibis, with 
Commentary (1881); Fames of Avianus (1887); 
Noctea Maniliana (18&1); The Fables of Phaedrus 
(1894) ; and a new repension of Velleius Paterculus, 
with commentary. Professor Ellis has al>o con- 
tributed many articles oh subjects connected with 
TAtin literature to various' philological journals and 


eluding: The Women of En gland (1838); The 
Daughters of England (1842); The Wives of Eng- 
land (1843); and The Mothers of Great Men (1869). 
She died about a week after her husband. 

EL LORE, a town of India^ in th fr G odav ari 
district of the Madras presidency, on the river 
Tammaler, once the capital of the Northern Circam. 
It has magisterial and judicial establishments, 
police - station, post-office, Ac., a mission of the 
Church Missionary Society, Roman Catholic mis- 
sion and garrison; some manufactures of 
and saltpetre. Pop. (1891), 29,382. 

ELMIRA, a city of the United States, capital of 
Chemung county, in the state of New York, on the 
Chemung river. It is the largest trading centre in 
that part of the state (264 miles north-west of New 
York city by rail), and its varied industries include 
the manufacturing shops of the Pullman Car Com- 
pany, and the Erie and North Central Railways. 
It has also a large number of boot and shoe factories, 
several iron-foundries, a woollen mill, Ac. There is 
a state reformatory and a well -endowed college 
(Elmira College), which was originally founded as a 
female college in 1852. Pop. (1900), 86,672. 

ELSWICK, a western suburb of Newcastle, 
England, containing the great ordnance works of 
Sir William Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co. These 
works are probably the largest of their kind in 
Europe, and employ about 14,000 persona. Pop. 
51,000. See Armhtrong, Lobu, in Sufp. 

ELTON, Chablkh Isaac, jurist and archeologist, 
was born in Somersetshire in 1839, and received his 
education at Cheltenham College and Balliol College, 
Oxford. He became Fellow of Queen’s College in 
1662, and was three years later called to the bar, be- 
coming Q.C.in 1885 and a Bencher of Lincoln's Inn 
in 1887. Early m life he inherited a good estate in 
Somersetshire, so that, though practising at the bar, 
he did not require to depend upon his profession. 
He represented West Somerset in Parliament as 
a Conservative on two occasions, namely, 1884-85 
and 1886-92. On legal subjects we have from his 
pen: Tenures of Kent (1867); Commons and Waste 
Lands (1868); Copyholds and Customs™ Tenures 
(1874, 1893); Improvement of Commons Bill (1876); 
Custom and Tenant-Right (1882); and Robinson on 
Gavelkind (1897). Among works that appeal more 
to the general public he has produced: Norway, The 
Road and Fell (1864); The Career of Columbus 
(1892); The Great Book -Collectors (1893); and 
Shelley’s Visits to France (1894). His greatest 
work, however, is his Origins of English History 
(1882; 2nd ed., 1890), in which be traces tha 
development of England and its inhabitants from 
the earliest times of which we have any knowledge 
to the time when Christianity was accepted by the 
conquering Anglo-Saxons. It is chiefly character- 
ized by its thorough investigation of the evidence 


ET.T.Tfl, William, English missionary, was born 
in London on Aug. 29, 1794, and died on June 9, 
1872. He was sent out to the South Sea Islands 
in 1816 ly the London Missionary Society, and 
returned in 1825, one result of his labours being 
Polynesian Researches (1829). In 1830-44 he was 
aaoretaiy to the society, and afterwards on its be- 
half made seven! visits to Madagascar, the longest 
being in 1861-65. These visits led him to publish: 
Three Visits to Madagascar (1858); Mada gas c a r 
Revisited (1867); and the Martyr Church of Mada- 
gascar (1870). Hia seoond wife, Sarah Stickney, 
in 1887, wrote several popular works, in- 


conquering Anglo-Saxons. It is chiefly character- 
ized by its thorough investigation of the evidence 
furnished by Greek and Roman writers re g a r d i ng 
the oondition of early Britain, by its dkcamioa cl 
the ethnology and prehistoric archeology of the 
country, and by the importance assigned to the Celtic 
and even pre-Celtic element in forming the English 
nation. He died at Chard on April 23, 1900. 

EMBOLISM the blocking up of a blood-vernel 
by a clot of blood that comes from some dist a nce 
till it reaches a vessel too small to permit its on- 
ward progress. This is often the causa m su d den 
paralysis and death, or of gangrene and pyamia. 
See Thrombosis in Sufp. 

EMESA, an ancient town, now called Hams 
(which see). 

EMMENAGOGUE8, medicines tending to pro- 
mote m enstru ation, such as sloes with myrrh, to, 

EMPHYSEMA, in mediranfr an inflation at 
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nome part of the body by the introduction of air 
into the oellnlar tissue, as from an injury to the 
traohea or lungs. The name is also given to a con- 
dition of the lungs when the air-cells are unduly 
distended and their walls have lost their natural 
elasticity. It may be a result of bronchitis or other 
disease, and is characterized by shortness of breath. 

EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. By an act of 
Parliament passed in 1880 a workman (the word 
being understood with certain limitations) can claim 
compensation for injuries received in his employer’s 
service, and in the event of the injured man’s death 
his relatives or representatives can prosecute the 
claim by legal process if necessary. Under this act 
the employer becomes liable when the injury is 
caused by any negligence on his own part to take 
reasonable precautions in providing and keeping in 
repair all machinery, &c., necessary to the work. 
The employer is also liable when the injury has been 
caused by the incompetence or negligence of anyone 
to whom he has delegated his authority, such as a 
foreman or manager, or anyone in charge of railway 
signals, points, &c. The employer, however, is not 
liable when the workman has received his injuries 
by his own incompetence or carelessness ; neither is 
he liable when the injury is caused by the fault of 
another workman in his employment; neither is 
there any compensation allowable when the work- 
man has entered into an agreement not to put for- 
ward a claim under the act. In claiming compen- 
sation by legal process the action must be brought 
within six months of the accident, or twelve months 
of the death, and notice of the injury received must 
be given to the employer within six weeks. When 
compensation is allowed the act provides that it 
shall not exceed the equivalent of three years’ earn- 
ings by the injured workman. In the event of a 
stranger being injured by a workman in the usual 
course of his work, the employer is liable; but when 
the act by which the injuiy has been done is a thing 
forbidden, or when the workman brings about the 
damage wilfully or maliciously, then the employer 
is not responsible. The law of employer’s liability 
was amended in some important particulars by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897 (60 and 61 
Viet., cap. xxxvii.). This act applies to work on, 
in, or about a railway, quarry, mine, factory, or 
engineering work, or a building of not less than 30 
feet high, being constructed or repaired by means 
of scaffolding, or being demolished, or on which 
machinery driven by mechanical power is used for 
such purposes. It applies to work under the govern- 
ment, except in the array and navy, and does not 
apply to sailors, agricultural labourers, domestic 
servants, Ac. The onus of proving non -liability is 
laid on the employer, the presumption being in 
favour of the injured or deceased workman. The 
employer is not liable in respect of injuries which 
do not disable the workman for at least two weeks 
from earning full wages. The amount of compen- 
sation in case of death to be paid to a workman’s 
dependants varies with the extent of their depend- 
ence, and in cases of partial dependence it is deter- 
mined in aooordanoe with the act by arbiters; ip no 
case, however, shall it amount to over £800. In 
cases of disablement the employer is liable to a 
weekly payment equivalent to one-half of the work- 
man’s average weekly wages during the year preced- 
ing the aomdent, or if he has not been with the 
employer for a year, during the term of his employ- 
ment; but this payment snail never exceed £1 per 
week, and may be commuted after a time. With 
regard to the muoh -discussed ‘ contracting -out \ the 
Act of 1897 provides .that special insurance agree- 
ments shall be allowed to supersede its provisions 


only when the Registrar of Friendly Societies has 
certified that they are not less favourable to the 
workmen than the terms under tne act It also 
provides that the acceptance of such agreements 
must not be made a condition of hiring, and that 
the Registrar may give a certificate to hold good for 
five years unless revoked through unfair manage- 
ment. The act came into force on the 1st of July, 
1898, and in 1900 its operation was extended to 
agricultural labourers. 

EMPYEMA, in medicine, a collection of pus or 
morbid matter in some cavity of the body, especially 
in the cavity of the pleura or chest, a not uncommon 
result of pleurisy. See Pleubibt. 

ENCEPHALITIS, inflammation of the brain. 
See Brain. 

ENCEPHALON, a term for the brain and whole 
nervous mass included in the skull. See BRAIN. 

ENCHANTER’S NIGHTSHADE, a name com- 
mon to plants of the genus Circcea , belonging to the 
order Onagracese, of which there are two British 
species, C. lutetiana and C. alpvna. The former is 
about a foot and a half high, and has delicate ovate 
leaves, small white flowers tinged with pink, and 
small roundish seed-vessels covered with hooked 
bristles. It abounds in shady woods. C. alpina , 
which is similar, but smaller and more delicate, is 
found in Scotland and the north of England. They 
have no affinity with the nightshades. 

ENCRINITE, a name often applied to all the 
marine animals of the order Crinoidea or stone-lilies, 
class Eohinodermata, but more specifically restricted 
to the genera having rounded, Smooth stems at- 
tached to the bottom, and supporting the body of 
the animal, which has numerous jointed arms 
radiating from a central disc, in which the mouth is 
situated. Encrinites were exceedingly numerous in 
jiast ages of the world’s history; of thoBe still exist- 
ing our knowledge has been greatly increased of 
recent years through deep-sea dredging. Some of 
these forms are very graceful and interesting. See 
also Eohinodermata. 

ENDOCARDITIS, the inflammation of the endo- 
cardium, or serous membrane lining the valves and 
internal surface of the heart. See Heart. 

ENEMA, any liquid or gaseous form of medicine 
for injection into the rectum. It is most commonly 
administered to induce peristaltic action of the 
bowels, but it is often the most desirable means of 
conveying into the system nourishment or stimu- 
lants. See Clysters. 

ENGLISH BAZAR, or Angbezabad, a town 
of Bengal, head -quarters of Malda district, on the 
Mah£nand£. It is situated in a district where the 
mulberry is extensively cultivated, and it has a 
trade in grain. Pop. (1891), 13,818. 

ENGLISH CHURCH, LANGUAGE, LITER- 
ATURE, Ac. See England. 

ENNA. See Castro-Giovanni. 

ENSEN ADA (in Spanish, a creek, cove, or bay), 
a seaport of the Argentine Republic, province of 
Buenos Avres, the port of the town of La Plata, 
with whion it is connected by rail and tramway. 
The harbour works are of (juite recent construction. 
Another Ensenada is a rising seaport of Mexico, in 
the northern part of Lower California, on the Pacific 
coast in the bay of Todos los Santos. Besides agri- 
culture, stock- rearing, wine-growing, Ac., there has 
recently been a great increase in mining operations, 
the district being rich in gold and copper. Many 
of thepopulation are natives of the United States. 

ENTELLUS, an East Indian species of monkey, 
of the genus Semnopitheeut (& entellus). It has 

C wisn fur, with a face of a violet tinge, and a 
and powerful tail, which, however, is not pre- 
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haasile. It receives divine honours from the natives 
of India, by whom it is termed Boonuman. Costly 
temples are dedicated to these animals ; hospitals 
are built for their reception, and large fortunes are 
bequeathed for their support. The en tell us abounds 
in India, enters the houses and gardens of the 
natives, plunders them of fruit and eatables, and the 
visit is ev en consid ered an honour. See Hanuman. 
E NTE RIC FEVER. See Typhoid Fever. 

ENTRESOL (Fr. ‘between the floors '), a low story 
.between two of greater height, generally the ground 
. and first stories. It is called also the Mezzanine, 

. ENVELOPE, the paper cover that incloses a 
letter or note. They became oommon shortly after 
the introduction of the penny postage system, and 
were at first made chiefly by hand, but are now not 
only shaped, but folded, gummed, Ac., by machinery. 
In the first instance the paper is cut into large 
lozenge-shaped sheets, which are then cut by means 
of steam-worked dies into what are called blank s, 
that is, pieces of the size and shape of the unfolded 
envelope. These are then arranged in piles on the 
front of a self -feeding envelope-machine, and as each 
blank is brought by an automatic feeder on to the 
top of a frame a plunger descends on it and marks 
the impression of the rectangular portion, the flaps 
thus becoming turned up. These are then folded 
down by mechanical fingers, and as during the pro- 
joess they have been gummed in the proper places, 
the envelope is then complete save for the drying 
process, which is effected without discontinuity by 
means of an endleBS chain. Such a process can turn 
out about ninety envelopes per minute. 

ENVOY. See Ministers (Foreign). 

EPACRIS, a genus of monopetalous dicotyle- 
donous plants, the typical genus of the natural order 
Epacridaceee, distinguished by having a coloured 
calyx with many bracts, a tubular corolla with 
smooth limb, stamens affixed to the corolla, and a 
five-valved many -seeded capsule. The species are 
shrubby plants, with axillary, white, red, or purple 
flowers, generally in leafy spikes. Among those 
cultivated in Britain we may mention E. grandiflora, 
which has flowers nearly an inch in length, of a 
brilliant reddish purple at the base and pure white 
at the apex. The order Epacridacese consists of 
plants allied to the heaths, chiefly natives of Aus- 
tralia. The fruit of some species is eaten under the 
name of Australian cranberry, and they are culti- 
vated in greenhouses for their flowers. 

EPIDAMNUS. See Durazzo. 

EPIDENDRUM (Gr. epi, upon, and dendron, a 
tree), a large genus of tropical American orchids, 
most of the species of which are epiphytic, growing 
on trees. There are upwards of 300 species. The 
stems are often pseudo-bulbs, the leaves are strap- 
shaped and leathery, and the flowers are single or in 
spikes, panicles, or racemes. The flowers are very 
handsome, and a large number of the species are in 
cultivation. Two of the finest cultivated species 
are the Mexican plants, E. nenwrale and E. vitelli - 
nw n, the former with rose- and the latter with 
orange-colo ured flowers, 

EPILOBIUM, the willow-herb, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Onagracen. The 
species are herbs or under -shrubs with pink or 
purple, rarely yellow, flowers, solitary in the axils of 
the leaves or in terminal leafy spikes. The seeds 
are tipped with a pencil of silky naira, and are con- 
tained in a long four- celled capsule. There are 
move than fifty species scattered over the arctic and 
temperate regio ns of the world, ten of them being 
natives M Britain. E. kir$utum t or Codlina-aad* 
nine in is a oommon and conspicuous plant of the , 
river- and stream -side. Its flowers are pink and | 
Toa. V. 


rether large, and the whole plant is very downy, 
B. anguztifoUum is sometimes found wild, but is 
oftener seen in cottage gardens. 

EP 1ST AXIS, in medicine, a name for blunitinir 
at the nose. See Nobs. 

EPITHELIOMA, epithelial cancer. SeeOANcanu 
EPITH E LIUM, in anatomy, the layer 

which lines the internal cavities and of the 

body, both closed and open, as the mouth, note, 
respiratory organs, blood-vessels, Ac., and whioh is 
analogous to the cuticle of the outer surface. There 
are several varieties of epithelium, each being usually 
adapted for a special purpose. When the epithelial 
cells are intended to serve mainly ss a protective 
covering, they are usually of a scaly character and 
disposed in a single layer. Such an epithelium is 
found surrounding the heart and veins and the 
Beroua membranes. When, however, it is intended 
to take an active part in the process of secretion, in 
parts of the intestines, the owls assume a columnar 
form, and for a still greater degree of activity they 
are of a globular character. In some parts of the 
body ciliated epithelial cells ore found. In the eye, 
mouth, Ac., the cells of the epithelium are disposed 
in several layers, and in other portions of the body 
we find a kind of arrangement of the oells inter- 
mediate between the one-layer and several-layer 
system. The epithelium lining the blood- \ easels is 
called sometimes endothelium. 

EPIZOA, a term applied to those parasitic ani- 
mals which live upon the bodies of oAer animals, 
as lice, the itch-insect, Ac. Bee Parasites, Louse, 
Flea, Ac. 

EPIZOOTIC, or Erczobno Disease, a disease 
that at some particular time and place attacks great 
numbers of the lower animals just as an epidemic 
attacks man. Pleuro- pneumonia is often an epizo- 
otic, as was also the rinderpest 

EPWORTH, a small market-town of North Lin- 
colnshire, 12 miles ina northerly direction from Gains- 
borough. It is noteworthy a e the birthplace of John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism. Pop. 1900. 

ERCKMANN -CHATRIAN, the combined sur- 
names of two Frenchmen, natives of Alsace, who 
collaborated in writing romances. Emile Erckinann 
was bom at Phalsbourg on 20th May, 1822, and 
having completed his studies in the communal 
college of his native town, he went to Paris in 1842 
to study law. Returning to Phalsbourg in 1847 
because of a serious illness, he began to turn his 
attention to romance writing during his convales- 
cence. It was about this time (1848) that he met 
his collaborates. Alexandre Chatrian was bom in 
the village of Soldatentlial on the 18th December, 
1826. His father was a glass-blower, and it was 
intended that be should follow the ume craft In- 
stead of doing so, however, he left his native village 
and became a teacher in Phalalwum, where he made 
the acquaintance of Erckinann. For a number of 
yearstne stories produced by this curious oopartner- 
ship were published in obscure newspapers Doth in 
Strashurg and Paris, but about 1860 their graphic 
romances of eastern France in the time of Napoleon 
I. gained a rapid popularity. Their success w *,* 
continued in a series of which the best-known are: 
Le Fou Y4gof (1862); L’Ami Frit* (1864); Hietmre 
d'un Consent de 1813 (1864); Waterloo (1865k Z* 
Blocus (1867); Histoire d'un Paymn (1868# and 
Centre Populairea. They also published three plays 
— Le Juif Polonais (known in its English ad a p t ation 
as The Bells), a dramatised version of L'Axni Frifet 
and LepifUntzau. When the two friends met they 
eUborefa^tbe scheme of a work ; then Erdcmsm 
wrote It. Chatrian corrected it, and sometimes nit 
it m the fire. Erckinann would even be rejuired qgr 
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Us friend to write fail story over three times. 
Latterly the two friends disagreed, and the world I 
received no more of their minute transcripts from | 
the daily life of the Aia*.tanw peasant. Alexandre 
Ohatrian died on the 4th September, 1800; Erck- 
maxm on 18th March, 1890. 

ERDMANN, Johann Eduard, German philoso- 
pher, was bora at Wolmar, in Livonisj on June 18, 
1805. He studied theology at the Universities of 
Dorpat and Berlin, where he was particularly 
attracted by Hegel. In 1820 he became a clergy- 
man in his native town, but in 1832 returned to 
Berlin and took his degree in the department of 
philosophy. In 1836 he became professor extra- 
ordinary of philosophy at the University of Halle, 
being appointed ordinary professor in 1830. He 
died on 12th June, 1892. He wrote numerous 
philosophical works, characterized for the most part 
oy their Hegelian tendencies. Of these some of the 
chief are: Body and Soul, Nature and Creation, 
Outlines of Psychology, Outlines of Logic and Meta- 
physics, Psychological Letters, Belief and Know- 
ledge, Ac. His greatest work, however, is his 
Outlines of the History of Philosophy, of which an 
English translation has appeared under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Hough (3 vol&, 1889). 

ERICA, the heath, a large genus of branched rigid 
shrubs, type of the natural order Ericaceae, most of 
which are natives of South Africa, a few being found 
in Europe and Asia. The leaves are narrow and rigid, 
the flowers are globose or tubular, and four-lobed. 
Five species are found in Britain. See Heath. 

ERICHSEN, Sir John Eric, surgeon, was born 
on July 19, 1818, his father being a Copenhagen 
merchant. He spent nearly all his life in England ; 
studied at University College, London, became a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1839, 
a Fellow in 1845, and in 1850 Professor of Surgery 
and Hospital Surgeon at University College. In 
1866 he succeeded Quean as Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in the same college, a post which he held 
till his retirement in 1875. He was appointed 
President of University College in 1887, and held 
that poet till his death at Folkestone on Sept. 23, 
1800. Sir John was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and of various foreign learned bodies, and an ex- 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons and 
other surgical societies. In 1875 he served on the 
Royal Commission on Vivisection, and latterly he 
was chief Surgeon-extraordinary to the Queen. In 
1885 he stood unsuccessfully as a candidate for the 
parliamentary representation of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities in the Liberal interest. His 
most important work was his Science and Art of 
Surgery (1853), which has gone through many 
editions, and has been translated into several lan- 
guages. He also published a volume on Concussion 
of ue Spine (1875). He received the honour of a 
baronetcy in 1805. 

ERICSSON, John, engineer, was bora in Sweden 
in 1808. He served for a time in tbe Swedish 
army; removed to London in 1826, and to New 
York in 1880. Ha is identified with numerous 
inventions and improvements on steam machinery 
and its applications. His chief inventions are his 
calorie engine, the screw propeller (1886), which has 
revolutionized navigation, and his turret-ships, the 
first of which, the Monitor, distinguished itself in 
the American civil war, and inaugurated a new era 
in naval warfare. He latterly devoted himself to 
studies of the earth’s motion and the intensity of 
solar heat He died in New York on March 8, 
1889. In 1890 a life by W. 0. Church was pub- 
lished in two volumes. 

ERIE CANAL, the hugest in the United States, 


serving to connect the great lakes with the sea. It' 
begins at Buffalo on Lake Erie, and extends to the 
Hudson at Albany. It is 863 miles long; has in all 
72 locks ; surface width 70 feet, bottom width 42 feet, 
and depth 7 feet It is carried over several large 
streams on stone aqueducts ; cost nearly £2,000,000, 
end was opened in 1825. The navigation is free. 

ERIODENDRON, the wool-tree, a genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Malvaceee 
(mallows). There are eight species natives of 
America, but one belongs to Asia and Africa. 
The species are noble plants, growing from 50 to 
100 feet high, having palmate leaves, and red or 
white flowers. The woolly coat of the seeds of 
some of the species is used in different countries 
for stuffing cushions and purposes. 

ERITREA, or Erythema (from Greek erythros, 
red, referring to the Red Sea), the official name of 
an Italian colonial possession stretching along the 
African shore of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar in 
18° 2' N. lat. to the Sultanate of Raheita on Bab-el- 
Mandeb in 12° 30' N. The coast-line is between 650 
and 700 miles in length, and the area of the colony 
is about 88,500 sq. miles. Pop., largely nomadic, 
about 500,000. The chief town is MasBowah. 

ERRATICS, or Erratic Blocks, in geology, 
boulders or large masses of angular rock which 
have been transported to a distance from their 
original mountains by the action of ice during the* 
glacial period. Thus, on the slopes of the Jura 
Mountains immense blocks of granite are found 
which have travelled 60 miles from their original 
situation. Similarly masses of Scotch and Lake- 
distnct granites and of Welsh rocks (some of which 
weigh several tons) occur not uncommonly in the 
surface soil of the Midland counties of England. 
See Geology. 

ERYSIMUM, a genus of plantB of the natural 
order Crucifer®, chiefly biennials, with narrow en- 
tire leaves, and yellow, often fragrant, flowers. 
There are about 100 species, natives of northern 
temperate and cold countries. E. cheinmUvoidt «, 
a native of Europe and North America, is found in 
waste places in the south of England, and, from 
being used as an anthelmintic, is called worm-seed. 

ERYTHEMA, a mild form of inflammation of 
the akin Boraewhat resembling erysipelas. This 
disease consists usually in a redness of parts of 
the skin with or without elevation, and several 
varieties are commonly distinguished. Some forms 
are connected with constitutional diseases, as rheu- 
matism, gout, Ac. 

ESBJERG, or Esbkbg, a North Sea port of Den- 
mark, on the south-west coast of Jutland, in the 
provinoe of*Ribe, opposite the island Fand It is 
a place of rapidly-increasing importance, being now 
second only to Copenhagen as a seaport, though 
of quite recent origin. It carries on a large trade 
with Grimsby, Newcastle, Parkeston (near Har- 
wich), Ac., in England, and with various Conti- 
nental ports, the chief exports being pork and 
meat, butter, eggs, fish, cattle, Aa, and the chief 
imports corn, artificial manures, coal and ooke, salt, 
oil, pig-iron, cement, oil-cake, Ac. The harbour has 
been much unproved in recent years, at the expense 
of the state, by the construction of large breakwater^ 
piers, Ac. Pop. in 1875, 1006; 1897, 12.51L 
ESCALOP-SHELLS See Pun*. 

ESOHSOHOLTZIA, a small genus of glabrous 
whitish plants, of the p o pp y order (Papaveraoon), 
natives of California and the neighbouring regions. 
They have divided leaves, and yellow pedunded 
flowers. The sepals cohere and fell off in the font 
of a oalyptra as the flower opens. They see now 
oommon m the gardens of Great Britain. 
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ESERIN, or Phtbootiomut, a drug obtained 
from Calabar-been, the active principle of this plant, 
used as a remedy in cases of tetanus (look- jaw). A 
solution of eeerin dropped in the eye causes con- 
traction of the pupil, and hence its use in some eye 
ailments, as, for instance, glaucoma. 

ESKI- JUMNA, town of Bulgaria, on the north- 
ern slope of Binar-Dagh, 20 miles w.s.w. of 
Pop. (1893), 8946. 

ESKILSTUN A, a town of Sweden, on a river of 
the same name connecting Lake Maelar with Lake 
Hjelmar. It has iron-works and manufactures of 
steel goods, weapons, Ac., and is known as the 
Sheffield of Sweden. Pop. (1896), 12,576. 

ESKLSHEHR, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 90 
miles S.B. of the Sea of Marmora, with warm baths 
and manufactures of meerschaum pipes from the 
deposits of that substance in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 10,000. 

ESQUIROS, Henri Francois Alphonse, French 
poet, romancist, and miscellaneous writer, was born 
at Paris on May 23, 1814, and died at Versailles 
■on May 12, 1876. His first work, a volume of 
poetiy, Lea Hirondelles, appeared in 1834. This 
was followed by numerous romances, and a social- 
istic commentary on the Life of Christ: L’fivangile 
du Peuple (1840), for which he was prosecuted and 
imprisoned. He then published Lea Chants d’un 
> Pnsonnier (1841), poems written in prison; Les 
Vierges Folles (1842); Les Viergos Sages (1842); 
L'Histoire des Montagnards (1847); Ac. Having 
to leave France in 1851 he resided for years in 
England, and wrote a series of essays for the Revue 
des Deux Mondes on English life and character, 
which were translated under the title of The English 
at Home, and were vexy popular. He also wrote 
a similar work on the Dutch. He was elected to 
the chamber at various times, where he voted with 
the extreme left, and about a year before his death 
he became a member of the Senate. Some other 
works from his pen are Le Droit au Travail (1849); 
Histoire des Martyrs de la Liberty (1851); La 
Morale Univeraelle (1859) ; Les Paysans (1877) ; 
and Le Ch&teau Enchant^ (1877), a novel. 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, a volume written 
by six Church of England clergymen and one lay- 
man, viz. Dr. Temple (afterwards successively 
Bishop of Exeter and London and Archbishop of 
Canterbury), Dr. Rowland Williams, Professor 
Baden Powell, H. B. Wilson, Mark Pattison, Prof. 
Jowett, and Mr. C. W. Goodwin, and published in 
March, 1860. The articles were the following, 
arranged in the order of their authors given above: 
The Education of the World, Bunsen's Biblical 
Researches, The Study of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, The National Church, Tendencies of Re- 
ligious Thought in England, 1688-1750, The In- 
terpretation of Scripture, and the Mosaic Cosmogony. 
Its alleged heterodoxy caused much excitement, arid 
called forth numerous replies, condemnation by con- 
vocation in 1864, and the prosecution of two of the 
writers, Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, before the 
ecclesiastical oourts. 

ESSEN CES, solutions of the volatile or es s e ntial 
cfls in spirits. See Oils (Essential). 

EST ABLISHED CHURCH. See Religion 
(Established). 

ES TIVA TION. See Aestivation. 

ET HYL ENE. See Olefiant Gab. 

EUCHRE, a game at cards, very popular in 
America. The paok consists of thirty-two cards, 
the lew cards from two to six being thrown out. It 
may be played with two, three, or mar players. The 
cards rank aa at whist, with the exc e p tio n that the 

knaveof the smt turned up aa tramps, called the njptt 


hover, is the highest oard, and the knave of the othw 
suit of the same colour, called the left bower, ranks 
as a tramp, and is the second highest (The ward 
bower, it may be remarked, ia from Ger. 6awtr, a 
peaaant, also the knave at cards.) After cutting for 
the deal five cards are dealt to each player, either 
two at a time, and then three, or else three at a time 
and then two, and then a card for trump is tamed 
up on .the top of the pack. The cards are played as 
in whist, ana the player may either take or pass the 
trick, but must not revoke. A trick consists of one 
round, however many play. It is at the option of 
the player whoee turn it is to commence play after 
the deal either to play or pass. If he elects to play 
and wins five tricks he counts two ; if he winB tnrae 
tricks he counts one ; if be wins fewer than three 
tricks he is euchred, and each independent opponent 
counts two. When two play, the non-dealer has the 
option of playing first. If he is willing to play he 
says * Order it up The dealer then places a oard 
under the pack, and when it is his turn to play takes 
up the trump card. If the non-dealer ia unwilling 
to play he says * Pass'. The dealer may then either 
take up the trump card, putting one down in place 
of it as before, and play, or he may pass in turn. If 
he passes, he turns down the trump oard, placing it 
face upwards, half-way under the other cards of the 
pack. The non -dealer has now the option of nmlring 
any other suit trumps and beginning to play ; if he 
passes again, the dealer may make. V, both decline 
to make, the cards are thrown up and dealt again by 
the other player. When three play, each plays for 
himself; when four, they play as partners. Tbs 
game is five up. 

EUONYMUS, the spindle-tree or prick-wood, a 
genus of shrubs or trees, belonging to the natural 
order Celastrineae, containing about fifty special 
natives of the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere. See SPINDLE-TRKE. 

EUPHONIUM, a brass bass instrument, gener- 
ally introduced into military bands, and freauentty 
met with m the orchestra as a substitute for the 
bass trombone, from which, however, it is vary 
different in tone. It is tuned on C or on B flat, and 
is furnished with three or four valves or pistons, 

EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY, a pro- 
jected railway from the Mediterranean coast of 
Asiatic Turkey to the Euphrates valley and Persian 
Gulf. Projects for shortening the journey to India 
by the construction of a railway in the Euphrates 
valley have been repeatedly discussed, and mow 
such expeditious method of reinforcing the British 
troops in India has been regarded as highly deair* 
able. The schemes spoken of have been various, 
but the original project was to connect the Bospboras 
with the Persian Gulf. Recently an agi riisnmt 
has been made between the Turkish goventtMn* 
and the German oompany controlling the Anatolian 
Railway from the Bosphorus to Kama, whsrehy this 
railway is to be oontinusd to Bagdad and B aas nta h. 
Thera ia already a line from Smyrna joining the line to 
Konia, and this would furnish a shorter through mats. 

EUSTACHIAN TUBE, to anatomy, a anal 
leading from the pharynx to the tympanum uf the 
ear. See Eai. 

EVANS, Sib John, arcfamologist, was bora to 
Britwell Court an Nov. 17, 1828, and e d u cat e d to 
Market Bosworth School, Leicestershire. For seme 
tune he was an active member of a flan of 
manufac turer!, bat latterly turned bin totanmto 
chiefly to scientific sobjato His pnUtolito to 
dode: Tbs Goins of w A n c i en t Britons (ltod* 
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the Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland (1881). 
From 1878 till 1896 Sir John Evans was Treasurer 
of the Royal Society, and he presided over the 
Toronto meeting of the British Association in 1897. 
He has also been President of the Geological Society 
(1874-76), of the Numismatic Society (1874-96), and 
of Idle Society of Antiquaries (1886-92), and he is a 
corresponding member of the Institute of France. 
His great work on stone implements received a 
prise from the French Academy, and both it and his 
other work on bronze implements were translated 
and published in Paris shortly after thev appeared 
in England. He was created a Knight Commander 
of the Bath in 1892. — His eldest son, Abthub John, 
bom in 1861, educated at Harrow, Oxford, and 
Gottingen, has distinguished himself as traveller 
and archeologist, has in particular made important 
archeological investigations and discoveries in Crete, 
and has been since 1884 keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. He has published Through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina on Foot during the Insurrection, 
August and September, 1875: with an Historical 
Review of Bosnia, and a Glimpse at the Croats, 
Slavonians, and the Ancient Republic of RaguHa 
(1876); Illyrian Letters, originally addressed to the 
Manchester Guardian (1878) ; The Slavs and Euro- 
pean Civilisation : a Lecture (1878); The ‘Horsemen’ 
of Tarentum (1889); Syracusan Medallions and their 
Engravers (1892) ; Cretan Pictographs (1896) ; Ac. 

EVENING-PRIMROSE, (Enothera, a genus of 
plants of the natural order Onagracese. (E. biennis , 
an American species common in cottage gardens, is 
not unfrequent as an escaped plant in England. 
Bee Onagracelk. 

EVENING-STAR, or Hesperus, the name given 
to the planet Venus when visible in the evening. 
Qq q "Vbnus« 

EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. These 
may be divided broadly into two great classes, viz. 
external evidence *, or the body of historical testi- 
monies to the Christian revelation; and internal 
evidences, or arguments drawn from the nature of 
Christianity itself as exhibited in its teachings and 
effects, in favour of its divine origin. The first 
Christian apologies — those of Justin Martyr, Minu- 
cius Felix, and Tertullian, written in the second 
eentury — were mainly intended as justifications of 
the Christian religion against the charges of atheism, 
immorality, Ac., oommonly made at that time. Of a 
more philosophical kind, and dealing more compre- 
hensively with the principles of religion and belief 
in general, are the works of Origen, Araobius, and 
Augustine in the centuries immediately succeeding. 
During the middle ages, the scientific representation 
of Christianity is mostly the work of the schoolmen 
oooupied in welding Aristotelian or Platonic philo- 
sophy with the fabric of Christian dogmatics, or 
writing attacks on the Jewish and Mahommedan 
faiths. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the influences of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion gave rise to a spirit of inquiry and criticism 
which developed English deism as represented by 
Herbert and Hobbes m the seventeenth century, and 
Collins and Bolingbroke in the eighteenth. The 
general position of English deism was the acceptance 
of the belief in the existepoe of God, and the profes- 
sion of natural religion, along with opposition to the 
mysteries and special claims of Christianity. It was 
in confutation of this position that the great English 
works on the evidenoes of Christianity by Butler, 
Berkeley, and CJudworth were written. In France 
the new spirit of inquiry was represented by Diderot, 
ITHolbach, and the encyclopedists in general, who 
willed Christianity mainly on the ground that it 


was founded on imposture and superstition, and 
maintained by saoerdotal trickery and hypocrisy. 
No reply of any great value was produced in' the 
French church, although in the previous age Pascal 
in his Penates had brought together some of the 
profoundest considerations yet offered in favour of 
revealed religion. The nineteenth century has been 
distinguished by the strongly rationalistic spirit of 
its criticism. The Works of Buoh writers as Strauss, 
Bauer, and Feuerbach, attempting to eliminate the 
supernatural and the mysterious in the origin of 
Christianity, have been answered by the works of 
Neander, Ebrard, IJllmann, Ac., on the other side. 
The historical method of investigation, represented 
alike by the Hegelian school and the Positivists in 
philosophy, and by the Evolutionists in science, is 
the basis of the chief attacks of the present time 
against the supernatural character of Christianity, 
the tendency of all being to hold that while Chris- 
tianity is the highest ana most perfect development 
to which the religious spirit has yet attained, it 
differs simply in degree of development from any 
other religion. Notable amongst later apologists of 
Christianity have been Paley (Natural Theology), 
Chalmers (Natural Theology), Mansel, Liddon, and 
others, Lecturers of the Bampton Foundation; in 
Germany, Luthardt, Ewald, Baumstark, Ac. 

EWALD, Georg Heinrich August, a celebrated 
orientalist and biblical critic, was born at Gottingen, 
16th November, 1803, where he attended the gym- 
nasium, and after Easter, 1820, the university, his 
studies at the latter taking a decided turn in the 
direction of oriental languages. As a student he 
published his first critical work. Die Composition 
der Genesis. After acting for a short time as a 
teacher in the gymnasium of Wolfenbtittel he re- 
turned to Gottingen as a theological tutor, and in 
1827 was appointed extraordinary, in 1831 ordinary 
professor of theology, and in 1835 professor of orien- 
tal languages. In 1826, 1829, and 1836 he made 
journeys to Berlin, Paris, and Italy, for the purpose 
of studying oriental manuscripts. As one of the 
seven professors of Gottingen who signed the pro- 
test against the abrogation by King Ernest Au- 
gustus of the Hanoverian constitution, he lost his 
chair, and after a journey to England for the study 
of manuscripts be accepted, in 1838, a call as pro- 
fessor of philosophy to Tubingen. Three years 
later he became professor of theology. Here the 
controversies between Roman Catholics, New Piet- 
ists, and Hegelians led him into frequent controver- 
sial writing. He returned in 1848 to Gottingen, 
resumed his old chair, and here he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. When Hanover was annexed 
by Prussia in 1866 he became a zealous defender of 
the rights of the ex -king, and this led to his removal 
from his university chair, though his salary was con- 
tinued, He was elected several times a member of 
the diet, where he spoke strongly in favour of the 
restoration of the Hanoverian monarchy. He died 
at Gottingen, 4th May, 1875. His Kritische Gram- 
ma tik der hebrfiischen Sprache (Critical Grammar 
of the Hebrew Language), Leipzig, 1827, afterwards 
merged in his AusfUhrliches Lenrbuch der hebri- 
ischen Sprache, and continually enlarged (8th editioiv 
1870), formed an epoch in the study of Hebrew 
and placed Ewald in the first rank among scholars. 
Das Hohe Lied Salomos (The Song of Solomon); 
Die poetischen Bttcher dea Alien Bundes (The 
Poetical Books of the Old Testament), fopr vela.; 
Die Propheten dee Alten Bundes, containing a 
tr ansla tion and interpretation of all the prophets in 
chronological order; together with his Geeohichte 
dee Yolks Israel (History of the People of Israel), 
seven vols.; and Die Alterthttmer dm Volks Israel 
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(The Antiquities of the People of Israel), three vols., 
are his principal works on the Old Testament The 
History of Israel is considered his greatest work, 
and, like others of his more important writings, has 
been translated into English. On the NewTesta- 
ment he wrote, among other works, Uebersetzung 
und Erklarung aller BUcher des Neuen Testaments 
(Translation and Explanation of all the Books of 
the New Testament). Another important work is 
his Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott oder Theologie 
des Alton und Neuen Bundes (the Doctrine of the 
. Bible regarding God, or Theology of the Old and 
New Testaments). He also wrote philological trea- 
tises on various eastern languages, and on subjects 
connected with them, among which maybe mentioned 
works on the Book of Enoch, on Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, on Phoenician views regarding the creation of 
the world, on Arabic Grammar, and Linguistic 
Studies. From 1849 to 1865 he issued a serial 
almost entirely written by himself, called Die 
J ahrbucher der biblischen Wissenschaft (Year Books 
of Biblical Science). 

EWART, James Oosbab, zoologist and authority 
on fish-culture, was bom at Penicuik, Midlothian, 
on Nov. 26, 1861. He studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh University, graduated with honours in 1874, 
and was appointed the Rame year Demonstrator in 
Anatomy in the university. From 1875 till 1878 
• he was Conservator of the University College Mu- 
seum, London, and in the latter year he took his 
M.D. degree, being awarded a gold medal for his 
thesis. During the succeeding four years he held 
the position of Professor of Natural History in 
Aberdeen University. Since 1882 he has held the 
corresponding post in his alma mater. In 1879 he 
started a marine station at Aberdeen, where he 
worked along with the late Professor Romanes on 
the Echinodermata, and since his transference to 
Edinburgh, and appointment to the Fishery Board 
in 1882, with which he was connected for about ten 
years, he has devoted much attention to the question 
of fish -culture and preservation. In order to get 
opportunities for full investigation into this impor- 
tant subject he has visited North America, Den- 
mark, and Norway. He has also carried out experi- 
ments in the hybridization of zebras and horses. 
Many important works have come from his pen, 
amongst which we may mention: The Locomotor 
System of the Echinoderms (with G. J. Romanes, 
1881); The Natural and Artificial Fertilization of 
Herring Ova (1884); On the Progress of Fish Cul- 
ture in America (1884); On Whitebait (1886); On 
the Preservation of Fish (1887); The Electric Organ 
of the Skate (1888-89); The Cranial Nerves and 
Lateral Sense-organs of the Elasmobranchs (1 889— 
91); The Development of the Limbs of the Horse 
(1894); The Penicuik Experiments (1899). 

EWING, Juliana Horatia, author of many 
attractive children’s books, was born in 1841 at 
Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, where her father was vicar. 
From early youth she showed a great faculty for 
story-telling and play-acting, and later she oon- 


m 

tributed largely to a magazine started by Mr*. 
Gatty, her mother. On her mother's death the 
magazi ne was edited by her and her sister oon jointly, 
ana many of her best stories first appeared in it. 
She married Major Alexander Ewing of the Army 
Pay Department in 1867. Her death took pkm at 
Bath on May 18, 1885. Of her delightful tales of 
child-life we may mention: Mm. Overthewsy’s Re- 
membrances; The Land of Lost Toys; The Peaoe 
Egg; Lob-lie -by-the-fire; Jackanapes; Jan of the 
Windmill; The Story of a Short Life; We and 
the World; A Flat Iron for a Farthing; Six to 
Sixteen ; Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales; and A Great 
Emergency. A biography by Mrs. Horatia Gatty 
was published in 1886 under tne title Juliana Horatia 
Ewing and her Books. 

EXPLOSIVES are compounds practically avail- 
able in war, in mining, and in general use for the 
sudden development of immense force. They com- 
prise gunpowder, gun-cotton, nitro- glycerine with 
its compounds dynamite, litho-fraotear, Ac. (Bee 
Gun-cotton, Gunpowder, Dynamxts, Ac.) An 
Explosives Act for Britain, to amend the law with 
respect to the manufacturing, keeping, selling, 
carrying, and importing explosive sunstanoes, was 
passed in 1875; and a very severe amendment act 
to check the use of explosives for felonious purposes 
became law in 1883, being passed through both 
Houses of Parliament in a very short time. See 
Gunpowder, Laws Relating to. 

EXTINOTEUR. See Fire Annihilator. 

EXUMA, Great and Little, two of the Bahama 
Islands. The former is 30 miles long and 8 miles 
wide, and has a good harbour. Pop. 2800. See 
Bahama Islands. 

EYEMOUTH, a fishing town of Berwickshire, 
Scotland, at the mouth of the Eye, 8 miles north- 
west of Berwick-upon-Tweed, an important place in 
the thirteenth century. It has narrow irregular 
streets, but hss been improved in various ways in 
recent times. Pop. (1891), 2576. 

EYRE, Edward John, Australian explorer and 
colonial governor, was born in Yorkshire on Aug. 6, 
1815. He was educated at Sedbergh grammar- 
school (Yorkshire), and went to Australia in 1838. 
In 1839 he discovered Lake Torrens, and in 1840 
explored its eastern shores and the adjacent Flinders 
Range. He then commenced his perilous journey 
along the shores of the Great Australian Bignt, and 
reached King George’s Sound, in Western Australia, 
a distance of 1200 miles, with a single native boy . 
having left Adelaide more than a year before, ui 
1845 he published Discoveries in Central Australia- 
After filling several governorships he was appointed 
Governor of Jamaica in 1862. In 1866 he was eon- 
fronted with a negro rebellion which hecruahed 
with some severity, and was recalled. On his return 
to England John Stuart Mill and others took mea- 
sures to have him tried for murder, but failed. In 
regard to this question Carlyle wss one at his most 
strenuous defenders. He afterwards lived in HW*" 
ment, and died at Tavistock on Nov. 80, 190L 


F. 


FABER, Frederick William, D.D., a theologian 
and hymn-writer, the nephew of George Stanley 
Ifcber, was born at Calverley Vicarage, Yorkshire, 
on June 28, 1814. His earliest education was re- 
ceived at Bisho p Auckland grammar-school and at 


jrtby Stephen. Weetmorelxnd, na d hr ■rba g.aft 
: tended Shrewsbury and Harrow Bcltoola. in love 
s entered Baffin! College, Oxford, whan be grada- 
ted B. A. in 188* een^ od *!» l*e«dig*»pjj», 
i the same year for a poem on the Kffi g nt i Of Bt* 
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John. At Oxford be came under the influence of 
John Henry Newman, whom in 1845 he followed 
into the Roman Catholic Church. Ordained deaoon 
in 1887, end priest in 1889, he became rector of 
Elton, Huntingdon, in 1842, a poet which he held 
till his secession from the Church. On becoming a 
Roman Catholic he founded a small community 
called Brothers of the Will of God, who three years 
later joined the oratory of St. Philip Neri. He 
afterwards established a branch of this oratory at 
Brompton, with which he was connected till his 
death on Sept. 26, 1868. His prose writings are 
numerous, but it is by his beautiful hymns that he 
is best known. Of these, Pilgrims of the Night and 
The Land beyond the Sea are the most noted. 

FAED, John, R.S.A., Scottish artist, was bom 
at Burley Mill, Kirkcudbrightshire, in 1820. He 
early showed ability as a draughtsman and painter, 
and in 1841 he went to Edinburgh to study. 
He soon won a considerable reputation, and was 
elected Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1847, becoming full academician four years after- 
wards. In 1851 be exhibited a work entitled The 
Cruel Sisters, and this was followed by The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night (1854); The Philosopher (1855); The 
Household Gods in Danger (1856); Job and bis 
Friends (1858); and Boaz and Ruth (1860). Going 
to London in 1862, he began to exhibit in the Royal 
Aoademy as well as in the Scottish Academy, some 
of hiB pictures shown since that date being : Catherine 
Seyton (1864); Old Age (1867); John Anderson, my 
Jo (1869); After the Victory (1873); The Morning 
before FLodden (1874); Blenheim (1875); In Me- 
mori&m (1876); The Old Basket-Maker (1878); and 
The Poet’s Dream (1882). 

FAED, Thomas, R.A., younger brother of the 
preceding, was bom at the same place on June 8, 
1826. He studied at the School of Design in Edin- 
burgh, where at an early age he became known as 
a clever painter of rustic subjects. In 1849 he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and in 1852 he settled in London, where he won a 
high reputation, becoming A.R.A. in 1859, and full 
academician five years afterwards. He retired in 
1893, and died on August 22, 1900. The subjects 
of his brush are for the most part domestic or pa- 
thetic, and in these he has attained a success that 
emulates that of Wilkie. Among his principal 
workB are: Sir Walter Scott and his Friends (1849); 
The Mitherless Bairn (1855); The First Break in 
the Family (1867); Sunday in the BackwoodB 
(1869); His Only Pair (1860); From Dawn to Sun- 
set (1861); The Last o’ the Clan (1865); Pot Luck 
(1866); Worn Out (1868); Homeless (1869); The 
Highland Mother (1870): Winter (1872); Violets 
ana Primroses (1874); She Never Told her Love 
(1876); and Maggie and her Friends (1878). A 
number of Mr. Feed’s works have been engraved in 
large sixe by his brother James, and have been very 
popular. 

FAIDHERBE, Louis L£on O&bab, a French 
general, was bom at Lille on June 3, 1818. He 
studied with great success at Lille and afterwards 
at the fioole Polytechnique, and, entering the army 
in 1840, became lieutenant in 1842. During the 
next five years he was located in Algiers, and in 
1848 be was sent to Guadeloupe, whence he returned 
to Algiers in the following year. From 1854 till 
1861, and again from 1868 nil 1865, he was governor 
of Senegal, in which capacity he considerably ex- 
tended the French possessions there by subduing 
many native tribes. After the fall of Napoleon IIL 
he was summoned by the government of National 
Defence to France and appointed commander of the 
army of the north. He fought some bloody but in- 


decisive battles with the Germans under Mantenffel 
and Goeben. After the war he was elected to the 
Assembly by the department Nord, but on the 
triumph of Thiers retired from politioB to private 
life. In the latter part of his life he went on * 
mission to Egypt to study the monuments and 
hieroglyphics. He wrote valuable monographs on 
Senegal, the Soudan, and other parts of Africa* in- 
cluding L’ Avenir du Sahara et du Soudan (1863); 
Collection Complete des Inscriptions Numidiques 
(1870); Nouvelles Inscriptions Numidiques (1872); 
Longues S4n6galaises (1887); and Le S4n4gal: la 
Franoe dans l’Afrique Occidentals (1889). On the 
Franco-German war he published Campagne de 
l’Armee du Nord en 1870-71 (1872). He died at 
Paris on Sept 29, 1889. 

FAINTING. See Syncope. 

FAIRBAIRN, Andrew Martin, theologian, was 
bom near Edinburgh on Nov. 4, 1838. He studied 
at the University of Edinburgh, and subsequently 
at that of Berlin, and having qualified for the 
ministry of the Evangelical Union, he was appointed 
to a church of that denomination at Bathgate in 
1860. Accepting a similar charge in Aberdeen in 
1872, he ministered there for five years, till his ap- 
pointment in 1877 to the principalship of Airedale 
Independent College, Bradford. On the foundation 
of Mansfield College, the Congregational theological 
college at Oxford, in 1886, he was appointed principal, < 
a post which he still occupies. He is M.A. of Ox- 
ford, D.D. of Edinburgh (1878) and of Yale (1889), 
and LL.D. of Aberdeen (1895). From 1878 till 1882 
he was Muir Lecturer on the Philosophy and History 
of Religion in Edinburgh University. He delivered 
the Aberdeen Gifford Lectures of 1892-94, and the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale in the previous 
year, and in 1894 he was selected to sit on the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education. Several 
able works have come from his pen, of which the 
most important are: Studies in the Philosophy of 
Religion and History (1876); Studies in the Life of 
Christ (1881); The City of God (1882); Religion in 
Histoiy and in Modem Life (1884, revised and en- 
larged edition 1893); Christ in the Centuries (1892); 
The Place of Christ in Modem Theology (1893); and 
Catholicism, Roman and Anglican (1899). Dr. 
Fairbaim has also contributed many excellent 
articles to various periodicals. 

FAIRBAIRN, Sir William, Baronet, civil en- 
gineer, was bora at Kelso, Roxburghshire on Feb. 
19, 1789, received an elementary education at the 
parish school of Mullochy in Ross-shire, and was. 
apprenticed a millwright at a colliery in North 
Shields. After the close of his apprenticeship he 
wrought at his trade for two years in London, and 
afterwards made a working tour in England, Wales, 
and Ireland to observe the different methods of the 
various localities. He commenced business on bis 
own account in Manchester with a Mr. Lillie in 
1817. He introduced the use of iron instead of 
wood in the shafting of cotton-mills, as well as other 
economies in the weight of material, by which a 
saving of expense and a vast increase of speed were 
gained; improvements in engines, contrivances for 
the consumption of smoke, &c., also occupied his 
attention. He was among the first to advocate the 
use of iron as a material tor ship-building; and his 
firm was extensively employed in iron ship-building- 
at Millwall, in London. He made valuable experi- 
ments on the strength of various kinds of iron, on the 
tenacity of boiler plates, the advantages of different 
modes of riveting, and the resistance of hollow tubes 
to outward pressure. His experiments on the resist- 
ance of tubes materially conduced to the construc- 
tion of the tubular bridge over the Menai Straita, 
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the merit of which was disputed between Furbairn 
and Stephenson, with the latter of whom the idea 
originated. The use of wrought-iron plate giidere 
in this and many other structures of the same kind 
was apparently due to the experiments of Fab-bairn. 
Fairbaim was one of the earliest members of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and was president of the association in 1861-62. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Society, a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of Franoe and of the 
Royal Academy of Turin, and an LLJ) . of the 
University of Edinburgh. He was created a baronet 
1 in -1869, having previously refused the honour of 
knighthood. He died 18th August, 1874. Among 
the professional works of Fairbaim are : On flMm 1 
Steam Navigation (1881); Iron— its History, Pro- 
perties, and Manufacture (1841); Construction of the 
Conway and Britannia Bridges (1849); Application 
of Iron to Building Purposes (1864); Construction of 
Boilers, and Boiler Explosions (1851); Metals (1867); 
Useful Information for Engineers (two series, I860); 
Treatise on Mills and Mill-work (1861); Iron Ship- 
building (1865); of some of which there have been 
several editions. See the Life (1877), partly auto- 
biographical. 

FAIR ISLE, a solitary Shetland island lying 
midway between Shetland and Orkney, and 30 miles 
by sea s.w. of Lerwick. It is 3 miles long and 2 
( miles broad; is inaccessible, except at North Haven, 
on the north-east coast, on account of the steep cliffs; 
and rises, in the Ward Hill, to the height of 711 feet. 
Sheep Craig is a promontory on the south-east coast 
480 feet high. There is some good sheep pasture, 
but the men employ themselves chiefly in Ashing, 
and the women in knitting the well-known Shetland 
hosiery. They are said to have acquired this art 
from the Spanish seamen whose ship, belonging to 
tht Armada, was wrecked here in 1588. Pop. (1891), 
223 . 

FAIR TRADE, an economic policy advocated 
by many in Britain, who, while not opposed to free- 
trade in principle, would meet the prohibitory tariffs 
that foreign countries may put on British goods by 
placing equally heavy duties on goods sent from 
these countries to Britain. This principle, which is 
in reality a sort of compromise between free-trade 
and protection, also goes by the name of reciprocity. 
See Free-trad*. 

FAIZABAD. See Fyzabad. 

FAMINE, a dire want of food affecting consider- 
able numbers of people at the same time. Irregular 
rainfalls in tropical climates, imperfect methods of 
irrigation, or, as in Ireland, the too exclusive de- 
pendence of the mass of the people on a single 
article of food which happens to fail, are amongst 
the commonest causes of famines. In the early and 
mediaeval ages they were frequent ; but the rapidity 
of modern communication and transport has made 
the rigour of famine almost impossible in Europe. 
In Ireland, famines more or less serious have at 
various times prevailed owing to failure of the potato 
crop. In 1846 the dearth was so great that ten 
millions sterling were Voted by parliament for relief 
of the sufferers. India has long been the seat of 
terrific famines, but of late the British officials 
have been veay successful in organizing relief mea- 
sures. Amongst the more recent are that in North- 
west India (1837-38), in which above 800,000 
perished ; that in Bengal and Orissa (1865-66), 
when about a million perished; that in Bengal 
(1874), which was very successfully treated ; that in 
Bombay, Madras, and Mysore (1877), in which about 
half a million died; and those of 1896-97 and 189£- 
1900, over a large area in India, which the authori- 
ties grappled with very successfully, large wbecrip- 


tions being received from the home countries and 
' the British colonies. In fitting a great M r 

place in 1877—78, m which over nine millions are 
said to have perished; another took plaoe in 1888-89, 
owing to the overflow of the Yellow River. Althcorih 
many of the causes of famine are btyond human 
control, it is very probable that the extension of 
sound agricultural knowledge and the adoption of a 
more rational system as regards the kinds and quan- 
tities of crops grown will in the future render fammA 
almost unknown in most countries. 

FANNING ISLANDS, a group of coral ialamfa 
situated in the Pacific between 1°67' and 6 s 49' n. lat, 
and between 167° and 162° w. km. It comprises Jar- 
vis, Christmas, Washington, Palmyra, and Fanning 
Island. The latter (which is also called Americas 
Island) was annexed by Great Britain in 1888, and 
has about 150 inhabitants. It is an atoll measuring 
9 miles by 4, and is covered with ooona-nut trees. 
Christmas Island has also been annexed by Britain, 
the idea being that the islands may be of use in con- 
nection with the proposed telegraph from Vancouver 
to Australasia, or as the site of a ooaling-station. 

FANS, also known as Pahuins, Osama, 
Mpangwx, Ac., an African people who emigrated 
from the interior to the coast of French Congo 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
They now number about 300,000 in the neighbour- 
hood of the mouths of the Ogowe and the Gaboon. 
Burton, Lena, Reade, and other travellers describe 
them as a warlike and highly intelligent people, 
differing markedly from the surrounding negroid 
or Bantu tribes. Their complexion is rather fight, 
their beard long, their frontal bone very prominent, 
and they are tall and well-built They were for- 
merly much given to eating human flesh, but their 
cannibalistic tendencies have been checked by con- 
tact with the Europeans of the coast regions. 

FARADIZATION, the medical application of 
the magneto-electnc currents which Faraday dis- 
covered in 1837. See Electricity, Medicinal Ap- 
plications or, in Supp., and Induced Current. 

FARIBAULT, a town of Minnesota, United 
States, capita] of Rice county, 63 miles south of 
St Paul. Hero are the state asylum for tbe deaf, 
dumb, and blind, and an Episcopal divinity college. 
Pop. (1890), 6520. 

FARIDPUR, a town of India, in tbe Dacca 
Division of Bengal, on the Mara Padma. Pop. 
(1891), 10,774. 

FARJEON, Benjamin Leopold, English novelist 
of Jewish descent, was born in Ijondon in 1838, 
and educated privately. He spent some years in 
Australia and New Zealand as journalist and 
novelist, and was the editor and co-proprietor of tbe 
first daily newspaper published in the latter country. 
His first successful novel was Grif ; a Story of 
Australian Life, published in 1870. It was fol- 
lowed next year by Blade-o’ -Grass, and in 1872 by 
Joshua MarveL Of his subsequent works the follow- 
ing may be cited : — London's Heart (1878) ; Love S 
Victory (1875); At the Sign of tbe Silver Fbgjm 
(1876); Solomon Isaacs: a Christmas Story (1877); 
Great Porter Square: a Mystery ( 1 884) ; The V Juse 
of White Shadows (1884), Self-doomed (1886); 8* 
in a Sdver Sea (1886) ; The Nine of Hearts (1886) ; 
The Tragedy at Featherwtone (1886); The Haeret 
Inheritance (1887) ; Toilers of B^louM1888J, 
Miriam Rozclla (1897); and Samuel Boyd of Oat ob- 
pole Square (1899). Mr. Farjeon has been comparea 
with Dickens in his ‘sentiment and mmuto chare* 
terization *, and a lively realism pervadeahja watt 

FARRAR, Frederick William. Engiishdiv reo 
and writer on various subjects, wss born UBo m 
on Aug. 7, 183L He studied st King WDW. 
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College! Iale of lien, and at King’s College, London, 
and graduated B.A. of London University in 1852. 
The same veer he went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, having gained one of the college scholarships. 
Hie career mere was a distinguished one, and in 
1854 he graduated B.A with honours in classics and 
mathematics, being fourth classic and third among 
the junior optimea, while in 1856 he was elected a 
fellow of his college. He was ordained deacon in 
1854 and priest in 1857,* and for a number of years 
he was an assistant master at Harrow. From 1871 
till 1876 he was head-master of Marlborough College, 
resigning on his appointment as a canon of West- 
minster and rector of St Margaret’s. In 1883 he 
was appointed Archdeacon of Westminster, and in 
1895 he became Dean of Canterbury. Dr. Farrar 
has repeatedly been select preacher at Cambridge; 
in 1890 he was Lady Margaret’s preacher, and in 
1870 he delivered the Hulsean lectures. From 1890 
till 1895 he acted as Chaplain to the House of 
Commons. Besides identifying himself with various 
social and philanthropic movements, he has published 
many popular and able works of various kinds. In 
fiction he has written: Eric, or Little by Little 
(1858); Julian Home: a Tale of College Life 
(1859) ; Gathering Clouds ; a Tale of the Days of 
St. Chrysostom (1896) ; and others. In philology, 
Origin of Language (1860); Families of Speech 
(1870); Language and Languages (1878); Ac.; and 
on theological and religious subjects we have from 
him: Seekers after God (1869); The Witness of His- 
tory to Christ (1871, his Hulsean lectures) ; Life of 
Christ (1874), a work which has achieved extra- 
ordinary popularity; Life of St. Paul (1879), also 
highly popular; Early Days of Christianity (2 vols., 
1882); History of Interpretation (1885), Bampton 
lectures; Lives of the Fathers (2 vols., 1889), a 
popular work; The Bible: its Meaning and Supre- 
macy (1897); The Herods (1897); and The Life of 
Lives (1899). Many of his sermons have also been 
published. He has also been an extensive contributor 
to commentaries and encyclopadic works; is a D.D. 
of Cambridge, a Fellow of the Royal Society, &c. 

FASHODA, a town of the Egyptian Soudan, situ- 
ated on the Bahr-el-Abiad or White Nile, 400 miles 
south of Khartoum and about 70 north-east of the 
confluence of the Sobat river with the Nile. In July, 
1898, it was occupied by a small French force, but 
some months later it was claimed by the British for 
Egypt. Ultimately the French force evacuated the 
town, which was then formally occupied by Soudanese 
troops. 

FATEGABH, a town in the North-west Pro- 
vinces of India, 8 miles from Farukhabad (with 
whioh it forms one municipality), the head -quarters 
of the Farukhabad district, a military station and 
o&ntonment, and also a mission station with church 
and schools. It was the scene of a massacre of up- 
wards of 200 Europeans during the mutiny of 1857. 
Gun-carriages and tents are made here. Pop. (1891 ), 
12,435. 

FATEHPUR, an Indian town in the district of 
the same name, Allahabad division, North-west Pro- 
vinces, 50 miles b.e. of Cawnpore. Its trade is mainly 
in hides, soap, and grain. Pop. (1891), 20,179. 

FATHERLASHER, a fish of the genus Cottus 
or bull-head ( Cottus bubalis), from 8 to 10 inches in 
length. The head is large, and is furnished with 
several formidable spines. The fish is found on the 
rooky coasts of Britain, and near Newfoundland and 
Greenland. In the latter regions it attains a much 
larger rise , and is a considerable article of food. 

FATTY DEGENERATION, an abnormal con- 
dition found in the tissues of the animal body, in 
which the healthy protoplasm is replaced by fatty 


granules. It is a sign of defective nutrition, and is 
common in old age, affecting the muscles, the heart, 
arteries, kidneys, but it mayjdso result from 
intemperate habits. It is accompanied by great mus- 
cular flabbiness and want of energy, the sufferer 
looking at the same time fat and comparatively well. 

FATWA, a town, Patna district, Bengal, 8 miles 
from Patna city, at the junction of the Punpun with 
the Ganges, a place of neat sanctity to Hindus. It 
stands on the East Inman Railway, and has a con- 
siderable trade. Pop. (1891), 10,919. 

FAVRE, Gabriel Claude Jules, French poli- 
tician, was born 2lBt March, 1809, at Lyons. He 
Btudied law, and after distinguishing himself at the 
Lyons bar came to Paris in 1885, where he became 
famous as a defender of political prisoners. On the 
outbreak of the revolution of 1848 Ledru-Rollin 
made him secretary to the ministry of the interior. 
He was a leader of the party of opposition to the 
President Louis Napoleon; and after the ooup d’6tat 
(1851) he retired from political life for six years, 
till in 1858 his defence of Orsmi for the attempt 
on the life of the emperor again brought him for- 
ward. From this time he again became an active 
leader of the Republican opposition to the emperor. 
On the fall of the empire he became Vice-president 
of the Government of National Defence and Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. As such he conducted the 
negotiations for peace with Prince Bismarck. But 
though he showed great energy and was very elo- 
quent, his operations both in the matter of the 
armistice and the peace showed a lack of skill and 
judgment. He died at Versailles on Jan. 20, 1880. 
He was author of : Rome et la R4puuli<me Frangaise 
(1871); Gouvemement de la Defense Nationale (3 
vols., 1871-75); Conferences et Discours Littoral res 
(1873). After his death his widow published his 
Discours Parlementaires (4 vols., 1881), and Mari- 
tain edited his Melanges Politiques in 1882. 

FAVUS, crusted or honey-combed ringworm, a 
disease chiefly attacking the scalp, and characterized 
by yellowish dry incrustations, usually rounded and 
cyathiform. It is produced by a fungous growth. 
It is infectious, and spreads rapidly if not attended 
to, and when on the scalp it causes the hair to fall 
out. The incrustation should be regularly removed 
and the head treated with ointments calculated to 
kill the organisms producing the disease. 

FAWCETT, Millicent Garrett, writer and 
lecturer, wife of Henry Fawcett, the politician 
and political economist, was born at Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk, on June 11, 1847. She was married at 
the age of twenty, but lost her husband in 1884 (see 
Fawcett, Henry). She has taken a very prominent 
part in many movements relating to women, more 
particularly m that for obtaining the parliamentary 
franchise for them. In 1889 she was elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s Unionist Association. Her 
published works include : Political Economy for Be- 
ginners (1870); Tales in Political Economy (1875); 
Janet Doncaster, a novel (1875); Some Eminent 
Women of our Time (1889); and Life of Queen 
Victoria (1895). With her husband she published 
in 1872 a volume of Essays and Lectures, and the 
article on Communism in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is from her pen. 

FEASTS. See Festivals. 

FEBRIFUGE, a medicine employed to drive off 
or diminish fever. The word is practically synony- 
mous with antipyretic. Among the chief febrifuges 
are quinine, salidne, salicylic acid, antipyrin, thalnn, 
andkairin. See Fever. 

FELANICHE. See Felanitx. 

FELEGYHAZA, a town of Hungary, 66 mile* 
S.E. of Budapest, with large cattle-markets and an 
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extensive trade in oorn, wine, and fruit. It was 
rebuilt about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
after having been destroyed. Pop. (1900), 83,408. 

FELLING, a populous locality in Durham, on 
the south bank of tne Tyne, a little to the south- 
east of Newcastle and adjoining Gateshead, consist- 
ing of the combined villages of High and Low 
Felling, &©., and forming an urban sanitary dis- 
trict with a population of 22,467 in 1901. There 
ore here many industrial works, such as chemical 
works, forges, factories, coal-mines, &c. The village 
contains several churches and a church institute. 

’ FENN, Geobob Manville, novelist, was born 
at Westminster on Jan. 3, 1831, and received his 
education at private schools. After studying at a 
training college he became a country schoolmaster, 
and afterwards acted as a private tutor. He next 
turned to the business of printing and newspaper 
proprietorship, from which he soon drifted into 
literature. His earliest literary ventures were short 
sketches published in All the Year Round, Cham- 
bers’s Journal, and Once a Week (of which he became 
proprietor in 1873), and he also contributed papers 
to tne Star newspaper. In 1867 he published Hol- 
lowdell Grange, a story for boys, which has since 
been followed by a long series of excellent and 
highly popular tales and novels, many of them 
boyB’ stories. The following may be specially men- 
tioned: Bent, not Broken (1807); The Parson o’ 
Dumford (1879); Eli’s Children (1882); The New 
Vfistress (1883); Double Cunning (1886); The Mas- 
ter of the Ceremonies (1880); The Man with a 
Shadow (1888); A Double Knot (1890); The Mynns 
Mystery (1891); King of the Castle (1892); In an 
Alpine Valley (1893); Blue- jackets (1893); High 
Play (1898). A number of his tales have been 
specially written for Christmas. Among his boys’ 
books may be mentioned: In the King’s Name, Nat 
the Naturalist, Bunyip Land, Menhardoc, Patience 
Wins, Brownsmith’s Boy, Commodore Junk, The 
Crystal Hunters, TheGrand Chaco, Blue-jackets, Fire 
Island, &c. Mr. Fenn has also produced, either 
alone or in collaboration, several works for the stage. 

FENNEC (Canis zerda ), a small animal allied to 
the dog and fox, and sometimes called the Sahara 
fox, being a native of that region. It lives on birds, 
jerboas, lizards, dates, &c., burrowB with great 
facility, and is easily tamed. It is fox-like in 
appearance, and is remarkable for the great size 
of its ears. 

FENTON, a town of North Staffordshire, England, 
situated immediately to the south-east of Stoke- upon - 
Trent. The chief industries are china and earthen- 
ware manufacture, brick-making, coal-mining, and 
iron-founding. It forms part of the parliamentary 
borough of Stoke. Pop. (1901), 22,742. 

FENUGREEK, a leguminous plant, Trigonella 
Fccnum-graxum, lucerne-like in habit, whose bitter 
and mucilaginous seeds are used in veterinary prac- 
tice. It is an erect annual, about 2 feet high, a 
native of the south of Europe and of some parts of 
Asia, and is much cultivated in India and other 
wa r m countries- It contains the principle coumarin. 

FER-DE -LAN OE, the lance-headed viper or 
Crazpedoeephalua ( Bothrops ) lanccolatui, a serpent 
common in Bracil and some of the West Indian 
Islands, and one of the most terrible members of 
the rattlesnake family (Crotalidse). It is 6 to 7 feet 
in length. The tail ends in a horny spine which 
scrapes harshly against rough objects, but does not 
rattle. Its bite is almost certainly fatal See 
Rattlesnake. 

FERGHANA, a province of Asiatic Runs, in 
Tttricestaa, formed in 1876 out of the conquered 
> of Khokand, lying to the south of S a m a r - 


kand, Syr-Dsm, and fiemiryechenak, end to the 
north ea st of Bokhara. It consists mainly of a 
valley surrounded by high ranges of mountains 
and traversed by the Sir-Darya and its tributaries; 
area, 35,654 square miles. The climate is warm, and 
the soil in part fertile, but a considerable portion of 
the country is desert Pop. (1897), 1,525,186. Kho- 
kand formerly was the capital, but Marghilan now 
occupies that position. See Turkestan. 

FERGUSSON, Janes, a writer on architecture 
and archeological subjects, was bom at Ayr in 
1808, his father being Dr. W. Fergusson, inspector- 
general of military hospitals. He went out to India 
as partner of an important commercial house, started 
an indigo factory on his own account, and after some 
years retired from business to devote himself to the 
study of architecture and early civilisations. In 1845 
he published Illustrations of the Rook-cut Temples of 
India; in 1849, A Historical Enquiry into the True 
Principles of Beauty in Art; and in 18(1, The 
Palaces of Nineveh and Pezsepolis Restored. In 
1855 he gave to the public an Illustrated Handbook 
of Architecture; in 1862, History of the Modem 
Styles of Architecture, a sequel to the handbook, 
both being afterwards combined in his History of 
Architecture in All Countries, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day (3 vole., 1865-67), and 
completed by a History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture (1876), the whole forming a trust- 
worthy and admirably illustrated work. He also 
wrote on the site of tne Holy Sepulcnre at Jerusa- 
lem ; Tree and Serpent Worship ; Rude Stone 
Monuments in All Countries, ftc. He died on 
Jan. 9, 1886. 

FEROZEPOOR. See Firozflr in Rupp. 

FERRIER, David, a distinguished authority on 
the physiology of the brain, was bom at Woodaidt, 
near Aberdeen, in 1843. He went through the 
arts curriculum at Aberdeen University with great 
distinction, graduating as M.A. in 1808 with first- 
class honours both in classical literature and mental 
science; and the same year he carried off the inter- 
university Ferguson Scholarship in classics and 
philosophy. He then studied for a short time in 
the University of Heidelberg, and on his return 
to Scotland took the medical course at Edinburgh, 
and graduated M.D. with very high distinction in 
1870. In 1872 he became Professor of Forensic 
Medicine in King’s College, London, a chair which 
he exchanged in 1889 for that of Neuro pathology, 
s peciall y founded for him. This prof essorsh ip ne 
still holds, and he is, in addition, physician to King’s 
College Hospital and to the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic. Professor .Ferrier 
has gained a great reputation by his investigations 
of the structure of tne brain, particularly in con- 
nection with the localization of its fonction*. His 
results are stated in his works on the Functions 
of the Brain (1870), and Cerebral Localization (1878). 
He was elected a Fellow of the Roval Soci ety in 
1876, and many other learned bodi<* have conferred 
honours on him. His researches neoerftated a 
number of experiments on living ammata, and he 
has, in consequence, been strongly attacked by tue 
anti - vi visectionists. . 

FEUILLET, Octave, a French^ novelist and 
dramatist, wss bora at Saint IA pertneiit of 
Manche, Aug. 11, 1812. He d^ngniAedkiwi^ 
as a student of the Lycde Louis.le-Graiid,a»d after- 
wards studied law. Between 1MB and 186Bhe 
mi ned a good deal of notice with his novels an d a 
wries of comedies sad tales, ^ 
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'valuta of the dftf, and was immediately dramatised 
by the author himself. Next followed Histoire de 
Sibylla (1862), and in the year in which it appeared 
Feuillet waa elected to the French Academy, suc- 
ceeding to the fautetdl of Scribe. Amongst his 
other numerous novels are Monsieur de Oamors 
(1867); Julia de TrtfooBur (1872); Un Manage dans 
le Monde (1875); Le Journal d’une Femme (1878); 
Histoire dSme Pariaienne (1882); La Morte (1886); 
Le Divorce de Juliette (1884); Hoimeur d’ Artiste 
(1880); Ac. His works have a refined humour, and 
are free^ especially the earlier, from the common 
Franoh coarseness His dramas also met with con- 
siderable saaoess, but they are on the whole inferior 
to his novels. He died at Paris on Dec. 29, 1890. 
Feuillet’s Th&tre Complet appeared in 5 volumes 
in 1892-93. He was succeeded in the Academy by 
Pierre Loti 

FEZ, named from the town Fez, a red cap of fine 
doth, with a tassel of blue silk or wool at the crown, 
much worn in Turkey, on the shores of the Levant, 
in Egypt, and North Africa generally. The core or 
oentral part of a turban usually consists of a fez. 
They are now manufactured in Tunis and in some 
European countries. 

FICUS, the fig genus of plants. See Flo. 

FIDD LE-FISH. See Monk-fish. 

FIE F. See Fee, Feudalism. 

FIELD, Otbus West, an American merchant, 
vm born at Stockbridge, in Massachusetts, on Nov. 
30, 1819, and waB the son of a clergyman. He early 
attained an important position in the mercantile 
world, and began to interest himself in ocean tele- 
graphy. Having obtained a charter giving him the 
exclusive right for fifty years of landing ocean tele- 
graphs on the coast of Newfoundland, ne organized 
an Atlantic telegraph company for the purpose of lay- 
ing telegraph cables across the ocean. Attempts to 
lay cables were made in 1857 and 1858, but without 
permanent success, though ships had been provided 
by the British and the American governments. The 
scheme was interrupted by the outbreak of the 
American Civil War, but a renewed attempt to lay 
a cable was made in 1865, the Great Eastern now 
being engaged in the work. About 1200 miles had 
been lfua by that vessel when the cable parted ; but 
at last, in 1866, a cable was successfully laid by the 
Great Eastern, and the broken one recovered and 
completed. Mr. Field subsequently took an active 
part in establishing telegraphic communication with 
the West Indies, South America, Ac* and was con- 
nected with various important enterprises. He died 
near New York in July, 1892. 

FIGHTING-FISH ( Macropodus or Ctenops or 
Betta pugnax), a small fish of the family Anabiasid* 
(climbing perch), a native of the south-east of Asia, 
remarkable for its pugnacious propensities. In Siam 
these fishes are kept in glass globes, as we keep 
gold-fish, for the purpose of fighting, and an extrava- 
gant amount of gambling takes place about the 
result of the fights. When the fish is quiet its 
colours are dull, but when irritated it glows with 
metallic splendour. The King of Siam derives a 
considerable revenue from the lioenses for fish-fights. 

FIGUIER, Louis, a French writer of popular 
works on science, was born at Montpellier on Feb. 15, 
1819. He was for a time professor in the School of 
Pharmacy of his native town, and in 1853 he was 
appointed to a post in a similar school at Paris. 
Among his works are: Exposition et Histoire des 
Prinoipales D&ouvertes Sdentifiques Modemee (6 th 
ed., 1862); Histoire du Merveilleux dans les Temps 
Modemee (4 vols., 1859-62) ; L’Alohimie et les 
Alohimistes ; Vies dee Savants Hlustres depuis 
V Antiquity juaqu’aa XIX Stole (2nd ecL, 1875); 


Les Grandes Inventions; Le Tableau de la Nature- 
(10 vols., 1862-78); Le Lendemain de la Mort (10th 
ed* 1894); Ac. Several of his works have been 
translated into English, including different sections, 
of the Tableau, such as The Mammalia, Birds and 
Reptiles, Ac. He died on Nov. 12, 1894. 

FILDES, Luke, portrait and genre painter, was. 
bom in Lancashire in 1844. His art-training was 
received in the South Kensington Art Schools and 
in the Royal Academy, and his earliest productions 
were drawings for the Graphic, Once a Week, Corn- 
hill Magazine, and other periodicals. He was chosen 
to illustrate the last works of Charles Dickens and 
Samuel Lover, and he subsequently took to painting. 
His first Academy picture was Nightfall (1868), and 
since then he has exhibited: The Loosened Team 
(1869); The Empty Chair (1871); Fair, Quiet, and 
Sweet Rest (1872) ; Simpletons (1878) ; Applicants 
for Admission to a Casual Ward (1874); Betty 
(1875); The Widower (1876); Playmates (1877); 
The Return of the Penitent (1879); The Village 
Wedding; Venetian Life; The Al-fresco Toilette; 
and The Doctor (1892). Several of these, and par- 
ticularly his famed Casual Ward, show powers of 
realism in painting not unlike those of Dickens in 
fiction, but his later works are more striking from 
their colour-effects. Latterly he has taken a dis- 
tinguished place as a painter of portraits. Elected 
A.R.A. in 1879, he became full academician in 1887. 
His wife is also known as a painter, some of Iot 
pictures being: The Cottage Door (1877); Peeling 
Potatoes (1878); and A Berkshire Cottage (1878). 

FILE-FISH, a name given to certain fishes from 
their skins being granulated like ame ; they consti- 
tute the genus Balistes. B. eapriscut , & oommon 
inhabitant of the Mediterranean, has the power of 
inflating the sides of the abdomen at pleasure, and 
grows to the size of 2 feet. B. aculeatus is a native 
of the Indian and American seas. 

FTLICES. See Ferns. 

FEN-BACK, or Finner, a name given to the 
species of a genus of whales (Phy talus), so called 
from their possessing a dorsal hump or fin. The 
name is also sometimes given to the members of the 
genus Balcenoptera or rorquals. See Whale. 

FINDHORN, a Scottish salmon river which, 
rising among the Monadhliath Mountains, flows in 
a generally north-east direction through the counties 
of Inverness, Nairn, and Elgin, and falls into the 
Moray Firth after a course of 62 miles. Some dis- 
tance above its mouth the river expands to a con- 
siderable breadth, but before entering the sea it 
again contracts to normal dimensions. It is subject 
to frequent and severe spates. The scenery of its 
course is very beautiful. 

FINDLAY, a city of the United States, capital 
of Hancock county, Ohio, situated midway between 
Fremont and Lima, 90 miles north-west of Colum- 
bus. It has machine-shops, flour -mills, woollen 
factory, saw-mills, potteries, brick-works, Ac. Pop. 
(1870), 3315; (1890), 18,558. 

FINLAY, Georoe, historian, was born 21st De- 
cember, 1799, at Faversham, in Kent, where his 
father, Captain John Finlay, R.E* a member of a 
well-known Glasgow family, was superintendent of 
the government powder-mills. He was educated 
partly in England, partly at Glasgow, where, as well 
as at Gottingen, he studied law. Fired with en- 
thusiasm on behalf of Greeoe he went to that country 
to help it in shaking off the Turkish yoke, and spent 
some time at Missolonghi in close intimacy with 
Lord Byron. An attack of fever brought him back 
to Scotland; but he soon returned to Greece^ and was 
actively engaged in fighting or otherwise tall Greek 
liberty was secured. He pttchaaed land in Attfat 
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little tohia own pcnonal profit, and henceforth lived 
chiefly in Greece, constantly working in one way or 
another for the land of hu adoption. With the 
country and people he naturally became thoroughly 
acquainted, and he himself was held in high respect 
in Greeoe, though he was by no means backward in 
drawing attention to the defects of the Greek national 
character and to the errors of Greek statesmen. He 
died at Athens 20th January, 1875. His great work 
on Greek history came out at intervals between 1 844 
•and 1801, the different sections being respectively 
entitled; Greece under the Romans (1844), Greeoe 
from its* Conquest by the Crusaders to its Conquest 
fay the Turks (1851), Greeoe under Ottoman and 
Venetian Domination (1856), and the Greek Revo- 
lution (1861). Shortly after his death it was pub- 
lished as thoroughly revised and greatly improved 
by himself, under the editorship of the Rev. H. F. 
Tozar, and with the title of A History of Greece 
from its Conquest by the Romans to the Present 
Time, B.G. 146 to A.D. 1864. It is a work of great 
erudition and insight, written by a man of powerful 
intellect, ami has been described as the neatest 
historical work in English since Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall. 

FINNER. See Fin-baok in Sufp. 

FIORIN [Agroeti* alba), a common British grass 
found in pastures and waste places. It is not of 
Ufuch agricultural value. A stoloniferous variety, 
sometimes called A. stolonifera. , is often a trouble- 
some weed. 

FIRBOLGS, one of the legendary or fabulous 
tribes of the earliest period of Irish history. They 
are said to have come from Thrace under the com- 
mand of five brothers, and to have settled in three 
divisions. Some of the Irish historians begin their 
account of the Irish monarchy and list of kings with 
Slainge, the first Firbolg king, who began to reign 
1034 B.CL They are said to have been driven out, 
or subjugated, by a kindred tribe, the Tuatha de 
Danann, from Scotland, who in turn were expelled 
or conquered by the Milesians. The Firbolgs may, 
it has been thought, correspond to the pre-Aryan ( 
inhabitants of Ireland. 

FIRE-ALARM, an apparatus, mechanical, elec- 
tric, and telegraphic, used for detecting fires, and 
for giving instantaneous notice of an outbreak. 
Detectors are often plaoed in the different apart- 
ments of a building, which ring an alarm when the 
temperature reaches a certain height. Some of the 
earlier forms acted by the relenting of a weight 
through the burning away of a hempen cord satu- 
rated with inflammable material ; others depend on 
the expansion of air in tubes ; and in still others the 
expansion of a body of mercury causes a strain in 
a piece of iron wire, which thus breaks, and in so 
doing releases the escapement of a clockwork system, 
which in turn rings a bell. In some alarms the 
automatic machinery is so contrived as not only to 
give notice of fire, but also to turn on a current of 
water or liberate carbonic acid gas at the scene of 
the fire. In large towns a series of signal-boxes is 
distributed in different quarters from which an 
alarm can be immediately telegraphed to the fire- 
brigade station. 

FIROZAbAD, town and municipality in Agra 
district, North-western Provinces of India, 24 miles 
east of Agra. It contains numerous ruins of hand- 
some buildings, and is a station on the East Indian 
Railway, 817 miles from Calcutta. Pop. (1891), 
15,278. 

FIROZFUR, a thriving commercial town, Pun- 
jab, TaHi*, 3| miles from the Sutlej, capital of a 
district of the same name. It has wide and well- 
paved main streets, town-hall, and various other 


publie buddings, and an mata, the U. 

Punjab. It was gradually losing its old 
when it came into the pos s e ssi on of Britan ; but 
sinoe then it his advanced considerably. It has a 
trade in grain and manufactures of cotton. Pom 
including the military cantonments 2 miles south of 
the city (1891), 50,487. — Firospur is also the mw 
of a town in Gurgaon district, Punjab. Pop. (1891), 
6848. 

FIROZSHAH, a battle-field in Firospur district 
Punjab; the scene of the defeat of the strongly- 
intrenched Sikh army by the British forces under 
Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge, 21st 
December , 184 5. 

FISH CULTURE. See P rance uue r. 

FISH-GLUE, a coarse species of isingbum (which 
see). 

FISH-HAWK, a name given in America to the 
osprey or fishing-eagle (Pandion kaliaMm). Bee 
Osprey. 

FISH-HOOK, a curved, barbed, and pointed 
Bteel wire used for catching fish. Redditoh in 
Worcestershire and Limerick are the chief British 
seats of the fish-hook manufacture. The Limenok 
hook, which has the greatest reputation, has a barb 
that is forged solid, and then filed into the proper 
shape, while ordinary hooks have a hart) that is 
raised by cutting into the wire. Hook - making 
machines are now common, especially in the United 
States, where the wire is run into the machine, and 
on the other side the hook drops out completed, 
with the exception that it must be tempered and 
coloured. See ANGLING. 

FISHING. See Fisheries and Anguno. 

FISH-LOUSE, a name for several crustaceans of 
the order Ichtbyophthira, parasitic on fishes. Some 
are common on many of the British sea- fishes. 
Argvhu foliaceus is found on fresh-water fishes, and 
even on tadpoles. Sickly fishes often become the 
victims of multitudes of these creatures, or the sick- 
ness is induced by the numbers which attack them. 
Many of the fish-lice exhibit a retrograde develop- 
ment from a free-swimming larval state to their 
parasitic reproductive stage. See Parasites. 

FISSION, in physiology. See Reproduction. 

FISTULA, in surgery, a channel, open at both 
ends, excavated between an internal part and the 
skin - surface, showing no tendency to heal, and 
generally arising from abscesses. It occur* moat 
frequently at some outlet of the body, as the urinary 
passages and anus. All the forms of fistula can M 
successfully treated by modem surgical methods. 

FITCHET, or Fitch. See Polecat. 

FITZGERALD, Lord Edward, was born near 
Dublin on Oct 15, 1763. and died on June 4, 1798. 
He was a younger son of the Duke of Diniter, and 
about 1779, after having spent some years in France, 
he joined the Sussex militia. He subsequently 
served in various regiments, and would have per- 
ished at the battle of Eutaw Hprinm but for the 
assistance of a negro. On his return ha was elected 
member for Athy in the Irish i*rliament, where be 
co-operated with Grattan and Curran. In 1792 be 
visited Paris, and whilst there married Pamela, tiV. 
reputed daughter of the Duke of 9 re ?“? 
tad Mine de Genlis. In 1796 he joined the United 
Irishmen, and plotted for a French invamop of 
Ireland ; was betrayed by a spy, smsted/ He 
stabbed two of the officers sent to takehmo .but was 
disabled by a pistol-shot, which caused his <K*lb 
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•ent toSng Edward the Sixth*® School at Bmy 0*. 
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E dm unds, ud five years later he entered 
College, Cam bri dge, where he graduated in 1880. 
Aft school and college he formed several lifelong 
friendships with men who afterwards became cele- 
brated in different spheres, amongst them being 
Spedding and Thackeray. At a later period he 
sained the friendship of Tennyson and Carlyle. 
Hie life was passed quietly — almost in retirement — 
in various parts of Suffolk, first at Bredfield, his 
birthplace, then near Ipswich, where he contracted 
friendships with George Crabbe, the son of his 
favourite English poet, and Bernard Barton, the 
Quaker poet ; and lastly at Boulge Hall and Wood- 
bridge. Books were his chief indoor recreation; 
out-of-doors he occupied himself at first chiefly with 
boating, and afterwards with his garden. His 
deftth took place suddenly on June 14, 1883. Fitz- 
gerald's works are not numerous, by far the most 
important being his celebrated translation of the 
Rubaiyat (or quatrains) of the Persian Bemi-pessi- 
mistic astronomer-poet, Omar Khayyam. Having 
for some time studied Persian, in 1856 he published 
a translation of J ami’s SaUtmln and Ab&41. Three 
yean later his magnum opus appeared without caus- 
ing any stir, but before he died four editions had been 
issued. The beauty of Fitzgerald’s poem is tani - 
versally admitted, but some have doubted whether 
it does not contain more of the Englishman than of 
the Persian. The general consensus of opinion now 
seems to be that though undoubtedly embellished, 
altered in some ways and adapted, we have in Fitz- 
gerald’s work a real translation of Khayy&m’s. 
Other works by him are Euphranor ; a Dialogue on 
Youth (1851); Polonius: a Collection of Wise Saws 
and Modem Instances (1852), both of which ap- 
peared anonymously; Six Dramas of Calderon, freely 
translated by Edward Fitzgerald (1863); and trans- 
lations of ^schylus’s Agamemnon and the CEdipus 
plays of Sophocles. Tennyson’s poem, Tiresias, was 
dedicated to Fitzgerald. See Letters and Literary 
Remains of Edward Fitzgerald by W. Aldis Wright 
(1889, 8 vols.; new edition, 1894, 2 vols.). 

FITZGERALD, Percy HETriERiNGToy, a^rolific 
novelist and miscellaneous writer, was bom ip Ire- 
land in ' 1834. Educated at Stonyhurat* College, 
Lancashire, and at Trinity College, Dublin, he was 
called to the Irish bar in 1855, and was afterwards 
a Crown Prosecutor on the North-eastern Circuit. 
Besides novels he has written many biographical 
and other works, of which the most important are : 
Life of Laurence Sterne (1864); Charles Lamb: his 
Friends, his Haunts, and his Books (1865); Charles 
Townahend, Wit and Statesman (1866); Life of 
David Garrick (1868); Principles of Comedy and 
Dramatic Effect (1870); The Kembles: an Account 
of the Kemble Family (1871); Book of Theatrical 
Anecdotes (1873) ; an edition of Boswell’s Johnson 
(1874); The Romance of the English Stage (1874); 
Life, Letters, and Writings of Charles Lamb (1875- 
70); History of the Suez Canal (1876); Croker’s Bos- 
well, and Boswell: Studies in the Life of Johnson 
(1880); A New History of the English Stage (1882); 
The Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of 
George IIL (1882); Kings and Queens of an Hour: 
Records of Love, Romance, Oddity, and Adventure 
(1888); Life and Times of William IV. (1884); The 
Lives of the Sheridans (1887); Life and Times of 
John Wilkes, M.P. (1888); Picturesque London 
(1890); and Henry Irving: a Record of Twenty 
Yean aft the Lyceum (1893). Mr. Fitaerald's 
works, though very unequal in merit and often 
hastily written, always give evidence of great in- 
d ustry, a nd are generally amusing and instructive. 

FIvE MEMB ERS, The, whom Charles I. at- 
tempted to arrest early in 1642, were John Pym, 


John Hampden, Denxil Holies, Sir Arthur Hseelrig, 
and William Strode, representing in the Commons 
Tavistock, Buckinghamshire, Dorchester, Leicester- 
shire, and Dorchester respectively. The king, expect- 
ing an impeachment of the queen, determined to 
prevent it by impeaching these commoners along 
with Lord Kimbolton. Acting on the advice of 
some of his friends he went down to the House on 
January 4, with armed men, to effect the arrest of 
the five members himself, but on finding that ‘the 
birds were flown ’ he began to excuse hixqself, and 
explain that he had not intended to use force in any 
way. The impeachment was subsequently aban- 
doned when the Commons had declared against the 
illegality of his procedure. This was one of the 
events immediately leading up to the Civil War. 

FIVE-MILE ACT, an act of Charles II. (1666) 
forbidding Nonconformist clergymen who would 
not take the oath of non-resistance and swear to 
attempt no alteration of the constitution in church 
or state, to come within five miles of any corporate 
town where they had preached since the Act of 
Oblivion. They were also prevented from keeping 
schools. The act was repealed in 1688. 

FIVES, a kind of game with a ball, originally 
called hand-tennis, played on a level piece of ground 
with a smooth wall, against which the ball is Btruck 
after its first rebound from the ground. It is bo 
named probably because the ball is struck with the 
hand or five fingers. When a player of one side 
fails to make the ball hit the wall above a certain 
height the opposing side counts one point. Fifteen 
points constitute the game. Thera are two forms of 
the game played in English public schools, the one 
identified with Eton and the other with Rugby. Of 
these the former is the more elaborate. Fives gives 
excellent muscular exercise of a more moderate kind 
than that involved in our other athletic games. 

FLAG, a popular name for many monocotyle- 
donous plants with sword-shaped leaves, mostly 
growing in moist situations; but more especially 
applied to Iris Pseudacorus , belonging to the 
natural order Iridace®, and also termed Flower de 
lis or Flower de luce. See Iris. 

FLAMBARD, Rantjlph or Ralph, a Norman 
of humble origin who became the chief minister of 
William Rufus. He was early connected with the 
Conqueror’s court, and being handsome, clever, and 
unscrupulous, he gained great influence with the 
king, and rose to still greater favour with Rufus, 
whqm he encouraged in his tyrannical and rapacious 
courses. His flagrant extortions earned the hatred 
of the people, and his character is painted in the 
blackest characters by the chroniclers. In 1099 he 
was made Bishop of Durham; but on the death of 
William he was committed to the Tower by Henry 
I. He managed to escape, however, by means of a 
rope conveyed to him in a vessel of wine, and insti- 
gated Robert, duke of Normandy, to invade Eng- 
land. He Was subsequently forgiven by Henry and 
restored to Durham, where latterly he lived peace- 
ably, much engaged in architectural works con- 
nected with the city and the cathedral, till his 
death in 1128. 

FL AMMARION, Camille, popular French writer 
on astronomy, was bom at Mou tigny-le-Roi (Haute- 
Marne) on Feb. 26» 1842. In 1858 he entered the 
Paris observatory as pupil, being transferred in 1862 
to the Bureau des Longitudes, where he remained 
till 1866. Although stall a youth, he had *h*tdy 
published the first of his many works, namely, La 
Plurality dee Mondes habites (1862 ; 86th ecL, 
1892); Lee Mondes imaginaires et les Mondes rtfels 
(1865 ; 21st ed., 1892) ; and Les Mervailles Ctiestes 
(1866 ; 7th ed., 1881). In 1864 he beam saen- 
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tiflo editor of Cosmos and the Magasin Pittoreeque, 
and in the following ^ear he was appointed to a 
similar post on the Si&cle. At the same time hp 
began hu popular lectures, and was induced by their 
•success to resign his official post. For five years 
from about 1808 he made a study of the upper 
regions of the atmosphere during Several balloon 
ascents. In 1882 he founded the monthly magazine 
L* Astronomic, and in 1887 he started theFrench 
Astronomical Society. M. Flammarion has gained 
considerable fame for original researches in astro- 
nomy, especially in connection with double and 
multiple stars, colours of stars, sun-spots, and the 
proper motion of the stars; but he is much better 
known for his excellent, well-written and accurate 
popular hand-books. Of his works we may mention, 
in addition to those already noticed : Etudes et Lec- 
tures sur 1' Astronomic (1867-80, 9 vole.); Dieu dans 
la Nature (1807; 22nd ed., 1892); Lumen (1872; 
40th ed., 1890); Uranie (1889); Voyages en 
Ballon (1870; 20th ed., 1889); Vie de Copemic 
(1872); L’ Atmosphere (1872); Histoire du Ciel 
(1873); Petite Astronomie, descriptive (1877); Les 
Terres du Oiel (1877); Fran$ois Arago (1879); 
Astronomie Populaire (1880); Les Etoiles et les 
Curiosites du Ciel (1881); Le Monde avant la 
Creation de l’Homme (1880); Les Tremblements de 
Terre (1880); Qu’est-ce que le Ciel (1891); and La 
Rftanbte Mars et sea Conditions d’Habitabilite (1893). 
He translated into French Sir H. Davy’s Last Days 
of a Philosopher (1869). Some of his works have 
been translated into English. 

FLANNAN ISLANDS, or Seven Hunters, a 
group of small rocky islands in Scotland, in the 
Outer Hebrides, included in the county of Ross and 
Cromarty, about 15 miles w.n.w. of Gallon Head in 
Lewis. They are frequented by large numbers of 
sea-birds, and sheep used to be pastured on some of 
them. There is a lighthouse of recent erection, 
standing at a height of over 200 feet, the structure 
itself being 75 feet high, with a light visible 24 miles. 

FLAVEL, John, nonconformist divine, was born 
at Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, about 1627, and 
died at Exeter on June 26, 1691. After a dis- 
tinguished career at University College, Oxford, he 
was curate at Deptford and Dartmouth, but was 
ejected under the Act of Uniformity, when he con- 
tinued to preach privately. After the fall of the 
Stuarts he returned to Dartmouth. His works 
were long immensely popular, and included Hus- 
bandry Spiritualised (1669); Navigation Spiritual- 
ized (1671); A Token for Mourners (1674); Divine 
Conduct (1678); England’s Duty under the Present 
Gospel Liberty (1089); and Pneumatologia (1898). 
Various collected editions of his works have ap- 
peared, and in 1823 a selection by Charles Bradley 
waa published. 

FLOGGING, the infliction of stripes or blows 
with a whip, lash, or scourge, especially as a judicial 
punishment. In Britain it long existed is a punish- 
ment in the army and navy; but it was totally 
abolished in the former in 1881, and in the latter it 
is practically extinct. It was made a punishment 
for certain violent crimes, such as garrotting, in 1803; 
and for juvenile offenders in 1847 and 1850. In 
these oases, however, the number of stripes is limited 
by law, fifty being the maximum in some instances, 
twenty-five in others, and so on. A judge in sen- 
tencing a prisoner to flogging must specify the 
instrument and the number of stripes. In the case of 
juveniles under fourteen yean of age the instrument 
must be a birch rod, and the number of stripes must 
not exceed twelve. The punishment of the knout 
in Russia awl of the bastinado in the East are 
seven forms of this punishment. 


FIX>OD. Henbt, Irish orator and bom 

near Kilkenny in 1782, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Christ Church, Oxford. Be 
• entered the Irish parliament in 1759, and soon be- 
came the most prominent and eloquent member of 
the popular opposition. He killed an opponent in 
a duel in 1709 and was brought to trial, but a ver- 
dict of manslaughter in his own defenoe was re- 
turned. He was privy-councillor for Great Britain 
as well as for Ireland m 1776, and vioe-treasurer for 
Ireland 1775-81. In 1783 he had a persona! dis- 
pute in the house with Grattan, when a remarkable 
display of the power of invective was made on both 
sides. He afterwards became a member of the 
British parliament for Winchester and Seaford. He 
died on Dec. 2, 1791. His speeches and some poeti- 
cal pieces have been published. 

FLORIO, John, lexioogr&pher and translator, 
was born in London of Italian parents about 1558, 
and died in 1625. He taught French and Italian in 
Oxford University, matriculated at Magdalen Col- 
lege in 1581, was patronized by f£>e Earls of South- 
ampton and Rutland, and was appointed by James I. 
teacher of languages to the queen and Prince Henry. 
His chief works are hiH great Italian and English 
Dictionary, A World of Words (1598, improved 
edition 1611), and his translation of Montaigne 
(1603), of which the latter ha» long been justly cele- 
brated. Shakspere is said to have ridiculed him in 
the character of Holofernes in Love’s Iiah^ur’ 1 ' Lost. 

FLOTOW, Friedrich Ferdinand Adolf, Frei- 
herr von, German musical composer, was Ixnrn 
on his father’s estate, Teutendorf, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, 27fch April, 1812. He was destined for 
the diplomatic service, but as he early manifested 
great aptitude for music, his father took him to 
Pans, where he studied under the composer Reirha. 
His earlier operas (whioh include one called Rob 
Roy) did not find favour among the Parisian opera- 
house directors, so he had to content himself with 
performances in the private theatres of the ansto- 
cracy. This brought him gradually into notice, 
however, and his Naufrage delaMeduse was publicly 
produced in 1839. Alessandro Stradello was first 
performed at Hamburg in 1844, and his most suc- 
cessful opera, Martha, was originally given at Vienna 
in 1847. His subsequent works, such as Indr* 
(1852), Riibozahl (1854), Albin (1850). L’Ombre 
(1869), achieved but small success. He di«ri at 
Wiesbaden, 24th Januaiy, 1883. His widow has 
written an account of his life (1892). 

FLOWER, Sir William Henri, zoologist and 
comparative anatomist, was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon on Nov. 30, 1831. After a medics! training 
at University College, London, and Middlesex 
hospital, he served as an assistant-surgeon in the 
army during the Crimean war, and from 1850 
till 1861 he held a post in the Middlesex Hoa- 
pital In 1861 he was appointed conservator of tha 
museum of the Royal College of flurgeoos, and in 
1870 Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology in the same institution. In 1884 
he was appointed Director of the Natural History 
Departments of the British Museum, which two or 
three years before had been removed to tiieir new 
quarters at South Kensington. From this post ha 
retired in 1898. He died on July 1, 1899. He waa 
President of the Zoological Society, and m 1880 be 
was President of the British Association mteUpgrt 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. He was made a Knight Com- 
mander otf the Bath in 1892. Several important 
treatises came from his pen, ind uding I®** 0 ™*** 1 
to the Osteology of the Mammalia (1870, W M. 
1885); Fashion in Deformity (1881); Introdwtioft 
to the Study of Mammals, Living and Extmcy 1891, 
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in oonjwnotioa with Mr. Lydekksr); The Hone; a 
Study in Natural History (1892) ; and Essays on 
Mnaatatoand other Subjects connected with Natanl 
Hintosy (1898). A number of articles in the ninth 
edition ot the Encyclopedia Britanniaa are by him. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and held 
various acade mical distinctions. 

FLOWERING-FERN, the popular name of Ot- 
mmnda regalia, the Royal Fern, belonging to the 
order OsmundacesB. See Osmunda. 

FLOWERING-RUSH {BtUomua umbettahu), of 
the natural order Butomacen, a beautiful plant 
found in pools and wet ditches of England and 
Ireland, but rare and not indigenous in Sootland. 
The leaves are 2 to 8 feet long, linear, triangular, 
their sharp edges sometimes cutting the mouths of 
cattle, whence their generic name Butomus (ox- 
cutting). The scape or flowering stem terminates 
in a luge umbel of rose-coloured flowers. The root- 
stock was formerly used in medicine. This plant 
is often referred to the water-plantain order (Alis- 

tcee). 

FLUOHYDRIO ACID. Same as Hydrofluoric 
Acid. 

FLUSTRA, a genus of Polyzoa, the sea-mats 
(which see). 

FLYING DUTCHMAN, a phantom ship said 
to be seen in stormy weather off the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thought to forebode ill luck. One form 
of the legend has it that the ship is doomed never 
to enter a port on account of a horrible murder 
committed on board ; another, that the captain, 
a Dutchman, swore a profane oath that he would 
weather the Cape though he should beat there till 
the last day. He was taken at his word, and there 
he still beats, but never succeeds in rounding the 
point. He sometimes hails vessels and requests 
them to take letters home from him. The legend 
is supposed to have originated in the sight of some 
ship reflected from the clouds. It has been made 
the groundwork of one or two novels (Marryat, 
Clark Russell), and of Wagner’s opera Der fliegende 
Hollander. , 

FLYING-FOX. See Fox-bats in Sufp., and 
Kalong Bat. 

FLYING- PH ALANGER, a popular name of 
the members of a genus of nocturnal marsupials 
(Petaurus) nearly allied to the true phalangers. A 
fold of the skin extends along the flanks, and this, 
acting sa a parachute, enables the animal to leap 
great distances, its heavy tail serving m a rudder to 
guide its course in the air. These animals inhabit 
New Guinea and Australia, where they are known 
as 4 flying-aquirrela \ The species vary in size, the 
smallest being no bigger than a mouse. They feed 
an fr uit, l eaves, insects, <kc. 

FLYING-SQUID, the popular name of a genus 
of cephalopodous molluscs {Orrwiaatrcphe*), allied to 
tiae calamariss or squids, having two large lateral 
fins, which enable them to leap so high out of the 
water that they sometimes fall on ships’ decks. See 
Squids. 

FOOSANI, a town in Roumania, 45 miles w.N.w. 
of Galatz, near the outlying hills of the Carpathian 
chain, with an important trade in grain. Pop. 
(1894), 19,904. 

FOHR, a Prussian island in the North Sea, one 
of the North Frisian islands, off the west ooast of 
Schleswig; area, 82 square miles; pop. about 4000, 
mostly Frisians engaged in Ashing, toe capture of 
wild fowl, and agriculture. The chief place on the 
island is Wy k. 

FONTENAY -LR-OOMTE, French town in the 
department of VentWe 27 miles hjl of La Rochelle, 
on bc^h hanks of the Vend As which is navigable 


here. It has two fine Gothio churches and a com- 
munal college. Pop. (1896), 7298. 

FOOLAH. See Fsllatahs. 

FOOL’S PARSLEY, the popular name of Jtthuaa, 
Ognapiwn, one of the Umbelliferae, a <oommo&e 
British weed, growing in cultivated grounds. It is 
commonly believed to be poisonous, and serious 
accidents are said to have occurred from its being 
mistaken for parsley; but if poisonous, it is so only 
in oertain localities. The unilateral reflexed floral 
leaves of its involucels and the absence of a general 
involucre distinguish it from most plants to which it 
is allied. 

FOO-SHAN, a town of China, in the province of 
Quangtong, 21 miles s.w. of Canton, on one of the 
branches of the delta of the Si-Id ang. It has manu- 
factures of silk, iron and steel, &c., and carries on 
some trade. Pop. 200, OdK 

FOOT-ROT, a disease in the feet of sheep, the 
more common form of which is an inordinate growth 
of hoof, which, at the toe, or round the margin, be- 
come^ turned down, cracked, or tom, thus affording 
lodgment for sand and dirt In the second form of 
the disease the foot becomes hot tender, and swol- 
len; there are ulcerations between the toes, followed 
by the sprouting of pijoud flesh. 

FORBES, Archibald, journalist and war-corre- 
spondent, was bom in Morayshire in 1838, being the 
son of a country minister. He received his educ- 
tion in the pariah-school and at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. From 1859 till 1864 he served in the 
Royal Dragoons, but abandoning the army for 
journalism, he joined the staff of the Daily News as 
war-correspondent In this capacity he accompanied 
the German army through the war of 1870-71, and a 
little later, in Paris, he was present at the downfall 
of the Commune. He was in India during the 
1874 famine, and shortly afterwards the Carlist and 
other troubles kept him for a time in Spain. He 
accompanied the Prinoe of Wales on his Indian 
tour of 1875-76, and on returning he described as 
an eyewitness the Servian war of 1876. In 
the following year he was with the Russians in 
their campaign against the Turks, being present 
at the battle of Plevna, and in 1878 he went to 
Cyprus. He was under fire during the Afghan- 
istan campaign of 1878-79, next visited M an d alay, 
and then wont to Zululand, where he accom- 
panied Lord Chelmsford’s army. He was present 
at the welcome victory of Ulundi, and was the 
first to telegraph home intelligence of the result. 
About this time his health began to be impaired 
by his arduous labours, and he afterwards devoted 
himself mainly to lecturing at home and in Ame- 
rica and Australia. He died on March 80, 1900. 
His chief publications are: My Experiences in the 
Franco-German War (1872); Glimpses through the 
Cannon Smoke (1880); Chinese Gordon (1884); 
Souvenirs of Some Continents (1885); William L 
of Germany U888) *> Barracks, Bivouacs, and 
Battles (1891); Hrivelock (1891); Afghan Warn 
(1892); Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde (1895); Gamps, 
Quarters, and Casual Places (1896); Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace (1896); The Blaok Watoh 
(1896) ; and Life of Napoleon HI. (1898). 

FORBIDDEN FRUIT, <* name fancifully given 
to the fruits of serious trees grown in tropical 
countries, as the gfadddock {Citrus dtoumams), e 
sort of thick-skinned orange ( Citrus pasudsai), and 
the poisonous fruithf the moMnontau diekotemo, 
sa apocynaeeous tree nfJOey lorn, traditionally said to 
bo the fruit of which Adam and Eve ate at the time 
of the fall in Eden. 

FORCE-PUMP. See Pump. 
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British government presided over by the eecretsiy 
of state for foreum affairs, and having its locale in 
Downing Street, Westminster. It was established 
in 1782, and has charge of British interests in 
foreign countries. *The secretary for foreign affairs 
negotiates treaties, appoints diplomatic officers, 4c. 
When the secretary of state is aSnembar of the 
Upper House it is usual to appoint a oommoner to 
the under-secretaiyahip. See Secretary of State. 

FOREST -OAK, the commercial term for the 
timber of trees of the genus Cufuarina, belonging 
• to Ansti&lia. It is called also She-oak, Swamp-oak, 
end BeeX-wood. See Casuarina in Scpp. 

FORREST, Edwin, American actor, bora at 
Philadelphia, 0th March, 1806. £te early mani- 
fested a passion for the stage, and- in 1820 made his 
first appearance in public in the part of Douglas in 
Home's tragedy of that name. After performing for 
some years in various parts of the country he came 
before the New York public in 1826 in the character 
of Othello, and at once gained popularity. Similar 
triumphs followed in all the chief cities of the States, 
and in 1836 he crossed the Atlantic and entered on 
a season at Drury Lane Theatre, London. In the 
parts of Macbeth, Lear, and' Othello he achieved 
distinguished success, and ha acquired the friendship 
of Macready, Kemble, and others, and was enter- 
tained at a complimentary dinner in the Garrick 
£21ub. His engagement lasted for ten months, after 
which he returned to the United States. He again 
visited England in 1845, and on this occasion quar- 
relled bitterly and causelessly with Macready, whom 
he accused of trying to damage his reputation from 
professional jealousy. This quarrel crossed the At- 
lantic, and when Macready was playing in the As tor 
Place Theatre, New York, in 1849, the partisans of 
either actor stirred up a riot that was accompanied 
by serious loss of life. Soon after this, divorce pro- 
ceedings were instituted by Mrs. Forrest against her 
husband (they had been married in 1837), whjph in 
1852 terminated in a verdict in her favour qpd m the 
loss of much of the respect in which Mr. Fdtyfest had 
previously been held. Between 1853 and I860 he 
retired from professional life, but when be returned 
to the New York stage he filled the rdle of Hamlet 
with all his former acceptance. Latterly he suffered 
considerably from illness, and his last engagement 
was in 1871. He died of paralysis, Dec. 12, 1872. 
He was a man of fine presence, well equipped for 
his profession, naturally frank and engaging. He 
left a large fortune. * 

FORREST, Sib John, Australian explorer and 
politician, was bora in Western Australia on Aug. 
22, 1847. He entered the Survey Department of 
Western Australia in 1865, and w 1869 he com- 
manded an expedition into the interior in search of 
Dr. Leichhardt and his party, but in this quest he 
was no more successful than others. In the follow- 
ing year he led an expedition from Perth to Ade- 
laide along the southern coast, and in 1874 he was 
at the head of a party which explored a part of the 
interior, proceeding from Champion Bay on the 
west to the overland telegraph line connecting Ade- 
laide on the south with Port Darwin on the north 
•coast For these services he was thanked by the 
Governor and Council, and received a grant of 
5000 acres of land ; while th% Royal Geographical 
Society awarded him a gold medal as an explorer. 
He was appointed Deputy Surveyor - general of 
Western Australia in 1826, Acting Cominssionar of 
Grown Lands in 4878, Oreaptrdtier of Convicts and 
-of Imperial Expenditure 1880-81, and Commissioner 
of drown Lands and Surveyor - General in 1888. 
In 1890 he was returned unopposed to the first 
Western Australia Legislative Assembly fo t Bun- 


hm, and became the first premier and tmsiii uf 
the ooleay. In 1901 he was ap pointed ministK si 
defence m the first Commonwealth cabinet He 
was nude a K.C.M.G. in 1891, having been ahead* 
created O.M.G. in 1882. In 1897 hswaa twonTof 
the privy ooundL His publications are SznlflsatieQS 
in Australia (1876), and Not* on Western Australia 

FORSTER, John, an English writer especially 
distinguished for biography. He was bam at New- 
castle on April 2, 1812. He was eduaated for the 
bar, but early adopted literature as a profession, H 
displayed his aptitude for biography, while he was 
still compelled to do hack-woric tor a living in his 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth (1836-39), contri- 
buted to the Berios of works comprising Lard dot's 
Qyclopaadia. For more than eighteen years he was a 
leading contributor to the Examiner, of which dur- 
ing nine of these years he was the editor. He 
contributed to other periodicals, and he succeeded 
Dickens as editor of the Daily News, but he re- 
signed this post in less than a year. In 1856 he 
was appointed secretary to the lunacy commission, 
and in 1861 a commissioner in lunacy. His life of 
Oliver Goldsmith appeared in 1848; Biographical 
and Historical Essays (1858) ; Arrest of the Five 
Members by Charles I., and Debates on the Grand 
Remonstrance (1860); Sir John Eliot, a biography, 
1590-1632 (1864); Walter Savage Land or, a bio- 
graphy 1775-1864 (two vols. 1869); I-afe of Charles 
Dickens (three vols. 1872-74). At the time of his 
death he was engaged on a life of Swift, the first 
volume of which was published a few weeks before 
his death. In early life Forster formed an attach- 
ment to Letitia Elizabeth Landon, the poetess, 
but they parted on some quarrel He afterwards 
married the widow of Colburn the publisher. He 
died 2nd February, 1876. Forster was fitted for 
the work of a biographer as well by the patient 
labour which he bestowed on th* investigation of all 
details necessary to his work, as by the sympathetic 
character of his mind, which enabled him to read 
the facts jn their true light and significance. 

FORSYTH, W iluam, English lawyer and writar, 
born at Greenock on Oct. 25, 1812. After a 
brilliant career at Trinity College, Cambridge (of 
which he became a fellow), be studied law, was 
called to the bar in 1839, and liecame a queen's 
counsel in 1857. He represented the borough of 
Marylebone in the House of Commons in 1874—80. 
Besides legal works be wrote: Hortenmua, or the 
Duty and Office of an Advocate (1849); The History 
of Trial by Jury (1852); Napoleon at St. Helena 
and Sir Hudson Lowe (1853); Life of Cicero (1864); 
Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century 
(1871); Hannibal in Italy, a drama (1872); 

He died on Dec. 26, 1899. 

FORTUNY, Mablano, a Spanish painter, bom 
near Barcelona, 11th June, 1839. He studied a* 
Madri d, travelled in Morocco, and aettkd at Boom, 
where he became the centre of a school of artiste® 
revolt against over-study of the ‘master* . la 1806 
he went to Paris, where his pictures, meetly genre , 
subjects from southern and oriental life, bad a great 
success. Amongst the best known ares A Spanish 
Marriage, A Fantasia at Morocco, The An a d npi- 
cians ^ Arcadia, The Seashore at Portia. _H* 

“foSS^Mtlis Boar, an B a ri aah 
bom at North Shields on Feb. 4, 1§25. xj e jtjp* 
to draw when quite a AM, end at *»*•<*<**•» 
was apprenticed to E. JjauMb ISerar 

art of wood-engraving. B roomi ng MwmUf merer 
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nmgtoww ittd painter in watef-ooloufs, he soon 
, achieved * Ugh reputation « Hbclk illustrator, and 
Hustretife the works of Goldsmith, Scott, Long- 
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theae in the English Philos 
give Morality: an Essay in 


steles); Progrea- 
i (1884; 2nd ed., 


1858 onwards he mainly devoted himself to water- 
colour painting; in which his reproductions gf rustic' 
life were very suooesBftiL In 1862 he become * 
member of the Water-Colour Society, to the mhibi- 
tions of which he contributed som&tffiO drawings. 
He also had about twerffcy paintings in, oil hung at 
the Royal Academy Exhibitions, ancfawas nA with- 
out Buooees as an etcher. He .published Brittaqy*” 
a series of thirty-five sketches (1878), and other 
works. He died at Wcybridjge on Msrch|29, 1889. * 

FOULA, a solitary island, the most westerly of 
,, the Shetland group, lying 16 miles s.w. of the nearest 
point of Mainland and So miles N. of Orkney. It*is a 
little over 3 miles in length and is 2£ miles in breadth. 
The Old Red Sandstone cliffs, in some parts, rise to 
the height of 1220 feet, and swarm with sea-fowl, 
among which is the great skua. Pop. (1891), 239. 

FOWEY,«a seaport of England m Cornwall, on 
the “right bank of the estuary of the Fowey, near its s 
mouth, 6 miles south of Lostwithiel, formerly one of 
the chief seaports of England, and long a pari, and 
municipal borough. It carries on an extensive 
pilchard fishery. Pop. (1891), 1967. » 

FOWLER, Sib John, civil engineer, was bom 
near Sheffield in 1817. On the conclusion of his 
school education he began the study and practice of 
engineering, and after being initiated into the pro- 
fession he gained further experience as an assistant- 
engineer in the construction of the London and 
Brighton and other lines of railway. For a short 
period he was resident engineer on tne Stockton and 
Hartlepool and other adjacent railways, and in 1844 
he was appointed to superintend the construction of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire system, 
a connected groupqbf railways, and other works of 
vast extent and complexity. He subsequently was 
employed on many civil engineering works both in 
England and elsewhere; but the work with which 
Ins name will probably be most lastingly conntoted is 
the great bridge across the Forth, of which he was 
chief engineer, having as his colleague Mr. (now 
Sir) Benjamin Baker (see Forth Bridge). On its 
completion in 1890 he waS made a baronet, having 
already (in 1885) been created K.C.M.G. for ser- 
vices in Egypt during the immediately preceding 
years. He died on Nov. 20, 1898. 

FOWLER, Rev. Thomas, writer on philosophy, 
was bom at Burton-Stather, Lincolnshire, on Sept 
1, 1832* He received his earlier education at King 
William's College, Isle of Man, subsequently pro- 
ceeding to Merton College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated with first -class honours in classics and in 
mathematics in 1864. In the following year he 
became a Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, and 
from 1873 to 1889 he was Professor of Logio in the 
university. Since 1881 he has been President bf 
Corpus uhristo College. He is a D.D. of Oxford 
and LL.D. of Edinburgh University. In 1899 he 
was appointed vice- chan oellor of the university. 
His publiahed works include : Elements of Deductive 
Logic (1867; 10th ed M 1892); Elements of Induo- 
tive Logic (1870; 6th ed* 1892); an edition of 
Baoon’s Novum Organum, with introduction and 
notes (1878; 2nd ed., 1889); a little work on Leoke 
(1680, in the English Men of Letters serMr an 
edition of Locke's Essay on the Conduct « the 
Undtefltepiding (1881; faq ed* 1890); Francis Bacon 
(1881); Shaftepbmy and Hutcheson (1882, both 


1896); History of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford 
/(1 898); Principles of Morals (Part L, introduction 
written in ' conjunction with J.tM. Wilson, 1886; 
Part IL, the body of the W8rk, by Professor Fowler 
alone, 1£87; boh in one volume, revised, 1894); 
and Popular fuftoi? of Corpus Christi College 
(1898, in series of College Histories). Dr. Fowler 
hdfc also contributed to many periodicals and to the 
ytatyclopadiajtatetetioa- 

FOX-BATS,, qr FiMw-roxas, a name given to 
'the fruit-eating bate qf ■ the family Pteropid®, in- 
cluding some of thS’daiftejE of .the bat tpbe, one 


t6 the tip of the other* " Thty inhabit Australia, 
fava, Sumatra, Borneo, Ac., as well as the conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa. Bed Kalong Bat. 
FOXHOUND. See Hound. v 
FOX-HUNTING, a favourite English sport 
lfiuch practised during the autumnal and winter 
months. A pack, of foxhounds consists of from 20 
to 60 couples of hounds according to the frequency 
of the hunting days. "These dogs are carefully bred 
and trained, and Are under the superintendence of 
one experienced gentleman called the master, who has 
the general control of the whole ‘field’. Under him 
are the huntsman, whose duty it is to look after that 
hounds in their kennels and direct them in the field. 
He is directly responsible for th^ir condition and 
training. Next him are the wMppcrs-in, whose 
main duty is that of assisting generally the hunts- 
man both in the fennels and in the field. A less 
important function of the whipper-in is that of 
urging on lagging hounds. The night before a 
*hunt,*the gamekeeper, calculating on the habits of 
the fox to leave his burrow or ‘ earth ’ in search of 
food at flight, stops «11 the 1 earths ’ after the foxes 
have Jeft them. The aMtimals Are thus forced to 
seek refve in neighbouring thickets or other cover, 
generally near their ‘ earth \ and 'this fact deter- 
mines the arrangements of the day’B hunting. The 
huntsmen assemble ih the neighbourhood of the 
stopped ‘ earth 1 and draw the neighbouring coverts 
by throwing off the dogs to search for the fox. The 
presence of the fox is generally indicated by the 
whine of some old and experienced hound who has 
first Been ted him; but he may hang or keep within 
the oovsrt for a long time. The person who first 
sees Ae fox leave the covert, break cover as it is 
caned, gives the view-halloo after it has got some 
little distance, upon which the huntsman collects 
his hounds and sets off in chase followed by the 
entire field. The foxhounds follow almost entirely 
by scent, the fox being itself perhaps far ahead and 
out of sight. Wherever, therefore, the scent fails 
the houn as are at fault, and there is a oheek till the 
soent is recovered. When the scent is good, most of 
the hounds own it by giving tongue, and they are 
then said to be in full cry. The rider who is first 
in at the death lashes the houndB off and secures the 
head, feet or pads,; and tail or brush of the fox. 
The midland counties of England, Leicester, War- 
wick, Yorkshire, Ac., are the moat celebrated for 
fox-hunting. Fox-hunting did not aanme anything 
like its present form till the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth oentury, bit there are several earlier notices 
o| the sport- Then an now nmre than 850 packs 
in the United Kingdom, ^#ome of them fating of 
considerable antiquity. * 

FRA BARTOLOMEO. See Bsooro della 
Porta. 



